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ON  THE  STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR  1831. 

The  year  which  will   have  complele<I  its    course    when  these 
remarks  shall  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader,  will  not  be  lightly  passed 
over  by  the  future  historian  of  our  country.     lU  tale  is  an  eventful 
one,  and  will  require  to  be  told  neither  briefly  nor  coldly.     A  long 
time  must  elapse  before  the  most  reflective  mind  can  fully  develop 
the  instrucUons  which  may  be  derived  from  its  occurrences;  we 
are  too  near  them  for  calm  and  philosophic  contemplation  ;   and 
we  are  still  under  the  strong  influence  of  that  excitement  which  it 
must   have   largely  generated   in   every   mind    not  hardened  by 
selfishness  into  complete  impenetrability.     One  fact,  however,  is 
sufficiently  evident,  that  we  are   in  a  state  of  transition:  that 
old   things  are    passing   away   and    giving   place    to  new;    and 
that  society  is  in  the  very  act,  an  act  ever  attended  with  con- 
vulsive  throes  and  conflicting   fears  and  hopes,  of  «f «"•"'"«   » 
new  form.-brighter  and  happier  may  it  be  than  all  the  past  I 
Whichever  way  we  look  we  behold  symptoms  of  change       Ihe 
billows  are  tossingand  tumbling,  heaving,  rolling,  and  breaking,  at 
every  point  of  the  compass.     The  public  mind    has  outgrown 
public  institutions,  which  must  soon  be  shattered  unless  possessed 
of  flexibility  to  admit  of  a  proi)Ortionate  expansion.     Our  lorms, 
laws,  establishments,  whether  for  the  purposes  ^^  ^^"f  ^i^"' ^°™: 
merce,  politics,  or  religion,  are  become  so  insuflic.ent  to  represent 
reinellLnce,harmoni/e  with  the  condition   satisfy  the  wants, 
and  reali/e  the  desires  of  the  immunity  that  they  must  ev.d^^^^^^^ 
undergo  extensive  changes.-gradual  and  pceful  changes  it  is  to 
be  hoped,-any  longer  to  realize  the  protessed  objects  of  their 
existence.     The  work  has  commenced,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
renovation ;  in  some  departments  its  rate  may  he  more  rapid  than 
in  others,  but  it  extends  to  all.     The  conflict  for  re  orm  in  the 
Ledslature  is  but  the  type   and    index  of  a  wider,  deeper,  and 
S  ie     conmct  between  principles  which  began  their  struggle 
for  mastery  over  man  in  the  garden  of  hden.  and  shall  contnue 
it  tiU  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God 
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and  of  his  Christ.  That  struggle  is  hke  the  elemental  strife  of 
the  material  world.  It  is  the  storm  that  clears  the  heavens.  It 
is  the  process  by  which  Providence  conducts  mankind  to  higher 
and  yet  higher  degrees  of  knowledge  and  happiness. 

According  to  the  law  of  progress,  both  individual  and  social,  by 
which  God  governs  the  work!,  the  transition  is  made  from  one 
gradation  of  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  to  a  higher  gradation, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  state  of  apparent  confusion  and  conflict. 
In  religion,  the  mind  passes  from  a  grosser  to  a  purer  form  of 
Christianity  through  a  season  of  doubt  and  darkness,  of  in- 
quiry and  discussion ;  in  which  opinions,  feelings,  habits,  are 
all  for  a  while  tossed  in  uncertainty,  and  not  only  does  thought 
strive  with  thought,  but  emotions  and  convictions  battle  together, 
and  habits  contend  with  both.  The  new  creation,  like  the 
old,  rises  out  of  a  chaos,  itself  the  monument  of  a  former  but 
less  glorious  creation.  And  so  it  is  in  the  religious  history  of 
mankind.  The  patriarchal  world  sunk  in  the  night  of  Egyptian 
slavery  to  reappear  in  the  grander  shape  of  Judaism.  In  the 
time  of  Christ,  Judaism  was  no  longer  "  a  building  fitly  framed 
together;"  the  human  intellect  which  had  been  matured  by  it, 
wanted  something  more  and  better ;  and  various  speculations, 
some  of  them  anticipating  the  truth,  not  yet  revealed,  of  man's 
immortality,  shewed  that  the  period  was  arrived  for  the  advent 
of  the  universal  teacher.  The  scepticism  of  the  Sadducees  and 
the  dreams  of  the  Pharisees  were  alike  preparatory  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  Heathenism  presented  analogous  pheno- 
mena. Its  mythology  and  its  philosophy,  in  their  various  inter- 
minglings  and  conflicts,  shewed  the  "  fulness  of  time  "  for  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity.  And  the  same  process  is  evident  in 
civil  history.  The  materials  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  loosened 
and  separated  that  they  might  serve  to  construct  the  order  of  feudal 
Europe.  Federal  America  is  a  re-arrangement  of  Colonies,  effected 
by  discontent,  discussion,  and  rebellion,  which  were  the  transition 
from  a  state  of  order  suited  to  the  intelligence  and  wants  of  the 
settlers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  that  which  the  progress  they 
had  made  demanded  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
With  us,  the  change  which  is  now  effecting  would  probably  have 
been  more  gradual,  quiet,  and  safe,  but  for  the  terror  excited  by 
the  French  Revolution.  That  event  raised  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  all  change,  however  reasonable,  however  useful,  and  however 
inevitable  ultimately.  The  prospect  of  improvement  was  ex- 
changed for  a  state  of  unnatural  stagnation.  But  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  and  of  the  wants  and  desires  which  grow  out  of 
increased  and  increasing  knowledge,  could  not  be  arrested;  the 
power  which  was  obstructed  continued  to  accumulate,  and  the 
result  is,  the  apprehension  of  violence,  the  existence  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  manifest  impossibility  of  the  country  being  governed 
.but  by  a  Ministry  in  whom  the  public  can  confide  as  friendly  to 
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reform  and  improvement.  Harmony  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed  is  the  best  pledge  of  a  safe  and  speedy  issue  from 
the  anomalies  of  our  present  condition  into  a  state  of  social 
order  and  promise,  above  what  we  have  hitherto  attained,  and 
towards  which  it  is  the  irresistible  tendency  of  things  to  direct 
men's  desires  and  exertions. 

The  question  of  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people 
could  never  have  arisen  into  its  present  interest  and  importance 
but  in  connexion  with  a  strong  and  general  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  a  multitude  of  other  changes  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  adoption  of  that  measure.  The  Church 
cannot  remain  as  it  is ;  its  temples  have  long  ceased  to  be 
national,  in  any  other  respect  save  that  of  the  taxation  by  which 
they  are  sup|X)rted.  Its  faith  is  not  national  opinion,  nor  are  its 
forms  national  devotion.  Independently  of  the  fiscal  burden, 
too  heavy  to  be  boruc,  especially  when  the  clergy  as  a  body  are 
sunk  in  public  estimation,  and  their  chiefs  have  irritated  and 
insulted  the  community, — the  state  of  religion  requires  either 
comprehension  or  freedom,  and  will  probably  advance  to  the 
one  through  the  other.  The  law  cannot  remain  as  it  is.  Sir 
11.  Peel  did  much,  and  Lord  Brougham  is  attempting  more  ;  but 
while  professional  interests  may  oppose  formidable  obstacles 
to  every  attempt  which  is  made,  public  opinion  demands 
more  than  any  man  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  propose 
in  an  unreformed  parliament.  Almost  every  man  on  whom 
it  has  at  any  time  devolved  to  prosecute  a  criminal ;  almost 
every  man  who  has  either  hod  occasion  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  a  just  debt,  or  to  resist  an  unjust  demand,  is  im- 
patient of  the  needless  delay,  complication,  and  expense  of 
the  present  system.  Education  cannot  remain  as  it  is.  The 
poor  must  be  educated,  though  it  he  at  the  public  expense.  The 
public  safety  requires  it ;  and  selfishness  must  seek  for  security 
in  the  gratification  '  of  the  wishes  of  philanthropy.  We  are 
probably  not  far  distant  from  the  time  when  every  parish  shall 
have  its  school.  The  Church  will  not  be  able  to  nullify  or 
stultify  another  Education  Bill ;  nor  will  the  word  education 
continue  to  designate  merely  reading  and  writing  for  the  offspring 
of  poor  parents,  and  Latin  and  Greek  for  that  of  rich  ones. 
Science,  history,  and  morals,  the  elements  of  real  knowledge, 
are  ceasing  to  be  excluded,  and  will  not  remain  in  the  rank 
of  subordinate  considerations.  The  London  University  would 
have  done  something  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind  by  this 
time,  but  for  the  almost  incredible  blundering  and  perversity  of  its 
management.  The  means  for  disseminating  information  cannot 
remain  as  they  are.  The  taxes  on  paper,  books,  newspapers, 
&c.,  have  been  rightly  described  as  taxes  on  knowledge.  They 
mtercept  information  in  its  passage  to  the  people ;  what  is  still 
worse,  they  operate,  to  a  large  extent,  as  a  bounty  upon  pre* 
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judice.  They  suppress,  or  restrict,  much  of  the  productions  of 
those  who  would  write  to  teach,  and  encourage  those  who  write 
to  sell,  creating  literary  monopolies  which  minister  to  any  pre- 
judice that  happens  to  be  extensive  enough  amongst  the  buying 
class  to  return  good  interest  upon  the  outlay  of  capital.  Above 
all,  the  relative  condition  of  the  working  classes  cannot  remain 
the  same.  A  different  principle  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
must  gradually  make  its  way  into  society,  and  speedily  commence 
its  operation.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  civilized  society,  that 
the  producers  of  its  wealth  should  be  kept  on  the  very  borders  of 
starvation,  and  paupers  succeed  to  paupers,  world  without 
end.  It  cannot  be  necessary  that  the  interests  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  of  all  above  them,  should  be  in  a  state  of  intermi- 
nable and  bitter  hostility.  It  cannot  be  necessary  that  intel- 
ligent men  should  spend  their  lives  in  intense  thought  and 
exertion,  of  which  only  a  small  fraction  tends  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community,  the  rest  being  directed  to  successful  competition 
with  their  rivals  in  trade  or  commerce.  These  evils  have  made 
themselves  felt  through  the  whole  frame  of  society.  The  per- 
ception of  them  has  generated  the  science  of  political  economy, 
and  with  it  a  multitude  of  theories,  true  or  false,  all  shewing  that 
some  change  is  impending  and  inevitable,  though  its  precise 
nature  may  not  yet  be  so  distinctly  seen  as  to  be  confidently 
delineated. 

Hence  it  is,  from  the  pressure  of  these  various  evils,  that  all 
hearts  and  hopes  have  been  fixed  upon  that  measure  which, 
more  than  any  other,  tends  to  the  extinction  or  mitigation  of 
them  all — a  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  The 
introduction  of  this  measure  by  the  Government  is  the  great 
event  of  the  year.  It  is  an  event  which,  taken  with  its  adjuncts 
and  results,  has  shed  an  instructive  light  upon  all  the  parties 
concerned. 

The  Sovereign  has  been  placed  in  a  more  trying  position  than 
any  monarch  of  these  realms  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  His  personal  firmness  has  been  severely  tested.  Hi- 
therto it  has  stood  triumphantly,  nor  can  we  now  doubt  its 
endurance  to  the  end.  His  conduct  is  the  more  magnanimous 
as  the  prepossessions  of  his  station  must  have  been  with  the 
opponents  of  reform ;  or  at  most  could  only  have  inclined 
towards  some  of  those  partial  and  colourable  plans  which  would 
have  left  the  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation,  as  to  all  practical 
purposes,  in  the  same  hands  as  heretofore.  He  has  done  more 
for  royalty  than  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  with  all  their 
state,  and  diplomacy,  and  armed  hosts,  could  possibly  have 
effected.  The  man  has  made  the  king.  The  loyalty  which  had 
become  merely  conventional,  a  point  of  etiquette,  one  of  the 
forms  and  usages  of  society,  has  suddenly  vivified  into  a  feeling 
and  an  affection.    The  nation  does  not  and  ought  not   to  pay 
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with  a  niggard  hand  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  owes  him  for 
the  prospects  of  a  cause  which  he  alone  could  have  assured  of 
speedy  succet-s.  He  has  his  reward,  and  long  may  he  such 
the  wreath  he  has  won.  No  throne  can  be  so  firm  and  glo- 
rious as  that  round  which  reformers  rally. 

A  Whig  Administration  is  another  vara  avis^  a  black  swan  of 
the  year  thirty-one.  We  scarcely  yet  know  how  to  speak,  or 
what  to  think,  of  (he  present  Ministry.  Their  general  policy, 
foreign  and  domestic,  cannot  be  fully  developed  until  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Reform  question.  Their  merits  have  hitherto 
been  estimated  chiefly  with  reference  to  that  single  measure. 
To  carry  the  Bill  has  been,  and  properly,  regarded  as  the  end 
and  aim  of  their  official  existence.  And  even  on  that  p6int, 
the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  aflixing  the  final  seal  to  their  cha- 
racter and  deserts.  Whether  the  course  which  they  have  chosen 
be  the  best,  must  be  determined  by  the  event.  Ihey  called  for 
public  confidence,  and  the  satisfaction  occasioned  by  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  reform  which  they  proposed  led  the  nation  to 
exercise  the  confidence  which  they  required.  With  very  few 
and  unimportant  exceptions,  everything  has  been  done  which 
could  be  done  to  strengthen  their  hands ;  everything  abstained 
from  which  could  embarrass  their  proceedings.  They  have 
courted,  and  obtained,  an  awful  trust ; — they  are  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  Bill.  Nothing  less  can  redeem  their 
pledges  to  the  nation  ;  nor  even  that,  unless  it  shall  appear  to 
be  a  success  so  inevitable  as  that  they  could  reckon  upon  it  from 
the  first,  and  so  complete  as  to  compensate  for  all  the  evils  of 
delay,  the  continued  agitation  of  the  country,  and  the  stagnation 
of  trade  caused  by  it ;  evils  which,  to  all  appearance,  might 
have  been  avoided  by  prompt  recourse  to  the  decisive  step  of 
creating  new  peers  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation.  The  test 
may  be  thought  a  severe  one,  but  it  is  their  own  choice.  They 
have  told  us  that  the  Bill  shall  be  passed,  and  we  have  taken 
them  at  their  word.  Our  confidence  lasts  till  it  shall  be 
gloriously  vindicated,  or  its  abuse  can  be  demonstrated. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  that  this 
confidence  mainly  rests  on  the  known  personal  qualities  of  Lords 
Grey  and  Althorp.  Their  high  honour,  pure  integrity,  and  strict 
principle  have  been  cheerfully  accepted  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
whole  Cabinet.  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Grants  are  regarded 
as  reformers  ex  officio.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  only 
earned  the  reputation  of  a  well  meaning  Tory.  And  Lord 
Brougham  has  always  rather  commanded  admiration  than  at- 
tracted confidence.  Lord  Holland  should  be  added,  perhaps; 
that  warm-hearted  representative  of  the  warmest-hearted  man  that 
ever  was  condemned  to  lead  a  party.  But  his  convictions 
of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  Parliamentary  reform  cannot  be 
of  very  long  standing  ;  nor  have  his  pledges  (from  the  nature  of 
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his  official  situation)  been  so  distinct  and  prominent,  as  those  of 
the  first  named  Peers.  Yet  his  name  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the! 
elements  of  public  reliance  and  security.  Politicians  may  do  well 
to  note  how  far  an  honest  man's  character  and  word  will  go. 
The  cleverest  tactician  has  no  trick  to  match  them.  The  whole 
year  has  been  a  continued  demonstration,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  of  prompt,  generous,  and  almost  unbounded  confidence 
in  two  or  three  individuals  of  unimpeached  integrity. 

In  this,  the  last  month  of  the  year,  that  confidence  has  been 
rewarded  and  strengthened  by  the  early  assembling  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  alter  et  idem,  which  varies 
in  nothing  that  materially  affects  its  efficiency.  Speiedy  and  tri- 
umphant be  its  progress  ! 

Another  most  honourable  circumstance  to  the  people  is  the 
unanimity  which  has  hitherto  been  so  well  preserved.  Every 
attempt  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  dissension  has  been  frustrated. 
False  friends  and  open  enemies  have  been  alike  defeated.  As 
soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  ministerial  plan  would  give  the  Com- 
mons of  England  the  preponderance  in  their  own  house,  though 
that  preponderance  maybe  but  a  bare  majority  over  the  repre- 
sentatives of  individuals  or  privileged  classes,  from  that  moment 
all  other  schemes  were  thrown  aside,  the  badges  and  symbols  of 
party  were  lowered,  and  points  for  which  men  had  been  battling 
all  their  lives  with  the  zeal  of  missionaries  and  martyrs,  were 
quietly  postponed  and  put  in  abeyance.  The  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  which  have  been  evinced  in  this  particular  are  above 
all  praise.  Some  of  the  questions  thus  postponed  must  emerge 
from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  have  been  cast ;  those,  for 
instance,  which  relate  to  voting  by  ballot,  and  the  duration  of 
parliaments.  It  is  possible  that  the  new  arrangements  may  pre- 
clude the  confusion,  oppression,  and  immorality  which  have 
prevailed  so  disgustingly  in  election  contests.  Unless  they  do,  the 
subject  of  secret  voting  must  and  ought  to  come  agam  into  dis- 
cussion. Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  reformed  parliament  will 
deem  the  Septennial  Act  too  sacred  to  be  touched.  But  people 
generally  are  well  content  that  the  great  experiment  which  has 
been  proposed  should  be  fairly  tried  ;  that  even  such  points  as 
these  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  present  conflict ;  and  that 
they  should  be  referred  from  the  season  of  party  strife  and  heat 
to  that  in  which  the  consciousness  of  power  to  dispose  of  them 
according  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  utility  will  ensure  their 
calm  discussion. 

The  people  have  done  themselves  honour  not  only  by  their 
forbearance  but  by  their  activity.  The  energy  and  the  sacrifices 
which  distinguished  the  late  general  election  ought  not  to  be  un- 
commemorated  ;  especially  following  so  closely  as  they  did  upon 
the  similar  exertions  of  the  preceding  year.  The  voters,  it  should 
be  remembered,  are  a  select  and  irresponsible  body ;   in  some 
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cases  separated  at  random  from  the  rest  of  the  community ;  in 
many  deriving  the  right  of  suffrage  from  circumstances  which 
give  them  a  disMnct  interest ;  and  in  but  a  few  instances  identical 
with  the  general  body  o^the  people.  The  return  of  such  a  House 
of  Commons  as  the  present  is  an  extraordinary  event — it  could 
only  happen  in  a  season  of  strong  excitement ;  and  it  implies 
an  influence  of  public  feeling,  and  an  extent  of  individual  sacri- 
fice, of  which  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  expect  the  repe- 
tition. The  present  members  are  delegates  for  the  reform  of  the 
representative  system,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  an  immense 
effort,  which  ought  to  be  regarded,  in  having  been  made  once,  as 
being  made  for  ever. 

The  opposition  to  reform  is  scarcely  so  much  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  as  the  defence  of  an  interest.  Certain  advantages, 
real  or  imaginary,  possessed  by  certain  individuals  or  classes,  are, 
or  are  supposed  to  be,  at  stake.  Hence,  inconsistency,  vehe- 
mence, pertinacity,  and  continual  recourse  to  the  means  of  delay 
and  annoyance  afforded  by  the  forms  of  debate,  have  charac- 
terized the  opposition  to  this  measure.  The  plain  fact  is,  that 
there  are  those  who  consider  themselves  as  having  a  vested  in- 
terest in  legislation.  They  struggle  for  its  retention  as  any  other 
class  in  the  community  would  struggle  to  uphold  a  monopoly  or 
put  down  a  rivalry.  It  is  their  patrimony  or  their  purchase. 
VVe  cannot  wonder  at  their  tenacity  ;  it  is  only  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  silk-manufacturer,  the  timber-merchant,  the  ship-owner,  the 
slave-holder,  the  land-owner,  and  a  hundred  others.  Society  is, 
unhappily,  made  up  of  conflicting  interests,  of  distinct  and  hos- 
tile classes.  Yet  the  certainty  ofultimate  defeat  ought,  in  com- 
mon prudence,  to  prompt  a  timely  and  graceful  resignation. 

Turning, 'in  our  survey,  from  the  political  to  the  religious  in- 
dications of  the  state  of  the  community  afforded  by  the  year 
which  is  closing,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  the  prospect  of  eccle- 
siastical reformation  is  bound  up  with  that  of  political  reformation. 
The  conduct  of  the  bishops  has  accelerated  that  revision  of  the 
establishment  and  correction  of  abuses  which  it  was  intended  to 
postpone.  Their  votes  on  the  Reform  Bill  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
tythe  system.  A  more  proportionate  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  a  reduction  of  their  amount,  a  better  mode  of  raising 
them,  and  a  modification,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  political 
character  of  the  Church,  are  evidently  at  no  great  distance. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that,  in  the  inquisition  into  the 
temporal  machinery  of  the  Church,  inquiry  will  also  arise  as  to  its 
spiritual  and  moral  efficiency,  the  evidence  of  the  tenets  which  it 
inculcates,  and  the  fitness  of  the  forms  which  it  employs.  Its 
doctrines  and  devotions  will  be  scrutinized.  Whenever  that 
shall  happen,  a  brighter  day  will  dawn  of  religious  truth. 

Bigotry  and  enthusiasm  have  rendered  that  contribution  to- 
wards human  good  which  consists  in  the  disgust  excited  by  the 
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exhibition  of  their  extreme  absurdities.  A  Bible  Society  has 
been  just  formed,  with  a  Trinitarian  test  of  membership.  The 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Catholic  constitution  of  the  original  Bible 
Society  had  been  signally  defeated  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
its  subscribers.  Month  after  month  the  returns  from  the  various 
branch  societies  had  shewn  that  throughout  the  country  the  de- 
cision of  the  parent  institution,  to  uphold  the  principle  on  which 
it  was  founded,  was  approved  by  an  immense  majority.  But  the 
pertinacity  of  the  exclusionists,  •'  unknowing  how  to  yield," 
seems  only  to  have  been  the  more  strongly  moved  thereby  to  rear 
their  rival  standard.  A  fitting  chairman  was  found,  one  who 
seems  expressly  fashioned  for  the  purpose,  in  Mr.  Spencer  Per- 
ceval ;  and  the  select  body  which  agrees  with  him  in  regarding 
liberalism  as  the  great  diabolical  temptation  of  these  evil  days,  has 
accordingly  organized  itself  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  the 
Book  of  freedom,  peace,  and  love,  in  the  spirit  of  intolerance, 
sectarianism,  and  animosity.  The  rickety  bantling  cannot  long 
survive.  Its  impotent  cries  shewed  even  in  its  birth  the  symptoms 
of  impending  dissolution.  But  it  may  testify  to  its  founders 
that  they  know  not  what  spirit  they  are  of,  and  thus  lead  them 
and  others  to  approximate  towards  that  of  Him  whom  they  call 
Master  and  Lord.  Its  language  may  thus  be  more  intelligible 
than  any  which  the  modern  gift  of  tongues  has  bestowed  upon 
the  disciples  of  Mr.  Irving,  in  the  Pentecost  of  the  Caledonian 
Chapel. 

The  assumption  of  the  power  of  miracles,  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  very  climax  of 
absurdity  ;  but  it  is  not,  in  fact,  more  unreasonable  than  that  of 
pretending  to  decide  on  men's  spiritual  condition  and  eternal 
prospects  by  means  of  their  professed  faith  on  such  a  point  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  one  ought  to  imply  the  other;  and 
those  who  try  the  spirits  should  have  evident  demonstrations  that 
they  possess  the  Spirit.  The  error  of  both  classes  of  pretenders  is 
substantially  the  same.  They  take  language  referring  peculiarly 
to  the  first  age  of  the  Gospel,  and  apply  it  to  all  times  and  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  proposition,  **  He  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved"  is  to  be  taken  without  limitation,  by  what  authority  or  on 
■what  principle  can  we  limit  the  proposition  which  stands  by  its 
side,  '*  These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe  ?"  If  those 
who  appropriate  the  salvation  rest  on  the  letter  of  [Scripture,  so 
do  those  who  claim  the  '*  signs."  If  the  latter  defy  reason  and 
outrage  fact,  so  do  the  former.  If  the  one  class  aspire  to  be  the 
instruments,  the  other  has  always  arrogated  to  be  the  subjects,  of 
supernatural  agency  and  interposition.  In  both  may  be  traced 
the  existence  of  self-delusion  and  the  danger  of  hypocrisy.  The 
one  makes  what  is  called  religion  ridiculous,  the  other  mischievous. 
The  creedmongers  have  little  right  to  cry  down  the  miracle- 
mongers.     The  one  species  of  tare,  as  well  as  the  other,  may 
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help  to  illustrate,  by  contrast,  the  characteristics  of  the  genuine 
produce  of  that  seed  which  the  sower  scattered  abroad  in  the  field 
of  humanity.  The  gibberish  and  antics  of  the  Irvingites  are  but 
a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  principles  of  scriptural  inlerpretatioa 
which  furnish  the  main  support  of  popular  theology.  The  trickery 
is  the  legitimate  growth  of  the  fallacy.  If  the  disgust  excited  by 
the  pouring  forth  of  unintelligible  sounds,  as  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  promise  to  his  Church ;  and  by  the  expectation  of  reco- 
very from  sickness  in  virtue  of  prayer  and  im|)osition  of  hands, 
lead  men  to  reconsider  their  notions  of  the  plenary  verbal  inspira- 
tion, and  universal  application,  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Irving  will  have 
occasioned  great  good.  Let  the  tree  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  hewD 
down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

These  effervescences  of  fanaticism  are  less  depressing  in  the  con- 
templation than  the  deeper  and  more  enduring  evils  which  present 
themselves  in  the  general  condition  of  our  country  as  to  religious 
knowledge,  faith,  and  hope.  They  are  as  meteoric  light  playing 
round  the  edges  of  a  thick  and  heavy  cloud  of  ignorance,  error, 
and  corruption.  And  yet  ''that  darker  cloud  shall  break  away." 
The  sudden  conversion  of  multitudes  to  the  simple  and  pure  faith 
of  Unitarian  Christianity  has  not  hap|)ened,  and  is  not  to  be 
expected.  The  gradual  spread  of  Unitarian  principles  through 
society  is  manifestly  going  on.  The  little  leaven  is  leavening 
the  lump.  The  rationality  of  doctrine,  the  fraternity  of  human 
feeling,  the  supremacy  of  righteousness,  which  are  the  spirit  and 
essence  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  its  peculiarity,  worth,  and  glory, 
— these  are  working  their  way  into  men's  minds,  and  establishing 
silently  but  extensively  that  kingdom  of  heaven  which  "  cometh 
not  with  observation."  And  it  is  a  circumstance  as  rich  in  pro- 
mise as  in  pleasure,  that  foreigners  of  almost  "  every  nation  under 
heaven"  present  themselves  at  our  meetings  and  hold  communion 
with  us.  The  Hindoo,  the  Americhn,  the  Transylvanian,  the 
German,  the  Belgian,  the  Frenchman,  the  Genevese,  the  Italian, 
the  Spaniard,  unite  in  our  worship,  receive  our  greeting,  and 
acknowledge  our  spiritual  brotherhood  ;  we  hail  the  omen,  and  in 
the  first  fruits  behold  the  coming  harvest. 

The  establishment,  now  in  progress,  of  city  missions,  for  hu- 
manizing and  Christianizing  the  poor  of  large  towns,  is  a  symp- 
tom of  moral  life  and  vigour  which  will  argue  well  for  Unitarianism, 
if  it  be  energetically  followed  up.  This  is  ^the  right  direction  for 
religious  zeal  to  take.  Here  its  efforts  meet  the  exigencies  of 
society,  and  coincide  with  the  progress  of  political  reformation. 
The  improvement  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the  lowest, 
and  most  numerous,  and  most  degraded  class  of  society,  is  alike 
the  work  of  patriotism  and  of  philanthropy,  of  political  institution 
and  of  religious  exertion.  And  if  ever  it  were  needful  that  this 
object  should  be  distinctly  perceived,  earnestly  contemplated,  and 
powerfully  aided,  it  is  at  the  present  momeut.     With  the  return  of 
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winter  there  Is  a  renewal  of  the  conflagrations  which  last  year 
spread  terror  through  the  agricultural  districts.  By  the  light  of 
those  fires  we  ought  to  read  the  condemnation  of  that  brutalizing 
system  which  withholds  from  the  peasantry  the  food  both  of  body 
and  of  mind.  The  manufacturing  poor  are  better  instructed  ;  and, 
consequently,  their  sufferings  have,  in  comparison,  been  attended 
with  but  little  wanton  destruction.  But  their  knowledge  will 
become  a  dangerous  power,  unless  more  be  done  to  better  their 
condition.  The  light  which  •*  serves  only  to  discover  sights  of 
woe,"  will  but  excite  the  sense  of  oppression  and  the  thirst  for  retri- 
bution. The  Bristol  riots  exhibit  the  temporary  power  of  a  class 
which  permanently  exists,  and  whose  existence  is  most  disgrace- 
ful to  a  Christian  community.  It  was  the  work  of  beings  whose 
support  is  plunder  and  whose  happiness  is  brutal  sensuality.  Are 
all  our  laws,  and  institutions,  and  preachings,  to  end  in  the 
creation  of  such  characters  from  generation  to  generation  ?  Ig 
society  never  to  learn  the  extent  of  its  influences  over  its  chil- 
dren, and  the  solemnity  of  its  responsibility  ?  Even  now 
our  shortsightedness  and  prejudices  have  produced  a  new 
crime  for  which  a  name  was  to  be  derived  from  its  first  con- 
victed perpetrator.  While  exacting  of  the  medical  profession  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  we  have  made  the  means 
of  acquiring  that  knowledge  a  punishable  offence,  and  indirectly 
offered  a  premium  for  the  murders  which  have  consequently  been 
committed.  The  Burking  of  last  year  might  have  been  prevented 
by  the  proposed  Anatomical  Bill  of  the  year  before.  And  to  all 
these  plagues,  physical  and  moral,  raging  amongst  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  there  is  superadded  an  indistinct  apprehension  of  the 
ravages  of  pestilence,  occasioned  by  the  appearance  on  our  coast 
of  the  much-dreaded  Cholera.  Would  that  there  were  no  greater 
evil  to  be  dealt  with.  We  have  enumerated  sufficient  indications 
to  every  one  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  of  "  the  work  which 
his  Father  hath  given  him  to  do."  Fast  days  will  not  help. 
Prayers,  like  the  confessions  of  murderers,  acknowledging  falla- 
cious sins  and  blinking  real  crimes,  and  ascribing  human  calamities 
to  divine  vindictiveness,  are  not  the  means  to  be  employed.  We 
should  be  up  and  doing.  Every  rational  effort  should  be  made 
to  grapple  with  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  For  this 
purpose  the  associating  principle  should  be  called  into  full  opera- 
tion. Every  facility  should  be  given  for  the  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation. The  hostile  and  bitter  feelings  which  exist  in  the 
different  classes  of  society,  should  be  met  with  the  frank  kindness 
which  disarms  them,  and  leads  to  that  mutual  confidence  without 
which  no  great  good  can  be  effected.  The  Political  Unions  are 
excellent  machinery  for  this  purpose,  though  neglected  or  opposed 
by  too  many  of  those  whose  influence  might  turn  them  to  the 
best  account.  So  it  ever  is.  The  obstacles  to  works  of  benefi- 
cence are  scarcely  ever  so  formidable  in  those  on  whom  the  good 
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is  to  be  done,  as  in  the  doubts,  difficulties,  and  prejudices  of  those 
by  whom  it  shouhl  be  achieved.  We  rejoice,  however,  in  the 
conviction,  everywhere  strengthening  and  extending,  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  on  the  largest  scale,  to  instruct  and  elevate 
the  great  mass  of  the  community.  It  is  the  harbinger  of  happy 
changes.  The  highest  good  may  be  realized  by  the  effort  to  cure 
intolerable  evil.  If  we  consult  the  dealings  of  Providence,  and 
the  history  of  human  progress,  the  fact  that  the  very  elements  of 
society  are  in  a  state  which  seems  to  threaten  dissolution  will 
inspire  the  hope  that  society  is  about  to  be  renovated  on  purer 
principles,  and  that  in  political  arrangements,  as  well  as  in 
Christian  morals,  we  may  advance  towards  the  realization  of  the 
assertion,  that  **  True  self-love  and  social  are  the  same." 
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TiiB  commencement  of  a  new  year  is  one  of  those  periods  which 
few  serious  men  can  ever  meet,  without  owning  its  solemnity,  and 
feeling  its  influence, — without  being  "led  by  the  Spirit"  of  the 
season,  unto  the  silence  and  solitude  of  religious  thought— witli- 
out  being,  more  or  less,  abstracted  from  the  preseat,  by  the 
retrospects  of  the  past,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future. 

In  reviewing  the  course  of  the  year  that  is  gone,  we  perceive  in 
it  another  evidence  of  the  faithfulness  of  our  Maker,  another  proof 
that  "  while  the  earth  continueth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer 
and  winter,"  shall  never  cease  to  ••  work  together  for  good,"  to 
beautify  creation  and  to  bless  mankind.  Such  was  the  promise, 
which  was  made,  in  the  olden  time,  over  the  ruins  of  the  Deluge, 
and  to  which  another  revolution  of  our  planet  has  now  aiidecl  a 
new  sanction  to  those  of  fifty  centuries  gone.  "  The  hand  of  God," 
still  "  unseen  "  as  of  old,  has  conducted  once  more  '*  the  beautiful 
vicissitude," — the  annual  work  of  Nature  is  again  completed,  and 
the  annual  bounties  of  Providence  have  been  again  dispensed.  We 
look  back  upon  the  portion  of  time,  which  only  now  exists  in  our 
recollections ;  we  see  it  numbered  with  "  the  days  that  are  past,  and 
with  the  years  that  are  spent  as  a  tale  that  is  told."  That  **  tale  "  is 
indeed  ••  told  " — but  it  has  a  moral,  which  ought  not  to  pass  away. 
We  have  been  permitted  once  more  to  taste,  in  succession,  the 
various  blessings  of  every  season.  We  have  seen  the  bright  train 
advancing  over  the  earth,  and  lavishing  their  gifts,  in  rich  pro- 
fusion, upon  the  hearts  and  homes  of  mankind.  We  have  looked 
with  gladness  upon  the  prophetic  beauty  of  Spring,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  brightened  by  the  Summer  sky ;  we  have  enjoyed,  in 
their  season,  the  fruits  of  'the  Autumn  ;  we  have  seen  the  last 
departing  hues  of  the  year,  which  discovers,  like  the  Christian, 
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unearthly  beauty  in  dying ;  and  we  have  gathered  once  more,  into 
our  granaries  and  our  stores,  the  produce  of  another  harvest,  the 
reward  of  past  exertions  and  the  provision  for  future  wants. 
Every  morning  has  refitted  us  for  the  occupations  of  hfe,  and 
every  evening  has  renewed  to  us  the  sweets  of  repose :  not  a  month 
has  gone  by,  which  has  not  left  behind  it  recollections  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  evidences  of  love  ;  not  a  season  has  crossed  our  path, 
which  has  not  sprinkled  it  with  flowers,  and  filled  the  winds  of 
time  with  the  fragrance  of  hope  and  joy.  And  now  while  the 
rigours  of  the  closing  year  are  around  and  before  us,  while  the 
breath  of  the  last  of  the  seasons  breathes  its  chill  upon  the  brow, 
and  the  world,  so  beautiful  but  a  short  period  since,  has  consigned, 
for  a  time,  its  beauty  to  the  dust, — we  once  again  look  back  upon 
a  period,  in  which  many  have  been  struck  from  the  records  of 
mortality, — in  which  many  a  head,  already  white  with  the  snows  of 
time,  has  been  gathered  to  "  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living  " 
— and  in  which,  still  more,  the  young  and  the  hopeful  have  been 
scattered,  like  the  flower-leaves  in  the  breath  of  the  storm,  and  laid, 
in  human  language,  prematurely  beneath  the  cold  turf,  where 
their  fathers  lie.  Amid  the  mortality  of  a  year,  which  in  some  of 
our  neighbourhoods  has  been  more  than  commonly  fatal,  our 
lives  have  been  spared,  and  our  fate  postponed  ;  and,  while  the 
young  and  the  aged  have  been  falling  around  us,  we  have  been 
preserved,  by  the  loving  kindness  of  our  God,  both  from  "the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,"  and  from  *'  the  arrow  that 
wasteth  at  noon-day."  Not  unto  us,  O  God,  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  Thy  name  be  the  glory  !  Nor  is  it  for  our  preservation  alone 
that  we  ought  to  prostrate  our  spirits  in  gratitude  and  thanks- 
giving before  the  Throne  of  Him  who  heareth  prayer,  while  we 
look  back  upon  the  period  that  is  gone,  and  reflect  in  what  cir- 
cumstances we  have  been  permitted  yet  again  to  look  upon  the 
commencement  of  another  year.  It  is  not  life  alone,  but  its 
blessings,  that  have  been  renewed  to  us  : — it  is  not  only  for  the 
continuance  of  existence,  but  for  so  much  that  contributes  to 
make  it  enjoyed,  that  we  have  now  to  bow  down  in  praise  and 
thankfulness  before  the  Throne  of  the  Giver  of  all.  And  if, 
during  the  period  which  is  passed,  we  have  experienced,  as  many 
must,  that  this  is  a  frail  and  changeable  world,  let  us  still  remem- 
ber that  the  heaviest  evils  of  life  are  not  among  the  number  of 
those  which  we  have  endured.  They  can  never  have  felt  the 
bitterness  of  adversity  who  retain  their  health,  their  reason,  their 
peace,  and  their  God  ;  for  all  other  bereavements  there  is  conso- 
lation to  be  found,  and  for  all  other  losses  there  are  many  re- 
sources ;  and  the  mercy  of  Providence  is  to  be  praised  where 
these  blessings  are  left,  whatever  else  may  have  been  taken  away. 
The  briar  must  be  planted  before  the  rose  can  be  gathered,  and 
they  who  would  reap  in  joy  must  sometimes  be  necessitated  to 
sow  in  tears ;  but  the  rose  will  be  ultimately  more  prized  for  the 
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sake  of  the  thorn  by  which  it  was  attended,  and  the  joy,  when  it 
is  reaped,  will  be  rendered  more  precious  for  having  been  pur- 
chased at  a  price  so  dear.  The  retrospect  of  the  past  year  is, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  a  scene  replete  with  incentives  to  grati- 
tude; and,  while  we  look  back  upon  its  various  and  eventful 
course, — while  we  contemplate  the  many  and  mournful  events  by 
which  other  lands  and  homes  have  been  desolated  while  our  own 
have  been  spared, — ^while  we  trace  through  the  progress  of  each 
successive  season  the  mercy  which  has  enabled  us  to  enjoy  its 
blessings, — can  we  withhold  from  our  Maker  the  tribute  of  thank- 
fulness which  the  bounties  of  the  departed  year  so  justly  demand, 
and  for  which  its  voice  so  eloquently  calls  ?  At  such  a  period, 
and  amid  such  thoughts,  can  we  refuse,  can  we  neglect,  to 
remember  our  Creator  ?  To  let  our  praise  arise  like  incense,  and 
the  lifting  up  of  our  hands  like  the  evening  sacrifice  before  the 
Throne  of  Omnipotent  Love  ?  Oh,  rather  let  the  voice  of  the 
past  awaken  us  to  grateful  devotion  and  to  solemn  praise  I  In  the 
house  of  the  God  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  has  crowned 
another  year  with  His  goodness,  let  the  memory  of  that  *•  good- 
ness" pass  before  us,  and  excite  within  us  emotions  of  sacred 
love  towards  Him,  from  whom  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh 
down,  which  the  children  of  mortality  are  privileged  to  enjoy. 
The  God  who  has  remembered  us  in  the  spirit  of  his  mercy 
— who  enables  us  to  assemble  in  health  and  peace,  and  to 
look  back  upon  the  scenes  of  another  of  those  annual  periods, 
threescore  and  ten  of  which  are  specified  by  the  Psalmist  as  the 
average  limitation  of  human  life — that  God,  my  brethren,  it  is 
our  duty  to  remember,  and  that  love  it  ought  to  be  our  happiness 
to  praise.  I-iCt  then  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  be  unforgotten  by 
His  creatures, — let  the  love  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  be  requited 
by  His  children  ; — and  let  the  requiem  which  we  breathe  over  the 
grave  of  buried  time,  be  a  heartfelt  hymn  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  to  the  benign  and  pitying  spirit  who  inhabiteth  eternity. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  the  past  is  calculated  to  awaken 
in  the  present.  Its  lessons,  however,  are  not  limited  to  the  pre- 
sent— they  have  also  an  important  relation  to  the  future.  Look- 
ing back,  as  we  are,  upon  another  portion  of  human  life  departed, 
the  moral  which  it  conveys  will  be  imperfectly  developed,  if  we 
only  learn  from  it  that  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  various 
mercies  which  have  distinguished  its  course.  The  voice  of  the 
buried  year  delivers,  as  it  were  from  its  grave,  prophetic  oracles 
for  the  guidance  of  the  future ;  and  the  period  which  is  opening 
upon  us  may  be  spent  more  worthily  and  wisely,  if  we  act  upon 
the  instructions  of  that  which  is  gone.  The  first  lesson  which  it 
inculcates  is  that  of  trust  in  God.  We  have  seen  once  more  the 
promise  of  the  Almighty  to  the  infant  world  made  good,  and  the 
seasons,  in  their  resplendent  order,  renewing  the  covenant  which 
was  sealed  by  the  bow  of  God  over  the  waters  of  the  Deluge, 
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Three  hundred  and  threescore  times  has  the  sun  pursued  his 
daily  course,  and  poured  the  hght  of  day  upon  every  people  and 
every  zone.  As  many  times  has  the  night  returned  to  envelop 
the  world  in  her  golden  gloom,  and  to  drop  the  curtain  of  silence 
and  repose  over  the  unconscious  multitudes  of  a  wearied  world. 
Twelve  times  has  the  moon  renewed  her  changes  from  the  slender 
crescent  to  the  full  and  splendid  orb,  and  smiled,  as  she  did  upon 
the  dwellers  of  Paradise,  on  the  race  of  Adam  reposing  in  sweet 
and  welcome  oblivion.  The  whole  magnificent  machinery  of 
nature  has  proceeded  with  its  usual  solemn  and  beautiful  regu- 
larity to  fulfil  the  orders  of  Providence,  and  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  man.  Those  mysterious  laws  which  we  only  perceive  in 
their  effects,  have  continued  to  operate  with  the  same  silent  but 
invincible  energy  as  when  they  were  at  first  commissioned  to  act 
— their  vigour  has  experienced  no  diminution,  nor  their  action 
been  for  a  moment  suspended.  The  mechanism  of  our  frames 
has  continued  through  the  seasons  of  another  year  to  perform  its 
customary,  but  inscrutable  movements, — at  every  second  of  the 
whole  long  period  has  the  heart  performed,  without  our  con- 
sciousness, its  uninterrupted  vibrations,  under  an  invisible  impulse 
— and  every  part  of  the  complicated  system  has  been  filled  with 
vitality,  and  fitted  for  enjoyment.  Our  wants  have  been  supplied 
as  regularly  as  they  have  returned, — the  blessings  of  existence 
have  accompanied  its  continuance, — and  every  hour  of  the 
departed  year  has  been  characterized  by  the  same  benignant 
Providence  which  was  developed  in  the  history  of  the  year  before 
it.  What  truth  can  be  more  evident,  what  moral  more  clear, 
than  that  which  these  recollections  convey  ?  Is  it  not  obvious 
to  every  thoughtful  man's  eye,  that  the  God  is  to  be  trusted, 
whom  every  succeeding  year  displays  anew,  as  the  beneficent 
Father  of  all  that  live ;  who  knows  no  variableness,  nor  shadow 
of  turning,  amid  the  mutation  of  seasons  and  the  flux  of  years, 
— who  keeps  in  tune  the  thousand  strings  of  a  harp,  which 
would  for  ever  be  silent  if  but  one  were  gone, — who  openeth  His 
hand,  as  He  did  in  the  days  of  old,  and  filleth  all  things  living 
with  plenteousness  ?  Can  any  trust  be  too  deep,  any  faith  too 
confiding  for  the  Being  who  is  the  cause  of  all  these  wonders,  and 
the  origin  of  all  these  mercies — in  whom  alone  we,  hke  our  fathers 
before  us,  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being — and  whose  hand 
maintains,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  equal  ease,  the  revolutions 
of  a  thousand  worlds  and  the  pulses  of  an  infant's  heart  ?  And 
when  we  look  back  upon  the  period  which  has  so  recently  closed, 
. — and  which  He  has  crowned  as  it  passed,  with  His  goodness, — 
shall  we  not  learn  from  it  the  lesson  of  submitting  ourselves  more 
implicitly  for  the  time,  that  is  expanding  before  us,  to  the  love  of 
our  Father  and  the  wisdom  of  our  God? 

The  last  instruction  which  the  past  year  conveys  in  relation  to 
the  future,  arises  from  the  consideration  of  the  moral  and  reli-. 
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gioas  improvement  which  we  have  made  of  the  period  now  for 
ever  passed  away.  Is  there  one  who  can  conscientiously  say 
that  he  has  made  the  best  use  of  the  gifts  of  God ;  that  he 
has  consecrated  his  time  and  talents,  without  any  variation, 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  noblest  ends  by  the  noblest  means — that  the 
words  of  his  mouth,  and  the  meditations  of  his  heart,  have 
always  been  such  as  are  acceptable  to  heaven — and  that  he  has 
endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity,  •'  so  to  number  hig 
days  as  to  apply  his  heart  unto  wisdom  ?"  Has  he  learned  to 
meet  prosperity  with  gratitude,  and  to  fear  adversity  without 
repining — to  prostrate  himself  in  joy  and  sorrow  alike,  before 
the  throne  of  Him  who  gives  and  who  takes  away — and  to  look 
beyond  the  tides  of  mortality,  to  the  Heavenly  Agency  by  which 
they  are  controlled,  and  by  whose  influence  alone  they  can  ebb 
or  flow  ?  Has  he  striven  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  heart,  and 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  ciiaracter — to  invigorate  his 
faith,  to  exercise  his  charity,  and  to  establish  his  hope — to  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  **  Sun  of  Kighteousness,"  and  to  act  upon  the 
lessons  of  "  the  everlasting  Gospel  ?"  If  there  be  none,  who  can 
conscientiously  say  that  all  this  he  has  done — who  can  fully 
acquit  himself,  upon  a  review  of  the  past,  of  any  misuse  of  time, 
talents,  or  means  ;  let  the  new  year  commence  under  happier 
auspices — with  the  deep  and  deliberate  resolve  to  compensate, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  the  omissions  of  the  last — and  with  the 
humble  but  fervent  prayer,  that  He  before  whom  all  hearts  are 
open,  will  enable  us  to  carry  our  resolutions  into  eflect.  In  the 
grave  of  the  departed  year  let  the  follies  and  frtiilties  which  at- 
tended it  be  interred — and,  at  the  commencement  of  another,  let 
us  impress  upon  our  minds  the  sweet,  yet  solemn  conviclioo, 
that  time,  well  employed,  may  be  the  prelude  to  immortality, 
and  that  the  path  which  the  pilgrim  traverses  over  the  sands  of 
existence,  may  terminate  at  length  in  a  paradise  beyond  the 
grave,  the  land  of  immortal  light,  of  happy  life,  and  of  sacred 
love.  Let  us  act  upon  the  resolutions  wc  have  now  formed — to 
resign  our  doubts,  and  to  correct  our  errors — to  consecrate  our 
thoughts  in  solitude,  and  our  actions  in  society,  to  the  will  and 
the  worship  of  our  Father  and  our  God — and  never  more  to 
sufier  the  time  which  Heaven  in  mercy  lends  us,  to  be  recorded, 
as  unimproved,  in  the  tablets  of  eternity. 

CreJttoH. 


THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

PART  I. — ART.  I. 

"  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end."  Well  do  we  remember  the  period  when  these 
words  were  to  us  the  most  inexplicable  puzzle.    Iliper  years  have 
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afforded  us  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  they  were  intended  to 
bear;  they  signify  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  at  present 
the  same  as  it  ahvays  has  been  and  will  be  in  the  Universal 
Church.  In  learning  that  they  have  a  meaning,  we  have  also 
learnt  that  they  convey  a  falsehood.  To  make  them  true  in 
point  of  history,  a  negative  must  be  inserted,  "  As  it  was  not  in 
the  beginning."  With  their  prophetic  conclusion  we  will  not 
meddle.  Prophetic  words  require  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  we  have 
as  little  of  that  as  he  who  originally  penned  them.  The  words 
have  served  to  spread  and  perpetuate  a  most  erroneous  notion. 

Minerva,  we  are  told,  sprang  complete  from  Jupiter's  head 
at  one  blow  of  Vulcan's  hammer.  Similar,  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  many,  was  the  birth  of  the  Trinity.  Perfect,  entire, 
lacking  nothing,  it  was,  they  think,  brought  forth  by  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  and  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
it  has,  in  their  apprehension,  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age, 
till  the  present  day,  suffering  no  diminution,  incurring  no  aug- 
mentation. A  most  mistaken  idea!  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
in  the  world  has  been  more  changeful  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  In  no  two  ages  of  the  Christian  era  has  it  been  the  same 
— in  no  two  parts  of  the  Christian  world — in  the  apprehension, 
scarcely,  of  any  two  Christian  professors. 

The  Trinity  is  composed  of  parts.  Of  these,  each,  for  the  sake 
of  perspicuity,  must  be  separately  spoken  of 

For  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
majority  of  Christians  remained  faithful  to  the  great  truth  taught 
by  the  Bible  and  by  nature — that  the  Father  of  the  Universe 
is  supreme.  Within  that  period,  it  is  true,  many  corruptions 
were  introduced  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel  was  greatly  tarnished,  the  faith  of  Christians  drawn 
out  to  a  length  most  alien  to  the  spirit  and  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament.  Yet  the  supremacy  of  the  Father  was  not 
lost,  till,  in  the  fourth  century,  Athanasius  and  his  abettors  had, 
by  wicked  arts,  introduced  two  other  Gods,  and  made  belief  in 
them  the  essential  requisite  in  a  Christian's  creed. 

The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  respecting  Jesus  Christ, 
is  as  positive  and  clear  as  that  respecting  the  supremacy  of 
the  Father.  All  the  statements  which  it  makes  respecting  him 
are  only  versions  or  amplifications  of  these  words: — "Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  by  signs  and  wonders  which 
God  did  by  him."  To  this  simple  confession  the  Church  at 
large  remained  attached  during  nearly  the  first  two  centuries  of 
our  era.  Of  this  fact  we  possess  the  most  certain  vouchers. 
Read  that  confession  of  faith  which,  on  account  of  the  Apos- 
tolical purity  of  its  doctrines,  may  well  be  termed  the  Apostle's 
creed.  In  that  you  see  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church — in  that 
you  see  a  specimen  of  the  confessions  of  faith  which  are  to  be 
found  even  in  several  of  those  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  who 
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aided  the  progress  of  doctrinal  corruption.  There  you  find 
neither  the  Trinity,  nor  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  the 
deiiy  of  the  Son.  No,  this  creed,  which  ascends,  in  point  of 
time,  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  sets  forth  the  unity  and 
supremacy  of  God,  and  the  manhood  and  divine  functions  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Under  the  names  of  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes 
was  included  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  converts.  This 
portion  of  the  early  Church  held  their  Saviour  to  be,  in  the 
words  of  Peter,  a  man  approved  of  God.  And  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  this  Church  was  founded  by  the  Apostles  themselves, 
and  presided  over  by  men  succeeding  the  Apostles  in  a  direct 
line.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  history,  that  the  early  Gentile 
Church  believed  in  the  simple  humanity  of  our  Lord.  Several 
of  the  most  eminent  Orthodox  Fathers  admit  that  the  earliest 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  not,  any  more  than  Jesus  him- 
self, set  forth  the  deity  of  Christ,  for  fear  of  exciting  opposition 
in  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  convert.  The  dis- 
closure, which  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  prudently  avoided, 
was  made,  they  assert,  near  the  end  of  the  first  century,  by 
tlie  AjMjstle  John. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years,  then,  by  the  admission  of  the  op- 
ponent, the  Church  knew  nothing  of  the  now  alleged  deity  of  ita 
founder,  but  was  left  to  the  impression  respecting  his  nature  which 
not  only  the  most  express  declarations  of  his  manhood,  but  also 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  death,  was  fitted  to  convey.  Most 
of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Unitarians,  those  who  deemed 
themselves  orthodox  destroyed,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  hinder 
the  world  from  knowing  how  late  was  the  origin  of  their  cor- 
ruptness in  doctrine.  But  enough  remains  even  in  their  own 
works  to  assure  us  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  humanity  was  the 
earliest  faith  of  Christians.  This  we  fin<l  the  early  Unitarians 
strenuously  maintained.  Those  who  opposed  them  are  able  to 
refer  to  no  hi^her  an  authority  in  point  of  time  than  Justin 
Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the  2nd  century — a  plain  proof  that 
down  to  his  time  the  humanity  of  the  Saviour  was  the  prevalent 
belief.  The  manner  in  which  they  oppose  the  doctrine  of  pri- 
mitive Unitarianism  shews  that  fewness  in  number,  and  novelty 
in  doctrine  were  with  themselves,  and  the  contraries  with  those 
whose  tenets  they  laboured  to  supplant.  Whenever  what  is 
termed  orthodoxy  has  been  the  prevailing  doctrine,  its  advocates 
have  always  been  intolerant  of  Unitarians.  In  the  times  of 
which  we  now  treat,  the  assumed  orthodox  spoke  with  mildness 
of  the  Unitarian  sentiments,  and  in  the  tone  of  apology  of  their 
own.  More  than  this — they  have  incidentally  left  passages  in 
their  works  which  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  Unitarianism 
of  the  great  body  of  Christians  during  at  least  two  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ.  •*  The  many — the  greater  part  of 
believers  were,  according  to  their  unwilling   testimony.  Unitarian 
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Christians,  and  as  such  scandalized,  frightened,  and  terrified  at 
the  innovations  of  the  learned  few." 

The  evidence  of  the  Unitarianism  of  the  primitive  Church  is 
not  confined  to  a  few  passages.  The  general  character  of  the 
earliest  productions  of  the  Christian  writers  is  in  favour  of  the 
alleged  fact.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  remark  true,  that 
critics  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  writings  by  their  freedom  from 
language  implying  or  declaring  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Irinity.  This  rule  of  criticism  is  generally  received, 
and  the  learned,  therefore,  have,  however  unintentionally,  given 
their  suffrage  in  favour  of  the  Unitarianism  of  the  early  believers. 

They  have  in  another  way,  not  the  less  valuable,  because  un- 
designed, afforded  evidence  of  this  fact.  You  can  scarcely  look 
into  any  one  who  with  competent  knowledge  has  written  on  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  but  you  find  assertions  respecting  the 
simplicity  of  the  faith  of  the  primitive  believers,  which  are  tanta- 
mount to  an  admission  that  their  creed  had  not  as  yet  been 
extended  beyond  the  essential  principles  of  Unitarianism.  The 
words  of  Cave  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  their  several 
statements.  **  The  truth  is,  their  creed  in  the  first  ages  was 
short  and  simple,  their  faith  lying  then  (as  Erasmus  observes), 
not  so  much  in  nice  and  numerous  articles,  as  in  a  good  and  holy 
life." 

From  other  writers  on  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians  we  have 
an  admission  extorted  by  the  vexation  that  they  felt.  From 
an  early  period  of  the  Christian  era  down  to  modern  days,  those 
have  existed  who  complained  of  the  poverty  and  defects  which, 
with  their  sentiments,  they  thought  characterized  the  creed  of  the 
primitive  believers.  No  language  can  better  express  the  feelings 
which  such  complaints  are  fitted  to  excite  than  that  which 
Lardner  used  on  recording  some  of  the  murmurs  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  Lardner— -than  whom  no  one  has  existed  better 
acquainted  with  primitive  Christianity,  and  whom,  if  the  clear- 
ness of  the  case  did  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  patronage 
of  great  names,  we  should  place  at  the  head  of  a  list 
of  worthies,  sharing  with  us  the  assured  conviction  that 
Unitarianism  was  the  faith  of  the  earliest  and  best  followers  of 
Christ — "  Poor  ignorant  primitive  Christians  !"  he  observes,  "  I 
wonder  how  they  could  find  the  way  to  heaven  !  They  lived 
near  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  They  highly  valued 
and  diligently  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  some  wrote  com- 
mentaries upon  them ;  but  yet  it  seems  they  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  their  religion  ;  though  they  embraced  and  professed  it 
with  the  manifest  hazard  of  all  earthly  good  things — and  many 
of  them  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than  renounce  it.  Truly  we 
of  these  times  are  very  happy  in  our  orthodoxy  ;  but  I  wish  that 
we  did  more  excel  in  those  virtues  which  they  and  the  Scriptures 
recommend  as  the  distinguishing  properties  of  a  Christian,    And 
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I  am  not  ti  little  apprehensive  that  many  things  which  now  make 
a  fair  show  among  us,  and  in  which  we  mightily  pride  our- 
selves, will  in  the  end  prove  weeds  only  on  which  the  owner  of 
the  ground  sets  no  value." 

If,  then,  Jesus,  was  at  first  accounted  not  God  but  a  man 
approved  of  God,  how  has  it  hap[)ened  that  he  had  assigned  to 
him  the  prerogatives  of  deity.  The  distance  between  God  and 
man  is  so  great,  that  he  who  was  really  man  could  never,  some 
may  imagine,  have  been  transmuted  into  God.  Strange,  indeed, 
we  grant  it  is,  that  the  creature  should  have  been  placed  on  aa 
equality  with  the  Creator.  The  surprise  of  the  reader  wilU 
however,  decrease,  if  not  vanish,  after  he  has  attended  io  the  foU 
lowing  considerations. 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  change  of  which  we  have  spoken 
by  a  reference  to  our  own  feelings,  but  to  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  Was  it  not 
strange  that  the  children  of  Israel,  immediately  after  the  reception 
of  the  law  against  idolatry — a  law  sanctioned  by  the  most 
stupendous  miracles — shouM  require  Aaron  to  make  them  a 
bra/.en  calf  for  an  object  of  their  worship  ?  Was  it  not  stranger 
still  that  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  who  had  seen  all  the 
wonders  done  in  Egypt  and  in  the  desert,  should  yield  to  their 
request  ?  But  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  we  have 
something  more  surprising  than  in  any  other  corruption  on  the 
page  of  history.  It  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that  a  man  should  be 
made  God,  since  a  piece  of  bread  is  held  by  myriads  to  have 
undergone  a  similar  conversion  through  the  lapse  of  near  two 
thousand  years,  and  in  thousands  of  places  at  the  same  moment. 
The  deification  of  the  intelligent  spirit  of  one  of  that  race  who 
in  the  Scripture  are  invited  to  become  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  declared  to  he  created  in  the  image  of  Qo<l,  is  surely 
a  less  marvel  than  the  deification  in  times  and  places  innume- 
rable of  what  possesses  not  even  animal  life,  and  is  taken  into 
the  human  frame  and  converted  into  a  part  of  its  natriinent  and 
substance. 

But  the  Gentiles,  by  whose  influence  the  corruptions  respecting 
the  person  of  Jesus  were  introduced  into  the  Church,  held  notions 
of  the  Deity  low  and  mean  as  compared  with  those  which  we  of 
these  times  entertain.  They  had  Gods  many,  and  Lords  many- 
Gods  of  like  passions  with  themselves.  In  many  instances  thelt 
deities  were  inferior  to  those  who  are  now  accounted  but  ordinary 
men.  The  power  of  these  Gods  was  restricted,  their  jurisdiction 
local,  their  character  lustful,  cruel,  and  gross.  How  childish 
must  have  been  the  notion  which  they  entertained  of  God  who 
contended,  as  did  aome  of  the  philosophical  theists  of  the  pagan 
world,  that  the  sun  and  stars,  yes,  and  this  earth  too,  were 
severally  Gods !  The  distance  which  actually  exists  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature  the  heathen  reduced  till  it  almost  di»<> 
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appeared.  They  brought  the  Gods  down  almost  to  earth.  What 
wonder  then  they  raised  a  man  to  Heaven,  especially,  since  man 
in  the  creed  of  the  many  was  descended  from  the  Gods — being 
their  workmanship — possessing  a  soul  the  same  in  substance  with 
them ;  nay,  was  begotten  *'  after  the  flesh,"  as  was  held  to  be  the 
case  with  some  mortals,  by  the  intercourse  of  deities  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  earth  ?  The  idea  of  deification,  then,  presented 
no  difficulty  to  the  mind  of  a  Pagan ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
most  familiar  with  it.  All  the  great  benefactors  of  man  the  Pagans 
had  deified.  Deification,  in  consequence,  became  in  the  mind  of  a 
Pagan  the  appropriate  reward  of  any  one  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  beneficence.  It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  for  a  Pagan  to 
avoid  ascribing  divine  honours  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Even 
Tiberius  the  Roman  Emperor,  not  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith, 
proposed,  on  hearing  of  the  deeds  of  Jesus,  to  the  Roman  Senate 
that  he  should  be  added  to  the  number  of  the  Gods  of  Rome. 
Such  at  least  is  the  statement  of  TertuUian  and  other  ecclesiastical 
writers,  the  truth  of  which  Lardner  is  inclined  to  admit.  But 
whether  the  proposal  took  place  or  not,  the  currency  of  the  story 
serves  to  shew  the  feelings  which  a  Roman  was  likely  to  entertain 
on  hearing  of  the  gracious  deeds  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  A 
religious  impostor  in  the  person  of  Alexander  we  know  was  deified. 
That  a  religious  benefactor  should  receive  a  similar  distinction  is 
surely  then  no  matter  of  surprise.  Peregrinus,  another  knave,  and 
Neryllinus,  an  obscure  mortal,  had  statues  erected  to  them  at 
Troas  and  Parium,  to  which  divine  honours  were  paid.  Epiphanes, 
the  son  of  the  heretic  Carpocrates,  and  a  heretic  as  well  as  his 
father,  was  deified  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  We 
hardly  need  subjoin  to  these  instances  the  well  known  fact,  that 
the  Romans,  borrowing  the  practice  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
were  accustomed  to  deify  and  adore  their  emperors  either  before 
or  after  their  decease,  though  they  might  be  the  vilest  of  mankind. 
Even  the  subordinate  magistrates  of  the  Roman  Empire  were 
very  frequently  adored  as  provincial  deities,  with  the  pomp  of 
altars  and  temples,  of  festivals  and  sacrifices.  Nor  was  this 
transference  of  the  honour  of  God  to  his  creature  man  limited  to 
the  heathen  world.  Before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as 
■we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  the  worship  of  angels  had  begun. 
In  the  Apostolical  constitutions,  as  they  are  called,  a  work  ex- 
hibiting under  a  false  name  a  true  picture  of  Christian  antiquity, 
Moses  and  the  Apostles  are  termed  Divine,  and  the  Christian 
bishops  Gods,  Scarcely  were  the  disciples  of  Christ  themselves,  in 
the  homage  which  they  rendered  to  the  emperors  of  Rome,  inferior 
to  the  unenlightened  heathen.  The  ceremonies  of  deification  were 
laid  aside,  but  the  titles  of  God  were  still  lavished  on  mortals,  and 
the  tongues  of  Christians  could  style  a  fellow-creature  your 
Divinity — your  Godship — your  Eternity.  Nor  did  the  Christian 
Church,  as  soon  as  she  had  power  to  follow  her  own  inclinations, 
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fail,  by  deifying  men  to  imitate  in  Rome  her  heathen  predecessors. 
She  carried  on  a  trade  in  the  manufacturing  of  a  kind  of  secon- 
dary Gods,  termed  Saints,  much  to  her  own  aggrandizement  and 
the  people's  degradation. 

While  deity  was  thus  easily  conferred  on  mortals,  strange  would 
it  have  been  had  the  Saviour  of  the  world  escaped  the  supposed 
honour.  The  heathen  when  they  heard  of  his  mighty  acts  would 
naturally  suppose  him  the  son  of  some  God,  and  enter  the 
Christian  Church  with  the  impression  that  if  he  did  not  enjoy  he 
certainly  merited  the  distinction  of  divinity.  At  all  events  the 
deification  of  a  man,  and  a  man  approved  of  God,  presented 
to  their  minds  no  insuperable  difficuhy.  They  were  familiar  with 
the  idea  ;  to  make  Gods  had  been  before  their  eyes  almost  as 
common  as  to  make  knights  in  these  days,  and  whatever,  there- 
fore, were  the  teachings  of  the  Scripture,  they  would  easily  be  led 
by  the  influence  of  men  of  learning  and  station  to  transmute  ia 
their  apprehensions  the  man  Christ  Jesus  into  a  Divinity.  Those 
who  could  term  an  Apostle  Divine — and  a  Bishop  God — and  hear, 
without  revolting,  an  Emperor  styled  Eternal,  might  well  give  the 
name  and  honours  of  Deity  to  one  confessed  on  all  hands  to  be 
inconceivably  superior  to  them  all. 

There  is  in  human  nature  a  strong  propensity  to  raise  above  the 
common  level  those  who  have  signalized  themselves  by  deeds  of 
beneficence.  Gratitude,  when  excited,  is  a  feeling  which  rather 
ranges  with  the  imagination  than  abides  the  control  of  reason. 
The  idea  of  a  benefactor  is  magnified  by  the  intensity  of  our 
emotions.  We  take  a  sacred  pleasure  in  enriching  our  conception 
of  him  with  many  an  excellence,  which  has,  perhaps,  no  other 
source  than  our  ima^^ination,  and  we  finish  this  illusory  but 
pleasant  fiction  by  ascribing  to  the  benefactor  himself  what  has 
an  existence  no  where  save  in  our  own  minds.  The  process  in 
the  case  of  men  of  rare  excellence  is  continued  from  age  to  age, 
till  he  who  originally  was  but  a  man  rises  into  the  rank  of  a 
Saint,  perhaps  of  a  God.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  he  is 
no  longer  seen  in  the  just  proportions  of  his  own  character,  but 
through  the  magnifying  mists  which  succeeding  years  have  accu- 
mulated on  the  horizon  of  the  past.  Actuated  by  this  principle, 
all  nations,  especially  in  their  earlier  stages,  have  made  men  into 
heroes,  and  heroes  into  Gods.  And  still,  in  these  days,  when  the 
empire  of  reason  has  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
imagination,  we  invest  with  a  hundred  imaginary  virtues  him 
whom  we  have  reason  to  esteem  either  for  his  moral  qualities  or 
his  beneficent  deeds.  The  words  of  our  Lord  are  daily  receiving 
illustration  in  the  feelings  with  which  we  entertain  the  memory  of 
the  great  and  good — "  Whosoever  hath  to  him  shall  be  given, 
and  he  shall  have  abundance."  With  what  facility  do  the  bulk  of 
the  people  at  least  make  an  idol  of  him  whom  they  have  reason 
to  respect  I     In  spiritual  concerns  especially,  how  easily  have  the 
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chief  functionaries  become  Gods  upon  earth  !  how  readily  have 
the  people  transferred  the  sacredness  which  belongs  to  religion 
to  those  by  whom  its  solemnities  were  observed  ! 

An  instance  of  the  undue  esteem,  which,  even  in  the  second 
century,  Christians  were  wont  to  feel  towards  superior  men  of  their 
own  community,  is  found  in  some  facts  connected  with  that  ex- 
cellent martyr  Polycarp.  So  excessive,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius, 
was  the  reverence  of  the  Christians  towards  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  constantly  to  keep  his  body  covered  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  touching  his  skin,  as  they  eagerly  strove  to  do  !  How 
anxious,  too,  were  his  flock  to  procure  his  dead  body  after  his 
martyrdom,  that  they  might  deposit  it  in  a  place  of  resort  common 
to  them  all,  and  make  it  a  bond  of  religious  amity.  The  Greeks, 
and  especially  the  Jews,  endeavoured  to  frustrate  their  design, 
under  the  alleged  fear  that  the  Christians  might  desert  Him  that 
was  crucified,  and  worship  Polycarp.  Notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  enemies,  the  believers  succeeded,  however,  in 
"  gathering  up  his  bones,  more  highly  to  be  prized  than  precious 
gems,  and  more  refined  than  the  purest  gold  ;"  those  they  buried, 
and  where  they  laid  them  there  they  assembled  every  year,  in 
order  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Polycarp's  death.  Men, 
then,  do  not  degrade  but  extol  their  benefactors.  The  process  of 
corruption  is  not  to  bring  down  the  great  to  their  own  level,  but 
to  raise  them  above  the  sphere  of  humanity.  We  thus  can  easily 
understand  how  it  happened  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  came  to 
be  worshipped  as  a  component  part  of  the  Godhead.  Such  an 
elevation  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  Well  might  we  have 
"wondered  if  nothing  of  this  nature  had  taken  place.  Strenuous 
must  have  been  the  exertions  of  any  who  could  have  stayed  the 
progress  of  corruption.  And  where  were  the  persons  supposed  to 
acquire  principles  such  as  to  induce  them  to  oppose  the  propensity 
of  their  contemporaries  ?  Being  men  they  would  have  like  passions 
with  their  fellows — would  feel  the  same  gratitude  to  their  Saviour 
— experience  the  same  prompting  to  extol  his  character,  and  to 
amplify  his  merits — and  be,  alike  with  others,  delighted  in  en- 
couraging those  feelings  of  complacency,  which,  when  duly 
regulated,  are  the  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Christ — 
but  which  unchecked  and  misdirected  lead  the  mind  to  ascribe  to 
his  person  the  dignity  that  properly  belongs  to  his  character.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  persons  with  such  sentiments  of  the  nature  of 
Christ  as  those  of  the  Ebionites  could  have  existed,  as  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  they  did  exist  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Church, 
had  Jesus  been  revealed  to  man  as  God  incarnate.  What  an 
overpowering  sense  of  awe  and  gratitude  would  each  convert  have 
experienced  on  learning  the  astounding  fact!  How  was  it  possible 
for  any  one,  made  a  partaker  of  the  blessings  brought  by  God 
himself  to  earth, — -how  was  it  possible  for  any  one,  to  undeify 
his  Saviour  and  degrade  him  to  a  man  ?    No  person  could  have 
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acted  thus — or  human  nature  then  was  not  the  same  as  human 
nature  now  ;  yet  this,  if  we  admit  the  Trinitarian  hypothesis,  thou- 
sands must  have  done — have  done,  while  yet  the  splendours  of  the 
risen  God  were  Ungering  on  the  horizon — while  those  to  whom  he 
had  revealed  his  glory,  and  those  who  had  heard  thereof  from  the 
eye-witnesses  of  it,  were  yet  on  earth.  Impossible!  Such  a 
thing  could  never  have  taken  place — the  feelings  of  every  man  are 
revolted  at  the  supposition.  The  hypothesis,  then,  which  leads  to 
so  absurd  a  conclusion  must  be  false.  Christ  was  not  revealed 
as  God.  On  the  contrary,  following  the  index  of  history,  believing 
under  its  direction  that  the  Church  at  first  was  Unitarian,  we  easily 

Jerccive  how,  from  the  principles  of  our  nature,  the  conversion  of 
esus  into  God  took  place. 


A  PARABLB, 

In  a  solitary  place  among  the  groves,  a  child  wandered  whither- 
soever he  would. 

He  believed  himself  alone,  and  wist  not  that  one  watched  him 
from  the  thicket,  and  that  the  eye  of  his  parent  was  on  him  con- 
tinually :  neither  did  he  mark  whose  hand  had  opened  a  way  for 
him  thus  far. 

All  things  that  he  saw  were  new  to  him  ;  therefore  he  feared 
nothing. 

He  cast  himself  down  in  the  long  grass,  and  as  he  lay  he  sang 
till  his  voice  of  joy  rang  through  the  woods. 

When  he  nestled  among  the  flowers,  a  serpent  arose  from  the 
midst  of  them :  and  when  the  child  saw  how  its  burnished  coat 
glittered  in  the  sun  like  the  rainbow,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  take  it  to  his  l)08om. 

Then  the  voice  of  his  parent  cried  from  the  thicket  "  Beware  1" 

And  the  child  sprang  up,  aud  gazed  above  and  around  to 
know  whence  the  voice  came ;  but  when  he  saw  not,  he  pre<" 
sently  remembered  it  no  more. 

He  watched  how  a  butterfly  burst  from  its  shell,  and  flitted 
faster  than  he  could  pursue,  aud  soon  rose  far  above  his  reach. 

When  he  gazed  and  could  trace  its  flight  no  more,  his  father 
put  forth  his  hand  aud  pointed  where  the  butterfly  asceudedi 
even  into  the  clouds. 

But  the  child  saw  not  the  sign. 

A  fountain  gushed  forth  amidst  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and 
its  waters  flowed  into  a  deep  and  quiet  pool. 

The  child  kneeled  on  the  brink,  and  looking  in,  he  saw  hit 
own  bright  face,  and  it  smiled  upon  him. 

As  he  stooped  yet  nearer  to  meet  it,  a  voice  once  more  said 
"  Beware  I" 

The  child  started  back;  but  he  saw  that  a  gust  ruffled  the 
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waters,  and  he  said  within  himself,  "  It  was  but  the  voice  of  the 
breeze." 

And  when  the  broken  sunbeams  glanced  on  the  moving  waves, 
he  laughed,  and  dipped  his  foot,  that  the  waters  might  again  be 
ruffled  :  and  the  coolness  was  pleasant  to  him. 

The  voice  was  now  louder,  but  he  regarded  it  not,  as  the 
winds  bore  it  away. 

At  length  he  saw  somewhat  glittering  in  the  depths  of  the  pool ; 
and  he  plunged  in  to  reach  it. 

As  he  sank,  he  cried  aloud  for  help. 

Ere  the  waters  had  closed  over  him,  his  father's  hand  was 
stretched  out  to  save  him. 

And  while  he  yet  shivered  with  chillness  and  fear,  his  parent 
said  unto  him, 

"  Mine  eye  was  upon  thee,  and  thou  didst  not  heed  ;  neither 
hast  thou  beheld  my  sign,  nor  hearkened  to  my  voice.  If  thou 
hadst  thought  on  me,  I  had  not  been  hidden." 

Then  the  child  cast  himself  on  his  father's  bosom  and  said, — 

"  Be  nigh  unto  me  still ;  and  mine  eyes  shall  wait  on  thee,  and 
mine  ears  shall  be  open  unto  thy  voice  for  evermore." 


ON  THE  DUTY  OF  STUDYING  POLITICAL  ECONOMY*. 

"  In  England  and  Scotland,"  says  Dr.  Cooper  (p.  21),  "  no 
well-informed  gentleman  is  permitted  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
labours  of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  and  Ricardo,  any  more  than 
of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Pope."  Alas!  Dr.  Cooper  thinks  too 
well  of  us,  as  he  would  find,  if  he  would  come  over  and  walk 
about  London  for  one  day.  If  he  went  to  the  Exchange,  he 
would  hear  hopes  and  fears  about  the  exchange  being  in  favour 
of,  or  against  our  country.  If  he  went  among  the  merchants' 
counting-houses,  he  would  find  petitions  in  favour  of  monopoly 
in  course  of  signature.  If  he  went  to  the  West  End,  he  would 
see  tokens  of  an  expenditure,  liberal  enough,  but  of  a  kind  hurt- 
ful to  the  general  interest.  He  would  see  beggars  in  the  streets 
levying  their  toll  on  passengers,  and  advertisements  of  charities 
would  meet  his  eye  in  every  direction.  He  would  find  farmers 
praying  for  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  grain,  and  shop- 
keepers mysteriously  bringing  out  their  smuggled  goods,  and 
beadles  getting  two  paupers  married  to  rid  their  parish  of  the 
charge  of  the  bride;  and  members  of  Parliament  in  the  club- 
houses advocating  petitions  in  favour  of  a  fixed  rate  of  wages. 
He  would  hear  of  riots  in  the  manufacturing  districts  on  account 
of  the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  and  of  rick-burning  in  the 

*  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy  by  Thomas  Cooper,  M.D.,  Pre- 
sident of  S.  Carolina  College,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Political  Economy. — 
Loudon,  Huuter,  1831. 
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agricultural,  where  some  capitalist  was  enclosing  waste  land.  He 
could  not  sit  in  an  inn  an  hour,  or  walk  the  length  of  a  street, 
without  perceiving  that  our  gentlemen  know  nothing,  generally 
speaking,  of  political  economy.  The  few  who  do  understand  it 
are  gentlemen,  we  admit.  It  is  but  too  evident  that  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  are  ignorant  of  it  yet ;  but  the  few  who  are 
not,  would  form  an  almost  indistinguishable  portion  of  the  nation, 
if  their  number  were  the  measure  of  their  importance.  Their 
talents  and  philanthropy  have  brought  notice  and  abuse  upon 
them  at  home,  and  honour  abroad  ;  their  talents  and  philanthropy 
alone,  for  they  have  no  adventitious  help.  They  are  not  in 
our  ministr)' ;  they  are  not  in  our  senate  ;  they  are  not,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  in  our  universities  or  public  schools.  The 
press  alone  is  open  to  them  ;  and  that  they  have  obtained  for  our 
nation  such  a  reputation  as  the  American  Professor  innocently 
assigns  us,  is  a  proof  which  it  is  exhilarating  to  receive  of  the 
greatness  and  stability  of  the  power  they  have  won  in  opposition 
to  the  blind  prejudices  of  the  people  and  the  haughty  irrationality 
of  the  aristocracy.  Dr.  Cooper  refers  to  some  of  the  principles 
of  the  administration  of  Ix)rd  Liverpool,  Canning,  and  Huskisson, 
in  proof  of  the  advance  of  the  science  in  this  country.  It  is  true 
that  we  owe  a  change  for  the  better  to  these  statesmen,  but  it 
would  amu.se  any  one  who  did  not  think  the  matter  too  serious 
for  a  laugh,  to  observe  how  obscure,  and  imperfect,  and  feeble,  is 
the  recognition  of  grand  principles  of  policy  among  those  who 
are  looked  upon  as  our  most  adventurous  statesmen.  They  are 
all  bit-by- bit  reformers,  when  any  departments  of  this  science  are 
in  question.  They  all  flounder  among  the  details  when  the 
direct  road  to  principles  is  open  ;  and  let  the  question  relate  to 
what  it  may, — to  Indian  affairs,  or  poor-laws  for  Ireland,  or  the 
corn-laws,  or  colonial  monopolies,  or  any  other  politico-economi- 
cal point,  the  time  of  the  house  and  the  patience  of  clear-sighted 
men  are  invariably  wasted  by  frivolous  discussions  on  irrelevant 
subjects,  or  on  difficulties  which  ought  to  have  been  laid  to  rest 
long  ago.  We  cannot  think  that  this  would  be  the  case  in  a 
debate  on  Macbeth,  or  Windsor  Forest,  though  it  possibly  might 
on  a  question  of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing.  Many  popular 
representatives  prefer  shooting  and  billiards  to  studying  Ricardo, 
as  much  as  Charles  Fox  preferred  tending  his  geraniums  to 
reading  Adam  Smith. 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  blame  does  not  chiefly  rest  with 
these  gentlemen  themselves.  We  wish  they  represented  their 
constituents  as  faithfully  in  all  things  as  in  their  ignorance  of 
political  economy.  If  they  did,  the  cry  for  reform  would  be  very 
gentle,  and  would  come  from  a  different  quarter.  It  is  true  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ought  to  be  able  to  point  out  to 
their  constituents  the  origin  and  nature  of  whatever  evils  they 
know  only  in  their  effects.    This  is  the  only  way  of  making  repre- 
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sentatlon  as  enlightened  and  effectual  as  it  might  be,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  of  keeping  the  conscience  of  the  representative  clear, 
and  the  harmony  between  him  and  his  constituents  unbroken; 
Suppose,  for  instance,  trade  in  some  manufacturing  district  is  at 
a  stand  from  a  dispute  about  wages.  Masters  and  men  desire 
their  representative  to  advocate  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.  If  he  does 
so,  he  commits  an  egregious  blunder;  if  he  declines  without 
having  a  good  reason  to  give,  he  offends  his  constituents.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  explain  to  them  the  absurdity  of  their  request, 
to  point  out  the  real  cause  of  their  troubles,  and  to  state  what  he 
can  attempt  for  its  removal.  But  this  is  more,  it  seems,  than  has 
hitherto  been  expected  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who 
have  tardily  and  imperfectly  learned  from  the  irresistible  evidence 
of  events,  those  truths  at  which  the  intelligent  among  their  peO" 
pie  had  arrived  long  before  by  a  shorter  cut.  Thus  it  has  been 
and  thus  it  is ;  and  since  it  is  so,  the  people  must  begin  by 
informing  themselves,  if  they  wish  for  a  better  state  of  things.  It 
is  evident  that  they  cannot  even  be  sure  of  choosing  their  repre- 
sentatives better  till  they  are  clear  as  to  what  is  requisite  in  their 
member,  and  can  judge  whether  he  possesses  the  requisites.  The 
people  then  must  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  before  they  can  expect  to  have  their 
interests  properly  taken  care  of  by  the  government. 

Nor  is  this  less  necessary,  supposing  the  ruling  portion  of  the 
commonwealth  as  well-informed  respecting  its  duties  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  execution  of  their  measures  depends  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  enlightened  co-operation  is  essential  to  their  success. 
There  would  be  little  use  in  the  removal  of  restrictions  if  voluntary 
monopolies  still  subsisted.  If  the  abuses  of  the  pauper  system 
were  abolished,  and  the  wisest  of  all  possible  measures  substituted, 
its  operation  would  be  impaired  if  the  public  persisted  in  giving 
alms  and  maintaining  soup  charities,  and  clothing  charities,  and 
other  well-meant  institutions  which  do  nothing  but  harm.  We 
do  not  mean  that  such  a  broad  difference  between  government 
and  people  could  long  subsist  while  the  government  was  in  the 
right ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  errors  of  the  people  would  sound 
public  measures  fail  of  their  effect ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  the  people  would  be  their  efficacy.  Whether, 
then,  the  government  be  wise  or  foolish,  ignorant  or  informed,  it 
concerns  the  people  to  understand  their  own  interests, — i.  e.  to 
learn  political  economy. 

Viewing  this  science  as  we  do, — as  involving  the  laws  of  social 
duty  and  social  happiness, — we  hold  it  as  a  positive  obligation  on 
every  member  of  society  who  studies  and  reflects  at  all,  to  inform 
himself  of  its  leading  principles.  If  he  cares  at  all  about  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  functions  in  the  position  he  holds,  he 
must  feel  himself  obliged  to  learn  what  those  functions  are,  and 
how  they  may  be  best  discharged.     He  would  not  place  himself 
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at  a  lawyer's  desk,  or  a  merchant's  counter,  or  mount  a  pulpit,  or 
dispose  of  his  services  in  any  way  without  learning  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  or  preparing  himself  to  fulfil  his  contract.  He 
would  not  pocket  his  salary,  and  accept  any  advantages  that  his 
position  afforded  him,  while  he  trusted  to  haphazard  or  to  daily 
routine  to  teach  him  what  he  must  do  or  how  he  must  do  it.  No 
honest  man  would  thus  engage  himself,  even  if  he  were  born  to 
his  office  and  were  subject  to  no  controlling  power.  Neither  will 
an  honest  man  accept  the  benefits  of  the  social  contract  without 
learning  how  to  fulfil  his  share  of  it.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  mem« 
her  of  society,  any  more  than  for  a  merchant's  clerk,  to  be  upright 
and  industrious,  and  amiable,  and  generally  intelligent.  More  is 
wanted  in  both.  They  must  be  skilful  as  well  as  lalx}nous,  and 
their  skill  must  be  appropriate  to  their  office.  The  clerk  must 
have  studied  the  principles  and  mastered  the  details  of  his  trade, 
or  he  does  not  de8er\'e  his  salary ;  and  the  member  of  society 
must  have  informed  himself  how  he  may  beat  serve  the  community 
before  he  can  fairly  apj)ropriate  the  benefits  of  living  in  a  commu<- 
nity.  His  general  intelligence  is  not  enough  if  it  does  not  guard 
him  against  particular  errors  in  the  discharge  of  his  function  { 
t.  e.,  a  merchant's  good  education  will  not  nullify  his  support  of 
a  monopoly.  His  uprightness  is  not  enough  if  it  does  not  pre- 
serve him  from  unconsciously  encouraging  fraud  in  others;  t.  e., 
a  representative's  honest  zeal  will  not  justify  an  ill-grounded  [tarty 
measure.  His  benevolence  is  not  enough  if  it  operates  to  increase 
misery ;  t.  e.,  a  kind-hearted  man's  almsgiving  will  not  make  the 
growth  of  pauperism  a  good  thing.  Thus  every  honest  man  who 
writes  himself  a  member  of  society  must  understand  political 
economy.  He  who  is  philanthropic  as  well  as  honest  lies  under 
a  double  obligation,  inasmuch  as  he  knows  it  to  be  in  his  {)Ower 
to  help  to  drive  those  above  him  and  to  lead  those  below  him  to 
a  similar  recognition  of  the  duty  common  to  them  all. 

It  is  not  till  we  see  how  deeply  the  laws  of  social  duty  and 
social  happiness  are  involved  in  this  science  that  we  become  aware 
how  important  it  ought  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  philanthropist. 
We  are  not  among  those  who  mix  up  moral  questions  with  poli- 
tical economy,  as  if  they  were  not  only  connected  but  identical. 
We  do  not  speak  of  demand  and  supply  and  heavenly-mindedness 
in  the  same  breath,  or  bring  exchangeable  value  into  immediate 
connexion  with  filial  piety  ;  but  we  think  that  this  study  partakes 
much  more  of  the  nature  of  a  moral  than  a  mathematical  science, 
and  are  quite  certain  that  it  modifies,  or  ought  to  modify,  our 
moral  philosophy  more  extensively  than  any  other  influence 
whatsoever.  Political  economy  treats  of  the  sources  and  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  of  its  distribution  and  consumption, — including 
under  the  term  wealth  whatever  ihaterial  objects  conduce  to 
the  support,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  man.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  a  great  proportion  of  national  crime  is  generated  by 
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poverty :  all  the  theft  and  much  of  the  licentiousness  of  which 
society  has  to  complain  is  produced  by  want  or  by  the  recklessness 
which  attends  a  state  of  want.     There  is  no  question  that  the 
frauds  and  all  the  demoralizing  methods  of  circumvention  frequent 
in  the  commercial  world  are  occasioned  by  institutions  which  make 
one  man's  gain  another  man's  loss,  and  foster  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  selfishness : — institutions  equally  bad  as  they  regard  morals 
and  social  economy.     There  is  no  question  that  idleness  and  impo- 
sition are  encouraged  by  all  methods  which  interfere  with  the  free 
course  of  industry,  or  which,  by  affording  a  premium  on  over-popu- 
lation, cause  the  supply  of  labour  to  exceed  the  demand.    There  is 
no  question  that  many  and  obstinate  wars  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  faulty  framing  of  commercial  treaties,  and  by  commercial  jea- 
lousies and  national  competitions, — all  which  are  inconsistent  with 
sound  principles  of  political  economy.  We  might  extend  our  exem- 
plification much  further;  but  it  is  needless.   It  is  as  true  of  a  nation 
as  of  a  family  that  its  individual  members  will  be  less  exposed  to 
temptation,  and  more  enlightened  to  perceive,  and  more  at  liberty 
to  discharge  its  duties  in  a  state  of  ease  than  of  poverty ;  and 
that  its  most  favourable  circumstances   are  those  where  there  is 
harmony  between  the  various  members  at  home  and  goodwill 
towards   their   neighbours   abroad, — a    harmony    and    goodwill 
secured  by  an  union  of  interests  and  a  reciprocity  of  good  offices. 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  philanthropic  persons  to  act  upon  this 
truth, — to  ascertain  the  leading  principles  on  which  the  national 
interests  are  based,  and  according  to  which  they  must  be  secured? 
If  our  philanthropists  would  but  do  this, — if  they  would  but  aim 
at  rectifying  principles  instead  of  ameliorating  the  consequences 
of  such  as  are  bad,  how  speedily  would  the  worst  of  our  social 
evils  disappear!     It  grieves  us  to  the  heart  to  see  how  charity  is 
misunderstood, — what  labour  and^ pains   are  spent  with  the  best 
intentions  for  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing,  while  the   same 
exertions  rightly  directed  would  benefit  thousands.     Hundreds, 
every  winter,  give  money,  and  time,  and  pains  to  supply  the  poor 
of  our  towns  with  bread  and  soup.     The  business  is  inadequately 
done,  at  the  best;  and  the  moral  effect  upon  the  poor  of  that 
sort  of  charity  is  so  bad  as  probably  to  counterbalance  the  present 
advantage.     If  half  the  pains  had  been  taken  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws,  directly,  by  urging  the  measure  on  government, 
and  indirectly,  by  enlightening  the  public  mind  on  the  policy  of  such 
a  proceeding,  the  poor  of  Great  Britain  might,  by  this  time,  have 
been  well  fed  without  having  lost  their  spirit  of  independence,  and 
would  moreover  have  the  prospect  of  being  well  fed  as  long  as 
they  could  work.     In  hard  winters  there  have  been  committees  in 
almost  every  town  near  the  coast  to  furnish  the  poor  with  coals, 
at  a  similar  expense  of  moral  evil,  trouble  and  cash.     A  very  few 
individuals  who,  last  year,  urged  and  carried  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
on^sea-borne  coal,  did  more  towards  warming  the  population — 
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without  any  counterbalancing  evil — than  all  the  gentlemen  with 
open  purses  and  all  the  ladies  in  drab  bonnets  who  benevolently 
busied  themselves  from  year  to  year.  Nor  was  fuel  the  only  good 
procured.  Bread  and  clothes  and  independence  came  in  the 
same  colliers,  though  nothing  was  charged  for  their  freight.  Ma- 
nufactures which  could  not  before  be  set  up  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  fuel,  were  established  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  was 
removed.  A  new  market  was  opened  to  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  earned  their  comforts  instead  of  having  to  beg  for 
them.  In  such  cases  as  these,  one  individual,  issuing  a  sound 
opinion  through  the  press  or  in  Parliament,  may  do  more  good 
than  a  score  of  charity  committees  with  a  score  of  members  in 
each.  Why  do  not  more  aspire  after  this  truly  effectual  benevo- 
lence ? 

Another  and  yet  more  important  consideration  to  the  good 
man  is,  that  the  application  of  moral  principles  varies  with  the 
social  condition  of  man.  Doubtless  we  shall  find,  when  we  reach 
a  better  state  of  knowledge,  that  these  principles  are  immutable  j 
but  we  cannot  use  them  in  an  abstract  form.  We  know  of  none 
which  have  admitted  of  precisely  the  same  application  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time.  Modes  of  action  which  are 
good  in  one  age  or  position  of  circumstances,  are  bad  in  another, 
while  the  principle  remains  the  same.  If  we  attempt  to  frame 
moral  systems,  we  must  make  them  for  present  use  only.  We 
must  provide  for  their  being  modified  as  the  condition  of  society 
changes,  or  we  shall  do  more  harm  than  good.  A  moral  system 
which  is  good  for  a  child  is  unfit  for  a  man.  A  moral  system 
which  is  suitable  to  an  infant  colony,  is  perfectly  inapplicable  to 
an  ancient  empire.  The  regulations  of  a  commercial  must  be 
different  from  those  of  an  agricultural  country.  No  man,  there- 
fore, can  either  teach  or  practise  morals  well,  however  sound  in 
his  general  principles,  unless  he  knows  the  circumstances  in 
which  his  principles  are  to  be  applied.  A  clergyman  may  preach 
well  on  justice,  and  may  have  the  most  earnest  desire  to  practise 
and  encourage  this  virtue ;  but  he  more  than  undoes  his  own 
laoour,  if  he  persuades  his  people  to  countenance  the  interference 
of  Government  in  the  employment  of  private  capital ;  i.  e.,  to 
petition  for  penalties  on  any  particular  mode  of  investment. 
He  may  thus  be  injuring  the  interests  of  thousands,  while  he  ad- 
vocates the  principles  of  justice.  In  like  manner^  if  his  week- 
day labours  are  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  almsgiving, 
instead  of  better  modes  of  expenditure,  he  does  more  for  the 
increase  of  pauperism,  wretchedness,  and  crime,  than  a  whole 
year's  preaching  on  benevolence  can  counteract.  If  he  were  a 
political  economist,  he  would  not  preach  the  less  fervently,  but 
ne  would  accompany  his  enforcement  of  these  principles  with 
illustrations  of  their  best  application  in  the  present  state  of 
society.     He  would  be  eloquent  on  the  right  of  man  to  employ 
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Tvhat  he  possesses  as  he  pleases  ;  and  would  show  how,  as  every 
man  knows  his  own  interest  best,  and  as  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic is  that  of  congregated  individuals,  the  part  of  justice  and 
benevolence  is  to  interfere  with  none  in  the  direction  of  their  own 
concerns.  He  would  show  that  the  principle  of  benevolence 
varies  in  its  application  according  to  the  position  of  events;  and 
that  almsgiving,  however  appropriate  an  act  of  benevolence  in  so 
peculiar  a  polity  as  that  of  the  Jews,  is  not  a  virtuous  deed  at 
present,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  create  more  misery  than  it  relieves  ; 
and  such  proof  he  would  afford.  These  explanations,  out  of  the 
pulpit,  would  add  force  to  his  Sunday  elocjuence,  instead  of  nul- 
lifying it. 

No  words  can  describe  the  evil  of  proceeding  on  a  false  prin- 
ciple, or  of  erring  in  the  application  of  a  right  one,  in  concerns 
80  momentous  as  those  of  society ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
limiting  the  responsibilities  of  all  its  members  for  the  mode  in 
which  they  employ  their  influence.  This  responsibility  cannot 
be  evaded,  for  every  individual  has  influence  ;  the  obligation  to 
learn  how  to  employ  this  influence  cannot,  therefore,  be  evaded. 
To  show  what  individuals  may  do  of  good  or  harm,  we  will  ad- 
duce one  case. 

Mr.  Sadler,  a  man  who,  by  some  means  or  other,  has  acquired 
a  degree  of  influence  to  which  his  qualifications  do  not  entitle 
him,  and  which  cannot  be  long  maintained,  finds  that  there  was 
once  a  divine  command  to  "increase  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth."  This  command  was  as  appropriate  as  possible  when 
issued  ;  viz.,  when  a  family  stepped  out  of  the  Ark  into  a  depo- 
pulated world,  where  food  might  be  had,  next  season,  for  the 
gathering,  and  where  the  deficiency  was  of  human  beings,  and 
not  of  produce.  Mr.  Sadler  chooses  to  apply  this  command  to 
our  country  at  the  present  time,  where  food  is  scarce  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  and  there  is  not  employment  enough 
to  enable  the  poor  to  surmount  the  restrictions  which  deprive 
them  of  foreign  grain.  If  Mr,  Sadler  can  effect  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions,  or  if  he  can  transport  the  supposed  subjects,of 
the  command  to  lands  which  want  replenishing,  his  principle 
may  hold  good  ;  but  he  is  bound  to  do  these  things  before  he 
advocates  a  now  untenable  principle.  If  his  advice,  as  it  now 
stands,  be  followed,  he  may  have  the  questionable  honour  of 
having  added  to  our  population  some  thousands,  born  in  wretch- 
edness, reared  in  vice,  and  expiring  the  victims  of  want  or  crime. 
Compare  with  the  deeds  of  Mr.  Sadler  those  of  Arkwright ;  he 
is  computed  to  have  added  a  million  to  the  permanent  population 
of  Great  Britain.  But  how?  By  providing  the  employment 
which  was  to  support  them.  Arkwright,  by  furnishing  the  sup- 
port of  a  permanent  million,  calls  them  into  a  life  which  may 
be  honest,  useful,  and  enjoyable.  Sadler,  by  encouraging  an 
increase  of  some  thousands  previously  to  providing  the  means  of 
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support,  calls  them  into  a  life  which  is  not  only  guilty  'and 
wretched  to  themselves,  but  injurious  to  others,  by  consuming 
the  resources  which  were  already  too  small.  Such  a  case  needs 
no  comment.  It  shows  us  something  of  our  responsibilities,  and 
throws  some  light  on  the  dispute  whether  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  or  is  not  a  good,  and  thus  affords  us  a  lesson  as  to  the 
mode  of  using  our  influence. 

Enough  has  been  said,  (though  we  seem  but  to  have  bordered 
upon  the  subject,)  to  prove  the  utilily  of  the  study  of  political 
economy.  Much,  very  much,  might  also  be  said  of  its  beauty. 
Yes,  its  beauty;  for  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  of  its  dry- 
ness and  dulness,  and  its  concentration  in  matter  of  fact,  we  see 
great  attractiveness  and  much  elegance  in  it.  We  might  reason 
at  some  length  upon  the  kindred  arguments,  that  there  is  ever 
beauty  in  utility,  and  that  there  is  no  beauty  which  is  not  in- 
volved in  matter  of  fact.  But  for  such  we  have  no  space.  We 
will  only  ask  if  there  is  no  beauty  in  those  discoveries  by  which 
the  resources  of  nature  are  laid  open,  or  in  those  processes  by 
which  her  workings  are  overruled,  to  the  benefit  of  man  ?  Is 
there  no  beauty  in  the  simple  and  comix)und  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  or  in  the  creative  processes  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, whose  results  are  embodied  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  human 
hands?  Is  there  no  beauty  in  the  principle  of  equalization 
which  maybe  trace<l  in  workings  more  extensive,  and  with  a  finer 
alternation  of  uniformity  and  variety  than  in  any  region  of  re- 
search with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted  ?  Does  it  not  gratify 
the  taste,  as  well  as  the  understanding,  to  discern  how  deficiency 
is  supplied,  how  superabundance  subsides,  how  influences  reci- 
procate, by  the  natural  workings  of  the  principles  of  social 
polity  ?  Is  there  no  pleasure  in  marking  the  approach  of  Plenty 
to  sow  her  blessings  round  the  cottage  of  the  labourer,  and  of 
civilization  to  adorn  the  abode  of  the  artizan  ?  Is  there  not 
gratification  for  the  finer  faculties  in  tracing  the  advancement  of 
a  state  from  its  infancy  of  wants  and  occupations  to  a  period  of 
prosperity,  and  thence  through  all  its  complications  of  interests, 
till  the  intricate  organization  works  with  all  the  regularity  which 
distinguishes  the  processes  of  nature,  while  it  is  instinct  with 
life,  and  (if  left  free  from  empiricism)  would  expand  into  a  ma- 
jestic growth  oflasting  grandeur  ?  Is  there  no  pleasure  in  finding 
in  present  events  a  key  to  the  past;  in  unravelling  the  mysteries 
of  policy  and  morals  which  perplexed  the  legislators  and  philo- 
sophers of  former  ages  ?  Above  all,  is  there  no  beauty  in  the 
dealings  of  providence  with  man  ?  Can  it  be  a  dry  and  irksdVne 
task,  to  explore  the  plan  by  which  communities  are  wrought  upon 
to  achieve  the  great  ends  of  human  virtue  and  human  enjoy- 
ment ?  Social  institutions  are  the  grand  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  for  the  government  of  man  j  and  no  labours 
can  be  more  >Yorthy  of  the  di&ciple  of  Providence  than  that  of 
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deducing  the  will  of  God  from  the  course  of  events— of  ascer- 
taining the  Divine  signature  by  which  institutions  are  sanctioned 
or  prohibited . 

Whatever  beauty  there  is  in  mathematical  science,  it  is  embo- 
died here ;  for  the  relations  of  number  and  quantity,  remaining 
immutable,  exhibit  a  new  series  of  results.  Whatever  beauty 
there  is  in  mechanical  science  resides  in  this  also ;  for  no  powers 
are  so  mighty,  and  nowhere  are  they  so  variously  combined  as  in 
the  mechanism  of  society.  Whatever  beauty  there  is  in  chemical 
science,  is  present  here  also ;  for  there  is  a  strong  analogy  be- 
tween the  mutual  action  of  natural  and  moral  elements.  What- 
ever beauty  there  is  in  moral  science  appears  pre-eminently  here ; 
for  hence  we  draw  our  inductions,  and  construct  our  theories,  and 
here  or  nowhere  we  must  try  the  principles  in  which  both  result. 
Hither  the  finger  of  God  directs  us  when  we  inquire  for  an  oracle 
to  expound  to  us  the  state,  and  prophecy  the  futurity  of  the  race 
which  He  has  destined  to  be  lords  of  the  earth  as  a  preparation 
for  becoming  citizens  of  a  better  state. 

If  there  be  any  who  think  natural  indications  of  the  Divine  will 
insufficient,  and  who  look  into  the  Bible  for  a  sanction  for  their 
studies  as  well  as  for  other  things,  we  beg  to  refer  them  not  only 
to  the  implied  principles  of  political  economy  which  abound  from 
the  first  peopling  of  the  earth  up  to  the  apostolic  institutions, — 
but  to  as  full  and  clear  an  exemplification  as  can  be  found  in  Adam 
Smith.  Dr.  Cooper  points  out  that  in  the  parable  of  the  ten 
talents, — inexplicable  to  all  who  do  not  understand  the  principle 
on  which  it  proceeds, — the  great  truth  is  illustrated,  that  capital 
hoarded  and  buried,  instead  of  being  applied  productively,  does 
not  yield  its  result  of  good.  It  is  true,  this  is  only  one  application 
of  the  general  law  of  increase  which  was  adduced  for  a  moral 
purpose  by  him  who  spoke  the  parable :  but  it  is  good  political 
economy,  and  they  who  wish  it  may  plead  a  gospel  sanction  for 
its  pursuit. 

Our  author,  who  is  not  only  the  first  professor  of  this  science 
in  his  college,  but  the  proposer  of  such  a  professorship,  has  done 
good  service  to  the  cause  we  have  been  advocating  by  the 
zeal  with  which  he  enforces  the  advantages  of  its  pursuit.  He 
vigorously  and  perseveringly  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  study 
political  economy,  and  urges  our  example  upon  them,  by  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  does  us  too  much  honour.  The  lectures 
before  us  are  what  they  pretend  to  be,  elementary,  and  we  doubt 
not  have  done  all  the  more  good  for  keeping  clear  of  the  abstruser 
parts  of  the  science.  They  comprehend  as  much  as  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  the  bulk  of  students  to  learn, — as  much  as  would 
regenerate  our  country  if  fully  understood  by  our  statesmen,  and 
pressed  upon  them  by  the  people.  Dr.  Cooper's  style  is  strong 
and  lively, — a  great  advantage  where  this  class  of  subjects  is  in 
question.     He  pins  his  faith  to  no  man's  sleeve,  but  takes  and 
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leaves  opinions  ps  his  judgment  directs  after  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  works  which  have  issued  from  various  schools.  He  goes  a 
great  way  with  Adam  Smith,  of  course ;  a  great  way  with  Say, 
Kicardo,  Malthus,  and  Mill;  combining  their  leading  opinions 
into  a  system  with  which  we  have  only  trivial  faults  to  find.  Our 
great  objection  is  to  his  deficiencies  of  arrangement.  We  cannot* 
indeed,  discover  any  principle  of  arrangement;  and  cannot  but 
wonder  that,  much  as  he  admires  Mill,  he  should  not  have  followed 
his,  which  appears  to  us  the  natural,  and  therefore  palpably  fit 
mode  of  evolving  the  principles  of  the  science ;  namely,  by  class- 
ing them  under  the  heads  pro<luction,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion,— interposing  exchange  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable  to 
treat  separately  of  this  method  of  distribution. 

We  must  gratify  ourselves  by  giving  one  extract,  in  which  is 
implied  a  valuable  sanction  of  our  preceding  arguments. 

'Much  difficulty  and  deplorable  mistake  bus  arisen  on  the  subject  of 
political  economy  from  the  propensity  thai  has  prevailed  of  considering 
a  nation  as  some  existing  intelligent  being,  distinct  from  the  indivi- 
duals who  compose  it,  and  possessing  properties  belonging  to  no  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  member  of  it.  We  seem  to  think  that  national  mora- 
lity is  a  different  thing  from  individual  morality,  and  dependent  upon 
principles  quite  dissimilar;  and  that  maxims  of  political  economy  have 
nothing  in  common  with  private  econotny.  Hence  the  moral  entity — 
the  grammatical  being  called  a  nation,  has  been  clothed  in  attributes 
that  have  no  real  existence  except  in  the  imagination  of  those  who 
metamorphose  a  word  into  a  thing,  and  convert  a  mere  grammatical 
contrivance  into  an  existing  and  intelligent  being.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  we  should  be  aware  of  this  mistake :  that  we  should  con- 
sider abstract  terms  as  names,  invented  to  avoid  limitation,  descrip- 
tion, and  periphrasis — grammatical  contrivances  and  no  more :  just  as 
we  ui4e  the  signs  and  letters  of  algebra  to  reason  with,  instead  of  the 
more  complex  numbers  they  represent. 

*  I  suspect  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  discover  a  rule  of  morality, 
obligatory  on  individuals,  that  would  not  apply  to  nations  considered 
as  individuals;  or  any  maxim  of  political  economy  that  would  not 
be  equally  undeniable  as  a  rule  of  private  and  domestic  economy ; 
and  vice  vend.  The  more  effectually  we  can  discard  mystery  from 
this  and  every  other  subject,  the  more  intelligible  it  will  become  ;  and 
the  less  easy  will  it  be  for  designing  men  of  any  description  to  prey 
upon  the  credulity  of  mankind.  It  is  high  time  that  the  language  and 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  founded  upon  propositions  easy  to  be 
understood  and  easy  to  be  proved,  should  take  place  of  the  jargon  by 
which  our  understandings  have  been  so  long  cheated. 

'  Those  maxims  of  human  conduct  that  are  best  calculated  to  promote 
a  man's  highest  and  most  permanent  happiness  on  the  whole  of  his 
existence,  are  the  only  maxims  of  conduct  obligatory  on  individuals. 
There  is  no  other  rational  basis  of  moral  obligation  ;  for  what  can  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  upon  the  whole 
of  a  man's  existence?  There  are  no  rules  of  morality — there  is  no 
such  thing  as  virtue  or  vice,  but  what  originated  from  our  connexion 
with  other  creatures  whose  happiness  may,  in  some  degree,  be  affected 
No.  01.  D 
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by  our  conduct  What  rules  of  morality  can  affect  a  man  condemned 
to  pass  his  days  alone  on  an  uninhabited  island,  or  in  solitary  confine- 
ment within  the  walls  of  a  prison?  Tn  like  manner,  those  rules  of 
conduct  which  are  best  calculated  to  promote  the  mutual  happiness  of 
nations,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  as  individuals,  constitute 
the  only  maxims  of  the  law  of  nations  obligatory  on  all,  because  calcu- 
lated for  the  permanent  benefit  of  all.  So,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
a  nation,  those  rules  and  maxims  of  conduct  which,  upon  the  whole, 
are  best  calculated  to  promote  the  permanent  happiness  of  any  nation, 
that  is  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  in  the  capacity  of  members 
of  a  political  community,  are  the  laws  really  obligatory  upon  that  na- 
tion ;  and  the  force  of  the  nation  is  properly  exerted  to  carry  them  into 
effect  when  enacted,  against  any  individual  who  may  contravene  them  : 
always  taking  for  granted  that  those  laws  are  enacted,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  rulers,  but  with  a  view  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  of  citizens  composing  the  community.  This,  then,  is 
the  true  origin  of  moral  obligation,  whether  applied  to  national  aggre- 
gates of  individuals,  or  to  any  individual  of  the  number.  For  what 
stronger  or  higher  obligation  can  be  suggested  than  to  pursue  and  prac- 
tise systematically  those  rules  of  conduct  which  can  most  effectually 
and  permanently  secure  our  own  happiness  upon  the  whole?  What 
higher  or  different  motive  can  we  have  ?  It  will  be  found,  on  exami- 
nation, that  the  particular  rules  and  maxims,  comprehended  in  this 
general  expression  of  them,  are  the  same,  whether  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  one  individual  or  ten, — often,  or  ten  thousand,  or  ten  mil- 
lions.'—pp.  28—30. 


HERDER'S  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  MANKIND*. 

ART.   I. 


Entweder  ist  all  unser  Studium  der  Geschichte,  Statistik  und  Philosophie  nichts } 
oder  es  giebt  eine  Wissenschafl:  der  nUchsten  und  einer  femern  Zukunft,  so  weit  sie 
uns  angeht.     Herder,  Fom  ffitten  und  Ahnen. 

Either  all  our  study  of  history,  statistics,  and  philosophy  is  nothing;  or  we  may 
obtain  of  the  proximate  and  a  remoter  futurity  as  much  knowledge  as  concerns  us.— 

Of  Knowledge  and  Presentiment. 

Le  meilleur  moyen  d'aller  en  avant,  c'est  de  regarder  la  route,  qu'on  vient  de 
faire. — De  la  LUl£rature  Franfaise,  pendant  le  dix-huitiime  Siicle,  p.  109. 

We  may  be  thought  a  little  out  of  date  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  a  work,  the  first  part  of  which  ap- 
peared as  early  as  the  year  1784,  But  as  it  is  not  much 
known  to  the  mere  English  reader,  (whether  any  translation  of  it 
has  appeared  in  this  country  we  cannot  say,)  as  the  views  which 
it  exhibits  possess  a  permanent  value  and  interest,  and  have 
exercised  an  influence,  which  may  be  visibly  traced  in  the 
tendency  which  historical  and  philosophical  inquiries  have 
recently  assumed  in  France,  we  deem  no  further  apology  neces- 

*  Ideen  zur  Philosophie  der  Geschichte  der  Menscheit.  Herder's  Sammtliche 
Werke.  Zur  Philosophie  und  Geschichte.  Dritter  Theil. — Carlsruhe,  1820, 
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«ary  for  occupying  some  portion  of  our  pages  with  an  exanni na- 
tion of  its  contents,  and  for  pointing  out  the  application  of  the 
various  important  considerations  which  it  suggests  to  the  present 
aspects  of  society.  We  are  even  incline<l  to  beUeve,  that  the 
remoteness  of  the  date  of  this  work  may  in  some  respects  be  aa 
advantage.  Before  the  first  French  revolution,  enligntened  men 
throughout  Europe  were  beginning  to  investigate  the  elementary 
principles  of  society  with  a  freedom  and  a  boldness,  which  were 
checked  by  the  excesses  of  that  awful  crisis.  Herder  himself 
was  a  member  of  an  extensive  association  in  Germany  for 
promoting  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  his  country*, 
the  fruits  of  which  were  cut  off  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  soon 
after  its  formation,  by  the  violence  of  the  storms  which  raged 
through  the  whole  political  atmosphere  of  Europe.  Before  that 
time,  studious  and  speculative  men,  following  principles  into 
their  consequences,  condensed  the  essence  of  trutn  in  urief  and 
comprehensive  maxims,  which  had  been  abstracted  from  aa 
extensive  survey  of  human  affairs  ;  subsequently  the  experience 
of  practical  difficulties,  the  apprehended  risk  of  all  sweeping 
changes,  and  the  almost  insuperable  refractoriness  of  established 
institutions  have  led  even  good  men  to  circumscribe  their  appli- 
cation of  a  general  principle  with  so  many  limitations,  that  some- 
times— and  that  too  in  writings  and  speeches  avowedly  liberal 
in  their  object — we  are  almost  puzzled  to  discover  the  recog- 
nition of  anything  like  a  general  principle  at  all.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  conceive  there  may  be  some  benefit  in  tracing 
the  speculations  of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  author  oa 
the  noblest  of  all  themes — the  history  of  the  human  species- 
conceived,  and  given  to  the  world,  before  the  disastrous  events 
which  darkened  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  checked 
the  freest  range  of  inquiry,  and  deadened,  under  a  sense  of 
present  danger  and  inexpediency,  a  full  and  clear  perception  of 
the  ultimate  axioms  of  moral  anu  political  truth. 

There  never  was  an  individual  better  fitted  than  Herder  to 
sketch  out  a  general  scheme  of  the  philosophy  of  human  history. 
More  than  this,  perhaps,  we  cannot  say,  because  the  present 
work,  with  all  its  excellences,  must  be  admitted  to  be  slight  and 
sketchy  in  its  execution,  being  frequently  little  more  than  an 
indication  of  what  is  needed  to  elucidate  successfully  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  society.  But  it  abounds  in  noble 
thoughts,  in  pregnant  suggestions,  and  in  general  views,  which 
will  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
amining more  in  detail  particular  periods  of  history.  The 
extent  of  the  plan,  and  the  variety  of  considerations  which  it 
embraces,  presuppose  in  the  writer  such  a  range  of  general 
knowledge  as  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  possession  of  great 

*  See  account  of  the  Life  aad  Writiugii  of  Herder,  ia  a  former  Number  of  tb« 
Mouthly  Kepusitoty  for  1830, ' 
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depth  and  exactness  of  attainment  in  any  one  department  of 
human  learning.  But  Herder,  though  he  liad  not  the  profound 
eru(Htion  of  a  Heyne  and  a  Niebuhr,  or  the  accurate  science 
of  a  Humboldt  and  a  Blumenbach,  possessed,  nevertheless,  those 
qualities  of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  researches  of  others — to  catch  the  most  prominent 
features  of  his  subject,  and  to  group  skilfully  together  those  great 
general  facts  which  distinguish  the  history  of  the  human  species. 
His  ardent  genius  was  ill-suited  to  the  minute  investigation  and 
toilsome  accumulations  of  an  original  inquirer,  but  eagerly  ap- 
propriated the  copious  materials  laid  up  in  the  vast  repositories 
of  learning,  and  sought  to  introduce  light  and  order  and  harmony 
into  the  wide  chaos  of  warring  facts  and  conflicting  opinions, 
"which  they  exhibited.  To  the  strongest  religious  convictions  and 
an  exquisite  sense  of  the  good  and  beautiful,  he  added  a  power, 
■which  was  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  of  seizing  the  spirit  of  a 
particular  literature  and  of  a  particular  state  of  society,  and 
could,  therefore,  warmly  sympathise  with  what  was  estimable  in 
humanity,  under  its  most  diversified  aspects.  A  reverence  for 
man,  as  man — and  a  benevolent  solicitude  to  promote  whatever 
can  improve  his  condition  and  exalt  his  nature,  is  the  predomi- 
nant feeling  which  pervades  his  whole  work.  Consecrated  by  an 
association  with  these  views,  the  simplest  eflfusions  of  human 
sentiment,  and  the  rudest  memorials  of  manners  and  character — 
possessed  for  him  the  deepest  interest.  He  thought  with  Bacon 
that  a  ballad  or  a  legend  often  more  faithfully  indicated  the 
current  of  popular  feeling,  and  were  better  worth  studying  by  the 
historian  of  mankind,  than  the  graver  productions  which  are 
less  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  which  the 
cold,  technical  exercise  of  the  intellect  has  repressed  the 
free  and  natural  outpourings  of  the  heart.  He  had  traversed 
the  most  varied  and  distant  fields  of  literature ;  and  from  the 
pine-forests  of  Scandinavia,  amid  the  vast  plains  of  Tartary,  in 
the  wilds  of  Madagascar, — and  even  on  those  neglected  wastes 
'which  skirt  the  east  of  Europe,  on  the  confines  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic  races,  had  culled  the  sweetest  wild  flowers  of 
popular  poesy.  He  has  collected  these  gathered  treasures  in 
his  delightful  volume,  '  The  Voices  of  Nations  in  their  Songs  * ;' 
which  may  be  regarded  almost  in  the  light  o^  z.  piece  justificative 
of  the  principles  developed  in  the  graver  work  now  before  us. 

'Early  in  life,'  he  says.t  in  the  preface  to  this  latter  work,  'the 
thought  often  occurred  to  me,  since  everything  in  this  world  has  its 
science  and  its  philosophy,  should  not  that,  too,  which  most  nearly  con- 
cerns us — the  history  of  mankind — also  have,  in  a  large  and  general 
sense,  its  science  and  its  philosophy?  Every  pursuit  reminded  me 
of  the  suggestion ;  metaphysics  and  morals,  physics  and  natural 
history,  but,   above  all — religion.     Could  it  be,   I  thought,  that  the 

*  Stimmen  der  Volker  ia  Liedcru.    Werke,  Band  xxiv. 
t  Vorrede^p.  10— ]5, 
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God,  who  has  ordered  everything^  in  nature  according  to  meaKure*- 
weight,  and  number,  who,  according  to  these  principles,  has  regulated 
the  essence  of  things,  their  form  and  connexion,  their  course  and  sub- 
sistence, so  that  from  the  vast  fabric  of  the  universe  to  the  smallest 
particle  of  dust ;  from  the  power,  which  holds  earths  and  suns  toge- 
ther, to  the  most  delicate  fibre  of  the  spider's  web,  there  is  only  one 
governing  spirit  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power;  who,  moreover,  in 
the  structure  of  the  human  soul  and  body,  has  so  wonderfully  planned 
all  things,  that,  when  we  venture  even  from  afar  to  trace  the  purposes 
of  the  Ail-wise,  we  are  lost  in  the  abyss  of  his  thoughts,  that  such  a 
Being,  in  the  general  destination  and  ordering  of  our  race,  should 
deviate  from  his  course  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  act  here  without 
a  plan  ?  From  my  youth  these  thoughts  possessed  me,  and  every 
new  work,  which  appeared  on  the  history  of  mankind,  and  in  which  t 
looked  for  contributions  to  the  development  of  my  favourite  idea,  was 
to  me  a  discovered  treasure.  I  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  this  species  of 
philosophical  in(|uiry  was  latterly  coming  more  into  vog^e,  and 
availed  myself  of  every  assistance  which  circumstances  offered.  My 
book  will,  however,  shew  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
no  complete  system  of  the  philosophy  of  history  can  be  written ;  it 
may  be,  perhaps,  at  the  close  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years.' 

With  that  excursive  flight  of  imagination,  which  was  peculiar 
to  him,  Herder  deduces  nis  philosophy,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,  from  heaven,  and  occupies  the  two  or  three  first  chapters  of 
his  work  with  some  speculations  on  the  relative  position  of  our 
earth  in  the  solar  system,  on  the  agencies  of  the  atmosphere  by 
which  it  is  encompassed,  and  on  the  revolutions  which  it  has 
probably  undergone,  before  it  became  the  dwelling-place  of  man. 
As  it  is  the  moral  wisdom  rather  than  the  physiology  of  Herder, 
that  we  are  desirous  of  recommending  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
and  as  most  of  these  topics  have  since  his  time  been  discussed 
with  superior  science  and  more  extended  observation,  we  shall 
not  pursue  him  through  this  part  of  his  work. 

After  noticing  the  direction  of  the  principal  mountain-chains, 
as  the  skeleton  or  frame  work  on  which  the  continental  masses  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds  have  been  formed,  he  thus  points  out 
the  subserviency  of  physical  geography  to  correct  views  of  the 
progress  of  society,  and  shows  how  closely  natural  and  civil  history 
are  connected. 

'Nature  has  laid  down,  as  it  were,  the  rough  but  fixed  ground-plan 
of  the  whole  of  human  history,  and  of  its  revolutions,  in  the  direction 
which  she  has  given  to  the  mountain  ranges,  and  to  the  streams,  which 
she  has  poured  down  their  sides.  How  nations  here  and  there  broke 
through  their  original  limits  and  discovered  broader  lands — How  they 
advanced  along  the  course  of  streams,  and  in  fruitful  spots  built  huts, 
villages,  and  towns — How  they  entrenched  themselves,  in  a  manner, 
between  mountains  and  deserts,  with  perhaps  a  river  in  the  midst,  and 
then  called  the  region,  which  nature  and  habitude  had  thus  insulated 
for  them,  their  own — How,  in  such  places,  varying  according  to  the 
character  of  the  country,  different  modes  of  lile,  and,  finally,  states 
sprung  up,  till  at  last,  mankind  reached  the  ocean,  and  were  compelled 
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by  the  barrenness  of  its  shores  to  seek  their  subsistence  from  its 
waters :  all  this  belongs  as  much  to  the  gradually-advancing  history  of 
the  human  species  as  to  the  physical  history  of  the  earth.  It  was  one 
elevation,  which  produced  nations  of.  hunters,  and  kept  them  necessarily 
in  a  savage  state  ;  another,  more  extended  and  of  milder  climate,  which 
opened  a  field  for  Nomad  tribes,  and  induced  them  to  domesticate  the 
useful  animals  ;  another,  which  rendered  agriculture  both  easy  and 
necessary  ;  another  still,  which  introduced  a  sea-faring  life,  and  so, 
finally,  led  to  commerce  ;  distinct  epochs  and  positions  these  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  diversity  and 
vicissitude  brought  by  nature  into  the  structure  of  our  globe.  In  many 
regions,  consequently,  the  manners  and  modes  of  life  have  continued 
the  same  for  thousands  of  years  ;  in  others,  chiefly  from  external  causes, 
they  have  undergone  a  change,  but  a  change  always  bearing  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  land,  whence  it  came,  as  also  to  that  in  which  it 
happened  and  on  which  it  operated.  Seas,  mountain-chains,  and  rivers 
are  the  most  natural  boundaries,  not  only  of  lands,  but  also  of  nations, 
of  modes  of  life,  of  languages,  and  of  kingdoms  ;  even  in  the  greatest 
revolutions  of  human  affairs,  these  have  ever  formed  the  great  land- 
marks and  boundary-lines  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Had  the 
mountains  run  in  another  direction,  the  rivers  pursued  a  different 
course,  and  the  ocean  been  skirted  by  other  shores,  how  incon- 
ceivably different  would  have  been  our  disposal  in  this  vast  arena  of 
nations!'* 

The  following  suggestion  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  curious,  as 
baving  been  practically  applied,  since  Herder's  time,  by  Hum- 
boldt f.  We  may  observe,  in  regard  to  it,  that  the  connexion  of 
physical  geography  with  history  has  not  even  yet  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  in  our  manuals  of  instruction  ;  and,  indeed,  generally, 
all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  related  to  the  history 
of  our  species  have  been  cultivated  too  much  apart  as  separate 
and  independent  studies,  instead  of  being  made  to  throw  light  on 
each  other,  and  thus  to  furnish  important  results,  which,  but  for 
such  approximation  and  comparison,  would  never  have  been 
suspected.  Our  German  neighbours  have  laudably  set  the  ex- 
ample of  cultivating  history  in  this  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
spirit.     But  to  return  to  Herder's  suggestion — ^- 

'  It  would  be  delightful  (says  he)  to  have  a  mountain-chart  or  rather 
atlas,  in  which  these  pillars  of  the  earth  should  be  surveyed  and  marked 
out,  under  the  manifold  points  of  view,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
human  race  requires  them  to  be  considered.  In  many  places  the 
arrangement  and  height  of  the  mountains  is  determined  with  sufficient 
accuracy  ;  in  others,  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
the  nature  of  the  soil  on  its  surface,  the  fall  of  the  streams,  the  direction 
of  the  winds,  the  variations  of  the  needle,  and  the  degrees  of  heat  and 
warmth,  have  been  observed;  and  some  of  these  circumstances  have 
already  been  noted  down  in  particular  charts.  If  more  of  these  obser- 
vations, which  now  lie  scattered  in  separate  treatises  and  books  of 
travels,  could  be  accurately  collected  and  embodied  in  charts,  what  a 

*  First  Book,  vi.,  pp.  36-7. 
-    t  See  John  yon  Muller's  Note  on  the  passage,  p.  48.  >     >  v . 
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delightful  and  instructive  survey  would  the  historian  both  of  nature  and 
of  iiiuiikind  be  able  to  take,  at  a  single  view,  of  the  physical  pfeonfraphy 
of  the  earth  !  But  we  are  only  in  the  commencement  of  such  8tudie^). 
Scientific  inquirers  in  different  quarters  of  the  p^lobe  have  accumulated 
materials  for  the  rich  harvest  of  results,  which  probably  some  day  or 
other  the  Peruvian  mountains  (perhaps  the  mant  interesting  re^^ion  of 
the  world  for  the  higher  departments  of  natural  history)  will  reduce  to 
unity  and  certainty  *.' 

After  noticing  the  annlogies  of  structure  and  organization  per- 
vading the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  \?hich  exhibit  one 
predominant  purpose  of  nourishment  and  propagation,  varied 
according  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  case,  Herder  adopts 
this  general  view  of  the  physiology  of  man,  that  '  he  constitutes 
the  central  point  of  animated  nature,  the  consummate  foniii  in 
which  are  united,  as  in  a  refined  abstract  or  epitome,  the  featureji 
pf  all  the  tribes  around  himf.' 

The  development  and  illustration  of  this  general  idea  occupies 
all  his  third  book.  In  the  fourth  he  shows,  that  the  whole  of 
human  organization  is  calculated  with^a  view  to  the  exercise  of 
reason,  and  points  out  the  peculiarities  of  structure,  which  must 
for  ever  exclude  the  animals  that  most  nearly  resemble  man, 
from  attaining  to  its  functions.  We  have  already  noticed  that 
much  of  the  value  of  Herder's  book  consists  of  its  hints  and  sug- 

festions :  his  remarks  on  the  brain  will  justify  this  observation, 
[aving  stated  that  no  sure  results,  as  to  the  measure  of  intelli- 
gence, can  be  obtained  from  comparing  together  the  mass  of 
the  brain  in  diflerent  animals,  and  that  the  elephant,  the  most 
intelligent  of  brutes,  has  a  small  brain  in  proportion  to  its  general 
bulk,  he  applies  another  criterion  in  order  to  determine  the 
ground  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  human  species ;  and 
this  criterion  he  thinks  may  be  found,  not  in  the  absolute  mass 
of  the  brain,  but  in  its  more  delicate  elaboration  in  the  propor- 
tion and  position  of  its  parts  towards  each  other,  and  in  the 
exquisite  adaptation  of  the  sensory  to  collect  with  the  greatest 
exactness — and  most  energetically  to  combine  into  thought — the 
widest  extent  and  variety  of  outward  impressions.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  erect  attitude  of  man,  and  of  the  position  of 
the  head,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  senses,  in  relation 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  frame  J. 

*  It  were  much  to  be  wished,'  he  adds,  *  that  anatomists — especially 
in  the  examination  of  animals  that  resemble  the  human  species—would 

()ay  particular  attention  to  this  iutenial  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 
)rain,  according  to  their  position  towards  each  other,  and  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  head  in  its  general  organization  to  the  whole  body : 
here,  I  conceive,  lies  the  difference  of  organization  adapted  to  this  or 
to  that  instinct — to  the  functions  of  the  soul  of  a  brute,  or  of  the  inlel- 

*  Flnt  Book,  vil,  pp.  47,  48.  t  Second  Book,  iv.,  p.  76. 

;  Fourth  Bouk,  ii.,  p.  140. 
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lect  of  a  man  ;  since  every  bein"^  forms  a  living  whole  of  parts  harmo-. 

niously  co-operating  to  one  end  *.' 

This  general  statement  is  thus  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  ape. 

'  What  constitutes  the  organic  difference  between  our  head  and  that 
of  the  ape? — the  angle  at  which  the  head  is  inflected  from  the  trunk. 
The  ape  has  all  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  man  possesses,  but  he 
has  them,  in  accordance  with  the  structure  of  his  skull,  in  a  depressed 
position  ;  and  this  is  so,  because  his  head  is  fixed  at  a  different  angle, 
and  he  is  not  formed  to  go  upright.  As  an  immediate  consequence, 
all  his  organic  powers  are  differently  developed:  his  head  is  neither  so 
high,  so  broad,  nor  so  long  as  ours  ;  the  inferior  senses  are  thrust  for- 
ward with  the  lower  side  of  the  countenance,  and  it  becomes  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  brute,  just  as  his  depressed  brain  always  continues  only 
the  brain  of  a  brute:  though  the  ape  has  all  the  parts  of  a  human 
brain,  yet  he  has  them  in  another  position  and  under  a  diH'erent 
relation  t.' 

We  have  thus  far  dipped  into  the  physiology  of  Herder,  which 
may  not,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day,  be  considered  very  pro- 
found, or  probably  in  all  its  details  very  exact,  in  order  to  exhibit 
a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  treating  such  subjects,  and  also  to 
observe,  that  from  passages  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
just  quoted,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gall  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  have  taken  the  hint  of  his  system  of  craniology 

Our  limits  will  not  allow,  nor  perhaps  would  the  patience  of 
our  reads  endure,  a  full  and  particular  analysis  of  the  multifari- 
ous contents  of  this  work.  We  must  be  content,  therefore,  with 
tracing  its  general  plan  as  we  proceed,  and  with  exhibiting  and 
dwelling  upon  only  those  passages  which  possess,  either  from  their 
eloquence  or  from  the  importance  of  the  thoughts  which  they 
contain,  a  more  than  ordinary  claim  to  notice.  There  is  no  idea 
which  Herder  repels  with  more  indignation  and  disgust  than  that 
of  identifying  the  human  species  with  the  inferior  tribes  of  ani- 
mals ;  he  omits  no  opportunity  of  showing  how  distinct  and  firm 
is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  men  and  brutes.  It  will  not 
surprise  vis,  therefore,  to  find  his  varied  and  discursive  specula- 
tions on  the  physical  organization  of  man  terminating  in  the 
noble  conclusion,  that  the  end  of  his  being  is  the  cultivation  of 
religion  and  morality ;  that  he  is  born  for  freedom  and  immor- 
tality. Upon  these  topics,  as  also  on  the  influence  of  the  domestic 
affections  in  refining  and  elevating  human  nature,  there  are  some 
beautiful  passages  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  book  which  we 
would  fain  quote,  did  not  abundance  of  interesting  matter  lie 
before  us,  to  which  we  must  hasten  on.  We  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  Herder  declines  entering  into  any  metaphysical 
proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  drawn  from  the  supposed 
spirituality  and  simplicity  of  its  nature;  and  rejecting,  as  un- 
founded and  inconclusive.  Bonnet's  well-known  theory  of  pre- 
ordained germs,  judiciously  postpones  the  consideration   of  this 

*  Fourth  Book,  ii.,  p.  150.  f  Ibid.,  p.  149. 
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deeply  interesting  question  till  a  more  extended  view  of  his  sub- 
ject shall  have  enabled  him  to  rest  its  solution  oa  the  collected 
analogies  of  nature. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  universe  may  be  discerned  an 
ascending  scale  of  forms  and  powers  :  every  power  in  nature  has 
its  organ  ;  the  organ,  however,  is  distinct  from  the  power,  which 
only  acts  through  its  instrumentality.  Every  combination  of 
powers  known  to  us  indicates  progress  and  tendency  to  something 
higher.  Man's  nature  exhibits  a  system  of  spiritual  powers, 
operating  through  the  medium  of  appointed  organs,  and  termi- 
nating the  visible  climax  of  creation.  Hence  the  present  condi- 
tion of  humanity  may  be  considered  as  a  preparation  for  some- 
thing yet  to  come;  the  connecting  link  of  two  worlds,  the  last 
stage  of  the  animal  and  the  Grst  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  and  hence 
only  can  be  solved  the  apparent  contradictions  of  man's  character 
and  condition.  *  This  view,*  says  Herder,  '  which  rests  on  the 
universal  laws  of  nature,  furnishes  us  with  the  only  solution 
of  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  man,  and  consequently  with  the 
only  clue  to  the  genuine  philosophy  of  his  history*.' 

Speaking  of  our  ceaseless  tendency  onwards,  and  of  our  inabi- 
lity to  picture  to  our  imaginations  the  scenes  which  are  yet  to  be 
revealed,  he  thus  beautifully  and  feelingly  illustrates  his  meaning: 

*  Enou^rh  for  us  that  all  the  transmulaiions  which  we  notice  in  the 
lower  kingdoms  of  nature  are  progressions  to  something  more  perfect, 
and  that  we  have  thus  an  intimation  at  least  of  scenes,  into  which,  for 
higher  reasons,  we  are  here  incapable  of  looking.  The  flower  unfolds 
itself  to  the  eye  as  a^prout,  then  as  a  bud  ;  the  bud  becomes  a  blossom  ; 
and  now  tirst  from  the  blossom  shoots  forth  tlie  perfect  flower,  which 
commences  its  existence  in  the  order  described.  Similar  developments 
and  changes  occur  in  many  other  parts  of  creation,  amongst  which 
the  butterfly  furnishes  a  well  known  emblem.  See !  there  crawls  the 
unsightly  caterpillar,  obeying  the  gross  instinct  of  subsistence.  Its 
hour  arrives ;  the  faintness  of  deatli  seizes  it ;  and,  as  in  a  winding- 
sheet,  it  wraps  itself  in  the  web  which  nature  has  already  provided. 
Now  its  external  organization  stirs  into  a  new  life.  Long  and  wearily 
at  first  goes  on  the  transmutation — it  seems  to  be  destruction.  Ten 
feet  still  adhere  to  the  rejected  skin,  and  the  new  being  is  as  yet  un- 
formed in  its  limbs.  Gradually  these  fashion  and  arrange  themselves; 
but  the  being  awakes  not  till  it  is  all  there.  Now  it  bursts  forth  into 
light,  and  in  an  instant  the  last  development  Uikes  place.  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  the  soil  pinions  spread  themselves  into  five  times 
the  magnitude  they  possessed  under  the  integuments  of  death,  endued 
with  an  elastic  spring,  and  radiant  with  all  the  hues  which  only  the 
presence  of  the  sun  can  bestow  ;  expanded  and  ample  to  sustain  the 
new-created  being  on  the  gentle  undulations  of  the  zephyr.  Its  whole 
structure  is  metamorphosed:  no  longer  feeding  on  the  coarse  nourish- 
ment  of  leaves,  it  sips  the  nectar-dew  from  the  golden   chalice   of 

♦  Fifth  Book,  vi.,  p.  237. 
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flowers;  and,  instead  of  crawling  alon^  the  fifroiind  to  sotisPy  the 
cravings  of  a  gross  appetite,  it  is  now  guided  in  its  volatile  course 
by  the  finest  impulses  of  love.  Who  would  have  anticipated  a  butter- 
fly from  the  form  of  a  caterpillar?  Who  would  have  recognized  in 
both,  one  and  the  same  being,  had  not  experience  proved  it  to  us  ? 
And  both  forms  of  life  are  only  different  periods  of  one  and  the  same 
existence  on  one  and  the  same  earth  ;  where  the  organic  circle  com- 
mences anew  a  corresponding  course.  What  new  forms,  then,  of 
beautiful  development  must  be  slumbering  in  the  bosom  of  nature, 
where  her  circle  of  organic  life  spreads  wider,  and  the  periods  which 
she  successively  evolves  embrace  more  than  one  world !  Hope  then, 
O  man  !  and  prophesy  not :  the  prize  is  before  thee  ;  labour  to  secure 
it.  Cast  from  thee  what  is  unworthy  of  thy  nature  ;  aspire  after  truth, 
goodness,  and  heawnly  beauty }  so  canst  thou  not  miss  thine  immortal 


THE  VISIBLE  AND  THE  INVISIBLE. 


[This  paper  is  not  a  literal  translation,  but  rather  a  near  imitation  of 
some  beautiful  thoughts  by  the  Reverend  S.  Vincent,  Pastor  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Nismes,  which  were  published  in  the  perio- 
dical entitled  *  Religion  et  Christianisme,'  edited  by  Mr.  V.,  in  con- 
junction with  his  co-pastor  M.  Fontanes.  In  many  of  M.  Vin- 
cent's papers  we  are  struck  with  a  turn  of  thought  and  a  style  much 
resembling  those  of  Dr.  Channing.  The  character  of  the  periodical, 
also,  bears  a  very  near  resemblance  to  the  American  '  Christian  Ex- 
aminer ;'  it  has  the  same  didactic  and  clerical  appearance ;  two 
leading  articles,  generally  pretty  long  ones,  comprise  in  themselves 
the  chief  interest  of  each  number,  but  these  are  noble  pieces  of 
writing.  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  find  in  our  neighbour-land,  in 
that  land  which,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  many  are  perhaps  too 
apt  to  hold  in  contempt,  such  fervent,  rational,  earnest  piety.  The 
spirit  of  this  periodical  is  really  beyond  all  praise  ;  its  tone  is  gentle, 

•  humble,  firm;  it  is  full  of  well-considered  and  well-arrang^ed  truths. 

*  Fifth  Book,  v.,  pp.  234-5.  The  butterfly,  in  this  relation,  has  been  a  favourite 
common-place  with  poets  and  sentimental  prose  writers.  \\\\  are  reminded  of  Herder 
in  the  following  beautiful  lines  from,  perhaps,  the  most  finished  and  graceful  of  all 
the  efi'usions  of  the  late  Mr.  Roscoe's  muse. 

Unconscious  of  a  mother's  care, 

No  infant  wretchedness  she  knew  } 
But  as  she  felt  the  vernal  air, 

At  once  to  full  perfection  grew. 
Her  slender  form,  etherial,  light, 

Her  velvL't-textured  wings  enfold. 
With  all  the  rainbow's  colours  bright, 

And  dropt  with  spots  of  burnish'd  gold. 
And  balanced  oft  her  'broidered  wings. 

Through  fields  of  air  prepared  to  sail ; 
Then  on  her  venturous  journey  springs, 
And  floats  along  the  rising  gale. 

The  Birth  of  the  Butterfly. 
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It  Is  alike  free  from  formality,  ami  from  that  disregard  to  early 
associations,  which  deals  out  unmeasured  invectives  against  out* 
ward  observances.] 

'  Blessed  arc  they  who  have  not  seeu,  and  yet  hare  believed.' — John  xx.  29. 

These  words  are  and  always  must  be  true  of  the  fact  respecting 
which  they  were  first  spoken.  We  that  now  believe,  and  they  who 
are  to  come  after  us,  naust,  while  we  are  here,  walk  by  faith  and 
not  by  sight ;  but,  leaving  the  inamediate  question  of  Christianity 
for  awhile,  it  is  worth  reflecting  how  vast  a  proportion  of  our 
Doblest  things  is  invisible.  When  we  bring  them  before  us, 
they  seem  so  far  to  outweigh  all  we  have  seen  or  can  see, 
that  we  may  as  emphatically  say  of  them  as  did  our  Saviour  of 
his  own  uprising  from  the  dead,  '  Blessed  are  they  who  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed,' 

We  need  reminding  of  this  certain  and  remarkable  truth,  that 
all  our  best  things  are  objects  of  faith,  rather  than  of  sight.  It 
is  the  character  of  our  age  to  be  proud  of  its  spirit  of  investi- 
gation, and  to  submit  all  it  can,  and  more  than  it  ought,  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses.  We  need,  occasionally,  to  ask  the 
question  of  ourselves,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  field  which  phy- 
sical experience  and  the  investigations  of  the  senses,  can  of  them- 
selves open  before  us  ?  By  our  senses  we  perceive  colours,  and 
forms,  and  some  of  their  properties — their  hardness  and  softness, 
their  cold  or  heat,  moisture  or  dryness,  smells  or  tastes  ;  we  ex- 
perience the  pleasant  or  the  disagreeable  sensations  they  impart ; 
our  own  wants  we  perceive,  our  pleasures  and  our  pains ;  beyond 
this  we  •  have  not  seen.* 

'  We  assist  our  sensations  by  the  power  of  induction  ;  immedi- 
ately the  field  is  widened — detached  phenomena  are  arranged  in 
their  right  order,  more  properties  of  objects  are  made  known, 
and  the  laws  of  nature  are  m  part  revealed.  We  learn  to  anti- 
cipate, in  some  degree  to  dispose,  events — we  distinguish — we 
increase  our  pleasures,  and  lessen  our  pains.  The  outward  world, 
and  the  station  in  that  world  appointed  for  us  to  occupy,  become 
himiliar  to  us;  by  analogy  we  learn  the  most  certain  of  all  facts 
' — that  death  will  one  day  level  us,  as  it  levels  all  beside,  with 
the  dust. 

And  this  is  the  range  of  things  *  visible  ;'  and  even  here  we 
have  included  much  which  is  underived  from  sense — much  to 
which  sense  alone  could  never  guide  us.  There  are  the  ideas 
of  space  and  time,  and  cause  and  effect ;  who  has  ever  beheld, 
or  will  behold  them  i^  Yet  they  interpret  the  elements,  and 
classify  the  phenomena  of  nature  ;  through  them  our  senses 
speak  intelligibly,  and  experience  gives  her  lessons.  How  far 
are  we  now  from  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  endowments  ? 
Might  we  not  almost  say  that  everything  is  to  come  ?  All  that 
dignifies  and  ennobles  human  nature,  all  that  makes  us  men,  is 
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indeed  yet  unspoken.  And  first  there  is  thought,  and  all  its 
various  laws.  Are  they,  though  invisible,  less  certain  than  things 
visible  ?  No,  they  gain  as  implicit  an  assent  as  any  facts  which 
our  eyes  can  behold,  or  our  fingers  handle.  The  absurd  in  idea 
is  as  much  an  object  of  ridicule  as  the  imperfect  or  erroneous  in 
vision  or  in  action.  We  believe  in  our  own  minds,  we  believe 
in  the  succession  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  others,  but  we  neither 
have  seen  nor  can  see  them.  They  are  revealed  by  language,  but 
they  have  no  resemblance,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  to  any  earthly 
thing  of  which  our  -senses  take  cognizance :  yet  we  believe. 
Take  that  wonderful  conception,  the  belief,  the  consciousness — 
call  it  what  you  will — of  the  Infinite.  It  surrounds  whatever 
fields  of  experience  we  have  traversed,  it  is  the  gulph  in  which  at 
last  all  our  other  conceptions  are  swallowed  up.  We  add  it  to 
space,  in  order  to  form  the  idea  of  immensity — we  transfer  it 
to  duration,  to  frame  the  thought  of  eternity — we  add  it  to  power, 
and  intelligence,  and  goodness,  and  so  make  up  the  idea  of 
a  god.  Have  we  beheld  it  ? — have  we  received  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye,  or  held  it  in  the  hollow  of  our  hands?  Yet 
there  it  is,  in  the  mind  ;  the  most  central,  deep,  ineradicable  of 
ideas.  The  learned  may  try  to  banish  it  from  the  province  of 
the  sciences  :  in  vain  ;  it  was  there  before  science  had  begun  her 
work,  it  will  be  there  when  she  has  finished  ;  not  even  the  first 
elements  of  geometry  can  supersede  it,  for  the  object  of  geo- 
metry is  space,  and  space,  too,  is  infinite. 

And  the  Beautiful — that  everflowing  spring  of  pure  delights  and 
lofty  sentiments  ;  can  our  idea  of  that  he  explained  by  the  senses  ? 
We  see  it  in  nature :  we  frame  the  conception  of  it  for  ourselves : 
but  it  is  not  in  colour,  it  is  not  in  forms,  nor  sounds,  nor  words : 
but  rather  in  the  connexion  of  all  these  things  with  a  hidden 
spring  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  Beautiful  is  an  invisible 
privilege  of  the  spirit  still  more  than  a  quality  in  surrounding 
objects. 

And  the  emotions  of  Love— the  devotion,  the  self-subjugation, 
the  spirit  of  unhesitating  sacrifice,  the  readiness  to  give  up  even  life 
itself — whence  do  they  spring  ?  There  is  no  impurity  there  :  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  they  act,  their  purifying  influence  is  felt. 
From  our  earthly  nature  they  do  not  spring,  for  they  war  against 
the  passions  and  appetites,  they  are  the  manifestations  of  a  better 
nature — the  advanced  guard,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  powers 
of  an  invisible  world.  If  our  faith  in  these  divine  attributes  were 
to  be  less,  because  we  cannot  see  them  ;  if  we  ventured  to  slight 
the  generous  sentiments  by  which  they  are  revealed  to  us,  because 
they  cannot  be  the  objects  of  our  examination,  should  we  not 
indeed  become  contemptible  to  ourselves,  and  unworthy  of  the 
gift  of  life?  If  these  are  imaginations,  leave  them  for  me,  and 
take  away  that  which  you  call  reality. 

And  the  Conscience! — it  is  the  most  powerful  voice  which 
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speaks  to  the  heart  of  man  ;  more  wonderful,  more  inexplicable, 
than  any  instinct  whatsoever ;  a  deep  mystery  of  the  soul,  which 
the  sense  can  never  explore,  yet  which  is  an  object  of  the  most 
undoubting  faith — '  Thou  must ' — Whoever  has  heard  that  man- 
date in  his  heart,  speaking  amidst  temptations  and  pleasures  and 
necessities  ;  whoever  has  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  obeyed,  has  '  not 
seen,  but  yet  has  believed.'  The  clearest  revelation  of  an  in- 
visible world,  surpassing  in  authority  and  power  all  that  is  visible, 
has  been  his. 

He  has  believed  in  moral  obligation,  in  duty  and  in  right,  and 
such  a  faith  makes  man  an  immortal  being.  He  has  believed  in 
God  ;  for  the  idea  of  God  is  that  of  rectitude,  intelligence,  good- 
ness, love,  power,  invested  with  the  attributes  of  the  infinite.  He 
has  found,  too,  in  nature,  and  inhis  own  soul,  no  equivocal  traces  of 
ihe  being  to  whom  all  these  attributes  belong ;  traces  unseen  by 
the  outward  eye,  but  ever  visible  to  the  spirit.  In  God  and  in 
his  conscience,  in  the  order  and  the  disorder  of  the  world,  he  finds 
the  need  and  the  promise  of  an  immortal  life ;  without  this  and 
without  God  it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  duty. 

Here  then  are  mind  and  its  powers,  here  are  the  infinite,  the 
beautiful,  the  lovely,  the  holy,  the  just,  the  divine,  the  immortal, 
all  subjects  of  undoubting  faith,  yet  all  invisible.  These  are  our 
life,  they  are  what  we  cherish,  what  we  prize.  These  are  what 
rouse  up  our  souls  within  us  when  we  read  of  those  chosen  men 
in  whose  hearts  things  unseen  have  triumphed  over  the  objects  of 
sense.  Nothing  can  make  clear  the  page  of  human  history  but 
the  admission  of  things  invisible.  The  idea  of  illimitable  power 
which  comes  in,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  limitations,  of  duty 
amid  the  strife  of  interests  and  pleasures,  of  what  is  unchangeable 
in  the  midst  of  fluctuation,  of  eternity  in  the  midst  of  time,  of 
God  in  the  diversity  of  nature,  these  alone  can  explain  a  large 
portion  of  the  history  of  human  nature.  And  things  invisible  have 
been  the  most  powerful  agents  on  the  stage  of  events,  inasmuch 
as  the  spirit  is  the  loftiest  part  of  human  nature.  Man  is  not,  like 
the  brute,  an  organized  being,  ministered  to  by  intelligence, — man 
is  a  mind  ministered  to  by  organized  matter.  Whoever  regards 
him  in  a  lower  light  does  not  understand  him. 

The  invisible,  then,  is  everything — the  visible,  how  little  in 
comparison  1  The  invisible  comprehends  the  soul,  the  power  of 
thought,  and  all  goodness,  virtue.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
universe  so  grand,  so  high,  so  beautiful,  or  so  true  ?  It  is  this  which 
ennobles  and  purifies  the  soul,  and  this  which  brightens  the  world 
with  reflections  from  above.  Here  are  the  order,  harmony,  bene- 
volence, and  beauty  which  enchant  us  when  we  survey  nature. 
It  brings  exhaustless  delights.  The  invisible,  without,  speaks  to 
the  invisible  within,  in  language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
God  speaks  to  the  soul.     Therefore  it  is  that  the  earth  is  beau- 
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tiful ;  if  what  our  eyes  behold  or  our  hands  can  touch  were  all, 
that  world  would  be  a  desert. 

Do  not  then  pride  yourself  upon  your  acuteness  or  superiority 
of  mind  when  you  profess  to  believe  only  what  you  see.  Marvel- 
lous acuteness  !  The  eagle  then  ranks  higher  than  you,  for  he 
sees  better  and  further.  Superiority  like  this  belongs  principally 
to  old  and  corrupted  nations,  who  have  refined  upon  their  luxuries 
and  wants,  till  they  have  made  sensation  everything,  all  the  rest 
nothing.  It  is  a  real  symptom  of  degradation,  for  it  argues  a 
weakness  of  moral  principle,  the  tendency  of  which  is  quite  of  an 
opposite  nature.  All  moral  agents  beUeve  in  things  unseen  ;  if 
they  cease  to  do  this,  they  cease  to  be  moral.  But  it  is  in  this  as 
in  other  things,  the  ignorant  treat  as  fancies,  what  those  who 
understand  them  know  to  be  important  truths.  Astronomy,  to 
one  totally  ignorant  of  it,  is  no  less  a  chimera  than  religion  to  a 
sensual  man,  or  music  to  the  deaf. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe  that  the  grand  aim  of  Chris*- 
tianity  was  not  so  much  to  increase  the  number  of  things  which 
we  must  believe  without  seeing  them,  for  many  of  these  were 
believed  without  its  aid,  but  rather  to  submit  some  of  our  hidden 
realities  to  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  Jesus  came,  not  so 
much  to  make  us  believe  what  we  cannot  behold,  as  to  make  us 
behold  what  heretofore  had  been  only  believed  in.  He  came  to 
incorporate  in  his  life,  to  manifest  and  clothe  in  a  form  that  might 
be  seen  and  felt,  all  those  lofty  ideas  of  goodness,  greatness,  and 
truth,  which  had  been  floating  about  in  the  human  mind  for  ages. 
The  government  of  the  world  by  an  infinite  mind,  the  new 
existence  reserved  for  our  race,  the  dread  of  sin,  and  the  mercy  of 
God,  these  might  be  the  objects  of  faith  before,  but  he  fixed  and 
embodied  them  in  external  facts,  in  the  course  of  his  lofty  mission. 

Place  man  where  you  will,  in  whatever  condition  you  please, 
he  will  be  noble,  great,  pure,  moral,  and  blessed,  if  he  '  has  not 
seen  and  yet  has  believed.'  He  will  be  little  and  low,  immoral, 
and,  finally,  wretched,  if  he  believes  only  '  because  he  has  seen,' 
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SINGLE  SERMONS. 

I. — Moral  Cautiont  on  the  anticipated  Approach  of  the  Cholera.  A 
Sermon,  by  W.  J.  Fox.     London:  C.  Fox.     1831. 

II. — The  Happy  and  Triumphant  Close  of  a  Christian  Course.  A 
Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  lamented  Death  of  the  Rev.  J.  Manning. 
By  U.  Acton.    Browne:  Exeter.    Hunter:  London.    1831. 

III. — The  True  Foundations  of  Joy  and  Peace  in  Believing.  A 
Sermon  preached  at  Dridgrcater,  before  the.  Western  Unitarian 
Society.    By  H.  Acton.   Browne:  Bristol.    Hunter:  London.    1831. 

IV. — One  is  Your  Master — even  Christ.  A  Discourse  delivered  before 
the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Munster.  By  W.  H.  Driimmond,  D.D. 
M.R.  I.A.     Hunter:  London.     Hodges:  Dublin.     1S31. 

V. — Unitarians  entitled  to  the  Name  of  Christians.  A  Sermon. 
To  which  is  added^  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  ff.  Hamilton,  anim" 
adverting  on  some  Passages  in  his  Address  to  the  Constituents  of 
Airedale  College.     By  Joseph  Hutton,  LL.D.     Hunter.  1831. 

The  sermon  which  stands  first  in  this  list  is  noticed  chiefly  to  observe 
that  one,  at  least,  of  Uie  preacher's  '  cautions'  was  speedily  shown  not 
to  be  superfluous.  Among  other  premonitions,  intended  to  put  the 
mind  into  the  state  which  is  most  desirable,  in  the  event  of  the  exten^ 
sion  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  this  country,  is  the  following  :— 

'  If  it  must  come,  let  it  not  impair  or  pervert  our  piety ;  let  it  not 
degrade  the  character  of  our  devotion.  If  pestilence  raged  around  us 
in  forms  far  worse  than  there  is  reason  now  to  apprehend ; — if  towns 
were  depopulated,  and  the  rank  grass  grew  in  the  streets  of  cities,  and 
loved  ones  fell  by  our  side,  and  the  dead  were  left  to  bury  the  dead,— 
it  wrould  not  be  the  less  true  that  God  is  love,  the  Almighty  Father, 
the  universal  Father,  the  everlasting  Father.  Some  would  blaspheme 
the  more,  and  profane  the  name  of  their  Maker ;  some  would  tremble 
and  crouch  before  his  supposed  vindictive  wrath ;  but  Christian  faith 
would  love,  and  trust,  and  bless,  amid  the  desolation.  Filial  piety  to 
God  is  not  a  mere  sensation,  produced  by  the  immediate  action  of  some 
external,  pleasurable  cause.  It  is  not  like  the  torrent,  mighty  after 
showers,  and  vanishing  in  the  drought ;  but  the  ever-flowing  stream, 
fed  from  a  living  fountain.  .  If  plague  or  pestilence  be  a  reason  why 
God  is  not  a  being  of  boundless  love  and  mercy,  and  the  object  of 
ceaseless  grateful  piety,  why  let  us  overturn  our  altars  now,  and  close 
our  temples,  for  such  things  have  been  in  the  world,  again  and  again. 
The  good  will  not  predominate  the  less,  nor  be  less  the  ultimate  result 
of  all,  when  we  are  sulTeriug  the  evil|  should  we  be  called  to  its  endiir« 
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ance.  And  as  this  is  the  right  (though  it  may  be  difficult)  feeling  of 
endurance,  so  is  it,  and  more  easy,  of  anticipation.  Let  us  look  for- 
ward in  the  light  of  divine  love.  If  the  peril  come,  it  has  its  mission  ; 
it  comes  from  God,  and  for  his  purposes.  If  so  we  anticipate,  we  may 
be  sure  that  to  us  it  will  be  amission  of  mercy.  We  shall  not  be  afraid, 
for  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear.  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him  ;"  and  that  trust  is  amply  justified,  and  will  be  gloriously 
rewarded.' — Moral  Cautiom,  &c.,  pp.  14,  15. 

Scarcely  had  these  remarks  reached  the  public,  through  the  press, 
when  the  following  prayers  were  issued  by  authority,  to  be  used  '  in  all 
churches  and  chapels  during  the  continuatice  of  our  danger  from  the 
pestilence.'  They  are  inserted  entire,  not  having  before  been  put  on 
record  in  our  pages. 

*  Most  gracious  Father  and  God,  who  hast  promised  forgiveness  of 
sins  to  all  them  that,  with  hearty  repentance  and  true  faith,  turn  unto 
Thee,  look  down,  we  beseech  Thee,  from  Heaven,  Thy  dwelling-place, 
upon  us,  Thy  unworthy  servants,  who,  under  an  awful  apprehension 
of  Thy  judgments,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  our  sinfulness,  prostrate 
ourselves  before  Thee.  We  acknowledge  it  to  be  of  thy  goodness 
alone,  that  whilst  Thou  hast  visited  other  nations  with  pestilence.  Thou 
liast  so  long  spared  us.  Have  pity,  O  Lord,  have  pity  on  Thy  people, 
both  here  and  abroad.  Withdraw  Thy  heavy  hand  from  those  who 
are  suffering  under  Thy  judgments,  and  turn  away  from  us  that  grievous 
calamity,  against  which  our  only  security  is  in  Thy  compassion.  We 
confess,  with  shame  and  contrition,  that,  in  the  pride  and  hardness  of 
our  hearts,  we  have  shown  ourselves  unthankful  for  thy  riiercies,  and 
have  followed  our  own  imaginations  instead  of  Thy  holy  laws.  Yet, 
O  merciful  Father,  suffer  not  Thy  destroying  Angel  to  lift  up  his  hand 
against  us,  but  keep  us,  as  Thou  hast  heretofore  done,  in  health  and 
safety ;  and  grant  that,  being  warned  by  the  sufferings  of  others  to 
Yepent  of  our  own  sins,  we  may  be  preserved  from  all  evil  by  Thy 
mighty  protection,  and  enjoy  the  continuance  of  thy  mercy  and  grace, 
through  the  merits  of  our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate,  Jesus  Christ. 
Annen.' 

'  O  Almighty  God,  who,  by  the  many  instances  of  mortality  which 
encompass  us  on  every  side,  dost  call  upon  us  seriously  to  consider  the 
shortness  of  our  time  here  upon  earth,  and  remindest  us  that  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  so  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.  Give  us  grace  to  turn  unto  Thee 
with  timely  repentance,  and  thus  to  obtain,  through  the  merits  of  our 
Saviour,  that  pardon  to-day,  which  to-morrow  it  may  be  too  late  to 
seek  for;  that  so  being  strengthened  by  Thy  good  Spirit  against  the 
terrors  of  death,  and  daily  advancing  in  godliness,  we  may  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  give  up  our  souls  into  Thy  hands,  O  gracious  Father,  in 
the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality,  through  the  mediation,  and  for  the 
merits,  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.' 

The  first  of  these  forms  is  particularly  objectionable.  Where  a 
Judgment  is  assumed,  the  connexion  between  the  transgression  and 
the  suffering  should  be  pointed  out.  We  are  expressly  forbidden  by 
our  Lord  to  infer  the  one  from  the  other.     The  assumption  is  at  vari- 
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ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  obvious  fact. 
The  cholera  knows  nothing  of  saint  or  sinner.  Intemperate  habits 
may  predispose  for  its  reception;  so  may  debihty  of  frame,  induced  by 
bodily  or  mental  exertions  of  the  most  honourable  description.  Its 
herald  may  not  only  be  the  wine-cup  of  the  reveller,  but  the  tear  of  the 
mourner,  or  the  midnight  lamp  of  the  student.  Warsaw  suffered  more 
than  Moscow.  Constantine  perished,  it  is  true  ;  but  Nicholas  survives. 
Diebitsch  was  struck ;  but  another  wears  the  blood-bought  title  to 
which  he  aspired.  It  is  not  thus  that  God  judges  the  earth.  Pesti- 
lence has  its  mission  ;  but  not  to  make  us  '  discern  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked.'  Repentance  has  its  obligations ;  but  to  feel 
their  force,  we  must  distinguish  the  sins  for  which  its  exercise  is 
enjoined.  Concerning  what  particular  sins  '  the  sufferings  of  others' 
from  the  cholera  are  to  warn  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  be  penitent, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  If  we  'ought  to  sing  praises  with  understanding,' 
we  certainly  ought  not  to  talk  of  our  transgressions  unmeaningly  or 
unfeelingly.  The  confession  in  this  prayer  deserves  both  these  epithets. 
Were  we  to  select  an  offence  as  most  proper  for  allusion  in  this  act  of 
devotion,  it  would  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  St.  James — *  Ye 
have  despised  the  poor.*  If  there  be  a  great  national  sin,  on  which  the 
cholera  can  be  regarded  as  a  judgment,  it  is  this.  The  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  is  an  invitation  to  disease.  But  then  the  crime  is 
perpetrated  by  one  portion  of  society,  and  the  calamity  falls  upon 
another.  Not  the  authors,  but  the  victims  of  institutions  which 
engender  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice,  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from 
contagious  or  epidemic  disease.  No  ;  the  heads  of  the  church  could 
not  have  meant  this,  or  they  would  not  have  combined  for  the  preven- 
tion of  that  great  political  measure  which,  in  its  results,  would  more 
avail  than  all  their  forms  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  They  would  have  shown  jjenitence  by  *  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice.' 

Mr.  Acton's  funeral  discourse  for  his  excellent  and  lamented  coad- 
jutor, Mr.  Manning,  has  appended  to  it  the  address  and  prayer  de- 
livered at  the  interment.  It  is  an  appropriate  and  interesting  sermon, 
from  the  words,  *  I  have  finished  my  course.*  The  preacher  treats  of 
human  life  as  a  course  of  duty,  of  trials,  and  of  discipline ;  and  con- 
cludes by  a  personal  application  of  the  subject  to  the  character  and 
Conduct  of  him  who  had  been  '  upwards  of  fifty  years  the  faithful  and 
beloved  pastor  of  the  Christian  church  assembling'  in  George's  Meet- 
ing House,  Exeter.  This  simple  and  literal  description  is,  perhaps, 
a  stronger  eulogy  on  the  deceased,  than  the  most  eloquent  tongue 
could  pronounce.  He  who,  in  such  a  station,  has  been  for  half  a 
century  both  '  faithful  and  beloved,'  needs  neither  '  storied  urn  nor 
monumental  bust'  to  certify  his  worth  or  preserve  his  memory. 

Of  No.  3,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  ia  the  ablest  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Acton's  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  decided 
without  being  dogmatical,  and  controversial  without  being  pugnacious, 
and  unitarian  without  being  sectarian.  With  the  hand  of  a  master- 
builder  he  lays  '  the  true  foundations  of  peace  and  joy  in  believing.' 
The  necessity  is  shown  of  personal  conviction,  distinct  views,  sound 
principles,  progressive  attainment,  and  consistent  conduct.  The  argu- 
ment is  broad  and  powerful.    There  is  nothings  of  that  petty  and 
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squabbling  spirit  which  often  displays  itself  in  controversial  discussions. 
We  rejoice  in  such  discourses  as  showing  the  growth  amongst  us  of 
a  just  perception  of  the  genius  of  genuine  Christianity;  of  which  it  is 
but  poor  praise  merely  to  say  that  it  is  anti-Calvinistic. 

The  sermons  of  Drs.  Drummond  and  Hutton  are  very  characteristic 
of  their  respective  authors,  the  more  strikingly  so  from  the  combination 
of  diversity  of  manner  with  similarity  and  almost  identity  of  subject. 
Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  both ;  and  will  expect  to  find  Dr. 
Drummond  in  his  manly,  fearless,  and  fervent  way,  repelling  aggres- 
sion, dethroning  usurpation,  denouncing  the  wrong,  and  asserting  the 
right ;  and  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  accustomed  tone  of  dignified  expostu- 
lation, sending  his  rebuke  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  gainsayers, — so 
many  of  them  as  have  hearts  which  anything  from  a  reputed  heretic 
can  reach.  This  is  what  readers  will  expect ;  and  they  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Dr.  Drummond  throws  himself  amid  his  controversial 
opponents  like  a  mailed  warrior,  raising  his  battle-cry,  and  dealing 
around  him  blows  which  need  no  repetition;  Dr.  Hutton  approaches 
their  ranks  like  a  white-robed  herald,  with  a  flag  of  truce  on  the 
trumpet,  which  yet  gives  no  uncertain  sound,  and  invites  them  to  an 
amicable  parley.  May  insolent  bigots  be  taught  humility  by  having  to 
sustain  the  perilous  onset  of  the  one;  and  good-hearted  fanatics  learn 
charity  by  encountering  the  persuasive  remonstrances  of  the  other  ! 
We  give  a  specimen  of  each  discourse. 

'  Had  men,  instead  of  listem'ng  with  stupid  credulity  to  Popes  and 
Fathers,  turned  their  eyes  to  Christ,  and  had  recourse  to  the  "  law  and 
the  testimony,"  religion  would  never  have  suffered  the  degradation 
and  corruption,  by  which  its  beauty  has  been  tarnished  and  its  influ- 
ence impaired.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  they  have  always  been 
too  much  disposed,  from  ignorance  or  fear,  to  give  up  their  right  to 
think,  to  inquire,  to  judge  and  decide  for  themselves, — a  most  dan- 
gerous concession ;  for  from  not  knowing,  not  valuing,  or  not  having 
courage  to  maintain  their  rights,  they  might  soon  be  left  without  any 
rights  to  maintain.  They  might  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject 
slavery,  both  political  and  religious.  As  long  as  they  continue  stedfast 
in  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  they  possess  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
makes  them  free.  But  they  bring  themselves  into  bondage, — abject, 
miserable,  degrading  bondage, — as  often  as  they  transfer  to  man  that 
right  of  decision,  which  belongs  only  to  God  and  their  own  conscience. 
*  Of  all  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  in  every  age  of  church  history,  none 
has  proved  more  formidable  than  deference  to  the  authority  of  those 
who  usurp  the  lordship  of  conscience,  and,  contrary  to  the  Saviour's 
injunction,  will  be  called  Master  or  Rabbi,  or  any  other  name  with 
which  the  spirit  of  adulation  can  gratify  the  proud.  Our  Saviour  him- 
self found  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  adop- 
tion of  his  faith.  The  question,  in  his  day,  was  not,  What  proofs  has 
he  given  that  he  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God — what  doc- 
trines has  he  taught — what  miracles  performed? — But,  "  Have  any 
of  the  rulers,  or  of  the  Pharisees,  believed  on  him  ?''  The  common 
people,  who  yielded  to  the  force  of  their  honest  convictions,  were  im- 
mediately assailed  by  reproaches  and  imprecations.  "  This  people^ 
who  know  not  the  law,  (i.  e.,  who  do  not  understand  the  law,  as  inter- 
preted by  their  rabbles,)  are  cursed."    Such,  in  every  age,  is  th$ 
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langfuage  of  those  who  insolently  assume  the  title  of  the  Orthodox. 
Such  are  the  insults  to  be  endured  by  honest  men,  who  dare  to  think 
for  themselves,  when  they  differ  from  the  law-established  dogmas 
of  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Such,  too,  is  the  impious  arrogance  of  the 
fetter  to  decide  on  every  question  that  comes  between  man  and  his 
God.  Though  their  pretensions  are  sometimes  resisted,,  they  are  too 
frequently  allowed;  and  doctrines  are  admitted,  not  because  they  are 
true,  but  because  they  are  clamorously  advocated,  because  those  who 
reject  them  are  vilified  and  anathematized — or  because  they  are  con- 
nected with  certain  worldly  advantages,  and  espoused  by  the  powers 
that  be — by  landlords,  patrons,  profitable  customers,  and  the  great 
man  of  the  family,  whose  smile  must  be  purchased  by  a  dereliction  of 
principle,  and  the  advocacy  of  established  corruptions.  Wealth,  and 
power,  and  fashion,  and  popularity,  have  a  wonderful  influence,  as  every 
one  knows,  in  perverting  the  judgment  of  more  than  their  possessors. 
They  dazzle  the  vain,  and  seduce  the  weak.  As  for  the  worldling,  he 
follows  the  stream,  and  in  all  circumstances  clings  to  the  side  ot  the 
strong.  He  tolerates  every  abuse — justifies  every  enormity.  In  the 
judgment-hall  he  re-echoes  the  sentence  of  Pilate,  and  in  the  crowd  he 
shouts,  not  Christ  but  Barabbas ! 

•  We  have  sometimes  heard  it  maintained  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
what  master  a  man  serves,  what  form  of  church  discipline  he  prefers, 
or  what  mode  of  faith  he  professes,  provided  his  life  be  virtuous : 

"  His  can't  be  wrong  whow  life  is  in  the  right." 
Grant  the  truth  of  this  often-repeated  adage — we  ask  is  that  man's  life 
in  the  right  who,  though  he  keeps  nine  of  the  commandments,  violates 
the  tenth — who,  thougti  he  neither  steals,  murders,  nor  commits 
adultery,  yet  bears  false  witness  against  his  neighbour?  Is  he  in  the 
right  who  gives  his  assent  and  consent  to  any  articles  of  faith,  which 
he  does  not  either  believe  or  understand?  Is  he  in  the  right  who 
sanctions  any  mode  of  worship  which  he  feels  persuaded  is  unscrip- 
tural — who  bows  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  or  abets  the  conduct  of  the 
sons  of  Eli,  whose  profligacy  caused  men  to  "  abhor  the  offering  of 
the  Lord  ?"  No — we  contend  that  his  life  is  in  the  wrong.  By  sanc- 
tioning what  is  false,  he  denies  what  is  true.  He  acts  a  lie — he  plays 
the  hypocrite.  While  he  pretends  to  be  the  friend  of  Christ,  he  pro- 
motes the  interests  of  Belial.  He  does  not  crucify  his  master,  indeed 
—he  only  delivers  him  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies.  He  is  neither 
his  Judge  nor  executioner.  No— he  is  only  a  traitor,  and  he  consum- 
mates his  treason  with  a  kiss.' — DrummondCs  Sermon,  pp.  17-19. 

'  And,  in  the  first  place,  if  you  are  disciples  of  Christ,  worthy  of 
the  name,  you  will  learn  of  him  only.  His  school  is  not  one  in  which 
the  pupils  are  commissioned  and  empowered  to  perform  the  Master's 
duty.  "  Learn  of  me"  is  his  injunction,  not  "  learn  of  mine.''  You  will 
find,  indeed,  many  of  your  uninspired  fellow-disciples  very  willing,  and, 
in  their  own  opinions,  quite  competent,  to  teach  you ;  they  will  kindly 
offer  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  personal  inquiry ;  they  will  give  you 
lists  properly  numbered,  and  arranged,  and  drawn  up  in  terms  even 
more  clear  and  explicit  than  those  of  Scripture,  of  the  articles,  both 
essential,  and  non-essential,  of  the  Christian  faith ;  they  will  tell  you 
(Exactly  what  you  mustf  and  what  vou  mar/,  and  Mrbat  you  may  nott 
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believe  in  order  to  salvation.  My  friends,  by  whatsoever  name  they 
may  call  themselves, — in  whatsoever  place  they  may  address  you  ; 
whether  they  occupy  the  chair  of  the  professor  or  the  pulpit  of  the 
divine;  whether  they  speak  to  you  from  this  pulpit,  or  from  any  other; 
be  their  reputation  for  talent,  integrity,  and  soundness  in  the  faith, 
high  or  low  ; — trust  them  not.  Receive  not,  on  their  bare  assertion, 
anything  that  they  may  say  of  Christ  or  of  his  law  ;  but  go  at  once  to 
the  fountain-head  ;  and  inquire  of  Christ  himself.  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  ascertain,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  from  them,  what  are 
the  articles — not  of  the  Catholic  Christianity  of  the  present  day,  which 
it  is  of  small  importance  for  you  to  know — but  of  that  Christianity 
which  Jesus  himself  taught, — which  deserves  therefore  to  be, — and  in 
the  final  result  of  all  things  certainly  will  be, — Catholic.  The  fictions 
of  opinion,  says  a  wise  heathen,  time  blots  out;  the  just  but  slowly- 
matured  decisions  of  truth  and  reason  it  confirms.  Be  it  your  sole 
aim  to  understand  aright  the  lessons  of  the  master,  as  tiiey  proceed 
from  his  own  lips,  and  those  of  his  inspired  followers.  Trouble  not 
yourselves  to  determine  whether  your  interpretation  of  his  words  be, 
or  be  not,  that  which  is  commonly  adopted.  If  it  be  the  true  one, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  become  popular  in  due  time  ;  and  if 
it  be  not  true,  no  popularity  can  sanction  it,  or  prevent  its  ultimate 
rejection.' — Huiton's  Discourse,  jip.  20,  21. 

Tiie  letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  which  Dr.  Hutton  has 
api>ended  to  this  discourse,  is  admirably  written.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  orthodox  orator  has  grace  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  himself^ 
for  he  evidently  has  great  occasion.  The  following  is  the  first  passage 
on  which  Dr.  H.  animadverts  : — '  The  author  has  not  referred  to  the 
self-styled  Unitarian  Academies.  He  confines  himself  to  Chris- 
tianity. Such  could,  THEREFORE,  have  no  more  claim  to  a  place  in 
this  catalogue  than  a  school  of  Confiicius  in  China,  or  the  college  of 
Dervishes  in  Ispahan.'  The  venom  of  this  passage  is  harmless  ;  the 
toad  itself  may  be  worth  preserving  and  exhibiting  as  a  curiosity  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  Calvinistic  rhetoric.  In 
addition  to  Dr.  Hutton's  pertinent  inquiry,  '  Why  Unitarians  should 
not  so  style  themselves? '  It  may  be  asked  by  what  term,  which  is 
not  condemnatory  and  calumnious,  they  would  be  allowed  to  call  them- 
selves, without  animadversion?  The  term  '  Humanitarian'  has  been 
most  frequently  suggested  by  opponents.  But  besides  that  this  desig- 
nation belongs  to  a  subordinate  doctrine,  and  is  totally  inapplicable  to 
the  Arian  portion  of  our  body,  it  is  open  to  the  very  same  cavil  as  the 
term  Unitarian.  Once  upon  a  time  two  or  three  of  our  number  took 
a  fancy  to  it,  and  what  was  the  result?  We  heard  a  minister  of  some 
repute  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  connexion  exclaim,  '  They  call  themselves 
Humanitarians,  forsooth  !  as  if  every  Trinitarian  did  not  also  believe 
in  the  true  and  proper  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ ! '  No  name  but  a 
nickname  will  satisfy  such  opponents  ;  and  of  them  a  succession  must 
be  devised,  or  the  opprobrium  wduld  wear  out.  Dr.  Hutton  next 
adverts  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  sweeping  charges  against  Unitarian  trus- 
tees. We  have  despoiled  their  treasures  and  usurped  their  sanc- 
tuaries! The  pretty  innocent  wolves,  who  have  been  so  cruelly  injured 
by  the  lambs  of  their  grandfathers!  It  would  be  decent  and  prudent 
in  them  to  hold  their  tongues  on  this  matter  till  the  result  is  seen  of 
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their  legal  pra:eedings  in  the  Lady  Hewley  case.  If  the  law  (whicU 
we  cannot  believe)  authorise  their  exclusive  appropriation  of  funds, 
which  were  originally  left,  and  have  hitherto  remained  unfettered,  why 
let  them  up  and  take  possession.  But  until  the  plunder  be  legalized, 
let  them  cease  to  malign  those  who,  not  by  any  effort  of  their  own,  but 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  have  been  placed  between  them  and  the 
object  of  their  cupidity.  We  pass  on  to  a  quotation  which  Dr.  Hutton 
has  accompanied  with  commendations  from  which  we  must  dissent, 
His  letter  thus  concludes : — 

*  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  take  my  leave,  yet  not  before  I  quote  one 
eloquent  passage  from  your  Address,  breathing  a  spirit  which  I  could 
not  but  wish  had  animated  the  whole.  "  We  felt,"  you  say,  (p.  ll») 
speaking  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  in  the  repeal  of  which 
Dissenters  of  every  persuasion  have  so  much  cause  to  rejoice,  "  we 
felt  deeply  the  unprovoked  wrong.  It  was  not  a  question  of  paltry  cal- 
culation,— the  high-minded  have  other  rules  to  determine  their  injuries 
and  other  sensibilities  to  appreciate  them.  We  were  insulted,  for  we 
were  tolerated !  We  were  grievously  persecuted,  for  laws  were  extant 
which  only  were  not  executed  because  their  enormity  made  them  void ! 
But  now  our  hands  are  free  !  When  our  mind  caught  the  first  con- 
sciousness, cherished  the  first  conviction,  that  we  were  free,  that  our 
children  were  free,  with  what  ardour  we  sprung  to  the  altar  of 
Liljerty,  with  what  devotion  we  knell  at  it,  no  words  can  describe: 
but  as  there  we  bent  our  hands,  our  enfranchised  hands,  now  thrown 
aloft  with  the  rapture  of  the  new  emotion,  and  then  clasped  in  gratitude 
for  the  acquirement  of  the  unexpected  boon,  we  breathed  the  vow 
that  they  should  never  cease — until  disease  enfeebled  and  death  palsied 
them,  (Heaven  has  heard  it!  Earth  shall  prove  us  faithful  to  it!)  to 
undo  every  burden  that  depresses  the  human  mind,  to  break  every 
fetter  that  galls  the  human  conscience.  Let  the  emancipated  Catholic 
say  whether  we  be  forsworn.  Let  the  chain  be  clanked  from  whatever 
shore  that  we  would  not  snap  asunder."  The  spirit  of  this  is  every- 
thing that  could  be  wished.  I  will  only  remind  you  that  the  chains 
which  obloquy  forges  may  be  as  galling  as  those  of  oppression,  and 
that  to  be  unjustly  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  as  unhclievers, 
and  transgressors  of  the  dictates  of  common  honesty,  may  be  even  more 
painful,  than  to  be  denounced  bylaws,  which  lie  dead  in  the  course 
of  nature  in  the  statute-book,  and  are  only  wailing  for  that  formal  inter- 
ment, which  shall  completely  hide  their  loathsome  remains  from  the 
human  eye.' — Hutton,  pp.  44,  45. 

The  worst  of  this  flourish  is,  that  it  is  all  mere  flourish.  It  is  not 
TRUE.  For  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  ortho<lox  dissent  has  done 
little  or  nothing  for  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  unless  when 
its  own  operations  wore  directly  impeded,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  question  of  negro  slavery.  Their  hearing  would  be  worth  but  a  short 
purchase  if  all  the  chains  they  have  left  untouched  vvere  to  be  clanked  in 
the  ears  of  the  orthodox.  The  Unitarians  could  rattle  a  link  or  two. 
Moreover,  we  have  not  forgotten  'laws  which  only  were  not  executed, 
because  their  enormity  made  them  void,'  and  not  because  there  were 
wanting  'self-styled'  liberators  occasionally  to  invoke  their  execution, 
^hia  was  before  their  famous  vow,  it  may  be  said.     Well  then,  we  ask, 
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if  nobody  in  England  knows  of  an  active  smithery  for  chain  manufac- 
ture established  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ?  Has  nothing  been  done  in 
Ulster  to  depress  the  human  mind  or  gall  the  human  conscience  ? 
"Which  of  the  proceedings  of  a  body,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  inquisition 
seems  to  have  become  again  incarnate,  has  been  discountenanced  by 
those  who  could  have  interposed  with  most  effect,  by  the  English  Tri- 
nitarian Dissenters?  Against  what  act  of  persecution  have  they 
remonstrated  ?  Nor  need  we  look  abroad, — '  Sin  lieth  at  the  door. 
Which  of  their  churches  has  imitated  the  State,  and  abolished  its  own 
little  Test  Act?  The  Independents  know  that  they  dare  not  allow  the 
freedom  which  they  claim  ;  and  that  in  their  societies,  where  most  they 
have  power,  an  honest  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  on  theological 
points  may  have  to  encounter  the  threat  of  damnation  and  the  infliction 
of  excommunication.  Let  but  the  ear  be  unstopped,  which  an  exclu- 
sive, and  therefore  unchristian,  creed  has  sealed,  and  they  may,  in  their 
own  churches,  hear  the  clanking  of  chains  around  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
And  now,  saying  nothing  of  a  long  list  of  negatives  which  would  reach 
half  over  Europe, — we  will  advert  to  the  immediate  topics  of  this  burst 
of  emancipatory  enthusiasm.  We  ask,  what  indications  [did  the  ortho- 
dox dissenters  give,  for  thirty  long  years,  of  these  deep  feelings  and 
high  sensibilities,  and  of  this  impatience  of  the  disgrace  of  toleration? 
They  bore  it  very  quietly.  Who  roused  them  from  that  long,  un- 
broken slumber?  Who  excited  them  to  action  for  their  own  hberation, 
and  marshalled  them  the  way  to  triumph,  and  rendered  that  triumph 
auxiliary  to  the  yet  greater  victory  of  Catholic  emancipation  ?  Who  ? 
The  Unitarians.  We  know  it ;  and  they  know  it ;  and  the  Catholics 
know  it ;  and  every  man  knows  it  who  was,  or  makes  himself,  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings.  It  was  the  formation  of  the  Unita- 
rian Civil  Right  Society  which  led  to  the  revived  discussion  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts.  It  was  an  increase  of  the  number  of  Unitarians 
among  the  deputies  which  infused  new  vigour  into  that  previously  inert 
body.  It  was  by  recognizing,  quoad  hoc,  the  Unitarian  Association, 
that  greater  strength  was  gained  for  the  general  committee.  And  of 
the  power  of  that  committee,  the  numbers  (in  proportion  to  the 
whole),  activity,  talent,  and  zeal  of  the  Unitarian  members  were  a 
most  important  and  essential  element.  It  was  by  the  Unitarians  that 
the  petitions  to  parliament  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  from  the 
general  body  of  dissenting  ministers,  were  saved  from  being  smothered 
by  the  previous  question.  It  was  by  the  orthodox  dissenting  ministers, 
in  and  about  London,  not  members  of  the  general  body,  that  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  legislature  against  Catholic  emancipation.  In 
congregational  petitioning  on  that  great  question  of  religious  liberty, 
the  Unitarians  not  only  led  the  way,  but  fought  half  the  battle.  '  Let 
the  emancipated  Catholic  say '  on  what  help  he  most  securely  reckoned 
all  through  the  conflict.  It  was  not  that  of  orthodox  dissent.  And  if 
in  Yorkshire,  or  other  parts  of  the  country,  (for  the  scene  is  not,  we 
believe,  laid  in  London,)  she  did  kneel  at  '  the  altar  of  liberty,*  with 
'  hands  thrown  aloft,'  and  vow  the  vow  which  Mr.  Hamilton  records, 
let  all  due  credit  be  awarded  for  the  exhibition  ;  but  its  breathings  must 
have  been  a  little  interrupted  by  those  chain-clankings  of  which  he 
speaks.  We  have  no  desire  to  curse  Meroz ;  but  it  is  rather  too  much 
for  Meroz  to  boast  of  having  won  the  battle  of  the  Lord.    The  intelli- 
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gent  friends  of  freedom,  and  there  are  thousands  of  such  amon<]^t  the 
orthodox  dissenters,  ought  to  feel,  and  we  hope  generally  do  feel,  that 
but  for  the  Unitarians,  an  indelible  disgrace  might  have  been  brought 
on  the  name  of  dissent.  They  must  be  aware,  too,  that  the  praclical 
working  of  their  system  is  not  so  much  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  as  they  and  we  desire  it  should  be.  He  who  speaks  in  the  name 
of  the  party  should  use  the  language  of  humiliation,  not  of  boasting ; 
and  abstain  from  calumniating  others  instead  of  appropriating  their 
deeds  and  merits. 


CONTROVERSIAL  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Athanasian  Apoitcuy  Rejected.     By  a  Bible  Christian. — Hunter. 

The  Athanasian  Apoxtasy  Rejected  is  a  compendium  of  anti-trini- 
tarian  arguments  and  expositions,  chiefly  selected  from  Mr.  Yates's 
Vindication,  with  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Channing's  *  Objections  to  Unitarian 
Christianity  considered,' and  an  introduction  by  the  compiler,  who  is  we 
understand,  Mr.  Thomas  Cobhett  of  Farnham,  a  nephew  of  the  well- 
known  William  Cobl)ett.  Tlie  style  of  the  introduction  would  be 
improved  by  *a  little  mollification.'  Those  who  do  not  except  to  the 
seasoning,  will  find  the  substance  Tery  wholesome. 

Church  Reform,  a  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     By  a 
Layman. —  E.  Wilson. 

It  was  said,  in  Russia,  that  the  Cholera  was  preceded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  swarms  of  little  blue  flies.  They  came  in  clouds  ;  and 
then  came  the  angel  of  death.  Let  the  Church  read  the  riddle. 
The  pamphlet  before  us  is  one  of  a  class,  which  has  of  late  become  so 
numerous,  as  to  defy  the  industry  of  reviewers,  and  almost  to  baflle 
the  power  of  arithmetic. 

The  layman  is  not  an  eloquent  or  profound,  but  a  clear  and  sensible 
writer,  and  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  of  which  he  takes  a  very 
extensive  view.  The  following  remarks  were  published  before  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Stanley's  proposition  on  Irish  Tithes : — 

•  The  existing  Church  has  now  a  weak  side,  which  it  had  not  forty 
years  ago.  Within  that  period  a  co-partnership  has  been  formed  with 
the  Irish  Church,  in  which  it  is  said  the  abuses  are  still  more  flagrant 
than  here.  Some  reforms  must  be  made  in  Ireland  ;  and  (hey  will 
be  much  stronger  precedents  for  reform  in  England  than  if  the  two 
Churches  had  remained  distinct.  I  never  could  understand  the  advan- 
tage accruing  to  the  English  Church  from  that  union:  yet  the  mea- 
sure, when  proposed  in  the  English  parliament,  passed  without  an 
observation  of  any  kind.  Not  a  word  uttered  either  to  approve  or 
disapprove.  The  laity  seemed  to  think  that  the  measure  did  not  con- 
cern them  in  any  way  ;  while,  no  doubt,  the  bishops  felt  pleased  at  the 
approaching  extension  of  their  corporation  to  the  si^ier  island. 

*  For  this  worldly  conduct,  however,  the  English  Church  bids  fair  to 
be  severely  punished  ;  and  deservedly,  as  she  has  been  instrumental  in 
perpetuating  the  clerical  abuses  in  Ireland.  Had  the  English  Church 
never  taken  that  of  Ireland  into  partnership,  the  latter  would  have 
undergone  a  change  long  ago.     But,  since  the  association,  the  failings 
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of  the  Irish  Church  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  English  Church 
also ;  it  being  the  universal  law  of  partnership,  that  the  acts  of  some 
of  a  firm  are  considered  as  being  done  in  the  name  of  the  whole. 
Thus  will  the  consequences  of  the  Irish  errors  be  made  to  fall  upon 
those  who  have  lent  a  hand  to  uphold  them  :  thereby  confirming  the 
justice  of  that  law  of  nature,  which  ordains  that  vices  should  carry  their 
owu  chastisements  in  their  train.' — pp.  63,  64. 


Four  Dialogues  between  Mr.  Smith,  a  Churchman  ;  Mr.  Stedman,  a 
Unitarian ;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  a  Calvinist,  relating  chiefly  to  Mys- 
tery and  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin  or  Depravity,  and  the  Atonement. 
By  Wm.  Hison.     London,  Hunter,  1831. 

An  old  story  in  a  new  dress,  and  the  dress  such  as  to  give  new 
interest  to  an -old  story.  The  writer's  classical  predilections  may  have 
had  their  influence  in  determining  the  form  of  the  publication.  Certainly 
his  conversance  with  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Cicero,  seems  to  have  aided 
Iiim  in  preserving  the  characteristics  of  the  interlocutors  and  the  spirit 
of  the  discourse.  With  their  excellences  are  united  an  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  style,  so  that  '  the  sense  (to  translate  from  Quintilian)  is 
obvious,  even  to  the  careless  reader ;  striking  the  mind  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun  do  the  eyes,  though  they  are  not  directed  upwards  to  it.* 
Wickliffe's  'Trilogus'  shook  the  Babel  of  papal  corruptions  to  its 
base.  We  are  not  without  a  hope,  that  Hison's  (ask  the  'Editor*  if 
this  is  not  a  7iom  de  guerre")  trilogus  may  do  much  to  undermine  these 
bulwarks  of  Antichrist,  '  mystery — the  Trinity — depravity  and  atone- 
ment.' Nor  do  we  doubt  that  this  tract  would  be  found  more  useful 
than  a  long  and  systematic  dissertation  with  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  Unitarian  Controversy;  especially  if  persons  of  limited  time  and 
mental  cultivation. 

While  we  approve  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  piece,  and  the  senti- 
ments and  arguments  brought  forward,  the  writer  of  this  notice  would 
point  out  the  following  passage  as  one  which  requires  qualification. 

'They  (the  Unitarians)  have  fabricated  no  system,  by  which  they 
have  ready  access  to  the  pockets  of  their  flocks,  on  behalf  of  associa- 
tions, and  societies,  and  missions,  of  which  the  exaggerated  accounts 
at  a  series  of  meetings  create  an  excitement  and  a  charity,  which  are 
more  easily  accounted  for  than  approved.  They  rigorously  exact  no 
"  penny  a  week "  from  their  poor  members :  in  fact,  they  do  not 
expect  the  poor  members  to  give  anything;  they  issue  no  quarterly 
tickets ;  they  do  not  eagerly  catch  at  every  passing  opportunity  to 
preach  two  sermons  all  the  year  round.  These  are  not  the  questionable 
acts  of  the  Unitarians.  Whatever  party  spirit  they  may  have,  these 
elements  do  not  enter  into  it.  The  Unitarians  are  as  concerned  to 
observe  these  deceptious  arts  of  popularity  in  others,  as  they  are  averse 
to  use  them  themselves.' 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  all  these  plans  may  not  be  '  arts' — still  less 
intentionally  '  deceptions,'  and  though  there  is  much  over-doing  among 
the  Orthodox,  there  is  as  much  neglect  among  Unitarians.  Tlie  selfish 
principle  is  strong  enough  to  keep  people's  money  in  their  pockets ;  to 
draw  it  thence  an  antagonist  of  some  power  is  needed ;  and  though  we 
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abhor  *  fabrication,*  we  would  have  organization  and  system.  Tliough 
we  abhor  fanaticism,  we  are  not  averse  from  wholesome  '  excitement.* 
And  though  we  would  not,  for  the  world,  'exact*  money  from  the 
literally  poor,  we  would  have  all  contribute  that  could, — though  the 
contribution  be  but  the  widow's  mite, — to  the  support  of  pul>lic 
worship  and  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  and  of  plans  of  beneficeuce. 

B. 


HISTORY  AND  SCIENCE. 

Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  including  the  Constitutional  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  from  the  Decease  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  Abdication  of  James  II.  By  R.  Vaughan.  2  vols.  8vo. — Holds- 
worth. 

We  mention  these  volumes  now,  liccausc  we  are  apprehensive  that 
it  will  not  speedily  be  in  our  power  to  ailbrd  them  that  more  extended 
notice  which  they  deserve.  The  author  is  a  minister,  mentally  as 
well  as  ecclesiastically,  of  the  Independent  class.  He  is  already 
advantageously  known  to  our  readers  by  his  life  of  Wycliffe,  which  was 
reviewed  in  our  number  for  September,  1828.  His  present  work  Is 
equally  characterized  by  judgment,  zeal,  and  indefatigable  industry. 
His  chief  object  is  to  show  tlie  influence  *  of  the  Puritans  and  their 
descendants,  on  the  great  questions  of  civil  freedom  and  liberty  of  con- 
science.'  This  object  is  pursued  with  a  kindred  sternness  of  mind  to 
that  of  the  parties  in  question,  which  prevents  his  degenerating  into 
the  advocate  or  apologist.  We  feel  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  honest 
and  conscientious  narrator;  one  who  will  not  turn  aside  a  hair's- 
breadlh  from  the  path  of  truth,  for  (he  sake  of  producing  an  elFect. 
The  (one  of  his  reflections  is  often  very  liberal,  because  he  always  aims 
to  be  strictly  just. 


Jjives  of  the  most  Eminent  British  Military  Commanders.     By  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.     Vol.  i.     (Vol.  xxv.  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia). 

The  lives  in  tliis  volume  are  those  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  Sir  Francis 
de  Vere,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  *  They 
are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  changes  which,  from  age 
to  age,  occurred  in  the  tactics  of  our  most  renowned  warriors.  The  life 
of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  for  example,  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  military 
commander,  at  an  era  when  war  was  rather  a  trial  of  bodily  prowess 
than  a  science.  That  of  Sir  Francis  de  Vere,  serves  to  illustrate  the 
gradual  introduction  of  a  new  system,  originating  in  the  invention  of 
fire-arms,  and  necessarily  resulting  from  it.  Cromwell,  of  course, 
holds  his  place  in  this  collection,  as  the  founder  of  standing  armies  in 
England  ;  and  Marlborough,  as  the  man  who  first  established  the 
claim  of  the  British  soldier  to  take  rank  with  the  best  and  most  skiU 
ful  in  Europe.' 

The  purpose  of  the  selection  is  further  promoted  by  a  very  inte- 
resting introduction,  containing  a  general  view  of  the  military  systems 
recognised  in  England,  from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present 
time.    To  some  of  the  political  reflections  in  the  life  of  Cromwell  W9 


SI 
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cannot  subscribe ;  and  there  is  a  want  of  consistency  in  the  motives 
and  feelings  ascribed  to  him  at  the  outset  of  his  public  life.  But  the 
narrative  is  usually  written  in  the  very  best  manner.  Mr.  (Jleig  tells 
a  story,  and  especially  a  story  of  battle  and  adventure,  excellently  well. 
The  life  of  Marlborough  is  only  commenced  in  this  volume.  How  far 
the  author  is  qualified  to  illustrate  the  science  of  war,  and  appreciate 
the  dis'tinctive  qualities  of  its  great  masters,  remains  to  be  shown  in 
the  continuation  of  the  series.  The  biographies  in  the  present  volume 
are  as  captivating  as  romances. 

The  fVorking-Mans   Companion.     Rights  of  Industry.     I.  Capital 
and  Labour. — London,  Charles  Knight,  1831. 

Holding,  as  we  have  long  done,  the  opinion  that  political  economy 
is  the  science  of  all  others  the  most  necessary  to  be  extensively  under- 
stood in  the  present  condition  of  society,  we  hail  all  attempts  to  render 
it  familiar  and  interesting  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  rejoiced  in 
the  appearance  of  the  '  Results  of  Machinery ;'  and,  though  somewhat 
disappointed  in  the  book  itself,  were  willing  to  overlook  its  defects  of 
arrangement,  &c.  in  consideration  of  the  great  benefit  which  must 
arise  from  this  first  exhibition  of  the  subject  therein  treated  in  a 
popular  form.  We  were  equally  disposed  to  a  favourable  regard  of 
the  work  before  us ;  but  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  think 
the  best  of  it,  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  is  suited  to  its  object,  or 
that  its  execution  does  credit  to  the  society  by  which  it  is  issued. 
If  it  had  been  the  first  attempt  of  an  individual  writer,  published  with- 
oiit  authority,  we  should  have  honoured  the  benevolence  of  the  project, 
and  been  very  tolerant  of  its  faults,  while  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
expose  them ;  but  we  see  no  inducement  to  toleration  in  the  present 
case.  Associations  like  that  under  whose  auspices  the  Working-Man's 
Companion  is  issued,  have  no  excuse  for  not  taking  care  that  all  they 
publish  is  as  good  as  it  can  be  made.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  dis- 
cern the  wants  of  the  people,  and  do  something  towards  supplying 
them ;  they  ought,  moreover,  to  furnish  the  best  information,  conveyed 
in  the  best  manner;  and  this  they  have  not  done  in  the  present 
instance.  We  like  the  intention  of  this  book ;  we  like  its  subject ; 
we  like  its  cheapness  ;  and,  what  is  more,  we  approve  its  general  views : 
but  there  our  approbation  ends.  Its  style  is  unsuitable  to  its  object  ; 
and  the  hopeless  confusion  of  its  contents  neutralizes  much  of  what  is 
good  in  them. 

If  there  is  any  department  of  knowledge  in  which  perspicuous  divi- 
sion of  subject  and  arrangement  of  materials  is  easy  to  the  teacher 
and  essential  to  the  learner,  it  is  political  economy.  Facts  may  almost 
be  said  to  classify  themselves,  and  principles  to  assume  their  own 
true  order ;  and  we  should  have  scarcely  believed  it  possible  to  collect 
such  a  mass  of  valuable  information,  and  to  announce  such  important 
principles  as  we  find  in  this  little  volume,  to  so  little  purpose.  We  have 
a  mob  instead  of  a  regiment  of  illustrations ;  and  we  can  answer  for 
ourselves  that,  if  we  had  never  studied  the  argument  before,  we  should 
have  had  a  very  vague  idea  of  it  now.  It  is  truly  mortifying  that  so 
mottled  a  fabric  should  have  issued  from  machinery  which  is  boasted 
of  as  combining  such  ample  resources.  - 
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The  style  is  also  inappropriate.  There  are  affectations  and  prettinesses 
in  it,  which  will  never  suit  those  for  whom  it  is  written  ;  and  in  every 
page  we  find  long  words  and  philosophical  terms  which  cannot  possibly 
be  familiar  to  the  working-man,  and  which  have  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  subject.  We  would  fain  send  the  author  back  to  the 
catechism  of  the  Com  Laws,  to  learn  perspicuity  and  simplicity.  If 
he  proved  an  apt  pupil,  we  should  have  no  more  going  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  surface  of  a  subject,  lighting  here  and  there,  only  for 
the  sake  of  flying  away  again ;  we  should  have  no  laboured  embel- 
lishments, where  plain  truth  is  the  best  eloquence  the  topic  admits. 

We  wish  that  everybody  who  agrees  with  us  in  our  opinion  of 
this  hook  would  speak  out.  More  numbers  are  coming,  and  their 
quality  might  be  improved  by  timely  criticism.  Amply  and  rapidly 
may  they  come,  for  ttie  people  can  scarcely  hear  too  much  of  this  class 
of  subjects.  But  let  what  is  taught,  be  well  taught ; — boldly,  clearly, 
and  simply.  Such  teaching  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  Diffusion 
Society  on  behalf  of  the  people ;  and  by  issuing  anything  inferior,  it 
forfeits  its  pledges  and  its  character.  R. 


On  Lavements  in  Indigestion.     By  Edward  Jukes,  Surgeon.     Second 
Edition.     Wilson,  1831. 

A  VERY  sensible  and  useful  little  book,  by  the  ingenious  inventor  of 
the  stomach-pump,  which  has  saved  so  many  lives.  We  recommend 
it  to  all  families.  There  is  no  quackery  in  it ;  no  affectation  of  en- 
abling people  to  do  without  medical  assistance  ;  but  much  salutary 
suggestion,  a  timely  attention  to  which  may  greatly  conduce  to  the 
preservation  of  health. 

The  author  is,  however,  only  to  be  trusted  on  his  own  ground.  He 
understands  medicine,  not  theology,  and  is  a  better  judge  of  indiges- 
tion than  of  inspiration.  *  Scriptural  Diet'  (p.  143)  may,  or  may 
not,  be  the  most  wholesome  diet  for  an  Englishman  in  the  reign  of 
Ring  William  the  Fourth.  In  referring  to  the  14th  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy, Mr.  Jukes  forgets  that  we  are  now  not  under  the  law  of 
carnal  ordinances.  His  argument  is  bad  logic,  where  he  says,  *  that 
the  Bible  being  true,  we  are  as  much  bound  to  adopt  these  precepts  as 
the  other  commandments  of  Scripture  which  have  been  written  for  our 
guidance.'  These  were  not  written  for  ovr  guidance.  They  are 
history,  not  morality.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  still  be  allowed  to 
wish  that  our  obligation  to  obey  the  precepts  of  Moses  should  apply  to 
them  as  expounded  by  the  comments  of  Abernethy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pompeii,  vol.  I.    (^Library   of  Entertaining  Knowledge.)      Charles 

Knight. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Diffusion  Society  is  very  useful  while  it 
brings  out  such  publications  as  this.  There  is  in  it  abundance  of 
knowledge,  which  is  abundantly  entertaining.     It  is  beautifully  got  up. 
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with  steel  engravings  and  wood-cuts,  the  latter  very  .numerous ;  and 
the  letter-press  is  rich  in  diversified  amusement  and  information.  Tlie 
restoration  of  Pompeii  (the  frontispiece)  is  a  splendid  picture.  The 
illustrations,  both  pictorial  and  descriptive,  are  full  of  interest.  If  Mr. 
Knight  does  not  send  us  the  second  volume,  we  shall  certainly  buy  it 
to  complete  our  set ;  though  that  is  a  practice  to  which  we  are  not 
addicted.  It  is  sometimes  said  of  news,  that  •  it  is  too  good  to  be 
true  ;'  and  we  half  suspect  that  our  enjoyment  is  too  great  to  be  moral; 
for  it  diminishes  our  humane  horror  at  what  the  Editor  describes  as 
'  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii,  and  provided  a  subject 
for  this  volume.'  We  have  here  a  new  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
final  cau.ses.  He  seems  to  think  the  poor  town  was  Burked  for  his 
dissection :  perhaps  this  induced  him  to  cause  Vesuvius  to  be  so 
beautifully  executed.  The  mountain  deserved  it,  being  taken  almost 
in  the  very  act. 


Mental  Recreation,  or  Select  Maxims,  Sayings,  and  Observations  oj 
Philosophers,  Statesmen,  Divines,  8fc,,  vpon  most  subjects.  Alpha- 
betically arranged.     Longman. 

The  compiler  has  levied  contributions  on  a  great  variety  of  authors, 
Solon  and  Pythagoras,  Seneca  and  Horace,  Shakspeare,  Fuller,  Zim- 
merman, and  Miss  Porter.  Tlie  result  is,  a  volume  of  three  hinidred 
and  thirty  12mo.  pages,  on  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  subjects. 
More  taste  and  judgment  might  have  been  displayed  in  the  selection. 
While  some  of  the  maxims  are  excellent,  others  are  false,  and  others 
again  are  downright  twaddle.  Yet  the  book,  though  not  a  trusty 
guide,  may  prove  a  very  amusing  companion  ;  and  if  it  do  not  instruct, 
still  it  may  stimulate  the  reader  to  itistruct  himself.  We  subjoin,  as  a 
specimen,  the  apophthegms  under  the  head  Friendship. 

•  Similitude  of  manners  is  the  strongest  cement  of  friendship.' — Pliny. 
'  How  fulsome  and  hoUgw  does  that  man  appear  that  cries — "  I  am 

resolved  to  deal  fairly  with  you."  If  so,  what  need  of  all  this  flourish  ? 
let  your  actions  speak  ;  and  as  nothing  is  more  scandalous  than  false 
friendship,  therefore  of  all  things  avoid  it.' — M.  Antoninus. 

'  Friendship  is  the  perfection  of  love.* 

'  True  friendship  rejoiceth  as  much  at  his  friend's  good  fortune  as  he 
does  at  his  own.' 

'  Be  slow  to  fall  into  friendship  ;  but  when  engaged,  be  firm  and 
constant.* — Socrates. 

'  Friendship  is  given  by  nature  for  a  help  to  virtue,  not  for  a  compa- 
nion to  vice.* 

'  Friendship  is  often  better  and  more  advantageous'  than  consan- 
guinity.' 

•  Those  who  violate  a  long  friendship,  though  they  escape  the  punish- 
ment of  their  friend,  shall  not  escape  the  vengeance  of  God.' — Socrates. 

'  The  love  of  man  to  woman  is  a  thing  common,  and  of  course,  and 
at  first  partakes  more  of  instinct  and  passion  than  of  choice  ;  but  true 
friendship  between  man  and  man  is  infinite  and  immortal.' — Plato, 

'  Contract  no  friendship  or  even  acquaintance  with  a  guileful  man ; 
he  resembles  a  coal,  which  when  hot  burneth  the  hand,  and  when  cold 
Ijlacketh  it.' — Hindoo. 
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'  A  friend  as  far  as  conscience  allows.' — French  Proo. 

*  Who  turns  up  his  nose  is  unfit  for  friendsliip.' — Lavater. 

*  Roughness  in  friendship  is  at  least  as  dis<^ustin^  as  an  ofTtinsive 
breath  from  a  beautiful  mouth/ — Lavater. 

'  Trust  him  with  little,  who,  without  proofs,  trusts  you  with  every- 
thing ;  or,  when  he  has  proved  you,  trusts  you  with  nothing.' — Lavater, 


Luther  8  Table  Talk,  or  tome  Choice  Fragmentt  from  the  Familiar 
Dlfcourfe  of  that  Godly,  Learned  Man,  and  Famom  Champion  of 
Gods  Truth,  Doctor  Martin  Luther.     Longman,  1832. 

A  BOOK  which  ought  to  be  upon  the  tables  of  all  who  can  relish  the 
extempore  effusions,  sometimes  stern,  -sometimes  playful,  sometimes 
odd,  but  generally  characteristic  and  striking,  of  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  of  human  intellects.  The  original  collection  was  published, 
in  1571,  by  Henry  Peter  Rebenstock,  minister  of  Kischeiiheim,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Captain  Bell,  who  had  served  in  Germany. 
More  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  authority  of  the  work  in  the  preface, 
than  we  think  can  be  justified.  In  the  selection,  at  least,  of  which  tliia 
volume  consists,  almost  every  article  bears  internal  evidence  of  genuine- 
ness. The  passages  by  which  an  owlish  gravity  may  be  annoyed  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  inventions  either  of  the  admirers  or  the  foes  of 
Luther.  The  committee  of  the  Long  i'urliument,  in  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  translation,  add  to  their  commendation,  that  '  we  find 
wilhal  many  impertinent  things ;  some  things  which  will  retpiire  a 
grain  or  (wo  of  salt;  and  some  things  which  will  require  a  marginal 
note  or  preface.'  Yet  even  these  may  serve,  to  borrow  Captain  Bell's 
phrase,  '  to  recreate  and  refresh  the  company.' 

Luther's  Talk,  as  here  chronicled,  thanks  to  the  Boswcll,  who* 
ever  he  was — he  had  a  nobler  subject  than  the  Scotchman — is  full 
of  character.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  jovial  energy,  like  that 
of  Shakspcare's  Richard,  only  directed  to  the  purest  and  highest 
objects  of  thought,  and  showing  the  devotion  with  which  heart,  soul, 
and  life  were  consecrated  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  It 
is  tabic  talk  ;  but  the  table  talk  of  the  mighty  reformer.  We  shall  quote 
as  long  as  the  space  we  can  spare  will  hold  out. 

*  The  second  Psalm,'  said  Ltither,  '  is  one  of  the  best  Psalms.  I 
love  that  Psalm  with  all  my  heart.  It  strikes  and  slashes  valiantly 
among  the  kings,  princes,  and  high  coimsellors.  If  it  be  true,  which 
this  Psalm  says,  then  are  the  purposes  of  the  Papists  stark  follies.  If  I 
were  as  our  Lord  God,  and  had  committed  the  government  to  my  son» 
as  lie  has  to  his  son,  and  these  angry  gentlemen  were  as  disobedient 
as  tlicy  are  now,  I,'  said  Luther,  '  should  be  throwing  the  world  into  a 
lumj).* 

'  Mary,  tlie  poor  maiden  of  Nazareth,  also  scuffleth  and  rudleth  with 
these  great  kings,  princes,  &c.,  as  she  sings  "  He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat.'*  '  No  doubt,'  said  Luther,  *  she  had  an  excel* 
lent  undaunted  voice.  I,  for  my  part,  dare  not  sing  so.  The  tyrants 
say,  "  Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder."  What  that  is,'  said  he, '  pre- 
sent experience  teaches  us ;  for  we  see  how  tliey  drown,  how  they  hang, 
burn,  behead,  strangle,  banibb,  and  torture.    And  all  this  they  do  iu 
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despite  of  God.  But  he  sits  above  in  heaven,  and  laughs  them  to 
scorn.  If,'  said  Luther, '  God  would  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  little 
time,  that  I  might  expound  a  couple  of  small  Psalms,  I  would  bestir 
myself  so  boldly,  that  (Sampson-like)  I  would  take  all  the  Papists  away 
with  me.* — p.  28. 

'  I,'  said  Luther,  *  have  now  angered  the  Pope  about  his  images 
and  idolatry.  O  how  the  sow  raiseth  her  bristles  !  I  have  a  greaf 
advantage  aijainst  him  :  for  thg  Lord  saith  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on 
my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  He  saith 
also,  I  will  raise  you  up  at  the  last  day;  and  then  he  will  call  and  say, 
ilo !  Martin  Luther,  Philip  Melancthon,  John  Calvin,  &c.,  arise, 
come  np ;  and  God  will  call  us  by  our  names,  as  our  Saviour  Christ,  in 
St.  John's  Gospel,  Et  vocal  eos  nominatim.  Well,  on,'  said  Luther, 
*  let  us  be  of  good  comfort.* — p.  30. 

•  I  intended  many  times,'  said  Luther,  *  well  and  thoroughly  to 
search  and  find  out  the  Ten  Commandments :  but  when  I  began  at 
the  first  words,  /  am.  the  Lord  thy  God,  there  stuck  I  fast ;  the  very 
first  word,  I,  brought  me  to  a  nonplus.  Therefore,  he  [that  hath  but 
one  only  word  of  God  to  his  text,  and  out  of  that  one  cannot  make 
a  sermon,  will  never  be  a  good  preacher.  I  am  content,*  said  Luther, 
'  that  I  know,  though  but  a  little,  what  God's  word  is  ;  and  take  great 
heed  that  I  murmur  not  at  such  my  small  knowledge,  which  God  hath 
given  me.* 

*  I  have    grounded  my  preaching  upon  the  literal  word  :    whoso 
pleaseth  may  follow  me ;  he  that  will  not,  may  choose.     I  challenge 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  Moses,  and  all  the  saints,  who  were  not  able,  fun- 
damentally, to  understand  one  only  word  of  God,  on  which  they  had 
not  continually  to   learn  ;  for  the  Psalm   saith,  Sapientim  ejus  noji  est 
numerus ;  his  wisdom  and  understanding  is  infinite.     True  it  is,  the 
saints  do  know  God's  word,  and  they  can  speak  thereof,  but  the  prac- 
tice will   not  follow ;  therein   we   are,   and   remain   always  scholars. 
•  The  school  divines,'  said  Luther,  '  gave  a  fine  comparison  touching 
the  same.     "It   is   therewith,"  say  they,  "   as   with  a  sphere  or  round 
globe,   which  lying  on  a  table  toucheth  upon  it   but  with   one  point ; 
while,  notwithstanding,   the   table  supporteth    the   globe    wholly   and 
altogether."     I,'  said  Luther,  '  am  an  old  doctor  of  divinity ;  yet   to 
this  day  I  am  not   come  out  of  the  children's   learning ;  that  is,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.     I  confess 
seriously,  that  I  understand  them  not  yet  as  well  as  I  should  :  for  if  I 
rightly  understood,  and  did  believe  only  these  few  words — Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven ;  that  God  who  made   heaven  and  earth,  and 
created    all    creatures,    and  hath  all  things    in  his  hand  and    power, 
were  my  father,  then,  should  I  certainly  conclude  with  myself,  that  I 
am,  in  a  manner,  a  lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  that  Christ  is  my  brother; 
that  Gabriel  is  my   servant,  and  Raphael  my  coachman  ;  that  all    the 
angels  in  my  necessities   are  my  attendants  ;   for  they  are  given   unto 
me  of  my  Heavenly  Father  to  keep  me  in  all  my  ways  ;  in  short,  it 
must  needs  follow  that  everything  is  mine  *.     But  to  the  end  our 
faith  may  be  exercised  and  confirmed,  our  Heavenly  Father  suffereth 

«<  1  Cor.  iii.  21;  &c. 
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some  of  us  to  be  cast  into  the  dungeon,  some  to  be  drowned  in 
water,  &c.  Then  we  see  and  find  how  finely  we  understood  these 
words,  and  how  faith  quivereth  and  striveth,  and  how  great  our  weak»^ 
ness  is,  then  we  begin  to  think  and  to  say.  Ah,  who  knoweth 
whether  that  be  true  or  not  which  is  written  in  the  Scriptures  ?' — pp 
128,  129. 

r*  *  God's  power  is  great,'  said  Luther,  '  who  upholdeth  and  nou- 
risheth  the  whole  world  ;  and  it  is  a  hard  article  where  we  say  and 
acknowledge,  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  &c.  He  hath  created  all 
things  sufTicient  for  us.  All  the  seas  are  our  cellars,  all  the  woods  are 
our  huntings,  and  the  earth  is  full  of  silver  and  gold,  and  of  innumerable 
fruits,  which  are  created  all  for  our  sakes — the  earth  is  a  warehouse, 
and  a  larder  for  us,'  &c. 

'  One  evening  Luther  saw  cattle  going  along  a  pasture-field,  "  Re> 
hold,"  said  he,  "  there  go  our  preachers ;  there  are  our  milk-bearers, 
butter-bearers,  cheese  and  wool-bearers,  which  do  daily  preach  to  U8 
faith  towards  God,  that  we  should  trust  in  Him,  as  in  our  loving 
Father,  who  careth  for  us,  and  will  maintain  and  nourish  us.'" 

*  No  man,'  said  Luther,  *  can  calculate  the  great  charges  God  is  at 
only  in  maintaining  the  birds  and  such  creatures,  which,  in  a  manner, 
are  nothing,  or  of  little  worth.'  I  am  persuaded,'  said  he,  'that  it 
costeth  God  more  yearly  to  maintain  the  sparrows  alone,  than  the 
whole  year's  revenue  of  the  French  king !  What,  then,  shall  we  say 
of  the  rest  of  his  creatures  ?' 

'  God,'  said  Luther,  '  could  be  exceeding  rich  in  money  and  in  tempo- 
ral wealth,  if  He  pleased  ;  but  He  will  not.  If  He  were  but  to  come 
to  the  pope,  to  the  emperor,  to  a  king,  a  prince,  a  bishop,  to  a  rict) 
merchant,  a  citizen,  or  a  farmer,  and  were  to  say, — '*  Except  thou  givest 
me  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  thou  shalt  die  this  instant," — then 
every  one  would  presently  say,  *'  I  will  give  it  with  all  my  heart,  if  I 
may  but  live."  But  now  we  are  such  unthankful  slovens,  that  we  give 
him  not  so  much  as  a  Deo  gratiat,  although  we  receive  from  him 
richly,  and  overflowing,  so  great  benefits,  merely  out  of  his  gooduesf 
and  mercy.  Is  not  this  a  shame  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  such  our 
unthankful  ness,  our  Lord  God  and  merciful  Father  doth  not  suflTcr 
Himself  thereby  to  be  scared  away,  but  continually  doth  show  to  us  all 
manner  of  goodnesses.  '  But,*  said  Luther,  •  if,  in  his  gifts  and  bene- 
fits, he  were  more  sparing,  and  in  imparting  the  same  to  us  were  more 
close-handed,  then  might  we  learn  to  he  thankful.  If,  for  example,  he 
caused  every  human  creature  to  be  born  into  the  world  with  only  one 
leg  or  foot,  and  seven  years  afterwards  gave  him  the  other  leg;  or,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  gave  one  of  the  hands,  and  in  the  twentieth  the 
other,  then  we  should  better  acknowledge  God's  gifts  and  benefits; 
we  should  then  also  value  them  at  a  higher  rate,  and  be  thankful  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  same.  But  now,  since  God  heaps  upon  us 
these  and  the  like  his  blessings,  we  never  regard  the  same,  nor  show 
ourselves  thankful  to  him.' 

•  Then  again,'  said  Luther,  *  God  hath  given  to  us  in  these  days  a 
whole  sea  full  of  His  word;  He  giveth  unto  us  all  manner  of  lan- 
guages, and  good,  free,  liberal  arts :  we  buy,  at  this  time,  for  a  smal| 
|)rice,  all  manner  and  sorts  of  good  books>  moreover,  tie  giveth  uptQ 
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us  learned  people,  that  do  teach  well  and  orderly,  insomuch  that  a 
young  youth  (if  he  be  not  altogether  a  dunce),  may  learn  and  study 
more  in  one  year  now,  than  formerly  in  many  years.  Arts  are  now  so 
cheap  that  they  almost  go  begging-  for  bread.  "  Woe  be  to  us,"  said 
Luther,  *'  that  we  are  so  lazy  and  improvident,  so  negligent  and  un- 
thankful." But  God,  I  fear,  will  shut  up  his  liberal  hand  and  mercy 
again,  and  will  give  unto  us  sparingly  enough,  so  that  we  shall  have 
again  sects,  schisms,  preachers  of  lies,  and  scoffers  of  God,  and  then 
we  shall  adore  and  carry  them  upon  our  hands,  seeing  that  now  we  do 
contemn  His  word  and  servants. 

"The  greater  God's  corporeal  gifts  and  wondrous  works  are,  the 
less,"  said  Luther,  "  they  are  regarded."  The  greatest  and  most  pre- 
cious treasure  of  this  kind  that  we  receive  of  God  is,  that  we  can 
speak,  hear,  see,  «S:c.  Yet  who  is  there  that  feels  these  to  be  God's 
gifts,  or  gives  him  thanks  for  them  ?  Men  value  such  things  as 
wealth,  honour,  power,  and  other  things  of  less  worth  :  but  what 
costly  things  can  they  be  that  so  soon  do  vanish  away  ?  A  blind  man 
(if  he  be  in  his  right  wits)  would  willingly  miss  of  all  these,  if  he 
might  but  see.  "Tlie  reason,"  said  Luther,  •'  why  the  corporeal  gifts  of 
God  arc  so  much  undervalued,  is  this,  that  they  are  so  common,  and 
God  bestows  them  upon  the  senseless  beasts,  as  well  as  upon  us  people, 
and  often  in  greater  perfection.  But  what  shall  I  say  ?  Christ  made  the 
blind  to  see.  He  drove  out  devils,  raised  the  dead,  &c.,  yet  must  He 
be  upbraided  by  the  ungodly  hypocrites  who  gave  themselves  out  for 
God's  people,  and  must  hear  from  them  that  He  was  a  Samaritan,  and 
had  a  devil.  "Ah  !  "  said  Luther,  "  the  world  is  the  devil's,  wheresoever 
it  be.  How  then  can  it  acknowledge  God's  gifts  and  benefits?  It  is 
with  God  Almighty,  as  it  is  with  parents  and  their  children  which  are 
young :  they  regard  not  so  much  the  daily  bread,  as  an  apple  or  a  pear, 
or  other  toys." — p.  157—160. 

'  The  wrath  is  fierce  and  devouring  which  the  devil  hath  against  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  generation  of  mankind.  "  I  beheld  once,"  said 
Luther,  'a  wolf  tearing  a  sheep  in  pieces  :  it  pitied  me  much  to  see  it. 
When  the  wolf  cometh  into  a  sheep-fold,  he  devours  none  till  he  has 
killed  them  all :  then  he  begins  to  eat,  thinking  he  shall  devour  all. 
Even  so  it  is  also  with  the  devil.  I  have  now,  thinketh  he,  taken 
hold  of  Christ,  in  time  also  I  will  snap  his  disciples  ;  but  the  devil's 
foolishness  is  this  :  he  seeth  not  that  he  hath  to  do  with  the  Son  of  God  : 
he  knoweth  not  that,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  his  bane.  It  will  come  to 
that  pass,"  said  Luther,  "  that  the  devil  must  be  afraid  of  a  child  in  the 
cradle  :  for  when  he  only  heareth  the  name  of  Jesus,  uttered  out  of  a 
true  faith,  then  he  cannot  stay,  for  he  thinketh,  I  have  murdered  him." 
The  devil  would  rather  run  through  fire  than  be  where  Christ  is: 
therefore  it  is  justly  said,  "  Semen  mulieris  conteret  caput  serpentis  ;"  the 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  "  I  ween,  indeed," 
said  Luther,  "  that  he  hath  so  crushed  his  head,  that  he  can  neither 
abide  to  hear  nor  to  see  Christ  Jesus.  I  oftentimes  delight  myself," 
said  Luther,  "  with  that  similitude  in  Job,  of  an  angle  hook.  The 
fisherman  used  to  put  on  the  hook  a  little  worm,  and  then  cast  it  into 
the  water  :  by-and-by  cometh  the  fish  and  snatcheth  at  the  worm,  and 
getteth  therewith  the  hook  in  his  jaws,  so  that  the  fisherman  pulleth  him 
out  of  the  water.    Even  so  hath  our  Lord  God  dealt  with  the  deviU 
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God  hath  cast  into  the  world  his  beloved  Son  (as  the  angle),  and 
upon  the  hook  hath  put  Christ's  humanity  (as  the  worm)  ;  then  cometh 
the  ^devil  and  snappeth  at  the  man  (Christ)  and  devoureth  him,  and 
therewithal  he  biteth  the  iron  hook,  that  is,  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
whicli  choketh  him,  and  all  his  power  is  overthrown  to  the  ground.* 
This  is  called  divine  wisdom. — page  171,  172. 

*  It  is,'  said  Luther,  '  impossible  that  the  Christian  and  true  church 
should  be  supported  without  shedding  of  blood,  for  her  adversary,  the 
devil,  is  a  liar  and  a  murderer ;  but  the  church  groweth  and  increaseth 
through  blood ;  she  is  sprinkled  with  blood ;  she  is  spoiled  and  be- 
reaved of  her  blood,' 

*  Tertullian,  the  ancient  teacher,  saith  exceeding  well,  Cniore  sancto- 
rum rigatur  Ecctesia.  Therefore  saith  the  psalm,  "  We  are  as  sheep 
appointed  to  be  slain ;"  that  is,  who  daily  are  slaughtered  for  Christ's 
sake.  *'  And  truly,"  said  Luther,  "  it  would  grieve  roe  if  I  should  carry 
my  blood  into  the  grave." ' — p.  215. 

How  to  preach  before  a  Prince. 

'  As  Dr.  Erasmus  Albert  was  called  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  he  desired 
Luther  to  set  down  a  method  of  preaching  before  the  Prince  Elector. 
Luther  said,  "  Let  all  your  preaching  be  in  the  most  simple  and  plainest 
manner  ;  look  not  to  the  prince,  but  to  the  plain,  simple,  gross,  un- 
learned people,  of  which  cloth  the  prince  also  himself  is  made.  If  I,'' 
said  Luther,  '*  in  my  preaching,  should  have  regard  to  Philip  Melanc- 
thon,  and  other  learned  doctors,  then  should  I  work  but  little  goodness. 
I  preach  in  the  simplest  manner  to  the  unskilful,  and  that  givelh  content 
to  all.  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  I  spare,  until  we  learned  ones 
come  together;  then  we  make  it  so  curled  and  finical,  that  God  himself 
wonderelh  at  us." — pp.  233,  234. 

'  In  ceremonies  and  ordinances,  the  kingdom  of  love  must  have 
the  precedence  and  govern,  and  not  tyranny.  It  must  be  a  willing 
love,  not  a  halter  love ;  it  must  be  altogether  directed  and  managed 
for  the  good  and  profit  of  one's  neighbour ;  and  the  greater  he  is  that 
doth  govern,'  said  Luther,  *  the  more  he  ought  to  serve  according  to 
love.'— p.  256. 

HotD  necessary  Patience  is. 

'  I,'  said  Luther,  '  must  be  patient  with  the  Pope,  I  must  have  patience 
with  heretics  and  seducers  ;  I  must  have  patience  with  the  roaring 
courtiers  ;  I  must  have  patience  with  my  servants;  I  must  have 
patience  with  Kate,  my  wife:  to  conclude,  the  patiences  are  so  many, 
that  my  whole  life  is  nothing  but  patience.' — p.  258. 

*  When  one  asked,  where  God  was  before  Heaven  was  created? 
St.  Austin  replied,  "  He  was  in  himself."  And  as  another  asked  him,' 
said  Luther,  'the  like  question,  he  said,  "  He  was  building  of  hell  for 
such  idle,  presumptuous,  fluttering  spirits  and  inquisitors  as  thou  art." 

*  After  he  had  created  all  things,'  said  Luther,  *  He  was  everywhere, 
and  yet  He  was  nowhere;  for  I  cannot  take  hold  of  Him  (without  the 
word)  by  any  cogitations  of  mine-  Rut  He  will  be  found  there,  where 
He  hath  bound  himself  to  be.  The  Jews  found  him  at  Jerusalem,  by 
the  throne  of  grace  (Exod.  xxv,  21,  22)  ;  we  find  him  in  the  word  and 
faith,  in  baptism  and  sacraments ;   but  in    His  majesty,'  said  Luther, 

•  He  is  nowhere  to  be  found.' — p.  272, 

F 
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*  I  saw  a  pretty  dog  at  Tjintz  in  Austria,'  said  Luther,  '  that  was 
taught  to  go  with  a  basket,  and  with  the  basket  he  went  to  the 
butchers'  shambles  for  meat;  now  when  other  dogs  came  about  him  to 
take  the  meat  out  of  the  basket,  he  set  it  down,  and  bit  and  fought 
lustily  with  the  other  dogs;  but  when  he  saw  they  would  be  too  strong 
for  him,  then  he  himself  snatched  out  the  first  piece  of  meat,  lest  he 
should  lose  all.  Even  so  now  doth  our  Emperor  Charles  :  he  hath  for 
a  long  time  defended  the  spiritual  livings  ;  but  seeing  every  prince  take 
and  rake  the  monasteries  unto  themselves,  he  now  takes  possession 
of  the  bishoprics,  as  newly,  he  hath  snatched  to  himself  the  bishoprics 
of  Utrecht  and  Luttrick,  to  the  end  also  he  may  get  partem  de  tunica 
Chrisli  (a  share  of  Christ's  raiment.)' — p.  288. 

JVhat  came  of  a  Jew's  visiting  Rome. 

*  Another  Jew  repaired  to  me  at  Wittemberg,'  said  Luther,  '  and  told 
me  he  was  desirous  to  be  baptized,  and  made  a  Christian  ;  but  said, 
he  would  first  go  to  Rome  to  see  the  chief  head  of  Christendom.  This 
his  intention,  myself,  Philip  Melancthon,  atid  other  divines,  laboured 
in  the  strongest  manner  to  prevent;  for  we  feared  that  when  he  should 
behold  the  offences  and  knaveries  at  Home,  he  might  thereby  be  scared 
from  Christianity  altogether.  But  the  Jew  went  to  Rome  ;  and  when 
he  had  stayed  long  enough  to  witness  the  abominations  practised  there, 
he  returned  to  us  again,  desiring  to  be  baptized,  and  said,  "  Now  will 
I  willingly  worship  the  God  of  the  Christians,  for  he  is  a  patient  God. 
Can  he  endure  and  suffer  such  wickedness  and  villainy  as  there  is  at 
Rome  ?  Then  can  he  suffer  and  endure  all  the  vices  and  knaveries  in 
the  world."— pp.  294,  295. 

The  Prince's  best  fVeallh. 

*  At  the  imperial  diet  at  ^^ugsburg,  certain  princes  were  speaking  in 
praise  of  the  riches  and  advantages'of  their  countries  and  princij)alities. 
The  Prince  Elector  of  Saxony  said,  *'  He  had  in  his  countries  stores  of 
silver  mines,  which  brought  him  great  revenues."  The  Prince  Elector 
Palatine  extolled  his  vineyards  and  wine,  that  were  produced  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  &c.  Now,  when  the  turn  came  for  Everard, 
Prince  of  Wirtemburgh,  to  speak  also,  he  said,  "I  am  indeed  but  a 
poor  prince,  and  no  way  to  be  compared  with  any  of  you  :  nevertheless, 
I  have  in  my  country  a  rich  and  precious  jewel,  namely,  that  if  I  should 
liaply  ride  astray  in  my  country  and  lose  myself,  and  were  left  alone  in 
the  fields,  yet  I  could  safely  and  securely  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  every 
one  of  my  subjects,  they  are  all  ready,  for  my  service,  to  venture  body, 
goods,  and  blood."  And,  indeed,  said  Luther,  his  people  esteemed 
h\m  i!L%  a  pater  patrice.  When  the  other  princes  heard  the  same,  they 
confessed  that  he  was,  indeed,  the  richest  of  the  three.' — p.  301. 

*  If,'  said  Luther,  '  a  robber  on  the  highway  should  fall  upon  me, 
then,  truly,  I  would  be  judge  and  prince  myself;  and  if  no  one  were 
with  me  and  about  me  that  were  able  to  defend  me,  I  would  willingly 
use  my  sword.  I  would  thereupon  take  the  holy  sacrament,  that  I  had 
done  a  good  work.  But  if  any  one  fell  upon  me  as  a  preacher,  for  the 
gospel's  sake,  then,  with  folded  hands  I  would  lift  up  mine  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  say,  "My  Lord  Christ,  here  I  am  ;  I  have  confessed  and 
preached  Thee,  &c. ;  is  now  my  time  expired  ?  so  commit  I  my  spirit 
into  Thy  hands :  "  and  in  that  sort  would  \  die,  said  Lut}|er.' — p.  309^ 
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A  fVord  of  Advice  to  Students. 

*  I  would  advise,*  said  Luther,  '  that  whatsover  art  you  study,  you 
should  betake  yourself  to  the  reading  of  some  sure  and  certain  sorts  of 
books,  oftentimes  over  and  over  again  ;  for  to  read  many  sorts  of 
books  produceth  confusion,  rather  than  any  certain  and  exact  knowledge. 
It  is  much  the  same  as  with  those  that  dwell  everywhere,  and  remain 
certainly  in  no  place  ;  such  do  dwell  nowhere,  and  are  nowhere  at 
home.  And  like  as  in  society,  we  use  not  the  company  of  all  friends, 
but  of  some  few  selected ;  even  so  likewise  ought  we  to  accustom  out- 
selves  to  the  best  books,  and  to  make  the  same  familiar  to  us ;  to  have 
them  (as  we  use  to  say)  at  our  fingers'  ends.' — p.  318. 

'  Discourse  was  held  how  great  differences  were  among  the  learned, 
whereupon  Luther  said,  "  God  hath  very  finely  divided  his  gifts,  in 
that  the  learned  serve  the  unlearned ;  and,  again,  the  unlearned  must 
humble  themselves  to  obtain  what  is  needful  from  the  learned.  If  all 
people  were  equal,  no  man  would  serve  another,  neither  would  there  be 
any  peace.  The  peacock  complaineth  that  he  wants  the  nightingale's 
voice ;  therefore  God,  with  the  inequality,  hath  made  th6  greatest 
equality ;  for  we  see,  when  one  is  excellent,  and  hath  more  and  greater 
gifts  than  another,  then  is  he  proud  and  haughty,  will  rule  and  domi- 
neer over  others,  and  contemn  them." ' — p.  322. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE  AND  OBITUARY. 

Cuntoii/f.— Notir^s;  AicociAtioni;    Mini»t«ri>l  R«inov»I*;    Oliihi&riM    of  Mr.  J.  Vinejr,  Mra. 
HeiMken,  Mrs.  Htrrop,  Lad/  Beeror,  tin.  K.    Carter,  Mr*.  Batcher. 

NOTICES. 

Thk  Reverend  James  Mirtinkau  of  Unitarian  Worthip,  1 5.   Woburn 

Dublin  will  preach  the  Annual  Sermon  Buildingt,  Tavistock  Square. 

to  younjrpeople  at  FiNSBUKY  Unitauian  .                                  .      .       , 

Chapei  on   Sunday  morning,  January  .^/i^""^}-^   '*""    *'*T'"8  'l^"  P'".'*" 

l«t.     Subject,  »  T^me  the  measure  of  ^''''^  f*"-  ^^"^  P»»rpose,  Divme  ^\  onihip 

Christian     Progression."      Service    at  Z'^  a'^"'"'^'',?^  .Wf  UrZ^l      A 

cleveno'clock  precisely.     Mr.Martineau  Mnrdon    on  the  »»<»»«/ December      A 

is  also  expected  U,  preach  at  the  same  '•*^M>ectable  mid.encc  «««»;>'"&'  J«;^"I 

place  on  the  evening    of  that  and  the  continue  to  preach  on  the  evening  of 

following   Sunday;    and    at    Stamford  the  Lord's  Day  at  half-past  8.x. 
Street  Chapel  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
January  8th. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Unitarian  Association— City        The  Scottish  Unitarian  Christian 
Mission.  Association 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  IlEi.n  its  first  Anniversary  at  Ola^ow 

Monday,  19ih  December,  it  was  resolved  on  Sunday  and  Alonday  the  2d  and  .3d 

to  appoint  the  Keverend   Mr.  Philp  of  of  October.     The  Reverend  II.  Clarke, 

Linc4>ln  to  the  office  of  City  Missionary.  Unitarian  Missionary,  preached  in  the 

We  hope  to  \>e  able   soon  to  announce  morning ;  and  the  Reverend  F.  Rlakely 

his  entering   on  the  important   and  in-  of  Moneyrea  in  the  afternoon  and  evcn- 

teresting  duties  of  his  situation.  ing.    At  the  public  meeting  on  Monday 
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Associationi. 


Mr.  Barr  of  Cnitherland  presided.  An 
abridged  account,  which' could  be  little 
_moie  than  a  skeleton  catalogue  of 
speeches  and  resolutions,  would  give  a 
very  unjust  idea  of  this  most  interesting 
occasion ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
detail  them  at  length.  We,  therefore, 
refer  our  readers  to  No.  63  of  the 
*  Christian  Pioneer,'  where  they  will  find 
a  full  report.  It  is  also  published  sepa- 
rately as  a  pamphlet,  price  (id.  In  the 
report  read  by  Reverend  G.  Harris  the 
Secretary,  and  in  the  speeches  of  the 
worthy  Chairman,  and  of  the  ministers 
and  others  present,  they  will  find  abun- 
dance of  matter  to  afford  gratification, 
and  excite  zeal  and  hopefulness. 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

List  of  Forty-tix  additional  Societiet  ad- 
verse to  any  alteration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Alwrdeen  Auxiliary,  Abergavenny 
Auxiliarj',  Aberystwith  Auxiliary,  Ax- 
minster  Branch,  Barnstaple  Branch, 
Bourton-on-the- Water  Auxiliary,  Cardi- 
gan Auxiliary,  Cavendish-square  Asso- 
ciation,  Coventry  Auxiliary,  Dorsetshire 
Atixiliarj',  East-London  Auxiliary,  Ely 
Association,  Fishguard  Auxiliary,  Har- 
low Association,  Heaton-Mersey  Branch, 
Iloniton  Branch,  Huntingdonshire  Aux- 
iliary, Lindtield  Association,  Lisson- 
Green  Association,  I^ittleport  Associa- 
tion, Liverpool  Auxiliary,  Lowestofft 
Branch,  JMaldon  Branch,  Mold  Auxi- 
liary, Newbury  Auxiliary,  Newbury  La- 
dies' Association,  New  Lanark  Auxiliary, 
New  West-London  Auxiliary,  Ordnance 
(Tower)  Auxiliary,  Oxford  Market  As- 
sociation, Paddington  Association,  Pem- 
broke-Dock Association,  Pembroke  La- 
dies' Association,  Pembroke  Western 
Association,  Sidmouth  Branch,  Stafford- 
shire Auxiliary,  St.  Alban's  Auxiliary, 
South-Clerkenwell  Ladies'  Association, 
Sudbury  Branch,  Sutton-Mepal  Branch, 
Thatcham  Ladies'  Association,  Thirsk 
Branch,  Tiverton  Branch,  Wingham 
Branch,  Witham  Branch,  York-square 
Association. 


Liit  of  Four  additional  Societiet  favout" 
able  to  Alteration. 
Long-Pi-eston     Auxiliary,     Fitzroy- 
sq\iare  Association,  Percy-street  Associa- 
tion, Ripon  Auxiliary  Society. 

The  above  lists  are  made  up  to  the  17th 
of  November. 


Ministerial  Removals  .and  Appoint- 
ments. 
The  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter,  late  minister 
of  Carter-lane,  London,  has  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
congregation,  Belfast,  to  become  one  of 
the  pastors  of  that  society. 

The  Rev.  J.  Heaviside,  late  of  Man- 
chester College,  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed successor  to  the  Rev.  Franklin 
Howorth,  of  Rochdale,  who  has  removed 
to  Bury. 

The  Rev.  J.  TapHn,  of  Battle,  has 
accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  Unitarian  congrega- 
tion at  Honiton,  and  will  enter  on  the 
duties  of  his  office  early  in  January. 

On  the  12th  of  November  last,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Higginson  resigned  his 
situation,  as  pastor  to  the  Unitarian 
congregation,  assembling  at  the  Friar 
Gate  Chapel,  Derby,  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  had 
for  some  time  prevented  his  attendance 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Thus  the 
cause  has  lost  the  public  services  of  one 
who  has  long  been  the  firm  friend  and 
eloquent  champion  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  On  the  I9th  of  November,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation,  it  was 
"  unanimously  resolved"  that  the  Rev. 
William  Roe,  from  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  (who  had  for  some  weeks  been 
supplying  for  Mr.  Higginson,)  should  be 
invited  to  STicceed  him,  which  invitation 
he  has  accepted.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope,  from  the  steady  zeal 
which  he  displays,  and  the  great  exer- 
tions which  he  appears  willing  to  make 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  truth, 
that  the  society  will  flourish  under  his 
guidance.  John  Byng,  Jun. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  James  Viney. 
Nov.  1,  at  Cranbrook,  Kent,  Mr. 
James  Viney,  in  the  G7th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  ]Mr.  Tho- 
mas Viney,  a  stanch  and  consistent  Uni- 
tarian Non-conformist,  a  friend  and 
Correspondent  of  those  departed  worthies, 
Drs.  Fleming  and  Priestley.    It  is  said 


of  this  good  man,  who  was  extensively 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  that 
when  he  was  situated  at  an  inconvenient 
distance  from  a  place  of  Unitarian  wor- 
ship, he  was  accustomed  to  conduct  the 
religious  services  of  the  sabbath  in  his 
own  house,  when  many  of  his  neigh- 
bours united  with  the  family  in  adoring 
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God  under  the  endearing  relation  of 
"  Our  Father."  A  parent's  piety  and 
example  were  not  lost  upon  the  subject 
of  this  brief  notice.  Mr.  James  Viney 
adhered  through  a  long  life  to  the  simple 
and  efficacious  faith  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianity, and  adorned  his  religious  pro- 
fession by  a  consistent  and  virtuous 
practice.  His  departure  was  sudden ; 
but  the  belief  that 
"  Death  cannot  come  to  him  untimely 
Who  is  fit  to  die," 
affords  a  rich  consolation  to  surviving  re- 
latives and  friends.  His  earthly  re- 
mains were  interred  in  the  burial  ground 
of  the  General  Baptist  Chapel,  and  an 
appropriate  discourse  was  delivered  on 
the  following  Sunday,  by  Mr.  Buckland, 
of  Benenden,  from  Matt.  xxiv.  44, ''  Be 
ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as 
ye  think  not  tiie  Son  of  Man  cometh.'* 


Emma  Cathruink  Heinekkn. 
Nov.  12,  aged  24  years,  Emma  Catub- 
RiNB,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  N. 
H.  HBmKKEN,and  only  surviving  daugli- 
ter  of  the  Kev.  M.  L.  Veatrs,  Minister 
of  the  Unitarian  congregation  in  the 
same  town. 


Blrs.  Haruop  of  Aihton-uttder-Lyne. 

After  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  by  which 
the  powers  of  life  were  exhausted,  on 
the  18th  of  Noverol>er,  early  i'l  the 
morning,  tliis  most  inestimable  woman 
breathed  her  last  breath.  Her  family 
not  anticipating  so  fatal  a  termination 
of  her  complaint,  were  by  no  means  pre- 
pared for  tiie  shock  it  created,  and  from 
the  hope  attendant  on  fancied  conva- 
lescence they  were  plunged  into  an 
abyss  of  indescribable  misery. 

The  deceased,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Turner,  took  her  lineage  from  a 
very  ancient  and  respectable  family  of 
that  name,  long  seated  in  the  township 
of  Godley,  and  for  many  generations 
closely  connected  with  the  dissenting 
interests  of  the  surrounding  neighlM)ur- 
hood.  This  family  have  been  somewhat 
remarkable  for  longevity,  numbering  in 
succession  her  grandfather  Ul,  her 
grandmother  82,  her  father  91,  and  her 
surviving  mother  now  in  the  92nd  year 
of  her  age.  To  these  generations  the 
Iwary  head  fias  been  honourable,  fur  theij 
have  all  been  found  in  the  way  of  riffhie- 
ouiness. 

Nurtured  in  such  a  stock,  and  trans- 
planted into  n  family  *  equally  respect- 

*  One  of  this  family,  the  uncle  of  her 
husband,  was  educated  for  the  ministry, 
and  sustained  the  duties  of  that  appoint- 


able,  and  long  eminent  for  irreproach- 
able conduct  and  religious  seal,  she 
became  a  fond  parent,  and  in  the  purest 
sense  of  the  word  an  affectionate  wife.  ' 
Her  house  was  her  orbit,  and  she  moved 
in  it  as  a  pattern  of  all  the  domestic  vir- 
tues. Exemplary  in  the  duties  of  at. 
tending  public  worship,  except  indisposi- 
tion prevented  her,  she  seldom  omitted 
appearing  at  the  bead  of  her  family  to 
unite  in  the  solemn  service  of  the  Lord's 
day.  Unassuming  in  manner,  blame- 
less in  conversation^  happy  in  the  so- 
ciety of  her  husband  and  her  offspring, 
her  solicitude  for  their  common  welfare 
was  apparent  in  the  whole  of  her  con- 
duct, while  her  kind  and  hospitable  dis- 
position andeared  her  to  a  numerous- 
circle  of  acquaintance.  She  for  thirty 
eight  years  '•  looked  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  household,'  '  yea,  the  reached  forth 
her  hands  to  the  luedy.'  <  Her  ehtldrtn 
arise  up  and  call  her  bi€»$ed  ;  her  hut- 
band  also,  and  he  praiteth  her.' 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  scho> 
lars  and  retired  students  have  little  of 
novelty  or  variety  in  their  pursuits  to 
vary  the  uniform  tenor  by  which  one 
year  succeeds  another — '■^  another  and 
the  same."  The  truth  of  this  observ»> 
tiun  will  be  quite  as  appropriate  to  that 
portion  of  the  female  sex  whose  avoca- 
tions are  purely  domestic,  and  who,  se- 
questered from  the  world,  keep  on  "  the 
noiseless  tenor  of  tlieir  way."  Sudt 
were  the  qualities,  and  such  the  home 
which  Mrs.  Harkoi>  adorned  and  made 
liappy.  Time  has  always  exercised  a 
lenient  influence  over  sorrow,  and  the 
sorrows  of  her  afflicted  family  and  friends 
can  only  through  His  aid,  united  with 
that  of^  religious  resignation,  be  ulti- 
mately alleviated. 

Lady  Bexvor. 

Nov.  23,  at  her  home,  the  residence 
of  Sir  Tuomas  B.  Bbkvor,  of  Hargham 
Hall,  Norfolk,  Bart.,  died  Lady  Bbevoh, 
in  the  30th  year  of  her  age,  of  a  slow 
decline. 

She  *'  walked  with  God  ;  and  she  was 
not ;  for  God  took  her." 

ment  nearly  half  a  century.  Declining 
in  vigour,  he  quitted  the  more  active 
pursuits  of  life  for  the  comforts  of  pri- 
vacy at  his  residence.  Hall  Lodge,  near 
Altringham,  where  in  his  87th  year,  and 
enjoying  a  "  green  old  age,"  he  partici- 
pates in  all  that  can  render  the  evening 
of  life  desirable — independence,  the  love 
of  his  children,  and  the  veneration  of  all 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  Ilev.  Robert  Harrop  is  tho 
oldest  minister  ia  the  district. 
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Mrs.  CarteA, 
Nov.  24,  Mrs.  Cahter,  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Carter,  Esq.,  Alderman,  and  sister 
of  John  Bonham  Carter,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Borough  of  Ports- 
mouth. This  sad  event  has  indeed  oc- 
casioned no  ordinary  concern ;  so  amiable 
and  unassuming  was  this  departed  lady, 
so  kind  and  courteous  were  her  manners, 
80  cheerful  and  lovely  her  temper,  that 
she  naturally  attached  all  her  acquaint- 
ance to  her,  and  won  the  sincercst 
esteem  and  affection  of  all  classes.  Her 
mind  was  cast  in  no  common  mould. — 
Her  whole  soul  was  occupied  in,  to  her, 
the  delightful  pleasure  of  doing  good. 
Her  charities,  though  very  extensive, 
were  directed  with  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination. Her  devotedness  to  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  her  child- 
ren, and  to  every  member  of  her  family, 
was  of  the  most  exalted  kind.  Her  con- 
stant and  disinterested  endeavour  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  those 
who  were  within  her  sphere  of  useful, 
ness,  resembled  that  of  her  truly  esti- 
mable father ;  and,  like  him  too,  she 
never  permitted  a  selfish  motive  to  in- 
fluence her  conduct.  What  a  chasm 
has  this  afflicting  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence occasioned  in  the  circle  of  her  fa- 
mily, and  of  her  friends  !  What  a  gloom 
has  it  spread  among  all  who  knew  her  ! 
What  tears  will  it  occasion  among  the 
very  numerous  objects  of  her  bounty, 
the  value  of  which  was  imiformly  en- 
hanced by  her  affability  and  feeling  ! 
Way  all  who  knew  her,  and  lament 
her  loss,  strive  to  imitate  her  engaging 
qualities,  to  cherish  the  same  attractive 
TJrtues,  and  to  copy  her  spotless  ex- 
ample !  Mrs.  Carter  was  45  years  of 
age,  and  has  left  a  family  of  seven 
children  deeply  to  deplore  her  loss. 


Mrs.  Butcher. 

Nov.  25,  1831.— Mrs.  Butcher,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Butcher,  formerly 
of  Sidmouth  in  Devonshire,  aged  seven- 
ty-six. 

The  grave  must  not  be  allowed  to 
close  upon  the  excellent  person  whom  we 
have  just  named,  without  something 
which  may  tell  to  those  who  knew  her 
not,  or  who  knew  her  but  by  vague  and 
distant  report,  that  she  was  one  who 
was  greatly  valued  where  she  was  well 
known; — and  something,  also,  which 
may  show  to  the  men  of  distant  times, 
who  shall  hereafter  turn  to  these  pages 
to  Seek  out  the  names,  characters,  and 
history  of  those  who,  in  its  early  days, 
\pere  the  professors  of  a  mode  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  will  then,  perhaps,  be 


universally  received,  that  she  was  not 
one  whose  profession  of  it  was  unmarked 
by  her  contemporaries,  or  her  character 
thought  unworthy  of  a  public  record. 

The  name  of  her  husband  will  be  re- 
membered in  time  to  come  as  that  of  one 
whose  testimony  to  the  truth  was  re- 
garded at  the  time  as  a  testimony  of 
great  importance.  He  was  iu  the  ma- 
turity of  his  powers.  He  had  lived  in 
the  circles  in  which  the  writings  of  Lind- 
say and  Priestley,  and  of  some  other  ad- 
vocates of  pure  Christian  truth  made 
their  first  and  greatest  impression.  Yet 
he  did  not  for  years  adopt  their  views  ; 
but  when,  after  years  of  faithful  inquiry, 
he  did  adopt  them,  he  hesitated  not  to 
make  an  open  profession  of  the  truth, 
and  ^to  join  his  voice  with  that  of  many 
others  in  calling  upon  men  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  Gospel  truth,  when  it  is  freed 
from  the  clouds  of  either  Athanasian  or 
Arian  mystery.  The  lady  of  whom  we 
speak  accompanied  him  in  his  inquiries, 
and  coincided  with  him  in  the  results  to 
which  they  led.  She  encouraged  him  to 
the  performance  of  what  was,  perhaps, 
to  a  man  of  his  delicate  mind,  not  an 
easy  task  ;  the  making  the  good  con- 
fession which  he  did  before  many  wit- 
nesses, that  better  light  had  broken  in 
upon  him,  and  that  he  must  relinquish 
the  errors  in  which  he  had  so  long  per- 
severed. This  was  in  1809.  Some  years 
after,  his  health  and  strength  became 
greatly  enfeebled ;  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  ministry.  He  had  a  lenj^thened 
period  of  disease  and  decay.  She  was 
his  constant  and  indefatigable  attend- 
ant :  and  after  his  decease,  she  per- 
foraied  the  pious  duty  of  collecting  some 
of  his  devotional  compositions  and  of 
his  practical  discourses,  in  the  volumes 
by  which,  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh. 

To  be  the  wife  of  a  pious,  useful,  and 
inquiring  minister,  seemed  to  be  the  sta- 
tion for  which  she  was  peculiarly  adapted 
by  her  natural  constitution,  and  the  ha- 
bits which  she  had  formed  under  her 
father's  roof.  Her  father  was  a  gentle- 
man residing  upon  his  own  hereditary 
lands  in  a  highly-cultivated  part  of  the 
county  of  Salop.  But  she  descended 
from  ministers,  some  of  whom  were  emi- 
nent in  their  day  and  generation,  the 
founders  of  the  old  dissenting  churches 
in  those  parts  of  Shropshire  and  Che- 
shire. She  was  nearly  allied  in  blood 
and  affinity  to  others.  Her  more  favour- 
ite associates  were  ministers  and  the 
friends  of  ministers ;  and  she  was  her- 
self, all  her  life,  the  friend,  and  often  a 
very  active  and  useful  friend,  of  all  who 
bore  that  character,    She  sprung  froni 
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that  good  old  stock  of  English  Presbyte- 
rians wliich,  though  the  root  now  may 
be  said  to  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the 
hoar  top  may  be  somewhat  bald  with 
dry  antiqnity,  has  produced  many  very 
expellent  persons,  and  in  particular  the 
great  body  of  those  who  have  been  the 
first  to  hail  the  brightness  of  the  rising 
of  the  star  of  Christian  tnith  which  has 
beamed  upon  this  land.  She  inherited 
much  of  the  taste  and  feeling  which  be- 
long to  those  who  spring  from  the  better 
part  of  this  section  of  English  descent. 
She  had  all  the  piety,  the  zeal,  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  character  ;  all  its 
love  of  liberty  and  truth  ;  all  its  restless 
desire  of  usefulness ;  all  its  piotis  rever- 
ence for  the  great  Father  of  mankind. 
In  her  attention  to  the  poor  there  was 
all  that  as»iduity  which  has  been  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  woman  when  she  puts  her 
hand  unto  the  work  ;  yet  she  was  not 
one  of  those  whose  charity  rested  in  this 
one  form  or  mode  of  it.  She  had  ail  the 
kindly  feeling  of  charity  towards  those 
who  needed  not  her  boiinty.  All  who 
have  resorted  to  that  part  of  the  coast  on 
which  for  many  years  she  resided,  and 
especially  those  who  came  to  seek  in  it 
salubrious  air,  health  for  themselves  or 
for  their  children,  had  reason  to  admire 
her  courteous  demeanour,  her  kind  and 
unaffected  sympathy,  and  her  readiness 
to  perform  for  them  any  active  services, 
•which  were  only  varied  expressions  of 
the  Christian  grace  of  Charity.  She 
passed  not  through  a  long  life  without 
experiencing  some  of  the  severer  trials 
of  the  world.  These  called  for  the  pa- 
tience and  faith  of  the  sainu;  and  in 


all  these  she  manifested  the  influence  on 
her  mind  of  the  great  and  holy  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  maintaining  a  perfect  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  her  heavenly 
Father,  and  looking  in  faith  and  hope 
to  that  better  time  when  old  things  are 
passed  away  and  all  things  are  become 
new. 

The  flowers  of  Charity  and  Piety  wi- 
ther not.  She  was  in  age  what  she  had 
been  in  youth  and  the  maturity  of  her 
powers.  She  was  in  death  what  she  had 
been  in  life.  In  the  same  benevolence 
of  spirit  in  which  she  had  lived,  she  re- 
called to  memory  a  few  days  l>efore  she 
died,  and  when  she  knew  that  death  was 
near  at  hand,  all  whom  she  had  known 
with  any  intimacy,  every  relation  and 
every  friend,  and  she  spoke  something 
that  was  kind  of  all.  She  hxiked  to  the 
close  of  life  when  it  was  known  by  her 
to  be  near  at  hand,  with  any  feeling  but 
that  of  alarm.  She  was  grateful  for  the 
many  mercies  wbich  surrounded  her, 
but  she  felt  that  she  was  going  to  a  still 
better  world,  to  the  house  of  her  ever- 
living  Father.  All  was  peace  and  willing 
submission.  It  was  like  the  end  of  the 
good  Cornelius,  so  beautifully  described 
by  Krasmus: — "She  folded  her  bands 
upon  her  breast  in  the  manner  of  a  sup- 
plicant, and  then  closed  up  her  eyes  as 
one  aliout  to  sleep,  and  witli  a  little  sigh 
yielded  up  the  ghost.  You  would  have 
said  she  had  been  asleep." 

She  died  at  Bath,  and  her  remains 
were  interred  in  a  quiet,  seque.itered 
spot,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  near 
those  of  her  husband  and  of  a  much-loved 
sister. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editor  has  been  induced,  by  the  desire  to  free  the  former  Proprietors  of  the 
IVIonthly  Repository,  and  the  Unitarian  body  at  large,  from  a  re8p<msibility  which 
does  not  belong  to  them,  to  avow  himself  more  distinctly  than  is  customary  with 
the  conductors  of  periodical  publications.  He  hopes  that  his  motives  in  doing  so 
will  be  rightly  appreciated,  and  be  thought  rather  to  increase  tlian  diminish  his 
claims  on  the  kindness  of  those  by  whom  the  work  has  been  hitherto  supported. 
The  increased  sale  of  the  last  two  Numljcrs  strengthens  his  hope  of  encouragement 
in  his  undertaking,  in  which  he  will  seek  success  only  by  means  which  deserve  it, 
the  impartial  exercise  of  his  judgment  on  the  materials  confided  to  him,  and  tho 
consistent  advocacy  of  just  and  useful  principles  in  religion,  morals,  education,  po- 
litics, literature,  and  every  department  of  human  thought  and  interest. 

The  Volume  now  commenced  will  be  enriched,  in  its  early  numbers,  by  contribn- 
tions,  most  of  which  have  already  arrived,  from  Drs.  Carpenter,  Drummond,  and 
Hutton  ;  Rev.  I.  R.  Beard,  E.  Iligginson,  W.  Hincks  ;  Miss  H.  Martineau  ;  Rev. 
J.  Martineau;  MissRoscoe;  Rev.  J.  J.  Taylor  ;  Rev.  W.Turner,  jun.;  and  other 
friends  of  the  work,  some  of  them  well  known  to  the  literary  world,  whose  names 
the  Editor  hopes  to  be  allowed  to  mention  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  volume. 

All  Communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  tho  Monthly  Repository 
Office,  07»  Paternoster  Row. 

A  few  sets  of  the  New  Series  may  be  had,  for  a  short  time  only,  at  the  O^COj 
iot  the  reduced  price  of  £3  the  six  volumes. 
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T.  O.  would  probably  be  gratified  by  Dr.  Worcester's  book  on  •*'  The  Atoning 
Sacrifice." 

We  must  refer  "  Thanatos  "  to  the  Unitarian  Association. 

The  spirit  of  "  A  Friend  to  Truth  "  is  excellent ;  but  we  have  treated  largely  on 
the  subject,  and  can  only  hope  that,  as  a  private  communication,  its  scriptural  and 
Christian  temper  had  their  due  eflfect. 

Received  £b  from  "  A  Friend  to  City  Missions,"  and  £b  from  W.  M.,  for  the 
U.  A.  Committee,  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  City  Mission. 

Commimications  have  been  received  from  "  Clericus  Cantabrlglensis,"  T.  N., 
"  Te  Tace."     The  Review  of  Beard's  Family  Sermons,  vol.  II.,  in  our  next. 

The  suggestion  of  D.  G.  is,  we  believe,  anticipated. 
Several  articles  of  intelligence  are  unavoidably  postponed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Repoiitory. 

'  Sir, — Nearly  five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  I  began  the  letter  which  you  obliged 
me  by  inserting  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Repository  ;  but  the  information  I  have 
since  received  has  served  only  to  confirm  the  general  correctness  of  my  statements. 
I  have,  however,  to  request  the  insertion  of  the  following  remarks  and  corrections, 
which  I  will  put  down  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

P.  840.  In  speaking  of  the  "  Corporation,"  I  referred,  as  I  suppose  the  reader 
would,  only  to  the  body  of  Aldermen ;  and  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  it  was  to 
them  solely  in  their  public  character.  Some  of  my  friends  think  my  expression — 
"  living  in  little  intercourse  with  men  of  general  intelligence" — too  strongly 
stated  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  as  respects  some  individuals :  at  any  rate,  as  it  in- 
trenches upon  their  personal  relations,  I  beg  the  reader  to  erase  it,  as  not  very 
suitable  to  the  object  in  view. 

p.  842,  for  Farlay  read  Farley. 

P.  843,  at  the  bottom,  for  Welch  Dock  read  Welch  Back. 
■  ■  I  in  the  second  line  of  the  page,  Bath  is  spoken  of  as  having  Mr.  Peel's 

police  :  this  is  not  correct ;  but  Bath  has  a  good  police. 

P.  844,  near  the  bottom,  read  though  I  believe  with  sabres  drawn.  I  thought  so 
once  from  what  I  said  ;  but  was  led  to  alter  my  opinion  :  the  first  opinion  was,  I 
believe,  the  correct  one. 

P.  845,  near  the  bottom,  erase  "  of  the  3d  dragoon  guards."  Colonel  Brereton 
had,  as  resident  chief  of  the  staff,  the  command  of  all  the  military. 

P.  846,  lines  3  and  4  :  the  soldiers  of  the  14th  fired,  on  St.  Augustine's  Back,  in 
the  way  to  College  Green,  on  the  Sunday  morning ;  but,  as  it  appears,  with  great 
forbearance- 

P.  848.  The  defence  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  mentioned  near  the  top  of  the  page, 
must  have  been  later :  perhaps  after  eight.  But  few  of  those  engaged  seem  to 
agree  as  to  the  exact  time.  With  the  closest  regard  to  accuracy,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  accounts  of  good  witnesses  vary  greatly  in  reference  to  the  hour 
when  the  events  of  that  horrid  night  occurred.  Tlie  Palace  was  set  on  fiie  before 
that  defence,  but  the  flames  were  extinguished ; — and  for  the  word  actually  in  line 
12,  read  finally. 

P.  849,  note,  a  Baptist,  a  Quaker,  read  two  Baptists.  Before  midnight,  others 
also  had  contributed  to  check  the  evil ;  and,  as  they  believe,  to  prevent  the  firing 
of  the  Cathedral. 

P.  850.  Soon  after  half-past  six,  on  the  Monday  morning,  I  saw  the  dragoons 
charge  in  Princes  Street,  as  I  have  stated.  I  had  just  heard  that  the  Square  was 
quiet :  but  previously  to  that  quiet,  I  find,  that  charge  had  occurred  in  the  Square 
which  Major  Mackworth  directed  :  and  that  cliarge,  which  was  made  some  time 
before  and  after  six,  many  regard  as  of  great  importance  for  the  prevention  of  evil. 
The  exact  truth  will  ere  long  be  known.  I\Iy  opinion,  however,  as  far  as  it 
respects  the  attack  on  the  Square,  has  no  adequate  foundation. 

P.  851,  line  5,  for  leave,  read  keep  in. 

Some  errors  in  style  I  leave  unnoticed.  The  foregoing  are  all  that  can  mislead, 
as  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  knowledge.  Your  readers  will,  by  an  acquaintance 
with  my  statements,  better  understand  the  reports  which,  I  presume,  will  be  fully 
given  in  the  London  papers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Special  Commission,  wjiich. 
commence  on  the  2d  of  Januarv. — L.  Carpenter. 
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THEOLOGY,  POLITICS,  AND  LITERATURE. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  people  so  advanced  as  our  own,  favoured, 
as  a  nation,  with  so  many  and  clear  indications  respecting  the  right 
direction  of  human  inquiry  and  the  comparative  value  of  human 
pursuits,  should  at  this  day  be  so  indisposed  as  it  is  to  a  union  of 
the  two  great  departments  of  research, —  Moral  and  Physical 
Science.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  main  body  of  thinkers,  is  employed 
in  investigating  the  various  combinations  of  material  substances,  in 
exploring  the  wonders  of  chemical,  and  displaying  the  ])owers  of 
mechanical  science,  while  the  great  ends  for  which  these  investi- 
gations are  pursued,  are  left  almost  unnoticed  ?  Is  not  physical 
science  made  the  first  object  in  all  our  associations  for  promoting 
the  enlightenment  of  the  lower  classes  ?  Is  any  thing  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  useful  knowledge,  but  the  facts  which 
belong  to  this  kind  of  research  ?  Do  the  great  body  of  the  people 
ever  hear,  out  of  church,  of  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  which 
would  be  good  for  them,  than  that  which  relates  to  sensible  ob- 
jects ?  And  is  there  any  counterpoising  influence  in  such  of  our 
institutions,  as  either  from  their  long  standing,  or  from  their  con- 
geniality with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  are  su[)posed  to  exercise 
power  over  public  opinion  ?  What  are  our  universities  doing,  and 
our  schools,  and  our  pulpits,  and  our  periodical  press  ?  Are  (hey 
aiding  or  counteracting  the  bias  ?  They  are  not  directly  aiding, 
but  they  are  much  further  from  counteracting  it.  They  profess  to 
be  the  organs  of  moral  science,  some  exclusively,  others  in  union 
with  physical  research.  But,  falling  far  short  of  their  profession, 
they  injure  the  cause  they  profess  to  espouse.  The  three  great 
paths  of  research  by  which  moral  truth  may  be  approached  are  not 
explored  by  them  with  a  diligence  proportioned  to  their  compara- 
tive importance.  'J'heology,  Politics,  Literature,  the  three  phases 
of  illuminating  truth,  are  not  watched  and  philoso{)hised  upon, 
like  the  greater  and  lesser  lights  of  the  material  firmament. 
Literature,  the  lowest  in  the  gradation,  has  the  greatest  attention 
paid  to  it.  Our  universities  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  higher 
aim  ;  and  such  as  have,  fail  to  make  it  good.  Classical  learning 
No.  62.  G 
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is  all  in  all  within  their  walls,  and  our  very  bishops  are  chosen 
from  out  of  them  for  their  accomplishments  in  Greek.  The  par- 
tial pursuit  of  physical  science  forms  the  only  exception  to  this 
general  character ;  for,  what  is  the  political  attainment  of  our 
universities,  and  what  their  theological  enlightenment  ?  The 
classics  are  the  one  great  object  in  our  public  schools.  Our 
periodical  press  is  at  work  upon  politics  as  well  as  literature  ;  but 
in  what  way  ? — stumbling  on  amidst  a  dark  accumulation  of  facts, 
or  finding  an  uncertain  and  perilous  way  by  the  light  of  passing 
events.  Political  science,  as  taught  by  our  periodical  press,  is  in 
as  crude  a  state  as  physical  science  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  ; 
and  though  the  existence  of  a  regenerator  among  us  gives  us  hope 
of  a  rapid  and  certain  advance,  the  Novum  Organon  with  which 
he  has  furnished  us,  will  not  be  in  full  use,  till  his  grey  hairs  have 
descended  to  the  grave.  Few  as  yet,  in  our  free  and  enlightened 
nation,  know  any  thing  of  broad  political  principles  and  funda- 
mental political  truths ;  and  those  few  have  reached  them  by  so 
many  individual  processes  of  induction.  Providence  is,  by  its 
own  methods  of  education,  teaching  us  politics  ;  but  we  do  not 
yet  come  to  politics  to  teach  us  of  Providence. 

As  for  theology, —  who  can  pretend  that  it  is  a  national  study  ? 
Who  can  look  at  its  present  state,  and  believe  that  a  multitude 
of  intellects  have  been  guided  towards  it  by  any  steady  impulse, 
or  fixed  upon  it  by  any  prevailing  energy  ?     If  it  has  been  pur- 
sued as  a  science,  never   before  was  science  pursued  so  unavail- 
ingly.     It  has  not  been  so  pursued  ;  for  the  primary  dogma  of  its 
.professors  has  been  that  theological  truth  differs  essentially  from 
all  other  truth  in  not  being  an  object  of  induction,  a  subject  of  rea- 
son, a  matter  of  research.     We  wonder  that  in  so  teaching,  they 
have  ventured  to  speak  of  truth  in  relation  to  theology  ;    for  we 
have  no  clear  conceptions  of  truth  otherwise  than  as  an    object 
of  reason  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  induction.     But,   it  may  be 
said,  there  has  been  research — there  has  been   induction.     Wit- 
ness the  vast  libraries  of  theological  learning  which  our  institutions 
can  boast.     We  reply,  if  an  age  of  the  world  should  come,  when 
physical  science  shall  be  at  such  a  stand,  that  the  philosophers  of 
the  time  shall  be  wholly  occupied  with  ascertaining  the  authen- 
ticity and  credibility  of  our  Philosophical  Transactions,  will  any 
criticism  or  controversy  on  the  records  alone,  merit  the  name  of 
research  into  physical  science  ?      Such    labours  may  be  very 
valuable  in  their  way,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  those   of  some 
contemporaries, — if  such  there  should  be, — who  would  neglect 
or  pervert  facts,  for  the  sake  of  building  irrational  theories  on 
insulated  expressions  ;  but  neither  set  of  inquirers  would  do  much 
for  the  advancement  of  science.     They  would  leave  unsought  the 
grand  principles,  capable  of  indefinite  developement,  of  consistent 
application,  of  unbounded  co-operation,  which  are  precisely  what 
is  wanting  in  the  popular  theology  of  our  day. 
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Such  then  is  the  state  of  inquiry  among  us.  Physical  science 
is  advancing  tteadily,  and  with  an  accelerating  rapidity,  under  the 
guidance  of  philosophical  principles.  Moral  science  is  lagging 
behind,  blinded,  thwarted,  led  astray  by  a  thousand  phantoms  of 
ancient  ignorance  and  error,  which  would  have  disappeared  long 
ago,  if  the  dawn  of  philosophy  had  not  arisen  as  cloudily  upoa 
this  region  as  brightly  upon  the  other.     What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Let  it  be  ascertained  what  are  the  true  objects  of  research,  and 
what  is  their  natural  connexion,  instead  of  proposing  to  split 
men  into  parties  whose  object  shall  be, — not  a  division  of 
labour  which  shall  benefit  the  whole, — but  to  magnify  one  science 
at  the  expense  of  another,  and  to  persuade  as  many  novices  as 
they  can  to  pursue  one  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Let  it 
be  ascertained  whether  material  science,  useful,  wonderful, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  be  not  meant  to  derive  its  fullest  lustre  from  its 
subservience  to  the  science  of  mind  ;  and  whether  moral  science, 
in  its  turn,  may  not  supply  new  jirinciples  to  physical  research, 
and  important  aids  to  its  prosecution.  The  natural  gradation,  the 
true  proportion  of  all  the  sciences,  must  be  understood  before  the 
value  of  any  one  can  be  estimated  ;  and  nature,  not  prejudice, 
must  be  the  demonstrator. 

Place  man  on  this  globe  with  a  perfect  frame  and  full  of  un- 
perverted  intelligence — what  will  he  wish  to  learn  ?  He  will 
seek  to  know  how  he  came  there ;  and  this  discovered,  for  what 
purpose,  and  under  what  law.  His  most  direct  path  to  the  first 
aim  of  his  inquiries  may  be  physical  research  ;  but  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  it,  till  it  leads  him  to  the  point  he  seeks.  He  may 
reach  his  theology  by  means  of  physical  inquiry;  but  it  is 
theology  which  is  his  aim.  He  next  asks,  for  what  purpose  he  is 
made  ?  He  explores  the  past  and  the  actual  state  of  nature,  and 
especially  of  man,  and  his  inquiries  again  lead  him  back  to  the 
Fount  of  Being.  Then  he  must  know  under  what  law  he  lives? 
He  traces  the  manifestations  of  Providence  in  all  that  exists 
around  him,  and  yet  more  in  the  home  of  his  own  consciousness ; 
and  as  these  things  can  only  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  his 
great  first  principle,  he  is  once  more  led  back  to  Deity  as  his  pri- 
mary study,  and  that  through  which,  and  for  the  sake  of  which, 
every  other  is  to  be  pursued.  Henceforth,  moral  and  physical 
science  are  to  him  connected  in  an  indissoluble  union.  He 
studies  Man,  his  nature,  his  interests,  his  destination  ;  but  it  is 
with  a  reference  to  the  First  Cause  ;  in  other  words,  he  studies 
theology  through  politics.  He  also  studies  Nature,  the  sky  above, 
the  sea  around,  the  earth  beneath,  the  passing  winds,  the  chang- 
ing lights,  and  the  fathomless  mysteries  which  dwell  within  them 
all ;  but  he  studies  them  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  made  all ;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  enriches  his  theology  with  the  treasures  of 
physical  science.  Theology  is,  with  him,  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  his  researches.     Not  the  theology  of  the  schools,  or  of 

Q  2 
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the  dark  ages,  or  of  any  who  would  lord  it  over  God's  heritage  ;  but 
the  theology  which  is  chanted  by  the  waves,  and  illuminated  by 
the  stars,  and  pictured  forth  in  the  history  of  his  race  ;  the  theology 
which,  having  hovered  in  peerless  majesty  over  the  peculiar  people, 
sprang,  strong  in  its  immortality,  from  the  fires  of  their  holy 
temple.  Next  to  God,  his  study  is  Man  ;  next  to  man,  his  study 
is  Nature. 

Look  back  and  see  whether  such  is  not  the  natural  order  of 
inquiry.     Observe  whether  the  great  lights  .of  the  world,  of  what- 
ever age  and  nation,  have  not  united  the  things  of  the  spirit  with 
those  of  the  senses  in  their  contemplations.    Zoroaster  made  the 
study  of  the  elements  subservient  to  worship.     Pythagoras  came 
down  from  contemplating  the  starry  skies  to  expatiate  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.     Solon  founded  his  moral  on  natural  law  ; 
and  Moses  used  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  as  a  qualification 
for  the  service  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.     It  was  his  broad  gaze 
over  the  expanse  of  nature,  and  his  penetrating  glance  into  the 
intimate  connexions  of  things,  that  made  Socrates  the  sun  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  enabled  him  to  intimate  what  invisibly  exists 
from  what  visibly  appears.     Plato  studied  geometry  and  poetry  in 
conjunction, — travelled  into  Sicily  to  examine  its  volcanos,  and 
into  Egypt  to  master  its  mathematical  sciences, — and  then  returned 
to  discourse  of  the  realities  of  which  these  were  the  shadows, — of 
the  eternal  principle  which  dwells  alone,  and  sends  its  emanations 
hither   and   thither,  through  the  universe.     His    stern    pupil,  at 
whose  feet  the  world  lay  for  centuries,  founded  his  logic  on  his 
search  after  "  every  star  that  heaven   can  show,   and  every  herb 
that  sips  the  dew."      The  Stoic  philosophy  was  based  on  the  ob- 
servation of  the  immutability  of  the  laws  of  the  universe;  and  it 
was  the  harmonious  flow  of  the  tide  of  being,  which  filled  the  soul 
of  Epicurus  with  serenity  and  love.     Archimedes  united  meta- 
physics   with  his  deepest    researches  into  matter.     The  service 
which   Bacon  rendered  to  mankind,  was  the  furnishing  philoso- 
phical principles  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  ;  and  Newton 
spiritualized  his  mighty  discoveries   by  a  perpetual   reference  of 
all  that  is  to  Him  who  made  it.     Thus  far  experience  confirms 
reason  in  her  decision  respecting  what  ought  to  be  the  objects  of 
human  inquiry,  and  in  what  order  they  should  be  pursued. 

Nor  is  this  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  revealed  religion  has, 
thus  far,  been  held  as  a  truth  severed,  by  an  original  difference  of 
constitution,  from  all  other  truth.  If  it  be  so,  if  Christianity  have 
thus  far  done  nothing  for  any  truth  but  its  own,  it  still  does  not 
follow  that  such  aid  is  impossible,  or  not  designed  by  its  Author  to 
be  eventually  afforded.  Is  it  not  clear  that  Christianity  has  been 
long  and  widely  misapprehended  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  while  our 
religion  is  held  separate  from  our  politics,  separate  from  our 
literature,  separate  from  our  science,  it  no  more  puts  forth  its 
full  power,  than  if  it  were  held  separate  from  our  daily  actions  and 
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thoughts?  If  our  religious  teachers  are  right  in  telling  our  arti- 
zans  that  their  faith  should  go  with  them  .into  their  workshops, — 
as  well  to  animate  the  hand  as  to  control  the  spirit, — it  must  also 
be  right  for  our  naturalists  to  carry  theirs  into  the  fields  and  along 
the  caverned  shore ;  for  our  scientific  men  to  infuse  theirs  into 
their  researches,  and  to  let  it  preside  over  their  experimental  phi- 
losophy. The  one  may  perchance  find  illustrations  that  he 
dreamed  not  of,  among  the  roosting  birds,  or  the  recovered  trea- 
sures of  the  deeps ;  and  the  others  may  be  struck  by  relations 
they  could  not  anticipate  between  truths  which  had  appeared 
unconnected.  There  may  be  something  in  the  silent  motions  of 
the  firmament,  or  in  the  unvarying  and  multitudinous  relations  of 
number  and  quantity,  or  in  the  illimitable  extent  and  mighty 
power  of  transmutation  and  affinity,  which  may  suggest  new  and 
high  thoughts  of  the  administrations  of  Providence,  of  the  share 
which  man  has  in  them,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  the  roost 
marvellous  of  its  wonders,  and  the  most  precious  of  its  promises, 
have  been  and  shall  be  fulfilled.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there 
is  an  everlasting  relation  between  the  highest  stimulus  to  exertion, 
and  the  modes  and  results  of  that  exertion,  whatever  be  its  nature 
and  direction. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  balance  of  truth  is  so  unequal  as  we 
have  represented  it,  it  is  high  time  that  something  was  done  to 
restore  it.  It  is  time  that  the  students  of  moral  science  were 
preparing  themselves  to  become  masters.  It  is  time  that  they 
were  gathering  disciples  about  them.  It  is  time  that  they  who 
would  learn  snould  at  least  be  offered  a  choice  as  to  what  they 
should  learn.  If  we  cannot  at  once  form  societies,  and  send 
forth  libraries,  and  diffuse  through  the  kingdom  a  spirit  of  re- 
search, whose  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  moral  science,  we 
can,  each  in  our  way,  show  what  that  science  is,  its  high  obliga- 
tion upon  the  race,  its  benignant  influence  upon  nations,  its 
attractiveness  to  individuals.  There  are  few  Avho,  like  Milton, 
can  recognize  and  display  this  truth  in  all  three  of  its  great  mani- 
festations— who  can  "  reconcile  the  ways  of  God  to  man," — who 
can  reason  on  the  rights  and  defend  the  liberties  of  his  race, 
and,  retiring  to  "  behold  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the 
quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies,"  woo  others  with  the 
"  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound,"  which  issued  from  his  retreat, 
to  come  and  join  him  in  his  worship.  Long  will  it  be  before  we 
shall  meet  with  an  individual  who  can  do  this  ;  but  by  a  combi- 
nation of  powers,  much  may  be  effected  to  which  individuals  are 
unequal.     Let  it  be  shown  what  there  is  true  and  beautiful  in  the 

study  of 

THEOLOGY, 

which  teaches  the  existence  and  attributes  and  providence  of 
Deity,  not  only  by  cold  abstractions  of  the  reason,  but  by  the 
living  facts  which  are  ever  stirring  within  and    around    every 
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rational  being.  Theology  is  not  understood  till  it  is  seen  to 
comprehend  all  that  relates  to  the  cause  of  all.  It  teaches  the 
purposes  of  creation  ;  it  leads  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  mind, 
and  reveals  the  operation  of  Providence  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  and  of  individuals ;  it  shows  how  Providence  has  now 
guided  nations  by  a  uniform  impulse  to  a  certain  point  of  enlight- 
enment, and  now  startled  them  into  perceptions  of  a  higher 
truth  by  the  passing  gleams  of  some  new  philosophy  ;  now  uniting 
them  in  the  profession  of  a  general  faith,  more  or  less  pure,  and 
now  breaking  them  up  into  parties  of  adherents  to  different  schools. 
It  shows  how  individuals  are  led  on  by  vicissitudes  acting  upon 
their  springs  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  opens  a  prophetic  view 
into  the  future  of  another  world  as  well  as  this.  In  displaying 
the  workings,  it  shows  the  will,  of  God  ;  and  comprehends  the 
study  of  the  eternal  principles  of  morals ;  and — ever  blending  the 
exhibition  with  the  perception,  ever  furnishing  the  illustration 
with  the  truth — presents  to  us  the  holy,  the  benignant,  form  of 
him,  the  moral  image  of  the  Father,  whose  name  it  is  our  high 
privilege  to  bear.  Theology  has  ever  included  whatever  belonged 
to  the  highest  interests  of  man  :  since  it  became  Christian,  it  has 
been  the  depository  of  the  best  treasures  of  the  human  spirit, 
where  its  hopes  are  stored  up,  where  its  joys  are  renovated,  where 
its  griefs  are  soothed,  where  its  fears  are  annihilated,  where  it 
may  find  that  all  things  are  its  own,  as  surely  as  itself  is  Christ's, 
and  Christ  is  God's. 

Let  it  be  shown  what  there  is  true  and  beautiful  in 

POLITICS: 

in  that  science  which  treats,  not  of  this  or  that  measure,  as  if  its 
results  concerned  only  the  parties  expressly  contemplated  in  it ; 
not  of  this  or  that  statesman,  as  if  his  influence  was  bounded  to  a 
certain  tract  of  country,  and  to  the  period  of  his  ascendancy  ;  nor 
even  of  this  or  that  country,  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Let  the  grand  principles  be  ever  reverted  to  on  which 
hang,  more  or  less,  the  destinies  of  every  man  that  breathes  ;  and 
by  these  principles  let  every  decree  of  the  legislatures  of  Europe 
and  America,  every  act  of  the  executive,  every  movement  of  the 
people,  be  watched  and  tried.  Under  the  pervading  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy, let  the  advances  of  society  be  stimulated,  its  errors 
exposed,  its  sins  mourned,  its  triumphs  hailed ;  and  this,  not 
only  within  our  own  borders,  but  wherever  men  and  brethren 
exist.  Let  it  be  felt  as  a  degradation  when  the  negro  kisses  the 
feet  of  his  white  tyrant,  and  commemorated  as  an  era  when  he 
sails  away  to  establish  himself  in  freedom  on  the  shore  of  another 
continent.  Let  it  be  mourned  as  a  general  calamity  when  a 
patriot  council  dissolves  at  the  nod  of  a  despot,  whether  a  narrow 
sea  or  a  broad  ocean  intervene.  Let  the  cry  for  reformation 
be  echoed,  whether  it  come  from  the  streets  of  our  own  metropolis, 
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or  from  the  prisons  of  Lisbon,  or  from  the  charnel-hoases  of  Jug- 
gernaut. Let  philanthropy  be  watchful  and  meditative  and 
active ;  secure  of  observing  and  thinking  and  doing  aright,  while 
guided  by  the  two  great  principles  of  the  equality  of  man's  rights, 
and  the  progression  of  his  destiny. 

Let  it  be  shown  what  there  is  true  and  beautiful  in 

LITERATURE. 

Let  its  influence  in  working  out  and  consolidating  opinions,  and 
in  refining  the  taste,  be  amply  exhibited  and  carefully  guarded. 
Let  the  resources  of  various  nations,  the  treasures  of  many  lan- 
guages, be  laid  open  to  general  use.  Let  philosophy  be  honoured 
in  this  mode  of  her  manifestation ;  let  criticism  be  gentle  in 
its  integrity;  let  poetry  be  worshipped  as  a  concentration  of  all 
intellectual  power,  and  cherished  as  an  incarnation  of  all  moral 
beauty.  Let  this  be  done  with  a  view  to  higher  ends  than  tem- 
porary purposes  ;  and  it  may  be  found  that  the  necessities  of  the 
lower  ranks  may  be  reached  through  the  luxuries  of  the  higher ; 
and  that  in  feeding  the  imagination  and  taste  of  the  mortal,  we 
are  strengthening  the  embryo  faculties  of  the  seraph. 


BEARDS  FAMILY  SERMONS*. 

Mr.  Beard  has  diverged  a  little  in  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
perhaps  unavoidably,  from  his  original  purpose.  The  sermons 
before  us  have  still  less,  than  those  in  the  former  volume,  of  the 
qualities  which  point  out  a  discourse  as  adapted  to  family  use 
rather  than  congregational.  They  were  evidently  intended  and 
composed  for  delivery  from  the  pulpit.  They  are  not  accommo- 
dated to  their  new  destination.  But  they  have, amply  sufficient 
merit  to  recommend  them  to  all  lovers  of  sermon  reading;  and 
moreover  they  accomplish  another  purpose,  of  no  little  interest, 
for  they  present  the  best  picture,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  yet 
exists,  of  the  Unitarian  pulpit,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
picture  the  editor  will  probably  be  induced  to  complete  ;  for  he 
intimates  his  intention,  should  the  reception  of  this  volume  be 
sufficiently  favourable,  of  using  "  his  efforts  for  inserting  in  a 
third  and  last  volume  discourses  from  those  Anti-Trinitarian  com- 
munions from  which  he  has  not  yet  obtained  contributions." 

The  list  of  authors  contains  names  connected  with  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Geneva,  and  America.  There  are  the  names 
of  some,  too,  who  belong  to  that  country  towards  which  all  the 
rest  are  journeying.  Three  discourses — on  the  New  Year,  the 
Frailty  of  Human  Life,  and  the  House  of  Mourning — to  which 

*  Sermons,  accompanied  by  suitable  Prayers,  designed  to  be  used  in  Familiei. 
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are  attached,  respectively,  the  names  of  Worthington,  J.  Hincks, 
and  Wawne,  will  be  read  with  mournful  interest.  They  are  a 
touching  memorial  of  early  excellence,  '•  no  sooner  blown  but 
blasted." 

There  are  many  reasons  which  render  us  not  disposed  to 
treat  this  volume  critically.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that 
a  low  opinion  of  its  moral  and  literary  merit  is  amongst  the 
number.  It  is  superior,  in  the  general  tone  of  composition,  to 
the  first  volume,  which  one  of  our  correspondents  reviewed  with 
commendations  that  were  amply  merited.  It  shows  that  Uni- 
tarian sermonizers  may  fearlessly  be  put  into  competition  with 
those  of  any  other  communion,  however  numerous,  highly  pri- 
vileged, or  amply  endowed.  Having  given  this  general  expres- 
sion of  our  opinion,  we  shall  briefly  describe  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  and  notice  two  or  three  particulars  which  excite  our 
admiration,  or  call  for  our  animadversion. 

The  contribution  of  England  to  this  volume,  besides  the  post- 
humous discourses  just  mentioned,  consists  of  those  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Taylor  (on  the  Humility  of  Christ),  N.  Jones  (Self- 
Kecollection),  J.  R.  Wreford  (the  Parable  of  Nathan),  J.  Johns 
(the  Act  of  Creation  an  emblem  of  the  Christian's  duty),  E. 
Higginson  (Moral  Influences  of  Chrisfs  Death),  E.  Tagart  (the 
Parables),  J.  R.  Beard  (to  Persons  in  the  Middle  Period  of  Life), 
R.  Scott  (the  Inconsistency,  Absurdity,  and  Sin  of  professing 
Religion,  without  a  corresponding  conduct),  W.  Turner  (the 
Connexion  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  with  a  General  Resur- 
rection), J.  G.  Robberds  (Christ  the  Giver  of  Life),  W.  Gaskell 
(Spiritual  Blessings  in  Christ) ;  W.  J.  Fox  (the  Connexion  of 
Universal  Being,  and  its  Dependence  upon  a  benignant  Provi- 
dence), and  Dr.  Carpenter  (on  the  Import  and  Application  of 
Glorifying  God  through  Jesus  Christ). 

The  Unitarian  Preachers  in  Scotland  are  represented  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Harris  (a  Message  from  God). 

From  Ireland  we  have  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ledlie  (the  Bereaved 
Parent  Comforted),  J.  Martineau  (the  Father's  Name  Glorified  in 
Christ),  W.  H.  Drummond,  D.D.  (on  Sincerity),  and  H.  Mont- 
gomery (Christ  the  Saviour). 

The  following  are  from  Geneva : — M.  Duby,  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Eloquence  (Shame  of  the  Gospel  Reproved,  and 
the  Good  of  AfHiction),  M.  Cellerier,  jun.,  Professor  of  Criticism 
and  Antiquities  (Simon  the  Magician,  and  Thoughtfulness  in  the 
House  of  God),  and  M.  Munier,  Professor  of  Interpretation  and 
Hebrew  (on  Watchfulness,  and  Charity  a  two-fold  Blessing). 

The  Americans  are  Rev.  Dr.Tuckerman  (the  Gospel  a  Blessing 
to  the  Poor),  H.  Ware  (the  Religion  of  Principle  and  the  Religion 
of  the  Affections),  and  F.  Parkman  (the  Formation  and  Progress 
of  the  Christian  Character), 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  harmony  of  senti- 
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ment,  opinion,  and  feeling,  which  it  exhibits.  Without  referring 
to  the  contents,  or  detecting  an  individual  by  some  peculiarity  of 
manner,  no  one  could  distinguish  the  Arian  from  the  Humanita- 
rian, the  American  from  the  English,  or  (but  for  their  bolder  and 
more  fervid  style)  the  Genevese  from  either.  The  volume  cannot 
be  parcelled  out  into  sub-sectarian  divisions  :  there  is  one  spirit. 
It  is  a  reply  to  those  who  sometimes  praise  Unitarians  of  one 
class  or  country,  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  those  of  another 
class  or  country.  We  see  here  that  they  are  truly  one  fraternity — 
they  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  this  sense  the  Sermons  are 
indeed  *  Family  '  Sermons  ;  they  are  the  holy  effusions  of  the  diver- 
sified, yet  agreeing,  members  of  a  family  whose  Father  is  in  heaven. 

In  a  collection  of  thirty  sermons,  by  almost  as  many  authors, 
each  individual  may  expect  to  have  his  taste  gratified,  and  almost 
every  reader  will  have  his  preferences  and  partialities.  Three 
Sermons  have,  above  the  rest,  impressed  the  mind  of  the  writer 
of  this  notice.  The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  Ware,  on  the  'Religion  of 
Principle  and  the  Religion  of  the  Affections.*  It  is  evidently  the 
composition  of  a  man  both  of  principle  and  of  feeling ;  of  one 
who  combines  them  to  an  unusual  extent ;  who  understands  the 
worth  of  each,  the  reciprocal  influences  which  they  exert,  and  the 
necessity  of  uniting  and  cultivating  both  in  order  to  tulvance 
towards  Christian  perfection.  This  discourse  is  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  volume.  Sermon  17,  the  '  Father's  Name  Glorified  in 
Christ,'  is  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  composition,  and  one 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  arrest  our  attention,  even  had  it 
not  come  from  so  young  a  preacher  as  Mr.  Martineau.  It  indi- 
cates a  pure,  rich,  and  elevated  mind.  In  it  we  seem  to  behold 
Philosophy  and  Poetry  holding  reverential  communion  with 
Theology  on  the  holy  mount,  and  around  them  is  a  glory.  The 
third  discourse  to  which  reference  was  made  is  that  of  M.  Cell6rier, 
entitled  •  Simon  the  Magician,  or  the  Worldling  subject  to  two 
Masters.'  It  is  original  and  eloquent.  It  lays  hold  of  the  mind 
at  the  very  outset,  and  retains  its  vigour  unabated  to  the  end. 
It  hurries  us  along  with  the  preacher.  He  startles,  moves,  sub- 
dues, appals,  and  elevates.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Editor  that 
we  can  scarcely  fancy  ourselves  to  be  reading  a  translation.  We 
insert  an  extract ;  but  the  power  of  the  sermon  can  only  be  felt 
by  reading  it  entire : — 

•  I  ask,  again,  where  is  their  faith  ? — By  what  does  it  make  its  pre- 
sence known  ? — It  produces  nothing  ;  it  modifies  nothing ;  it  never 
struggles.  Do  you  not  see,  that  this  is  that  dead  faith  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  ?  They  are  friends  of  the  world,  and  faith  becomes 
to  them  a  stranger,  soon  perhaps  an  enemy.  They  are  friends  of  the 
world  ;  and  whatever  is  not  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  pride  of  life,  is  insipid  to  them;  they  can  neither  understand,  nor 
endure  it.  Ah  !  if,  realizing  the  wish  of  the  vile  man  we  now  con- 
template, faith  set  a  price  on  its  precious  disclosures,  its  energetic 
influence — all  the  gift  of  God — you  would  then,  perhaps,  see  them 
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eagerly  pursue  this  new  source  of  gain.  Possessions,  which  they  could 
touch  and  see,  and  the  graces,  which  they  could  buy  and  sell,  would 
have  some  value  in  their  eyes,  and  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer  would 
then  be  worth  some  attention.  But  religion  has  neither  silver  nor  gold. 
It  does  not  ornament,  or  flatter,  or  embellish  the  body.  It  secures  no 
joys,  but  those  that  are  eternal ;  it  has  no  other  end,  but  to  transform 
men  from  glory  to  glory,  in  the  image  of  the  Lord.  Let  it,  therefore, 
give  place,  everywhere,  to  the  interests  of  the  senses  and  of  passion. 
No,  friends  of  the  Vorld,  no !  light  and  darkness  cannot  be  united. 
You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Behold  the  worldling,  then, 
my  brethren,  such  as  passion  makes  him  !  Poor  infatuated  man ! — 
What  a  life  !  What  a  career  !  What  wandering  !  In  order  to  engrave 
on  your  memory  all  the  features  of  this  disagreeable  but  useful  picture, 
contemplate  a  brief  sketch  of  this  unfortunate  being ;  place  him  in 
thought  between  the  two  masters  whom  he  has  pretended  to  serve  ; 
and  by  the  light  of  eternal  truth,  judge  of  the  use  that  he  makes  of 
existence,  and  the  friyt  that  he  gathers  from  it. 

*  Born  in  the  church,  instructed  in  religion,  he  has  seen  what  so 
many  holy  men  and  prophets  in  vain  desired  to  know.  Faith  has 
invited  him ;  it  has  said  to  him,Y*  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart ;  I  will 
make  thee  an  heir  of  God,  and  a  joint  heir  with  Jesus  Christ."  But 
passion  held  him  back,  cast  her  chains  on  him,  put  into  his  hands  the 
playthings  of  infancy,  and  forbade  him  to  raise  his  heart  on  high. 
He  obeyed ;  he  trampled  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
laboured  for  what  profited  not,  and  walked  amid  vain  shows.  Mean- 
while the  storms  of  life  fell  upon  him,  and  threatened  him  with  adverse 
fortune.  Faith  invited  him,  and  said,  "  Come  unto  me,  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;''  but  passion 
held  him  ^back ;  it  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  suffering;  threw  him 
on  a  rock ;  withheld  all  aid.  He  obeyed ;  he  remained  to  the  end, 
beaten  by  the  tempest ;  in  the  midst  of  those  clouds  without  water, 
those  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  those  wandering  stars,  of  which  an 
Apostle  speaks.  The  enemy  of  his  salvation  drew  up  against  him,  in 
array  of  battle,  his  various  temptations.  Faith  invited  him ;  it  offered 
every  spiritual  and  divine  weapon,  and  said,  "  I  am  the  victory  over 
the  world."  But  passion  held  him  back,  disarmed  him,  and  led  him 
defenceless  to  the  monster  sin.  He  obeyed ;  he  prostituted,  in  the 
service  of  the  creature,  that  heart  where  the  creator  wished  to  dwell, 
and  sullied  and  defaced  the'image  of  his  maker. 

'  At  last  the  king  of  terrors  stretched  out  his  sceptre  and  summoned 
him  to  appear.  Faith  invited  him,  and  said,  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life ;  though  thy  sins  be  red  like  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
snow."  But  passion  held  him  back,  darkened  his  understanding, 
oppressed  his  heart,  commanded  him  to  descend  alone,  and  without 
support,  into  the  valley  of  the  death-shade.  He  obeyed ;  he  rushed 
into  the  depths  of  eternity,  seeking  his  gold,  his  pleasures,  his  luxury  : 
and  the  miserable  man  found  only  the  hymns  of  Seraphim — only  the 
holy  and  virtuous  emotions  of  the  children  of  God  !  Meanwhile  the 
judgment-seat  is  prepared  :  the  law  of  liberty  is  opened  for  a  testimony  ; 
and  that  law  to  which  he  had  voluntarily  submitted  himself.  He  had 
never  thought  of  it ;  scarcely  did  he  know  it.  Oh  !  at  the  sight  of 
this  excess  of  folly  and  misfortune,  the  imagination  is  troubled ;  the 
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mind  is  confused ;  and  the  soul,  in  amazement,  'can  only  exclaim, 
"  Oh  !  inconceivable  error  !  Oh  !  unfortunate  man!  Oh  !  just  judge  I"  * 
—p.  369—372. 

A  few  expressions  having  appeared  to  us  objectionable,  we 
feel  it  a  duty  to  notice  them.  It  is  said  of  our  Saviour,  *  he 
tastes  not  the  commonest  blessings,  and  partakes  not  of  the 
simplest  meal,  without  first  offering  his  solemn  tribute  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Universal  Father.' — (p.  51.)  Has  not  the 
author  here  betrayed  himself  into  an  obvious  exaggeration?  Is 
this  assertion  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  sacred  record  ?  Is 
is  not  an  utter  impossibility?  The  feeling  of  thankfulness  might 
be  permanent;  but  to  make  the  *  commonest  blessings,'  which 
are  of  incessant  occurrence,  occasions  for  a  '  solemn  tribute  of 
thanksgiving,'  would  be  to  reduce  the  functions  of  existence  to 
the  perpetual  enunciation  of  praise.  Restricting  the  assertion 
to  the  partaking  of  food,  the  author  is  still  beyond  the  bounds  of 
proof;  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  universality  of  our  Lord's 
practice  but  that  of  inference  from  Jewish  custom,— evidence  which 
defeats  the  object  of  the  writer,  which  is  to  illustrate  the  peculiar 
devotion  of  Christ.  *  Grace  before  meat'  is  an  external  form  of 
devotion  not  selected  by  the  author,  in  this  connexion,  with  his 
usual  felicity.  It  is  a  relic  of  times  when  either  the  precarious- 
ness  of  obtaining  food,  or  the  value  set  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
consuming  it,  made  the  excitements  of  devotional  feeling  some- 
what different  from  what  they  have  been  in  later  ages.  Of  all 
forms  this  has  the  most  lost  its  vitality  and  become  a  mere 
mummy.  An  habitual  sense  of  dependence  ought  to  be  kept  up  ; 
habitual  thankfulness  ought  to  be  cherished  ;  but  does  not  Christian 
experience  universally  testify  that  this  practice  has  less  heart  in 
it  than  almost  every  other  expression  of  devotion  ?  The  objection, 
be  it  remembered,  is  not  made  to  the  custom,  but  to  the  stress  which 
seems,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  have  beea  laid  upon  it  in  this 
instance. 

In  p.  70,  we  find  the  question — *  If  a  Christian  should  unfor- 
tunately find  himself,  by  some  unaccountable  agency,  engaged 
in  the  act  of  gambling,  or  entering  the  portals  of  a  theatre,  and 
were  seriously  to  put  these  questions  to  himself,  What  can  you 
imagine  would  be  the  result  ?  If  he  were  really  to  say  to 
himself,  Where  am  I  going  ?  What  am  I  about  ?  What  do  I  here  ? 
Can  you  believe  it  possible  for  him  to  proceed  with  any  degree  of 
self-approbation  ?'  This  broad  condemnation  of  theatrical 
amusement  requires  a  few  observations,  to  which  the  writer  hopes 
he  is  not  impelled  by  some  unaccountable  agency,  but  by  the 
dictates  of  Christian  sincerity  and  frankness. 

If  by  *  gambling'  be  meant,  as  we  presume,  something  con- 
siderably beyond  the  chances  of  twopenny  backgammon,  or  six- 
penny long  whist,  there  is  no  little  misrepresentation  in  the  juxta- 
position of  the  two  actions  censured  by  the  author.      Although 
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both  should  be  sinful,  they  yet  must  needs  belong  to  very  different 
classes  and  degrees  of  crime.  The  gambler  is  a  knave,  who 
covets  and  purposes  to  appropriate  his  neighbour's  money.  That 
guilt  is  essential  to  the  action  ;  while  it  has  many  incidental  ag- 
gravations, var)'ing  according  to  circumstances.  Now  the  purpose 
of  the  playgoer  is  not,  necessarily,  to  plunder  anybody,  or  to 
inflict  any  other  kind  of  injury  upon  anybody ;  he  goes  to  wit- 
ness the  recitation  of  poetical,  witty,  humorous,  or  pathetic 
composition,  by  persons  dressed  in  appropriate  costume,  using 
appropriate  gesture,  and  surrounded  by  mimic  paintings  of  appro- 
priate scenery.  In  this  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  sinfulness  ; 
nor  is  it  usually  alleged  that  there  is  any.  The  censure  is  di- 
rected to  the  supposed  character  of  actors  in  general,  the  con- 
sumption of  time,  the  excitement,  the  lateness  of  the  hours,  the 
miscellaneous  description  of  the  audience,  &c. ;  that  is,  to  the 
circumstances,  and  not  the  essentials,  of  the  action.  Accordingly 
many  professors  of  religion,  in  different  denominations — many 
ministers  even — and  we  know  the  fact  of  more  orthodox  than 
unitarian  ones — have  been  occasionally  seen  '  entering  the  portals 
of  a  theatre,'  who  were  as  incapable  of  gambling  as  of  felony. 
There  should  at  least  be  a  classification  of  the  accused.  The 
worst  offence,  of  the  detection  of  which  we  are  sure,  would  per- 
haps be  amongst  those  who  are  called  evangelical,  that  of  hypo- 
critical concealment  occasioned  by  the  vehement  denunciations 
of  the  anti-dramatists.  The  opinion  of  a  party,  like  the  law  of  a 
country,  sometimes  creates  an  undoubted  crime  in  the  violent 
attempt  to  suppress  one  which  is  only  questionable.  In  the 
metropolis,  where  chiefly  the  theatre  has  any  very  strong  attrac- 
tion, it  may  safely  be  predicted  of  educated  families  that  their 
young  people — not  only  the  young  unitarian,  but  the  young 
churchman,  the  young  calvinist,  the  young  quaker,  and  quakeress 
too — will  some  time  or  other,  when  opportunity  offers,  peep  within 
those  portals.  Let  their  seniors  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done ; 
let  them  beware  of  creating  temptations  to  insincerity ;  and  let 
them  not  confound  the  absence  of  desire  or  enjoyment  with  moral 
condemnation. 

There  is  an  application  of  the  parable  of  Nathan,  in  page  93, 
which  is  objectionable  because  the  logical  failure  injures  the  effect 
of  the  exhortation.  '  In  what  does  the  despotic  head  of  a  family 
differ  from  the  despotic  head  of  a  state,  except  that  his  power  is 
more  limited  ?  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  the  loudest  in  condemning  acts 
of  kingly  tyranny,  suspecting  neither  that  he  thereby  condemns 
himself,  nor  that  he  would  doubtless  be  the  perpetrator  of  the 
same  acts,  were  his  fellow-despot  and  he  to  exchange  situations.' 
The  preacher  has  reversed  the  course  which  Nathan  employed 
with  David.  He,  by  exciting  the  monarch's  anger  for  the  lesser 
offence,  inspired  him  with  self- abhorrence  for  the  greater  offence 
which  he  had  committed.     Such  is  the  unhappy  peculiarity  of 
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sovereignty,  that  its  possessor  is  tempted  to  crimes  which  the 
family  despot  cannot  have  committed ;  it  may  be  (and  it  may 
not)  only  because  *  his  power  is  more  limited' —  his  actual  per- 
petration is  that  of  the  lesser  offence, — and  to  tell  him  that,  there- 
fore, he  would  '  doubtless*  commit  the  greater,  is  less  likely  to 
move  him  to  penitence  than  to  rouse  his  conscience  to  repel  what 
he  will  consider  an  unjust  accusation,  and  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  is  incapable  of  proof  Nathan's  judgment  would 
have  been  less  celebrated  had  he  gone  to  the  man  that  stole  the 
lamb,  told  him  of  David's  committing  adultery  and  murder,  and 
then  exclaimed,  '  thou  doubtless  wouldst  have  been  the  man.' 

In  the  description  of  a  man  of  sincerity,  page  272,  one  quality 
is  introduced,  which  has  so  much  more  the  air  of  particular  allu- 
sion than  of  general  portraiture,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted.  '  He  makes  no  pharisaical  statements,  nor  publishes 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  a  favourite  cause, 
or  of  the  decline  of  an  obnoxious  cause.'  This  is  a  palpable  hit; 
but  not  given  at  a  proper  time.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  amongst  the  rest  for  exposing  the  pretensions,  the  misrepre- 
sentations, the  calumnies,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  bigots;  but  it 
scarcely  coincides  with  the  time  when  Family  Sermons  are  indited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  heads  of  households. 

In  finding  only  blemishes  so  trivial  to  note,  a  strong  commen- 
dation and  recommendation  of  this  volume  must  needs  be  im- 
plied. There  are  still  remaining  some  names,  celebrated  in  our 
societies,  which  are  not  in  the  Editor's  index ;  and  he  has  before 
Itim,  in  which  to  collect  materials  for  his  third  volume,  the  mines 
of  Transylvania,  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  the  wide  prairie-lands 
of  the  American  Christians.  We  expect  his  return  from  his  men- 
tal exploration  of  them  in  search  of  Unitarian  treasures,  like  the 
Israelitish  spies,  with  a  huge  cluster  of  the  grapes  of  Eshcol. 


SONNET. 

In  the  pale  shadows  of  the  silent  night, 

Oh  !  friend  belov'd  !  thy  form  once  more  I  saw  ; 

Not  a3  restore!  from  death,  with  trembling  awe. 

But  still  in  all  thy  living  beauty  bright : 

Thy  smile  was  breatliiiig  still  its  calm  delight, — 

Thine  eye  with  purest  beams  of  genius  shone, — 

The  music  of  thy  voice — all  was  thine  own  ; 

And  fear  and  sorrow  vanish'd  at  thy  sight. 

Again,  as  in  the  years  gone  by,  I  turn'd 

To  hear  thee  speak  the  words  of  trust  and  love, 

Till  my  thoughts  soar'd  all  earthly  griefs  above. 

And  in  my  heart  a  holier  spirit  burn'd. 

Ah !   friend  belov'd,  too  soon  I  woke  to  shed 

The  tears  of  memory  on  thy  narrow  bed. 

J.  E.  R. 
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HERDER'S  THOUGHTS   ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HISTORY 

OF  MANKIND. 

ART.    II. 

•  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  universal  axiom,  that  the  portion 
of  literature,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  people,  must  have  a 
popular  spirit  and  character,  or  it  will  be  a  mere  classical  air- 
bubble  :  nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  than  that,  in  communities, 
where  there  is  no  people,  there  can  be  no  public  and  no  nation — 
no  language  and  poetry — that  is  properly  our  own  and  has  a  living 
agency  in  our  hearts.  We  can  then  write  only  for  chamber-stu- 
dents and  fastidious  critics,  who,  take  upon  them  to  re-cast  what 
we  have  written — and  under  whose  dictation  we  fabricate  all 
kinds  of  verse,  odes,  romances,  epic  poems  and  songs,  which  no 
one  understands,  or  feels,  or  cares  for.  A  literature,  which  is 
fashioned  after  classical  models,  is  like  the  bird  of  paradise,  grace- 
ful and  gay — ever  on  the  wing  and  always  soaring — but  never 
setting  foot  on  our  native  soil*.*  This  extract,  from  an  Essay 
of  Herder's  on  the  similarity  of  the  earlier  German  and  English 
poetry,  exhibits  his  taste  in  literature ;  but  it  may  equally  well 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  principles  of  his  philosophy. 

In  every  varied  form  of  society,  his  object  was  to  seize  the  popu- 
lar spirit — the  national  character ;  from  that  point  of  view  to 
survey  and  estimate  its  laws,  institutions,  manners  and  literature  ; 
and  so,  instead  of  framing  a  priori  an  abstract  theory  of  what 
human  nature  must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  proceed,  after  a 
copious  induction  of  facts,  and  a  comparison  of  the  various 
aspects  of  society  in  different  ages  and  countries,  and  at  different 
grades  of  civilization,  to  the  recognition  of  those  laws  and  ten- 
dencies which  are  universally  distinctive  of  the  race.  The  diver- 
sities observable  in  mankind,  Herder  traces  not  to  an  original  dis- 
tinction of  species,  but  to  the  influence  of  climate  operating  so 
constantly  and  so  powerfully  on  the  organization,  as  in  time  to 
create  differences,  which  are  transmissible  by  generation,  and  be- 
come the  permanent  characters  of  races. 

According  to  him,  there  are  two  agencies  concerned  in  deter- 
mining the  make  and  constitution  of  each  individual — the  genera- 
tive power,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  species,  and  derived 
from  their  common  originf  ;  and  the  influence  of  climate  which 
modifies  the  operation  of  this  inherent  power.  'Climate,'  he 
observes^!;,  '  is  a  chaos  of  causes  operating  irregularly,  variously, 
and  slowly,  till  at  last  they  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  sys- 
tem, and,  fixed  in  a  constitutional  habitude,  affect  even  the  birth 

*  Aehnlichkeit  der  Mittlern    Eaglischea   und  Deutschen   Dichtkunst.    Werke. 
Band.  xxii.  s.  57. 
t  Die  genetische  Kraft  ist  die  Mutter  aller  BiJdungen  auf  der  Erde,  vii.  4,  91. 
{  Ibid.  5,  105. 
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itself.  The  vital  energy  of  the  species,  active,  uniform,  and  always 
consistent  with  itself,  long  resists  the  influence  of  these  causes ; 
but  as  it  is  not  independent  of  outward  affections,  it  must  in  time 
accommodate  itself  to  them/ 

As  the  most  effectual  method  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
long-agitated  question,  concerning  the  origin  of  those  remarkable 
differences  which  distinguish  the  various  tribes  of  the  human 
race,  he  recommends  that  an  exact  account  should  be  gathered, 
from  authentic  sources,  of  the  changes  which  those  colonists  have 
gradually  undergone,  who  have  passed,  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  from  Europe  to  remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  such  as 
Africa,  America,  and  the  East  Indies  :  that  then  the  same  in- 
quiry should  be  instituted  in  regard  to  the  more  ancient  migra- 
tions, as  those  of  the  Malays,  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  of  the  mighty 
swarm  of  nations  which  covered  Europe  on  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire ;  that  in  such  inquiries,  there  should  be  a 
constant  reference  to  these  points, — from  what  climate  a  people 
came,  what  modes  of  life  they  brought  with  them,  what  lands  they 
entered,  with  what  tribes  they  mixed,  and  what  revolutions  they 
passed  through  in  their  new  seats ;  and  from  these  restilts,  obtained 
from  an  examination  of  periods  that  fall  within  the  range  of 
historical  certainty,  he  conceives  that  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
respecting  those  more  ancient  migratory  movements,  to  which  the 
traditions  of  the  oldest  writers,  the  coincidences  of  mythology,  and 
the  affuiities  of  speech,  bear  witness,  and  in  which  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  think  that,  perhaps,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have,  at  an 
earlier  or  later  period,  participated.  *  We  should  thus,'  to  use  his 
own  language,  'with  the  assistance  of  some  charts  for  inspection, 
be  furnished  with  a  physico-geographical  history  of  the  derivation 
of  our  race,  and  of  the  varieties  impressed  upon  it  in  the  course  of 
time  by  climate,  that  must  substantiate  step  by  step  the  most  iin« 
portant  results*.' 

These  varieties  once  produced,  having  become  inherent  in  a 
race,  and  transmissible  by  generation,  Herder  regarded  as  a 
second  nature ;  and,  justly  considering  that  there  was  a  harmony 
established  by  Providence  between  the  influence  of  climate,  and 
the  constitution  and  habitudes  that  were  destined  to  subsist  under 
it,  thought  that  these  secondary  laws  of  nature  were  entitled  to  a 
sort  of  religious  reverence,  and  could  not  be  broken  in  upon  and 
reversed  with  impunity.  '  The  next  thousand  years,'  he  remarks, 
*  will  decide,  in  what  respect  the  genius  of  Europe  has  injured  or 
benefited  other  climates,  and  in  what  respects  other  climates  have 
injured  or  benefited  the  genius  of  Europef  .*  Perhaps,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  imagination,  he  carried  this  feeling  of  a  reverence 
for  the  distinctions  of  climate  too  far ;  but  it  is  quite  in  unison 
with  that  predominant  bias  of  his  genius,  which  led  him  to  delight 

*  Die  genet  ische  Kraft  ist  die  Muttei  allci  Bildungen  auf  der  £rde,  yii.  p.  106. 
t  Ibid.  p.  112. 
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in  contemplating  the  various  phases  of  human  nature,  and  to 
search  for  some  fixed  point  in  the  character  of  a  people  or  an 
age,  to  which  climate,  physical  geography,  manners,  laws,  and 
literature,  all  stood  in  a  common  relation,  as  a  consistent  and 
harmonious  whole. 

His  philosophy  is,  in  this  respect,  conceived  in  a  spirit  diame- 
trically opposite  to  that  of  Voltaire.  The  French  philosopher  sees 
no  traces  of  a  common  nature  among  the  several  tribes  of  man- 
kind, beneficially  adjusted  by  the  moulding  influences  of  climate 
to  the  place  which  those  tribes  severally  occupy  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  ;  but  even  forces  facts  beyond  their  legitimate  in- 
ferences*, in  order  to  draw  a  stronger  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  different  races,  and  to  assimilate  the  laws,  by  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  dispersed  over  all  the  earth,  to  those  by  which  we 
have  reason  to  think,  that  the  brute  and  vegetable  creation 
have  been  universally  distributed.  On  some  of  these  topics,  Vol- 
taire must  be  confessed,  by  his  warmest  admirers,  (and  no  doivbt 
there  are  admirable  things  in  his  historical  writings,)  to  have  as 
many  prejudices,  and  to  be  as  much  of  a  bigot,  as  any  priest  who 
ever  wrote.  Facts  and  reasonings  weigh  as  nothing  with  him  ; 
he  settles  the  point  at  once  by  a  bold  assertion  and  the  false 
application  of  a  general  principle,  or  dismisses  everything  like 
serious  argument  in  the  flash  of  an  epigram.  That  there  are 
very  great  difficulties  respecting  the  origin  of  the  diversities  of  the 
human  race,  every  candid  mind,  that  has  reflected  on  the  subject, 
must  admit ;  but  they  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  observing,  '  On  ne 
devait  pas  etre  plus  surpris  de  trouver  en  Amerique  des  hommes 
que  des  mouchesf  ;'  or  by  reasoning  from  a  case,  that  is  not 
parallel,  '  On  ne  s'avise  point  de  penser  que  les  chenilles  et  les 
limagons  d'une  partie  du  monde  soient  originaires  d'une  autre 
partie  ;  pourquoi  s'etonner,  qu'il  y  ait  en  Amerique  quelques  races 
d'hommes  semblables  aux  notres  |  ?'  The  power  with  which  man 
alone,  of  all  animals,  is  exclusively  endowed  of  adapting  himself, 
by  the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  skill,  to  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate, the  laws  which  seem  to  have  governed  universally  the  dis- 
persion of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  the  fact  of  kindred  tradi- 
tions and  practices  prevailing  amongst  the  most  distant  tribes  of 
the  human  race,  are  phaenomena  which  indicate  so  marked  a  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  the  inferior  tribes  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  and  plead  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  supposition  of  a 
common  origin,  that  they  ought  to  have  checked  the  rash  and 
petulant  dogmatism,  by  which  this  question  has  been  sometimes 
attempted  to  be  settled. 

The  views  of  Herder  and  Voltaire  on  the  subject  of  the  negro 

*  See  liis  remarks  on  the  Albinos,  in  different  parts  of  his  Essai  sur  les  Moewrs, 
tome  i.  p.  7,  and  also  tome  vi.  158. 

f  Essai,  &c.  tome  i.  Introduction,  p.  33. 
X  Essai,  &c.  tome  vi.  p.  156. 
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race  are,  as  might  be  expected,  altogether  at  variance,  and  strik- 
ingly contrast  the  spirit  of  the  two  writers.  On  the  physiology 
of  the  question,  we  are  not  competent  to  decide  ;  we  therefore 
give  their  opinions  without  further  comment.  'There  cannot  be 
a  doiibt,'  says  Voltaire,  *  that  the  negroes  form  a  perfectly  distinct 
race ;'  and  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  appeals  to  the  reticulum 
mucosum  of  a  negro,  dissected  by  Ruysch,  which  he  had  himself 
examined  at  Leyden,  and  which  was  black.  The  blackness  of 
this  membrane,  imparting  its  permanent  colour  to  the  skin,  and 
only  in  certain  diseases  giving  way,  and  allowing  the  whiteness  of 
the  fat  to  become  visible,  appears  to  him  a  manifest  proof  that 
the  negroes  form  a  race  specifically  distinct  from  other  men*. 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  doctrine  of  Herder  ?  He  agrees 
with  Voltaire  in  ascribing  the  blackness  of  negroes  to  the  relicu' 
lum,  which  lies  under  the  epidermis,  and  which  is  common  to  all 
mankind  ;  but  this  reticulum,  he  further  observes  from  Camper,  is, 
under  many  circumstances,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  more 
or  less  tinged  with  colour  ;  so  that  all  men  have  the  necessary  ele- 
ments in  their  constitution  for  becoming  negroes.  The  colouring 
matter  in  negroes,  according  to  him,  is  a  kind  of  oil,  which  is 
secreted  by  the  influence  of  the  sun's  heat  under  the  reticulum, 
and  which  gives  it  its  black  glossy  hue. 

Herder,  therefore,  finds  in  this  theory  a  confirmation  of  his 
own  views  concerning  the  action  of  climate  on  the  human  consti* 
tution, — that  is,  climate  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  and  compre- 
hending the  auxiliary  and  concurring  influences  of  the  habitual 
modes  of  life  and  kinds  of  nourishment.  *  Let  us  now  consider,'  he 
says,  *  that  these  blacks  have  lived  for  thousands  of  years  in  their 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  have  even,  by  their  modes  of  life,  become 
quite  incorporated  with  it — let  us  further  reflect,  that  many  cir- 
cumstances, which  now  exert  a  feebler  influence,  in  earlier  times, 
when  all  the  elements  were  as  yet  in  their  first  rude  strength, 
must  have  operated  far  more  powerfully,  and  that,  in  the  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years,  the  entire  wheel,  as  it  were,  of  accident  com- 
pletes its  revolution,  and  developes,  at  one  time  or  another,  every 
thing  that  can  be  developed  on  earth, — and  we  shall  cease  to  be 
surprised  that  the  skin  of  some  nations  should  be  dark.  Nature, 
in  the  course  of  her  ceaseless  and  secret  workings,  has  accom- 
plished other  and  far  greater  variations  than  thisf.' 

Admitting  that  in  negroes  the  higher  intellectual  powers  are 
not  developed,  and  that  nature  has  compensated  them  for  this 
deficiency  by  a  greater  relish  and  capacity  of  sensual  pleasures. 
Herder  benevolently  adds — '  let  us  then,  if  we  will,  compassionate 
the  negro  for  being  deprived  by  his  climate  of  nobler  gifts,  but 

*  Essai,  &c.,  tome  1,  p.  6  ;  tome  6,  p.  149.  , 

f  Book  VI.  iv.  p.  39.     That  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  the  cause  of  the  blacknera  of 

negproes  was  long  ago  doubted  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  ;  and  the  grounds  of  his  doubts 

may  be  found  set  forth  at  length  in  bis  owu  quaint  and  fanciful  way,  in  his  Inquiries 

into  Vulgar  and  Common  Erron. — Book  VI.  ch.  x.  xi.  xii. 
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not  despise  him  ;  and  let  us  honour  the  impartiahty  of  the  uni- 
versal mother,  who  makes  up  in  one  direction  for  what  she  takes 
away  in  another.  Thoughtless  and  happy,  in  the  vigorous  and 
unfettered  exercise  of  all  his  animal  powers,  the  negro  passes  his 
life  in  a  region  where  nature  supplies  all  his  wants  in  overflowing 
abundance.  Why  should  he  be  troubled  with  the  sense  of  higher 
pleasures  that  were  not  made  for  him  ?  The  materials  for  those 
higher  pleasures  were  indeed  within  him,  but  Nature  applied  her 
hand,  and  wrought  out  of  them  what  was  better  adapted  to  his 
country,  and  more  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  his  existence. 
Either  there  should  have  been  no  Africa,  or  there  must  be  negroes 
to  dwell  in  it*.' 

Perhaps  the  views  of  Dr.  Prichardf,  as  quoted  in  the  article 
Physical  Geography  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  (Part  II. 
p.  03,)  most  satisfactorily  reconcile  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race  with  the  supposition  of  a  common  origin.  In  the  earlier 
period  of  the  world,  when  mankind  were  very  few  in  number,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  those  varieties  of  colour,  form,  and 
structure,  which  even  now  spring  up  occasionally,  though  they  do 
not  propagate  themselves,  but  are  soon  lost  in  the  surrounding 
mass  of  population,  would  naturally,  as  society  multiplied,  be- 
come the  characteristics  of  a  whole  nation  ;  especially  if  it  be 
considered,  that  only  those  varieties  would  keep  a  permanent 
footing  in  a  country  that  were  associated  with  a  constitution 
suited  to  the  climate  and  local  circumstances  ;  just  as  men  of  the 
Xanthous  variety  sometimes  occur  among  the  negroes  in  Africa, 
but,  their  constitution  being  entirely  unsuited  to  the  climate,  can 
never  become  numerous  on  that  continent. 

After  all,  whether  the  human  race,  in  all  its  varieties,  has 
descended  from  a  common  origin  or  not,  the  fact  is  indisputable, 
that  those  varieties  have  now  become  the  distinctive  characters  of 
different  races,  have  their  peculiar  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
attributes,  are  transmissible  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
perpetuate  themselves  after  a  removal  to  a  different  climate  and 
an  adoption  of  new  modes  of  life.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  question  has  ever  been  taken  up  in  a  theological  sense. 
Whichever  way  it  be  settled,  the  credit  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  compromised.  Let  it 
be  supposed,  that  there  were  separate  creations  of  a  human  pair 
at  different  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  Mosaic 
record,  supported  as  it  is  by  such  a  body  of  internal  and  external 
evidence,  would  still  be  entitled  to  the  firmest  belief,  as  an 
authentic  deduction,  from  its  origin,  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
that  portion  of  the  human  race,  with  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jewish  people  were  connected,  and  over  which  the  successive 
dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  through  a  long  line  of  patriarchs 

*  Book  VI.  iv.  pp.  42,  43. 
f  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind. 
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and  prophets,  were  destined  to  exert  an  immediate  influence. 
The  question,  therefore,  as  we  conceive  it,  stands  disencumbered 
of  any  liabihty  to  endanger  the  interests  of  revelation.  Its  deter- 
mination, if  it  ever  can  be  determined  by  physiology  or  history, 
involves,  in  our  judgment,  consequences  far  more  important  and 
interesting  in  a  moral  and  social,  than  in  a  simply  theological, 
point  of  view.  The  most  sacred  duties  of  man  to  man  are 
founded  on  the  fraternal  relation  between  them— on  the  clear  and 
distinct  recognition  of  their  common  nature.  Admit  an  original 
distinction  of  races,  and  how  will  it  be  easy  to  show  that  there 
are  not  in  those  different  races  differences  of  capacity  and  orga- 
nization, which  entitle  one,  by  a  natural  superiority,  to  hold  ano- 
ther in  subjection  ?  Voltaire  himself,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the 
rights  of  humanity,  has  helped  us  to  this  conclusion: — *La  na- 
ture,' says  he,  '  d  subordonne  k  ce  principe  {un  principe  qui 
differencie  les  hommes)  ces  differents  degres  de  genie  et  ces 
caracteres  des  nations,  qu'on  voit  si  rarement  changer.  C'est  par 
\k  que  les  Negres  sont  les  esclaves  des  autres  hommes.  On  lea 
achate  sur  les  c6tes  d'Afrique  comme  des  betes  ;  et  les  multi- 
tudes de  ces  noirs  transplantds  dans  nos  Colonics  d'Amdrique 
servent  un  trcs  petit  nombre  d' Europeans*.'  We  must  confess, 
therefore,  that,  from  our  deep  sympathy  with  human  nature  in 
all  its  forms,  our  wish  is,  to  believe  to  the  very  letter,  that  glo- 
rious declaration  of  the  apostle,  *  that  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.' 
But  we  know  how  presumptuous  it  is  to  determine,  a  prioriy 
what  must  be  best  in  the  purposes  of  inhnite  wisdom ;  and  would 
rather  wait  to  see,  from  evidence  afforded,  what  is  true,  convinced 
that  whatever  is  true,  must  also  be  wisest  and  best.  Wherever  truth 
shows  itself,  there  is  a  revelation  of  the  Infinite  Mind  j  and  we 
trust  that  the  time  is  approaching,  when  this  will  be  universally 
acknowledged — and  when  the  discussion  of  questions,  on  which 
important  consequences  depend,  will  be  no  longer  embarrassed 
by  the  bigotry  either  of  scepticism  or  of  credulity. 

Having  established,  on  what  appear  to  him  sufficient  grounds, 
an  identity  of  origin  and  species  in  the  whole  human  race,  Herder 
proceeds  to  develop  the  gradual  progress  of  society,  in  accordance 
with  this  fundamental  principle.  He  shows  that  the  sensitive 
organization  of  man  varies  with  the  influence  of  climate ;  but  that 
everywhere,  in  tribes  the  most  unlike  each  other,  there  is  an  use 
of  the  organs  of  sense  appropriate  to  man,  which  leads  him  on- 
ward to  the  moral  ends  of  his  being.  The  imagination,  and  that 
more  practical  function  of  the  intellect  which  is  exercised  upon 
the  necessities  of  existence,  in  like  manner  assume  among  all 
nations  a  development,  that  corresponds  to  the  climate  and  the 
exigencies  of  their  physical  condition ;  and  this  development  is 

*  Essai  sur  les  MoRurs,  tome  6,  p.  149.   The  same  scntimeut  is  still  more  strongly 
expressed  in  the  Kesum^  de  I'Uistorie;  tome  8,  p.  187. 
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further  modified  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  inherited  notions  and 
traditional  usages.  Herder  is  thus  led  to  the  inquirj',  how  far 
the  happiness  of  individual  man  is  dependent  upon  the  progress 
of  what  is  usually  called  civilization  ?  and  here,  without  giving 
any  countenance  to  the  wild  theories  of  Rousseau,  by  extolling 
savage  above  civilized  life,  Herder  eloquently  vindicates  the  im- 
partiality of  Providence  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  its  gifts, 
and  contends  that  individual  happiness  does  not  depend  on  the 
fortuitous  circumstance  of  belonging  to  a  state  of  society,  where 
the  means  of  sensual  and  intellectual  gratification  have  been 
greatly  and  artificially  multiplied, — where,  consequently,  much  is 
necessary,  and  much  must  often  be  wanting,  to  happiness, — but 
on  that  development  of  the  moral  nature,  that  growth  of  the 
affections  and  sentiments,  which,  proportioned  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed,  is  the  universal  heritage  of  man, 
and  apart  from  which,  even  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  social 
culture,  genuine  happiness  cannot  exist.  His  doctrine,  in  fact, 
is  this:  that  the  moral  powers  of  man  may  be  unfolded  in  very 
different  states  of  civilization,  and  that,  where  they  are  unfolded, 
man  will  be  happy.  '  Happiness,'  he  observes,  *  is  rather  a 
silent  feeling  than  a  brilliant  thought ;  everywhere  the  emotions 
of  the  heart  contribute  far  more  than  the  workings  of  a  profound 
intellect  to  pervade  existence  with  the  delightful  spirit  of  love  and 
joy.  The  feelings  of  mankind  have  assumed  every  variety  of 
form  that  could  subsist  upon  the  earth  under  all  the  varieties  of 
climate,  external  circumstance,  and  organization ;  everywhere, 
however,  the  happiness  of  life  does  not  consist  in  a  stimulating 
multitude  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  rather  in  the  relation 
which  these  thoughts  and  feelings  bear  to  the  solid  and  inward 
enjoyment  of  our  existence,  and  of  all  that  we  identify  with  it. 
Nowhere  upon  earth  does  the  rose  of  human  bliss  blossom  with- 
out thorns ;  but  that  which  springs  up  amidst  these  thorns  is, 
everywhere  and  under  all  shapes,  the  fair  though  short-lived 
flower  of  human  happiness.  Millions  are  living  upon  the  globe, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  artificial  refinement  of  our  modern 
states ;  and  in  the  most  civilized  community,  if  we  would  be 
happy,  we  must  begin  where  uncivilized  man  begins, — in  seeking 
and  maintaining,  not  from  the  artificial  helps  of  society,  but  from 
ourselves,  the  healthful  enjoyment  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  and 
the  happiness  of  our  hearts  and  homes.  Father  and  mother, 
husband  and  wife,  child  and  brother,  friend  and  fellow-man, — 
these  are  the  friendships  of  nature,  and  in  these  relationships  we 
must  find  our  happiness.  The  institutions  of  society  may  place 
at  our  disposal  more  abundant  instruments  of  artificial  good  ;  but 
may,  alas  !  take  from  us,  what  is  far  more  essential,  the  command 
and  enjoyment  of  ourselves*.' 

♦  Book  VIII.  v.,  p.  176— 180. 
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The  formation  and  development  of  individual  character  are 
then  shown*  to  depend  on  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  usages  that 
have  been  handed  down  from  former  generations,  and  thus  to 
constitute  a  necessary  link  in  that  vast  traditional  chain  which 
connects  the  universal  history  of  the  species.  Herder,  however, 
will  not,  with  some  modern  philosophers,  sacrifice  the  individual 
to  the  species  ;  in  other  words,  a  reality  to  an  abstraction.  There 
is  no  point  which  he  labours  more  earnestly  to  establish,  than 
that  the  improvement  of  individual  man  is  an  end  simultaneously 
accomplished  by  Providence  with  the  progress  of  society.  The 
education  of  the  race  he  cannot  distinguish  from  the  successive 
education  of  individuals.    *  There  is  this  peculiarity,'  he  observes, 

*  in  all  the  works  of  God,  that,  though  they  all  belong  to  an  im- 
measurable whole,  yet  each  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  bears  im- 
pressed upon  it  the  godlike  characters  of  its  destination.  It  is  so 
with  plants  and  brutes  ;  can  it  be  otherwise  with  man  ?  Can  it 
be  that  thousands  should  be  brought  into  being  for  only  one  ? — 
that  all  preceding  generations  should  have  an  exclusive  reference 
to  the  last  ? — that  every  individual  should  exist  only  for  the  race; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  phantom  of  a  mere  name  ?  The  All-wise 
acts  not  thus;  he  sets  forth  no  dreamy  abstractions  in  his  works; 
in  every  one  of  his  children  he  enjoys  as  full  and  perfect  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  paternal  love,  as  if  that  child  were  his  only 
creation.  All  his  means  are  ends ;  all  his  ends  are  means  to  still 
greater  ends,  which  unfold  the  accomplishment  of  his  infinite 
plans.  Thus,  what  each  individual  man  is  and  may  become,  that 
also  must  be  the  purpose  of  the  species.  And  what  is  this  ?  The 
perfection  and  bliss  of  man,  in  the  place  and  rank  assigned  him, 
as  an  appointed  link  in  that  chain  of  education  which  stretches 
through  the  whole  race.  Man  is  educated  by  man.  His  body 
moulders  in  the  grave,  and  his  name  soon  becomes  a  mere  shade 
upon  the  earth;  but  his  thoughts  and  character,  long  after  he 
himself  is  forgotten,  incorporated  with  that  traditional  heritage 
which  passes  from  generation  to  generation,  perpetuate  their  in- 
fluence on  the  future  destinies  of  his  racef.* 

On  the  instrumentality  of  language  in  developing  the  moral 
and  intellectual  nature  of  man,  Herder  has  the  following  remarks. 

*  One  of  the  most  interesting  inquiries  into  the  history  and  mani- 
fold characteristics  of  the  human  understanding  and  heart  would 
be  found  in  a  philosophical  comparison  of  languages;  since  on 
each  of  these  the  mind  and  character  of  a  people  are  strongly  im- 
pressed. Not  only  the  organs  of  speech  vary  in  different  regions, 
and  almost  every  nation  has  some  sounds  and  letters  peculiar  to  it ; 
but  the  naming  of  objects,  even  of  such  as  are  audible,  and  the 
direct  expression  of  the  feelings  in  interjections,  are  marked  by 
great  differences  over  all  the  earth.    In  objects  of  sight  and  simple 

*  Book  IX.  i.,  pp.  189,  190.  t  Book  IX.  i.,  p.  191. 
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apprehension,    these    differences    are    still   more    conspicuous; 
and  in  figurative  expressions,  in  the  general  structure  of  lan- 
guage, in  relation,  arrangement,    and  syntax,  they  are  almost 
incalculable ;  so  that  the  genius  of  a  people  is  nowhere  more 
decisively    indicated    than    in    the  physiognomy  of  its  speech. 
Would  that  the  wish  of  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  and  others,  for  a  general 
physiognomy  of  nations,  drawn  from  their  languages,  had  been 
only  in  any  degree  fulfilled  !     A  task  of  like  kind  would  be  a 
history  of  the  language  of  a  single  people,  traced  through  their 
revolutions.    A  comparison  of  different  cultivated  languages  with 
the   different  revolutions  which  the  nations  speaking  them  have 
undergone,  would  exhibit,  in  the  successive  alternations  of  light 
and  shade,  a  varying  picture,  as  it  were,  of  that  manifold  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  and  character,  which,  as  1  believe,  in 
very  different  dialects,  has  always  taken  place  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.     Then  there  is  writing  ;  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  vehi- 
cles of  tradition,  and  the  only  means  of  refined  intellectual  edu- 
cation.    He  who  devised  this  method  of  fettering  the  fugitive 
spirit,  not  only  in  words  but  in  letters,  did  the  work  of  a  god 
amongst  men.  What,  however,  was  perceptible  in  regard  to  speech, 
is  still  more  so  in  regard  to  writing, — viz.,  that  this  means  of  per- 
petuating our  thoughts,  while  it  gives  them  precision,  at  the  same 
time  confines  and  in  various  ways  shackles  them ;  not  only  because 
the  use  of  letters  gradually  extinguishes  that  living  light  of  accent 
and  gesture,  with  which  speech  was  once  so  irresistibly  flashed 
into  the  heart;  not  only  because  the  dialects  and  idiomatic  pecu- 
liarities of  different  tribes  and  nations  are  hereby  rendered  less 
striking  and  effective;  but  because  even  the  memories  of  men  and 
the  vitality  of  their  spiritual  powers  are  enfeebled  by  the  artificial 
assistance  of  these  prescribed  formulas  of  thought.     The  human 
mind  would  long  ago  have  sunk  under  the  load  of  books  and 
learning,  had  not  Providence  from  time  to  time  revived  and  ex- 
cited it  anew  by  various  destructive  revolutions.    Chained  down  by 
letters,  the  understanding  creeps  slowly  and  painfully  onward  to  its 
object,  and  its  best  thoughts  are  dumbly  enunciated  in  the  deadness 
of  a  written  character.     Notwithstanding  this,  we  must  still  look 
upon  a  written  vehicle  of  our  thoughts  as  the  most  lasting  and 
powerful  of  the  silent  agencies,  by  which  God  has  provided  that 
nation  should  act  on  nation  and  age  on  age,  and  through  the 
ultimate  diffusion  of  which  perhaps  the  whole  human  race  will 
at  last  find  itself  linked  together  in  one  vast  chain  of  brotherly 
tradition*.' 

There  are  few,  probably,  of  our  readers  that  will  subscribe  to 
the  very  unqualified  terms  in  which  Herder  states  this  most 
invidious  comparison  of  written  with  oral  language,  and  seems 
almost  to  deprecate  learning,  as  a  weight  that  crushes  the  native 
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energies  of  the  human  soul ;  but  when  due  allowance  is  made  for 
that  imaginative  enthusiasm  by  which  he  is  sometimes  led  astray 
in  pursuing  a  favourite  idea,  and  when  this  passage  is  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  general  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  we  can  only 
consider  him  as  expressing  his  hearty  sympathy  with  every  free 
and  natural  development  of  the  heart  and  character,  especially 
as  it  is  seen  in  traditionary  legends  and  in  the  simplest  forms  of 
popular  poetry,  to  the  disparagement  of  those  more  laboured  and 
artificial  productions,  in  which  the  free  play  of  the  native  faculties 
is  checked  by  rules,  in  which  the  heart  speaks  not,  and  in  which 
no  individual  feeling  and  genius  can  be  recognized.  On  this 
topic  Herder  certainly  carried  his  notions  to  an  extreme ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  perhaps  be  justly  contended,  that 
many  writers  on  the  philosophy  both  of  history  and  of  literature, 
have  too  arbitrarily  assumed  one  particular  state  of  manners, 
civilization,  and  taste,  as  an  absolute  standard  of  perfection,  by 
which  the  claims  of  other  nations  and  other  ages  must  be 
judged  ;  without  perceiving  that,  under  the  most  diversified  forms 
of  social  life,  the  Almighty  has  benevolently  provided  for  such  a 
development  of  the  heart,  affections,  and  intellect,  as  best  con- 
duces to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  individual  man,  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  actually  placed  ;  and  that  literature, 
which  is  the  embodying  of  the  popular  voice,  must  always  stand 
in  a  marked  relation  to  those  circumstances,  and  can  be  fairly 
estimated  only  by  a  constant  reference  to  them.  In  combating 
this  narrow  prejudice,  by  which  many  critics,  particularly  of  the 
French  school,  have  been  infected.  Herder  was  betrayed,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  into  an  extravagance  of  the  opposite  kind ;  but 
his  writings  have  still  had  a  most  salutary  effect ;  and  perhaps 
their  influence  may  be  traced  in  that  more  enlightened  spirit  of 
criticism  which  the  Schlegels  have  carried  into  literature,  and 
which  his  friend  Heyne,  and  others  since  his  time,  have  so  suc- 
cessfully adopted  in  antiquities  and  history. 

It  would  thus  appear,  from  the  views  unfolded  by  Herder,  in 
the  two  first  volumes  of  his  work,  that  the  three  great  influences 
which  most  powerfully  operate  on  the  human  race — at  once  de- 
veloping individual  character,  and  carrying  forward  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  species — are  those  of  constitutional  temper- 
ament inherited  from  the  birth ;  of  climate  and  physical  con- 
dition ;  and  lastly,  of  tradition  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense, 
as  including  that  common  heritage  of  feelings,  opinions,  and 
knowledge,  of  arts,  usages,  and  institutions,  which  descends, 
modifying  and  modified,  through  successive  generations,  bringing 
the  spirit  of  the  past  to  act  on  the  present  and  the  future,  and 
giving  to  men  of  the  remotest  ages  and  nations  an  interest  in  each 
other's  improvement  and  happiness.  Laws  and  governments, 
arts  and  inventions,  are  all  swept  along  this  broad  stream  of  tra- 
dition.    But  of  all  the  treasures  thus  handed  down  to  mankind 
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from  a  remote  antiquity,  religion  is  the  most  venerable  for  its 
age  and  its  sanctity. 

Religion,  under  some  form  or  other,  is  co-extensive  with  the 
human  race  ;  but  all  the  earliest  indications  of  its  existence  prove 
it  to  have  been,  not  so  much  the  product  of  an  inquiring  reason, 
as  an  inherited  possession.  Whencesoever  it  came,  it  was  trans- 
mitted from  age  to  age  by  means  of  symbols  ;  with  these  symbols 
traditional  expositions  were  originally  connected,  which  in  time 
ceased  to  be  understood  even  by  the  priests,  and  thus  a  dead 
form  was  left  in  place  of  a  living  doctrine.  To  religion,  however, 
notwithstanding  its  subsequent  corruption,  mankind  are  indebted 
for  their  earliest  science  and  civilization.  In  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  no  division  of  intellectual,  any  more  than  of  manual,  labour 
existed  ; — whatever  man  knew,  whatever  he  thought,  whatever  he 
had  discovered  or  invented,  was  thrown  into  one  general  depository, 
was  given  up  to  the  keeping  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  and  then 
delivered  over,  under  the  consecrated  name  of  religion,  for  the 
benefit  of  coming  generations.  *  All  the  most  polished  nations 
of  antiquity,' — it  is  remarked  by  Herder, — *  the  Etruscans,  Greeks, 
and  Romans — received  their  knowledge  out  of  the  bosom  and 
under  the  veil  of  religious  traditions  ;  from  this  source  they 
derived  their  poetry  and  arts,  their  music  and  writing,  their  his- 
tory and  medicine,  their  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics, 
their  astronomy  and  chronology,  and  even  their  ethics  and  poli- 
tical wisdom.  The  most  ancient  sages  did  nothing  more  than 
separate  the  seeds  which  were  thus  put  into  their  hands,  and 
then  rear  them  as  plants  of  their  own  ;  by  which  means  a  deve- 
lopment was  commenced  that  afterwards  went  on  with  the  course 
of  centuries.  Even  the  northern  nations  have  had  their  know- 
ledge conveyed  to  them  in  the  dress  of  religion*  .' 

These  views,  which  are  in  unison  with  the  most  accurate 
researches  of  history,  altogether  refute  the  specious  reasonings 
of  those  philosophers  who  suppose  the  human  race  to  have  been 
originally  placed  on  the  earth  in  a  condition  little  superior  to  the 
brutes — to  have  made  all  their  subsequent  advances  in  civilization 
by  the  unaided  exercise  of  their  native  powers — and,  by  the 
working  of  an  innate  and  spontaneous  intelligence,  to  have 
raised  themselves  through  all  the  intermediate  gradations  to  that 
state  of  knowledge  and  refinement  in  which  we  now  find  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe.  '  Were  this  the  case,'  as  Herder 
very  justly  observes,  'we  should  still  meet  with  nations  devoid 
of  reason  and  speech,  and  without  any  sense  of  religion  or  morals, 
since  men  continue  to  subsist  in  their  original  condition  on  the 
earth.  But,  in  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  Kamschatka, 
and  Terra  del  Fuego,  all  have  their  peculiar  modes  of  expressing 
their  moral  and  religious  feelings,  as  their  legends  and  usages 
show ;  and  even  should  a  few  solitary  instances  be  adduced  from 
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the  savages  of  the  Indian  islands,  of  people  without  any  notion 
of  religion,  they  would  only  prove  the  extremity  of  barbarism  to 
which  want  and  suffering  had  reduced  those  wretched  beings  *.' 
But  these  religious  ideas,  rude  and  diversified  as  they  may  be, 
are  proved,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  influence  which  they  pos- 
sess, not  to  be  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  uncultivated  mind ; 
they  come  to  it  from  without.  Man,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  development,  is  wholly  unlike  the  inferior 
orders  of  creation — thriving  on  their  native  soils,  and  reaching  a 
rapid  maturity  under  the  climate  originally  assigned  them.  For 
his  higher  perfection  he  requires  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  a 
foreign  influence.  The  seeds  of  improvement  are  all  within  him 
— speech,  memory,  and  reason  ; — but,  when  he  has  once  fallen 
below  a  certain  grade  of  culture,  they  seem  incapable  of  fruc- 
tifying, till  some  external  stimulus  has  been  applied — till  an 
accession  of  arts  and  usages,  before  unknown,  brought  down 
upon  them  by  the  wide  stream  of  tradition,  leaves  behind,  as  it 
were,  a  rich  and  fertilizing  soil,  which  shortly  quickens  them  into 
life.  Whence  this  mysterious  stream  had  its  source — through 
what  regions  it  has  passed — and  what  elements  of  life  and  fertility 
it  has  carried  down  and  disjiersed  with  its  waters — these  are  the 
questions  which  now  lie  before  us  ;  and  these  an  examination  of 
Herder's  remaining  volumes  may  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  enable 
us  to  answer. 


LOVE. 

Love  is  a  ^erm,  a  feeling  that  can  ne'er 
Be  banish'd  wholly  from  tiie  human  breast. 

It  lingers  still  through  pleasure,  crime,  or  care, 
However  little  nurs'd,  or  much  oppress'd  ; — 

The  beacon-star  of  all  that's  pure  and  fair, 
It  points  for  ever  to  the  port  of  rest ! 

The  world  may  dim,  but  ne'er  can  darken  quite. 

That  holy  ray  of  God's  eternal  light. 

ITie  veriest  wretch  who  wars  against  his  kind, 
In  whom  the  echo  of  Love's  voice  seems  mute, 

Keeps  yet  some  little  corner  of  his  mind 
Warm  with  affection  for  a  bird  or  brute  ! 

There  dimly  lies  th'  etherial  gem  enshrined — 
There  lives  the  dwarf-plant  of  a  heavenly  root — 

Revealing  still  that  that  can  never  die, 

Which  has  its  birth  and  beauty  from  on  high  ! 

The  charity,  that  envy  and  the  wear 

Of  jarring  interests  in  their  blighting  course 

Aye  chill,  a  common  peril,  or  despair,] 
Revives  in  all  its  purity  and  force. 

•  Book  IX.  T,  p.  231—237. 
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Witness  that  melancholy  shipwreck*,  where 

(Affections  rushing  from  the  one  same  source) 
Those  stranger  women,  'mid  the  storm's  alarms. 
Met  death,  like  sisters,  in  each  other's  arms. 

O  Love !  thou  art  most  beautiful ! — thy  light 
Is  heaven's  best  blessing  on  this  world  below, — 

Its  moral  sun  by  day, — its  moon  by  night, — 
Its  joy's  enhancement,  and  the  balm  of  woe  ! 

There's  not  a  soul, — a  thing  in  depth  or  height,— 
But  takes  a  hue  and  vigour  from  thy  glow. 

Thou  beaulifiest  hearts  with  bliss,  the  clod 

With  flowers ! — Thou  art  the  omnipotence  of  God ! 

T.N. 


THE  QUESTION  BETWEEN  THE  NATION  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

In  reply  to  the  impeachment  which,  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
we  made  against  the  Church  not  long  since,  it  may  be  urged 
in  behalf  and  in  the  person  of  the  establishment — '  Advert  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  influence  which  I  exert  throughout  the 
land.  What  district  of  the  country  is  there — what  secluded 
village,  in  which  I  have  not  placed  the  means  of  moral  instruc- 
tion ?  I  have  prepared,  set  apart,  and  sent  into  all  parts  of  the 
country,  men  distinguished  for  education  and  virtue,  who,  by  the 
mere  force  of  example,  if  not  by  actual  teaching,  cannot  fail  to 
be  ministers  of  God  to  thousands.'  *  Yet,'  the  nation  urges  in 
rejoinder,  •  I  see  another  system  in  full  and  active  operation 
throughout  the  land.  If  the  substance  of  your  reply  be  well 
founded,  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  several  bodies  of  dis- 
senters divide  with  you  the  spiritual  empire  of  the  nation?  Them 
too  I  find  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet;  often,  indeed,  when 
I  see  no  trace  of  thee,  except  in  the  tithe-gatherer.  They  have 
established  an  instrumentality  equally  wide-spreading  as  thine, 
supported  by  agents  who,  at  the  least,  will  not  suffer  ih  compa- 
rison with  thee,  in  education,  moral  worth,  and  moral  influence. 
How  is  this  ? — In  consequence  of  the  aid  of  the  Government  ? — 
By  the  dispensation  of  honours  and  emoluments  ? — ^Through  the 
favouring  breezes  of  popularity  and  fashion  ?  In  direct  opposi- 
tion to  them  all ;  in  direct  opposition  to  thy  own  mighty  and 
strenuously-exerted  influence.  How  is  this  ?  How  have  these 
millions  been  led  to  quit  thy  pale,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the 
force  of  fashion,  popular  favour,  interest  ?  How  have  they  found 
the  way  to  support  their  own  system,  while  they  bear  no  mean 
part  of  the  burden  of  supporting  thee  ?  By  what  moral  miracle 
have  they  waxed  strong  and  numerous,  and  do  they  daily  thicken 
their  ranks,  while  most  of  those  influences  are  against  them 
which  are  the  ordinary  pledges  of  success  ?  How  is  this  ?  Men 
*  The  RotLsay  Castle. 
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do  not  easily  leave  an  institution  which  age  and  art  have  alike 
consecrated — which  the  civil  power  fosters  with  immunities,  opu- 
lence, and  privileges — and  which  opens  to  the  lowliest  a  path  to 
the  highest  ranks  in  the  commonweaUh.  The  amazing  extent  to 
which  dissent  is  gone  is  of  itself  an  indubitable  evidence  that  thy 
boasted  influence  is  more  in  name  than  deed  ;  that  thy  spiritual 
machinery,  however  widely  extended,  is  seriously  defective  in  its 
workings.  The  nation,  it  would  seem,  has  created  for  itself  the 
good  thou  didst  not  impart. 

*  Let  us  look  back  on  times  past,  and  see  how  thou  hast  de- 
meaned thyself.  The  nation  seems  deserting  thee  :  the  reasons 
which  actuate  myriads  in  successive  generations  can  hanily  be 
wholly  unjustifiable.  Hast  thou  been  the  friend  of  religious 
liberty?  Thou  art  the  child,  thou  shouldst  in  thy  turn  nave 
been  the  parent,  of  spiritual  freedom.  But  history  declares  that 
thou  didst  abuse,  as  soon  as  thou  hadst  possession  of  power. 
How  large  a  portion  of  the  statute-book  is  a  record  of  thy  intole- 
rance !  Even  death  thou  didst  not  deem  too  severe  a  punish- 
ment for  those  who  were  honest  enough  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  bold  enough  to  differ  from  thee.  Rather  than  put  away 
some  of  the  corniptions  thou  didst  borrow  from  the  Pope,  thou 
didst  deluge  a  nation  in  blood;  and  to  maintain  thy  own  totter- 
ing, because  ill-founded,  dominion,  thou  becamest  the  abettor  of 
civil  tyranny — taughtest  that  kings,  bad  or  good,  bear  rule  by 
divine  right,  and  are  to  be  obeyed  as  God's  ministers.  Thou  the 
friend  of  religious  liberty  I  What  act  of  coercion  is  there  for 
diversities  of  faith  thou  hast  not  coveted,  exerted — which  thou 
hast  of  thyself  resigned — to  which  thou  hast  not  clung  ?  What- 
ever liberty  the  country  enjoys  has  been  extorted  from  thee. 
Was  a  voice  raised  out  of  thy  pale  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
Christians,  thou  sparedst  no  effort  till  it  was  silenced.  The 
liberal  of  thy  own  body  thou  hast  neglected,  decried — yes,  per- 
secuted. It  is  yet  scarcely  more  than  a  century  since,  in  imita- 
tion of  thy  papal  mother  in  her  treatment  of  Galileo,  thou  didst 
compel  one  whose  name  is  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  who 
will  survive  and  be  esteemed  in  men's  memories  when  the  herd 
of  thy  prelates  shall  be  covered  in  congenial  and  merited  oblivion 
— didst  compel  the  learned  and  virtuous  Dr.  Whitby  to  recant, 
and  seek  pardon — for  what  ?  For  a  breach  of  the  Divine  laws  ? 
No — them  he  might  have  broken,  and,  with  many  others,  been 
preferred  by  thee  to  stations  of  eminent  wealth — but  for  daring 
to  surmise  that  thou  wast  not  entirely  without  spot  or  wrinkle, 
and  to  reassert  a  position  which  finds  its  original  and  sanction  in 
apostolic  authority.  "  I,  Daniel  Whitby,  having  been  the  author 
of  a  book" — these  are  the  words  thou  dictatedst  to  him — "  called 
the  Protestant  Recorder,  which,  through  want  of  prudence  and 
deference  to  authority,  I  have  caused  to  be  published,  am  truly 
and  heartily  sorry  for  the  same ;  and  whereas  it  containeth  several 
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passages  whicli  are  obnoxious  to  the  canons,  and  do  reflect  upon 
the  governors  of  the  said  Church,  I  do  hereby  openly  revoke  and 
renounce  all  by  which  1  have  justly  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
my  superiors.  And  furthermore,  whereas  these  two  propositions 
have  been  deduced  in  the  same  book  ;  first,  that  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  superiors  to  impose  anything  in  the  worship  of  God  that  is 
not  antecedently  necessary;  and  secondly,  that  the  duty  of  not 
offending  a  weak  brother  is  inconsistent  with  all  human  authority 
of  making  laws  concerning  things  indifferent ;  I  do  hereby  openly 
renounce  both  the  said  propositions,  being  false,  erroneous,  and 
schismatical ;  and  whereinsoever  I  have  offended  therein,  I  do 
heartily  beg  pardon  of  God  and  the  Church  for  the  same."  More 
than  this,  the  book  was  condemned  by  a  formal  decree  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  burnt  by  the  University  marshal 
within  its  precincts.  Who  could  expect  religious  liberty  from  a 
Church  that  would  do  an  act  so  tyrannical  as  this  ?  And  who 
does  not  see  that  the  liberty  now  enjoyed  by  the  nation  is  not  in 
consequence  of  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Church  capable  so  re- 
cently of  such  an  act,  but  of  the  irresistible  influence  of  its  own 
enlightenment  and  liberality?  Yes,  the  Church  has  continued 
its  yoke  on  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  her,  to  the  last  possible 
monient.  How  long  is  it  since  the  Catholics  were  emancipated — 
since  the  Dissenters  were  exonerated  from  their  disqualifications? 
And  did  the  Church  relax  its  grasp  till  compelled  ?  It  was  the 
Nation,  not  the  Church,  that  set  these  captives  free. 

'  Look  at  institutions,  where  thou  art  enabled  to  follow  the  bent 
of  thy  own  will.  Have  they  the  badge  of  freedom  on  them  ?  What ! 
those  Universities  into  which  an  Englishman  cannot  enter,  or  from 
whose  lowest  honours  he  is  precluded,  except  he  first  declare  his 
assent  to  what  he  does  neither  understand  nor  believe — which  he 
must  be  singularly  fortunate  if  he  ever  does  understand,  and  singu- 
larly besotted  if  he  ever  does  believe  ? — that  Church  in  which  no 
one  can  honestly  minister,  but  such  as  take  up  their  sentiments  on 
trust — preach  as  truth  what,  for  want  of  investigation,  is  no 
truth  to  them — are  content  to  pass  their  lives  hoodwinked  and 
biassed  in  their  scriptural  inquiries  ; — that  Church  which  makes 
the  decisions  of  barbarous  ages  the  standards  of  religious  truth  to 
the  most  enlightened  times  ; — ^>vhich  in  religion  does  all  it  can  to 
arrest  the  onward  progress  of  the  human  mind — which  fears  to 
leave  the  Scripture  to  speak  for  itself — which  assails,  not  with 
the  weapons  of  fair  argument,  but  with  the  once  deadly  and  still 
baneful  cry  of  heresy,  every  departure  from  its  determinations 
— and  not  content  with  all  the  influence  of  wealth,  honour,  and 
privilege,  with  all  the  power  of  earth,  seeks  to  wield  the  stupen- 
dous agencies  of  eternity,  and  to  scare  the  mind  from  its  quest  of 
truth,  by  declaring  that  it  will  perish  everlastingly,  should  it  be 
led  by  its  inquiries  to  deny  what  the  Church  falsely  terms  the 
universal  faith  ?     What !    that  Church  favourable  to  religious 
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liberty  which  uses  bribes  and  threats  instead  of  arguments — 
which,  if  not  iufaUible,  is  never  wrong — and  would  rather  break 
all  the  laws  of  charity  than  allow  the  idea  that  its  doctrines  are 
not  equally  pure  and  true  with  the  Scriptures  themselves  ?  No : 
in  the  past  thou  hast  used  persecution  instead  of  persuasion — in 
the  present,  thou  dost  use  what  varies  but  in  name  and  degree — 
what  shows  that  thou  wantest  rather  the  power  than  the  dispo- 
sition to  persecute  again  ; — thou  dost  use  disqualification.  Alas! 
the  land  is  ill  at  ease  because  of  thy  narrow  spirit.  Society  is 
broken  into  jarring  portions — these  honoured,  those  dishonoured ; 
these  borne  easily  onward  and  upward  to  places  of  honour  and 
emolument — those  pressed  down  by  a  weight  of  disqualification  ; 
amerced  in  their  good  name,  their  rank,  their  usefulness- — not  for 
moral  delinquencies — not  for  civil  misdemeanours — but  for  a 
diversity  of  sentiment.  They  have  had  vigour  of  mind  to  think, 
and  strength  of  principle  to  avow  their  convictions ;  and  this  is 
their  fault.  O  !  when  shall  these  practical  hallucinations  cease  ? 
When  shall  thought  be  unshackle<l,  unbribed  ?  When  shall 
honesty  be  no  longer  punished  ?  When  shall  truth  have  fair 
play  ?  When  shall  human  society  be  unimpeded  in  the  exercise 
of  the  mental  faculties  ?  When  shall  he  be  the  greatest  who  is 
the  best  man  ? — Not  till  a  Church  has  perished,  which,  forgetful 
of  its  own  true  interests,  seeks,  at  whatever  cost  of  obstruction 
and  animosity  to  the  nation, — seeks  to  retain  an  ill-gotten  opu- 
lence, by  the  bonds  of  creeds  and  disqualifications. 

•  I  know  not  why,  of  the  equally  deserving,  some  should  be 
honoured  above  others.  I  know  not  why  a  portion  of  my  people 
should  possess  a  monopoly  in  the  Church,  and  a  predominance 
in  the  State.  I  know  not  why  any  one  set  of  religious  function- 
aries should  bear  their  heads  proudly  above  all  others,  and  should 
entwine  themselves  with  the  essential  elements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  their  own  aggrandisement,  and  the  exclusion  of  others  at 
least  equally  worthy.  If  a  reason  for  thy  supremacy  ever  existed, 
thou  hast  parted  with  it  in  allowing,  by  thy  apathy  and  corruj)- 
tion,  one  half  of  the  nation  to  quit  thy  pale,  and  provide  spiritual 
instruction  for  themselves.  Why  shouldst  thou  retain  the  whole 
of  thy  pay,  when  thou  dost  but  half  of  the  work  ?  Why  should 
the  nation  be  compelled  to  support  thee  in  opulence,  and  almost 
uselessness,  and  another  system  of  spiritual  instruction,  which 
proves  itself  valuable  and  efficient  ?  Why  both  ?  And  if  one 
may  be  removed, — which  ?  The  useful  or  the  useless.^  That  of 
the  people's  choice  and  formation,  or  that  of  which  some  care 
little,  others  nothing,  and  which  most  dislike,  if  not  detest? 
What  hast  thou  to  say  in  bar  of  the  sentence  long  thought  of — in 
mercy  delayed — yet  tarrying  in  hope  thou  wilt  reform  thyself: — 
"Cut  it  down;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?"  Canst  thou 
expect  the  nation  much  longer  to  endure  the  sight  of  privilege 
on  the  one  side,  and  exclusion  on  the  other  ? — of  consequent 
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haughtiness  and  depression  ;  of  sectarian  animosities ;  the  march 
of  truth  obstructed;  the  force  of  intellect  cowed  ;  the  origitiaUty 
of  superior  minds  amerced  ;  the  priest  in  opulence — ^the  people  in 
penury  ? 

*  Canst  thou  expect  to  delude  the  nation  yet  much  longer  with 
the  notion  that  the  Church  of  England  is  coincident  with  the 
Church  of  Christ;  that  thou  hast  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  that  the  welfare  of  religion  is  involved 
in  the  welfare  of  a  sect  ?  The  nation  is  beginning  to  feel  a 
doubt  even  of  the  value  of  religion,  if,  as  thou  sayest,  reli- 
gion and  thou  art  one — if  it  is  only  to  be  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  freedom  and  brotherly  love — if  with  it  the  nation  must 
take  also  maimed  and  crippled  liberty,  and  all  the  debasing  and 
malignant  passions  which  an  unjust  domination  engenders 
equally  in  the  lord  and  the  serf.  O  !  why  should  not  this  great 
nation  live  together  over  the  face  of  the  land  in  mutual  love,  with 
minds  as  free  in  their  exercise  as  the  winds  of  heaven,  striving 
one  with  another, — not  by  monopolies,  exclusion,  and  privilege,— 
not  by  princely  wealth  and  abject  poverty, — not  by  the  favour  and 
coercion  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  anger  and  combination  of  the 
people, — not  by  the  decisions  of  selfish  and  ignorant  and  bigoted 
councils,  in  opposition  to  the  sole  and  pure  records  of  the  gospel, — 
but  by  the  conflict  of  mind  with  mind — a  mutual  interchange  of 
good  will  and  free  thought  and  free  speech, — by  honourable, 
because  unbridled  and  unchecked,  competition, — by  comparing 
scripture  with  scripture,  and  gathering  light  in  all  quarters  of 
the  horizon,  wherever  the  smallest  particle  is  found,  gathering  and 
combining  its  rays,  not  with  opposing  aims, — not  with  malevo- 
lent words, — not  with  injury  to  character, — not  as  the  Jews  in 
rebuilding  their  temple,  each  with  arms  in  his  hands,  and  the 
Samaritans,  albeit  their  brothers,  reviling,  hindering,  envying, — 
not  thus,  not  as  now,  but  harmoniously,  as  fellow-citizens  and 
fellow-Christians,  as  fellow-seekers  of  truth,  each  interested  in 
every  discovery,  and  each  honoured  in  proportion  to  his  actual 
merit.  But  this  pleasing  vision  never  can  be  realized  while  a 
dominant  and  powerful  hierarchy  have  an  interest  in  existing 
abuses — in  a  particular  system  of  doctrines — in  privileges  both 
in  church  and  state,  which  gratify  at  once  the  love  of  power  and 
the  love  of  opulence. 

*  Why  should  there  not  take  place  at  the  present  a  revision  of 
the  practices  and  sentiments  which  we  have  inherited  from  the 
past  ?  The  voice  of  analogy  suggests  the  revision.  What 
department  of  knowledge  is  there  but  theology,  and  what 
system  of  discipline  but  that  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  intellect,  for  which  the  age  is  distinguished,  have  not 
made  most  valuable  discoveries,  and  effected  most  extensive  and 
valuable  changes.     But,   inverting  the  miracle   of  Egypt,  the 
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whole  land  is  full  of  light,  except  the  one  spot  occupied  by  the 
Church.  Tlioe  is  monkish  barbarism,  there  is  darkness  that 
may  be  felt,  there  is  the  folly  of  ages  whose  wisdom,  at  least 
in  part,  consisted  in  spurious  miracles,  the  worship  of  dead  men's 
bones,  the  canonization  of  heathen  divinities  by  Christian  names, 
the  introduction  of  persecution,  the  invention  of  purgatory,  the 
acknowledgment  of  witchcraft,  the  dreams  of  astrology.  These 
monstrosities  and  puerilities  of  opinion  and  practice  all  the  world 
has  now  outgrown  ;  but  in  the  Church  there  still  are  found  creeds, 
practices,  and  principles,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  the  times 
from  which  they  came.  Why  should  these  things  be  sheltered 
from  scrutiny? — Why  not  be  weighed  in  the  balance  without 
partiality,  without  hatred ;  and  if  they  are  found  wanting,  why 
not  be  discarded,  if  genuine  truth,  embraced  and  recommended? 
Would  truth  be  a  loser  ?  Would  the  nation  be  a  loser  ?  No  ; 
but  the  Church  would.  Its  craft  would  be  endangered,  and 
therefore  they  screen  their  system  from  inquiry,  and  attempt  to 
drown  the  many-tongued  outcry  of  a  people  for  reformation,  by 
exclaiming,  "  Away  !  away  with  these  pestilent  fellows  1  crucify 
them,  crucify  them — Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 

*  Thou  hast  boasted  of  the  extent  of  thy  spiritual  influence. 
What  is  its  kind  and  degree  ?  The  most  extended  system  is 
sometimes  found  the  most  useless.  The  Egyptian  priesthood 
made  their  rule  co-extensive  with  the  borders  of  their  country, 
and  yet  the  people  groped  in  thick  darkness.  Paganism,  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  pervaded  the  civilized  world, 
going  from  the  palace  to  the  city,  and  the  city  to  the  town,  and 
the  town  to  the  village,  and  from  the  village  to  each  abode, 
adorning  all  things  but  enlightening  none,  and  concealing  within 
a  fair  exterior — in  whited  sepulchres — things  more  revolting 
than  dead  men's  bones.  Thy  extensive  diffusion  proves  nothing 
but  the  greatness  of  the  nation's  munificence  and  of  thy  respon- 
sibility. It  is  a  trust,  in  the  acceptance  of  which  thou  hast  given 
a  pledge.  In  the  words  of  Pharoah's  daughter,  the  genius  of 
this  nation  has  said  unto  thee,  "  Take  this  child  and  nurse  it 
for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages."  And  into  thy  lap,  what 
a  profusion  of  good  has  it  poured  1  and  an  affluence  still  greater 
hast  thou  at  various  times,  and  by  various  ways, — yet  most  of 
them,  but  too  exceptionable, — used  thy  delegated  influence  to 
acquire.  How  then  hast  thou  kept  the  sacred  deposit  ?  How 
hast  thou  redeemed  thy  pledge  ? 

•  What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when  Wesley  began 
his  labours  ?  He  found  the  great  body  of  the  people  ignorant 
and  brutal.  They  lived  in  a  Christian  country,  and  loosely  they 
were  called  Christians  ;  but  this  is  all  the  share  that  most  of  them 
had  in  Christianity.  He  went  throughout  the  land,  and  found, 
wherever  he  went,  appalling  proofs  of  thy  indiflerence  and 
neglect.     Dost  thou  plead  ignorance  of  the  fact  ?    Admit  what 
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is  improbable;  yet  why  wert  thou  ignorant,  except  because 
thou  wert  careless?  But  thy  alleged  ignorance  ^Vesley  took 
away.  He  displayed  to  thee  the  actual  state  of  the  people  ;  he 
solemnly  admonished  thee  ;  and  how  didst  thou  act  ?  No  effort 
didst  thou  spare  to  decry  the  man,  to  traverse  his  plans,  to  keep 
from  the  people  the  good  he  was  ready  to  communicate.  And 
as  no  effort  was  spared  to  put  him  down,  so  none  was  made  to 
atone  for  thy  past  neglects — to  meet  actual  wants — to  dissipate 
the  darkness  in  which  thou  knewest  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
be  enveloped.  And,  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  he  went 
through  the  kingdom  in  a  proud  and  rapid  triumph,  giving 
present  and  future  happiness  to  thousands,  whom  thou  hadst 
left  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds  of  iniquity.  To 
him  and  others,  not  to  thee,  the  labouring  classes  of  this  land 
owe  most  of  the  religious  good  which  they  now  possess.  It  is 
painful,  however,  to  think  how  small  a  portion  of  these  classes 
that  good  embraces.  No;  thou  hast  not  been  eyes  to  the  blind; 
for  the  bulk  of  the  people,  of  those  who  before  all  others  need, 
in  consequence  of  their  bodily  toil  and  many  privations,  need 
and  claim  the  aid  of  religion,  are  devoid  of  the  rudiments  of 
religious  knowledge  and  the  elements  of  a  religious  character — 
being  as  foul  and  boisterous  in  their  bosoms  as  they  were  dark  in 
their  minds.  Go  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  my  cities,  traverse 
the  districts  of  the  agricultural  population,  enter  the  hovel,  once  a 
cottage,  notice  the  disorder  and  filth,  the  ragged  and  half-starved 
children,  the  wife  in  tears,  the  husband  in  despair, — muttering  his 
discontent  upon  all  about  him,  upon  those  very  beings  that  nature 
meant  to  be  the  joy  of  his  heart, — and  perhaps  his  curses  on  that 
Church  which  I  meant  to  be  his  instructor — guide  of  his  mind — but 
which  he  knows  of  almost  only  as  luxuriating  in  the  tenth  of  the 
land's  produce,  and  greedy  to  exact  the  fee  for  every  trivial 
service.  Go — see — hear  these  things — they  exist  on  all  sides  in 
wretched  abundance — go  and  lay  them  to  heart ! 

•  If  the  poor  are  ignorant  and  vicious,  are  the  rich  instructed  ? 
The  theological  education  of  the  instructed  part  of  the  community 
is,  as  far  as  thy  influence  extends,  insignificant  in  the  extreme, 
whether  its  nature  or  extent  be  regarded.  There  was  a  time 
when  theology,  as  a  science,  flourished  out  of  the  church, — when 
a  Newton  and  a  Locke  deemed  the  study  worthy  of  the  highest 
efforts  of  their  highest  powers  ;  but  since  churchmen  have,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  discontinued  to  study  theology, — since  but  too 
many  proofs  have  made  it  apparent,  that  divinity  is  in  practice 
degraded  to  a  trade,  in  which  he  was  most  prosperous,  not  who 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  not  who  threw  light  on 
what  was  obscure,  not  who,  by  the  free  and  vigorous  exercise  of 
his  own  powers,  encouraged  and  fostered  the  mental  energy  of 
others, — but  who  best  defended  existing  institutions, — who  most 
plausibly  extenuated  existing  abuses,  who  most  effectively  drowned 
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the  voice  of  opposition  and  the  outcry  of  indignant  and  outraged 
virtue,  by  boisterous  clamour  and  storms  of  abuse — since  these 
things  have  been  apparent,  the  mitre  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
dexterous  and  unscrupulous  polemic,  or  the  spiritual  politician 
making  a  gain  of  godliness — laymen  have  been  disgusted  with  a 
study  which  was  associated  with  meanness  and  sycophancy, 
which  brought  no  honour, — and  would,  if  attended  with  any 
valuable  results,  if  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  views  or  to  de- 
viations from  established  formularies,  bring  certain  disqualifica- 
tion and  disesleem. 

'The  worldliness  and  indifference  of  thy  clergy  have  led  to  yet 
worse  results  :  they  have,  as  was  natural,  created  a  congenial  world- 
liness and  indifference  in  the  people.  Thousands  frequent  thy 
churches,  not  because  they  feel  the  value  of  religion,  but  because 
the  voice  of  custom,  of  fashion,  of  decency,  is  too  powerful  for 
their  indifference.  And  others,  in  numbers  painfully  great,  whom 
thou  by  thy  abuses  hast  converted  to  infidelity,  or  filled  with 
doubts,  or  rendered  sceptical,  or  caused  to  throw  away  religion 
altogether,  find  it  convenient  with  the  actual  observances  of 
society,  to  take  shelter  under  thy  wide-spread  mantle,  where,  if 
they  sleep,  thy  voice  disturbs  not  their  slumbers;  if  they  sin,  thou 
givest  thyself  no  concern,  and  art  anxious  only  to  make  them  as 
tributary  as  circumstances  will  allow  to  the  increase  of  thy  goods. 
*  Yes,  to  the  establishment  are  ascribable  most  of  the  indiffer- 
ence and  infidelity  which  prevail  throughout  the  land.  It  is  but 
too  true,  that  the  labouring  classes  arc  ignorant  and  vicious  ;  the 
intelligent  classes,  indifferent,  sceptical,  and  irreligious.  And  what 
wonder !  Men  have  been  all  but  wholly  neglected  by  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  give  them  education  :  neglected  in  private, 
neglected  in  public  ;  in  private  treated  with  the  loftiness  and  dis- 
tance which  unmerited  privileges  engender ;  in  public  supplied 
with  food  distasteful,  if  not  pernicious.  In  how  many  of  thy 
churches  is  the  solemn  worship  of  Almighty  God  but  a  formal 
pomp,  a  frigid,  heartless  ceremonial,  or,  worse  still,  a  hypocritical 
mockery.  O,  it  offends  the  soul,  it  rouses  the  indignation  of  vir- 
tue, to  witness  the  insult  which  is  thus  offered  at  once  to  God  and 
man,  by  those  whose  sole  business  seems  to  be  to  get  through  at 
the  least  cost  that  by  which  they  get  their  bread  ;  to  be  present 
at  a  sermon  which  you  might  consider  yourself  fortunate  to  hear, 
did  it  prove  when  heard  to  contain  anything  worthy  of  attention. 
Yes,  even  the  discourses  of  thy  dignitaries  are  poor  in  matter,  and 
tame  in  manner,  and  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  but  for  the  re- 
commendation they  receive  from  the  station  of  the  preacher. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  actual  state  of  the  church,  and  those 
apostles  from  whom  it  pretends  to  derive  its  authority !  Where  is 
the  evidence  of  that  derivation  ?  In  the  obscurities — the  falsifica- 
tions of  history  ?  How  much  better  were  it  in  a  moral  resem- 
blance— this  all  could  feel,  this  all  would  allow.  To  establish  the 
No.  62.  I 
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apostolicity  of  thy  origin,  there  would  then  need  no  lengthened 
detail  of  argument.  Every  good  man  would  carry  conviction  of 
the  fact  in  his  own  breast.  But  now  it  is  universally  felt,  that  if 
thou  art  descended,  thou  art  equally  degenerated  from  the  apostles. 
They  were  poor ;  thou  rich  :  they  simple  in  their  manners  and  in 
their  worship  ;  thou  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  faring  sump- 
tuously every  day,  bearing  thyself  haughtily,  and  investing  the  cere- 
monial of  thy  worship  with  pomp  and  pageantry :  they  supplied  their 
wants  by  their  own  labours,  or,  having  food  and  raiment  gratuitously 
communicated,  were  therewith  content ;  thou  'teachest  for  hire,  and 
thy  prophets  divine  for  money' :  they  were  as  disinterested  as  thou 
art  selfish,  as  much  given  to  labour  as  thou  art  to  ease,  as  earnest 
about  the  welfare  of  man  as  thou  art  indifferent.  No  wonder  that, 
under  thy  influence,  the  state  of  professors  now  is  so  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  apostles'  days.  No  wonder  that  strife, 
discontent,  and  vice,  prevail  on  every  hand.  No  wonder  that 
society  is  disjointed.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  not  among  the 
people  ;  but  of  wrath  and  unholiness,  because  of  thy  corruptions. 
And  if  I  do  but  advert  to  Ireland,  where  thy  influence  has  been 
less  counteracted  than  here,  what  scenes  of  disorder  do  I  behold  ! 
The  priest  and  the  people  not  only  in  direct  collision,  but  in 
hostile  array ;  thy  taxes  levied  by  force  of  arms,  by  slaughter, 
and  to  the  engendering  of  lasting  hatred  ;  fair  fields  left  unculti- 
vated, or  rich  harvests  unreaped,  to  avoid  thy  unjust  claims  ;  the 
whole  of  society  disorganized,  convulsed,  each  man's  hand  against 
his  brother,  labouring  to  cast  thee  as  a  monstrous  abortion,  and 
paralysing  incubus,  labouring  and  heaving  to  cast  thee  from  off 
its  bosom. 

'Yes,  the  alternative  lies  between  thy  regeneration  or  downfall, 
and  the  nation's  ruin.  Genuine  and  full  religious  liberty  cannot 
be  enjoyed  under  thy  auspices,  religion  cannot  flourish  with  thee 
as  its  steward.  If  the  nation  is  to  be  at  rest,  and  make  improve- 
ment in  mind  and  heart,  to  enjoy  time,  and  prepare  for  eternity  ; 
if  prevailing  discord  is  to  be  removed,  the  hungry  to  be  fed,  the 
ignorant  enlightened,  and  the  vicious  reformed ;  if  industry  is  to 
meet  with  its  reward,  and  a  new  impulse  be  given  to  trade  ;  thou, 
the  great  antagonist  of  improvement,  must  be  regenerated,  or 
destroyed.* 

THE  INVALID  EXILE. 

O  BEAR  him  from  his  country,  gentle  wind. 
And  make  us  lose  him,  that  we  still  may  find. 
Ship,  set  thy  sails,  and  take  thy  stately  leave ; 
Thou  dost  but  grieve  us,  that  we  may  not  grieve. 
And  you,  ye  billows,  quick,  between  us  dart. 
We  bid  ye  part  us,  that  we  may  not  part. 
Absence  is  death,  they  say  ;  but  not  so  here : 
This  death  saves  life ;  this  absence  keeps  more  near. 
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Matt.  i.  1—17. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  those  who 
acknowledge  the  genuineness  of  the  introductory  chapters  both  of 
Matthew  and  of  Luke,  is  how  to  reconcile  the  two  genealogies ; 
and  none  of  the  hypotheses  proposed  with  this  view,  perfectly 
gratuitous  as  they  all  confessedly  are,  appear  to  me  in  any  degree 
satisfactory.  That  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Jacob  by  descent  and 
of  Heli  by  adoption,  is  a  mere  arbitrary  assumption,  without  any 
evidence  except  the  explanation  it  is  supposed  to  afford ;  that 
Luke's  is  the  genealogy,  not  of  Joseph,  but  of  Mary,  is  in  direct 
and  obvious  contradiction  of  the  statement  itself.  It  must  also 
be  remarked,  that  a  repetition  of  similar  difficulties,  to  be  re- 
moved by  similar  conjectures  and  assumptions,  occurs  at  the 
name  of  Salathiel,  at  least  if  we  suppose,  as  is  most  probable, 
that  this  name  denotes  the  same  individual  in  both  accounts. 
But  independently  of  the  difficulty  of  proving,  upon  either  of  these 
suppositions,  that  the  two  genealogies  relate  to  different  persons, 
it  may  be  doubtfed  whether  they  are  compatible  with  each  other, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  at  any  rate,  they  both  extend  through 
the  same  series  of  years.  Now,  according  to  Matthew,  we  have 
from  David  to  Salathiel,  fifteen  generations,  while  Luke's  account 
exhibits  twenty-one.  Again,  from  Salathiel  to  Jesus  we  have  iti 
Matthew  twelve  generations  only,  in  Luke  twenty-one,  making  a 
total,  for  the  same  interval,  of  twenty-seven  generations  by  the 
one  account,  and  forty-two  by  the  other.  How  far  such  a  diver- 
sity, as  this  implies,  in  the  average  length  of  so  long  a  course  of 
generations  in  a  pedigree,  can  be  reconciled  to  the  resuKs  of  general 
experience,  I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  more 
learned  than  myself  in  researches  of  this  nature.  But,  upon 
general  principles,  I  should  be  much  disposed  to  doubt  it.  Dif- 
ferences, and  great  differences,  in  individual  cases,  are  of  course 
observable,  in  the  same  manner  as  differences,  and  great  diffe- 
rences, present  themselves  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  in  all 
other  events  that  depend  upon  the  action  of  uniform  laws,  modi- 
fied, to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  influence  of  varying  circumstances; 
but  I  apprehend  that  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  when  a  num- 
ber of  examples,  or  a  long  series  such  as  this,  is  taken,  we 
approach  very  near  to  a  certain  fixed  standard,  and  any  wide 
deviation  from  that  standard  renders  the  whole  suspicious.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  interval  from  Salathiel  to  Jesus  is  pro- 
bably from  570  to  600  years ;  which,  divided  by  Matthew's  num- 
ber, 12,  gives  from  48  to  50  years  for  each  descent ;  a  result,  if 
I  am  not  much  mistaken,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
mankind.     The  same  period,  divided  by  the  number  in  Luke's 
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genealogy,  gives  the  more  probable  quotient  of  27  or  28  years  for 
each  descent. 

It  is  observable,  that  this  discrepancy  has  no  reference  to  any 
of  the  hypotheses  devised  for  reconciling  the  genealogies  in  other 
respects ;  bat  applies  to  them  when  considered  as  independent 
documents. 

Matt.  iii.  1. 

Ev  Jg  Ta»f  riixepaif  exeivajf. — *  In  those  days  ;' — in  what  days.? — 
Certainly  not  the  days  which  are  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  which  were  nearly  thirty  years  before;  an  in- 
terval, which  though  to  us,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  may  appear 
comparatively  short,  to  the  Evangelist,  as  some  believe  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  resurrection,  must  have  been 
quite  too  long  to  allow  of  the  two  periods  being  identified  in  this 
manner.  The  days  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  were 
not  the  days  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  There  is  an  abruptness  here 
from  the  absence  of  an  antecedent,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  read  by  us 
in  its  original  form,  and  it  is  difficult  to  remove  it  except  by  sup- 
posing that  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  book,  as  they  now  stand, 
did  not  originally  form  part  of  it,  but  being  inserted  by  some  very 
early  transcriber,  have  excluded  the  original  introduction,  which 
would  have  supplied  the  connexion.  So  that  the  awkwardness  of 
supposing  the  third  chapter  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  book,  ■ 
which  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  ground  of  argument  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  first  and  second,  in  reality  furnishes  an  argument 
against  them.  The  particle  5e,  with  which  it  sets  out,  could 
scarcely  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  any  composition,  but  im- 
plies a  reference  of  some  kind  to  what  has  gone  before.  The 
reference,  however,  cannot  be  to  what  is  actually  found  there, 
for  the  reason  already  stated  ;  there  must  consequently  have  been 
originally  something  else  which  no  longer  exists.  The  third 
chapter  has  no  connexion  of  any  kind  wi(h  the  first  and  second ; 
it  makes  no  reference  to  them  whatever;  and,  indeed,  there  is  not 
a  text  in  the  whole  gospel  from  which,  if  these  two  chapters  were 
not  extant,  we  should  have  any  ground  to  suspect  that  they  had 
ever  existed. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  is  an  argument  against  the  genu- 
ineness, and  consequent  authenticity,  of  the  first  two  cha|iters  of 
Matthew  only  ;  not  to  those  of  Luke,  which  are  quite  differently 
circumstanced,  and  which  may  be  received  without  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  the  others ;  or  the  reality  of  the  extraordinary 
history  which  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  contain. 

W.T. 
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PART  I.  CONCLUDED. 

TiiK  process  of  the  deification  of  Christ  was  aided  by  another 
and  a  most  powerful  principle  of  the  human  breast.  The 
offence  of  the  cross  was  among  the  earliest  impediments  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Jews  accounted  him  accursed  that  was  hanged  on 
a  tree.  The  Gentiles  despised  the  whole  nation  of  Israelites, 
and  held  in  supreme  contempt  a  teacher  of  that  nation,  who  had, 
by  the  confession  of  his  followers,  suffered  capital  punishment  in 
its  most  degrading  shape.  How  could  he  be  the  Messiah,  the 
one  argued,  whose  unacceptance  with  God  was  declared  by  the 
sufferings  which  he  underwent  ?  Is  it  likely,  thought  the  other, 
that  I  should  relinquish  the  teachings  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras, 
of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  to  take  up  with  the  delusions  of  a  cruci- 
fied Jew?  These  difficulties,  we  know,  were  felt.  Constantly 
were  they  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Christian  missionaries.  What 
is  there  surprising  in  the  fact  that  they  should  meet  them  by 
declaring,  that  the  outward  meanness  was  compensated  by  an- 
inward  glory  ?  Their  pride  would  prompt  them  to  rank  their 
master  as  highly  as  they  could  ;  and  their  benevolence,  too, 
would  be  concerned  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  every  stumbling- 
block.  At  first,  they  would  be  content  to  appeal  to  the  mighty 
deeds  and  eminent  wisdom  of  the  crucified  Teacher.  When  it 
was  replied  that  still  he  was  but  a  crucified  Jew,  how  natural  the 
rejoinder,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  understandingthat  phrase 
rather  in  a  heathenish  than  a  Gospel  sense,  and  straining  it  to 
signify  a  mysterious  relationship  of  nature  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Redeemer.  Thus  the  offence  of  the  cross  would  be 
removed,  the  objector  silenced,  and  pride  and  benevolence  alike 
gratified.  How  objectionable  to  many  of  the  early  converts  was 
the  fact  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the 
visionary  notions  of  the  Gnostics  respecting  his  person.  Rather 
than  believe  that  the  Messiah  had  suffered  the  death  of  a  male- 
factor, they  maintained  that  he  had  been  crucified  only  in 
appearance — that  a  mere  phantom  of  Jesus  had  been  tortured 
unto  death.  The  indisposition  to  receive  a  palpable  fact  which 
drove  the  Gnostics  to  this  most  groundless  and  absurd  imagination, 
might,  it  is  easy  to  see,  lead  others  to  ascribe  that  dignity  to  his 
nature  which  belonged  exclusively  to  his  character.  Of  the  two 
resources  the  latter  was  the  more  plausible.  That  pre-eminent 
greatness  did  belong  to  Jesus,  no  one  could  for  a  moment  doubt. 
Whether  it  sprung  from  the  Deity  within  his  breast,  or  the  Deity 
in  the  universe,  was  a  metaphysical  question,  which  might  be 
determined  either  way  without  leading  to  absurdity,  and  which 
those  whose  pride  was  concerned  in  the  solution  of  it  might, 
with  no  great  difficulty,  answer  in  agreement  with  their  inclina- 
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tions.  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  notion 
of  Christ  being  a  man  merely  in  appearance,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  scandal  of  the  cross,  shows  the  possibility,  not  to  say  the 
probability,  of  a  less  unreasonable  fiction  being  ventured  on  in 
order  to  secure  the  same,  and  what  was  deemed  a  desirable,  end. 
That  the  early  Christians  were  capable  of  thus  straining  a  point 
in    order  to   rebut  the   objections   of  adversaries   is   beyond   a 

?uestion.  Out  of  several,  we  choose  one  instance  in  proof, 
'hose  without  the  pale  of  Christianity  charged  it  with  being  a 
novel  system.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  instead  of  admitting 
the  allegation,  and  putting  the  objector  on  the  proof  of  the 
imputation  which  he  held  it  to  involve,  thought  proper  to  main- 
tain in  effect,  though  not  in  words,  that  *  Christianity  was  as  old 
9s  the  creation.'  And  how  did  they  prove  it  ? — Christianity 
enjoins  the  love  of  God ;  therefore,  all  who  loved  God  in  all  past 
ages  were  Christians.  Men  who  could  thus  argue  would  easily 
be  led,  in  striving  to  remove  the  scandal  of  the  cross,  to  hit  on 
the  idea,  and  then  to  discover  corroborations  of  it,  and  then  to 
publish  it,  and  then  strenuously  to  maintain  it, — that  Jesus,  as 
well  as  his  religion,  was  as  old  as  the  creation — nay,  was  the 
instrument  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  still  further,  was  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  divine  essence. 

The  metamorphosis  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  prevalence  of  a  mystical  philosophy.  All  the 
Grecian  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  Socrates,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  comparatively  small,  with  much  pretence  at  explanation 
made  nothing  plain.  Moral  science  was  little  to  their  taste. 
In  the  abstruse  questions  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  imagined 
superior  intelligences — their  functions,  orders,  and  gradations; 
of  the  essence  of  beauty,  honour,  and  virtue  ; — in  these  and 
liindred  questions,  they  spent  their  time,  seeking  rather  topics  of 
disputation  and  the  excitement  of  novelty,  than  what  was  true 
and  useful.  The  sublime  genius  of  Plato  led  him  to  soar  into 
the  very  empyrean  of  mystery,  and,  aided  by  a  poetical  and 
creative  fancy,  he  disclosed,  in  the  tone  of  a  master,  the  disco- 
veries which  he  fancied  he  had  made  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
By  his  followers,  through  many  an  age,  his  philosophic  dreams 
were  augmented  in  number  and  in  obscurity,  till,  mingling  their 
own  darkness  with  the  darkness  of  the  oriental  philosophy — a 
darkness  which  had  for  ages  been  accumulating — they  consti- 
tuted a  system,  a  parallel  to  which  can  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the 
writings  of  Baron  Swedenborg,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  extend 
the  empire  and  the  love  of  mysticism,  and  to  render  those  notions 
respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  most  acceptable  which  were 
the  most  remote  from  the  simple  realities  of  fact  and  experience. 
We  shall  form  a  most  erroneous  judgment,  if  we  imagine  that 
this  mystical  spirit  was  restricted  in  its  influence  to  the  philo- 
sophic few.     Setting  aside  the  fact,  that  the  miscalled  science  of 
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philosophy  was,  at  the  period  of  Christ's  advent,  more  extensively 
cultivated  than  it  had  previously  been,  we  remark  that  the  public 
mind  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
philosophic  mysticism.  The  many,  as  was  natural,  imbibed  the 
notions  and  caught  the  spirit  of  the  few ;  and  Jew,  as  well  as 
Gentile,  was  more  ready  to  entertain  a  system  of  mystery  than 
a  system  of  common  sense.  Nothing  could  be  more  plain  and 
practical  than  the  Gospel,  as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles ; 
and  nothing  was  more  improbable  than  that  such  a  system 
should  very  long  retain  its  purity,  in  passing  through  the  minds 
and  the  pens  of  the  majority  of  the  early  converts.  Was  it 
likely  that  those  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Plato  or  Philo— 
who  had  received  from  these  mystics  *  wings  to  their  minds' 
with  which  they  could  soar  into  the  invisible  world  —  who 
prided  themselves  on  the  sublimity  of  their  fancied  knowledge 
respecting  the  ideas  of  the  divine  mind,  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  and  the  powers  of  the  celestial  hierarchies,  could  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  simple  facts  of  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ?  •  A  clear  and  unpol- 
luted fountain'  —  we  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Jortin  —  *  fed  by 
secret  channels  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  when  it  grows  a  large 
river,  and  takes  a  long  and  winding  course,  receives  a  tincture 
from  the  various  soils  through  which  it  passes.'  This  sentence 
contains  the  leading  fact  observable  in  the  history  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity  respecting  the  jjcrson  of  our  Lord.  The 
spirit  of  mysticism  which  prevailed  at,  and  for  ages  after,  the 
promulgation  of  the  Christian  religion  gave  its  own  character  to 
no  few  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  none  so  much  as  to 
its  teachings  relative  to  the  Creator  and  the  Saviour.  A  mystical 
philosophy  had  made  men  fond  of  abstruse  reasonings  and  lofty 
speculations ;  and  this  indisposed  them  to  receive  anything  but 
aspiring  and  visionary  illusions.  It  had  bewildered  men's  minds, 
so  that  they  could  not  see  and  desire  unadorned  truth,  nor  accu- 
rately judge  of  evidence,  nor  rest  satisfied  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  the  spirit  of 
mystery  was  in  active  operation,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
were  needed  to  keep  it  in  check.  On  their  demise,  others  under- 
took to  withstand  its  encroachments  on  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel.  At  first,  the  friends  of  unadulterated  truth  con- 
tended not  in  vain.  But  soon,  alas  I  the  best  of  them  became 
infected  ;  and  while  they  in  some  things  counteracted,  in  others 
they,  perhaps  unconsciously,  favoured  the  progress  of  corruption. 
Even  in  the  most  simple,  grave,  and  practical  writer  after  the 
Apostles,  Clement,  a  Unitarian,  we  find,  in  the  following  story, 
a  love  of  the  wonderful,  and  a  degree  of  credulity,  which  breathe 
altogether  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  *  power  and  a  sound 
mind,'  by  which  the  sacred  books  are  characterized.  '  Let  us 
consider  that  wonderful  type  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  seen  in 
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the  eastern  countries,  that  is  to  say,  in  Arabia.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain bird  called  a  phoenix.  Of  this  there  is  never  but  one  at  a 
time,  and  that  hves  five  hundred  years.  And  when  the  time  of 
its  dissolution  draws  near,  that  it  must  die,  it  makes  itself  a  nest 
of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  into  which,  when 
its  time  is  fulfilled,  it  enters  and  dies.  But  its  flesh  putrefying, 
breeds  a  certain  worm,  which  being  nourished  with  the  juice  of 
the  dead  bird,  brings  forth  feathers,  and  when  it  is  grown  to  a 
perfect  state,  it  takes  up  the  nest  in  which  the  bones  of  its  parent 
lie,  and  carries  it  from  Arabia  into  Egypt,  to  a  city  called  Helio- 
polis,  and  flying  in  open  day  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  lays  it 
upon  the  altar  of  the  sun,  and  so  returns  from  whence  it  came. 
The  priests  then  search  into  the  records  of  time,  and  find  that  it 
returned  precisely  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years.  And  shall  we 
then  think  it  to  be  any  very  great  and  strange  thing  for  the  Lord 
of  all  to  raise  up  those  that  religiously  serve  him  in  the  assurance 
of  a  good  faith,  when,  even  by  a  bird,  he  shows  us  the  greatness 
of  his  power  to  fulfil  his  promise  ?'  Nor  is  this  illustration  con- 
fined to  Clement.  Most  of  the  Christian  Fathers  have  made  use 
of  the  same  story  for  the  same  {)urpose.  While,  however,  even 
the  purest  writer  of  Christian  antiquity  could  indulge  in  what  is 
so  manifest  an  absurdity,  the  many  were  in  a  state  of  mind  so 
mystified  that,  though  in  a  far  different  sense  from  that  which 
they  were  meant  to  convey,  they  realised  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy, '  Your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams.'  As  a  specimen  of  a  style  of  reasoning  but 
too  prevalent  in  the  early  Church,  we  may  adduce  an  argument 
used  by  Christian  priests  in  favour  of  their  taking  tithe.  Tithes 
were  not,  they  contended,  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  Church,  for  the 
very  first  letter  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  I,  stood  (in  the  Greek)  for 
ten.  Jortin  terms  the  Jewish  tradition  '  the  muddy  fountain  of 
everlasting  nonsense.'  Surely  the  phrase,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  original  application,  is  not  too  strong  to  charac- 
terise a  system  which  added  to  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors the  darkness  of  the  Platonists,  and  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
Philonic  and  Alexandrian  schools.  What  can  we  think  of  the 
intellect  of  an  age,  in  which  the  following  story  could  gain  cur- 
rency ?  Simon  Magus,  spoken  of  in  the  Gospel,  was  the  father 
of  all  heresies.  In  the  Testament,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
rebuke  that  he  met  with  from  the  Apostle  Peter.  In  the  Apos- 
tolical constitutions,  Peter  is  introduced  telling  his  own  tale,  how 
that,  having  come  into  contact  with  him,  and  overcome  him  in 
argument,  the  magician  was  compelled  to  retire  into  a  distant 
country.  Owing  Peter  a  grudge  for  injuring  his  professional 
character,  Simon  hit  upon  a  plan  for  baffling  the  Apostle.  In 
the  city  of  Rome,  he  gives  the  Apostle  a  challenge  to  a  public 
trial  of  skill.  Accordingly  Simon,  aided  by  demons,  mounts  up 
into  the  air,  and  travels  through  it  as  though  it  had  been  his  native 
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element.  His  party,  highly  delighted  with  his  success,  rend  the 
heavens  with  applause.  But  their  triunaph  was  short-lived. 
Peter  appeals  to  the  Almighty — prays  that  the  power  of  the 
demons  might  be  withdrawn — and  the  magician  left  to  his  fate. 
Down  headlong,  in  consequence,  falls  the  discomfited  Simon 
*  with  a  great  noise,  and  was  violently  dashed  against  the  ground, 
and  had  his  hip  and  ancle  bones  broken.'  The  favour  of  the 
populace  quickly  changes  sides.  Peter,  as  he  is  made  to  tell  us, 
is  now  their  favourite  ;  and  they  cry  out,  '  There  is  only  one  God, 
whom  Peter  rightly  preaches  in  truth.'  Easy  would  it  be  to 
multiply  instances  of  the  mental  weakness  of  the  early  Christians 
— incomparably  more  easy  to  fill  our  pages  with  such,  than  to 
adduce  a  small  number  X)f  specimens  of  mtellectual  soundness 
and  vigour. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  mysticism  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
utterly  unlikely  was  it  that  a  sound  method  should  prevail  of  inter- 
preting the  Scri[)tures.  The  art  of  writing,  what  is  now  often  called 
poetry,  is  the  art  of  saying  fjuidlihet  de  quolibet — anything  on 
any  subject.  So  with  many  of  the  early  Christians.  They  could 
prove  you  any  doctrine  out  of  any  chapter.  If  the  obvious  sense 
did  not  serve  their  purpose,  a  hidden  and  allegorical  meaning  was 
discovered.  Often  what  was  logically  termed  the  secondary  sense, 
was  made  the  primary  in  importance  of  meaning  and  preference 
of  choice.  Thus  language  the  most  foreign  to  the  subject, 
writers  forced  into  their  service,  utterly  disregarding  the  purpose 
of  their  author  and  the  connexion  of  the  cited  passage.  Quo- 
tations are  made,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  matter  in  hand  is 
merely  of  a  verbal  nature,  while  the  sense  which  they  actually 
convey  is  alien  from,  or  opposite  to,  that  which  they  are  con- 
strained to  afford.  How  often  is  the  clear  expounded  by  the 
dark — the  simple  by  the  mysterious  !  How  often  is  the  ambi- 
guous and  the  wonderful  preferred  to  the  simple  and  obvious. 
There  are  not,  at  the  most,  more  than  two  or  three  writers, 
even  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  whom  we  can  exonerate 
from  these  charges.  Judging  them  by  the  light  we  now  enjoy, 
we  must  declare  that  darkness  covered  the  land,  and  gross  dark- 
ness  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  true  principles  of  scriptural 
interpretation  were  to  the  early  Fathers  a  profound  secret.  Ob- 
serve how  Barnabas  speaks  on  the  passage  which  represents  Christ 
as  a  corner  stone.  *  What  then,  is  our  hope  built  on  a  stone  ?  God 
forbid.  But  because  the  Lord  hath  hardened  his  flesh  against  suf- 
ferings he  saith,  *'  I  have  put  me  as  a  firm  rock."  •  The  Lord,' 
says  the  same  writer,  *  declared,  "  I  will  put  into  them  hearts  of 
flesh,"  because  he  was  about  to  be  made  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
and  to  dwell  in  us.'  Moses,  we  learn  on  the  same  authority, 
forbade  *  the  swine  to  be  eaten,'  meaning,  *  thou  shalt  not  join 
thyself  to  persons  who  are  like  unto  swine.'  *  Neither  shalt  thou 
eat  of  the  hyena,'  that  is,  •  be  not  an  adulterer,  nor  a  corrupter 
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of  others.*  And  wherefore  so?  because  'that  creature  every 
year  changes  its  kind,  and  is  sometimes  male  and  sometimes 
female.'  From  the  words  '  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ;  and 
be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall 
come  in,'  Jortin,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  a  Jew  whom  he 
Avished  to  convert,  undertakes  to  prove,  what  ? — our  readers  will 
be  astonished — to  prove  that  our  Lord's  ascension  to  heaven 
from  earth  was  predicted  by  David.  And  to  succeed,  he  does 
not  scruple  a  little  pious  fraud,  quoting  as  though  the  passage 
was  '  Lift  up  the  gates  of  heaven.' 

There  was  a  notion  prevalent  in  the  primitive  age,  derived 
from  the  Platonic  fountain,  that  the  souls  of  all  men  were  of  the 
same  essence  as  that  of  God  himself,  which  gave  no  incon- 
siderable assistance  to  the  transmutation  which  the  corrupters  of 
the  Gospel  too  thoroughly  effected.  To  assert  that  Jesus  was 
personally  united  with  his  Father  would,  in  the  minds  of  believers, 
in  this  Platonic  dream,  excite  no  feeling  of  surprise.  The  same 
might  be  asserted  of  themselves.  The  basis  of  corruption  was  laid. 
Change  but  a  little  the  meaning  of  the  term  personal — infuse  a 
tincture  of  quintessential  mystery,  and  the  unwary  were  led  into 
an  admission  of  the  essential  deily  of  Christ. 

Add  to  this  another  philosophical  vision,  namely,  that  the  souls 
of  men  had  existed  before  they  came  into  this  world.  Now  the 
deification  of  Jesus  Christ  commenced  by  the  assertion  of  his 
pre-existence.  To  deny  the  alleged  doctrine  was  to  deny  what 
was  believed  of  all  men.  Surely  if  all  souls  pre-existed,  Jesus  Christ 
pre-existed.  And  the  superiority,  which  all  Christians  concurred 
to  ascribe  to  him,  easily  gave  occasion  for  interpreting  his 
acknowledged  pre-existence  in  an  extraordinary  and  transcen- 
dental manner,  and  thus  from  his  simple  pre-existence  to  deduce 
his  essential  Deity.  But  mystery  gave  a  more  direct  and  a  more 
efficient  aid  than  we  have  yet  mentioned.  It  so  happened  that 
the  meditation,  both  of  Plato  and  Philo,  had  been  devoted  to  the 
nature  of  the  medium  by  which  God  held  intercourse  with  man. 
Plato  asserted  that  this  medium  was  an  attribute  of  the  divine 
nature :  Philo,  while  he  maintained  the  same  notion,  affirmed  in 
addition,  that  this  attribute  had  on  occasions,  in  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, been  sent  forth  from  God,  placed  in  some  visible 
agent,  and  again,  when  the  design  of  its  emission  was  answered, 
received  back  into  Deity.  In  these  philosophic  fictions  is  the 
germ  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Logos  of  Philo  became 
the  Logos,  not  of  the  Testament,  but  of  philosophizing  Christians. 
The  mysticism  which  Christianity  would  have  subverted,  grafted 
itself  in  the  Gospel  vine,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  alas  !  how  abun- 
dant after  its  kind.  To  render  the  reception  of  the  Philonic 
Logos  more  easy,  reasoning,  such  as  it  was,  lent  an  unwilling  aid. 
Objectors  could  not  doubt  that  the  divine  wisdom  had  been  largely 
imparted  to  Jesus,  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  member  of  the 
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human  race.  How  then  could  it  be  denied  that  he  was  pre- 
eminently the  Logos  (wisdom)  of  God,  seeing  all  the  wise,  in  every 
age,  had  been  partakers  of  the  divine  Logos — wisdom  ?  What 
Abraham  and  Socrates  possessed,  Jesus  surely  enjoyed,  and  that 
without  measure.  Jesus  then  was  the  divine  Logos.  Now,  it 
was  in  due  time  added,  the  Logos  of  God  was  the  Son  of  God, 
because  generated  of  himself, — as  speech  may  be  termed  the  son 
of  the  understanding.  But  the  son  of  God  must  be  God,  as  a  ray 
from  the  sun  must,  like  its  source,  be  light.  And  by  this  process, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  came  to  be  raised  to  an  equality  with  his 
creator.  We  may  learn  from  this  detail,  not  only  that  a  pre- 
valent mysticism  lent  its  aid  to  the  corruption  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  that  the  deification  of  our  Lord  was  not  a  sudden  effort, 
but  a  lengthened  process.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  deity  grew  up 
by  degrees,  and  crept  almost  insensibly  into  the  Church.  Other- 
wise, it  could  scarcely,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  favour- 
able to  its  introduction  that  we  have  noticed,  have  been 
established  at  all.  As  it  is,  we  can  trace  the  whole  of  the  work 
from  its  commencement  in  the  Platonic  attribute,  and  the  Philonic 
emanation,  to  its  completion  in  the  Athanasian  consubstantiality ; 
we  can  trace  the  making  of  the  imaginary  God,  the  objections 
raised  against  the  change,  and  the  answers  by  which  the  objections 
were  met. 


SONNET. 

Oh  ?  lead  me  by  thy  hand  where  living  streams 
Of  purest  pleasure  flow,  and  to  the  heart 
A  fadeless  and  eternal  hope  impart; 
And  kindle  in  my  soul  the  holy  beams 
Of  heavenly  light,  which  o'er  the  cares  and  woes 
And  toils  of  earth  shed  such  a  blessed  peace — ' 
Bid  earth's  vain  fears  and  vainer  sorrows  cease, 
And  one  blest  trust  the  trembling  thoughts  enclose* 
So  shall  I  gaze  with  eye  undimm'd,  and  calm, 
On  the  vain  pageants  of  this  fleeting  scene — 
So  shrined  in  faith  unchanging  and  serene. 
Drink  deep  from  fountains  of  the  holiest  balm. 
Those  living  waters  !  Let  me  hear  thy  voice 
Call  to  their  sources,  and  I  will  rejoice. 

J.  E.  R. 
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RELIGION  WITHOUT  TAXATION. 

(Public  Declaration  at  Cork,  for  tlie  Voluntary  Support  of  Religion.) 

The  noble  example  of  the  Rev.  James  Martineau,  in  sacrificing 
a  highly  respectable  situation,  extended  influence,  and  desirable 
prospects,  rather  than,  by  the  acceptance  of  the   royal  bounty, 
that  is  to   say,   of  the  public  money,  give   his  sanction  to  the 
pretended   support  of  religion  by  government  taxation,  has  not 
been  without  its  immediate  effect  in  Ireland;  unless,  indeed,  we. 
must  suppose  the  declaration  for  the  voluntary  support  of  religion, 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  us  from  Cork,  to  be  an  independent 
emanation  of  a  spirit  already  widely  diffused  in  that  country,  and 
which  must  soon  show  itself  in  this  country  also.     We  rather 
incline  to  the  latter  supposition,  and  take  Mr.  Martineau's  resig- 
nation of  the  pastoral  office  over  the  congregation  of  Eustace 
Street,  Dublin,  to  be  not  so   much  the  cause  as  the  occasion  of 
the   proceedings  which  have   so  promptly  followed,  and  which 
are,  as  we   have  reason   to  believe,  only  the  harbinger  of  similar 
manifestations  on  a  more  extended  scale.     The  work  has  begun 
in  the  right  way,  not  by  the  non-recipients  attacking  the  reci- 
pients, but    by   those  who    were   legally  entitled    to  the   spoil, 
washing  their  hands  of  the  pollution.     Mr.  Martineau  has  never 
touched  it.     From  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with  the  congre- 
gation he  only  became  entitled  to  a  portion  of  it,  (nearly  100/. 
per  annum,  we   believe,)  on  the  decease  of  the  late  Rev.  F. 
Taylor,  the  senior  pastor  of  the  congregation.     His  determination 
was  then  announced,  and  the  consequence  followed,  for  which  he 
was  prepared.     The  Cork  Declaration,  which  we  shall  presently 
give  at  length,  is  a  parochial    document.     The   first  name  to 
it,  that  of  Mr.  Richard  Dowden  (R**),  is  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  are  some  others  which  are  appended ;   but  the  sub- 
scribers, Avho  were   upwards  of  a  hundred  when  it  was  printed, 
and  whose  numbers  were  increasing,  are  of  all  denominations — 
Churchmen,  Dissenters,  and   Catholics.      They  declare  against 
either  receiving  or  paying  taxes  levied  under  religious  pretences. 
They  aflirm  their  own  readiness  to  support  their  own  churches. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  from  Dissenters,  for  they  really  renounce 
what,  in  Ireland,  must  be  to  them,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  a  valuable 
consideration.     We  are  glad  to  see  it  from  Catholics,  for  their 
expectancy  of  payment  from  the  state  has  had  much  to  cherish 
it.     The  statesmen  who  have  befriended  their  emancipation  on 
the  ground  of  political  expediency  have  been  understood  gene- 
rally to  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  that  measure  (in  their 
view  of  it)  by  linking  the  Catholic  hierarchy  to  the  government 
with  a  golden  chain  :  and  we  most  of  all  rejoice  in  such  a  decla- 
ration from  members  of  the   Church  of  Ireland,  for  that  is  the 
great  receiving  and  absorbing  body,  and  therefore  the  last  that 
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was  likely  to  be  touched  with  any  qualms  of  conscience.  With 
what  face  can  the  clergy  of  that  Church  demand  the  continuance 
of  imposts  which  even  their  own  laity  declare  to  be  impolitic, 
unjust,  and  anti-Christian  ! 

We  now  place  before  our  readers  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  as 
printed  in  the  Southern  Reporter  and  Cork  Commercial  Courier 
for  Saturday,  Jan.  7,  when  it  was  still  in  course  of  signature. 

'Declaration  for  the  Voluntary  Support  op  Religio.n. 

'  We,  the  Undersig^ned  Parishioners  of  the  Parish  of  Christ  Church, 
in  the  City  of  Cork,  thinkinpf  it  both  our  duty  and  interest,  voluntarily 
to  support  our  own  several  Churches,  desire  to  be  unaided,  and  unin- 
terfered  with,  by  Government ;  and  also  Declare,  that  no  man  should 
be  compelled  to  contribute  to  religious  purposes,  under  which  denomi- 
nation Tithes,  Church  Rates,  and  Minister's  Money  are  now  imposed 
on  the  People  of  Ireland,  which  sytem  we  protest  against,  as  impolitic, 
unjust,  and  anti-Christian. 

'We  consider  constrained  Taxes  for  Religion  ♦' impolitic,"  because 
Religion  itself  is  charged  with  the  iniquity  attending  the  levy  of 
Church  Taxes,  and  men  are  offered  the  "  perfect  law  of  liberty"  as- 
sociated with  the  tyranny  of  Church  Rate  Collectors  and  Tithe 
Proctors,  which,  as  far  as  bad  laws  can,  make  Christianity  burdensome 
and  grievous  to  the  people. 

*  We  consider  constrained  Taxes  for  Religion'  unnecessary,  because 
whatever  ignorant  slanderers,  or  interested  Tax-devourers  may  allege 
to  the  contrary,  men,  if  not  unreasonably  burdened  otherwise,  will 
cheerfully  maintain  the  religion  of  their  choice  in  sufficient  affluence  for 
the  purposes  of  utility.  History  shows  that  mankind,  savage  and 
civilized,  in  heathen  and  in  Christian  lands,  have  always,  when  per- 
mitted to  act  freely,  voluntarily  yielded  to  a  working  priesthood  a  re- 
spectable competency.  The  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  property  in 
former  limes  was  ])rincipally  the  result  of  free-will  offerings  ;  but  the 
fact  which  is  of  most  consequence,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  the 
religious  affluence  of  the  Republic  of  Amkrica,  which  proves  beyond 
question,  that  the  multiplication  of  Churches  and  Clergy,  and  all  the 
aids  of  Religion,  are  most  liberally  promoted  by  leaving  the  people  to 
their  own  unembarrassed  exertions. 

*  Having  shown,  that  constrained  Taxes,  even  for  a  National  Reli- 
gion, are  inexpedient,  it  is  manifest,  that  an  impost  for  the  religious 
expenditure  oi'a  favourite  sect,  is,  though  legal,  grossly  unjust.  These 
Taxes,  levied  witliout  the  consent  of  the  people,  arbitrarily  place  a  very 
small  minority  in  the  uncontrolled  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  property  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation. 

*  Even  the  Sovereign  has,  perhaps,  now,  but  a  nominal  title  to  dic- 
tate in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  ])ractice;  consequently,  it  is  an 
odious,  infraction  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — of  every  man's  right  of 
conscience  and  property — to  compel  him  to  support  a  Church  he  dis- 
approves. Episcopalians  of  the  Church  of  England  vould  feel  it  an 
intolerable  grievance  to  be  compelled  to  support  a  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy,  or  a  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministry;  neither  can  the  Con- 
gregations of  these  teachers  be  justly  coerced  to  support  the  State 
religion. 
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*  The  evils  which  enforced  taxation,  under  a  colour  of  religious  "  ways 
and  means,"  inflicts  on  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  are  too 
numerous  for  this  Declaration  to  comprise ;  consequently,  we  conclude 
by  declaring,  that  Tithes  and  Church  Rates  are  not  justified  by  the 
Christian  Religion  ;  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Minister's  Money  and 
the  sectarian  part  of  the  Church-Rates  will  speedily  produce  in  towns 
the  same  ill  will  and  excitement  which  Tithes  have  brought  about  in 
the  country.  Constraining  one  man  to  support  another  man's  Religion 
must  provoke  sectarian  exasperation,  and  continue  to  exalt  contention 
and  jealousy  into  hatred  and  violence,  destined  to  terminate  in  de- 
moralization and  murder. 

'  We  then,  as  good  Citizens,  desirous  to  adopt  and  bring  about  a 
Christian  mode  of  supporting  the  Christian  Religion,  publicly  declare 
our  utter  reprobation  of  a  money  tyranny,  which,  under  the  fiction  of 
sustaining  religion,  extinguishes  every  benevolent  feeling,  and  causes 
the  nation  to  discredit  Christianity  ;  instead  of,  by  public  virtue,  and 
brotherly  kindness,  giving  glory  "  to  God  in  the  highest,"  and  pro- 
moling  "  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men."* 

The  editor  of  the  Southern  Reporter  observes,  that  *  it  is  a 
singular  feature  in  this  document  that  it  may  be,  and  in  point 
of  fact  is,  signed  by  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions,  by 
Protestants,  Dissenters,  and  Catholics.  It  is  natural  enough  that 
the  two  latter  should  wish  to  be  relieved  from  hardships  bearing 
alike  on  their  spiritual  and  temporal  interests.  But,  in  addition, 
we  find  that  almost  every  enlightened  member  of  the  former 
believing  in  the  scriptural  nature  of  his  system,  and  in  the  om- 
nipotence of  truth,  wishes  his  opinions  to  stand  solely  on  the 
foundation  of  their  own  rectitude,  and  scorns  the  assertion  that 
they  need  to  be  supported  by  penal  statutes,  and  by  exactions 
from  those  professing  Christians  who  cannot  accede  to  them.' 

Many  such  men  there  undoubtedly  are,  both  in  the  Irish  and 
English  branches  of  the  Established  Church.  It  is  time  for  them 
to  come  forward  and  exercise  their  legitimate  influence  in  the 
settlement  of  this  important  question.  They  ought  to  protest 
against  its  being  represented  as  a  question  between  the  religious 
and  the  non-religious  part  of  the  community,  or  between  the 
establi.shed  and  the  non-established  religionists.  Those  who  have 
no  care  about  religion,  in  any  of  its  forms,  but  who  are  heavily 
taxed  for  the  support  of  its  ministers,  will,  of  course,  endeavour 
to  throw  off  the  burden.  Those  who  do  prize  religion,  but  who 
have  a  religion  of  their  own,  which  their  consciences  prefer,  and 
which  they  pay  for  the  support  of,  will,  of  course,  endeavour,  as 
opportunity  serves,  to  be  rid  of  the  pecuniary  pressure  of 
another  religion  which  they  disapprove.  These  classes,  although 
on  very  different  principles,  may  be  deemed  natural  enemies  of 
taxation  for  an  establishment.  The  religion  of  the  one,  and 
the  indifference  of  the  other,  alike  make  them  feel  the  impost 
an  imposition  and  an  oppression.  And  it  is  a  condemnatory 
fact  against  an   establishment  >Yhea  these  classes   are  so    nu- 
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merous  as  to  give  them  any  formidable  measure  of  power  and 
influence  in  the  community.  That  fact  is  alone  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  religion  of  the  establishment  is  not  a  national  re- 
ligion,  and,  therefore,  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  or  to  remain  esta- 
blished. Religion  is  the  supply  of  a  want  in  human  nature ;  but 
the  religion  which  is  situated  as  we  have  described  does  not  supply 
that  want,  or  it  would  be  more  generally  acceptable,  more  pre- 
valent, more  popular.  The  non-religious  hate  tithes ;  but  how 
is  it  that  so  many  are  not  religious  ?  They  abound  simply  because 
the  Church  is  inefficient.  Their  defence  is  that  of  the  American, 
against  whom  an  action  was  brought  by  his  preacher,  who  had 
sermonized  him  for  two  years  without  payment : — *  You  have  not 
done  your  work,  and  do  not  deserve  your  wages.  .  You  have  not 
made  me  religious,  or  1  should  have  paid  you  cheerfully.  My  re- 
sistance to  your  claim  is  a  proof  of  its  invalidity.'  The  establish- 
ment which  leaves  any  large  portion  of  the  people  irreligious 
ought  to  abdicate.  It  has  been  tried,  and  found  wanting. 
There  is  some  radical  defect  in  its  system.  It  does  not  work  well. 
To  cry  out  against  the  irreligion  of  the  discontented  is  sheer  folly. 
The  argument  tells  the  other  way.  It  indicates  neglect,  feeble- 
ness, and  defeat;  and  cannot  be  urged  for  claims  to  the  remu- 
neration of  diligence,  efficiency,  and  success. 

And  so  the  fact,  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  religionists 
of  a  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  dissent,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances having  a  natural  tendency  to  generate  hostility  towards 
the  temporal  claims  of  the  establishment,  is  a  serious  impeach- 
ment of  the  justice  of  those  claims.  The  nation  at  large  ought 
not,  on  any  principle,  to  be  taxed  for  a  system  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  fails  either  to  convert  the  indifferent,  or  to  retain  the  con- 
verted. If  it  cannot  conciliate  the  irreligious,  it  ought  at  least  to 
satisfy  the  religious.  The  existence  of  dissent,  of  re.spectable  and 
influential  dissent,  shows  that  the  favoured  Church  wants  some- 
thing essential  to  its  pretensions.  We  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire 
what.  It  may  be  truth  in  its  creeds,  it  may  be  piety  in  its  worship, 
it  may  be  zeal  in  its  ministers,  it  may  be  comprehensiveness  m 
its  spirit ;  whatever  it  be,  it  is  something  which  deprives  that 
Church  of  a  national  character.  Complain  of  dissent !  The  nation 
has  a  right  to  arraign  the  Church  for  the  existence  of  dissent 
Ask  for  support  against  the  hostility  of  dissenters !  That  very  hos- 
tility is  evidence  that  the  Church  does  not  deserve  support. 

But  although  such  are  the  fair  deductions  from  the  present 
state  of  things;  deductions  which  would,  we  think,  commend 
themselves  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  a  looker  on,  could  any 
uninterested  .spectator  be  found  ;  it  might  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  they  should  at  once  be  admitted  by  members  of  the 
established  Church,  however  religious,  liberal,  and  enlightened. 
Nor  do  we  ourselves  wish  that  the  question  should  be  only  mooted 
on  these  grounds.  There  is  another  view  of  it,  in  which  the 
subject  comes  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  sincere  churchman, 
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who  is  also  a  sincere  Christian.  We  ask  him  which  position  is 
best  for  the  spiritual  character  and  interests  of  his  own  Church  ? 
Does  it  accompUsh  more  or  less  good  to  the  souls  of  men  in  con- 
sequence of  being  provided  for  by  national  taxation  ?  Let  him 
forget,  if  he  will,  that  there  is  an  individual  throughout  the  wide 
extent  of  the  British  empire,  whose  circumstances  have  generated 
any  feeling  approaching  towards  hostility  to  the  temporal  privi- 
leges of  his  Church,  and  confine  his  thoughts  to  that  single  ques- 
tion. We  are  content  to  rest  it  on  that  ground.  We  prefer 
placing  it  on  that  ground.  The  deepest  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  that  of  the  enlightened  churchman.  He 
should  interpose  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  this  topic  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility.  He  should  come  forward,  as  some  have  done 
at  Cork,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  itself.  He  should  do  justice  by 
a  voluntary  act,  which  would  deserve  and  receive  the  praise  of 
generosity.  The  real  friend  of  episcopacy  should  look  to  America, 
and  follow  the  guidance  of  facts  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  of  right. 

The  Declaration  appeals  to  America,  to  show  the  liberality  with 
which  religion  is  sup[)orted  when  the  support  is  voluntary.  The 
churchman  may  learn  a  yet  further  lesson,  by  attention  to  the 
religious  history  and  condition  of  that  country.  He  may  see  an 
offshoot  of  his  own  Church  there  ;  and  one  which  affords  a  double 
contrast  to  the  parent  institution.  It  is  not,  like  that,  supported 
by  the  state  ;  and  it  is  not,  like  that,  losing  ground  before  every 
sectarian  invader,  and  sinking  out  of  the  faith  and  affections  of  the 
people.  It  has  thriven,  and  it  is  thriving  ;  while  here  it  declines, 
there  it  advances;  while  here  it  attracts  hatred,  there  it  conciliates 
affection  ;  while  here  its  existence  is  said  to  be  in  daily-increasing 
danger,  there  its  influence  is  daily  strengthening  and  widening. 
It  has  vitality,  power,  progressiveness  ;  for  it  is  free. 

An  extract  from  IngersoH's  *  Discourse  concerning  the  In- 
fluence of  America  on  the  Mind,  including  a  Statistical  Account  of 
the  United  States,'  which  was  delivered  before,  and  printed  by 
order  of,  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Phikidel[)hia,  in 
October,  1823,  gives,  in  short  compass,  a  review  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  America,  which  proves  the  truth  of  our  position. 

'  But  it  is  on  the  American  Church  of  England  and  the  American 
Church  of  Rome,  that  we  may  dwell  with  most  complacency.  Here, — 
where  no  political  predominance,  no  peculiar,  above  all,  no  mysterious, 
inquisitorial,  arbitrary,  or  occult  polity, — no  tithes,  no  titles,  peerage, 
crown,  or  other  such  appliances  sustain  the  ministry, — where  the 
crosier  is  as  plain  as  the  original  cross  itself,  and  the  mitre  does  not 
sparkle  with  a  single  brilliant  torn  from  involuntary  contribution, — it  is 
here,  I  venture  to  say,  that,  within  the  last  century,  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  liome  have  constructed  more  places  of  wor- 
ship, (relatively  speaking,)  endowed  more  dioceses,  founded  more  reli- 
gious houses,  and  planted  a  stronger  pastoral  influence,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  It  is  in  the  United  States  of  America,  under 
the  power  of  American  religion,  that  the  English  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  are  flourishing. 
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'  Until  the  revolution,  the  Church  of  England  was  the  established 
church  in  all  the  American  colonies.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where 
it  was  most  firmly  seated,  a  sort  of  modus,  or  composition  for  tithes, 
was  assessed  by  law,  either  on  the  parishes  or  by  the  polls.  In 
Virginia  there  were,  moreover,  glebes  annexed  to  the  parish  churches. 
In  New  York  there  was  also  a  fund  taken  from  the  public  money, 
appropriated  to  the  few  parishes  established  there.  Throughout  New 
England,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  colonies,  if  I  am  not  misinformed, 
though  the  Church  of  England  was  the  national  church,  yet  it  lan- 
guished in  great  infirmity,  having  no  other  support  than  the  few  rents 
and  voluntary  assessments,  which  now,  under  a  very  different  regimen, 
supply  adequate  resources  for  all  the  occasions  of  an  establishment 
which  has  no  rich  and  no  very  poor  pastorates. 

*  The  whole  of  these  vast  regions,  by  a  gross  ordinance  of  colonial 
misrule,  were  attached  to  the  London  diocese.  Most  of  the  incum- 
bents, it  may  be  supposed,  those  especially  supported  by  tithes,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  diocesan,  were  supine  and  licentious.  As  soon  as 
the  revolution  put  a  stop  to  their  stipends,  they  generally  ceased  to 
officiate  ;  and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  particularly,  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists  stepped  into  their  deserted  places.  The  crisis  for  the 
Church  of  England,  at  this  conjuncture,  was  vital.  Several  of  its 
ministers  at  first  joined  their  compatriots  for  the  independence  declared  ; 
but  few  endured  unto  the  end  of  the  struggle.  When  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  then  the  capital  of  the  country, 
where  Congress  sat,  and  that  inimitable  assembly  was  driven  to  resume 
its  deliberations  at  the  village  of  Yorktown,  they  elected  for  their  chap- 
lain, a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  been  expelled 
his  home  in  this  city  by  its  capture.  Every  ingfenuous  mind  will  do 
justice  to  the  predicament  in  which  such  an  election  placed  an  Ameri- 
can pastor  of  the  English  church.  The  cause  of  independence,  to 
which  he  was  attached,  was  ^n  ruin  ;  the  government  forced  from  its 
seat ;  the  army  routed  and  disheartened  ;  the  country  prostrate  and 
nearly  subdued  by  a  triumphant  enemy  in  undisputed  occupation 
of  the  capital.  The  chaplain  elected  by  Congress,  under  such  circum- 
stances, proved  worthy  of  their  confidence.  Without  other  attendant, 
protection,  or  encouragement,  than  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause, 
he  repaired  to  the  retreat  of  his  country's  abject  fortunes,  to  offer 
daily  prayers,  from  the  bosDm  of  that  immortal  assembly  which  never 
despaired  of  them,  to  the  Almit>hty  Providence.  The  chaplain  of 
Congress,  at  Yorktown,  has  been  rewarded  for  those  days  of  trial. 
Already,  in  the  compass  of  his  own  lite  and  ministry,  he  is  at  the  head 
of  the  bishoprics  into  which  the  American  Church  of  England  has 
since  been  expanded  in  the  United  States,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
clergymen,  about  seven  hundred  churches,  a  theological  seminary,  and 
every  other  assurance  of  substantial  prosperity.  Within  his  lifetime 
there  was  but  one,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  but 
three,  episcopal  churches  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  in  jeopardy  of  the 
desecration  from  which  they  were  saved  by  his  patriotic  example  and 
pious  influence.  It  would  be  an  unjust  and  unacceptable  homage, 
however,  to  him,  not  to  declare  that  the  intrinsic  temperance  and  re- 
source of  popular  government  mainly  contributed  to  the  preservation 
of  the  English  Church  in  America,  where  it  has  since  advanced  far 
No.  C2.  K 
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more  than  in  the  mother-country,  durinn^  the  same  period,  and  where 
it  is  probably  destined  to  flourish  o^reatly  beyond  the  Enc^lish  example. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  it  thrives  henceforth  as  it  has  done  here- 
tofore ;  for,  under  the  presidency  of  a  sing;le  prelate,  still  in  the  etfec- 
tive  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  a  good  bishop,  and  a  good  citizen, 
the  American  Church  of  England,  without  a  particle  of  political  sup- 
port, has,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  itself.  Within  a  few  years  a 
million  of  pounds  sterling  were  appropriated  by  Parliament,  on  the 
special  recommendation  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  repair 
and  construction  of  chiirches ;  with  views,  doubtless,  to  political  as 
much  as  to  religious  consequences,  I  venture  to  predict,  that,  within 
the  period  to  elapse  from  that  appropriation  to  its  expenditure,  a  larger 
sum  of  money  will  have  been  raised  in  the  United  States  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  and  expended  for  similar  purposes,  and  to  greater  effect.' 
—p.  61—65. 

Time  has  already  amply  verified  the  predictions  of  the  orator. 
By  the  '  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge for  the  Year  1831,'  we  find  that  in  seven  years  the  ten 
dioceses  had  become  fifteen  ;  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  clergy- 
men had  increased  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  for  one 
theological  seminary  there  are  t\yo ;  and  though  the  number  of 
churches  be  not  included  in  the  return,  we  cannot  but  infer  that 
they  bear  some  proportion  to  the  other  indications  of  prosperity. 
Is  not  this  a  more  creditable,  a  more  useful  and  happy  condition 
than  that  of  the  same  church  in  Great  Britain,  dishonoured  and 
crippled  by  the  treasures  which  it  exacts  from  a  reluctant,  dis- 
gusted, and  increasingly-disaffected  nation  ? 

And  this  prosperity  is  shared  in  common  with  other  forms  of 
Christianity.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  progress  of  religion. 
They  all  '  increase,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.'  The 
Church  of  England  ought  to  be  compared,  not  merely  with  epis- 
copalianism  in  America,  but  with  what  may  be  called  the  Ame- 
rican Church, — by  which  we  mean  the  aggregate  of  religious 
denominations  in  the  United  States,  considered  as  forming  one 
whole — a  great,  free,  prosperous,  rich,  mighty,  and  growing 
church,  untaxing  and  untaxed,  which  yields  efficient  support  to 
the  order  of  society,  and  diffuses  intelligence,  piety,  and  morality 
through  the  population.  The  hireling  shepherd  may  wish  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  picture ;  but  what  say  the  sheep  to  it  ? 
What  are  rich  livings  and  lordly  honours  in  the  opposite  balance, 
even  without  the  weight,  which  yet  must  be  thrown  into  the  scale, 
of  public  opprobrium  and  indignation  ? 

The  Church  of  England,  as  a  church,  has  not  fair  play.  Its 
honest  members  and  ministers  are  'swamped'  by  the  flood  of 
those  who  belong  to  its  communion  from  interested  motives,  and 
who  change  what  might,  perhaps,  be  its  fair  and  fertile  fields  into 
a  corrupt  and  stagnant  marsh.  The  blight  is  on  it  of  aristo- 
cracy, sycophancy,  and  cu[)idity.  Its  sincere  friends,  if  they 
will  but  open  their  eyes,  must  see  that  there  is  but  one  hope  for  it, 
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that  of  cutting  the  moorings  which  fasten  it  to  the  state,  and 
making  it  support  itself  All  would  respect  the  zeal,  which  was 
evidently  disinterested.  None  would  murmur  at  the  wealth 
which  was  accumulated  by  the  liberaHty  of  its  own  members. 
The  ignorant,  the^  worldly,  and  the  sceptical,  would  be  far  more 
accessible  to  a  religion,  which  not  only  came  without  taxation, 
but,  having  possessed  it,  had  voluntarily  renounced  taxation. 
Laymen  of  the  establishment,  here  is  a  noble  work  for  you  to 
do  !  You  may  deserve  well  of  religion  and  your  country  to  all 
coming  ages.  You  may  even  yet  correct  the  errors  of  your  pre- 
lates and  of  your  clei]ey.  The  opportunity  is  precious.  It  may 
never  occur  again.  Time  presses.  The  days  of  revision,  refor- 
mation, and  perhaps  of  retribution,  are  at  hand. 

The  path  of  Dissenters  is  very  plain.  The  immediate  renun- 
ciation of  whatever  pittance  of  the  public  money  may  reach  them 
is  their  imperative  duty.  The  five-pound  almsgiving  in  England, 
and  the  half-salary  grant  of  Ireland,  should  be  alike  and  totally 
relinquished.  The  three  denominations  in  this  country  can 
easily  raise  a  charitable  fund  for  poor  preachers.  The  Irish 
Presbyterians  can  have  no  need  of  government  aid  for  their 
ministers,  as  they  ought  not  to  tolerate  the  right  (however  long 
it  may  slumber)  of  interference  with  their  choice.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Cork  Declaration  ought  to  be  everywhere  adopted, 
and  openly  professed.  And  they  soon  will  be.  The  editor  of 
this  periodical  already  feels  some  of  the  gratification  which  he 
anticipated  when,  about  nine  months  since,  he  ventured  thus  to 
address  his  Irish  brethren  :  *  Proud  shall  I  be  in  that  day,  which, 
to  judge  from  the  feelings  expressed  to  me  by  some  of  you,  I 
trust  will  come,  when  you,  the  Unitarians  of  Ireland,  shall 
declare  as  one  man,  that  you  will,  throughout  your  congregations 
and  churches,  tax  yourselves  to  the  utmost  that  is  required  for 
the  support  of  the  ministers  of  your  choice,  and  not  accept  any 
portion,  however  small,  of  the  public  money  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  not  for  dissenters  to  furnish  what  may  be  some  day  made  a 
pretext  and  a  precedent  for  augmenting  the  intolerable  burden  of 
ecclesiastical  taxation,  by  adding  to  it  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  Little  room,  indeed,  is  there  for  addition ;  be  your 
hands  clear,  and  your  voices  free,  to  aid  the  righteous,  and  soon 
resistless,  call  of  an  impoverished  people  for  relief  from  the  rapa- 
city of  a  nominally  Protestant  hierarchy*.' 

Although  we  are  not  arrived  at  this  point,  yet  happily  the 
spirit  which  has  been  roused  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Unitarian  communion.  So  much  the  better.  We  rejoice 
to  see  good  men  and  true,  of  all  denominations,  doing  their  duty 
by  their  country.     Nor  can  we  conclude  without  adding  some 

*  Address  to  the  Unitarians  of  Ireland,  preiined  to  'The  Practical  Importance  of 
the  Unitarian  Controversy,  a  Sermon  delivered  in  Strand-street  Chapel,  DubliU| 
April  3,  1831  J)efore  the  Irish  Unitariaa  Christian  Society,  by  W.  J.  Fox.' 
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very  significant  speculations  from  the  Journal  which  published 
the  foregoing  declaration. 

'  When  men  make  a  declaration  against  a  system,  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  they  should  take  any  practical  measure  in  order  to  give 
it  effect.  Opinions  are  as  often  registered  that  governments  and 
statesmen  may  know  how  subjects  and  citizens  feel  on  matters  affecting 
the  public  interests,  as  with  any  intention  of  enforcing  them  by  ulterior 
steps.  The  latter  course,  however,  is  sometimes  taken  ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  assumed,  that  if  those  respectable  householders  who  have  signed 
the  document  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  should  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, it  would  only  be  in  the  shape  of  a  passive  resistance  to  the  com- 
pulsory enforcement,  such  as  that  offered  by  the  Quakers,  who  are 
generally  supposed  to  act  with  great  mildness  and  discretion.  They 
submit  to  be  distrained  rather  than  pay  what  their  consciences  tell  them 
is  an  unjust  demand.  Heretofore,  though  their  firmness  was  approved 
of,  there  was  little  more  than  a  hp-sympathy  for  what  they  endured. 
It  would  not  be  so,  however,  if  men  of  all  sects  were  resolved  to  follow 
their  example.  If  the  resolution  to  submit  to  distress  and  distraint, 
rather  than  yield  to  what  was  considered  an  unwarrantable  demand, 
should  become  general,  it  is  likely  that  a  determination  not  to  purchase 
a  neighbour's  goods  would  become  correspondingly  universal.  How 
desirable  it  would  be  if  such  a  change  in  the  law  were  made  as  would 
prevent  any  understanding  from  being  acted  upon  of  the  nature  to 
which  we  point — and  so  we  hope  there  will  ! ' 
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When  the  revolution  of  Eighty-nine  took  place  in  -France,  the 
liberal  and  serious  part  of  the  English  nation  looked  with  an 
extreme  anxiety  to  the  result  of  it,  as  it  would  affect  the  religious 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  people.  That  revolution  was  hailed 
as  the  rising  of  the  '  day-star  of  liberty,' ,' which  would  enlighten 
mankind,  not  in  France  only,  but  beyond  those  *  everlasting  hills ' 
which  on  two  sides  bound  its  view,  and  over  the  waters  of  the 
magnificent  Rhine  ;  it  was  thought,  too,  that  it  would  shed  a  yet 
brighter  light  across  the  channel  which  divides  it  from  a  land 
whose  inhabitants  had  long  boasted  of  their  civil  and  religious 
privileges.  Not  only  did  we  expect  that  the  abodes  of  man 
would  have  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  peace  and  plenty,  freed 
from  the  oppressions  of  tyranny  and  the  shackles  of  superstition, 
but  also  that  minds  long  shut  up  in  a  heathenish  darkness,  would 
become  free,  would  open  upon  the  rich  and  beautiful  works  of  God, 
would  appreciate  their  value,  and  would  rise  from  the  contem- 
plation of  them  to  that  Almighty  One,  who,  in  the  returns  of 
gratitude,  would  become  the  only  object  of  adoration  and  of  praise 
to  the  intellectual  work  of  his  hands. 

The  shackles  of  tyranny  did  fall  off;  the  oppressions  of  super- 
stition ceased — man  became  free.     But  the  revulsion  which  his 
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mind  underwent  threw  him  into  a  state  more  dreadful  than  even 
that  of  debasement  fronai  which  he  had  escaped.  As,  from  a 
condition  of  tyrannical  oppression,  under  a  long  line  of  licentious 
sovereigns,  the  French  people  rushed  into  the  wildness  of  anarchy, 
so,  from  a  low  state  of  mind,  in  which  everything  is  believed  or 
professed  to  be  believed,  in  which  it  might,  with  i^erfect  truth,  be 
said,  that  a  man  dared  not  say  his  soul  was  his  own,  they  threw 
off  altogether  the  profession  of  religion,  despised  its  injunctions, 
and  laughed  at  its  rites, — a  circumstance  which  has  been  deeply 
regretted. 

Still  they  owned  a  sovereign  power.  On  the  altar  on  which 
an  object  resembling  a  heathen  divinity  had  been  placed,  Reason 
was  exalted.  The  suggestions  of  the  human  intellect,  in  the 
maddest  state  of  its  irritation,  were  regarded  as  the  rule  of  the 
social  compact  and  the  guide  of  their  lawgivers. 

Man,  in  his  general  character,  is  not  a  being  made  to  submit 
to  no  superior.  Even  in  his  civil  capacity  he  must  have  a  ruler, 
though  it  be  one  of  his  own  choosing,  and  he  the  least  excep- 
tionable ;  and  above  him  there  is  One  to  whose  decrees  he  must 
submit,  and  whose  will  he  must  perform.  It  is  wise  for  him  to 
.shape  his  course  under  the  conviction  that  there  is  One  who  rules 
over  all ;  and  no  society  of  mankind  has  yet  been  known  which 
has  long  denied  the  authority  of  that  One. 

Harassed,  indeed,  as  the  French  nation  long  were  by  the  evils 
under  which  they  groaned,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
many  that,  from  a  state  of  abject  submission,  they  had  hastily  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  licentiousness.     Ihe  spring  which 
is  strongly  bent  will  fly  off  in  the  contrary  direction.     From  the 
profession  of  belief  in   what  was   absurd,    contradictory,    and 
debasing  to  the  mind,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  passed 
mto  a  state  of  perfect  infidelity,  admitting  no  religious  creed,  and 
acknowledging  no  divine  authority.     The  frequent  recurrence  of 
changes  in   the   government,  the  perpetual   interference  of  the 
governments  around  them,  and  the  violent  and  arbitrary  parties 
which  sprang  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
kept  the  entire  peoj)le  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  during  a  period 
of  forty  years,   that   all  this  time  we  have  heard   little   of  the 
thoughts  of  theirminds  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  have  seen 
scarcely  any  efforts  openly  made  to  establish  a  sense  of  it  among 
them.     We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  French  nation 
have  been,  during  this  long  period,  so  unlike  other  people   as 
not  to  indulge  some  thoughts  on  a  subject  of  such  high  import- 
ance to  human  happiness.     Religion  was  not  so  entirely  crushed 
by  the  violence  of  revolutionary  measures  as  not  still  to  live  in 
the  hearts  of  many,  even  amidst  the  ruins  of  dismantled  churches 
and  the  suppression  of  all  outward  signs  of  devotion. 

Although,  until  of  late,  little  can  be  said  of  its  revival,  there 
^e  strong  indications  now  apparent  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
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dom  of  an  attachment  to  religious  observances  and  a  desire  of 
religious  instruction.  The  opinion  prevails,  that  there  must  be 
a  religion.  It  has  been  said,  and  seen  in  the  experience  of 
many  sensible  persons,  that  a  man  without  religion  is  deprived  of 
his  best  guide  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  and  of  his  only  solace  in 
disappointment  and  adversity;  the  result  has  been,  of  course, 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  a  moral  and  a  devotional 
spirit.  The  Catholics  have  been  active  in  their  own  sphere,  not 
only  to  re-establish  the  old  system,  and  renew  the  authority  of 
their  priesthood  and  their  mother-church,  but  to  form  new  com- 
munities in  the  bosom  of  the  larger  community,  and  also  to  draw 
off  its  members  into  a  kind  of  dissenting  societies. 

I  have  said,  that  a  large  part  of  the  male  population  of  France 
have  felt  it  as  a  point  of  honour,  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  the 
external  forms  of  religion.  They  are  not  now  disposed  to  return 
to  those  idle  ceremonies,  those  painful  austerities,  those  expensive 
mummeries,  to  which  their  forefathers  submitted.  Yet  it  has 
been  acknowledged  by  many  of  their  periodical  and  by  others  of 
their  distinguished  writers,  that  the  want  is  felt  of  the  restraints 
of  religion,  of  that  social  gratification  and  good  will  which  its 
rites  are  calculated  to  promote,  and  of  that  moral  guidance 
and  consolation,  which  the  worship  of  the  God  of  truth  and  of 
righteousness  furnishes  to  creatures  so  imperfect,  so  frail,  and  so 
feeble  as  man. 

Efforts  have  been,  therefore,  made  to  form  new  societies, 
religious  and  moral,  in  France ;  yet,  while  the  authority  of 
bishops  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  it  is  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary, that  in  these  formations  an  authoritative  and  ruling 
power  is  recognized ;  and  these  people,  who  had  thrown  off  the 
government  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  have  chosen  a  head,  not 
extremely  unlike  that  whose  power  they  have  denied.  They 
have  now  several  associations  of  believers,  each  of  which  has  a 
head, — a  patriarch,  a  primate,  a  pope,  or  by  some  such  name. 
'  They  depend  upon  a  chief,  towards  whom  rise,  so  to  say,  the 
social  steps.  They  all  unite  in  one  point — they  have  chosen  to 
place  a  man  at  their  head,  and  to  give  a  visible  chief  to  their 
system.' — (v.  Le  Protestant.)  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
at  present,  to  what  extent  these  new  schemes  have  reached.  The 
partisans  of  each  are  busy  in  making  converts  ;  and  the  success 
they  have  met  with  leads  us  to  the  remark,  that  it  is  therefore 
evident  the  thought  of  religion  is  awake,  and  the  people  have 
discovered  their  want  of  it. 

Yet,  with  all  the  activity  which  these  new  apostles  are  disco- 
vering, and  the  strivings  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  to  bring  back 
the  ancient  state  of  things,  it  is  found,  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  thoughtful  part  of  the  community  will  not  be  put 
off  with  anything  so  little  satisfactory  to  the  reasoning  powers 
as  what  is  thus  offered  in  the  name  and  under  the  character  ot 
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religion.  Something  less  mysterious,  more  calm,  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  independent  principles  which  still  bear  sway  in 
their  minds ;  something  which  reason  can  embrace  with  cor- 
diality, and  reflection  can  approve,  is  still  looked  for  with  anxiety. 
But,  *  How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher;  and  how  shall  he 
preach  unless  he  be  sent  ?'  The  calm,  the  rational,  the  enlivening 
principles  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  those  which  are  found  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  have  not  been 
held  up  to  their  view.  They  have  no  notion  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  in  so  pure,  so  animating,  so  satisfactory  a  form.  It  has 
often  fallen  out  to  us  who  reside  among  them,  to  give  in  conver- 
sation an  outline  of  this  primitive  religion ;  and  their  avowal  has 
been  generally  ready :  Tfiat  w  exactly  what  ice  want. — Or, 
These  are  the  thouynts  I  have  long  entertained,  but  I  did  not 
know  whether  I  mii/ht  believe  them.  Men  out  of  number,  and 
women  too,  freely  avow,  that  their  views  of  God  are  those  which 
the  Unitarian  receives.  But  there  is  no  centre  of  gravity  towards 
which  they  can  draw  together — there  is  no  nucleus  to  which  they 
can  attach  themselves ;  and  it  will  require  a  certain  time — we 
cannot  say  how  long — to  bring  them  to  a  conviction,  that  the 
profession  of  good  principles  is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  them  by 
the  authority  of  reason  and  of  God,  and  by  a  regard  to  social 
order  and  happiness.  To  convert  a  nation  is  a  heavy,  and  will 
be  a  protracted,  task.  To  form  new  habits  is  not  an  easy  work 
for  those  who  are  settled  in  habits  of  life  ;  and  to  incur  expenses 
which  may  be  avoided,  may  not  be  thought  prudent  in  the  present 
depressed  state  of  things  in  France. 

Vet  the  seed  might  be  sown  without  great  exertion  or  great 
expense.  They  who  think  at  'all  about  religion  will  listen  to  its 
voice  when  it  addresses  itself  to  their  understanding,  and  will  gra- 
dually, especially  if  they  are  young,  be  brought  to  unite  in  its 
duties ;  and  when  the  fields  appear  so  nearly  ripe  for  the  harvest, 
as  they  certainly  do  in  many  of  the  great  towns  of  France, 
efforts  might  be  made  with  great  prospect  of  success,  to  spread 
among  them  those  pure  and  simple  and  acceptable  truths,  which 
have  met  with  so  great  a  multitude  of  confessors  in  England, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  national  church,  and  in  America,  where 
the  work  is  going  on  with  accelerating  speed. 

Something  should  here  be  said  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France — it  was  originally  Calvinistic,  as 
has  been  its  parent  at  Geneva — but  it  is  well  known  that  a 
majority  of  the  ministers  of  the  latter  church  are  decidedly  of 
Unitarian  principles,  and  that  among  their  flocks  these  principles 
are  spreading  fast.  This  is  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  among 
the  former ;  but  the  notion  is  entertained  in  both  churches,  that 
it  is  yet  too  soon  to  speak  out  upon  this  delicate  subject,  and 
that  a  little  more   time  must  be  allowed  for  (he  secret  and 
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silent  operation  of  the  press.  M.  Cheneviere,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  professors  and  pastors  of  Geneva,  writes 
thus. — *  I  am  glad,  sir,  that  you  have  seen  my  Theological 
Essays.  I  have  long  wished  to  break  the  silence  which  has  been 
so  long  kept  by  the  men  of  our  party,  who  are  here  prodigiously 
fearful.  1  was  assured  that  I  should  meet  with  insult  on  all  sides, 
because  I  know  well  the  class  of  Methodists.  I  have  no|  been 
deceived.  I  rejoice  that  they  have  nothing  but  abuse  to  reply 
to  my  reasonings  ;  I  am  not  discouraged  ;  the  fourth  essay  proves 
it;  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume,  and  I  reckon  that 
there  will  be  three  of  them.'  Were  it  not  that  we  have  in  Eng- 
land so  great  an  abundance  of  excellent  theological  publications, 
1  should  think  it  desirable  to  publish  in  our  own  language  these 
plain  and  well-written  exposures  of  primitive  Christianity,  There 
is  a  strong  and  active  party  in  the  Church  of  Geneva,  which, 
assisted  by  English  money,  has  also  taken  deep  root  in  France, 
usually  called  Methodists.  This  party  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  English  Methodists,  and  with  us  would  rather  bear  the 
name  of  Evangelical ;  they  hold  high  Calvinistic  principles. 
They  have  met  with  two  distinguished  opponents  at  Geneva,  in 
M.  Cheneviere,  theological  professor,  and  a  young  preacher  of 
the  name  of  Pouzait.  Three  years  ago  a  French  gentleman, 
residing  at  Rouen,  caused  to  be  printed,  Passages  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  which  prove  the  unity  of  God,  and  now  expresses  the 
hope  which  is  entertained  in  that  city,  of  one  day  forming  a 
Unitarian  society  there.  The  same  hope  has  been  expressed  by 
an  English  manufacturer  living  at  Lille,  where  a  service  has 
been  for  some  time  conducted  in  English  by  a  Methodist  class- 
leader.  Some  differences  have  arisen  among  the  hearers,  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad,  which  induces  him  to  think  '  there  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  making  an  attempt  in  favour  of 
Unitarianism.'  He  solicits  tracts,  and  adds,  '  I  feel  confident 
of  success,  especially  among  the  French  ;  many  of  them  have 
expressed  to  me  their  satisfaction  at  the  simplicity  and  reason- 
ableness of  our  doctrine.  One  highly  respectable  gentleman  gave 
me  his  opinion  yesterday,  that  the  majority  of  the  French  might 
soon  be  turned  from  Catholicism  and  infidelity,  if  Unitarian 
missionaries  could  be  sent  to  preach  to  them.'  Similar  information 
has  been  received  from  Saint  Quentin,  where  are  many  Protestants, 
English  and  French.  In  other  and  distant  places  also  our  friends 
have  met  with  many  respectable  and  influential  persons,  Avho 
have  expressed  the  same  thoughts  on  the  present  movement  of 
the  mind  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 

That  opinion,  therefore,  which  is  held  by  the  Unitarian 
ministers  in  the  Genevese  and  French  churches,  that  it  is  too 
soon  for  the  friends  of  truth  to  stir  in  this  great  duty,  cannot  be 
true.    It  was  held  too  long  in  England,  and  much  too  long  in 
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the  north  of  Ireland.  But  no  sooner  was  it  brought  out,  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily,  than  the  proof  was  manifest  that  a  good 
leader  in  a  good  cause  will  not  fail  of  finding  followers  ;  and  now, 
with  boldness  may  we  say,  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  give  to 
Unitarian  Christianity  a  splendid  and  an  extensive  spread  in 
France,  but  the  formation  in  its  capital  of  an  association  similar 
to  those  of  America  and  of  England.  Its  station  will  be  of  course 
at  Paris,  where  it  will  find  firm  supporters.  The  objects  imme- 
diately in  view  are  these — to  print  in  the  French  language  and 
circulate  small  tracts,  translated  from  the  English  and  American 
publications — to  obtain  a  French  preacher,  in  oi;der  to  open  a 
French  church  in  Paris  in  connexion  with  the  English  church 
— to  find,  or  to  assist  in  the  education  of,  a  proper  person  who 
shall  act,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  as  a  missionary 
— and  to  form  a  correspondence  with  those  parts  of  France,  in 
which  are  persons,  who  have  a  regard  for  the  truth  as  we  believe 
it  to  be  in  Jesus,  and  are  willing  to  put  their  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  labour  in  this  rich  and  promising  soil. 

It  is  thought  that  we  may  begin  with  the  greater  prospect  of 
success,  because  an  English  Unitarian  church  is  already  formed 
in  Paris,  and  in  a  condition  which  fully  answers  the  expectation 
of  the  persons  with  whom  it  originated.  In  the  same  room  the 
French  society  may  hold  their  first  meetings.  A  gentleman, 
highly  respectable  and  well  educated,  has  proposed  to  take  the 
pastoral  care.  But  the  same  facilities  are  not  ofiereil  for  this 
object  as  presented  themselves  accidentally  for  the  opening  of  the 
English  church  ;  nor  is  it  seen  to  be  prudent  in  the  persons  who 
now  assemble  there,  to  undertake  the  accomplishment  of  this 
very  desirable  work.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  the  formation  of  a 
French,  in  connexion  with  an  English  social  worship,  they  will 
be  of  a  mutual  benefit ;  the  one  will  make  the  other  better 
known  ;  and  that  united,  with  tlie  aid  of  the  fund,  they  will  cause 
to  flow  out  streams  of  light  and-  knowledge — at  present  much 
desired  and  greatly  needed  by  this  interesting  people — who,  like 
the  heathen  inhabitants  of  ancient  Athens,  are  now  busied  in 
inquiring  after  some  new  thing.  This  is  certainly  true  in  what 
relates  to  religion. 

We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  blamed  for  asking  pecuniary 
assistance  from  our  friends  in  England  and  America,  in  order 
to  set  on  foot,  and  to  carry  on,  a  work  which,  we  are  assured, 
will  interest  their  feelings  and  be  approved  by  their  judgment. 

1.  W. 
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We  do  not  see  why,  in  cases  of  violent  death,  there  should  not 
be  a  moral  inquest,  as  well  as  that  inquest,  chiefly  physical,  which 
is  held  by  the  coroner's  jury,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes, 
immediate  or  remote,  of  a  catastrophe  which  has  attracted  public 
attention.  Something  of  the  kind  is  occasionally  done  by  the 
newspapers ;  but  it  is  done  in  a  very  hasty,  superficial,  and  par- 
tial manner.  A  little  more  time  for  reflection,  and  a  much  more 
enlarged  view  of  the  influences  which  operate  upon  individuals, 
than  the  writers  in  daily  or  weekly  journals  are  accustomed  to 
take,  is  needful  to  render  such  investigations  useful  to  society. 
And  that  they  may  be  rendered  very  useful,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  By  the  melancholy  events  of  this  description  which  occur 
from  time  to  time,  many  moral  and  political  truths  may  be  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  brought  home  to  the  feelings. 
Persons  may  be  made  to  think  who  never  thought  before  on  such 
topics,  and  who  had  no  proper  sense  of  their  practical  importance. 
Through  curiosity  or  sympathy,  an  avenue  may  be  found  to  the 
judgment.  Convictions  may  be  produced  which  will  infuse  some 
degree  of  activity  into  those  who  had  been  conscientiously  inert 
in  public  matters ;  and  the  often  misguided  charity  of  kind  temper 
may  be  elevated  into  the  philanthropy  of  intelligent  principle.  A 
new  view  of  our  individual  responsibilities  may  open  upon  the 
mind,  and  an  enlarged  sense  of  duty  become  the  source  of  useful 
action. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Brereton  is  an  occurrence  well  fitted  to 
illustrate  our  meaning,  and  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  inquiries 
and  remarks  by  which,  in  his  death,  he  may  render  important 
service  to  the  living.  It  is  seldom  that  the  inducements  to  self- 
destruction  are  of  so  obvious  a  description,  or  can  be  traced  with 
so  much  certainty.  It  is  seldom  that  those  inducements  have  so 
little  in  them  that  is  referable  to  the  peculiar  constitution  and 
circumstances  of  the  individual  ;  or  that  they  connect  themselves 
so  immediately,  or  so  extensively,  with  institutions,  opinions, 
manners,  in  relation  to  which  every  enlightened  member  of  the 
community  has  *  a  voice  potential.' 

The  readers  of  this  publication  are  indebted  to  our  friend  and 
correspondent,  Dr.  Carpenter,  for  the  most  lucid  statement  which 
has  hitherto  been  published  of  the  late  riots  at  Bristol.  With  the 
subsequent  occurrences  ;  the  trials  and  convictions  of  some  of  the 
parties  concerned  ;  the  urgent  calls  for  investigation,  and  the  yet 
unheeded  cry  for  a  reformation  in  the  local  magistracy ;  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court-martial  upon  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Brereton, 
and  their  sudden  interruption  by  the  death  of  the  accused  : — with 
these  events,  and  their  various  attendant  circumstances,  we  sup- 
pose our  readers  to  have  made  themselves  acquainted.     We  have 
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no  peculiar  factj  to  communicate ;  our  purpose  is  to  comment 
upon  what  is  already  generally  known. 

That  this  unfortunate  man  fell  by  his  own  hand  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  As  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  act  had  their  origin  in  sources  external  to,  and 
independent  on,  himself.  Most  military  men  who  had  found 
themselves  involved  in  a  similar  entanglement  would  have  been 
likely  to  resort  to  the  same  fatal  means  of  extrication.  He  was 
the  victim  of  circumstanfces ;  and  of  circumstances  which  only  acted 
upon  the  common  notions  and  temperament  of  persons  of  his  pro- 
fession. We  do  not  mean  in  his,  or  in  any  case,  to  apologize  for 
the  act  of  suicide ;  a  man  under  the  influence  of  religious  prin- 
ciple can  only  commit  it  when  reason  is  driven  from  her  seat ;  but 
neither  sanity  nor  religion  could  exempt  from  feeling  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  succumbed  ;  and  a  very  brief  withdrawment  of 
the  counteraction  would  ensure  their  triumph. 

He  who,  knowingly,  presents  to  the  mind  of  another  a  motive 
to  the  commission  of  murder,  is  himself  a  murderer.  It  avails 
not,  for  exculpation,  that  another  hand  pulled  the  (rigger,  or 
wielded  the  sabre  ;  the  question  is,  whose  will  put  the  mechanism 
in  motion  for  that  purpose  ?  The  arm  has  no  more  moral  respon- 
sibility than  the  pistol  or  the  bullet ;  we  must  come  to  the  mind ; 
and  if  that  mind  was  influenced  from  without,  we  must  come 
to  the  external  agency  and  the  agent.  And  when  the  motive  has 
not  been  presented  for  the  immediate  pur|K>8e  of  exciting  to  that 

Particular  murder,  still  if  it  be  the  result  of  a  system  which  has 
een  set  up  for  selfish  ends,  careless  of  the  incidental  production 
of  crime  apd  suff*ering,  we  cannot  hold  them  guiltless  by  whom 
that  system  was  established,  is  continued,  or  might  be  altered. 
In  this  view,  there  are  numbers  who  ought  to  feel  that  they  are  by 
no  means  free  from  culpability.  Some  stain  will  attach,  however 
much  the  quantum  of  guilt  may  be  supposed  to  be  reduced,  by 
participation.  But  we  think  not  of  persons, r— we  refer  to  systems  : 
we  select  three  of  these, — the  aristocratic,  the  cor[»orate,  and  the 
military, — and  we  charge  them  with  the  death  of  Colonel  Hrereton. 
They  murdered  him.  Would  to  heaven  that  he  had  been  their 
only  victim,  or  that  he  might  be  their  last  I 

True,  these  are  intangible  agents ;  they  cannot  be  brought 
bodily  to  the  bar  of  justice  ;  but  there  is  a  court  in  which  they 
are  amenable,  and  into  that  court  it  is  that  we  summon  them. 
They  are  the  creatures  of  human  society ;  they  are  answerable  to 
public  opinion ;  and  when  judgment  goes  forth  against  them,  they 
may  be  disgraced,  they  may  be  fettered,  they  may  be  destroyed. 

The  aristocratic  .spirit  caught  Colonel  Brereton  in  the  toils  of 
popular  tumult ;  the  corporate,  instead  of  aiding  his  liberation, 
drew  the  snare  tighter  around  him  till  he  was  helpless  ;  and  the 
military  spirit  gave  the  victim  his  death-blow. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  order  of  the  causes  which  conspired  for 
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his  destruction, — we  will  drop  the  personification  a  while  in  tracing 
their  operation. 

The  scenes  which  occurred  at  Bristol  presuppose  for  their  ex- 
istence,— first,  a  strong  and  wide-spread  feeling  of  political  dis- 
content ;  second,  the  aggravation  of  that  discontent  into  a  state  of 
violent  excitement ;  and  third,  the  existence  of  a  number  of  dis- 
solute and  desperate  characters,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
temporary  confusion  for  purposes  of  plunder.     All  these  facts  are 
attributable  to  that  species  of  misrule  which  has  just  been  spoken 
of  under  the  designation  of  the  spirit  of  aristocracy.     If  a  long 
course  of  oppression  and  heavy  taxation  had  not  convinced  the 
people  that  their  affairs  would  thrive  better  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  nominees,  than  in  those  of  the  nominees  of  a  privileged<:lass  ;  if 
when  the  measure  of  reform  was  at  length  brought  forward,  with  the 
concurrence  even  of  royalty,  it  had  not  been   pertmaciously  and 
vexatiously  delayed ;  if  gross  insult  had  not  been  offered  to  feel- 
ings irritated  by  that  delay,  and  the  ermined  robe  paraded  as  a 
flag  of  party  triumph ;  if  that  education  which  is  the  universal 
right  of  man,  born  in  a  Christian  community,  had  not  been  with- 
held by  society  from  its  poor  and  outcast  children,  destined  by  its 
criminal  neglect  to  grow  up  vagabonds,  wretches,   and  thieves; 
and  even  if  this  evil  had  not  been  aggravated  by  that  training  to 
drunkenness,  violence,  and  outrage,  which,  at  Bristol  especially, 
has  been  profusely  and  systematically  bestowed  by  electioneering 
corruption : — why  then  the  Mansion-house,  the  Custom-house, 
and  the  Gaol,  might  have  been  standing  at  this  moment  with  not 
a  stone  dislodged  nor  a  window  broken  ;  Queen-square  would 
have  remained  in  its  entirety ;  and  those  whose  doom  has  been 
the  flames,  the  hulks,  or  the  gibbet,  might  have  been  gazing  with 
friendly  eyes  on  Colonel  Brereton,  as  he  paraded  along  the  streets 
in  peaceful  pageantry. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  provocation  given,  and  the  existence  of  materials  ready  for  an 
explosion,  had  the  magistracy  of  Bristol  been  intelligent,  active, 
familiar  with  the  people,  and  possessed  of  the  people's  confidence, 
as  all  magistracy  ought  to  be,  that  the  riot  might  have  been  promj)tly 
and  easily  suppressed.  Towns  and  cities  can  only  be  permanently 
safe  from  tumult,  by  means  of  popular  municipal  institutions. 
The  military  cannot  always  be  at  hand  in  sufficient  force  for  the 
suppression  of  local  disturbances  ;  and  if  they  could,  the  end 
would  be  a  costly  attainment  by  such  means.  The  police  can 
only  be  proportioned  to  ordinary  circumstances.  But  let  the 
magistracy  emanate  from  the  people,  be  in  frequent  and  friendly 
contact  with  the  people,  and  a  mutual  good  understanding  and 
confidence  subsist  between  them,  and  there  is  no  riot,  however 
sudden,  extensive,  or  violent,  that  may  not  be  at  once  put  down. 
On  the  first  symptoms  of  such  disorder  as  the  common  constabu- 
lary could  not  deal  with,  individuals  would  turn  out,  in  their 
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several  streets,  parishes,  and  wards, — each  knowing  his  place,  his 
neighbour,  and  his  leader, — a  spontaneous  army  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  occasion  for  its  existence,  and  presenting  the  extended 
front  of  all  who  had  anything  to  lose,  against  those  who  should 
attempt  to  take  anything  by  violence.  This  is  what  might  be, 
but  what  cannot  be,  while  municipal  authority,  instead  of  being  a 
public  institution  for  the  public  security,  is  a  private  monopoly,  a 
club  property,  a  vested  interest. 

Bristol  is  a  close  corporation  ;  and  it  might  be  expected,  as  was 
evidently  the  fact,  that  its  magistrates,  as  a  body,  and  in  their 
official  capacity,  had  no  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
generally,  who,  in  turn,  were  distrusted  by  them.  Dr.  Carpenter 
has  shown  (see  p.  842  of  our  last  volume)  that  had  the  magis- 
trates, at  the  outset,  fairly  thrown  themselves  upon  the  |)eople,  the 
whole  might  have  been  prevented.  And  again  (p.  847),  that 
had  such  confidence  existed,  had  it  not  been  that  •  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  all  was  uncertainty  and  indecision,'  an  end 
might  have  been  put  to  the  riot  on  Sunday  morning,  when  com- 
paratively little  mischief  had  been  effected.  We  blame  not  the 
men  ;  it  was  the  close-corporation-system  which  blinded  them, 
which  paralyzed  them,  which  led  them,  after  the  irritating  con- 
flict of  their  hired  special  constables  with  the  multitude,  to  cry 
out,  as  their  only  resource,  for  Colonel  Brereton  to  save  them  by 
instant  military  execution.  No  such  responsibility  should  have 
been  cast  upon  any  military  man,  so  situated.  The  unfortunate 
commander  was  now  in  toils  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  His 
proper  post  was  at  the  back  of  the  civic  authorities  with  their 
civic  force.  But  everything  was  devolved  upon  him  and  his 
little  band.  His  conduct  does  credit  to  his  heart;  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  is  yet  to  be  disproved.  He  could  not, 
at  the  first,  have  put  down  the  multitude  by  military  attack  with- 
out a  great  effusion  of  blood ;  and  it  is  far  from  clear  that  he  could 
have  put  them  down  at  all.  The  employment  of  the  troops, 
before  the  political  excitement  had  subsided,  might  have  trans- 
formed the  riot  into  an  insurrection,  and  his  little  corps  might 
have  been  speedily  annihilated.  The  peril  to  which  soldiers  are 
exposed  in  the  streets  of  a  city  has  ceased  to  be  a  secret.  No 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  troops  did  stop  the 
havoc  on  the  Monday  morning.  They  had  then  been  reinforced. 
The  inhabitants  had  rallied,  and  they  had  only  to  contend  with 
the  drunken  remnant  of  a  gang  of  thieves.  This  was  easy  work. 
And  even  this  was  not  done  without  the  loss  of  innocent  blood. 
The  city  was  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  which  it  presented 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday. 

If  Colonel  Brereton  really  erred — which  is  not  yet  proved — it 
was  no  dishonourable  error  for  a  soldier  to  commit;  it  was  on  the 
side  of  humanity.  There  was  positive  fault  in  that  which  placed 
him  in  his  most  unaccustomed,  diillcult,  and  perilous  position. 
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Irresponsible  and  unpopular,  and  therefore  inefficient  magistracy, 
was  the  power  that  bound  him  for  the  sacrifice. 

And,  then,  he  was  a  soldier.  The  prospect  of  Zosiw^  caste  was 
before  him.  Too  many  of  those  who  wear  the  sword  know  no  im- 
morality like  that  of  allowing  the  sword  to  remain  an  instant 
longer  in  the  scabbard  than  they  think  becoming.  Opinion 
governs  the  world.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  constitute 
the  world  to  each  individual.  The  soldier's  world  is  not  that  of 
the  citizen,  the  philosopher,  the  moralist.  These  classes  have  no 
right  of  suffrage  in  it.  Their  approval  does  not  even  mitigate 
judgment.  Colonel  Brereton  felt  that  in  his  world  opinion 
would  be  against  him.  It  was  no  world  for  him;  and  he  had  no 
other.     Suicide  is  no  new  thing  under  such  influences. 

Our  question  is  answered.  Let  the  Christian,  in  his  horror  of 
suicide,  meditate  on  its  causes.  Let  him  strive  to  make  indivi- 
duals so  religious,  that  they  may  resist  any  inducements  to  its 
commission  ;  but  let  him  not  think  that  his  duty  is  done,  while 
permanent  temptations  exist  which  produce  this,  and  a  mighty 
host  of  other  and  wide-spread  evils.  Let  Christianity  assert  the 
supremacy  of  its  moral  princii)les  over  all  regulations,  national  or 
municipal,  and  over  all  prejudices  of  class  or  station.  When  the 
operation  of  any  of  our  institutions  for  the  production  of  vice  or 
misery  ha-s  been  fairly  pointed  out,  we  become  all  guilty,  as  a 
people,  until  those  institutions  are  reformed. 
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The  Funeral  Discourse  and  Farewell  Address,  delivered  in  Strand 
Chapel,  on  Sunday  Afternoon,  December  \Sth,  1831.  Btj  Arthur 
Dean. 

We  suppose  Mr.  Dean  entered  on  the  ministry  late  in  life,  as  we  learn 
from  the  discourse  that  he  has  been  enp^aj^ed  in  it  only  twenty  years. 
In  vain  have  we  looked  throngh  his  discourse  and  address  for  any  other 
reason  of  his  retirement.  Every  sentence  breathes  an  attachment  to, 
and  an  eminent  fitness  for,  the  sacred  office.  Nor,  when  we  regard 
the  vigour  and  elegance  displayed,  are  we  sure  that  we  have  hit  on 
the  right  cause.  The  indirect  indications  are  rather  of  a  mind  in  full 
and  active  maturity,  than  one  debilitated  by  age.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reason,  every  reader  of  this  piece  will,  we  are  sure,  deeply  regret 
that  a  mind  so  vigorous  and  well-disciplined,  and  a  heart  so  pure  and 
devout  as  those  of  the  writer,  should  be  severed,  till  compelled  by  the 
hard  necessity  of  death,  from  the  sacred  and  benign  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  As  only  '  a  few  copies'  of  the  discourse  have  been 
printed,  we  shall  extract  more  largely  from  it  than  our  custom  is,  pre- 
ferring that  part  which  relates  to  the  author's  retirement  from  public 
duty :— 
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'  When  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  took  leave  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  he  said,  "  I  take  you  to  record  this  day  that  I  am  pure  from 
the  blood  of  all  men,  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
counsel  of  God."  And  on  what  other  ground  can  any  minister  of 
Christ  assert  a  claim  to  faithfulness,  or  appeal  to  the  flock  over  which 
he  has  been  appointed  overseer,  (than)  that  he  has  kept  back  nolhinjj 
from  them  ?  He  who  undertakes  to  unfold  the  oracles  of  God,  to 
deliver  a  solemn  message  from  the  other  world,  and  to  speak  for  God 
to  his  people,  is  called  with  a  holy  calling.  His  is  a  great  and  awful 
responsibility  ;  for  if  he  warn  not  those  to  whom  he  speaks,  that  they 
may  turn  and  repent,  God  hath  said,  that  their  souls  shall  be  required 
at  his  hand.  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  know  **  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  searched  the  Scriptures. 
The  result  of  my  inquiries  into  the  great  and  interesting  subjects 
contained  in  them,  I  have  from  time  to  time  laid  before  you.  In 
asserting  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, — in 
appealing  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  in  their  support, — I  always 
warned  you  of  your  own  individual  responsibility,  and  referred  you 
from  my  own  opinion  to  the  great  authority  of  Christians.  The  more 
I  have  seen  of  the  controversy,  the  more  I  have  looked  at  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  the  more  firm  and  satisfactory  has 
been  my  conviction  that  "  to  us  there  is  but  one  Got!,  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things  ;*  that  he  is  "  the  Gofl  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  the  sole  undivided  object  of  Christian  worship.  "  I 
take  you  to  record  this  day"  that  I  have  frequently  insisted  on  this 
grand  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;  on  the  clearness  with  which  it  is  set 
forth  ;  on  its  necessity  to  the  divine  unity,  both  in  person  and  charac* 
ter,  and  on  its  sovereign  efBcacy  to  the  cbllectedness,  the  spirituality, 
and  the  comfort  of  your  worship. 

*  Again, — I  declare,  that  the  more  I  have  attended  to  the  subject, 
the  more  I  have  been  convinced,  from  the  same  authority,  of  the 
subordination  to  the  Father,  both  in  his  person  and  office,  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  And  **  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,"  how 
ot\en  and  earnestly  I  have  maintained  on  this  ground  the  authority  of 
his  instructions,  the  efficacy  of  his  example,  his  claims  on  our  reverence, 
obedience,  and  affection ;  pleading  with  your  spirit,  by  his  spotless  purity ; 
by  his  devoted  piety  ;  by  his  overflowing  tenderness  ;  and  urging  the 
sublime  lessons  which  come,  with  more  than  the  eloquence  of  language, 
from  the  mount,  the  desert,  from  the  garden,  and  from  his  cross,  and 
from  his  throne.'  .  .  .  '  If  there  be  anything  from  which  I  derive 
peculiar  satisfaction,  on  which  I  can  look  back  with  joy  of  heart,  and 
which  I  can  associate  more  especially  with  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty, 
it  is  that  I  have  planted  the  Unitarian  doctrine  on  this  spot.  1  rejoice 
that  it  has  been  embraced  by  you  with  gladness,  and  cherished  as  "  the 
truth  in  Jesus,"  from  inquiry,  and  evidence,  and  conviction ;  because, 
being  assured  of  its  truth,  I  should  have  been  unfaithful  had  I  not 
inculcated  its  principles ;  and  because,  knowing  well  its  superior 
excellence,  its  saving  power,  and  gladdening  efficacy,  I  should  have 
wronged  your  souls  had  I  not  earnestly  exhorted  you  to  come  and  eat 
of  the  "  bread  from  heaven,"  and  take  of  "  the  living  water,"  and  be 

satisfied.' 

'  How  truly  of  the  pastor  may  be  applied  the  words,  so  beautifully 
used,  of  the  poet ;— 
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Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung, 
Deaf  the  pleased  ear,  and  hush'd  the  tuneful  tongue  ; 
E'en  he  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays. 

'  Yet  shall  it  not  be  said,  that  in  vain  the  servants  of  Christ,  for  your 
sake,  laboured  in  their  generation,  and  when  "  the  shadows  came," 
rested,  like  the  pilgrim  on  the  top  of  his  staff,  looking  for  the  reward  of 
their  work.  The  valley  still  smiles  in  the  peace  and  beauty  of  its 
"  green  pastures,"  though  the  water  thereof,  which  caused  its  fertility, 
faileth,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and  drieth  up.  So  may  the  servant  of 
his  Lord  pass  away  on  the  tide  of  obHvion,  and  the  place  that  hath 
known  him,  not  know  him  any  more,  yet  may  the  good  which  he  has 
done  remain  ;  yet  may  the  word  which  he  has  preached  grow  to  a  fair 
harvest,  and  the  "  seed  cast  upon  the  waters  be  found  after  many 
days," 

*  And  now,  brethren,  it  only  remains  that  I  pronounce  one  more 
sentence,  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  sacred  by  its  apostolic  authority, 
and  expressing  my  sentiments  towards  every  individual  of  my  flock — 
*'  My  love  be  with  you  all,  in  Christ  Jesus.     Amen."  ' 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  LEGISLATION. 

Illuslratiom  of  Political  Economy.      No.  I.    Life  in  the  Wilds.     A 
Tale.     By  Harriet  Martineau,  12mo.,  Is.  6d. 

If  an  acquaintance  with  polUical  economy  be  of  importance, — and  we 
would  refer  any  who  are  sceptical  on  this  point  to  the  article  on 
Cooper's  lectures  in  our  last  number, — it  should  follow,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  extend  such  acquaintance  as  widely  as  possible  through  the 
great  mass  of  society.  Not  only  the  blunders  of  legislators,  but  those 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers, — and  not  only  those  of  the  capitalist, 
but  of  the  operatives  also, — produce  mischievous  results  under  which 
the  community  suffers  ;  and  suffers  the  more  from  its  ignorance  (often 
with  a  persuasion  of  its  knowledge)  of  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  If 
political  economy  be  a  science  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  a  popular  science. 
It  should  be  understood  by  those  whose  interests  are  to  be  promoted, 
and  their  conduct  guided,  by  the  application  of  its  principles.  Treatises 
upon  this  subject  have  hitherto  been  anything  but  popular  and  attrac- 
tive. Some,  and  those  perhaps  amongst  the  soundest,  have  been  posi- 
tively repulsive.  This  may  not  much  matter  to  men,  the  chief  object  of 
whose  life  is  to  study ;  but  it  does  matter  much  to  men,  the  chief  object 
of  whose  study  is  to  live.  Between  ihem  and  the  masters  of  the  science 
some  intermediate  agency  is  required, — the  interposition  of  one  who  can 
bring  truth  down  from  the  clouds,  and  by  simplitication,  illustration, 
and  example,  render  palpable  the  meaning  and  evidence  of  propositions, 
which  were  obscure  to  the  many  in  their  general  and  scientific  enuncia- 
tion. The  time  is  come,  and  the  need  is  felt,  for  this  interposition. 
The  author  of  the  little  volume  before  us  has  undertaken  the  office. 
Miss  Martineau,  who  is  a  disciple  of  Mill,  proposes  to  become  an  evan- 
gelist of  his  doctrines,  and  teach  them  to  the  people  in  parables  framed 
not  to  veil,  but  to  illustrate  the  truths  which  they  convey.     We  need 
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not  add,  to  those  acquainted  with  her  writings,  that  she  is  likely  to  be 
neilher  a  servile  follower  nor  a  dogmatical  teacher.  The  present  little 
vohtme  is  put  forth  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  illustrative  tales.  It  is 
introduced  by  an  explanatory  preface,  and  a  statement  of  the  principles 
which  it  is  intended  to  elucidate.  We  heartily  wish  it  such  success  as 
shall  stimulate  the  author  to  the  immediate  and  energetic  completion  of 
her  plan. 

This  is  no  attempt  to  trick  the  idle  into  knowledge,  by  offering  it  ia 
the  semblance  of  mere  amusement.  The  design  is  fairly  avowed.  The 
object  is  to  impart  instruction  in  the  mode  best  adapted  to  reach  and 
enlighten  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  con- 
tinued and  severe  thought.  They  are  previously  told  the  truths  of 
which  the  nature  and  proofs  are  to  be  evolved  by  the  narrative.  Politi- 
cal economy  was  first  learned  by  the  study  of  history  and  the  observai- 
tion  of  facts :  why  should  it  not  be  taught  in  a  similar  way,  and  com- 
municated by  tales  which  are  substantially  true,  though  circumstantially 
fictitious  ? 

For  showing  the  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  power  and  progress  of 
unaided  labour  in  its  production,  the  author  has  framed  a  story  which 
may  be  read  with  interest  on  its  own  account.  She  has  imagined  a 
colony  of  Crusoes!  They  are  not  shipwrecked  indeed;  the  storm  which 
makes  their  settlement  a  desert,  is  the  irruption  of  a  tribe  of  savages. 
Their  cattle  are  carried  off;  their  stores,  tools,  and  houses  demolished; 
no  help  can  be  had  till  after  an  interval  of  many  months;  and  they  are 
completely  thrown  upon  their  natural  resources,  their  limbs  and  their 
wits,  to  preserve  them  from  perishing  with  cold  or  hunger.  The  reader 
must  get  the  book  to  see  how  they  managed. 

The  obvious  dangers  of  such  a  plan  are,  that  either  the  inculcation 
of  the  principle  should  be  lost  sight  of,  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  story  ;  or  that  the  interest  of  the  story  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  incessant  effort  to  exhibit  the  principle.  Those  who  have 
noted  the  characteristics  of  the  writer's  mind  in  former  publications, 
will  deem  her  safe  from  the  first ;  and  those  who  are  anxious  about  the 
second,  may  be  in  some  measure  relieved  by  the  following  description 
of  the  death  of  an  intelligent  boy,  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  horned- 
snake  in  a  wood,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  settlement.  Amall» 
his  companion,  had  been  the  shopkeeper  of  the  village,  when  it  was  a 
village  ;  had  disgusted  his  comrades  by  endeavouring  to  sustain  the 
respectability  of  idleness  when  all  were  reduced  to  dependence  upon 
manual  labour ;  and  had  at  length  compromised  between  his  dignity 
and  his  hunger,  and  discovered  the  best  sphere  for  his  capabilities  in 
becoming  (with  no  better  weapons  than  the  primeval  bow  and  arrow) 
the  hunter  and  forester  of  the  community. 

*  Arnall  was  too  much  grieved  to  speak.  He  examined  the  wound, 
and  tried  to  ease  the  swollen  limb  by  cutting  off  the  trowser  which  con- 
fined it.  He  gathered  some  leaves  of  a  particular  plant,  and  bruised 
them,  and  applied  them  to  the  part,  as  he  had  seen  the  natives  do  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  then  told  George  that  he  would  carry  him  home 
as  fast  as  possible. 

•  Can  you  carry  me  three  miles  ? '  said  George.  *  I  do  not  feel  as  if 
I  could  help  myself  at  all,  but  I  will  try.  I  should  like  to  see  father 
and  mother  again,' 
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'  They  shall  come  to  yon  if  we  cannot  reach  home,'  rejilied  Arnall, 
*  but  let  us  try  without  losing  more  time.  I  want  that  Hill  should  see 
your  leg.' 

'  There  would  be  little  use  in  that,'  said  poor  George,  faintly,  as  on 
trying  to  sit  up  he  felt  sick  and  dizzy. 

'  Put  your  arm  round  my  neck,  and  I  will  lift  you  up,'  said  Arnall ; 
but  George  did  not  move.  His  companion  put  the  arm  over  his 
shoulder ;  but  it  fell  again.  George  seemed  insensible.  Arnall  made 
one  more  trial. 

*  Will  you  not  make  an  eflbrt  to  see  your  mother  ? ' 

George  opened  his  eyes,  raised  himself,  and  made  a  sort  of  spring 
upon  his  companion's  shoulder,  and  then  laid  his  head  down,  cliniring 
with  all  his  remaining  strength.  Arnall  used  all  the  speed  he  could 
with  so  heavy  a  burden,  and  was  comforted  by  finding  that  either  the 
air  or  the  motion  seemed  to  rouse  the  poor  patient,  who  appeared  better 
able  to  keep  his  hold,  and  even  spoke  from  time  to  time. 

*  Mr.  Arnall,'  said  he. 

*  Well,  George.' 

'  There  is  a  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  about  making  arrows.  Bring 
me  a  reed  when  you  put  me  down,  and  I  will  shew  you  how  the  natives 
barb  them.  I  meant  to  have  made  the  first  myself,  but  as  I  can't,  I 
will  teach  you.' 

*  Thank  you,  but  do  not  tire  yourself  with  talking.* 

After  a  while,  however,  George  began  again  : — 

*  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Arnall,  I  think  when  the  crops  are  got  in,  and 
the  houses  built,  and  some  cattle  in  the  fields  again,  you  will  have  the 
bushmen  down  upon  you  some  night?' 

'  Well,  we  have  sent  for  arms  and  powder  from  Cape  Town.' 
'  I  know,  but  they  will  be  of  no  use,  if  everybody  is  asleep.     I  meant 
to  ask  to  be  a  watchman  with  as  many  as  would  join  me,  and  to  take 
it  in  turn,  three  or  four  every  night.     I  wish  you  would  see  it  done, 
and  have  all  the  boys  taught  to  fire  a  gun.' 

Arnall  promised,  and  again  urged  him  to  be  silent. 

*  I  will,  when  I  have  said  one  other  thing  about  my  mother.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  her — ' 

'  Here  his  head  drooped  over  Arnall's  shoulder,  and  presently,  being 
unable  to  hold  on  any  longer,  he  fell  gently  on  the  grass,  and  his  com- 
panion saw  with  grief,  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  further. 

*  The  dogs  will  stay  and  take  care  of  you,  George,'  said  he,  *  while 
I  run  for  your  parents  and  Hill.     I  will  be  back  the  first  moment  I  can. 

'  Here,  I  will  put  the  sack  under  your  head  for  a  pillow.     In  less  than 
an  hour  you  will  see  us.     God  bless  you,' 

*  Stay  one  moment,'  said  George.  *  Tell  little  Mary  the  whistle  I 
,  promised  to  make  her  is  just  finished,  and  it  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the 
'chestnut-tree, — call  it  my  cupboard,  and  she  will  know.' 

'  All  this  will  do  when  I  come  back,'  said  Arnall,  who  was  impatient 
to  be  gone.  He  wiped  the  boy's  moist  forehead  and  kissed  it.  George 
gave  his  hand  and  whispered, — 

'  Let  me  say  one  thing  more,  only  this  one.     If  my  father  had  seen 
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you  do  that,  he  would  never  call  you  proud  again  ;  and  if  you  would 
only  play  with  Mary  Stone  sometimes,  and  speak  a  little  kinder  to  Dame 
Fulton,  you  can't  think  what  a  difference  it  would  make.  Do,  for  my 
sake.  I  want  them  to  know  how  kind  you  are,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  live  to  tell  them.  You  are  not  crying  for  me,  surely.  No ; 
'tis  for  mother.  God  bless  you  for  those  tears  then.  Good  bye,  Mr, 
Arnall,' 

*  Arnall  looked  back  once  or  twice,  and  then  Geoi^e  feebly  waved  hia 
hand. 

•As  many  as  were  near  enough  to  hear  the  sad  news,  Arnall  brought 
to  the  settlement,  followed  with  those  he  came  to  seek.  They  made  all 
speed  ;  but  the  whining  of  the  dogs  as  soon  as  they  approached,  made 
them  fear  that  they  were  too  late.  It  was  indeed  so,  though  at  the  first 
moment  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  George  was  not  asleep.  One  arm 
was  about  the  neck  of  his  favourite.  Rover.  The  other  hand  was  over 
his  eyes,  as  if  the  light  had  been  too  much  for  him.  He  did  not  move 
when  the  dog  was  released.     He  never  moved  again.' — p.  67 — 70. 


The  Rights  of  Morality ;  an  Essay  on  the  Present  Stdte  of  Society, 
Moral,  Political,  and  Physical,  in  England.  By  Junius  Redivivus. 
12mo.     E.  Wilson.     1832. 

If  this  be  Junius  risen  from  the  dead,  Iiis  sojourn  in  the  cold  grave 
has  not  cooled  down  his  temperament.  His  ardour  is  the  same;  but 
his  principles  are  improved,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  his  style  im- 
paired. It  has  lost  some  of  its  epigrammatic  terseness.  Its  venomous 
brevity  has  given  place  to  a  rather  declamatory  diffuseness.  And  yet 
the  style  is  not  a  bad  style ;  nor  should  we  have  said  a  syllable  about 
it,  but  for  the  author's  claim  to  pre-existence.  That  claim  was  not 
wisely  made.  Judging  him  by  his  book,  he  is  too  good  a  man  himself 
to  need  the  credit  of  having  been  another  man.  Another  time  let  him 
leave  Junius  quiet  in  his  grave :  his  business  is  with  the  living,  not  the 
dead ;  and  he  has  told  some  truths  so  unpalatable,  that  there  are  those 
who  not  only  will  withhold  their  assent  from  him,  but  who  would  not 
admit  them  *  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead.'  Whoever  he  be, 
he  is  a  '  fellow  of  some  mark  and  likelihood.'  He  shall  introduce 
himself: — 

'I  am  one  of  the  productive  classes;  but  in  consequence  of  ill 
health  have  been  for  considerable  periods,  at  different  times,  a  wide 
wanderer  over  the  earth's  surface,  gleaning  knowledge  as  I  best  could, 
both  from  the  civilized  man  and  the  savage,  and  applying  it,  as  far  as 
my  reason  enabled  me,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  wisdom.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  prime  costs  and  estimates  have  at  times  given 
place  to  the  analyzation  of  the  human  heart ;  and  my  hand  has  been  as 
conversant  with  the  sabre  and  the  bridle-rein,  as  it  has  been  with  pen, 
ink,  and  mechanical  drawing  instruments.  I  have  lived  long  in  lahds 
where  a  stub  with  the  knife  was  the  price  of  a  blow  ;  but  I  have  seen 
the  hand  which  was  reddened  in  the  blood  of  one  fellow-creature,  freely 
raised  to  save  the  life  of  another ;  and  I  remarked,  that  human  nature 
was  not  all  evil.  I  found  that  ignorance  entailed  misery,  and  that 
misery  begat  crime.    The  young  and  the  buoyant  learned  the  lesson^ 

It  * 
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of  love  and  joy.  The  experienced  and  the  old  acquired  the  dogmas  of 
treachery  and  tyranny.  Even  from  them  the  (fleams  of  a  better  nature 
would  at  times  break  forth,  clinging  fondly  to  kindness,  till  the  harsh 
feelings  of  self-preservation  again  "  froze  the  genial  current  of  the 
soul."  Long  and  deeply  have  I  pondered  on  these  things,  and  ardently 
have  I  longed  to  free  my  species  from  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  the 
source  of  all  the  evils  which  they  mutually  inflict  and  suffer.  I  have 
returned  to  my  "  father-land,"  and  deeply  do  I  grieve  to  behold  in  the 
descendants  of  the  free  Saxon  race,  brutality — coarse,  cold-blooded 
brutality — such  as  a  red  Indian  would  scorn  to  descend  to,  whatever 
he  might  do  when  the  lashing  of  his  injuries  urged  him  to  the  mad  cry 
of  havoc  and  revenge.  Loathing  the  trade  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
which  ignorance  thus  helps  to  perpetuate,  I  would  fain  contribute  my 
mite  towards  the  suppression  of  it,  and  shall  rejoice  if  any  more  capable 
teacher  shall  cause  my  lesson  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  greater  utility  and 
eloquence  of  his  own.  I  have  learned  the  lesson  of  love,  and  am  a 
believer  in  the  perfectability  of  man.  Would  the  majority  of  the  species 
but  believe  the  same  thing,  the  creed  would  be  realized.' — p.  4 — 6. 

Starting  from  what,  scriptural  as  it  is,  we  may  call  the  generally- 
denied  principle,  that  all  men  are  heirs  in  common  of  the  grant  of  the 
earth,  which  Providence  conferred  upon  our  first  progenitor,  the  author 
takes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
His  soul  is  in  his  subject;  and  if  many  of  his  positions  be  questionable, 
the  freedom  of  his  intellect  and  the  warmth  of  his  patriotism  are  indis- 
putable. He  animadverts  with  peculiar,  but  not  undeserved  severity, 
on  the  revenue  laws.  '  The  indirect  taxes  of  England  are  most  abhorrent 
and  mischievous.  Fifty  times  their  amount  might  be  paid  directly, 
and  the  people  might  still  be  gainers,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
But  how  infinitely  greater  would  be  their  gain  in  their  estrangement 
from  their  present  demoralisation  !*  We  give  the  passage  in  which 
his  comment  upon  this  topic  concludes  with  a  denunciation  against 
the  taxes  upon  knowledge. 

'  To  think  on  the  bare  physical  injury  inflicted,  makes  the  blood  of  a 
freeman  boil.  The  virtual  privation  of  the  light  of  day.  The  virtual 
privation  of  the  means  of  cleansing  the  person  and  clothing.  The 
virtual  privation  of  artificial  light.  The  virtual  privation  of  the  food 
and  luxuries  which  are  superfluities  in  other  countries.  The  virtual 
privation  of  sale  for  the  productions  of  art.  And  last,  and  most  ab- 
horrent of  all,  the  virtual  privation  of  knowledge  gained  by  reading. 
Light,  air,  cleanliness,  food,  and  knowledge  are  most  essential  things 
to  human  existence.  Whoever  attempts  to  lessen  their  supply  is  a 
vampyre  to  his  species.  Annually  are  thrown  away  whole  streams  of 
the  light  wines  of  France.  We  might  drink  them,  but  there  interferes 
— the  duty.  We  might  be  cleanly  even  to  prolixity,  but  there  inter- 
feres— the  duty.  And  we  might  be  the  most  intelligent  people  in 
the  whole  world,  but  the  accursed,  blighting  duty  again  interferes,  to 
check  the  civilization  to  which  every  citizen  would  otherwise  aspire. 
The  sale  of  gin  is  encouraged,  and  the  sale  of  knowledge  is  half  pro- 
hibited. A  philosopher  could  scarcely  require  any  other  comment  on 
a  government.  Londonderries,  Eldons,  Wynfords,  and  WharnclifFes 
fire,  after  that,  superfluous  as  examples. 

*  The  first  thing  that  is  done  after  laying  out  a  new  town  in  the 
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United  States  is,  to  cut  a  road  to  it,  and  establish  a  nevrspaper.  The 
means  for  the  ditTusion  of  intelligence  are  thus  provided,  and  every* 
thing  of  importance  is  sure  to  advance  well  in  spite  of  afjues,  arising 
from  breaking  up  new  lands,  which  should  rather  be  called  old,  seeing 
that  they  have  been  so  many  years  untouched.  The  newspapers  of 
a  free  country  really  spread  -intelligence,  and  that  very  rapidly;  but 
the  newspapers  of  England,  highly  taxed,  are  thereby  a  monopoly  to 
their  owners,  and  really  prevent  intelligence.  They  give,  it  is  true, 
the  details  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  but  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two,  they  merely  echo  the  leading  talk  of  the  day ;  and  instead 
of  being  leading  journals,  as  some  of  them  call  themselves,  that  is  to 
say,  leading  the  public  to  the  right,  and  warning  them  against  the 
wrong,  they  pander  to  the  popular  cry,  because  by  that  means  they 
increase  the  number  of  their  customers,  and  thereby  enlarge  their 
profits.  They  are  mercantile  speculations,  in  short,  and  literary  men 
are  hired  to  write  for  them,  just  as  a  vender  of  gin  employs  working 
distillers.  The  proprietors  of  one  of  the  principal  journals,  on  one 
occasion,  decided  by  vote  which  side  of  a  great  public  question  should 
be  taken,  and  the  hireling  scribe,  equally  ready  to  write  on  either  side, 
received  his  orders  from  the  majority.  It  is  clear  that  there  could  only 
be  a  right  and  a  wrong  course.  The  reasoning  process  is  an  infallible 
guide  to  the  right,  yet  all  reason  was  abandoned,  and  the  matter  was 
settled  by  a  process  very  similar  to  that  of  settling,  by  a  vote  of  brick- 
layers' labourers,  what  should  be  the  shape  of  a  building.  Yet  such 
publications  as  these  are  called  the  teachers  of  the  people.  Philosophic- 
minded  people,  really  capable  of  teaching  the  public  at  large,  are  shut 
out  from  the  channel  of  newspapers,  because  they  are  rarely  wealthy 
people ;  and  to  establish  a  newspaper  requires  a  large  capital,  on 
accoimt  of  the  duties  which  are  to  be  paid  to  government.  Thus  the 
purely  mercantile  newspapers  maintain  by  wealth  a  monopoly  which 
they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  by  talent.  One  newspaper  only — 
The  Examiner — takes  pains  to  expose  this  iniquity.  The  newspapers 
could  be  sold  at  less  than  half  price  were  it  not  for  the  duties ;  but  as 
the  taking  off  the  duties  will  throw  the  trade  open,  those  who  enjoy 
the  monopoly  prefer  it  as  it  is.  Were  the  trade  thrown  open  a  great 
part  of  the  daily  press  would  probably  really  become  vehicles  of 
public  instruction,  instead  of  mere  caterers  for  public  amusement.  At 
present  they  are  almost  mischievous,  for  they  retard  public  improve- 
ment, being,  instead  of  honest  censors,  generally  the  sycophantic  ap- 
plauders  of  whatever  may  be  the  system  of  the  time  being,  praisers  of 
the  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  and  resisters  of  all  improvement,  till 
the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  public  forces  it  upon  them.  They  are 
the  barrers-out  of  better  men  ;  and  their  only  opponents  are  a  species 
of  half  desperate  political  adventurers,  some  of  whom  from  ignorance, 
and  others  from  desire  of  profit,  run  all  risks  of  government  prose- 
cution, and  pander  to  the  passions  of  the  poorest  classes,  just  as  the 
"  respectable  part  of  the  press"  panders  to  the  middle  classes.'— > 
p.  68—72. 
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Facts  relating  to  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Metropolis.  By 
E.  G.  Wakefield.  Second  Edition,  ff^ith  an  Ajypendix^  concerning 
Murder  for  the  Sale  of  the  Dead  Body.     London.     Wilson,  1832. 

Every  legislator,  every  magistrate,  every  philosopher,  every  philan- 
thropist, should  study  Mr.  Wakefield's  book ;  and  every  one  also  who 
feels  any  interest  in  knowing  how  young  children  are  entrapped  by  old 
thieves  into  the  commission  of  crime ;  what  time,  pains,  and  money 
are  expended  in  their  seduction  ;  what  instruction  they  get  in  Newgate 
and  its  school ;  what  becomes  of  them  when  they  are  turned  out 
pennyless  and  characterless  into  the  world  again ;  how  long  an 
average  career  of  plunder  lasts  ;  what  proportion  of  the  sexes,  and  of 
different  ages,  is  engaged' in  the  profession  of  thievery;  how  the 
chances  of  impunity  are  calculated  ;  what  a  total  absence  of  prevention 
there  is  all  through  ;  how  prosecutors,  judges,  and  juries,  are  managed  ; 
what  a  lottery  of  life  and  death  follows  capital  conviction  ;  how  humanity 
appears  in  the  condemned  cells,  and  on  the  scaffold ;  and  what  a  dis- 
gusting travesty  of  religion  introduces  the  final  scene.  All  this,  and 
more,  Mr.  Wakefield  has  told,  interspersing  facts,  which  are  not  less 
important  or  authentic  from  having  been  unknown  and  unsuspected, 
with  most  judicious  reflections  and  most  graphic  descriptions. 

The  Appendix  to  this  edition  consists  only  of  a  few  pages,  but  they 
are  well  timed  and  well  written.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
resurrection-men  have  been  hunted  by  the  public  much  in  the  same 
way  that  cats  used  to  be  by  mischievous  schoolboys  and  their  dogs. 
The  old  winking  system  has  vanished,  and,  from  the  watchman  to  the 
justice,  all  have  been  on  the  alert.  Schools  of  anatomy  have  been 
treated  as  if  they  were  the  world's  deadly  enemies  ;  and  subjects  being 
necessary  for  their  usefulness,  the  war  has  been  waged  in  the  most 
efficient  way,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies.  Surgeons  have  been 
criminally  convicted,  of  endeavouring  to  qualify  themselves  for  their 
vocation,  and  found  guilty  of  compassing  the  preservation  of  their 
patients'  limbs  and  lives.  The  agents — bad  enough,  no  doubt, — 
whom  the  state  of  the  law  compelled  them  to  employ,  have  been  pur- 
sued with  the  utmost  fury  for,  probably,  the  most  beneficial  act  they 
ever  did.  The  prejudice — not  an  unnatural  one,  but  which  might 
have  been  mitigated — has  been  ministered  to  by  senators,  magistrates, 
and  newspaper-writers,  till  it  became  perfectly  insane.  Not  the  mur- 
derer himself  passed  from  the  police-office  to  the  gaol  amid  deeper 
bowlings  or  fiercer  peltings  than  the  detected  body-snatcher. — As 
might  have  been  expected,  he  became  a  murderer. 

The  Times  of  the  I3th  of  January  copies  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal: — 

'  On  Saturday  night,  a  resurrectionist,  who  went  to  pillage  the 
graves  in  the  churchyard  of  Hollywood,  was  shot  dead,  in  the  act  of 
raising  the  body  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  Ardenode.' 

The  resurrectionist,  had  he  decoyed  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  Ardenode, 
a  month  before,  into  some  lonely  place,  and  there  suffocated  him, 
might  still  have  been  a  living  man,  with  some  remains  of  the  ten  gui- 
neas in  his  pocket.    With  (sgrae  friendless  wretch,  who  has  no  nara« 
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and  is  of  nowhere,  the  chance  of  impunity  would  have  been  increased 
to  a  high  degree  of  probability.  Around  the  unknown  living  there 
stand  no  guards  with  guns  to  shoot  dead  him  who  shall  lay  a  hostile 
finger  on  them.  They  are  not  missed ;  or  if  they  be,  nobody  is  the 
wiser.  They  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  are  wanted, 
and  thus  the  perils  be  avoided  of  book-keepers*  noses,  and  excisemen's 
fingers.  No  ground  is  broken  ;  no  alarm  is  given  ;  there  is  no  chase, 
no  handcuffs,  no  peltings,  no  treadmill.  It  is  only  keeping  the  lauda- 
num and  the  well  in  readiness ;  snaring  the  prey  at  intervals ;  pocket- 
ing the  price,  which  the  public  excitement  keeps  at  the  highest ;  and 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  True,  there  is  the  gallows  at  the  end  of  the 
vista ;  but  every  thief  takes  his  chance  of  that ;  and  its  terrors  ere 
wonderfully  diminished  by  the  increased  length  of  the  perspective. 
The  body-snatcher  is,  on  the  one  hand,  drawn  towards  burking  by 
its  greater  ease,  security,  and  profit;  and  if  that  be  not  enough  to 
reconcile  him  to  crime,  he  is,  on  the  other,  all  but  driven  to  it  in  self- 
defence. 

Something  must  be  done ;  and  the  object  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  Ap- 
pendix is,  to  show  that  nothing  efficient  can  be  done  until  the  common 
prejudice  is  abated.  He  therefore  says,  and  very  justly,  no  longer 
allow  dissection  to  be  connected  with  punishment.  Cease  to  tell  the 
people  that  there  are  crimes  which  deserve  something  worse  than 
hanging,  and  that  that  something  worse  is  dissection.  '  Sentence  of 
dissection  was  passed  on  Bishop  and  Williams,  for  the  express  purpose, 
one  might  almost  think,  of  strengthening  the  vulgar  prejudice  against 
dissection.'  The  proposal  to  send  all  unclaimed  bodies  to  the  anato- 
mical schools  would,  he  contends,  be  objectionable,  on  account  of  a 
similar  influence.  If  the  law  now  makes  it  the  worst  punishment  of 
the  criminal,  it  would  then  represent  it  as  the  worst  calamity  of  the 
friendless.  *  There  appears  but  one  way  in  which  to  deprive  dead 
bodies  of  a  murderous  value,  viz.  by  the  removal  of  the  vulgar  prejudice 
against  dissection.' 

'  At  present,'^those  classes  which  affect  superior  sense  and  liberality 
of  opinion,  are,  with  some  few  honourable  exceptions,  quite  as  much 
prejudiced  on  this  point,  as  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  of  the  popu- 
lace. In  vain  does  the  wise,  benevolent,  and  illustrious  Bentham  talk 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  of  having  left  his  body  for  dissection ;  in 
vain  do  a  few  generous  men  direct  that  their  remains  shall  be  made 
of  service  to  the  public  ;  in  vain  do  we  preach  to  tJiepoor  of  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  caring  for  mere  flesh,  which  the  worms  will  dissect  at 
all  events ;  in  vain  is  it  to  strive  against  this  prejudice  amongst  the 
poor,  so  long  as  the  prejudice  shall  be  cherished  by  the  rich.  Wealth 
always  was,  and  always  will  be,  respected.  Let  the  wealthy  set  an 
example  of  rational  conduct  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very 
short  time,  the  murderous  value  of  dead  bodies  will  be  at  an  end. 
But  the  wealthy,  who  run  little  or  no  risk  of  being  6MrA:c(/,  are  without 
the  motive  for  setting  such  an  example.  Let  a  law,  then,  create 
the  motive.  This  might  be  done  in  various  ways ;  such  as,  for 
example,  by  directing  that  the  bodies  of  all  who  receive  above  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  public  money  shall  be  liable  to  be  claimed  for  the 
public  good ;  and  (what  would  clash  less  with  our  system  of  govern- 
ment), by  excusing  from  payment  of  legacy  duty  the  representatives 
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of  those  persons  who  had  bequeathed  their  bodies  for  dissection,  and 
whose  bodies  had  actually  been  dissected.  Considering  the  immense 
value  which  is,  in  this  country,  attached  to  money,  even  by  the  dying, 
the  adoption  of  this  last  suggestion  might  soon  diminish  the  revenue. 
But  by  then,  the  object  in  view  would  have  been  accomplished  ;  and  the 
law  might  be  repealed,  without  any  risk  that  the  prejudice  would 
revive,  if,  meanwhile,  every  law  were  repealed  which  causes  dissection 
to  be  considered  the  most  ignominious  of  punishments.' — pp.211,  213. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  CHRONICLE. 

The  Editor  presents  his  readers  this  month,  with  an  'addition  of  sixteen  octavo 
pages  to  the  usual  quantity  of  the  Repository,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Unitarian 
Chronicle,  and  Companion  to  the  Monthly  Repository.*  He  intends  that  addition 
for  the  first  number  of  a  distinct,  but  yet  connected  work,  (which  will  appear  on  the 
1st  of  each  month,  price  threepence,)  to  serve  peculiarly  as  a  vehicle  for  Unita- 
rian Intelligence. '  His  reasons  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Address  with  which  it 
commences.  He  hopes  they  will  not  only  be  thought  satisfactory,  but  that  they  will 
procure  for  him  increased  co-operation,  by  literary  contributions,  the  communica- 
tion of  interesting  intelligence,  and  exertions  to  extend  the  circulation  both  of 
the  Repository  and  its  companion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SevebaL  Commtinications,  especially  those  of  the  Rev.  W.  Turner,  jun.,  to  whom 
we  have  been  indebted  for  many  valuable  hints,  and  Mr.  James  Young,  required 
a  notice  which  want  of  space  compels  us  to  postpone.  '  Power'  is  found.  Thanks 
to  C.  who  shall  hear  from  us.  A  private  letter  of  inquiry  may  find  some  answer 
in  the  Unitarian  Chronicle.  When  the  topics  are  not  temporary,  Correspondents 
increase  the  favour  by  allowing  us  to  retain  their  communications  for  what  must 
often  seem,  to  all  but  Editors,  an  unreasonable  time. 

The  Rev.  N.  S.  Heineken,  requests  us  to  add  the  mention  of  his  residence  (at 
CoUuroptOD,  Devon,)  to  the  Obituary  of  3Irs.  Heineken  in  our  last  Number. 


THE 

UNITARIAN    CHRONICLE, 

AND 

COMPANION  TO  THE  MONTHLY  REPOSITORY. 

No.  I.]  February,  1832.  [Price  3d. 

ADDRESS. 

In  the  Monthly  Repository  two  objects  have  been  usually  combined,  viz.,  to 
advocate  the  principles,  and  to  record  the  proceedings,  of  Unitarian  Christians. 
The  different  conductors,  wlio  have  in  succession  been  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  that  periodical,  have  sometimes  made  the  one  of  these  objects 
most  prominent,  and  sometimes  the  other.  Hence  its  contents  have  exhibited 
a  want  of  uniformity  and  proportion  which  has  often  occasioned  disappoint- 
ment to  many  of  its  readers  ;  but  the  recurrence  of  which,  upon  the  plan 
hitherto  pursued,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid.  The  fact  is,  that  both 
departments  have  of  late  acquired  augmented  importance,  and  demanded 
greater  space  than  they  formerly  occupied.  We  are  straitened  in  our  borders. 
The  public  are  increasingly  disposed  to  listen  to  the  development  of  our  prin- 
ciples, and  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  great  interests  of  humanity. 
Tliey  invite  us  to  extended  labour  in  this  direction.  Nor  is  it  an  unessential 
work,  considered  only  in  reference  to  ourselves.  Our  faith  is  not  a  collection 
of  mere  negations,  or  barren  opinions.  Its  truths  are  spirit  and  life.  While 
we  continue  to  assert  and  prove  them,  whoever  may  be  the  gainsayers,  we 
must  also  endeavour,  by  tracing  out  their  various  practical  bearings  upon 
whatever  interests  tiie  mind,  or  aflects  the  conduct,  in  private  or  in  public  life, 
to  render  ourselves  '  men  of  God,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.* 
We  cannot,  therefore,  contract  the  original  dep.irtment  of  the  Monthly  Repo- 
sitory. On  the  other  hand,  the  abridgment  of  its  Unitarian  intelligence  is  as 
obviously  and  increasingly  inexpedient.  The  demand  has  also  grown  for 
increased  means  of  ac(puiintance  with  one  another's  condition,  wants,  and 
prospects.  The  contemporary  history  of  our  churches  at  home,  and  of  those 
which  have  risen,  or  are  rising,  abroad,  in  Transylvania,  France,  and  Geneva, 
in  the  United  States  antl  in  the  East  Indies,  ought  to  be  made  known  in  more 
ample  detail.  To  increase  the  price,  so  as  to  cover  an  increased  quantity,  of 
tiie  Monthly  Repository,  has  been  unanimously  deemed  unwise  by  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  ;  nor  can  the  Editor  afford  to  enlarge  the  quantity  without 
increasing  the  price.  That  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  do  «o, 
must  appejir  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  it  with  similar 
publications.  Unless  supported  by  advertisements,  he  believes  that  none  will 
be  found  to  surpass,  if  to  equal,  it  for  cheapness.  A  separate  jjublication, 
therefore,  as  a  vehicle  for  Unitarian  intelligence,  presents  itself  as  tiie  most 
.available  .ind  desirable  resource.  Rut  the  history  of  the  Monthly  Repository, 
and  the  associations  which  have  gathered  themselves  around  it,  would  render 
an  absolute   separation  very  painful  to  many  minds :  in  its  pages  are  the 
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memorials  of  our  departed  fathers,  and  the  records  of  the  formation  and  early 
struggles  of  many  of  our  churches,  and  most  of  our  institutions.  The  Editor 
has  endeavoured  to  provide  for  preserving  the  continuity  of  this  holy  chain 
unbroken.  The  '  Unitarian  Clironicle'  will  also  be  the  '  Companion  to  the 
Monthly  Repository,'  uniform  in  its  size,  form,  type,  and  paper,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  of  general  appearance.  All  who  wish  may  therefore  bind 
them  up  together.  They  will  be,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  record  and  re- 
ference, as  identical  as  ever.  Others  will  prefer  collecting  the  intelligence  by 
itself  into  volumes.  They  will  prefer  having,  unmixed  with  discussion,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  an  '  abstract  and  brief  chronicle '  of  what  the  friends  of 
genuine  Christianity  have  been  doing  or  suffering  at  home  or  abroad.  They, 
too,  will  be  accommodated.  Nor  will  it  be  a  trifling  convenience  that  when, 
as  often  happens,  some  event  of  great  local  interest  makes  a  number  of 
persons  wish  for  an  authentic  but  unexpensive  memorial  of  it,  they  may,  by 
this  means,  be  gratified.  It  will  not  be  needful  for  them,  when  they  wish  for 
additional  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  an  anniversary,  or  the  obituary  of  a 
friend,  either  to  incur  the  expense  of  purchasing  many  numbers  of  the  Repo- 
sitory, or  of  resorting  to  a  separate  publication.  A  more  rapid  and  extensive 
circulation  will  also  be  provided  for  statements  of  the  claims  of  necessitous 
congregations,  and  of  deserving  institutions,  than  by  any  machinery  which 
the  Unitarian  public  at  present  possesses. 

The  Unitarian  Chronicle,  being  but  a  single  sheet,  may  be  directed  and  sent 
by  the  post  as  a  letter,  to  fellowship  funds,  congregations,  and  individuals. 
The  cause  of  truth  and  charity  may  thus  be  greatly  aided  and  promoted. 

The  Editor  presents  his  readers  with  this  first  Number  as  a  specimen  of  a 
plan  which  he  hopes  will  meet  their  approbation  and  support.  In  future,  the 
•  Unitarian  Chronicle,  and.  Companion  to  the  Monthly  Repository,'  price 
threepence,  must  be  ordered  through  the  Booksellers  in  the  usual  way,  and 
will  be  furnished  at  the  same  time  with  that  work. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  at  the  Monthly 
Jlepository  Office,  67,  Paternoster-Row. 


The  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Chairman;  Dr.  Headlam,  and  Wil- 
Finsbury  Unitarian  Congregation  will  liam  Boyd,  Esq.,  Vice-Presidents; 
be  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishops-  the  Right  Worshipful  Archibald  Reed, 
gate  Street,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  8th.  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Newcastle  ;  Alderman 
— (See  Advertisement.}  Shadforth,  Sir  R.  S.  Hawks,  Colonel 
,  Campbell,  and  C.  W.  Bigge;  J. 
Txr  m  Buddie,  J.  Adamson,  J.  Clayton, 
Public  Dinner  to  the  Rev.  fF.  Turner,  g  ^^  Parker,  A.  Easterby,  A.  Don- 
On  Wednesday,  December  2l8t,  kin,  R.  Blackbird,  A.  Hall,  J.  L. 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  this  uni-  Loraine,  R.  Ingham,  and  J.  B. 
versally-respected  gentleman,  gave  Wright,  Esqrs.,  &c.  Ssc. 
him  a  splendid  entertainment  at  the  On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  Newcastle,  on  the  customary  loyal  toasts  were  given 
occasion  of  his  entrance  into  the  50th  from  the  Chair,  and  were  followed 
year  of  his  residence  in  that  town,  by  "  His  Majesty's  Ministers,"  which 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great  was  received  with  considerable  ap- 
public   usefulness.     Upwards  of  100  plause. 

gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  among  The  Chairman  then  rose  and  said : 

whom   were:— Jamea    Losh,    Esq.,  —Messrs.  Vice-Presidents  and  Gen- 
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tlemen,  we  have  drunk  his  Majesty, 
the  Queen,  the  Princess  Victoria  and 
the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the 
Ministry — toasts    usually   given,    in 
the  first  place,  on  occasions  hke  the 
present.     It  is  now  my  duty  to  call 
your  attention  to   another  toast,  and 
to  request  that   you  will   drink  the 
health  of  the   individual   on   whose 
more  immediate  account  we  are  assem- 
hled  here.     It  would  be  easy  for  me, 
after  an  intimacy  of  so  many  years, 
to  speak  concerning  the  private  con- 
duct and  excellent  moral  character  of 
my  respected  friend.     Perhaps,  how- 
ever, I   had  better   not   enter  upon 
these  topics,  lest  I  should  wound  his 
feelings :  and  it  is  the  less  necessary, 
as  he  is  so  vvell  known  to  us  all  for 
qualities  which  have  long  commanded 
our  respect,  and  almost  our  venera- 
tion.    I  shall   proceed,   therefore,  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  his  character  as 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  they, 
likewise,  shall  be  but   few.     To  my- 
eelf,  certainly,  it  would  be   ])leasant 
to  enter  more  at  length  into  this  im- 
portant part  of  my  friend's  character ; 
but  I  will   only  say,  that  I  consider 
him  to  be    an  admirable    Protestant 
clergyman.    He  has  defended  his  own 
opinions    with    spirit   and   firmness, 
w  hilst  he  has  treated  the  sentiments  of 
others  with  gentleness  and   candour, 
under  the  persuasion  that  every  one 
must  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  actions. 
I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  head,  fur- 
ther  than  that  I    am   certain,  if  all 
who  hear  him   attend  to  his   admoni- 
tions, they  will  prepare  themselves  to 
become  better  men  and  better  Chris- 
tians.     There  is,    however,    another 
point  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman's  general 
character  with  which  I   may  be  per- 
mitted to  use  somewhat   more  free- 
dom, and    enlarge    upon  at  greater 
length ;  and  that  is,  his  public  use- 
fulness— the  subject  which  we  are  at 
this  moment   assembled  together  to 
commemorate.     With  respect  to  that 
point,  I  may  fairly  say,  that  after  re- 
siding for   nearly  half  a  century  in 
this  place — after   having  devoted  the 
whole  of  that  time  to  active  exertion 


and  unceasing  labour  for  the  benefit 
and  credit  of  the  town,  and   for  the 
promotion  of  everything   useful  and 
advantageous  to  the  district,  I  consi- 
der his  public  usefulness  to  be  matter 
of  history ;  and  that  if  a  history  of 
the  town  for  the  last  fifty  years  should 
ever  be  published,  he  must  fill  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous  part  in  it.    (Ap« 
plause.)     I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating,  that,   at  an   early  period  of 
his  life,  he  first  introduced  Sunday 
Schools     into     this    neighbourhood, 
which  have  been  found  in  practice  to 
be  eminently  beneficial  to  a  Christian 
country,  and  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  those  who  attend  them  for  further 
improvement    and    future   education. 
To  effect  this  object,  his  exertions — 
as  indeed  they  are  on  all  occasions- 
were  indefatigable  ;  and  it  is  conse- 
Suently  to  him,  in  a  great  measure, 
lat  we  owe  the  establishment  of  these 
praiseworthy   institutions.     The  next 
topic  in  his  career  of  usefulness  which 
I  shall  mention,  is  the  formation  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Newcastle.     I  do  not  know,  nor  is 
it  very  material,  whether  he  was  the 
father  of  that  society ;  but  he   may 
truly  be   considered   as  the   founder 
of  its    usefulness — the  origin  of  its 
success — the  director  of  its  purposes 
— and   its   brightest  ornament   from 
beginning  to  end.     (Loud  applause.) 
I  need  scarcely,  however,  make  these 
observations  to  the  present  company, 
most  of  you  being  members  of  that 
institution.     You  are  all  aware  that  it 
is  founded  upon  peculiarly  liberal  prin- 
ciples (and   I    mention  this  now,  be- 
cause it  is  to  Mr.  Turner,  I   believe, 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for   this  libe- 
rality), no  one  having  any  property  in 
the  society,  excepting  that  best  pro- 
perty of  all,  the  means  of  acquiring 
information,  which  is  the  more  valu- 
able   and    useful,    because    we    can 
divide    it    with    others.      From    12, 
the  number  of  members  has  reached 
to  upwards  of  600  ;  and,  after  stating 
that  fact,  it   would  be  needless,  and 
even  absurd,  in  me,  to  dwell  upon  the 
incalculable  benefits  which  it  must 
u2 
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produce.  There  is  another  subject, 
which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned first.  I  know  tliat  our  esteemed 
friend,  at  a  time  when  the  matter  first 
began  to  attract  attention,  was  an  ac- 
tive forwarder  in  this  place  of  every 
suggestion  that  tended  to  effect,  and 
wliich  ended  in,  the  destruction  of  that 
abominable  traflic — the  slave  trade  ; 
and  that  he  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  the  indefatigable  supporter  of 
the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  consist- 
ent with  the  safety  of  the  countries 
where  it  prevails,  and  with  the  future 
welfiire  of  the  slaves  themselves.  Ano- 
ther token  of  his  usefulness — for 
really  there  is  no  end  to  them — was 
the  establishment  of  Jubilee  Schools. 
I  well  remember,  though  T  am  aware 
the  corporation  nobly  assisted  in  the 
good  work,  that  the  original  formation 
of  these  schools  was  mainly  owing  to 
his  exertions.  And  now  they  con- 
tain between  700  and  800  children, 
whose  education  is  there  so  directed, 
and  whose  minds  are  there  so  trained, 
that  they  are  fitted  to  become  useful 
members  of  society.  The  next  sub- 
ject to  which  I  shall  call  your  atten- 
tion, is  that  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute of  this  town,  to  which  you  all 
know  our  revered  friend  has  cheerfully 
given  his  advice,  assistance,  and  time, 
and  many  lectures  gratis ;  and  I  do 
say,  that  there  are  no  societies  better 
calculated  to  raise  industrious  persons 
from  an  humble  sphere  to  rank  and 
consideration  in  society,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  respect  and  con- 
sciousness of  independence  annexed 
to  such  a  station.  They  have  been  of 
essential  benefit  to  the  country;  and 
for  the  one  which  we  have  amongst 
us,  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  our 
friend,  as  we  are  for  everything  else. 
I  have  now  to  notice  a  subject  which 
is  to  me  peculiarly  interesting — that 
of  Infant  Schools.  I  confess  that  at 
first  I  entertained  doubts  of  their  being 
made  useful ;  but  my  venerable  friend 
was  more  confident  and  anxious  than 
myself,  and  it  is  likewise  chiefly  to 
his  exertions  that  those  most  valuable 
preparatory  schools  have  been  esta- 


blished. In  my  opinion,  derived  from 
the  results  of  practice  and  experience, 
no  better  plan  has  been  adopted  for 
laying  a  true  foundation  for  morality 
and  religion  in  any  institutions  either 
of  ancient  or  modern  times.  (Ap- 
plause.) They  begin  at  a  time  when 
the  mind  is  capable  of  being  easily 
turned  in  a  right  direction  ;  and  they 
prepare  the  children  to  go  to  other 
schools,  and  lay  a  foundation  wliich, 
if  well  built  upon,  must  produce  the 
best  effects,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  advancement  and 
improvement  of  society.  There  is 
yet  another  thing  which  I  ought  to 
mention :  though  not  of  so  public  a 
nature,  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment, 
and  I  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  its 
establishment  is  owing  cliiefly  to  him. 
I  allude  to  the  institution  for  the  main- 
tenance and  taking  care  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  schoolmasters,  wlio, 
though  a  most  useful  and  valuable 
class  of  men,  are  often  unfortunate, 
and  unable  to  make  anything  like  a 
decent  provision  for  their  families.  To 
the  excellent  way  in  which  this  society 
is  managed,  and  for  which,  I  believe, 
it  also  is  indebted  to  our  friend,  is  to 
be  attributed  the  fact,  that  it  has  con- 
trived to  make  itself  almost  independ- 
ent of  any  other  assistance.  Gentle- 
men, I  know  that  I  could  easily  ex- 
tend this  detail  of  usefulness  much 
further — for  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  our  venerable  visiter's  active  be- 
nevolence has  been  manifested — but 
it  is  unnecessary ;  and  I  shall  only  say 
hercj  that,  though  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  he  alone  has  been 
the  institutor  of  all  the  great  and  cha- 
ritable undertakings  which  I  have 
mentioned,  yet  I  do  think  it  is  from 
his  guidance  and  prudence — from  the 
turn  he  has  from  time  to  time  given 
to  public  feeling,  and  from  the  way 
in  which  he  has  directed  it  to  the  most 
valuable  purposes — that  we  are  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  the  honourable 
station  in  which  Newcastle  stands  with 
respect  to  other  towns — a  station  se- 
cond to  none  in  the  points  of  moral 
conduct    and    general    information ; 
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much  of  which  is  unquestionably  ow- 
ing to  liis  exertions,  good  sense,  and 
clear  judgment,  in  giving  a  bent  to 
those  institutions  which  have  succeeded 
in  promoting  such  desirable  objects. 
(Loud  applause.)     Gentlemen,  it  has 
been  said,    that  we  have  done  wrong 
in  holding  this  commemoration  during 
the  state  of  alarm  that  at  jiresent  pre- 
vails in  this  town  and  neighbourhood ; 
but  the  number  of  individuals  whom 
I  see  around  me,  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  that  is  not  the  general  opi- 
nion.    I,  for  one,  must  confess,  that 
had  the  public  distress  and  alarm  been 
much  greater  than  it  is,  I  could  have 
seen  no  harm  in  our  meeting  to  con- 
template the  character,  virtues,  and 
good  conduct  of  our  venerable  friend. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  we  shall  not  be 
the  worse  prepared  to  meet  and  bear 
the  afflictions  that  may  visit  ourselves, 
nor  less  disposed  to  alleviate  those  of 
others,  after  paying  a  deserved  tribute 
to  talent  and  virtue  such  as  his.     (Ap- 
plause.)     I    BJiall    not    detain   you 
longer,  than  to  request  you  to  drink 
to  the  health  and  happiness   of  our 
friend,  the  Rev.  William  Tumor,  and 
wilh  the  accustomed  honours. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  followed  by  three  times 
three,  and  long  continued  applause. 

The  Rev.  Gentleman  then  stood  up, 
amidst  renewed  approbation,  and  ad- 
dressed the  company  to  the  following 
effect : — I  am  sure  that  this  assembly 
will  be  sensible  that  I  rise  under  a 
state  of  very  mixed  feelings — feelings 
of  great  thankfulness  to  my  friends 
for  the  kindness  which  has  induced 
them  to  assemble  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  for  the  favourable  hearing  they 
have  given  to  the  speech  which  our 
wortliy  chairman  has  been  so  good  as 
to  make  upon  the  subject.  He  has 
very  properly  observed,  that  in  va- 
rious, indeed  in  all  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  useful,  I  have  had  many  excel- 
lent coadjutors.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
said,  and  I  frankly  acknowledge  it, 
that  in  scarcely  any  instance  have  I 
been  the  original  proposer  of  the  se- 


veral  useful  schemes  in  which  I  have 
assisted.     With  regard  to  tiie  origin 
of  Sunday  Schools,  I  was  urged  to 
that  by   a   very   excellent  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  T.  B.  Bailey,  who  at  that 
time  filled  the  situation  of  chairman 
of  the  quarter-sessions  in  Lancaster, 
and  was  also  president  of  the  War 
rington  Academy,  at  which    I   was 
educated.    In  one  of  this  gentleman's 
charges  to  a  jury,  and  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  establishment  of  Sun- 
day Schools  by  Mr.   Raikes,   he  re- 
commended their  formation  throughout 
the  populous  manufacturing   district 
over  which  he  presided.     He  after- 
wards sent  me  a  copy  of  the  charge, 
and  a  letter,  urging  me  to  establish  a 
school  in  this  town.     These  I  com- 
municated to   several   of  my  young 
friends,  of  botli  sexes,  belonging  to 
the  congregation  with  which  1  have 
had  the  happiness  to  be  so  long  con- 
nected ;  and  in  December,  1784,  was 
opened,  under  their  superintendence, 
the  first  Sunday  School  that  had  been 
formed  in  this  neighbourhood  :  and  I 
have  had  the  gratification  to  see,  that 
since  that  time,  they  have  been  very 
successfully   adopted   by   persons  of 
every  denomination,  and  become  the 
source  of  great  religious  and  moral 
improvement.   (Applause.)    With  re- 
spect to  the  Literary  sind  Philosophical 
Society,  also,  it  originated,  as  I  liavc 
stated  before,  in  an  address  upon  the 
opening  of  the  present  building,  in  a 
club  then  held  in  the  town,  of  which 
Mr.  Sorsbie,  Mr.  Cramlington,  and 
several   other  influential    gentlemen, 
were  members  ;  and,  after  a  good  deal 
of  conversation,  I  was  desired  to  put 
upon  paper  the    circumstances   and 
particular  views  to  which  the  discus- 
sion gave  rise,  and  that  statement,  on 
being  circulated,   was    certainly  the 
cause  of  the  meeting  to  which  the  Li- 
terary Society  owes  its  origin :  but  in 
this  respect,  it  must  be  observed,  I 
had  little  more  to  do  than  with  the 
winding, — or  what  may  be  called  the 
employing  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
to  put  down  the  suggestions  of  other 
highly  respected  individuals.    As  tQ 
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the  commencement  of  the  Royal  Jubi- 
lee  School, — all  of  you  are   aware, 
that  when  our  late  venerable  monarch 
attained  the  50th  year  of  his  reign, 
the  whole  nation  was  desirous  of  con- 
gratulating him  upon  the   event,  by 
showing  every  mark  of  respect  and 
loyalty  in  their  power.     Among  the 
rest,  it  was  proposed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town  should  testify  their 
affection  by  a   general  illumination. 
It  was  at  that  time  I  was  met  in  the 
street  by  Mr.  Had  win  Bragg,  a  most 
respectable  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  said,  '  Is  there  no  way 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  ?     During  other 
illuminations,  for  victories,  and  such 
like,  our  known  detestation  for  war  has 
procured  us  some  degree  of  respect, 
and  we  have  never  been  subject  to  an- 
noyance for  not  illuminating  on  such 
grounds.     But  though  we  are  equally 
desirous  with  any  other  class  to  evince 
our  loyalty  and  reverence  to  tlie  king, 
we  shall   be  particularly  liable  to  at- 
tack if,  through  principle,  we  decline 
lighting  our  houses  on  such  an  occa- 
sion.'    He  then  proposed,  that  as  his 
Majesty  had  lately  granted  an  inter- 
view to  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that  every  poor  child 
m  the  kingdom  might  be  able  to  read 
the  Bible,  I  should  endeavour  to  make 
this  the  occasion  of  doing  something 
towards  effecting  that  object.     Soon 
after,  a  very  worthy  friend,  who  was 
then  engaged   in   the   Russian  trade, 
said  to  me,  concerning  the  proposed 
illumination,  that  in  this  time  of  war, 
tallow  being  extremely  dear,  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  see  it  wasted  in  that  way. 
It  immediately  struck  me,  that  by  put- 
ting the  commercial  and  the  religious 
consideration  together,  I  might  draw 
but  a  petition  to  the  corporation  which 
would  have  some  effect.     (Great  ap- 
plause.)     I    then  waited  upon    my 
friend  Mr.  Smith,  the  late  Vicar,  and 
we  set  to  work  and  drew  up  a  petition, 
which  we  got  engrossed,  and  presented 
it  in  due  form.     The  members  of  the 
corporation  were    so   much   pleased 
with  the  idea,  that  they  immediately 
discouraged  the  illumination,  and  re- 


quested the  principal  inhabitants  to 
go  about  from  house  to  house,  and 
solicit  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
each  family  intended  to  lay  out  in 
candles — many  of  them,  especially 
the  quakers,  giving  much  more,  and 
the  corporation  devoting  300  guineas 
to  the  object.  Thus,  instead  of  a  mo- 
mentary glare,  and  a  wasteful,  trou- 
blesome mode,  not  unattended  with 
risk,  of  expressing  our  attachment, 
we  have  a  noble  building,  calculated 
to  bear  lasting  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  good  old  king's  wish — ■ 
'  May  every  poor  child  in  the  king- 
dom be  able  to  read  the  Bible.' 
(Great  applause.)  Not  long  after 
this,  M.  Simond,  the  French  traveller, 
came  through  this  town  with  his  fa- 
mily, and  I  took  them  to  see  the 
school.  They  were  much  gratified, 
and  earnestly  attended  to  the  whole 
routine  of  discipline ;  and  when  the 
last  boy  had  left  the  school.  Mad. 
Simond  turned  to  me,  and  said,  '  But, 
Sir,  these  boys  will  want  wives,  and 
they  ought  to  have  wives  whom  they 
need  not  be  ashamed  of.  You  should 
also  establish  a  school  for  girls.' 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  went  to 
the  next  committee  meeting,  and  re- 
lated the  story,  when  an  excellent 
friend,  always  ready  to  encourage 
good  designs,  immediately  laid  down 
a  check  for  100/.  and  sufficient  money 
was  presently  raised  to  build  a  girls' 
school,  by  which,  with  the  boys'  in- 
stitution, the  town  possesses  the  means 
of  educating  from  700  to  800  children. 
In  noticing  Infant  Schools,  I  must 
confess  that  there  is  a  branch  of  his- 
tory connected  with  them,  which  comes 
a  little  nearer  home  to  me.  Mr. 
Owen,  the  proprietor  of  the  Lanark 
Mills,  whose  notions,  if  sometimes 
visionary,  were  at  all  times  benevolent, 
having  accompanied  myself  and  ano- 
ther, who,  whilst  health  and  strength 
permitted,  was  very  constant  in  her 
attendance,  to  the  schools,  and  after 
he  had  expressed  his  pleasure,  was 
there  addressed  by  my  female  friend 
to  this  effect  : — '  But,  Sir,  these 
children  bring  bad  habits  with  them, 
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irhich  we  cannot  get  rid  of.  I  wish 
we  could  find  out  some  way  to  get 
them  at  an  earlier  age,  before  they 
acquire  these  habits,  and  I  am  certain 
that  we  should  make  more  of  them.' 
Mr.  Owen  immediately  offered,  with 
that  warmth  of  benevolence  which  so 
eminently  belonged  to  him,  that  he 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  bOl.  if  she 
would  commence  a  school  for  their 
particular  instruction.  She  answered, 
that  it  was  entirely  out  of  her  line  ; 
but  tiie  idea  had  not  been  lost,  for  as 
Boon  as  he  got  back  to  Lanark,  he 
established  an  infant  school,  froni 
which  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  master,  was 
shortly  afterwards  brought  to  London, 
by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
they  established  the  first  infant  schools 
at  Westminster,  from  which  have  ori- 
ginated all  the  infant  schools  in  Eng- 
land. I  have  now  only  to  thank  you 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  the  garrulity  of  three  score 
and  ten,  and  beg  to  drink  to  all  your 
good  healths.  Mr.  Turner  sat  down 
amidst  great  applause. 

Mr.  Losh  suggested  that  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  dinner,  Mr.  Wm.  Hutton, 
should  read  the  letters  which  had  been 
received  from  several  gentlemen,  (in 
answer  to  letters  requesting  their  com- 
pany, and  their  names  as  stewards,) 
explaining  their  reasons  for  non-at- 
tendance. They  were  to  the  following 
purport,  and  were  severally  received 
with  loud  applause.  George  Silvertop, 
Esq.,  (High  Sheriff,)  said;—'  Enter- 
taining, as  I  have  done  for  years  past, 
the  highest  regard,  friendship,  and 
esteem,  for  this  most  excellent  gentle- 
man, I  shall  feel  proud  to  have  my 
name  inserted  in  the  list  of  stewards  of 
the  day.  I  am  afraid  that  distance  will 
prevent  my  attendance  at  the  dinner  ; 
but  should  I  be  within  50  miles  of  New- 
castle, nothing  that  I  can  foresee  shall 
prevent  me  from  attending  on  so  inte- 
resting and  agreeable  an  occasion.' 
[The  High  Sheriff  was  in  London  on 
the  2lst  ]  C.  CoQkson,  Esq.,  (Re- 
corder) : — '  May  I  ask  you  to  have 
the  goodness  to  express  to  Mr.  Turner 
the  deep  regret  X  feel  that  I  am 


unable  to  attend  the  dinner  that  is  to 
be  given  to  him  to-day,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  great  public  useful- 
ness, and  on  the  occasion  of  his  en« 
tering  upon  the  50th  year  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Newcastle  ?  I  need  scarcely 
say,  that  there  is  no  man  for  whom  I 
feel  a  higher  or  more  sincere  respect ; 
and  I  wish  that  I  had  been  able  to 
express  publicly  the  opinion  ever  enter- 
tained of  him  by  my  late  excellent 
father,  who  knew  him  well  from  the 
time  of  his  becoming  a  resident  in 
Newcastle ;  whose  esteem  for  him  in- 
creased as  his  intimacy  with  him  be- 
came greater ;  and  who  often  declareil, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  very  long  life 
he  had  never  known  any  individual  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  were 
so  deeply  indebted  as  they  were  to 
Mr.  Turner,  not  only  for  his  activit]r 
and  steadiness  in  originating  and  pro- 
moting so  many  scientific,  literary,  and 
useful  institutions,  but  also  for  hit 
anxiety  to  impart  toothers  tluit  exten- 
sive knowledge  which  he  himself  pos- 
sessed.' N.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Chesters : 
-— '  I  regret  that  my  advanced  age 
and  wish  for  retirement  make  it  ne^ 
cessary  for  me  to  remain  at  home ; 
but  I  assure  you  that  no  one  enter- 
tains a  higher  respect  for  Mr.  Turner 
than  he  who  laments  his  inability  to 
do  what  you  request.'  Sir  John  Swin- 
burne, Bart : — '  I  shall  always  be 
happy  to  show  any  mark  of  attention 
and  respect  to  Mr.  Turner,  and  beg 
you  will  put  down  my  name  in  the 
list  of  the  stewards  ;  but  my  increased 
deafness  obliges  me  to  decline  at- 
tending all  public  assemblies.'  Wil- 
liam Ord,  Esq.  of  Whitfield,  M.P.  : 
— '  There  is  no  mark  of  esteem  and 
respect  towards  Mr.  Turner  in  which 
I  would  not  most  cheerfully  join,  and 
I  shall  be  much  flattered  by  your  set- 
ting me  down  as  one  of  the  stewards, 
if  my  name  will  be  at  all  acceptable. 
My  duties  in  parliament  will,  however, 
prevent  my  attendance  on  the  day 
named.'  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.  M.P. : 
— '  I  very  much  regret  that  I  shall 
not  be  at  home  on  the  21st,  or  I  would 
have  felt  great  pleasure  in  evincing 
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the  respect  which  I  entertain  for  Mr. 
Turner  by  attending  the  dinner.'  Dr. 
Fen  wick,  of  Durham  : — 'I  am  glad 
to  see  by  the  papers  that  a  public  com- 
pliment is  about  to  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Turner.  He  is,  I  think,  the  greatest 
benefactor  to  Newcastle  now  living ; 
a  benefactor  in  the  best  sense, — not 
by  adding  to  the  value  of  the  place  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, — but  by 
raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  its  population.  When  it  is 
considered  with  what  unwearied  exer- 
tions, what  unpretending  zeal,  what 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  correct- 
ness of  principle,  he  has  effected  this 
great  and  most  salutary  improvement, 
no  man,  I  think,  can  doubt  that  he  is 
fully  entitled  to  any  compliment  that 
the  public  can  pay  him.  At  a  less 
inclement  season  of  the  year,  I  would 
have  requested  leave  to  take  my  seat 
among  you  at  tlie  approaching  dinner, 
but  I  suffer  so  nmch  from  cold,  that 
I  dare  not,  at  this  time,  venture  to 
leave  home.  Be  so  good,  however, 
as  to  present  to  Mr.  Turner  my  heart- 
felt congratulations  on  the  close  of 
half  a  century  so  well  spent. ' 

Mr.  Bigge  then  observed — I  have 
been  desired  by  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  to 
apologize  for  his  absence,  on  account 
of  indisposition.  The  Hon.  Bart,  has 
been  able  to-day  to  walk  a  few  yards 
from  his  own  door,  but  he  dared  not 
venture  to  come  and  take  his  seat  in 
the  present  company. 

We  have  copied  the  above  from  the 
Newcastle  Courant,  of  the  24th  and 
31st  of  December  last.  Many  toasts 
were  afterwards  given,  connected 
with  the  numerous  pliilanthropic  and 
literary  institutions  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  which  claimed  their 
place  in  the  business  of  the  day,  from 
having  been,  in  various  ways  and 
degrees,  benefited  by  the  exertions 
of  our  venerable  and  excellent  friend. 
A  succession  of  appropriate  speeches 
enhanced  the  enjoyment  of  the  meeting, 
and  rendered  as  delightful  as  it  was 
honourable  to  all  parties,  this  tribute 
of  distinguished  respect  to  one  whose 
life  has  been,  as  it  continues  to  be, 


devoted  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  mankind. 


Presentation  of  Plate  to  the  Rev. 
TV.  Turner. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Turner,  assembling  at  Hanover  Square 
chapel,  having  entered  into  a  sub- 
scription to  present  their  pastor  with  a 
suitable  mark  of  their  esteem  for,  and 
admiration  of,  his  valuable  services 
during  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
Monday  last  was  appointed  for  the 
presentation,  when  an  elegant  silver 
salver,  and  securities  for  300Z.,  were 
presented  to  the  Rev.  Gentleman,  by 
James  Losh,  Esq.,  who  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  who  con- 
ducted the  subscription  to  perform 
tliat  duty.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  doors 
of  the  chapel  were  opened,  after  which 
a  number  of  the  congregation  took 
their  places  in  their  respective  seats, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Turner,  accompanied 
by  several  of  the  Committee,  having 
entered  the  chapel, — 

James  Losh,  Esq.,  rose  and  ad- 
dressed .the  Rev.  Gentleman  nearly  as 
follows: — Sir,  I  am  commissioned  by 
the  congregation  of  this  chapel  to  pre- 
sent to  you,  in  tlieir  name,  the  things 
which  lie  before  me — and  which  will 
afterwards  be  explained — as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  esteem  and  afi'ectionate 
gratitude.  You,  Sir,  have  been  for 
nearly  fifty  years  the  minister  of  this 
place ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  as  far  as  we  ourselves  know, 
and  from  what  we  have  heard  from 
those  who  went  before  us,  you  have 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  mildness, 
yet  at  the  same  time  with  firmness, 
and  inculcated  His  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts in  a  way  that  could  not,  if  duly 
attended  to,  fail  to  produce  an  anxiety 
after  usefulness,  and  a  desirable  tran- 
quillity, in  this  world,  and  a  state  of 
happiness  in  the  next.  I  may  further 
add,  Sir,  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  you  have  given  an  ex- 
ample, in  your  own  personal  conduct, 
of  those  best  of  virtues,  which  are 
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found  to  consist  in  love  to  God,  and 
in  acts  of  benevolence  towards  our 
fellow- creatures.  To  you,  my  friends 
around  me,  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words.  We  are  met  here  on  an  occa- 
sion, which  will,  I  trust,  produce  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  us  all.  It 
ought  to  teach  us  who  are  old,  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  make 
old  age  itself  amiable,  by  being  kind 
and  useful  to  all  those  who  may  be 
connected  with  us.  Those,  whether 
young  or  of  middle  age,  who  arc  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  may  learn  from  it 
that  best  of  all  lessons,  that  they  can 
only  secure  their  own  happiness  by 
promoting  the  happiness  of  others. 
And  even  the  youngest  of  those  who 
hear  me,  though  they  may  not  fully 
understand  what  is  passing  before 
them,  may  at  some  future  period  recal 
this  scene  to  their  recollection — may 
remember  that  they  saw  their  venerable 
minister  reaping  the  fruits  of  a  well- 
spent  life,  and  be  thereby  induced  to 
follow  his  example.     (Applause.) 

IN8C  KIPTION. 

This  Salver 
Was  presented  to  tho 

Ucbfrenli  aaatUiam  Curntr, 

by  the 
Unitarian  Congregation  of  Hanover  Square 
Chapel,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
On  the  occasion  of  his  entering  into  the 
Fiftieth  Year  of  his  Ministry, 
As  a  Testimonial  of  their  uniiualifial  Appro- 
bation of  liis  Services  diuring  that  Period ; 
Of  their  sincere  Respect  and  AfTectioa  for  him 
as  a  Friend  ; 
And  of  their  unfeigned  Admiration  of  him 
as  a  Man  and  a  Christian. 

The  Subscription  on  this  Occasion, 

Confined  to  Members  of  the  Chapel, 

Having  accumulated  to  the  Amount  of  Three 

Hundred   and  Twenty   Pounds, 

It  was  resolved  to  invest 

Three  Hundred  Pounds  of  this  Sum  in    • 

Securities  for  Mr.  Turner's  Benefit. 

That  this  Faithful  Shepherd  may  long  live  to 

enjoy  the  Tribute  of  their  Affection 

and  Esteem,  is  the 

Earnest  Prayer  of  his  Christian  Flock. 

Presented  on  the  9th  day  of  January, 

A.D.  M.DCCC.XXXII. 

The   Rev.    W.    Turner. —  Permit 
me,  my  dear  Sir,  in  tho  first  place,  to 


return  you  my  thanks  for  the  very 
friendly  and  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  discharged  the  commission  en- 
trusted to  you  by  this  most  respectable 
assembly.  To  convey  my  thanks  to 
them  in  any  adequate  expressions,  I 
feel  to  be  impossible.  It  becomes  me 
to  look  back  with  fer\'ent  gratitude  to 
an  All-preserving  God,  that  I  have 
been  permitted  for  so  long  a  time 
to  hold  a  pleasing  intercourse  with 
you  all,  my  friends,  as  your  minister, 
and  to  recollect  the  kind  indulgence 
with  which  you  have  not  only  over- 
looked, but  even  most  kindly  accepted, 
my  services  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, which,  it  becomes  me  to  acknow- 
ledge with  deep  humility,  have  been 
many.  I  was  received  amongst  you 
at  iirst,  an  inexperienced  youth,  with 
cordial  marks  of  esteem  and  even  af- 
fection ;  and  during  the  whole  period 
of  almost  fifly  years  that  I  have  resided 
among  you,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  uninterrupted  testimonies  of  re- 
spect. I  have  been  at  liberty  to  de- 
clare my  sentiments  without  offence  ; 
my  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
Sunday  Schools  (the  first  in  the  north 
of  England),  for  the  formation  of  a 
vestry  library  (also  the  first  in  this 
neighbourhood),  fur  the  introduction 
of  a  more  regular  plan  of  catechising, 
and  of  more  extensive  plans  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  young,  the 
remodelling  of  the  Psalm-book,  the 
Tract  Society,  and  tlie  Friendly  Asso- 
ciation for  Mutual  Relief,  have  been 
cheerfully  complied  with  and  liberally 
supported.  In  private  life  I  have  ever 
experienced  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
have  hiid  every  respect  paid  to  my 
family  as  well  as  to  myself;  and  as  to 
pecuniary  concerns,  my  income  has 
been  gradually  increased  until  it  has 
become  double  its  original  amount ; 
and  that  without  my  having  ever  once 
hinted,  or  even  thought,  that  it  was 
not,  at  any  time,  equal  to  the  services 
performed.  And  now  comes  this 
splendid  testimony  of  your  regard, 
which  can  never  be  recollected  with- 
out the  most  grateful  sense  of  obliga^ 
tion.    It  becomes  mc  also  to  acknow- 
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ledge,  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  my 
situation  as  your  minister,  and  to  the 
respectability  attached  to  my  con- 
nexion as  such,  with  persons  of  so 
much  weight  and  influence  among 
their  fellow-townsmen  as  the  members 
of  this  society  have  always  been,  that 
I  have  been  enabled  to  avail  myself  of 
favourable  conjunctures  for  tlie  promo- 
tion of  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, the  education  of  the  poor,  tlie 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
important  objects ;  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  to  you  that  I  have  been,  in 
a  great  degree,  indebted  for  the  dis- 
tinguished testimony  of  public  respect 
with  which  I  have  been  lately  honoured. 
What  additional  obligations  I  am  thus 
laid  under  to  devote  that  remainder  of 
life  which  it  may  please  the  Supreme 
Disposer  to  allow  me,  to  a  more  dili- 
gent  discharge  of  my  duty  as  your 
minister,  I  cannot  but  deeply  feel.  The 
details  of  plans  which  I  meditate  for 
this  purpose  will  more  properly  be 
left  to  another  occasion  ;  in  the  mean- 
time assure  yourselves  of  my  afl'ec- 
tionate  and  fervent  prayers  for  all  that 
is  good  for  you  in  the  present  life, 
and  for  your  everlasting  happiness  in 
the  life  which  is  to  come.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  R.  W.  Swan  then  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — Mr.  Chairman,  as  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  for  conducting  the 
subscription  which  has  terminated  so 
honourably  to  all  the  parties  concerned 
in  it,  I  thought  it  might  be  agreeable 
to  the  subscribers  that  Mr.  Turner 
should  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  their 
names  and  individual  subscriptions. 
Under  this  impression.  Sir,  I  have 
prepared  the  lists  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  with  which  I  now  beg  to  pre- 
sent Mr.  Turner.  After  the  very  ap- 
propriate address,  Sir,  which  we  have 
heard  from  the  chair,  and  after  the 
affecting  reply  which  we  have  just 
listened  to  with  such  deep  interest 
from  the  revered  individual  whom  we 
are  here  met  to  honour,  as  the  long- 
continued  and  efficient  instrument  of 
good  to  us  in  the  hands  of  Him  '  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,'   I  feel  that  ^it  would  ill 


become  me  to  indulge  in  many  re* 
marks  which,  by  diverting  attention 
could  only  tend  to  weaken  the  salutary 
impression  which  that  address  and 
that  reply  must  have  made  upon  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  them.  I  shall, 
therefore,  content  myself.  Sir,  with 
briefly  observing,  that  as  the  morn  of 
Mr.  Turner's  life  was  sober — as  its 
protracted  meridian  hath  shone  with  a 
steady  brightness — so  it  is  my  earnest 
prayer  (and  I  doubt  not,  all  who  hear 
me  will  heartily  join  in  the  prayer) 
that  its  evening  may  prova.  cloudless, 
calm,  peaceful,  and  serene. 

The  congregation  then  separated, 
highly  gratified  with  the  manner  in 
which  their  tribute  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious worth  had  been  received. 

On  Sunday,  the  8tli  of  January,  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Robberds  and  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Beard,  of  Manchester,  engaged 
in  a  service  at  the  settlement  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Howorth,  at  Bury,  whither 
he  has  been  invited  from  Rochdale. 
Though  but  few  strangers  were  pre- 
sent, the  congregation  was  large,  the 
services  deeply  interesting,  and,  we 
hope,  as  from  our  knowledge  of  both 
minister  and  people  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  connexion  will  be 
lasting,  and  mutually  and  greatly 
beneficial. 


The  Rev.  J.  S.  Hyndman  having 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Alnwick 
Unitarian  congregation,  entered  upon 
his  ministerial  duties  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  25.  Mr,  H.  was  formerly  mi- 
nister of  the  congregation,  and  the 
renewal  of  his  engagement  gives  a 
pleasing  promise  of  prosperity  to  a 
society  which  has  long  struggled  un- 
der pecuniary  difficulties. 

London. 
The  Rev.  J.  K.  Philp,  of  Lincoln, 
has  accepted  the  appointment  of  City 
Missionary,  in  London,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Unitarian  Association, 
and  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  at  Ladyday  next.  May  the 
blessing  of  heaven  be  on  him  in  tliis 
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arduous,  but  righteous  and  beneficent 
undertaking! 

The  Rev.  T.  Rees,  LL.D.,  has  re- 
signed the  ministerial  office  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Stamford  Street  con- 
gregation. We  trust,  that  although 
the  state  of  his  health  may  be  un- 
favourable to  pulpit  exertion,  it  will 
still  allow  much  of  that  important 
service,  which,  by  his  pen,  so  learned 
and  able  an  advocate  may  render  to 
the  cause  to  which  he  is  so  strongly 
attached. 

The  Rev.  E.  Chapman  has  resigned 
the  pastorship  of  the  General  Baptist 
Church  at  Deptford,  in  consequence 
of  a  change  in  his  opinion  on  the 
question  of  baptism. 

Birmingham  Sunday  Schools. 
A  Medal  of  fine  gold,  and  weighing 
from  two  to  three  ounces,  has  lately 
been  presented  to  Mr.  James  Luck- 
cock  by  the  teachers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Meeting  Schools,  (with  a  few 
contributions  in  aid  from  other  friends) 
containing  an  excellent  likeness  of 
himself,  by  Halliday,  with  the  inscrip- 
tions : — 

'  James  Luckcock,  bom  October 
24,  1761.  Father  of  Sunday-school 
instruction  in  Birmingham.' 

And  on  the  reverse  side— *• 

'  To  the  Author  of  "  Moral  Cul- 
ture "  this  Medal  is  presented  by  his 
friends  and  admirers,  as  a  record  of 
their  esteem  for  his  successful  exer- 
tions in  the  Old  and  New  Meeting 
Sunday  Schools,  from  their  commence- 
ment to  the  present  time. 

'  Year  of  jubilee,  1831. — Sunday- 
schools'  first  jubilee  celebrated  Sep- 
tember 14,  1831,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  Raikes's  birth-day,  the 
founder  of  them.' 

Another  reverse  dye  has  been  pre- 
pared, with  the  following  inscriptions : 
'Sunday  School  jubilee,  Sept.  14, 1831, 
Old  and  NewMeeting^Sunday  Schools, 
established  1787. 
1364  pupils  in  the  schools. 
150  gratuitous  teachers. 
14,500  pupils  in  the  town.' 
And,  with  tliis  alteration,  medals  have 


been  struck  in  white  metal,  and  pre- 
sented, in  handsome  morocco  cases, 
to  the  teachers  as  above  enumerated, 
in  perpetual  acknowledgment,  that, 
without  their  zealous  and  unremitted 
co-operation,  the  plans  so  well  ma- 
tured could  never  have  been  realized. 

In  addition  to  the  above  items,  and 
as  a  stimulus  to  other  similar  esta- 
blishments, it  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  the  Benefit  Society,  commenced 
in  1799,  for  relief  in  cases  of  illness, 
and  limited  entirely  to  the  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  connexion,  after 
having  paid  every  demand  at  tho 
general  rate  of  4s.  weekly  for  every 
penny  subscription,  has  realized  a 
capital  of  1151/.  Another  branch  of 
the  establishment,  well  deserving  to 
be  known  and  imitated,  is  what  they 
denominate  the  '  casual  fund,'  and 
consists  of  small  weekly  subscriptions 
to  produce  the  means  of  granting 
loans  from  5/.  to  10/.,  or  more,  should 
the  funds  increase  to  their  wishes,  to 
such  of  the  members  to  whom  they 
may  be  uscftd  in  the  purchase  of  tools 
to  commence  business,  or  other  emer- 
gencies, to  be  repaid  in  small  weekly 
or  monthly  amounts ;  and  in  cases  of 
peculiar  need  or  severity,  donations 
arc  bestowed.  This  is  a  valuable  im- 
provement on  Dr.  Franklin's  plan  :  he 
gave  his  money  never  to  have  it  re- 
turned, but  to  be  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another,  entirely  beyond  his 
cognizjince.  Here  the  Society  can 
trace  the  amount  so  as  to  secure  its 
faithful  appropriation,  and  witness  the 
full  and  important  effects  intended. 

The  government  of  the  Society  is 
the  result  of  many  years'  experience, 
with  the  constant  infusion  of  new  zeal 
by  the  admission  of  fresh  members. 
All  of  them  being  upon  perfect  equa- 
lity, eligible  to  the  various  offices  of 
the  establishment,  and  these  being 
renewed  annually,  and  no  emolument 
attached  to  any  of  them,  the  sole  com- 
petition has  been  who  shall  render 
himself  ^most  worthy  of  the  future 
good  will  and  confidence  of  the  So- 
ciety, by  his  punctuality  and  correct- 
ness.   Their  principal  i  egret  at  this 
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time,  is,  that  the  two  very  spacious 
buildings  erected  and  occupied  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  the  schools,  are 
found  inadequate  to  that  extension  of 
their  plans  which  they  would  be  glad 
to  carry  into  efl'cct. 

If  to  the  total  number  of  pupils  in 
the  town,  14,500,  be  added  an  indefi- 
nite probable  number  for  those  youths 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for 
their  education,  we  shall  gain  a  total, 
without  attempting  a  correct  calcula- 
tion, of  nearly  20,000  pupils,  which 
number  cannot  be  very  remote  from 
the  aggregate  of  that  part  of  tlie  popu- 
lation wliose  ages  may  average  from 
ten  to  fourteen ;  and  supposing  these 
to  be  renewed,  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion, every  three  or  four  years,  here 
are  ample  means  in  full  operation  for 
the  education  of  the  whole  community. . 
With  this  broad  and  demonstrated  fact, 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  no  town 
in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  not  in  the 
world,  possesses  more  advantages  for 
the  attainment  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement. 

For  the  honour,  then,  of  public 
education,  may  Birmingham  continue 
its  progress  in  that  honourable  path 
which  it  appears  to  have  chosen  for 
the  accomplishment  of  it?  destinies. 
May  increasing  good  conduct  attend 
upon  and  prove  the  soundness  of  the 
princijjles  which  have  been  inculcated 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
different  schools  ;  and  may  union, 
diligence,  temperance,  frugality,  sub- 
ordination, domestic  habits,  and  public 
virtue,  be  so  eminently  conspicuous  as 
not  merely  to  prove  that  good  order 
and  universal  education  are  compa- 
tible, but  that  they  must  be  necessarily 
united  as  the  only  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  erect  the  fabric  of  universal 
happiness. 

One  of  the  Society. 

Jan.  13,  1832. 


Hull  Sunday  School  Anniversary. 

A  LARGER  number  of  friends  assem- 
bled at  the  tea-table  at  our  late  Anni- 
versary, tlian  at  our  previous  ones. 
It  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
December  29th.  Seventy-seven  per- 
sons, of  both  sexes,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  met  together.  The 
bringing  together  of  all  classes  round 
the  social  board,  is  perhaps  the  jn'in- 
cipal  advantage  derived  from  these 
meetings.  We  might  commemorate 
a  Sunday  School  without  them.  The 
Sunday  scholars  might  be  regaled, 
without  spreading  the  table  again  for 
the  congregation.  But  the  one  object 
supplies  us  the  occasion  for  promoting 
another.  And  when  those,  whom 
the  ordinary  calls  of  society  do  not, 
and  perhaps  cannot,  bring  very  closely 
together,  are  found  thus  recognizing 
each  other  as  fellow-worshippers  and 
Christian  friends,  the  feeling  is  one 
of  pure  gratification,  and  the  results 
must  be  kindly  and  good. 

Jan.  5,  1832.  E.  H. 


France. 
An  Unitarian  Association  has  been 
formed  for  this  country  at  Paris.  The 
resolutions  may  be  found  in  the  Ad- 
vertisement on  the  cover  of  the 
Monthly  Repository  for  this  month, 
and  some  observations  on  the  state  of 
religious  opinion  generally,  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  event  is  one 
which  calls  for  gratulation  and  inspires 

hope, 

America. 
Number  of  Unitarian  Congregations 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Congregations. 
Unitarians  (so  called) . .   110 

Universalists 50o|  Congregations 

I      large. 
Quakers  (Hicksites) . . .  450Members60,000 

Christians 1000{^°^gf  *^*^'*^ 
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Rev.  James  Mantono. 

A  mere  notice  of  the  death  of  this 
aged  and  excellent  minister  was  inserted 
in  the  Monthly  Repository  for  October 
last.  But  his  character,  as  well  as  many 
events  and  circumstances  of  his  life,  will 
seem  to  his  numerous  friends  to  call  for 
an  obituary ;  and  nothing  but  unfore- 
seen events  would  have  delayed  this 
communication  so  long. 

The  late  Rev.  James  Manniko,  of 
Exeter,  was  the  son  of  William  Manning, 
Esq,  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Eli  Botterill.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1754.  His  parents 
were  highly  respectable  inhabitants  of 
that  place,  and  members  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's congregation.  It  appears  that 
his  family  had  been  for  a  long  time  pos- 
sessed of  certain  estates;  and  consequent 
influence,in  the  neighbourhood  of  North- 
ampton. Mr.  Manning  was  favoured  by 
Providence  from  his  birth,  with  that 
greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings, — if  alto- 
gether earthly  it  is  to  be  called, — a  wise, 
virtuous,  and  prudent  mother.  Of  his 
father  he  has  spoken  .is  being  uniformly 
just  and  kind,  but  over-indulgent  in  the 
treatment  of  his  children.  But  of  his 
mother  he  always  spoke,  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life,  with  feelings  of  the  ut- 
most reverence,  gratitude,  and  affection, 
and  not  without  reason ;  for  she  was 
evidently  a  most  excellent  woman:  there 
are  letters  extant  addressed  by  her  to  her 
son,  even  after  he  was  settled  in  the 
ministry,  which  prove  that  she  was  ca- 
pable of  giving  him  the  most  pertinent 
and  judicious  advice  for  the  direction  of 
his  conduct  in  that  station. 

Mr.  Manning  received  the  rudiments 
of  school  education  under  several  dissent- 
ing ministers  of  his  native  town;  first 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryland,  father  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ryland,  of  the  Bristol  Baptist 
Academy ;  afterwards  under  the  Rev. 
INlr.  Gilbert,  and  the  Rev.  Blr.  Hextal  ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  l>een  parti- 
cularly fortunate  in  his  earliest  tutors. 
In  17'»2,  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of 
age,  his  father  died,  having  had,  by  his 
second  marriage,  seven  other  children, 
all  of  whom  had^ied,  from  constitutional 
weakness,  in  infancy.  This  circum- 
stance is  worthy  of  notice,  because  Mr. 
Manning  himself  was  remarkable, 
throughout  his  protracted  life,  for  the 
most  uninterrupted  health  and  almost 
unbroken  strength ;  which  he  always 
ascril>ed  to  his  having  been,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  all  tlie  other  children, 
and  his  own  weakness  as  a  child,  placed 


with  one  of  his  father's  tenants  in  the 
country,  to  be  brought  up  in  their  rustic 
way,  feeding  on  simple  diet  and  whole- 
some air.  Six  years  after  his  father's 
death,  i\Ir.  Slanning's  mother  was  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Merivale,  who  was  then  divinity  tutor 
of  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Exeter, 
and  also  the  minister  of  a  congregation 
of  Dissenters  at  Tliorverton,  a  village 
about  six  miles  from  Exeter.  This  was 
a  happy  event  for  Mr.  Manning.  It 
gave  him,  at  the  very  period  of  his  life 
when  he  most  needed  it,  that  sort  of 
counsel  and  guidance  which  even  hi< 
mother,  excellent  woman  ^as  she  was, 
might  not  have  been  able  to  give  him. 
Mr.  Merivale  was  an  able  and  worthy 
man,  and  seems  always  to  have  behaved 
towards  his  step-son  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner. From  this  time,  it  is  probable,  it 
was  the  joint  wish  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Me- 
rivale that  their  son  should  be  brought 
up  to  the  Christian  ministry.  But  as  he 
was  yet  ^x>  young  to  enter  the  academy, 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  and  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riddell,  of  Tiverton, 
having  for  his  schoolfellow  Mr  Merivale'a 
own  son,  the  late  John  Merivale,  Esq., 
father  of  the  present  John  Merivale,  Esq., 
barriater-at-law.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age  Mr.  Manning  was  entered  as  a  divi« 
nity  student  in  the  Exeter  Academy, 
where  he  remained  till  the  final  breaks 
ing  up  of  that  institution,  about  four 
years  after  his  admission  into  it.  Ilia 
tutors  here  wera  Mr.  Alerivale,  JNIr. 
MicAJah  Towgood,  Mr.  Ht^g,  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, and  Mr.  Thomas  Jervis.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Exeter  Academy,  he 
was  removed  to  Iloxton,  where  the  late 
Dr.  Abraham  Roes,  Dr.  Savage,  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Kippis,  were  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  departments  of  instruction,  iu 
Mr.  Coward's  institution. 

In  the  year  1775,  .Mr.  Manning,  having 
finished  his  academical  pursuits  at  Ilox- 
ton, repaired  to  E-xeter.  His  stepfather, 
Mr.  Merivale,  had  died  a  short  time 
before  ;  and  he  <&as  almost  immediately 
engaged  to  succeed  him,  in  tlie  care  of 
the  congregation  at  Thorverton.  But 
in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  from  this 
time,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
iinited  congregations  assemiding  in  St. 
George's  ]\Ieeting,  Exeter,  (of  which 
Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Micajah  Towgood 
were  then  the  joint  pastors,)  to  become 
an  assistant  preacher  to  the  fonner  gen- 
tleman, who  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  who  died  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  On  the  death 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Towgood,  Mr.  Maunin^ 
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was  unanimously  chosen  to  be  liis  suc- 
cessor in  tlie  pastoral  office,  in  which  he 
remained  till  he  was  removed  by  death, 
a  period  of  upwards  of  tifty-three  years. 
Jfiot  many  months  alter  his  election  by 
the  congregation  of  George's  Meeting, 
he  was  solemnly  ordained,  after  the 
custom,  which  was  universally  practised 
by  the  dissenters  of  the  last  generation, 
and  which  might  still  perhaps  have  its 
useful  tendencies.  There  were  about 
thirty  ministers  present  at  this  cere- 
mony ;  those  who  officiated  were  Mr. 
Manning's  co-pastor,  the  truly  venerable 
Micajah  Towgood  ;  31r.  Tozer,  then  the 
minister  of  another  dissenting  society 
in  Exeter,  but  afterwards  one  of  the 
ministers  of  George's  Meeting ;  Dr.  Har- 
ris, of  London ;  and  Sir  Harry  Trelaw- 
ney,  of  Cornwall ;  who  afterwards  con- 
formed to  the  establishment,  and  is  still 
living,  a  member  of  the  Komau  Cathuhc 
Church.  About  the  same  period,  Mr. 
Manning  was  united  to  his  iirst  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Walter  Oke,  Esq.,  of 
Pinney.  This  very  amiable  lady  died 
in  less  than  two  years  after  her  marriage, 
leaving  one  son,  tlie  present  William 
Oke  Manning  Esq.,  of  London.  He 
was  again  married,  in  the  year  1780,  to 
his  present  greatly  respected  widow, 
the  daughter  of  Johu  Edye,  Esq.  of 
Bristol. 

Mr.  Manning  always  testified  that 
this  connexion  liad  been  to  him  a  source 
of  unmingled  beneht,  and  of  the  purest 
earthly  happiness;  indeed,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  visit  him  in  his  domestic  circle, 
without  observing  that  few  men  ever 
found  greater  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  than  he 
found  in  his ;  and  he  fully  repaid  his 
family  that  pleasure.  The  fruits  of  his 
second  rnariiage  were  three  children, 
who  all  survived  him  ;  James  Manning 
Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  John  Edye 
Manning,  E.sq.,  Registrar  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales ;  and  a  truly 
beloved  daughter,  whose  affectionate  and 
exemplary  attentions  to  him  ceased  only 
with  his  latest  bi-eath. 

In  the  long  course  of  his  public  minis- 
try, Mr.  Manning  had  many  colleagues ; 
the  Rev.  Micajah  liowgood,  whom  he 
greatly  venerated,  and  whose  character 
appears  to  have  had  no  little  influence 
on  his  mind,  in  the  formation  of  his 
own;  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tozer,  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Kenrick,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Carpenter ;  the  Rev.  William  Hincks ; 
and  the  present  minister  of  George's 
Meeting,  the  Rev.  Henry  Acton.  To- 
wards all  these  gentlemen  he  behaved 
with  uniform  candour  and  kindness ; 
but  with  some,  especially  with  Dr.  Car- 
penter, he  hved  on  terms  of  the  most 


perfect  friendship,  and  true  Christian 
affection.  There  was  no  pride,  or  mean- 
uess,  or  jealousy,  in  his  disposition,  but 
a  sincere  desire  to  please,  and  to  be 
pleased  with  all ;  and  he  took  an  evident 
delight  in  the  performances  of  good 
offices  towards  all  men. 

To  attempt  a  formal  delineation  of 
the  character  of  this  worthy  minister  of 
Christ,  seems  scarcely  to  be  required  ; 
nor  would  the  attempt  be  a  very  easy 
one ;  but  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject.  Though  possessed  of  a 
sound,  strong  understanding,  and  good 
talents,  he  was  one  of  those  men,  (per- 
haps the  happiest  class  in  the  world,)  in 
whom  the  moral  qualities  of  their  cha- 
racter are  more  conspicuous  than  the 
intellectual.  His  temper  was  admirable, 
mild  and  patient,  serene  and  cheerful, 
to  a  very  remarkable  degree.  I'here 
was  usually  a  smile  upon  his  counte- 
nance, and  it  was  faithfully  indicative 
of  the  spirit  within.  His  very  voice 
and  step  were  chai'acteristic  of  his  dis- 
positions. If  you  met  him,  he  generally 
looked  as  though  he  were  going  about 
doing  good ;  and  so  he  was.  It  was  one 
of  his  most  favourite  occupations  to 
pay  visits  of  charity  and  consolation  to 
the  poor  and  sick,  and  of  kind  civility 
to  his  friends.  He  was  peculiarly  earnest 
and  active  in  his  personal  attentions  to 
all  the  charitable  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions with  which  he  was  connected ; 
and  these  were  numeious.  His  reputa- 
tion was  deservedly  high  in  the  city  of 
Exeter,  and  indeed  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  amongst  all  ranks  and  denomi- 
nations of  people,  for  the  services  which 
he  was  always  so  willing  and  so  able  to 
render  to  undertakings  of  public  utility. 
In  1798,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop 
Buller,  Lord  Rolle,  and  other  influential 
persons,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Exeter ;  and  continued  to  the  time  of 
his  death  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 
efficient  governors  of  that  well-conducted 
institution.  He  was  also  chosen  by  his 
fellow-citizens  to  be  one  of  the  corporate 
guardians  of  the  poor  in  Exeter;  and  it 
is  well  known  how  frequently  he  accom- 
panied the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
in  this  capacity,  with  acts  of  private 
charity,  iie  was  likewise  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  and  visitors  of  the  Devon 
County  H  ospital,  where  he  found  another 
field  for  the  habitual  exercise  of  his  kind 
and  benevolent  feelings.  In  short  both 
towards  his  own  flock,  and  towards  his 
neighbours  and  fellow-creatures  of  all 
classes,  he  shewed  himself  a  true  disciple 
of  his  master. 

In  his  public  services  as  a  Christian 
teacher  Mr,  Manuiug  was  eminently 
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snccessful.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
Ufa  especially,  it  is  understood  that  he 
was  greatly  admired  and  approved  as  a 
preacher;  and  to  the  last,  he  never 
failed,  not  merely  to  instruct,  but  to 
interest  and  impress  his  hearers.  His 
pulpit  compositions  were  usually  plain 
in  their  style,  though  not  without  occa- 
sional touches  of  a  sober  and  pathetic 
eloquence.  He  dwelt,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  moral  duties  and  persuasives  of 
the  gospel.  He  was  in  sentiment  an 
Arian,  but  seldom  entered  upon  his 
peculiarities  of  opinion  in  this  respect ; 
when  he  did  so,  however,  he  was  open 
and  manly  in  the  statement,  and  earnest 
in  the  defence  of  his  views. — On  these 
points  he  ditfered  from  all  his  colleagues, 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  from 
a  great  majority  of  his  congregation, 
who  are  Unitarians  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  the  term.  But  this  circumstance 
produced  no  unpleasantness ;  he  seldom 
introduced  the  subject  in  the  pulpit;  he 
was  too  enlightened  and  charitable  to 
think  lightly  of  others  for  any  diiierence 
of  opinion ;  and  he  was  himself  too 
highly  respected  for  his  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  his  general  services  as  a 
Christian  pastor  were  too  highly  uppre- 
ciate<l  for  uthers  to  think  lightly  (»f  him 
for  his  peculiar  sentiments.  His  devo- 
tional exercises  in  the  public  sanctuary 
were  singularly  fervent  and  affecting. 
It  was  the  fault  of  his  hearers,  if  he  did 
nut  always  carry  their  hearts  with  him 
to  the  throne  of  divine  grace.  Religion 
was  deeply  seated  in  his  own  soul,  and  its 
inspirations  flowed  richly  from  his  lips. 
It  has  been  already  observed  that  his 
health  and  physical  strength  of  constitu- 
tion were  very  remarkable.  At  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  he  had  never  been  con- 
lined  to  his  bed,  or  kept  from  his  pulpit, 
by  illness.  But  about  this  time  he 
began  to  suffer  periodical  attacks  of 
diarrhoea,  a  common  indication  of  ap- 
proaching decay  in  old  persons,  which, 
though  not  alarming  at  first,  gradually 
increased  in  severity,  and,  finally,  ter- 
minated his  existence  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1B31.  He  preached,  how- 
ever, and  administered  the  Lord's  sup- 
per on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  preceding 
month  ;  though  his  evident  feebleness  on 
that  occasion  too  clearly  revealed  to  his 
friends  the  truth  which  it  gave  them 
so  much  pain  to  discover.  He  never 
preached  again,  but  attended  the  chapel 
for  the  two  following  Sundays ;  after 
which  he  became  rapidly  worse,  and 
expired  when  he  had  been  scarcely  three 
weeks  entirely  confined  to  his  house. 
His  end  was  peaceful  and  edifying  in  the 
extreme.  All  his  cliildren  except  Air. 
John  Manning,  who  is  in  Kevr  South 
ySakt)  were  aiguad  bim,  aad  togeiber 


with  all  his  household,  received  hit 
pious  and  affectionate  blessing,  but  a 
few  minutes  before  his  voice  was  hushed 
in  the  silence  of  death.  His  memory  is 
dear  to  all.  May  his  example  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  1 

A  short  time  before  his  decease,  the 
congregation  to  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  faithfully  ministered  the  word  of 
divine  truth,  gratified  Mr.  Manning  with 
a  testimony  of  their  unanimous  esteem, 
by  presenting  him  with  a  handsome 
silver  vase  of  the  value  of  more  than 
lUO  guineas.  He  received  it,  and  it 
cheered  his  spirit,  on  his  bed  of  sickness, 
which  was  soon  to  be  his  bed  of  death. 
The  vase  had  this  simple  inscription  ; — 
*'  To  the  Rev.  James  Manning,  this  vaae 
is  presented,  by  tlie  united  oongrt'gations 
of  Protestant  Dissenters,  assembling  ia 
George's  Meeting-House,  Kxeter,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  gratitude  and  re- 
spect fur  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  pas- 
toral office  in  that  place,  fur  more  tlian 
fifty-three  years." 

Lilt  of  Mr.  Manming't  Ptiblicatiomt. 
A   Letter  to  a  Congregation  of  Dis- 
senters, 1788. 
A  Fast  Sermon,  1793. 
A  Sermon  on  opening  a  Chapel  at  Brid- 

purt,  1794. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writing*  of 

the  Rev.  M.  Towgood,  I704,  8vo. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Works  of  Creation, 

1798. 
A    Sermon  on    Christian    Perfection, 

1802. 
Exercises  of  Piety,  translated  from  Zol- 

likoffer,  2nd  edit.,  1U05,  8vo. 
A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Harris. 
A    Funeral    Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
Christopher   Johnstni,  with    a    Brief 
Memoir  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  1811. 
Reason  and  Religion,  a  Sermon,  1814. 
A  Sermon  l>efore  an  Assembly  of  Minis- 
ters, 1818. 
An  Apology  for  Christmas  Day,  a  Ser- 
mon, 1822. 
A    Vindication    of    Dissent    from    the 
Church  of  England,  extracte<l  from 
the   writings    of  many   eminent  Di- 
vines   of    the    Established    Church, 
1831. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Olotbr. 
Oh  Sunday,  Nov.  6,  at  Zouch  Millt^ 
aged  63,  Mr.  Benjamin  Gi.ovkk.  He 
is  one  of  whom  his  friends  can  feel  as- 
sured that '"''  through  faith  and  patience 
he  has  inherited  the  promises  of  God." 
In  his  careful  and  diligent  study  of  those 
Scriptures  which  are  able  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  in  his  open  avowal 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  his  exami- 
nation of  (he  Scriptures  led  bim;  iu  his 
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candour  in  judging  of  others,  in  his  lore 
and  trust  in  God,  in  his  kindness  to 
all  who  had  any  connexion  with  him,  in 
his  careful  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
of  his  situation  in  life,  and  in  the  hu- 
mility and  meekness  of  his  disposition, 
he  has  left  us  an  example  well  worthy 
of  our  imitation.  In  early  life  he  was 
a  member  of  the  New  Connexion  of 
General  Baptists,  and  was  distinguished 
by  his  zealous  efforts  to  do  good,  espe- 
cially in  the  Sunday  School,  at  Lough- 
borough. His  examination  of  the  Scrip- 
tures having  led  him  to  a  helief  in  Uni- 
tarian Christianity,  he  left  the  General 
Baptists,  and  joined  the  Unitarian  con- 
gregation. He  always  remained  willing 
to  acknowledge  and  assist  in  every  good 
work,  by  whomsoever  it  was  carried 
on.  For  the  last  thirty  years,  he  was 
the  superintendent  of  the  mill  for  spin- 
ning worsted  belonging  to  Mr.  Paget, 
and  by  his  fidelity  and  attention  to  the 
interests  of  his  master,  and  his  kindness 
to  the  workpeople  under  his  charge,  he 
acquired  the  confidence,  esteem,  and 
love  of  all  parties.  During  his  manage- 
ment of  the  mill,  not  an  oath  or  bad 
word  was  to  be  heard  in  it  ;  and  this 
was  effected  without  any  severity,  by 
his  gentle  authority,  and  by  the  pre- 
vailing influence  of  his  excellent  exam- 
ple and  his  constant  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  those  under  his  care  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  universally 
beloved  by  them.  For  some  time  his 
health  had  been  very  precarious,  and  he 
at  last  departed  from  this  life,  after  a 
very  severe  illness  of  about  six  weeks, 
which  he  sustained  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience, supported  by  his  unhesitating 
conviction  that  all  the  appointments  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  are  for  the  best, 
and  by  his  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
as  revealed  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Phili^ps. 

On  Tuesday,  tlie  20th  of  December', 
died  at  Ipswich,  whilst  on  a  visit  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  deeply  regretted, 
EuzABETH,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Philipps,  D.D.  of  More 
Lodge,  near  Sheffield. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  a  long  ill- 
ness, and  in  the  midst  of  all  her  trials, 
she  manifested  the  utmost  composure 
and  serenity  of  mind.  Never,  in  her 
breast,  arose  a  repining  thought,  but  ia 
all  things  she  calmly  submitted  to  the 
will  of  heaven.  As  an  example  of  re- 
signation under  affiiction,  as  a  pattern  of 
piety  in  life,  of  evenness  of  temper,  and 
goodness  of  heart,  she  will  be  long  re- 
membered with  affection  by  all  who 
knew  her.  But  whilst  piety,  purity, 
and  simplicity  of  mind  and  sweetness  of 
disposition,  such  as  she  possessed,  can- 
not be  passed  by  unheeded,  may  those 
good  qualities  wiiich  shone  forth  so 
briglitly  and  beautifully,  and  attracted 
the  attention  and  regard  of  surround- 
ing friends,  excite  them  to  make  similar 
advances  in  the  Christian  temper  and 
character  !  Then,  under  all  their  trials 
and  afflictions,  they  may  be  prepared, 
with  sincerity  and  resignation,  to  say 
"  not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  God,  be 
done  !"  and  as  their  spirit  is  returning 
to  Him  who  gave  it,  they  will  feel  the 
full  force,  and  experience  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  the  apostle's  triumphant  ex- 
clamation, "  O  Death,  where  is  thy 
sting  !    O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  !" 


Died,  on  Friday,  13th  January,  very 
suddenly,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the 
Strand,  the  liev.  Stephen  Weaver 
Brown,  formerly  Minister  at  Monk- 
well  Street,  and  afterwards  at  York 
Street  Chapel. 


Published  by  Charles  Fox,  at  the  Monthly  Repository  Office, 
67;  Paternoster-Row. 
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It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Penal  Code  of  Great  Britain  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  by  far  the  most  sanguinary  of  any  in 
Europe,  and  a  reproach  to  her  civilization  in  the  eyes  of  surround- 
ing countries.     Is  this  reproach  ever  to  be  wiped  away? 


• "  Proud  of  her  pre-eminence  in  Christian  intelligence — is  this  a 

"  situation  for  Kngland  to  stand  in  with  respect  to  Criminal  Le^is- 
"  ation?  First  of  the  nations  in  knowledge,  commerce,  and 
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"  Criminal  Jurisprudence?"* 

An  effort — united  and  extensive,!  must  be  made  to  remove  thii 
national  disgrace,  towards  which  the  Society  now  anoounced  will 
contribute  its  humble  share  of  labour. 
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Bankers  (Page  2.)  William  Allen, 
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for  the  Diffusion  of  Information  on  the  subject  of  Capital 
Punishments. 


**  No  rank  or  elevation  in  life — no  uprightness  of  heart — 
no  prudence  or  circumspection  of  conduct,  should  tempt 
a  man  to  conclude  that  he  may  not,  at  some  time  or 
other,  be  deeply  interested  in  these  researches." — 
(Sir  Michael  Foster,  as  quoted  by  Judge  Blackstone.) 

•  Morning  Herald,  April  5, 1830. 

t  The  means  l)y  which  the  readermay  promote  these  efforts,  are  pointed  out  at  page  t. 
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April  1S31.— The  following  memorable  speech  was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  itt 
1777.  The  alteration*  since  made  in  the  law,  have,  upon  the  whole,  done  mischief  ratlier  than- 
good,  inasmuch  as  they  have  led  the  public  to  believe  that  our  criminal  code  has  been  made 
conformable  with  the  civilization  of  the  piesent  day,  although  nothing  can  be  a  greater  delu- 
sion. The  Conrier  of  I7th  March,  1331,  stales  that  the  number  of  persons  sentenced  to  death  In 
England  and  Wales,  during  the  last  seven  years,  is  8,781.    The  number  executed,  407. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  W.  MEREDITH,  Bart.  &c. 


Execution — affecting  case  of  a  young  woman  under  nineteen,  for  a  theft 
committed  under  circvmstances  of  the  most  appalling  disiress. 


I  AGREE  with  my  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Combe)  that  no  greater  crime  can 
be  committed  than  the  wilful  setting  fire 
to  merchant  ships,  which  may  endanger 
not  only  lives  and  properties,  but  public 
safety.  I  should  think  this  crime,  above 
all  others,  fit  to  be  punished  with  death, 
if  I  could  suppose  the  infliction  of  death 
at  all  useful  in  the  prevention  of  crimes. 
But  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  we  aie 
to  consider,  not  what  the  individual  is, 
nor  what  he  may  have  done ;  we  are  to 
consider  only  what  is  right  for  public 
example,  and  private  safety. 

Whether  hanging  ever  did,  or  can, 
answer  any  good  purpose,  I  doubt:  but 
the  cruel  exhibition  of  every  execution 
day,  is  a  proof  that  hanging  carries  no 
terror  with  it.  And  I  am  confident  that 
every  new  sanguinary  law  operates  as 
an  encouragement  to  commit  capital 
offences ;  for  it  is  not  the  mode,  but  the 
certainty  of  punishment,  that  creates 
terror.  What  men  know  they  must  en- 
dure, they  fear ;  what  they  think  they 
can  escape,  they  despise.  The  multi- 
plicity of  our  hanging  laws  has  pro- 
duced two  things;  frequency  of  con- 
demnation, and  frequent  pardons.  As 
hope  is  the  first  and  greatest  spring  of 
action,  if  it  were  so,  that  out  of  twenty 
Convicts,  one  only  was  to  be  pardoned, 
the  thief  would  say,  "  Why  may  not  I 
be  that  one?"  But  since,  as  our  la\ys 
are  actually  administered,  not  one  in 
twenty  is  executed,  the  thief  acts  on  the 
chance  of  twenty  to  one  in  his  favour,  he 
acts  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  presump- 
tion of  indemnity:  and  I  verily  believe, 
that  the  confident  hope  of  indemnity  is 
the  cause  of  nineteen  in  twenty  robberies 
that  are  committed. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  executions 
themselves,  what  example  do  they  give? 
The  thief  dies  either  hardened,  or 
pt-nitent.      We  are  not  to  consider  such 


reflections  as  occur  to  reasonable  and 
good  men,  but  such  impressions  as  are 
made  on  the  thoughtless,  tlie  desperate, 
and  the  wicked.  These  men  look  on  the 
hardened  villain  with  envy  and  admira- 
tion. All  that  admiration  and  contempt 
of  death  with  which  lieroes  and  martyrs 
inspire  good  men  in  a  good  cause,  the 
abandoned  villain  feels  in  seeing  a 
desperado  like  himself  meet  death  with 
intrepidity.*  The  penitent  thief,  on  the 
other  band,  often  makes  the  sober  villain 
think  in  this  way ;  himself  oppressed 
with  poverty  and  want,  he  sees  a  man 
die  with  that  penitence  which  promises 
pardon  for  his  sins  here,  and  happiness 
hereafter ;  straight  he  thinks,  that  by 
robbery,  forgery,  or  murder,  he  can 
relieve  all  his  wants;  and  if  he  be 
brought  to  justice,  the  punishment  will 
be  short  and  trifling,  and  the  reward 
eternal. 

Even  in  crimes  which  are  seldom  or 
never  pardoned,  death  is  no  prevention. 
Housebreakers,  forgers,  and  coiners,  arc 
sure  to  be  banged:  yet  housebreaking, 
forgery,  and  coining,  are  tiio  very  crimes 
which  are  oftenest  committed.  Strange 
it  is,  that  in  the  case  of  blood,  of  which 
wc  ought  to  be  most  tender,  we  should 
still  go  on,  against  reason  and  igainst 
experience,to  makeunavailingsicughte'- 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  A  recent  event 
has  proved  that  policy  will  do   what 


•  May  21,  1831.  In  priDting  a  secmd  edi- 
tion, we  insert,  in  confirmation  of  this  senti- 
ment of  Sir  William  Meredith,  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  criminal  named  C'amj.bcll,  exe- 
cuted only  a  few  days  ago,  at  Glasgow,  for 
Housebreaking. 

On  receiving  sentence  of  death  on  a  previ- 
ous trial,  the  criminal  thus  addressed  the 
Court — "  /  have  your  good  will,  my  Lord: 
death  is  stveeter  thaii  confinement :  cowards 
die  many  times — I  will  die  but  once."  (See 
Glasgow  Chronicle  of  May  18,  1831.) 
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blood  cannot  do.— I  mean  the  late  regu- 
lation of  tlie  coinage.  Thirty  years 
together  men  were  continually  hanged 
for  coining  ;  still  it  went  on :  hut  on  the 
new  regulation  of  the  gold  coin,  it 
ceased.  This  event  proves  these  two 
things :  the  efficacy  of  police,  and  the 
inefficacy  of  hanging.  But,  is  it  not 
very  extraordinary,  that  since  the  regu- 
lation of  the  gold  coin,  an  act  has  passed , 
making  it  treason  to  coin  silver?  But 
has  it  stopped  the  coining  of  silver  ?  On 
the  contrary,  do  you  not  hear  of  it  more 
than  ever?  It  seems  as  if  the  law  and 
the  crime  bore  the  same  date.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  honourable  member 
thinks  who  brought  in  the  bill ;  but  per- 
haps some  feelings  may  come  across  his 
mind,  when  he  sees  how  many  lives  he 
is  taking  aivay  to  no  purpose.  Had 
it  been  fairly  stated,  and  specifically 
pointed  out,  what  the  mischief  in  coin- 
ing silver  in  the  utmost  extent  is,  that 
hanging  bill  might  not  have  been  so 
readily  adopted ;  under  the  name  of 
treason  it  found  an  easy  passage.  I, 
indeed,  have  always  understood  treason 
to  he  nothing  less  than  some  act  or  con- 
spirary  against  the  life  or  honour  of  the 
King,  and  the  safety  of  the  State ;  hut 
what  the  King  or  State  can  suffer  by 
my  taking  now  and  then  a  bad  sixpence, 
or  a  bad  shillintr,  I  cannot  imagine. 

By  this  nickname  of  treason,  how- 
ever, there  lies  at  this  moment  in  New- 
gate, under  sentence  to  be  barnt  alive,  a 
girl  just  turned  of  fourteen ;  at  her 
master's  Mdding,  she  hid  some  white- 
washed farthings  behind  her  stays,  on 
which  the  jury  found  her  guilty,  as  an 
accomplice  with  her  master  in  the  trea- 
son. The  master  was  hanjred  last  Wed- 
nesday :  and  the  facgots  all  lay  ready — 
no  reprieve  came  till  jnst  as  the  rart  was 
setting  out,  and  the  girl  would  have  been 
burnt  alive*  on  the  same  day,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  humane  but  casual  inter- 
ference of  Lord  Weymouth . ! 

Sir,  are  we  tanirht  to  exrrrate  the  fires 
of  Smitbfiold,  and  are  we  lightin?  them 
now  to  burn  a  poor  harmless  child  for 
hiding  a  white-washed  farthins:!  And 
yet  this  barbarous  sentence,  which  ought 
to  make  men  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
shedding  blood  for  such  trivial  causes, 
is  brought  as  a  reason  for  more  hanging 
and  burning.  It  was  recommended  to 
me  not  many  days  ago,  to  brine  in  a 
bill  to  make  it  treason  to  coin  copper, 


•  At  the  prr»ent  time  (1K3-3)  this  girl, 
initteail  i>f  belnj  hurnfti — wnnid  he  hnntrrrl, — 
tliot  heinK  the  «tily  alteration  which  the  law 
ill  that  ffspect  has  undergoDP. 


as  well  as  gold  and  silver.  Yet,  in  the 
forinafian  of  these  sanguinary  laws, 
humanity,  religion,  and  policy,  are 
thrown  out  of  tlie  question.  This  one 
wise  argument  is  always  sufficient;  if 
you  hang  for  one  fault,  why  not  for 
another  ?  If  for  stealing  a  sheep,  why 
not  for  a  cow  or  a  horse?  If  for  a  shil- 
ling, why  not  for  a  handkerchief  that  is 
worth  eighteen  pence?  and  so  on.  We 
therefore  ought  to  oppose  the  increase 
of  these  new  laws;  the  more,  because 
every  fresh  one  begets  twenty  others. 

Wlien  a  member  of  parliament  brings 
in  a  new  hanging  law,  he  begins  with 
mentioning  some  injury  that  may  be 
done  to  private  property,  for  which  a 
man  is  not  yet  liable  to  be  hanged ;  and 
thea  proposes  the  gallows  as  the  specific 
and  infallible  means  of  cnrc  and  pre- 
vention. But  the  bill,  in  progress  of 
time,  makes  crimes  capital,  that  scarce 
deserve  whipping.  For  instance,  the 
shoplifting  act  was  to  prevent  bankers, 
and  silversmiths'  and  other  shops,  where 
there  are  commonly  goods  of  great 
value,  from  beinir  robbed  :  but  it  goes 
so  far  as  to  make  it  death  to  lift  any 
thing  off  a  counter  with  intent  to  steal.f . 

Under  this  act,  one  Mary  Jones  was^fS*^ng 
executed,  whose  case  I  shall  just  men- ]J'*'[{J^,''°' 
tion ;  it  was   at   the  time  when  press- rommitted 
warrants  were  issued,  on  the  alarm  about "  mu^Min* 
Falkland  Islands.     The  woman' »  AK«-"'^"ti!U?* 
band  wat prrtMea,  thetr  ffooa*  inzed  fortiistnm. 
gome  deht  of  hit,  and  she,  with  two  small 
children,  turned  into  the  streets  a-be<T. 
irinff.     'Tis  a  circumstance  not  to  be 
forpotten,   that  she   was    very    young 
Cunder  nineteen)  and  most  remarkably 
handsome.    She  went  to  alinen-draner's 
shop,  took  some    coarse  linen  off  the 
counter,  and  slipped  it  under  her  cloak  ; 
the  shopman  saw  her,  and  she  laid  it 
down :  for  this  she  was  hanered.     Her 
defence   was   (I   have  the   trial  in  my 
pocket)  "  tliat  she  had  lived  in  credit 
and  toanted  for  nothing,  till  a  press- 
^ang  came  and  stole  her  husband  from 
her;  but  since  then,  she  had  no  bed  to 
lie  on  f  nothing  to  give  her  children  to 
eat ;  and  they  were  almost  naked;  and 
perhaps  she  might  have  done  something 
wronff,  for  she  hardly  knew  what  she 
did:"    The  parish  officers  testified  the 


f  The  law,  with  renin)  to  the  offrnce  of 
privately  steftlinsr  in  a  Khep,  ba*  hdcc  untfer- 
(fone  scTpral  "Iterations,  and  .Mr.  Pi-el  Imvinc 
rTifftlcd  the  fornifr  sfatntex  by  the  7th  and 
Kth  Gei).  IV,  and  introduced  no  new  enact- 
ment to  "nipplv  their  place,  the  offence  of 
•'  Sliop'iftine"  appears  to  be  no  longer  known 
to  the  law<i  of  England  at  a  ilitttHct  lipecies  ot 
larceny. 
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truth  of  this  story.  But  it  seems  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  shonliftinsf 
about  Ludgate:  an  example  was  tliouglit 
necessary ;  and  this  woman  was  hanged 
for  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  some 
shopkeepers  in  Ludgate-street.  When 
brought  to  receive  sentence,  she  behaved 
in  such  a  frantic  manner,  as  proved  her 
mind  to  be  in  a  distracted  and  despond- 
ing state ;  and  the  child  was  sucking  at 
her  breast  when  she  set  out  for  Tyburn 
[gallows.} 

Let  us  reflect  a  little  on  this  woman's 
fate.  The  poet  says,  "  An  honest  man  's 
the  noblest  work  of  God."  He  might 
have  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  a  beau- 
teous woman  's  the  nobl^t  work  of  God. 

But  for  what  cause  was  God's  creation 
robbed  of  this  its  noblest  work?  It  was 
for  no  injurv,  but  for  a  mere  attempt 
to  clothe  two  naked  children  by  unlaw- 
ful means.  Compare  this  with  what  the 
State  did,  and  what  the  law  did.  The 
State  bereaved  the  woman  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  children  of  a  father,  who 
was  all  their  support;  the  law  deprived 
the  woman  of  her  life,  and  the  children 
of  their  remaining  parent,  exposing 
them  to  every  danger,  insult,  and  merci- 
less treatment  that  destitute  and  help- 
less orphans  suffer.  Take  all  the  cxr- 
cumstances  together,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  fouler  murder  was  ever  com- 
mitted  against  law,  than  the  murder  of 
this  woman  by  law.  Some  who  hear 
me  are  perhaps  blaming  tke  judges,  the 
lury,  the  hangman;  but  neither  judge, 
■iurv,  nor  hangman,  is  to  blame;  they 
ire" ministerial  agents;  the  true  hang- 
man is  the  member  of  parliament ;  he 
who  frames  the  bloody  la^v,  is  answer- 
able for  the  blood  that  is  shed  under  it. 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration 
still.  Dyi'iff  as  these  unhappj  wretches 
often  do:who  knows  what  their  future  lot 
maybe  !— Perhaps,  my  honorable  friend 
who  moves  this  bill,  has  not  yet  consi- 
dered himself  in  the  light  of  an  execu- 
tioner  ;  no  man  has  more  humamty,  no 
man  a  stronger  sense  of  religion  than 
himself;  and  I  verily  be  leve  that  at 
this  moment,  he  wishes  as  little  success 
to  his  haneing  law  as  I  do.  H's  nature 
must  recoil  at  making  himself  he  cause, 
not  only  of  shedding  the  blood,  but 
perhaps  destroying  the  soul  ot  nis  lei- 
low-creatures!  , 

But  the  wretches  who  die  are  not  the 
only  sufferers;  there  are  more  and 
greater  objects  of  compassion  still :  1 
mean  the  surviving  relations  and  ^.'|'"'l*' 
Who  knows  how  many  innocent  children 
we  may  be  dooming  to  ignominy  and 
wretchedness!  Who  knows  how  many 
widows'  hearts  we  may  break  with  grief! 


— how  many  grey  hairs  of  parents  we 
may  bring  with  sorrow  to  the  grave! 

The  Mosaic  law  o-rdained,  that  for 
a  sheep  or  an  ox,  four  and  five  fold 
should  be  restored  :  and  for  robbing  a 
house,  double;  that  is,  one  fold  for 
reparation,  the  rest  for  example;  and 
the  forfeiture  was  greater,  as  the  pro- 
perty was  more  exposed.  If  the  thief 
came  by  night,  it  was  lawful  to  kill 
him;  but  if  he  came  by  day,  he  was 
only  to  make  restitution ;  and  if  he  had 
nothing,  he  was  to  be  sold  for  his  th»ft. 
This  is  all  that  God  required  in  felonies, 
nor  can  I  find  in  history  any  sample  of 
such  laws  as  ours,  except  a  code  that 
was  framed  at  Athens  by  Draco.  He 
made  every  offence  capital,  upon  this 
modern  way  of  reasoning ;  "  That 
petty  crimes  deserved  death,  and  he 
knew  nothing  worse  for  the  greatest." 
His  laws,  it  is  said,  were  written,  not 
with  ink,  but  with  blood ;  but  they  were 
of  short  duration,  being  all  repealed  by 
Solon,  except  one,  for  murder. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago 
by  my  honourable  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  to  repeal  some  of  the  most 
absurd  and  cruel  of  our  capital  laws. 
The  bill  passed  this  house,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  lords,  for  this  reason ; 
"  It  was  an  innovation,  they  said,  and 
subversion  of  law."  The  very  reverse 
is  truth.  These  hanging  laws  are  them- 
selves innovations.  JVo  less  than  three 
and  thirty  of  them  passed  during  the 
last  reign.*  1  believe  I  myself  was  the 
first  person  who  checked  the  progress 
of  them.  When  the  great  Alfred  came 
to  the  throne,  he  found  the  kingdom 
over-run  with  robbers ;  but  the  silly 
expedient  of  hanging  never  came  into 
his  head :  he  instituted  a  police,  which 
was,  to  make  every  township  answerable 
for  the  felonies  committed  in  it.  Thus 
property  became  the  guardian  of  pro- 
perty; and  all  robbery  was  so  effectually 
stopped,  that  (the  historians  tell  us)  in 
a  very  short  time  a  man  might  travel 
through  the  kingdom  unarmed,  with  his 
purse  in  his  hand. 

Treason,  murder,  rape,  and  burning 
a  dwelling-house,  were  all  the  crimes 
that  tvere  liable  to  be  punished  with 
death  by  our  good  old  common  law.\ 
And  such  was  the  tenderness,  such  the 
reluctance  to  shed  blood,  that  if  recom- 
pence  could  possibly  be  made,  life  was 
not  to    be    touched.      Treason   being 


*  No  less  than  187  different  offences  were 
made  ■punishable  with  pkath  hi/  statutes 
framed  between  the  years  1660  and  1819. 

f  Bnrninq:  a  barn  filled  with  corn,  was 
also  capital  by  the  common    law. 
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against  the  King,  the  remission  of  the 
crime  was  in  the  crown.  In  case  of 
murder  itself,  if  compensation  could  be 
made,  the  next  of  kin  might  discharge 
the  prosecution,  which,  if  once  dis- 
charged, cmild  not  be  revived.  If  a 
ravisiier  could  make  the  injured  woman 
satisfaction,  the  law  had  no  power  over 
him  ;  she  might  marry  the  man  under 
the  gallows,  if  she  pleased,  and  take 
him  from  the  jaws  of  death  to  the  lips 
of  matrimony.  But  so  fatally  are  we 
deviated  from  the  benignity  of  our 
ancient  laws,  that  there  is  now  under 
sentence  of  death  an  unfortunate  cler- 
gyman, who  made  satisfaction  for  the 
injury  he  attempted:  the  satisfaction 
was  accepted ;  and  yet  the  acceptance 
of  the  satisfaction,  and  the  prosecution, 
bear  the  same  date. 

There  does  not  occur  to  my  thoughts 
a  proposition  more  abhorrent  from 
nature,  and  from  reason,  than  that  in  a 
matter  of  property,  when  restitution  is 
made,  blood  should  still  be  required. 
Hut,  in  regard  to  our  whole  tyttem  of 
criminal  law,  and  much  more  to  our 
habits  of  thinking  and  reasoning  upon 
it,  there  is  a  sentence  of  the  great 
Roman  orator,  which  I  wish  those  who 
hear  me  to  remark.  Exhorting  the 
senate  to  put  a  stop  to  executions,  he 
says,  "  Nolite,  Quirites,  banc  sacvitiam 
V  *'  diutitls  pati ;  quae  non  modu  tot  cives 
"  atrocissim^  sustulit,  sed  humanitatem 
'^  ipsam  ademit  consuetudine  incommo- 
*•  dorum."  * 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  general 
principles  of  our  criminal  laws,  I  have 
only  a  short  word  or  two  to  add,  on  the 
two  propositions  now  before  us ;  one,  as 
moved  ny  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.   Comhe) — to   hang    persons   that 

•  Sir  WiUiam  Meredith,  quoting  Cicero's 
speech  from  nu-niory,  (^ave  the  sulistance  of 
this  fine  passai^e,  but  the  Innguaf^e  of  hit  illus- 
trii)us  author  preserves  still  greater  force  and 

beauty.     " .  Hanc  tollite  ex  civitate, 

Judices  !— hanc  pati  nolite  diutiiis  in  hac  re- 
publicft  vertari :  quae  non  niod6  id  habet  in 
se  mail,  qu6d  tot  cives  atrocissiini  sustulit, 
vervini  etiani  hominibus  lenissitnis  ademit  nii- 
trricordiam  consuetudine  iticommodoruni  /"  .. 
" .  Away  with  this  [familiarized  but- 
chery] from  the  State ! — Allow  it  not,  O 
Judges  !  to  prevail  any  Ioniser  in  the  Com- 
monwealth '.  It  has  not  only  the  disiistrous 
effect  uf  cutting  uif  so  many  of  your  fi-llow- 
citizens  in  a  most  atmcioos  manner,  but  it 
bath  even  rooted  onXfrom  mm  of  the  mildett 
dispoxitinn  the  sentiment  of  mercy — by  the 
familinr  practice  (j/'slauohtkr  !" 


wilfully  set  fire  to  ships;  the  other 
moved  as  an  amendment  by  my  honour- 
able friend  (Sir  Charles  Bunbury), — to 
compel  such  offenders  to  work  seven 
years  on  the  Thames. 

The  question  arises  from  the  alarming 
events  of  the  late  fires  at  Portsmoutii 
and  Bristol ;  for  which  the  incendiary 
is  put  to  death.  But,  will  an  act  of 
parliament  prevent  such  men  as  John 
the  Painter  from  coming  into  the  world, 
or  control  them  when  they  are  in  it  ?  You 
might  as  well  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  appearance,  or  regnlate  the  motions, 
of  a  comet.  Jolm  the  Painter  was  so  far 
from  fearing  death,  that  he  courted  it ; 
was  so  far  from  concealing  his  act,  that 
he  told  full  as  much  as  was  true,  to  his 
own  conviction.  When  once  a  villain 
turns  enthusiast,  he  is  above  all  law. 
Punishment  is  his  reward,  and  death  his 
glory.  But,  though  this  law  will  be 
useless  against  viluiins,  it  is  dangerous, 
and  may  be  fatal  to  many  innocent  per- 
sons. Tnere  is  not  an  honest  industrious 
carpenter  or  sailor,  who  may  not  b«  en- 
dangered in  the  course  of  his  daily  la- 
bour ;  they  are  constantly  using  fire  and 
combustible  matter,  about  shipping,  and 
tarring,  pitching,  and  caulking:  acci- 
dents are  continually  happening ;  and 
who  knows  how  many  of  these  accidents 
may  be  attributed  to  design  ?  The  act, 
indeed,  says,  the  firing  must  be  done 
wilfully  and  maliciously ;  but  judges 
and  juries  do  not  always  distinguish 
right  between  the  fact  and  the  intention. 
Itis  the  province  of  a  jury  only  to  try 
the  fact  by  the  intention  ;  but  they  are 
too  apt  to  judge  of  the  intention  by  the 
fact.  Justices  of  the  peace,  however, 
are  not  famed  for  accurate  and  nice  dis- 
tinctions; and  all  the  horrors  of  an  igno- 
minious death  would  be  too  much  to 
threaten  every  honest  shipwright  with, 
for  what  may  happen  in  the  necessary 
work  of  his  calling. 

But,  as  I  think  punishment  necessary 
for  so  heinous  an  offence,  and,  as  the  end 
of  all  punishment  is  example;  of  the  two 
modes  of  punishment,  /  shall  prefer  that 
which  is  most  profitable  in  point  of  ex- 
ample. Allowing,  then,  the  punishment 
of  death  its  utmost  force,  it  is  only 
SHORT  and  momeWtaRT;  that  of 
labour  PERMANENT;  and  so  much 
more  example  is  gained  in  him  who  is 
reserved  for  labour,  than  in  him  who  is 
put  to  death,  as  there  are  hours  in  the 
life  of  the  one,  beyond  the  short  moment 
of  the  other's  death. 


ADDRESS. —  The  Christian  Reader  v/'xW  naturally  bo  anxious  lo  perform 
his  part,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  admirable  principles,  so  well  expounded 
in  the  above  Speech  of  Sir  Wni.  Mercdilii,  lulf  a  century  a^o.     He  will  be 
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desirous  to  acquit  his  own  conscience  of  even  a  passive  acquiescence  in 
the  sanguinary  and  mercikss  system  which  that  enlightened  legislator 
so  ably  exposed — he  will  wish,  not  only  to  keep  his  own  hands  pure  from 
the -iniquity  of  human  extermination,  but  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  cleanse 
the  land  of  the  stain  of  blood.  For  the  latter  purpose  there  are  tioo  means, 
neither  of  them  troublesome  or  expensive  ;  in  both  of  which  the  assistance 
and  agency  of  the  softer  sex— feeling  as  they  do  for  the  misery  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  which  tlte  system  creates — will  be  of  inestimable  value. 

Thejint  of  these  is  to  procure  a  few  of  the  Tracts  containing  information  on 
the  "  PuNiSHMENt-OF  Death,"  which  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  country 
towns,  aud  to  lend  or  distribute  them  to  be  read  among  his  townsmen  and 
neighbours. 

The  second  is  to  procure  Petitions  on  the  subject  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
from  the  town  or  neighbourhood  where  he  resides — for  which  Petitions  the 
following  instructions  are  submitted : 

In  tru  t'm     {     The  Petitions  may  be  upon  either  parchmeiit  or  paper. 
*      r  I  US  j       j,^^^  Petitions  should  be  sigued,  one  to  each  House  of 
J  or  ar  owing  \  t»    i.  .  o       » 

up    e  I  tons.  ^      ,j,j^  Petition  may  he  virittenin  a.  common  hand. 
-  .       (      Petitiiius  from  large  town*  would  have  additional  respect- 

Instructiona )  g],jjj|y   „.gjg  ^^^  proifession  (if  any),  and  residence,  inserted 
forsigmng.    \  ^ner  tlie  signature. 

/     When  it  appears  desirable  to  forward  the  Petition  dira-t 
in  A  Member  of  Parliament,  ot  Peer,   it  may,  in  such  case, 
Instructions     be  sent  po>f age-free;  but  it  is  necessary  Xo  fold  it  like  a 
for  transfnit-  )  newspaper,  with  the  ends  open,  and  to  mark  the  envelope, 
ting  to  Lon'  \  "  Petition  to  Parliament."     Any  letter  <m  the  subject  to 
doH.  the  Peer   or   M<m»ber,   must  not    be    inclosed,    but    sent 

separately,  and  should  earnestli/  intreal  their  support  when- 
ever tlie  question  comes  before  Parliament. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretaries  in  Lopdon,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin.    (See  page  2.) 
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THE  FAST  DAY  AND  THE  CHOLERA. 

It  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell  how  the  Fast  Day, 
which  has  been  appointed  for  the  twenty-first  of  this  month,  will 
be  observed.  We  can,  without  presumption,  become  its  histo- 
rians by  anticipation.  We  lay  no  claim  to  second  sight,  nor  have 
we  any  revelations  to  make  in  an  imknown  tongue.  It  is  not 
altogether  that  *  the  sunset  of  life  gives  us  mystical  lore  ;'  but  the 
sun,  or  perhaps  rather  the  moon  of  fasting  is  deep  in  its  decline, 
and  so,  •  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.'  Our  prefi- 
gurations  make  no  pretensions  to  divinity,  or  even  to  magnifi- 
cence. We  see  not,  in  our  visions,  a  puissant  and  devout  nation 
kneeling  in  singleness  of  heart  before  its  own  undivided  altar,  its 
plumed  head  bowing  to  the  dust,  and  the  trust  of  its  heart 
ascending,  like  the  unbroken  and  aspiring  flame  of  a  sacrifice,  to 
heaven.  There  can  be  nothing  like  this  in  the  harsh,  vulgar,  and 
discordant  reality  which  is  soon  to  be  presented  to  our  senses.  The 
fast  day  will  come,  and  people  will  leave  off  working,  but  nobody  will 
abstain  from  eating,  save  those  whom  poverty  compels  to  keep  pe- 
rennial fast.  Even  from  them,  it  may  be  presumed,  charity  will  not 
withhold  the  soup  which  is  distributed  the  more  vigorously  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  help  to  keep  the  cholera  from  the  neighbourhood. 
The  theatres  will  be  closed,  the  churches  will  be  open,  and  the 
shops  will  manage  their  shutters  so  as  to  hit  the  happy  medium. 
Amongst  the  higher  classes,  a  handsome  dish  of  salt  fish,  at  the  head 
of  the  well-spread  table,  by  way  of  addition  not  of  substitution,  will 
suffice  to  mark  the  day  decorously.  Our  statesmen  and  senators 
will  be  in  conclave,  using  their  brief  breathing  time  to  arrange 
the  tactics  of  the  next  week's  debate,  and  plan  how  the  next 
party  blow  is  to  be  struck  or  parried.  At  the  other  extreme, 
some  of  the  ragged  radicals  of  the  Rotunda  may  be  heartily 
eating  their  subscription  dinner,  with  ominous  consistency  still 
showing  their  opposition  to  things  as  they  are,  by  proceedings  not 
unattended  with  danger  about  the  throat.  The  steam-boats  will 
feed,  as  usual,  the  huge  mouths  of  their  engines;  and  digest  the 
collation  by  rapid  motion  up  the  river  and  down  the  river,  with 
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their  cargoes  of  liberated  clerks,  who  thus  keep  holiday.     There 
will  be  walking,  and  riding,  and  tea-drinking,  and  ruralizing,  in 
spite  of  March  winds ;  and  London  will  look  as  gay  as  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  it  mourned  at  the  funeral  of  George  the 
Fourth,  the  father  of  his  people,  or  at  that  of  George  the  Third, 
the  father  of  his  people  before  hina.     And  many  there  will  be  who 
will  think  that  a  fast  day,  appointed  by  government,  is  a  serious 
and  sedate  thing,  and  to  be  entertained  with  a  sedate  and  serious 
countenance,  especially  on  account  of  the  children,  and  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  they  will 
go  once  to  church  to  set  them  all  a  good  example.     And  the  or- 
thodox dissenters,  having  had  their  fast  beforehand,  and  being 
just  now  zealous  for  dissent,  will  keep  the  day  with  a  proviso,  as 
some  marry  with  a  protest,  seizing  it  merely  as  a  preaching  op- 
portunity.    And  some  churchmen  will  keep  the  day  in  the  spirit 
of  superstition,  thinking  to  placate  an  angry  Deity  by  prayer  and 
ceremony ;  and  others  will  observe  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  faerce  tana- 
ticism,  vituperating  whatever  there  is  in  the  country  of  liberality, 
benevolence,  and  enjoyment.     Such,  practically,  will  the  fast  day 
be,  with  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  government,  by 
which  the  day  has  been  appointed,  cannot,  if  it  would,  make  it 

otherwise.  .  , 

The  government,  then,  as  to  such  a  purpose  as  this,  is  utterly 
impotent.     It  cannot  enforce  a  national  fast  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  which  is  borne  out  by  a  theological  dictionary.     It  can  only 
command  a  partial  cessation  of  business,  and  the  partial  use  ot 
certain  forms  of  words  purporting  to  be  prayers.     The  circum- 
stance is  one  indication,  amongst  many,  of  a  fact  which  we  have 
before  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  and  which  is  characteristic  ot  the 
present  time :  that  we  are  in  a  transition  state,  from  one  form  of 
society  to  another,  and  lack  that  unity  between  government  and 
people  which  is  requisite  for  all  great  national  purposes.     In 
homely  phrase,  we  do  not,  and  in  the  present  state  of  things  we 
cannot,  all  pull  together.     When  rulers  act,  the  people  are  not 
seconding,  but  jealously  watching,  their  efforts.      When  rulers 
preach,  the  people  laugh.     When  there  is  profession  on  the  one 
part,  there  is  suspicion  on  the  other.     The  form  of  authority 
stalks  about  with  a  dark  sullenness  for  its  shadow;  and  every 
threatening  has  an  echo.     There  is  but  little  of  that  which  should 
be  universal,  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation.      Even  our 
democratic  politicians  trust  in  a  system  of  checks  and  counter- 
poises; power  always  on  the  change,  and  suspicion  always  on  ttie 
alert.     And  so  it  must  be,  and  nothing  better  than  this  nice  ba- 
lancing can  we  have,  till  the  rulers  and    the  ruled  are  as  one. 
When  that  which  represents  the  head,  in  a  state,  is  like  the  head 
of  the  body,  the  national  organ  of  intelligence  and  volition,  then 
shall  we  possess  the  unity  which  is  power.     Let  the  community 
perceive  that  the  agency  of  its  institutions  is  to  throw  the  direcr 
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tion  of  its  affairs  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  gifted  with  the 
highest  intelligence  and  the  purest  henevolence,  and  they  will, 
with  the  obedience  and  accordance  of  the  members  of  a  healthful 
body,  follow  the  impulses  of  head  and  heart.  Did  we  all  feel 
that  our  rulers  stood  in  this  comparative  position  towards  us,  the 
fast  which  they  enjoin,  were  such  rulers  to  enjoin  one,  would  be 
observed  generally  and  devoutly.  And,  as  is  most  probable,  did 
they  enjoin  something  else  in  preference,  that  would  be  fulfilled 
with  the  alacrity  of  hearty  concurrence  and  confidence.  When  a 
patriarch  of  old,  the  priest  and  king  of  his  populous  household, 
commanded  fast  or  sacrifice,  his  children  and  his  slaves  fasted  or 
sacrificed  devoutly.  Had  Moses  commanded  an  extraordinary 
fast  in  the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  would  not  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  leisure  day  to  make  pic-nic  parties  adown  the  dells  or 
up  the  pinnacles  of  Horeb.  When  the  polytheism  of  Rome  was 
in  its  palmy  state,  before  the  philosophy  of  Greece  had  eaten  out 
its  heart,  leaving  only  the  external  shell,  and  while  augur  could 
look  augur  in  the  face  without  laughing,  consuls  and  pontifical 
were  paramount  over  the  public  mind,  and  at  their  bidding  it 
would  humble  itself  before  the  altars  of  their  gods.  Nor  less 
might  had  he  of  papal  Rome,  while  yet  he  sat  in  God's  temple, 
like  a  god,  the  living  law  of  Christendom.  Even  the  laird  of  a 
Scottish  clan  had  power  over  the  stomachs,  knees,  and  thoughts 
of  his  clansmen.  All  could  do  that,  which  the  government  of  the 
most  popular  monarch  of  the  British  empire,  with  all  its  ma- 
chinery of  ministers  of  state,  of  justice,  and  of  religion,  cannot  do ; 
and  in  attempting  which  it  only  whistles  to  the  wind.  The  reason 
is  plain.  Those  authorities,  whatever  their  imperfections,  were 
in  harmony  with  the  communities  over  which  they  presided ;  they 
were  felt  to  represent  the  opinions,  desires,  interests,  of  those 
communities ;  to  be  qualified  for  ruling  by  superior  wisdom  and 
goodness,  (as  wisdom  and  goodness  were  then  estimated,)  and  so 
in  what  they  did  the  community  they  ruled  went  with  them.  So 
it  must  be  again.  This  harmony  must  return.  Not  by  the  return 
of  patriarchal  or  despotic  authority.  The  world  has  outgrown 
them  for  ever.  Not  by  outward  uniformity  of  religious  profession 
and  ceremony  ;  the  time  for  that  has  gone  by  too ;  but  by  insti- 
tutions which  throw  up  into  the  government  of  the  state  men 
whom  all  confide  in  as  the  best  qualified.  America  approximates 
towards  this  condition.  Congress  has  far  more  power  than  par- 
liament; more  power  over  people's  minds.  It  carries  opinion 
with  it  more  surely.  Its  recommendation,  if  issued  without  penal 
sanction,  would  meet  with  more  respect.  The  Reform  Bill  will 
help  us  to  approximate  towards  this  condition.  In  that  tendency 
consists  its  worth.  If  well  followed  up,  there  will  be  a  subsiding 
of  the  wars  of  factions  and  classes.  We  shall  advance  towards 
national  unity.  We  shall  begin  to  contemplate  a  distinct  social 
aim  in  our  proceedings,  and  direct  them  towards  such  forms  as  all 
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will  acknowledge  to  produce  the  legislation  of  wisdom,  and  the 
government  of  affection.  Meantime  there  is  much  to  be  done; 
there  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  ;  and  amongst  them  is  the 
expediency  of  dropping  quietly  whatever  the  past  has  left  us  which 
is  unfit  for  present  use,  and  ceasing  to  order  national  fasts  when 
the  nation  has  ceased  to  have  faith  in  fasts. 

The  moral  feebleness  of  the  government  is  apparent  not  only 
in  the  inefficiency  of  the  command,  but  in  the  influence  by  which 
its  promulgation  has  been  forced  upon  them.  We  do  not  mean 
that  any  other  administration  would  have  had  more  moral 
strength,  or  so  much  ;  the  weakness  to  which  we  refer  arises  from 
the  present  state  of  society,  and  the  want  of  a  sufficient  and  ap- 
propriate accommodation  in  our  institutions  to  the  progress  which 
society  has  made.  Such  weakness  is  inherent  in  all  attempts  to 
rule  the  present  by  those  forms  of  the  past  which  increased  intel- 
ligence has  rendered  obsolete.  Who  believes  that  men  of  such 
minds  as  Lords  Brougham,  Grey,  and  Althorp,  really  expect  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  cholera  by  a  public  fast  ?  Who  ima- 
gines that  the  physicians  have  faith  in  their  own  prescription  ? 
We  say  nothing  of  opinions  which  those  individuals  or  other 
members  of  the  government  may  have  at  any  time  avowed  ;  we 
say  nothing  of  the  rationality  or  irrationality  of  the  notion  of  the 
efficacy  of  fasting  ;  we  look  simply  at  the  modern  political  history 
of  Sunday.  We  look  at  those  cabinet  dinners,  and  privy  council 
meetings,  which  Monday's  newspaper  records,  week  after  week,  in 
almost  unbroken  succession.  J3e  they  right  or  wrong  in  those 
meetings  and  dinings,  these  are  not  the  men  to  attempt  the  crea- 
tion for  the  country  of  a  fifty-third  Sabbath  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two.  They  are  clearly  not  acting  on  their 
own  views  and  feelings.  After  Lord  Althorp's  denial,  we  will  not 
say  that  no  fast  would  have  been  proclaimed  but  for  Mr.  Perceval's 
motion,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  would  never  have  been  contem- 
plated save  in  deference  to  the  theological  faction  of  which  he  is 
the  organ.  We  do  believe  it  to  have  originated  in  a  desire  to 
deprecate  their  hostility,  or  to  conciliate  their  support,  or  at  least 
to  purchase  their  neutrality.  The  nation  neither  wanted,  wished, 
nor  will  observe  it,  (as  a  proper  fast,  that  is,)  but  a  party  of  enthu- 
siasts were  craving  for  it,  and  they  have  carried  their  point.  So 
it  continually  happens  in  this  country.  We  are  not  one  people, 
but  a  collection  of  little  bands,  united  amongst  themselves  by  a 
peculiar  interest  or  opinion,  and  each  waging  a  sort  of  predatory 
warfare  against  the  whole.  The  ultra-Evangelical  Church  cohort 
will  now  inscribe  National  Fast  upon  its  banners,  as  those  of  a 
regiment  of  the  line  bear  the  inscription  of  'Alexandria'  or  '  Tala- 
vera.'  They  think  they  have  done  something  for  the  Deity. 
They  have  gained  a  victory  for  his  glory  over  the  liberalism  and 
infidehty  of  the  age.  Truly  that  must  be  a  feeble  government 
which  they  have  mastered,  or  which  stoops  to  placate  their  vio- 
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lence  ;  and  that  must  be  a  precious  party  of  which  Mr.  Perceval 
is  the  leader.  His  effusions  are  unrivalled  by  those  of  any  other 
man  who  is  allowed  to  be  at  large.  His  theology  is  only  equalled 
by  his  oratory.  He  presided  at  the  formation  of  the  Trinitarian 
Bible  Society  on  the  7th  of  December  last,  and  described  it  as  a 
*  meeting  in  the  face  of  the  great  tide  of  the  day.'  Moreover  he 
affirmed  with  confidence,  '  having  known  what  it  is  to  be  on  the 
right,  and  to  be  on  the  left  hand  side  of  that  question,'  *  that  that 
spirit  of  liberalism  is  a  subtle  snare  of  Satan.*  He  announced, 
on  the  same  occasion,  how  '  it  had  pleased  God,  in  his  infinite 
mercy  to  him,  to  make  him  willing  to  propose  to  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament'  that  they  should  address  the  King  to  pro- 
claim this  same  fast.  He  derived  his  encouragement  to  this 
attempt  from  the  fact  that  the  *  cities  of  the  plain  destroyed  with 
Sodom  were  ten,'  of  which  Lot  prayed  that  '  one  might  be  spared 
to  his  infirmity,'  and  the  '  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  as  shown  in 
the  Apocalypse,  are  ten,'  of  which  he  hopes  to  be  the  Lot,  and 
have  one,  we  suppose,  •  spared  to  his  infirmity.'  Another  motive 
which,  as  he  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  him  to 
move  for  a  fast,  was  that  the  nation,  (in  his  vocabulary,)  and  the 
oligarchy,  in  our  vocabulary,  had,  in  its  infinite  prodigality  of  the 
people's  money,  made  him  a  pensioner.  He  is  one  of  the  lilies 
of  corruption's  field,  which  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  though 
we  cannot  say  much  about  his  eclipsing  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 
This  pension  was  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  father's  services :  he 
being  the  son  of  the  most  pragmatical  minister  that  ever  mis- 
governed this  country ;  and  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
in  mistake, — having  been  saved  by  his  conscience,  we  hope,  not 
less  than  by  his  littleness  of  mind,  from  any  such  great  and 
glaring  crime  as  could  bring  down  the  arm  of  vengeance  upon 
him  on  his  own  account.  Amongst  other  payments  on  the 
same  score,  the  half-starving  people  pay  this  his  son  1500/. 
a-year,  that  he  may  dine  comfortably  every  day,  and  his  reli- 
gion impels  him  to  repay  them  by  consecrating  a  day  on  which 
they  shall  please  heaven  by  not  dining  at  all.  How  long  in 
arrear  of  its  intelligence  must  the  institutions  of  the  country  be, 
when  such  a  man  as  this  can  be  sent  to  parliament,  to  expel  the 
reporters  from  the  gallery,  and  read  Deuteronomy  to  the  benches ! 
The  report  of  the  meeting  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  other 
documents  in  our  possession,  would  enable  us  to  give  some  curious 
proofs  of  the  ignorance,  intolerance,  fanaticism,  turbulence,  and 
virulence  of  the  faction  which  he  represents.  We  spare  our  read- 
ers the  useless  disgust;  if  they  want  to  know  more,  let  them  read 
the  '  Record'  newspaper.  To  be  hectored  by  any  thing  that  could 
come  out  of  such  mouths,  into  proclaiming  that  for  one  day  the 
people  should  not  put  any  thing  into  their  mouths,  is  surely  a 
misplaced  attempt  at  conciliation.  The  present  ministry  is  too 
much  addicted  to  this ;  they  too  often  ask,  what  will  Mrs.  Grundy 
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say?  and  should  study  the  good  old  fable  of  the  old  man,  his  son, 
and  the  ass.  They  have  tried  in  vain  to  stand  well  with  a  tory 
clergy  and  a  tory  peerage,  and  they  may  try  as  vainly  to  stand 
well  with  those  who  cant  and  those  who  rant.  They  can  only 
build  up  a  permanent  and  useful  authority  on  the  basis  of  public 
approval  and  enlightened  principle.  They  should  make  no  com- 
promise with  factions,  aristocratical,  political,  commercial,  or 
theological.  They  should  aim  at  ruling  for  the  nation  and  by 
the  nation.  They  will  then  grasp  the  true  rod  of  Aaron,  which 
will  bud  and  blossom  for  ages  after  it  has  swallowed  up  all  these 
little  vipers. 

It  is  astonishing  that  so  much  ignorance  and  superstition  should 
yet  survive  in  the  notions  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  pass  current 
amongst  us,  concerning  the  operations  of  Providence,  and  the 
efficacy  of  ceremony.  It  is  clear,  that  whatever  be  the  law  or 
means  of  its  progress,  the  cholera  has  hitherto  advanced  in  a 
direction  which  can  be  indicated,  and,  we  may  almost  add,  at  a 
rate  which  can  be  calculated.  It  neither  visits  a  sinning  country 
by  miracle,  nor  avoids  or  leaves  a  praying  country  by  miracle. 
It  obeys  the  fixed  laws  of  physical  existence.  We  know  that 
those  laws  are  only  the  uniform  operations  of  Providence  :  hence 
every  suffering  is  providential  infliction,  as  every  blessing  is  pro- 
vidential bounty.  For  this  very  reason,  it  is  not  piety  but  super- 
stition which  associates  Providence  peculiarly  with  the  spread  of 
this  disease.  It  is  either  superstition  or  cant  which  takes  such  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  Providence  into  the  preamble  of  an 
act  of  parliament — cant,  perhaps,  in  the  legislature,  by  way  of 
compliment  to  superstition  out  of  the  legislature  ;  for  we  can 
scarcely  ascribe  superstition  to  the  present  Bishop  of  London, 
and  still  less  to  the  late  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The 
Lord  Advocate  is  not  perhaps  to  be  held  personally  responsible ; 
for  it  seems  that  he  had  been  specially  informed  that  the  cholera 
was  the  work  of  Providence,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
the  letters  written  to  him  from  Scotland  on  that  subject.  The 
Bishop  of  London  pleaded  precedent, — it  having  been  enacted 
that  the  fire  of  London  and  the  illness  of  George  the  Third  were 
by  Divine  Providence.  This  was  an  unhappy  pair  of  precedents 
for  his  pious  preamble,  as  the  great  fire  turned  out  a  great 
blessing  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  king's  illness,  if  a  judicial 
calamity  at  all,  could  only  be  so  upon  himself. 

There  is  something  worse  than  inconsistency  in  such  phrase- 
ology. It  not  only  misrepresents  the  mode  of  operation,  and 
virtually  denies  the  universality  of  Divine  Providence,  but  it  also 
misrepresents  the  moral  qualities,  and  virtually  denies  the  uni- 
versal benignity  of  the  divine  character.  There  is  not  only  the 
mischief  of  selecting  from  the  mingled  mass  of  what  is  painful 
and  what  is  pleasurable,  that  which  is  pre-eminently  painful,  in 
order  to  connect  it  peculiarly  with  the  notion  of  Providence,  but 
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there  is  the  yet  farther  and  deeper  mischief  of  intimating  that  it 
is  retributory  and  vindictive  infliction 

But  on  this  point  we  have  already  animadverted,  (p.  48.) 
Cholera  is  not  more  closely  connected  with  crime  than  with 
calamity.  It  attacks  those  who  drink,  but  it  spares  not  those 
who  only  starve.  It  seizes  alike  on  the  constitution  which  vicious 
indulgences  have  shattered,  and  on  that  which  virtuous  privations 
have  enfeebled.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  vice  is  punished 
by  Providence  here,  and  that  is  by  the  sufferings,  physical  or 
mental,  which  are  its  natural  consequences.  Of  these,  cholera 
may  be  an  incidental  aggravation,  but  certainly  with  no  such 
precision  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  selected  and  proclaimed  as  a  divine 
punishment.  Its  career  over  the  earth  has  evidently  been  guided 
by  some  other  than  a  retributory  principle,  and  by  one  which  is 
not  moral  but  physical.  The  highest  estimate,  then,  which  can 
be  entertained  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  fasting,  does  not 
authorize  any  anticipation  of  their  arresting  its  progress.  Sinful 
enough  we  are,  but  that  sin  is  aggravated,  though  professedly 
repented  of,  when  we  talk  of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  our 
heavenly  Father  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  results  of  those 
physical  laws  which  are  the  operations  of  his  unfathomable 
wisdom  and  unbounded  love. 

The  eflScacy  of  f)rayer  is  not  in  changing  the  course  of  nature. 
Since  the  age  of  miracles  its  force  has  been  never  physical  but 
moral,  it  is  the  devout  expression  of  our  wishes,  but  can  never 
effect  the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes  if  they  be  inconsistent 
with  those  laws  of  nature  which  are  the  will  of  God,  It  may 
heal  the  wounded  spirit,  but  not  the  maimed  body.  It  may  pu- 
rify the  heart,  but  not  the  atmosphere.  In  its  province  it  is 
mighty,  beyond  that  it  is  powerless.  The  slow  and  clumsy  ma- 
chinery of  the  church  has  worked  so  as  to  furnish  a  strange  exhi- 
bition of  the  futility  of  its  forms.  Prayers  were  issued  by  autho- 
rity that  the  supposed  plague  might  not  reach  our  shores,  and 
these  having  been  read  in  the  northern  towns,  through  its  rise, 
prevalence,  and  decline  there,  are  followed  by  others,  in  which, 
after  having  so  long  prayed  that  the  disease,  which  was  come, 
might  be  kept  away,  they  now  humble  themselves  on  account 
of  its  arriving,  when  from  them  it  has  already  gone.  This  is  one 
of  the  frequently  occurring  absurdities  of  prescribed  devotions. 
Thus  it  is,  that  a  state  religion  attempts  to  avail  itself  of  the  sup- 
posed efficacy  of  prayer.  In  what  the  efficacy  of  fasting  is  pre- 
sumed to  consist,  we  cannot  tell.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has 
sorely  misled  Lord  Londonderry  if  fasting  have  any  physical 
power  in  the  prevention  of  cholera.  Fasting  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  grief,  and,  therefore,  in  early  ages  and  eastern  coun- 
tries, men  endeavoured  to  express  and  to  produce  mental  sorrow 
and  abasement  by  abstinence  from  food.  False  and  superstitious 
religions  have  generally  abounded  in  fastings.    They  have  been 
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little  countenanced  by  true  religion.  There  is  the  example  of  the 
pharisees  indeed  ;  but  their  fastings  were  traditionary  and  not 
legal.  Moses  ordained  one  day  of  fasting  in  the  year,  and  thirty 
days  of  feasting.  And  the  dispensation  which  he  founded  was 
ceremonial,  temporary,  and  introductory.  Christianity  proclaimed 
no  fast.  No  precept  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  appealed  to. 
If  there  be  efficacy  in  such  an  observance  it  is  not  derived  from 
a  divine  promise,  but  must  be  demonstrated  by  human  expe- 
rience. And  how  stands  our  experience  just  now  r*  The  Scotch 
first  resolved  to  fast,  and  immediately  the  cholera  came  upon 
them.  The  Presbytery  determined  not  to  wait  for  the  general 
fast,  but  to  anticipate  it,  and  yet  the  cholera  went  on  spreading. 
They  held  their  fast,  but  the  cholera  did  not  part  from  them,  and 
has  not  been  banished  from  their  country.  In  London,  if  cause 
and  effect  are  to  be  argued  from  sequence,  the  proclamation  at- 
tracted the  cholera ;  the  congregational  fast  verified  its  exist- 
ence in  Rotherhithe;  and  the  observance  of  the  national  fast  may 
be  expected  to  extend  it  over  the  whole  metropolis.  This  is  sorry 
encouragement.  It  should  make  our  statesmen  and  theologians 
suspect  that  they  do  not  exactly  understand,  or  correctly  repre- 
sent the  principles  on  which  Providence  governs  the  world.  It 
is  sad  enough  to  see  a  people  heartily  united  in  the  faith  of  an 
angry  and  changeful  Deity,  interrupting  vindictively  his  own  wise 
laws ;  and  in  the  practice  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  fastings, 
which  are  presumed  to  be  potential :  but  it  is  worse  to  see  the 
language  which  belongs  to  such  notions,  solemnly  employed  in 
legislation  by  men  who  know  better,  to  a  nation  which  knows  better, 
in  deference  to  a  little  band  of  bustling  bigots. 

Almost  every  day  brings  fresh  evidence,  which  has  long  passed 
the  point  at  which  it  ought  to  be  convincing,  that  on  no  rational 
principle  can  the  cholera  be  selected  for  the  bad  eminence  to 
which  it  is  raised  by  the  proclamation  for  a  fast.  If  we  must 
fast  for  a  disease,  why  not  for  consumption,  which  destroyed 
almost  5,000  persons  in  London  during  the  last  year  ?  This  is 
the  same  proportion  to  the  population  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
taUty  (760,000),  that  the  number  of  fatal  cases  (about  300)  of 
cholera  in  Newcastle  is  to  42,760,  the  population  of  that  town. 
"When  we  remember  that  many  of  these  cases  were  probably 
doubtful,  and  that  the  returns  of  deaths  ascribed  to  cholera  have 
never  showed  a  proportionate,  but  usually  a  comparatively  small, 
increase  in  the  total  of  deaths,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  regard 
consumption  as  the  worst  plague  of  the  two.  The  average  mor- 
tality of  infants  in  London  is  yet  larger.  Why  should  it  not  be 
projected  to  redeem  by  fasting  the  lives  of  children  from  an  angry 
Deity  ?  Various  diseases  have,  at  different  times,  as  may  be  seen 
by  Mr.  Marshall's  most  important  work  on  the  mortality  of  the  me- 
tropolis, been  more  devastating  than  this  ;  which  after  all  will,  we 
have  little  doubt,  be  ascertained  to  be  only  an  old  disease  under  a 
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new  name  ;  its  symptoms  aggravated  perhaps  by  some  temporary 
causes  into  unusual  virulence.  We  have  greater  evils  than  this 
in  the  land  for  which  to  fast,  would  fastings  avail  to  heal  them. 
Had  we  such  faith,  we  would  fast  for  the  prolonged  anxiety  of 
the  country,  with  all  its  attendant  mischiefs,  by  the  delay  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  We  would  fast  for  the  sanguinary  character  of  our 
penal  code.  We  would  fast  for  the  ignorance,  wretchedness, 
and  crime,  which  are  perpetuated  in  the  land,  by  the  inefficiency 
of  our  institutions  for  the  great  ends  of  human  society.  The 
very  panic  which  has  been  fostered  is  already,  by  its  influences 
on  trade  and  commerce,  generating  far  more  suflering  than  ever 
the  cholera  is  likely  to  produce.  Oh,  there  will  be  fasting 
enough  !  In  the  distress,  which  will  have  been,  we  fear,  so  un- 
wisely aggravated,  may  God  have  mercy  on  our  country  by 
stirring  up  all  men  of  sound  minds  and  hearts  to  labour  unre- 
mittingly for  the  immediate  and  enduring  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 

Let  Percevals  give  up  their  sinecures,  and  Gordons  learn  the 
language  of  charity  ;  let  bishops  look  for  gospel,  and  not  parlia- 
mentary, precedents  ;  and  statesmen  renounce  cajolery  and  com- 
promise ;  let  legislation  become  the  expression  of  a  people's  will 
for  the  promotion  of  a  people's  good  ;  let  knowledge  be  untaxed 
and  religionists  be  neither  bribed  nor  plundered  ;  let  devotion  be 
left  to  the  spontaneity  of  men's  hearts  and  voices ;  let  monopoly 
be  disarmed  of  its  iron  rod,  and  labour  freed  from  its  shackles  ; 
and  let  the  middle  classes  awake  from  their  apathy,  before  they 
are  crushed  between  the  higher  and  the  lower,  whom  it  is  their 
hitherto  neglected  mission  to  conciliate,  blend,  harmonize,  and 
ultimately  identify  :  and  then,  from  worse  plagues  than  cholera, 
and  by  better  means  than  fasting,  will  the  deliverance  of  the 
country  be  achieved.  This  is  the  best  mode  of  evincing  our  own 
faith,  piety,  and  righteousness,  and  securing  for  earth  the  mercy 
and  favour  of  heaven.  Our  noblest  recognition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  made  by  observing  the  laws  of  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  social  being ;  and  by  so  availing  ourselves  of  those  laws,  as 
to  extend  the  knowledge,  develop  the  capacity,  purify  the  cha- 
racters, multiply  the  enjoyments,  and  elevate  the  hopes  of  our 
fellow-creatures. 


LIESE;   OR,  THE  PROGRESS  OF  WORSHIP. 

A    TALE. 

On  a  mountain  steep,  near  the  sources  of  the  Maine,  stood  a 
convent  whose  vesper  bell  had  echoed  from  summit  to  summit  for 
four  hundred  years.  The  old  men  in  the  dwellings  of  the  valley 
below  delivered  to  the  little  ones  about  their  knees,  the  traditions 
they  had  received  from  their  grandfathers  respecting  the  original 
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consecration  of  the  chapel  of  this  convent  and  the  arrival  of 
the  relics  which  crowned  its  sanctity.  The  Reformation  having 
begun,  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  glory  of  the  place 
must  pass  away.  The  riiagistracy  of  Nuremberg,  having  abo- 
lished the  mass  and  broken  up  all  monastic  associations  in  their 
city,  extended  their  decrees  through  all  the  districts  around.  Un- 
welcome messengers  had  appeared  at  the  gates  of  every  convent 
to  announce  the  day  when  its  inmates  must  de[)art,  and  its  pos- 
sessions be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  civil  power.  By  this  sum- 
mons the  quiet  of  every  monastic  abode  was  instantaneously 
broken  up.  The  superiors,  inwardly  mourning  over  the  necessity 
which  they  must  obey,  strove  in  vain  to  preserve  their  authority 
during  the  few  days  which  yet  remained.  The  spiritual  fathers 
observed  no  bounds  in  their  revilings  of  the  heretic  by  whose 
infernal  agency  the  half  of  the  world  had  been  drawn  over  from 
Christ  to  Satan,  and  the  rulers  of  the  earth  become  empowered 
to  scatter  abroad  the  defenceless  sheep  who  had  till  now  been 
guarded  by  shepherds  so  faithful  as  themselves.  Among  the 
Hocks  thus  mourned  over,  a  tumultuous  variety  of  emotions  con- 
tended for  predominance.  Dim  remembrances  of  the  distant 
world  in  some ;  vivid  recollections  in  others :  in  some,  a  horror 
of  the  turmoil  of  life  which  must  now  be  encountered  ;  in  others, 
transports  mingled  with  awe  in  the  prospect  of  restoration  to 
society :  and  in  all,  eager  curiosity  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
religious  feuds  whose  effects  they  were  now  feeling,  and  respect- 
ing him  in  whom  these  feuds  originated. 

Towards  sunset,  one  evening  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1522, 
Liese,  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  the  convent  before  mentioned,  sat 
by  the  window  of  her  cell  to  watch,  for  the  last  time,  the  approach 
of  twilight  over  those  mountains  which  had  been  the  companions 
of  her  meditations  for  twelve  years.  Hither  had  she  retired  in 
her  twentieth  year,  not  from  an  impulse  of  enthusiastic  devotion, 
nor  in  obedience  to  a  family  decree ;  but,  wrung  by  disappoint- 
ment, with  the  hope  of  finding  a  sanctuary  where  new  griefs 
could  not  reach  her,  however  impossible  it  might  be  for  any  power 
in  earth  or  heaven  to  prevent  the  ghosts  of  former  emotions  from 
haunting  her.  She  had  found  more  than  she  looked  for.  Here 
the  floods  which  overwhelmed  her  spirit  drew  off  into  a  natural 
channel,  and  a  deep  and  calm  flow  of  devotion  sustained  her. 
Here  she  had  long  supposed  that  she  should  spend  the  remainder 
of  her  days,  and  had  therefore  attached  herself  in  a  spirit  of 
content  to  every  thing  around  her,  contemplating  no  further  change 
than  was  from  time  to  time  wrought  by  the  woodman's  axe  in  the 
woods  beneath  her  eye,  or  by  the  chances  of  mortality  within  the 
convent  walls.  On  this  last  evening  she  lamented  the  confidence 
which  had  prevented  her  preparing  herself  for  the  encounter  with 
society  which  she  must  again  undergo.  Her  survey  of  the  past 
presented  nothing  but  melancholy,  her  anticipation  of  the  future 
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nothing  but  fearful  images ;  and  the  objects  on  which  her  eye  and 
ear  loved  com.nonly  to  dwell,  now  only  nourished  her  sorrow.  As 
she  saw  the  herdsman  following  his  kine  down  the  valley,  she  had 
no  benevolent  thoughts  to  bestow  on  the  wife  and  children  who 
awaited  him  at  his  door.  As  she  heard  the  horn  of  the  hunter 
or  the  song  of  the  forester  from  under  the  shadows  of  the  woods, 
she  did  not  look  with  her  wonted  complacency  on  joys  which  she 
believed  to  be  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  privileged  state  in  which 
she  had  lived  till  now,  and  which  she  had  hitherto  regarded  ia 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  philosopher  watches  the  first 
flight  of  a  brood  of  nestlings,  or  the  gambols  of  lambs  among  the 
furrows.  She  had  now  no  leisure  for  the  recreation  of  benevo- 
lent sympathies.  Finding  her  individual  lot  involved  in  the  revo- 
lution then  taking  place  in  the  spiritual  world  of  man,  she  gave 
herself  up  to  amazement  and  grief  that  such  a  revolution  should 
have  been  permitted :  that  the  church  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter 
should  have  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  and  that  she,  and 
hundreds  as  harmless  us  herself,  should  be  driven  from  their  re- 
treats by  the  shock. 

'  He  does  all  things  well,'  thought  she,  '  and  therefore  doubtless 
some  mighty  victory  over  the  powers  of  hell  is  in  preparation,  of 
which  their  present  portentous  triumphs  will  but  enhance  the  glory. 
But  why,  O  why,  is  this  daring  heretic  permitted  to  elude  the  arm 
of  the  church  i^  Why  are  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  See  of  no 
avail  against  him?  And  above  all,  why  is  he  suffered  to  drag  the 
innocent,  the  pious,  down  into  the  same  destruction  with  the  blas- 
phemer ?  How  many  are  there  now  within  these  walls  who,  but 
for  him,  might  have  lived  holy  and  died  assured  of  salvation,  in 
whom  vanity  is  already  beginning  to  work,  and  who,  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  will  be  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  too 
probably,  defiled  with  the  heresy  they  now  de[)lore!  What  can 
be  so  acceptable  to  heaven  as  a  life  of  devotion  in  a  retreat  like 
this.-*  Why,  therefore,  is  it  henceforth  forbidden  to  us?  If  we 
ftre  driven  from  our  chosen  place  of  safety  into  a  region  of  snares, 
with  whom  will  rest  the  guilt  of  our  destruction  ?  Not  with  Him 
whose  kingdom  is  thus  assailed.  Heaven  forbid  the  thought !  It 
rests  with  him  into  whose  hand  the  firebrand  is  given  for  a  sea- 
son, that  he  himself  may  be  consumed  at  length.  O,  that  this 
had  been  before  or  after  my  day,  that  I  might  not  have  mourned 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  as  1  mourn  it  now!  It  is  gone.  The 
last  ray  is  fading  from  yonder  highest  peak.  My  last  day  of 
peace  is  closing.'     And  Liese  laid  down  her  head  and  wept. 

She  sat  motionless  till  it  was  dark,  and  then  one  of  the  sisters 
asked  admittance.  It  was  Helena,  the  youngest  of  the  nuns,  and 
the  one  who  had  most  intercourse  with  Liese.  She  set  down  the 
lamp,  and  drawing  Liese  away  from  the  window,  placed  her 
beside  her  on  the  couch.  *  I  did  not  come  sooner,'  she  said, 
*  though  many  of  the  sisters  asked  for  you.     I  knew  that  their 
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spirits  would  be  too  much   for  you.     They  were  even  for  me, 
though  I  cannot  feel  so  melancholy  as  you  do.' 

*  Where  have  you  been,  and  what  have  you  been  doino  ?' 

'  They  made  me  go  out  with  them  upon  the  walls  to  trace  the 
different  ways  we  shall  be  travelling  to-morrow.  It  really  was  a 
beautiful  evening,  and  I  never  saw  the  plain  look  so  smiling,  or 
its  winding  roads  so  tempting.  How  early  the  buds  are  bursting 
this  year,  as  if  it  was  on  purpose  to  make  our  journey  pleasant ! 
Sister  Catherine  says,  she  never  saw  the  woods  with  a  green  tinge 
upon  them  so  early,  and  that  they  will  be  in  full  leaf  before  she 
has  done  travelling  through  them.  Her  way  lies  east,  and  we 
could  not  trace  it  far  among  the  mountains.  You  may  guess 
which  way  I  looked.' 

*  And  did  you  see  Nuremberg?' 

*  I  could  just  distinguish  its  towers  far,  far  away.  I  own  it  did 
make  me  tremble  to  think  of  the  space  we  have  to  cross  before 
we  shall  be  safely  housed  again.  But  with  you  beside  me  I  shall 
not  be  afraid  of  any  thing.* 

Liese  smiled  mournfully  on  her  young  companion. 

'  The  greatest  danger  of  all,  however,'  said  Helena,  '  is  one  in 
which  we  could  not  help  one  another.  Father  Gottfried  says, 
that  the  heretics  in  Saxony  are  becoming  more  and  more  violent, 
and  that  he  thinks  they  may  very  likely  come  here.  Carlostadius 
was  lately  at  Hamburg,  and  his  followers  collected  there,  and 
went  over  the  whole  province,  pulling  down  the  altars,  and  unroof- 
ing the  churches,  and  burning  the  books  and  priests'  robes.  There 
have  been  threatenings  of  such  violence  in  this  neighbourhood  ; 
and  what  should  we  do,  Liese,  if  our  way  was  lighted  by  burning 
churches  ?' 

'  Cast  ourselves  into  the  flames,'  cried  Liese,  fervently. 

*  Not  quite  so,'  said  Helena.  '  I  would  rather  turn  aside,  and 
not  see  the  sacrilege  I  could  not  prevent.  But  it  would  make 
our  journey  fearful.' 

'  Dread  it  not,  Helena.  Franconia  is  quiet,  at  present,  and 
will  probably  remain  so,  since  the  adversary  does  not  meet  with 
the  checks  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  north.  But  is  it  not  strange 
that  he  who  stirred  up  all  this  confusion  should  have  disappeared 
so  suddenly,  while  the  tumult  waxes  greater  as  if  he  were  still 
present  to  excite  it  ?' 

*  He  is  present,'  said  Helena.  '  Books  which  no  other  man 
could  write,  appear  from  time  to  time.  No  one  knows  whence 
they  come,  or  how  they  make  their  way ;  but  none  doubt  that 
they  are  his,  and  his  followers  own  them  and  act  upon  them. 
Father  Gottfried  says,  the  Evil  One  has  made  Martin  invisible  for 
a  while,  that  he  may  escape  the  arm  of  the  Holy  See.  But 
Mother  Church  cannot  be  long  baffled ;  and  if  ever  there  was 
virtue  in  a  papal  bull,  or  an  emperor's  edict,  the  decrees  of  Worms 
cannot  be  long  evaded,  and  Martin  will  burn,  body  and  soul.' 
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'  By  the  light  of  his  pile,  we  will  return  hither,'  said  Liese. 
*  Nay,'  said  Helena,  thoughtfully,  *  but  remember,  that  Martin  is 
not  now  the  only  mover  in  this  heresy.  There  is  Carlostadius, 
with  his  crowds  of  followers  in  Saxony :  and  Melancthon  has  most 
influence  among  the  people  who  ought  to  be  the  most  scandalized 
by  his  master's  heresy.  Father  Gottfried  says,  that  the  smooth 
hypocrisy  of  Melancthon,  and  the  impious  satires  in  the  books  of 
Erasmus,  (which  a're  spreading  more  than  ever)  are  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  any  thing  that  such  a  bold-fronted  wretch  as  Martin 
Luther  can  do.  If  so,  I  do  not  see  how  or  where  the  evil  is  to 
be  stayed.' 

*  Nor  I,  Helena.  But  we  cannot  doubt  the  power  of  the 
Church.  On  this  we  must  depend.  How  shall  we  magnify  this 
power  if  it  should  lodge  us  again  safely  here  V    ■ 

Helena  was  silent.  She  took  up  a  book  which  lay  withia 
reach,  and  began  to  examine  it. 

*  How  hard,'  exclaimed  Liese,  *  that  our  very  last  service  should 
have  been  profaned  by  the  presence  of  the  heretic  sent  by  the 
magistrates,  and  to  be  obliged  to  receive  and  keep  this  book !  No- 
thing, however,  can  oblige  me  to  read  it.  1  wonder  that  you 
should  like  to  open  it.' 

*  I  had  looked  at  my  own,  before,'  said  Helena.  '  Do  you 
know,  I  watched  every  one  as  the  delegate  made  us  pass  before 
him,  and  receive  the  book.  None  looked  so  much  moved  as  you, 
Liese.  1  was  afraid  you  would  have  cast  it  down  and  trampled 
upon  it.' 

*  I  would  have  so  trampled  it  under  foot,  if  I  had  not  feared 
to  do  harm  by  provoking  opposition.  But  I  also  watched  you, 
Helena,  and  1  saw  no  traces  of  indignation.     How  was  this  .^' 

*  Because  I  felt  none.  If  it  had  been  one  of  Martin's  own 
books,  I  should  have  refused  at  all  risks  to  receive  it:  but  in  this 
book  there  can  be  no  heresy.  It  contains  the  gospel,  which  even 
Martin's  enemies  declare  he  htis  delivered  pure.' 

*  It  is  enough  for  me,  Helena,  and  it  ought  to  satisfy  you,  that 
the  Church  delivers  the  gospel  to  us  in  due  measure:  and  yet 
more,  that  the  Word  is  here  sent  abroad  clothed  in  a  language  in 
which  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Church  that  it  should  be  offered. 
If  it  be  blasphemous  to  debase  the  gospel  by  translating  it  into  a 
tongue  which  the  meanest  of  the  people  may  understand,  it  is 
surely  daring,  too  daring,  for  one  who  is  the  spouse  of  Christ,  to 
read  what  is  thus  translated.  If  Luther  and  Melancthon  will  thus 
defy  the  Church,  it  is  not  for  us  to  encourage  their  heresy.' 

Helena  closed  the  book  and  changed  the  subject. 

*  How  little  did  I  think,'  said  she,  'when  I  took  the  vows,  a 
year  ago,  how  soon  they  should  be  broken  I' 

*  And  little  did  you  imagine  how  easily  you  could  bear  to  have 
them  broken,  Helena.  This  parting  vesper  service,  which  has 
wrung  my  soul,  has  not  grieved  yours.' 
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'  Yes,'  said  Helena,  *  I  felt  grief  when  I  kissed  the  relics  for 
the  last  time,  and  when  1  looked  on  the  crucifix  which  must  be' 
carried  away  to-morrow.  But  then,  Liese,  I  remembered  Nurem- 
berg. Nurse  Bohrla's  voice  was  in  my  ears,  and  I  thought  of  my 
garden,  where  the  plants  I  was  so  fond  of  cannot  all  have  died, 
and  of  the  singing  birds,  which  nurse  vowed  to  keep  for  my  sake. 
I  hope  there  is  no  sin  in  remembering  these  things.  I  am  sure 
I  said  my  prayers  much  better  at  nurse's  knee  when  a  child  than 
I  have  ever  done  here  :  and  I  have  never  known  so  much  of  God 
within  these  walls,  as  I  learned  among  my  roses  by  the  river  side. 
Father  Gottfried  is  very  wise  and  very  pious,  I  know ;  but  I 
learned  quite  as  much  religion  as  he  has  ever  taught  me,  when 
our  old  John  lifted  me  up  that  I  might  see  the  bees  at  work  in 
the  hive,  and  when  he  told  me  legends  of  the  Saints  as  we  sat  in 
the  shade  angling  for  trout  in  the  stream  that  runs  past  our  gar- 
den. The  swallows  under  the  eaves  have  been  a  great  comfort  to 
me  here.  I  have  often  been  sorry  to  leave  them  for  one  of  Father 
Gottfried's  homilies.' 

'  If  you  feel  thus,'  said  Liese,  *  I  cannot  wonder  that  some  of 
our  sisters,  who  have  parents  and  brethren,  seem  more  ready  to 
depart  than  even  yourself.  I  had  hoped  that  a  life  of  devotion 
had  been  more  precious  to  you  all,' 

*  O,  Liese,  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  say  so,  nor  look  on 
me  with  such  severe  compassion.  •  You  force  from  me  now  what 
I  meant  never  to  say  to  any  one  but  my  confessor. — Do  you 
know  I  have  long  been  wondering  what  has  become  of  my  devo- 
tion, and  1  hope  I  shall  find  that  it  has  only  been  laid  asleep  in 
this  dull  place.  I  am  not  like  you  :  1  cannot  be  pious  in  all  places 
and  times  alike  ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  miserable  this  has 
made  me  whenever  I  thought  of  my  vows.  I  am  very  weak,  very 
childish  ;  and  believe  I  shall  feel  more  fervour  in  my  prayers  the 
first  night  that  I  shut  myself  into  my  own  little  chamber  at  Nu- 
remberg, than,  with  all  my  efforts,  I  have  felt  for  these  many 
months.  I  could  almost  thank  Martin  himself  if  he  could  help 
me  better  than  my  confessor  has  done  ;  and  it  was  because  I  saw 
something  about  prayer  in  that  book  that  I  was  tempted  to  open 
it  again.     I  wish  you  would  let  me  tell  you  what  I  saw.' 

For  this,  however,  there  was  no  time,  all  the  sisters  being 
punctually  summoned  to  the  refectory,  where  the  delegate  of  the 
magistrates  was  entertained  with  due  honour.  Silenced  by  the 
unaccustomed  presence  of  a  stranger,  the  sisters  were  not  slow  in 
obeying  the  signal  to  withdraw  when  the  meal  was  ended. 

*  This  night,  at  least,  I  may  spend  in  peace,'  thought  Liese,  as 
she  closed  her  breviary  and  extinguished  her  lamp.  '  Heaven 
only  knows  when  I  may  again  be  self-collected  as  it  is  my  wont  to 
be  here  ;'  and  she  opened  her  lattice  that  she  might  look  abroad 
as  far  as  the  grating  allowed  her  upon  the  star-lit  scenery,  and  be 
fanned  by  the  night-breeze  before  she  lay  down  to  dream  of  heresy 
and  the  perils  of  the  world.  - 
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She  was  awakened  by  the  trampling  of  horses  in  the  conrt- 
yard,  and  perceived  immediately  that  the  escort  had  arrived  which 
was  to  conduct  the  members  of  the  sisterhood  to  their  various 
destinations,  and  that  the  gates  of  the  convent  were  now  thrown 
open,  never  again  to  be  closed.  She  hastened  her  preparations 
for  departure,  carefully  securing  her  crucifix  in  her  bosom,  and 
hiding  the  new  bible  of  Luther,  which  she  intended  to  leave  be- 
hind, in  a  corner  where  it  could  not  easily  be  found. 

Helena,  equipped  for  the  journey,  came  presently  to  assist  her. 

*  You  carry  your  new  bible  in  your  bosom,'  said  she,  not  seeing 
it  in  company  with  the  breviary.  Liese  pointed  with  a  smile  to 
the  place  where  she  had  concealed  it. 

*  Nay,  but  remember,'  said  Helena,  *  that  the  delegate  has 
orders  to  see  that  none  of  us  leave  the  convent  without  a  copy  of 
this  book.    Besides,  it  will  prove  your  best  passport  every  where.' 

This  was  true ;  and  as  the  family  of  relatives  to  whom  Liese 
was  going  had  embraced  the  reformed  faith,  she  acknowledged 
that  she  should  consult  her  own  peace  best  by  providing  herself 
with  what  might  otherwise  be  forced  upon  her.  She  also  con- 
sented to  be  gone  without  delay,  rather  that  she  might  avoid  wit- 
nessing the  further  desecration  of  the  place,  than  from  any  sym- 
pathy m  Helena's  impatience.  Having  received  the  tearful  bene- 
diction of  the  superior  of  the  convent,  and  whispered  something 
to  the  sisters  about  re-assembling  in  happier  days,  Liese  and 
Helena  mounted  their  horses,  and,  followed  by  their  escort,  took 
the  road  which  led  down  the  mountain,  and  wound  through  the 
champaign,  which  they  must  traverse  on  their  way  to  Nuremberg. 

It  was  long  before  Liese  could  at  all  reconcile  herself  to  her 
new  abode,  in  the  various  members  of  the  family  with  whom 
she  lived  she  found  intelligent  and  amiable  companions;  friends 
on  whose  goodness  she  could  depend,  and  for  whose  kindness  she 
was  grateful,  hut  whose  religious  sympathy  she  shunned.  The 
more  she  became  aware  how  superior  they  were  to  the  convent 
community  in  understanding,  and  in  all  companionable  qualities, 
the  more  she  feared  their  gaining  any  influence  over  her,  as  they 
had  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines  in  the  fullest  extent  in 
which  they  had  then  been  made  known. 

Pitying  the  sensitive  state  of  nerves  in  which  Liese  appeared  to 
be,  and  respecting  her  isolated  situation  as  to  spiritual  concerns, 
the  family  of  the  Hiisens  treated  her  with  a  consideration  which 
even  her  grateful  soul  was  unable  fully  to  appreciate,  since  she 
knew  not  how  generally  and  how  vehemently  the  reformers 
indulged  in  invective  and  railing  satire  against  the  church  of  which 
she  remained  a  member.  No  such  invective,  no  such  ridicule 
reached  the  ears  of  Liese ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  avoided  giving 
offence,  by  abstaining  altogether  from  the  mention  of  religious 
subjects. 
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She  endeavoured  to  repay  herself  for  this  forced  and  painful 
silence,  by  the  copiousness  and  fervour  of  her  private  devotions  : 
but  the  endeavour  failed.  In  vain  she  hastened  to  her  apartment 
when  the  family  assembled  to  read  the  bible  of  Luther;  in  vain, 
when  they  repaired  to  their  church,  she  congratulated  herself  on 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  disturbance.  Her  thoughts  wandered 
as  she  repeated  her  prayers  ;  her  heart  was  cold,  her  intellect  was 
dull,  her  whole  spirit  was  troubled.  She  wept,  but  she  could  not 
pray  as  formerly.  In  the  midst  of  her  self-reproach,  she  sought 
for  reasons.  At  first  she  supposed  it  was  the  novelty  of  place  and 
circumstance  which  disturbed  her,  for  she  could  not  wholly  escape 
the  murmurs  of  a  busy  city.  Then  she  thought  it  must  be  the 
lack  of  opportunity  of  confession  which  imposed  a  heavy  weight 
on  her  spirit ;  and  at  times  a  feeling  of  horror  came  over  her  as 
she  imagined  that  she  might  be  dwelling  in  an  atmosphere  tainted 
by  the  Evil  One,  who  had  so  many  disciples  at  hand.  One  thing 
only  she  was  sure  of, — that  she  was  wretched  in  her  loneliness 
of  soul. 

All  endeavours  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  house  had  failed.  It 
was  not  that  she  did  not  love  free  air  and  sunshine  as  well  as 
Helena  herself,  but  her  more  confirmed  convent  habits  had  occa- 
sioned a  timidity  and  indolence  which  she  had  no  motive  at  pre- 
sent strong  enough  to  overcome.  Besides,  she  could  not  yet 
think  of  changing  her  monastic  dress,  and  to  appear  in  it  in  the 
streets  of  Nuremberg  would  have  been  to  provoke  insult.  The 
only  object  she  could  have  in  going  out,  she  said,  was  to  see 
Helena  ;  who,  she  hoped,  would  spare  her  the  effort  by  coming 
first.  Helena  came  not,  however.  Liese  waited  patiently,  saying 
to  herself  how  natural  it  was  that  her  young  sister  should  be  en- 
grossed by  objects  whose  revived  interest  must  be  so  strong.  She 
remembered  how  she  sprang  from  her  horse  into  the  arms  of  her 
old  nurse,  and  what  transport  was  in  her  eyes  when  she  waved 
her  hand  from  the  door  to  the  departing  escort.  *  It  is  but  natu- 
ral and  just,'  thought  Liese,  *  that  I  should  give  way  for  a  time  to 
older  friends.  I  will  wait.'  When  she  was  well  nigh  tired  of 
waiting,  tidings  came  that  Helena  was  ill,  and  had  long  been  so. 
Here  was  a  rousing  motive.  Liese  changed  her  dress,  and  went 
out  with  her  cousin  Laura,  avoiding  every  eye  as  she  walked,  and 
shrinking  at  the  approach  of  every  casual  passenger.  When 
they  reached  the  fields  and  were  alone,  she  looked  up,  she  looked 
round,  and  a  thrill  of  joy,  such  as  she  had  long  ceased  to  feel,  ran 
through  her  frame.  Fragrance  from  beneath  her  feet,  beauty 
around,  the  music  of  the  woods  from  afar, — all  came  at  once  to 
touch  the  springs  of  her  loftiest  sensibilities,  and  she  was  in  a  mo- 
ment satisfied  that  her  devotional  feelings,  however  repressed,  had 
not  been  destroyed.  Now  was  the  time,  as  Laura  perceived,  to 
invite  their  first  religious  sympathy,  and  the  occasion  was  not 
lost,    A  few  words  from  Luther's  bible,  which  Liese  had  nowhere 
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heard  before,  sank  into  her  awakened  mind,  and  were  never  after- 
wards forgotten.  On  a  review  of  the  day,  she  convinced  herself 
that  the  renewed  vigour  of  her  piety  was  not  so  much  owing  to 
the  satisfaction  she  had  had  in  seeing  Helena  in  a  state  of  reco- 
very, as  in  the  new  effort  made,  and  the  healthful  associations 
revived  by  it.  Henceforth  she  went  out  more  and  more  fre- 
quently, finding  comments  on  her  breviary  in  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  and  enshrining  her  homage  in  the  evening  and  morning 
cloud. 

{To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

In  this  and  a  subsequent  paper  we  propose  to  devote  some  atten-> 
tion  to  the  subject  of  Sunday  School  education.  What  is,  and 
what  ought  to  be,  the  nature  of  Sunday  School  education  is  a 
question,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  felt  in  some  measure 
by  those  who  reflect  that  above  a  million  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion possess,  and  above  a  million  now  need,  the  tuition  of  the 
Sunday  School.  That  all  these — that  is,  the  youth  of  our  labour- 
ing population — are  unable  to  obtain  any  other  education  ;  that 
an  incalculable  amount  of  happiness  or  misery  depends  on  the 
influences  to  which  this  vast  mass  is  subjected;  happiness  or 
misery  affecting  not  themselves  only,  but  others  ;  not  one  million, 
but  many  millions ;  not  one  class  of  society,  but  all  classes ;  and 
preeminently  the  class  just  above  them — that  is,  reader,  you  and 
me,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  us ;  not  one  generation,  but  the  babe 
and  the  sire,  and  the  wife  and  the  husband,  in  many  successive 
generations  yet  to  come :  who  considers  the  position  in  the 
body-politic  which  late  events  have  given,  and  which  actual 
events  are  preparing  to  give,  to  the  once  despised  and  all  but 
powerless,  but  now  strong  and  about  to  become  mighty,  labouring- 
classes — a  position  which  will  be  the  occasion  to  this  nation  of  a 
sum  of  good  or  evil  that  defies  calculation. 

What  then  ought  to  be  the  education  of  the  youthful  poor? 
By  education  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
but  rather  all  the  influences  which  combine  to  form  the  character 
and  affect  the  happiness.  To  answer  the  question  proposed,  let 
us  advert  to  their  capacities.  What  has  their  Creator  made  them 
capable  of?  He  has  given  them  a  mind  to  think,  a  heart  to  feel, 
and  a  spirit  to  aspire  to  himself  and  to  eternity.  This  fact 
is  attested  by  their  lineage :  for  are  they  not  of  that  blood  of 
which  God  made  all  men  to  dwell  together  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ? 

The  fact  is  attested  by  their  history.  True,  it  is  a  mournful 
one.  Their  capabilities  have  never  been  fully  developed  ;  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  they  have  rather  been  utterly  neglected. 
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Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  evils  to  which  the  neglect  has  given  occa- 
sion, indications  are  seen  of  the  high  powers  which  the  Creator 
has  planted  in  their  bosoms.  The  capacity  of  their  minds  you 
see  in  those  rare  but  noble  instances  in  which  the  poorest  have 
risen  to  rank  above  princes  in  the  proud  and  grateful  hearts  of 
benefited  myriads.  The  capacity  of  their  hearts  is  evinced  in  the 
parental  beneficence  by  which,  in  spite  of  counteracting  influences, 
many  a  cot  is  blessed  ;  and  in  the  very  machinery — a  machinery 
of  beneficence  almost  as  pure  and  large  as  the  history  of  the  race 
supplies — in  the  very  machinery  by  which  the  Sunday  School,  in 
its  vast  length,  and  breadth,  is  supported.  And  for  proof  of  their 
spiritual  susceptibilities,  look  at  every  church  throughout  the  land. 
Not  many  rich,  not  many  learned  are  called ;  but  now,  as  in  pri- 
mitive days,  it  is  rather  the  poor  that  hear  the  word  gladly.  Even 
in  the  abandoned,  traces  of  a  spiritual  nature  are  found,  which, 
though  defiled  by  attendant  vices,  or  marred  by  superstitious 
extravagance,  will  bear  comparison  with  what  is  seen  in  the  life 
of  men  who,  because  they  are  more  opulent  and  exalted,  look  on 
them  with  ineffable  disdain.  Away,  then,  with  the  monstrous 
notion — a  notion  not  the  less  to  be  deprecated  because  it  may  be 
one  rather  of  practice  than  profession, — that  the  poor  have  not 
capabilities  as  high,  pure,  and  holy  as  the  classes  most  favoured 
in  the  world's  esteem.  Yes,  not  a  child  can  you  look  upon,  how- 
ever humble  its  origin,  however  squalid  its  abode,  however  scanty 
its  clothing,  but  has  a  mind  that  will  operate  to  the  advantage  or 
the  detriment  of  its  possessor — to  the  increase  or  the  diminution 
of  political  misrule  and  calamity ;  but  has  a  heart  to  benefit  or 
injure — to  bless  or  curse  a  household,  perhaps  a  neighbourhood — 
it  may  be,  a  nation  ;  but  has  a  spirit  to  offer  upon  the  altar  of 
its  heavenly  Father  the  purest  and  richest  incense  of  praise  and 
service,  or  to  desecrate  its  Maker's  holy  name,  and  suffer  the 
tribulation  of  his  chastisement.  Look  not,  then,  on  the  poor 
with  contempt;  despise  not  the  least  of  these  little  ones.  They 
have  an  intellectual,  a  moral,  and  spiritual  nature,  as  good  in  its 
native  endowments  as  that  of  the  opulent  and  powerful ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  education,  destined  perhaps  to  rise,  through  the 
robust  energy  of  their  mind  and  the  impelling  force  of  necessity, 
to  a  higher  rank  of  true  excellence  and  dignity  than,  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term,  the  most  favoured  classes.  Certainly, 
•whatever  may  be  their  future  lot,  they  have  received  of  God  a 
mind  to  compete  in  sublimity  with  the  highest  intellect  of  the 
race ;  a  heart  to  feel  as  keenly,  as  purely,  as  richly  as  the  best  of 
Christian  parents ;  and  a  soul  of  equal  worth  with  that  of  the 
proudest  noble  of  the  land.  But,  says  the  objector,  look  at  their 
degradation.  Is  there  not  as  much  and  as  foul  degradation  in 
lordly  halls  and  the  palaces  of  kings  ?  And  amid  the  degradation 
is  there  not  virtue,  of  the  greater  price  because  acquired  under 
greater  disadvantages  ?    And  to  what  is  the  degradation  to  b^ 
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ascribed  ?  Ts  it  not  because  the  powerful  have  mostly  used  their 
power  for  their  own  advantnge  ?  Is  it  not  because  knowledge  has 
been  made  the  heritage  of  the  few,  or  doled  out  to  the  many  with 
a  parsimonious  spirit  i*  Is  it  not  because  the  poor  in  body  have 
been  kept  poor  in  mind  also  ?  because  they  have  been  treated 
rather  as  beasts  of  burden  than  sons  of  God  ?  because  the  object 
has  been  to  make  them  passive  instruments  of  luxury  and  despot- 
ism, rather  than  active,  free,  and  well-furnished  agents  in  the 
social  commonwealth  ?  But  let  education  be  given  them  ;  let  it 
respect  all  their  native  capabilities,  and  a  new  creation  will  arise 
around  us,  depravity  will  be  diminished,  good  multiplied,  and  the 
poorest  will  become,  as  God  intended,  rich  in  a  holy  spirit  and  a 
good  life. 

Surely  it  can  hardly  need  a  formal  proof  that  the  education  of 
the  poor  should  extend  to  all  their  capabilities.  Look  throughout 
nature — is  there  a  sense  given  of  God  without  n  provision  for  its 
gratification — is  there  a  natural  want  left  unsupplied  by  the  great 
benefactor  of  the  Universe  ?  I  cannot  then  believe  but  that,  in 
giving  the  capacity,  he  meant  that  the  mind  should  receive  the 
treasures  of  knowledge — but  that  he  designed  the  mind  to  be  fed 
with  its  appropriate  nutriment — but  that  he — He  who  sent  the 
gospel,  before  all  others,  to  the  poor,  intended  that  the  soul  of  the 
poor  should,  equally  with  that  of  the  rich,  rise  in  holy  adoration  to 
his  mercy-seat,  and  partake  of  the  riches  of  his  love  throughout 
eternity.  Apply  the  argument  to  men  at  large.  Why  these 
endowments,  if  never  to  be  developed  and  gratified  ?  Apply  it  to 
the  opulent.  Why  these  endowments,  if  never  to  be  developed 
and  gratified  P  And  if  the  opulent  claim  the  privilege  of  an  e<lu- 
cation  embracing  all  their  native  susceptibilities — how  much  more 
justly  may  we  cUiim  it  for  the  poor,  whose  circumstances  in  life 
are  less  auspicious — who  have  greater  trials — greater  temptations 
—whose  privations  are  more  numerous?  With  greater  wants  are 
they  to  have  less  supplies  ?  If  power  answers  in  the  affirmative 
—equity  exclaims  against  the  ungenerous  and  unjust  reply. 

An  education  that  does  not  comprise  all  the  susceptibilities  of 
man  scarcely  deserves  the  name.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  divi- 
sion between  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  soul  as  theory  and  the 
convenience  of  language  make.  These  several  terms  are  but 
words  to  express  the  various  aspects  under  which  the  human 
being  may  be  regarded.  They  spring  not  from  man's  nature,  but 
our  distinctions.  If  so,  then,  when  you  have  pronounced  in  fa- 
vour of  education,  you  have  declared  that  man — the  whole  man 
— that  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul  should  be  alike  educated. 
And  the  evils  which  result  from  a  partial  education  are  at  once 
the  penalties  of  our  neglect,  and  the  exposure  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  our  distinctions.  Let  the  mind  be  developed  and  the 
heart  neglected,  and  the  power  acquired  by  the  first  is  rendered 
useless  or  baneful  by  the  weakness  or  depravity  of  the  second, 
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Cultivate  the  heart  and  neglect  the  mind — and  nature  will  want 
consistency  because  it  wants  principle,  and  good  intentions  will 
perhaps  become  the  more  ready  and  the  more  efficient,  because 
the  fair-seeming,  instrument  of  the  designing.     Should  the  mind 
and  heart  be  well  developed,  but  the  soul  left  uncultivated — you 
lose,  in  the  loss  of  the  high  and  powerful  sanctions  of.religion,  the 
best  security  of  goodness — the  best  prompter  to  duty — the  no- 
blest impulse  to  lofty  and  self-denying  beneficence.     No,  moral 
perfection  consists  in  the  well-proportioned  cultivation  of  all  our 
powers  —  in  their  combined  and   harmonious  action — in  their 
entire  <levotement  to  the  service  of  God  and  man.      And  far 
preferable  is  it  that  the    degree  of  cultivation   should  be  less, 
provided  it  extend  to  the  whole  man,  than  that  any  one  faculty 
should  be,   however   fully,  exclusively  developed.     But  it  may 
be  said,  you  are  pleading  for  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  than 
it  is  possible  for  the  youthful  poor  to  receive.     I  plead  not  for  a 
high  degree  of  cultivation.     I  would  wish  indeed,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich  should  be  of  the  highest 
order — should  be  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  of  which  the  fa- 
culties admit.     But  this  is  not  what  I  now  labour  to  promote — 
but  a  well  balanced,  simultaneous,  and  accordant  cultivation  of 
the  whole  man.     I  look  not  at  the  extent,  but  the  perfection  of 
the  work  as  far  as  it  goes.     Let  the  improvements  of  the  mind, 
the  heart,  and  the  soul  proceed  at  the  same  time  and  step  by 
step.     This  makes  a  good  education,  not  the  disproportionate  cul- 
tivation of  any  one  faculty.     This  fits  man  for  the  several  stages 
of  being  through  which  he  has  to  pass — this  opens  out  all  the 
springs  of  excellence  and  pleasure  which  God  has  hidden  in  the 
human  bosom. 

Look  at  the  poor  in  reference  to  their  duties.  Is  a  child  obe- 
dient because  his  mind  has  been  stored,  however  richly,  with 
knowledge  ?  Is  not  something  more  required  ?  Ought  not  that 
knowledge  to  be  reduced  to  practice  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
heart?  Should  not  advantage  be  taken  of  the  power  of  imitation 
^ — the  force  of  habit,  in  order  to  make  it  feel  what  it  knows,  and 
lead  it  to  observe  what  it  has  been  taught?  Does  a  father  ac- 
quire practical  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  governing  efficiently  and 
kindly  the  inmates  of  his  house,  by  merely  learning  the  truths  of 
science  or  perusing  the  page  of  history  ?  Is  a  member  of  the 
state  fitted  to  influence  its  destinies  by  having  been  taught  to 
read  and  write,  while  perhaps  he  neglects  his  private  duties,  mi-, 
nisters  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions  rather  than  to  the  wants 
of  his  family,  and,  in  the  desperation  of  his  abandoned  heart,  and 
the  destitution  of  his  neglected  home,  is  ready  to  promote  the 
views  of  the  tyrant  or  the  demagogue  ?  And  what  an  education  for 
a  mother — one  who  has  to  form  her  children's  character — to  pro- 
mote their  health — to  keep  her  house  in  order  and  in  peace — to 
make  the  most  of  a  scanty  provision — to  win  and  keep  her  hus- 
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band's  heart — to  make  his  home  his  delight — to  be  his  help- 
mate and  his  solace — what  an  education  for  a  mother,  to  have  re- 
ceived merely  the  key  to  knowledge,  and  remain  untutored  in  the 
discipline  of  the  affections  and  unimpressed  with  the  value  of  the 
soul !  It  has  been  said,  that  the  poor  are  not  the  belter  for  what 
they  have  been  taught.  If  the  allegation  were  as  true  as  it  is 
false,  the  proper  inference  would  be,  not  that  they  should  be  taught 
less,  but  more — not  that  their  minds  should  be  neglected — but 
that  their  hearts  and  their  souls  should  be  cultivated  together 
with  their  minds.  Have  they  abused  knowledge  ?  teach  them 
how  to  use  it.  Have  they  made  the  key  given  them  open  the 
fountains  of  obscenity  and  impiety  ?  Create  in  them  a  taste  for 
what  is  pure  and  holy.  Are  they  still  under  the  sway  of  their 
passions  P  Place  their  passions  under  the  control  of  religion. 
Do  they  misuse  the  power  they  have,  and  yet  demand  more  ? 
Lead  them  to  see  that  the  first  and  highest  exercise  of  power 
is  the  acquirement  of  self-command.  Do  they  pursue  wrong 
measures  lor  their  welfare  ?  Cure  their  ignorance.  Give  them 
more  knowledge— comijine  moral  worth  with  mental  cultivation, 
and  let  religion  preside  over  both. 


HERDER'S  THOUGHTS   ON   THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HISTORY 

OF  MANKIND. 

ART.   iir. 

In  the  opening  of  Sir  W.  Jones's  First  Discourse  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  there  is,  if  we  rememl)er  right,  a  most  ani- 
mated description  of  his  feelings,  when  at  sea,  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  upon  finding  himself,  at  a  particular  point,  on  consulting 
the  log-book  for  the  day,  almost  encircled  by  the  vast  continent 
of  Asia — Arabia  on  his  left,  and  India,  with  China  and  Tartary 
still  beyond,  before  him.  What  this  distinguished  orientalist  so 
strongly  felt  on  approaching  these  regions,  we  experience  in  an 
inferior  degree  even  in  reading  of  them.  There  is  a  kind  of  magic 
in  the  very  word  Asia,  which  calls  up  in  the  mind  a  mingled  train 
of  the  most  interesting  conjectures  and  wildest  associations.  The 
awful  obscurity  that  hangs  over  its  primeval  history — its  venerable 
dialects — its  traditions,  stretching  back  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  order  of  existence — the  dateless  origin  of  its  arts — 
of  its  mysterious  fragments  of  science — of  its  governments  and 
its  religions — its  mighty  streams,  whether,  like  the  Ganges,  wor- 
shipped with  the  most  ancient  of  superstitions,  or  wafting  on  their 
waves,  like  the  Oxus,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Indus,  the  earliest 
traffic  in  the  world — its  boundless  plains  traversed  from  time 
immemorial  by  nomad  nations — and  its  gigantic  mountain-ranges, 
whose  recesses  were  perhaps  the  first  seats  of  civilization  and  the 
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crndle  of  the  human  race — all  these  va<;iie  and  -wonderful  con- 
siderations, one  after  another,  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  in 
thinking  of  the  East,  and  give  to  its  history  a  strange  and  inde- 
finable interest,  that  attaches  to  no  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  ancients  hallowed  the  fountain-head  of  streams,  as  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  guardian  Naiad  ;  and  in  turning  with  Herder  to 
those  ancient  sources,  from  which  the  most  venerable  and  sacred 
traditions  have  sprung,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  kneel  down 
beside  the  living  waters  and  worship  the  unseen  genius  of  huma- 
nity whose  spirit  sanctifies  them. 

Two  theories  have  been  pro{)Osed  concerning  the  early  peopling 
and  civilization  of  the  earth,  which  are  briefly  noticed  in  passing 
by  Herder,  but  only  to  be  rejected  ;  one,  that  the  progenitors  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  with  the  most  ancient  arts 
and  traditions,  which  they  have  transmitted  to  their  descendants, 
were  a  remnant  rescued  from  the  general  wreck  of  a  former  state 
of  existence,  to  connect,  as  by  an  isthmus,  the  moral  culture  of 
two  worlds*;  the  other,  that  the  great  mountain-chains,  with  the 
lands  that  have  been  gradually  deposited  on  their  sides,  were  the 
seats  of  a  distinct  population,  which  has  spread  itself  over  the 
earth  from  those  several  centres — the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
for  example,  being  the  birth-place  of  the  negroes  ;  the  Andes,  of 
the  Americans  ;  the  Alps,  of  the  Europeans  ;  and  the  Ural  Chain, 
of  the  Asiatics.  This  last  hypothesis  has  been  warmly  espoused 
by  many  acute  and  learned  inc^uirers :  Herder  assigns  the  rea- 
sons why  it  does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  founded  in  truth.  As 
we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  creation,  the  numbers  and  diffusion 
of  the  successive  species  diminish  ;  compare,  in  this  view,  the 
nobler  animals,  such  as  the  lion  and  the  elephant,  with  worms 
and  infusoria  :  analogy,  therefore,  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition, 
that  man,  as  the  crown  of  the  visible  creation,  might  originate  in 
a  single  spot,  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  furnished  with  all 
the  aids  of  climate,  soil,  and  natural  productions,  for  nourishing 
and  developing  his  fine  and  delicate  organization.  A  situation 
thus  adapted  to  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  human  race,  we  find 
in  Central  Asia.  The  spot  which  Linnaeus  has  imagined  to  himself 
as  the  scene  of  creation  actually  exists  in  nature  t;  and  Pallas 
has  remarked,  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  those  animals 
which  have  been  domesticated  in  northern  and  southern  latitudes, 
such  as  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  swine,  the  camel,  the  cat, 
and  the  dog,  are  found  wild  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Central 
Asia.  To  this  quarter  the  most  ancient  traditions  constantly 
point,  as  the  original  seat  of  population  ;  and  from  this  centre 

*  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  this  fanciful  hypothesis,  which  has  nevertheless  found 
its  supporters,  Herder  refers  in  particular  to  an  acute  '  Inquiry  concerning  the  Ori- 
gin of  the  Knowledge  of  Truth  and  of  the  Sciences/  published  at  ]3erlin  in  1781. 

t  Oratio  de  Terra  habitabili.  Amoeuit.  Acadera.  Vol.  II.,  p.  439,  quoted  by  Herder, 
Book  X.,  eh.  ii.,  p.  251. 
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mankinfl,  reared  in  their  infancy  with  peculiar  care  and  tender- 
ness by  providence,  sallied  forth  towards  wilder  regions  under 
sterner  skies  ;  and,  equipped  with  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the 
most  necessary  arts  of  lite,  and  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  acquired  the  power  of  artificially  adapting 
themselves  to  those  varieties  of  climate  and  situation,  for  which 
their  natural  weakness  was  totally  unfit. 

For  any  distinct  information  concerning  these  remote  events  it 
is  vain  to  explore  the  mytholoj'ical  dreams  and  cosmogonies  of 
the  Indians,  Phoenicians,  or  Egyptians.  *  The  oidy  historical 
document,'  as  Herder  remarks,  *  to  which  we  can,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, refer,  is  the  written  tradition,  which  we  call  the  Mosaic. 
Apart  from  all  prejudice,  and  without  any  attempt  to  determine 
its  origin  and  author,  we  know  for  certain,  that  it  is  more  than 
three  thousand  years  old,  and  is  the  most  ancient  work  which 
gives  any  account  of  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  A  glance 
will  show  us  all  that  we  are  to  expect  from  its  brief  and  simple 
narrative,  since  we  regard  it  not  as  history  but  as  tradition — or, 
rather,  as  an  antique  philosophy  of  the  history  of  man  ;  and,  for 
that  reason,  we  may  strip  it  at  once  of  the  poetical  decorations 
of  its  oriental  dress  *.' 

On  the  circumstances  which  distinguish  Moses  amongst  those 
who  have  described  the  origin  and  primitive  condition  of  the 
world,  Herder  makes  the  following  just  and  pertinent  observa- 
tions:— •  In  his  recitals  he  has  omitted  all  that  lies  beyond  the 
sphere  of  human  vision  and  conception  ;  and  confined  himself  to 
that  which  we  see  with  our  eyes  and  can  embrace  in  our  thoughts. 
What  question,  for  example,  has  excited  more  controversy  than 
that  concerning  the  age  of  the  world,  concerning  the  duration  of 
our  earth  and  of  the  human  race  ?  The  chronological  computa- 
tions of  the  Asiatic  traditions  have  been  looked  upon  as  remark- 
ably profound  ;  and  the  Mosaic  account  has  been  ridiculed  as 
exceedingly  childish,  because  it  is  affirmed  that,  in  opposition  to  all 
reason,  and  in  defiance  of  the  visible  witness  of  the  earth's  struc- 
ture, it  hastens  over  the  work  of  creation  as  a  trifling  event,  and 
represents  the  human  race  as  so  recent.  But,  methinks,  the  his- 
torian is  not  fairly  treated.  If  Moses  were  the  collector,  to  say 
the  least,  of  these  ancient  traditions,  he  could  not,  versed  as  he 
was  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  have  been  unacquainted 
with  those  ages  of  gods  and  demigods,  with  which  that  people,  as 
well  as  all  the  nations  of  Asia,  commenced  their  histories  of  the 
world.  Why  then  were  these  ages  not  woven  into  his  narrative? 
Why,  as  if  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  them,  did  he  employ  a 
symbol  of  the  shortest  period  of  time  to  express  the  successive 
stages  of  the  world's  creation  ?  Clearly  because  he  regarded 
them  as  unprofitable  fables,  which  he  wished  to  remove  altogether 
from  the  minds  of  men.     Herein  he  seems  to  me  to  have  acted 

♦  BookX.,ch.iv.,  p.273. 
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judiciously ;  since  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth,  as  it  now  exists 
—that  is,  before  the  origin  of  the  human  race  and  the  course  of 
events  connected  with  it — there  can  be  for  us  no  chronology  that 
deserves  the  name  *.'  '  Of  all  the  wonders  with  which  the  col- 
lected traditions  of  Asia  have  so  richly  adorned  the  paradise  of 
the  primeval  world,  the  Mosaic  account  has  preserved  only  these 
— the  two  trees — of  life,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil; 
a  speaking  serpent,  and  a  cherub  ;  the  endless  multitude  of  other 
marvels  the  venerable  philosopher  totally  rejects,  and  even  these, 
which  he  has  retained,  he  has  clothed  in  a  narrative  full  of  in- 
structive meaning.  But  one  forbidden  tree  is  planted  in  Paradise, 
and  this,  according  to  the  seductive  representations  of  the  serpent, 
bears  the  fruit  of  that  divine  wisdom  which  man  covets  after. 
Could  he  aspire  to  anything  loftier  ?  Could  he,  even  in  his  fall, 
assume  a  nobler  character  ?  Let  any  one  compare  this  narrative, 
considered  merely  as  an  allegory,  with  the  legends  of  other 
nations ;  it  surpasses  them  all  in  the  beauty  and  delicacy  with 
which  it  symbolically  represents  what  has  ever  been  the  source  of 
all  the  weal  and  the  woe  of  human  nature.  Our  questionable 
struggles  after  knowledge,  that  befits  us  not — the  wanton  use  and 
perversion  of  our  free-agency — our  restless  widening  and  over- 
stepping of  the  limits  which  moral  laws  must  of  necessity  assign 
to  the  feebleness  of  a  being,  whose  first  duty  is  to  know  himself  j 
this  is  the  fiery  wheel  under  which  we  groan,  and  whose  revolu- 
tion even  now  makes  up  almost  the  whole  circle  of  our  existence. 
This  great  truth  Moses  knew  as  well  as  we ;  and  he  exhibits  it 
to  us,  tied  up  in  the  knot  of  a  story  of  infantine  simplicity,  in 
which  are  knitted  together  nearly  all  the  ends  of  the  threads  of 
humanity.  In  the  Indian  and  Thibetian  mythologies  there  are 
allusions  to  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  immortality,  and  to  the 
loss  of  original  felicity  through  misconduct ;  but  none  of  the 
legends  appear  to  me  to  attain  to  the  clear  depth,  the  childlike 
simplicity  of  this  tradition  of  Moses,  which  contains  only  so  much 
of  the  wonderful  as  serves  to  identify  the  age  and  country  when 
and  where  it  arose.  The  same  narrative  relates,  that  the  first 
created  human  beings  maintained  an  instructive  intercourse  with 
Elohim  ;  that,  under  this  divine  direction,  they  attained,  through 
the  naming  of  animals,  to  the  use  of  speech  and  a  governing  rea- 
son ;  that  when  man,  by  forbidden  means,  would  make  himself 
like  to  God  in  the  knowledge  of  evil,  he  did  it  to  his  own  injury, 
and  was  removed,  in  consequence,  to  another  place,  and  doomed 
to  enter  on  a  new  and  more  artificial  course  of  life :  all  which 
circumstances  of  the  tradition  contain,  under  the  veil  of  fable, 
truths  more  important  to  mankind,  than  the  great  systems  Avhich 
have  been  invented  concerning  the  original  condition  of  Autoch- 
thones. If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prerogatives  of  human  nature 
are  nothing  more  than  innate  capabilities,  which  demand  a  pecu- 

*  Book  X.,  ch.  vi.;  pp.  280,  287. 
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liar  development  and  transmission  by  education,  speech,  tradition 
and  art ;  not  only  must  the  threads  of  a  humanity  thus  fashioned, 
spreading  through  all  nations  and  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
ultimately  unite  in  a  common  origin,  but  they  must  also,  to  make 
human  nature  what  it  is,  from  the  very  first  have  been  artfully 
woven  together.  As  a  child  cannot  for  many  years  be  left  to 
itself  without  either  perishing  or  undergoing  a  depravation  of 
nature,  so  the  human  race,  in  the  first  blossoming  of  its  educa- 
tion, could  not  with  safety  be  abandoned  to  its  own  guidance. 
Men  who  have  been  once  accustomed  to  live  like  the  ourang- 
outang,  will  never,  from  the  spontaneous  workings  of  their  own 
minds,  overcome  their  degradation,  and  pass  from  a  speechless 
and  hardened  brutality  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  humanity. 
If,  then,  it  was  the  will  of  the  Deity  that  man  should  exercise 
reason  and  foresight,  the  Deity  himself  must  have  watched  over 
the  commencement  of  his  career  with  reason  and  foresight.  From 
the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  art,  education,  and  culture 
were  indispensable  to  him  ;  and  thus  the  specific  characteristic  of 
humanity  is  itself  a  pledge  for  the  essential  truth  of  this  oldest 
philosophy  of  our  history*.' 

The  ensuing  observations  on  the  flood,  though  not  orthodox, 
are  well  deserving  of  attention  ;  and  the  spirit  of  them  may  be 
profitably  applied  to  some  other  passages  of  (he  Mosaic  history. 
•  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  researches  of  natural 
history,  and  from  traces  still  subsisting,  especially  in  Asia,  that 
the  inhabited  portions  of  the  globe  have  been  subjected  to  a  vio- 
lent inundation  ;  yet,  what  Moses  has  delivered  to  us  on  this 
subject  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  national  narrative.  With 
great  judgment,  the  collector  has  gathered  together  many  tradi- 
tions, and  delivers  to  the  reader  even  the  journal  which  his  tribe 
possessed  of  this  terrible  catastrophe.  The  tone  of  the  relation 
is  so  completely  in  the  style  of  thinking  peculiar  to  this  tribe,  that 
it  would  be  a  perversion  of  it  to  take  it  out  of  the  limits  within 
which  the  proofs  of  its  credibility  must  be  found.  In  the  same 
way  as  one  family  of  this  tribe,  with  a  numerous  stock  and  house- 
hold, saved  itself,  other  families  in  other  tribes  might  also  save 
themselves,  as  their  own  traditions  show.  Thus  in  Chalda^a, 
Xisuthrus  and  his  race  were  preserved,  with  a  number  of  animals, 
without  which  men  could  not  then  subsist;  and  in  India,  Vishnou 
himself  was  the  steersman  of  the  bark  which  conveyed  those  who 
were  rescued  from  the  waves  to  land.  Similar  traditions  exist 
among  all  the  ancient  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world, — in  each, 
varied  according  to  their  usages  and  situation  ;  and,  while  they 
furnish  convincing  proofs  that  the  deluge  of  which  they  speak 
was  general  in  Asia,  they  help  us  at  once  out  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  we  should  unnecessarily  place  ourselves,  were  we  to  inter- 
pret every  incident  in  a  family  history  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
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the  history  of  the  world,  and  were  thereby  to  deprive  this  history 
even  of  the  credibiHty  to  which  it  is  well  entitled*.' 

To  the  south  of  the  great  Altaian  chain,  which  stretches  from 
west  to  east  across  Asia,  we  discover  the  seats  of  the  earliest 
civilized  communities  in  the  world  :  such  as  China,  Thibet,  Tar- 
tary,  and  Indostan  ;  and  to  these  regions,  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  human  society,  the  attention  of  the  historian  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  naturally  directed.  Without  accompanying  Herder 
through  all  his  remarks  on  these  nations,  we  cordially  subscribe 
to  his  opinion  of  the  great  importance  of  researches  into  their 
history  and  antiquities.  '  History,'  he  observes,  '  especially  the 
history  of  government  and  civilization,  implies  a  commencement ; 
but  in  what  obscurity  is  this  commencement  involved  among  all 
the  nations  that  we  have  hitherto  considered  !  Could  my  voice 
have  any  influence,  I  would  encourage  every  historical  inquirer 
to  investigate  the  origin  of  civilization  among  the  most  celebrated 
people  of  Asia,  in  a  spirit  of  modest  sagacity,  unbiassed  by  hypo- 
thesis and  the  influence  of  preconceived  opinion.  An  ample 
collection,  both  of  the  accounts  and  of  the  monuments,  that  we 
possess  of  these  nations  —  of  their  written  character  and  lan- 
guages— of  their  most  ancient  works  of  art  and  their  mythology — 
and  of  the  principles  and  methods  which  they  still  employ  in  the 
few  sciences  which  subsist  among  them — all  this,  compared  with 
the  region  which  they  inhabit,  and  with  the  intercourse  which 
they  may  have  carried  on,  would  undoubtedly  lay  open  to  us  a 
chain  of  progressive  civilization,  the  first  link  of  which  would  be 
found  neither  at  Selinginsk  nor  in  the  Grecian  Bactra  •\.' 

Upon  turning  westward,  we  perceive  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  sudden  and  constant  revolutions  to  which  the  kingdoms  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  have  been  exposed. 
Here  states  have  followed  states,  and  nations  nations,  in  rapid 
succession ;  and,  while  the  laws,  the  manners,  and  the  religions 
of  China  and  India  have  subsisted  in  the  same  form  from  time 
immemorial,  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  and 
Tyre,  are  names  that  have  long  vanished  from  the  earth.  In  this 
quarter  of  the  world  occurs  a  small  tribe,  distinguished  neither  for 
arts,  for  science,  nor  for  arms,  whose  numbers,  power,  and  extent 
of  territory,  appear  altogether  contemptible  when  compared  with 
the  vast  empires  of  Assyria  and  Persia;  but  whose  extraordinary 
fortunes,  as  well  as  the  influence  exercised  by  their  singular 
literature  on  the  development  of  modern  civilization,  entitle  them, 
independently  of  any  other  considerations,  to  a  marked  and  serious 
attention.     We  refer  to  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  people, 
that  they  possess  written  documents  of  a  date  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  writing  amongst  most  civilized  nations ;  and 
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ihat  these  documents  do  not  appear  to  have  been  drawn,  hke 
those  of  the  Egy[)lians  for  instance,  frona  the  obscure  interpreta- 
tion of  hieroglypliical  characters,  but  to  have  grown  out  of  their 
genealogical  registers,  interwoven  with  historical  legends  and 
Bongs.  The  superstitious  scrupulousness  with  which  these 
writings  were  preserved  by  the  nation  as  a  sacred  deposit,  is  a 
guarantee  for  their  substantial  integrity ;  and  when,  finally,  in 
this  state,  they  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Christian  nations, 
they  were  subjected  to  a  freer  spirit  of  criticism  and  interpretation 
than  was  compatible  with  the  bigoted  devotion  of  the  Jew. 
Viewing  the  subject  impartially,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
the  strength  of  Oriental  phraseology,  we  may  consider  these 
Bacred  books  as  fully  entitled  to  historical  credit.  The  extremity 
of  prejudice  by  which  both  those  who  defended,  and  those  who 
attacked,  these  writings,  were  actuated,  at  the  time  when  Herder 
wrote  this  part  of  his  work  in  1787,  is  strikingly  indicated  in  the 
following  passage  : — '  I  am  not  then  ashamed  to  adopt  substan- 
tially the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  as  they  themselves  relate  it;  but 
could  wish  at  the  same  time,  that  the  writings  of  their  assailants, 
(as  of  Manetho  the  Egyptian,)  instead  of  being  simply  rejected, 
should  be  judiciously  made  use  of*.' 

With  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  Christianity,  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures obtained  a  wider  circulation  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  trace  their  various  influence  in  generally  promoting — though 
sometimes,  in  their  perversion,  retarding — the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  laying  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and  philosophy  in 
the  sublime  doctrine  of  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  in  setting  forth  the  perfections,  and  hymning  the  praises  of 
that  great  Being,  with  a  grandeur  and  elevation — with  a  fervour 
and  devotedness,  to  which  no  human  composition  has  ever  even 
approached,  their  influence  on  the  mind  and  character  of  man 
has  been  pre-eminently  beneficial  and  exalting;  and  if  they  are 
compared,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Schuking  of  the  Chinese,  with 
the  Sadder  nnd  Zend-Avesta  of  the  Persians,  or  even  with  the 
more  recent  Koran  of  Mahomet,  their  superiority  over  all  the 
sacred  books  of  the  ancient  nations  will  be  at  once  acknowledged. 

Nor  ought  we,  in  the  same  view,  to  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  stimulating  effect  on  the  popular  mind,  of  their  representa- 
tions of  the  creation  and  age  of  the  world,  and  of  the  origin  of 
evil,  of  the  pure  morality  of  their  didactic  books,  and  of  the 
varied  and  instructive  interest  of  their  historical  narratives. 
Whether  the  Jewish  chronology  be  true  or  false,  it  expands  the 
mind  of  the  people,  and  serves  them  as  a  general  measure  of  the 
course  of  events  in  the  world ;  and  when  we  further  take  into 
account  the  learning  and  sagacity  that  have  been  exercised  on 
these  writings,  the  skill  in  languages,  criticism,  and  dialectic, 
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which  the  study  of  them  has  involved,  we  cannot  hesitate— 
looking  at  the  subject  merely  with  the  eye  of  human  philosophy 
— to  admit  their  very  great  and  very  beneficial  influence  on  the 
course  of  social  improvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  perversion  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  has 
been  productive  of  great  mischiefs  ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
it  has  given  to  these  mischiefs  the  apparent  sanction  of  divine 
authority. 

'  How  many  absurd  systems  of  cosmogony  have  been  spun  out 
of  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  creation  ! 
How  many  harsh  doctrines  and  wild  hypotheses  have  been  founded 
on  the  story  of  the  apple  and  the  serpent !  For  centuries,  in- 
quirers into  nature  conceived  themselves  bound  to  reconcile  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  earth's  formation  with  the  forty  days  of 
the  flood  ;  and  historians  chained  the  destinies  of  whole  nations 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  single  people  of  God,  and  to  the  mis- 
conceived interpretation  of  the  prophet's  vision  of  the  four 
monarchies.'  *  Even  in  morals  and  politics,  the  misapplication 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  has  put  fetters  on  the  human  mind,  and 
impeded  the  free  development  of  the  national  spirit.  Without 
any  regard  to  the  difference  of  times,  and  of  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  intolerance  of  the  Jewish  religion  has  been  supposed  to 
furnish  a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  Christians  ;  and  passages 
have  been  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  to  justify  the  monstrous 
project  of  trammelling  the  free  and  practical  spirit  of  Christianity 
with  the  forms  of  a  Jewish  state  religion.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
undeniable,  that  the  usages  of  the  temple,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
language  of  the  Hebrews,  have  had  a  marked  influence  on  public 
worship  and  pulpit  eloquence,  and  on  the  hymns  and  litanies  of 
all  Christian  nations,  and  have  often  impressed  on  the  language 
of  devotion  all  the  peculiarities  of  an  Oriental  idiom.  The  laws 
of  Moses  have  been  considered  as  binding  in  all  climates,  and 
under  circumstances  very  different  from  those  for  which  they 
were  originally  calculated  ;  and,  from  this  cause,  not  one  Christian 
people  has  framed  its  legislation  and  policy  on  principles  strictly 
its  own.  Thus  the  choicest  good  is  drawn  by  perversion  into 
various  evils,  as  the  most  salutary  elements  of  nature  are  some- 
times converted  into  the  means  of  destruction,  and  the  most 
powerful  medicines  become  a  subtile  poison*.' 

On  the  subject  of  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
their  native  land,  Herder  expresses  an  opinion  directly  opposite 
to  that  which  Dr.  Priestley  is  known  to  have  entertained,  and 
which  he  espoused  in  some  of  his  latter  publications,  with  an 
ardour  quite  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  sobriety  of  his  philo- 
sophical judgment.  By  some,  Herder  will  be  deemed  too  dog- 
matical on  the  other  side  of  the  question.    '  Let  no  one,  from  the 
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wide  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people,  superstitiously  look  forward 
to  a  revolution,  which,  through  them,  shall  one  day  be  accom- 
plished for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Whatever  revolution 
was  destined  to  be  wrought  by  them  is,  in  all  probability,  already 
accomplished ;  and  for  the  expectation  of  any  other,  there  does 
not  appear,  either  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  itself,  or  in 
the  general  analogy  of  history,  the  slightest  foundation.  The 
preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate  race  is  not  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  the  preservation  of  the  Bramins,  the  Parsees,  or 
the  Gypsies*.'  When  Herder  further  adds,  that  *  the  Jews, 
under  all  their  oppressions,  never  turn  with  a  sentiment  of  longing 
to  their  native  land,  and  to  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  honours 
and  habitation,'  is  he  borne  out  by  the  matter  of  fact?  We 
believe  not. 

With  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  state  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Phoenician  settlements,  Herder  completes  his  view  of  the  eastern 
world.  In  Egypt,  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  since  his  time,  the  results  of  which  he 
has  almost  anticipated  in  the  following  observation  : — '  It  is  vain 
to  search  for  a  hidden  \Vis(lom  in  the  inscriptions  of  ol>eIisk8;  the 
very  use  of  hieroglyphics — the  first  rude  symbols  by  which  men 
endeavour  to  express  their  thought.s — forbids  the  supposition  that 
any  such  wisdom  exists  ;  and  should  a  means  ever  be  devised  of 
deciphering  them,  what  could  we  expect  to  find,  but  some  chro- 
nicle of  past  events,  or  an  idolizing  eulogy  on  the  founder  of  the 
edifice f.^'  With  respect  to  Tyre  and  Carthage,  Herder  well 
remarks,  that  their  position  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  ties 
together,  as  it  were,  the  three  great  quarters  of  the  ancient  world, 
was  the  source  of  all  their  wealth,  and  one  main  cause  of  the 
subsequent  civilization  of  Europe.  The  scantiness  of  our  in- 
formation concerning  the  internal  constitution,  the  domestic 
manners,  the  laws  and  policy  of  these  commercial  states,  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  all  the  deficiencies  that  we  experience  in  our 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  since  these  particulars  must  necessarily 
have  afforded  so  many  interesting  and  instructive  points  of  com- 
parison with  the  most  striking  features  of  modern  society.  In 
looking  back  on  the  general  character  of  the  East,  we  cannot 
avoid  noticing  its  devoted  adherence  to  hereditary  doctrines  and 
traditional  usages,  and,  what  at  once  results  from  this  tendency, 
the  fixed  and  immoveable  attitude  of  its  manners  and  institutions. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  agency  of  tradition  in  assisting 
the  progressive  work  of  civilization  ;  and  its  operations  on  a  large 
scale  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  Asia.  On  this  subject, 
Herder  justly  remarks : — 'Tradition  is  an  ordinance  of  nature, 
admirable  in  itself,  and  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  our  race; 
but  as  soon  as  ever  it  fetters  the  free  exercise  of  thought,  either 
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in  communicating  instruction  or  in  adjusting  the  practical  institu- 
tions of  society — as  soon  as  ever  it  impedes  tlie  progress  of  the 
human  reason  in  accommodating  itself  to  altered  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, it  becomes  a  real  opiate  of  the  intellect,  both  for 
communities,  and  sects,  and  individuals.  Asia,  that  vast  continent, 
the  fruitful  mother  of  all  the  illumination  that  has  spread  over  the 
habitable  globe,  has  tasted  too  freely  of  this  sweet  poison,  and 
administered  it  to  others.  Whole  kingdoms  and  extensive  sects 
slumber  in  its  bosom,  as  St.  John  is  fabled  to  slumber  in  his 
grave :  he  breathes  softly  ;  but  now,  for  near  two  thousand  years, 
the  sleep  of  death  has  been  upon  hira,  and  he  tarries  in  gentle 
repose  till  the  Awakener  comes*.' 

As  we  bend  our  course  farther  westward,  the  history  of  man- 
kind assnmes  a  different  aspect.  The  elements  of  civilization, 
that  still  continued  to  be  drawn  from  the  fertile  sources  of  the 
East,  were  brought  into  new  forms  and  actuated  by  a  new  spirit, 
on  reaching  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Greece.  This  striking 
•change  was  owing  probably,  in  part,  to  the  scattered  and  insular 
distribution  of  the  Grecian  people,  their  devotion  to  the  peril  and 
enterprise  of  a  sea-faring  life,  their  division  into  many  independent 
and  hostile  tribes,  and  the  free  spirit  that  was  necessarily  engen- 
dered amid  scenes  of  such  continual  stirring  and  strife.  Amidst 
these  excitements,  the  Grecian  muse  arose,  and  cherished,  with 
her  free  and  popular  songs,  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  race.  The 
poems  of  Homer  were  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  the  instru- 
ments of  Grecian  civilization.  Whatever  passed  into  the  hands 
of  this  wonderful  people  was  moulded  at  once  into  the  forms  of 
beauty,  and  became  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  poetry.  The  massive 
and  disproportioned  architecture  of  Egypt  they  spiritualized  into 
symmetry  and  grace ;  and,  with  them,  the  hideous  objects  of 
Oriental  worship  grew  into  the  breathing  shapes  of  gods  and 
heroes,  which  embodied  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Their  religion 
harmonized  with  their  character,  and  with  the  aspect  of  their 
land  ;  it  was  bright,  festal,  and  gay ;  conversant  with  forms  of 
beauty  and  sounds  of  joy,  intermingled  with  the  dance,  the  feast, 
and  the  song.  And  their  poetry :  it  was  not  the  cold  elaboration 
of  the  closet,  entombed  in  the  sepulchral  silence  of  a  written 
book  ;  it  lived  in  action,  in  the  eye  of  men  ;  it  spoke  in  the 
tones  of  the  living  voice  ;  it  was  the  glad  utterance  of  the 
national  soul.  The  absence  of  these  original  accompaniments, 
which  gave  meaning  and  expression  to  their  eloquence  and 
poetry,  by  investing  them  with  something  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, and  their  calling  into  exercise  a  multitude  of  subtile 
and  undefinable  emotions,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  at  the 
present  day  to  enter  fully  into  their  spirit,  or  to  comprehend 
the^  astonishing    effects    Avhich    they    often    produced.      Mere 
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scholarship  cannot  alone  supply  the  want ;  the  most  exact  gram- 
matical interpretation  sets  before  us  but  the  skeleton  of  the  poet's 
thought  5  it  is  only  by  throwing  ourselves  back  into  the  poet's 
age,  and  reviving  the  scenes  and  feelings  which  furnished  his  in- 
spiration, that  we  can  clothe  it  with  flesh,  and  breathe  into  it  the 
spirit  of  its  original  vitality.  In  a  passage,  which  we  have  not 
room  to  quote,  Herder  has  some  beautiful  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject— in  reference  to  the  choral  songs  of  Aristophanes  and  the 
tragedians,  and  the  triumphal  odes  of  Pindar*;  and  what  he 
there  expresses  every  one  must  have  felt,  who  has  endeavoured 
to  realise  to  himself,  through  the  medium  of  the  original,  the 
native  force  and  freshness  of  those  truly  national  eflTusions  of  the 
Grecian  muse.  The  gorgeous  accumulation  of  splendid  epithets, 
heaped  one  upon  another  with  lavish  prodigality,  perpetually 
shifting  and  gleaming  on  the  mental  eye,  like  a  train  of  painted 
clouds,  and  discovering  at  every  turn,  amidst  partial  obscurity, 
the  hidden  brightness  which  irradiates  them,  yet  impressing,  after 
the  most  careful  elucidation,  nothing  like  a  distinct  picture  on  the 
imagination  ;  all  this,  so  peculiar  to  the  choral  poesy  of  the 
Greeks,  and  so  strongly  expressive  of  the  wildness  of  its  dithy- 
rambic  origin,  was  anciently  distilled  into  the  ears  of  listening 
crowds  with  the  sweetness  of  the  most  exquisite  rhythmus,  and 
awoke  into  responsive  harmony  the  thousand  chords  of  religiotis 
and  patriotic  association,  over  which  the  soft  sighing  of  its  music 
swept.  Hut  for  us,  these  magic  influences  are  all  past  and  gone ; 
the  words  indeed  are  there,  but  the  spirit  which  warmed  them  is 
fled  ;  and,  as  Herder  beautifully  expresses  it,  only  the  shade*  of 
a  departed  beauty  remains. 

Poetry  is  the  earliest  expression  of  the  language  of  mankind— - 
the  form,  in  which  the  first  rude  conceptions,  the  first  wild  con- 
jectures, the  simplest,  deepest,  and  most  natural  feelings  of  un- 
folding humanity  develop  themselves :  poetry  is  succeeded  by 
philosophy  ;  and  in  their  philosophy,  as  m  their  poetry,  the  free 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  is  conspicuous.  Amongst  them  we  see  no 
extensive  sects,  as  in  Asia,  holding  immense  multitudes  in  implicit 
subjection  to  the  doctrines  of  their  founder,  and  transmitting 
these  doctrines  with  unimpaired  authority  from  one  generation  to 
another  ;  but  every  individual  exercised  the  greatest  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  upon  the  various  topics  which  then  came 
within  the  circle  of  philosophy,  and,  even  in  attaching  himself  to 
some  particular  teacher,  only  assumed  a  position  of  hostility 
towards  other  schools,  and  involved  himself  in  endless  disputation. 
The  very  extreme  to  which  the  Sophists  carried  their  taste  for 
wrangling,  and  which  justly  drew  down  on  them  the  sarcastic  re- 
bukes of  Socrates,  clearly  marks  the  tendency  of  the  Grecian  mind 
—contrasts  it  most  forcibly  with  the  hereditary  tori)or  of  the  couti- 
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tries  from  which  it  derived  the  rudiments  of  its  culture — and 
indicates  the  commencement  of  that  train  of  causes,  with  which 
the  march  of  the  human  intellect  may  properly  be  said  to  be  con- 
nected, and  which,  combining  in  its  progress  with  other  elements, 
has  gradually  wrought  out  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of 
modern  Europe. 

•  The  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  Greeks,'  says  Herder,  *  was 
especially  turned  towards  human  and  ethical  philosophy,  their 
age  and  their  circumstances  conspiring  to  lead  it  in  this  direction. 
All  their  speculations  related  to  the  nature  and  character  of  man. 
This  was  the  prevailing  tone  of  their  poetry,  history,  and  policy. 
The  passions  and  energies  of  men  had  then  a  freer  play;  even 
the  dreaming  philosopher  participated  in  them ;  to  govern  his 
fellow-men,  and  co-operate  actively  in  the  affairs  of  society,  was 
the  great  aim  of  every  aspiring  soul ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
philosophy  of  even  abstract  thinkers,  such  as  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  should  turn  upon  the  rule  of  conduct  and  the 
government  of  the  state.  Pythagoras  never  filled  any  magisterial 
office,  and  his  philosophy,  for  the  most  part,  was  speculation, 
almost  bordering  on  superstition ;  yet  the  pupils,  who  issued 
from  his  school,  exercised  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
states  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  the  league  of  his  followers,  could 
it  have  been  lasting,  would  have  proved  a  most  powerful,  at  least 
a  very  unexceptionable,  instrument,  in  promoting  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world.  But  this  step,  undertaken  by  a  man  who 
was  very  far  before  his  age,  was  premature  ;  the  tyrants  of 
Sybaris  and  the  associated  states  desired  no  such  guardians  of 
the  public  morals,  and  the  Pythagoreans  were  murdered. 

*  It  is  a  frequent,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  exaggerated  com- 
mendation of  the  philanthropic  Socrates,  that  he  first  drew  phi- 
losophy down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  brought  it  into  friendly 
alliance  with  the  moral  life  of  man — at  least  the  commendation 
must  be  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  philosopher's  own  life. 
Long  before  his  time,  there  had  been  men  who  cultivated  an 
ethical  and  practical  philosophy  ;  indeed,  from  the  age  of  the 
fabulous  Orpheus,  this  had  been  the  distinguishing  character  of 
Grecian  civilization.  Even  Pythagoras  had,  through  the  medium 
of  his  disciples,  contributed  far  more  to  the  improvement  of  the 
morals  of  mankind,  than  Socrates  with  all  his  friends.  That  the 
latter  loved  not  the  heights  of  abstraction  was  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  situation,  the  circle  of  his  attainments,  the  period  when  he 
lived,  and  his  peculiar  mode  of  life.  The  systems  of  pure  ima- 
gination, without  further  experimental  inquiries  into  nature,  might 
be  considered  as  exhausted,  and  the  Grecian  wisdom  had  become 
the  juggling  prate  of  sophists  ;  so  that  it  required  no  great  force 
of  mind  to  despise  or  abandon  speculations,  which  it  was  not 
possible,  with  existing  aids,  to  pursue  any  farther.  Against  the 
dazzling  speciousness  of  the  sophists,  Socrates  was  protected  by 
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his  demon,  his  natural  probity,  and  his  unambitious  adoption  of 
the  quiet  hfe  of  a  citizen.  This  kept  humanity  constantly  before 
him  as  the  proper  object  of  his  philosophy,  and  enabled  him  to 
exert  so  beneficial  an  influence  on  all  who  associated  with  him  ;  but 
to  the  peculiar  efficiency  of  this  influence,  his  age,  his  country, 
and  the  men  with  whom  he  lived,  also  contributed.  In  any  other 
situation,  the  citizen-philosopher  would  have  been  simply  an 
enlightened  and  virtuous  man,  and  posterity  might,  perhaps, 
have  never  heard  of  his  name  ;  since  no  discovery,  no  new  doc- 
trine peculiar  to  himself,  has  he  imprinted  on  the  page  of  time  ; 
it  is  only  by  his  method  of  teaching  and  his  mode  of  life,  by  the 
moral  culture  which  he  acquired  himself  and  sought  to  commu- 
nicate to  others,  but  more  especially  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  that  he  has  become  a  pattern  to  the  world.  Much,  indeed, 
was  required  to  make  a  Socrates ;  above  all,  the  noble  simplicity 
and  fewness  of  his  wants,  and  that  exquisite  taste  in  moral  beauty, 
which  he  seems  to  have  matured  into  a  kind  of  instinct.  Mean- 
time, let  us  not  raise  this  eminently  wise  and  good  man  above  the 
sphere  in  which  providence  itself  had  placed  him. 

'  Since  his  wisdom  was  confined  to  the  government  and  eco- 
nomy of  his  own  peculiar  life,  he  trained  up  few  disciples  com- 
pletely worthy  of  himself;  and  his  admirable  method,  in  the 
mouth  of  his  immediate  followers,  degenerated  into  sarcasms  and 
sophisms,  as  soon  as  ever  the  ironical  questioner  was  wanting  in 
the  spirit  of  his  master's  mind  and  heart.  If  we  compare  impar- 
tially even  his  two  greatest  disciples,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  we 
shall  find  that  he  was,  to  use  his  own  modest  and  favourite  ex- 
pression, but  the  midwife  of  their  peculiar  forms  of  mind  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  himself  appears  in  so  different  a  light  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  these  two  writers.  The  difference  visible  in  their 
writings  clearly  results  from  the  diversity  of  their  respective  habits 
of  thinking  ;  and  the  finest  tribute  of  gratitude  which  they  could 
offer  to  their  beloved  instructor,  was  the  endeavour  to  set  forth 
his  moral  image.  In  every  point  of  view  it  would  have  been 
most  desirable,  that  the  spirit  of  Socrates  should  have  pene- 
trated, through  the  influence  of  his  disciples,  into  all  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  Greece  ;  that  this  was  not  the  case,  the  whole  of 
Grecian  history  shows.  His  life  coincided  with  the  highest  point 
of  Athenian  civilization,  and  also  occurred  just  at  tne  crisis  of 
the  fiercest  struggle  between  the  Grecian  states ;  neither  of  these 
circumstances  could  fail  to  draw  after  it  disastrous  times  and  a 
general  corruption  of  manners,  which  not  long  afterwards  termi- 
nated in  the  complete  subversion  of  Grecian  freedom.  Against 
the  operation  of  such  causes  no  Socratic  wisdom  could  be  of  any 
avail :  it  was  too  pure  and  refined  to  decide  the  destinies  of 
nations,  Xenophon,  the  warrior  and  statesman,  delineated  bad 
forms  of  government  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  alter.  Plato 
created  an  ideal  republic  which  nowhere  existed,  and  least  of  all 
No.  63.  o 
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in  the  court  of  Dionysius.  In  short,  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
has  rendered  more  service  to  the  general  interests  of  human  na- 
ture than  to  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  Greece ;  and,  doubt- 
less, this  is  the  nobler  praise  *.' 

The  independence  of  Greece  was  of  no  long  continuance  ;  but, 
during  its  short  career,  it  deposited  seeds  of  improvement,  which 
ripened  and  bore  fruit  long  after  the  fall  of  Grecian  freedom  ;  it 
set  in  motion  principles  of  thought  and  action,  which  were  sub- 
sequently diffused  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  more  extensive  and  beneficial 
changes  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  mankind . 

WAR. 

From  the  Dutch,'— By  a  young  Lady  of  Qroningen. 

TRANSLATED   BY   DR.  BOWRINQ. 

How  green  is  yon  valley — how  songful  its  trees. 

Its  blossoms  in  glory  are  dancing ; 
What  sunshine — what  fragrance — what  beauties  are  these ! 

'Tis  an  Eden  all  fair  and  entrancing. 
Indeed,  in  the  world  there  are  scenes  where  the  soul 

Can  revel  in  joys  without  measure ; 
Where  its  pinions  expanded  spurn  every  control. 

And  its  pulses  all  gladden  with  pleasure. 

Come,  look  on  these  charms — see  yon  mountain  that  towers 

To  talk  with  the  clouds  it  divideth, 
And  hear  that  sweet  streamlet  that  sings  to  the  flowers 

As  gently  and  gaily  it  glideth. 
And  lo!  the  gold  harvests  are  ripe — and  their  gold 

With  sapphires  and  rubies  is  shaded — 
Indeed  'tis  a  transport  such  bliss  to  behold 

With  such  beauty  and  brightness  pervaded ! 

Deep,  deep  in  the  dell  is  the  husbandman's  cot, 

Wh^re  labour  and  peace  are  united. 
Where  fame  never  brought  discontent  to  his  lot, 

And  ambition  a  bud  never  blighted. 
And  near  is  the  village — go  reckon  the  men, 

And  the  joys  that  around  them  are  hovering; 
Their  joys — you  may  count  them,  and  count  them  again — 

And  thousands  are  left  for  discovering. 

For  pleasure  is  Nature's  first  impulse — it  springs 

Spontaneous  from  earth's  fertile  bosom  ; 
It  flutters — it  soars  on  the  lark's  skyward  wings — 

It  breathes  on  the  snow-drop's  pure  blossom. 
It  shines  in  the  day-star  and  night  stars — it  speaks 

In  the  cicada's  chirp  at  the  even  ; 
In  the  stillness  it  rests — in  the  zephyrs  it  wakes, 

And  it  fills  all  the  concave  of  heaven. 

*  Book  XIII.,  ch.  v.,  p.  169—172 . 
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Now  enter  that  dwellina: — for  happiness  there 

Her  triumphs  is  g;ently  revealing': 
Tread  lightly — the  father  is  bending  in  prayer, 

And  the  children  around  him  are  kneeling. 
List  !—•  Father  !  Our  Father!  the  Father  of  all ! 

Who  hast  taught  us  to  love  one  another, 
O  teach  us,  while  others  our  brethren  we  call. 

To  love  every  one  as  a  brother. 

For  love  is  thy  sceptre,  thy  shield,  and  thy  sword ; 

'Tis  thy  might  and  thy  majesty  blended ; 
And  love  is  the  holy,  the  hallowing  word. 

By  the  smiles  of  heaven's  angels  attended. 
Yes  !  Love  is  the  sister  of  Peace — is  tlie  twin 

Of  Religion — is  Virtue's  own  essence ; 
Whose  absence  is  sorrow,  and  suflering,  and  sin^ 

And  peace,  truth,  and  glory  its  presence  '.* 

Such  last  were  the  sounds,  so  melodious  and  pure. 

Which  the  winds  of  the  valley  had  laden; 
That  I  said,  O  this  earth  is  a  paradise  sure— 

And  this  Valley  the  Garden  of  Eden ! 
But  I  heard  in  the  distance  the  screech  of  the  owl. 

And  I  saw  the  black  raven  glide  by  me. 
And  I  knew  not  the  cause,  but  it  seemed  that  the  scowl 

Of  some  fiendish  intruder  was  nigh  me. 

And  soon  there  was  rumbling  of  noises, — a  din 

That  gather'd  and  grew  in  the  distance : 
There  were  clashings  and  stampings  without  and  within, 

And  the  shrieks  and  the  shouts  of  resistance. 
No  silence — no  sleep — all  the  Demons  of  Hell 

Are  loosen'd,  and  madden'd,  and  raving ; 
There  are  rivers  of  blood — how  they  widen  and  swell— 

Which  those  beautiful  valleys  are  laving. 

What  shouts  of  distress,  and  what  yells  of  despair ! 

What  agonis'd  groans  from  the  foemen — 
The  husbandmen  flee  from  the  ruin  that's  there. 

With  the  terror-struck  children  and  women. 
Their  houses  are  blazing — 'midst  darkness  and  death 

They  are  wand'ring,  and  weeping,  and  wailing, 
The  air  is  all  tainted  with  sulphurous  breath, 

And  the  earth  human  gore  is  inhaling. 

'Twas  war — cursed  war ! — they  had  come  with  their  hordes 

Of  murd'rers  those  regions  to  ravage — 
They  lifted  their  lances, — they  brandish'd  their  swords — 

They  utter'd  the  howls  of  the  savage. 
And  onward  through  blood^and  through  battle  they  filed. 

All  reckless — yet — frightful  delusion ! 
They  shouted  out  *  Glory !' — yes — *  Glory ! ! '  and  smiled 

On  the  ruin— -the  woe — the  confusion. 
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'  And  where  is  that  Eden  ? — O'erwhelm'd  by  the  surge 

Of  blood — 'tis  a  desert  of  weeping. 
No  songs  are  there  heard  but  the  tomb-circling  dirge — 

*Tis  night — and  the  murder'd  are  sleeping. 
See — that  Speo*re ! — O  yes !  'tis  a  widow  who  seeks 

The  tenderest  son  of  his  mother — 
She  has  found  him — and  hark  to  the  heart-rending  shrieks! 

He  was  stabb'd  by  the  hand  of       -a  brother. 

A  tottering  maiden,  whose  beautiful  hair 

By  the  rough  winds  of  heaven  is  dishevell'd — 
She  looks  for  her  lov'd  one — her  lov'd  one  is  there, 

With  the  rest  of  the  murder'd  ones  levell'd. 
She  sinks  on  his  ghastly  remains,  and  her  head 

Hangs  o'er  the  deep  gash  on  his  forehead — 
And  horrid  although  be  the  doom  of  the  dead, 

The  doom  of  the  living  *8  more  horrid. 

What  a  picture  of  wretchedness,  terror,  and  crime. 

What  confusion, — what  chaos  benighted  ! 
O  weep  with  me — weep  !  that  Christ's  teachings  sublime. 

Are  so  shamefully  scofT'd  at  and  slighted  ! 
Weak-hearted  one  !   Weep  ? — No  !  the  trumpets  aloud 

Are  telling  a  fame-girded  story — 
The  banners  are  flying — the  conquering  crowd 

Are  shouting  the  pseans  of  glory. 

February  4,  1832. 


THE  TRINITARIAN  INVESTIGATOR*. 

This  is  the  age  of  bold  inquiry; — freedom  from  prejudice  is  fast 
ceasing  to  be  considered  as  culpable  audacity.  The  ample  page 
of  science  is  unrolled  to  the  gaze  of  the  people,  that  term  being 
used  in  its  widest  sense.  Forms  and  mystifications  are  falling 
into  disrepute,  and  intelligibility  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
order  of  the  day.  By  the  Hamiltonian  method  of  teaching  lan- 
guages, the  pedagogic  mystery  is  half  denuded,  and  the  novice  is 
initiated  into  the  mazes  of  a  foreign  tongue  by  a  process,  which, 
as  far  as  circumstances  admit,  resembles  the  action  of  nature  in 
giving  the  desired  familiarity  through  the  medium  of  oral  com- 
munication,— leaving  technicalities  until  their  necessity  is  com- 
prehended, and  until  their  acquirement  is  facilitated  by  the  pre- 
vious rapidly-gained  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Something  like  this  simplicity  of  purpose  is  exhibited  in  this 
pamphlet.     The  author  has  no  notion  of  being  influenced  by  the 

*  The  copious  title  runs  as  follows: — 'The  Trinitarian  Investigator;  or  a  dis- 
passionate Inquiry,  addressed  to  certain  public  ministers  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
■whether  the  opinions  held  by  that  society  respecting  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
are  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  or  whether  they  are  not  inconsistent,  con- 
tradictory, and  derogatory  of  God  ;  and  the  same  as  held  by  the  Israelites,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  heathens  generally,  long  prior  to  Moses.'  ijy  an  unlearned  Lay- 
mau,    Birmingham:  J.Butterworth,aad  J.  Drake.    London:  I'eulon,  Wbitechapel . 
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previous  conceptions  of  those  who  have  preceded  him.  Inde- 
pendent of  authorities,  he  cares  nothing  for  the  commonly- 
received  or  conventional  meaning  of  a  passage.  He  is  an  un- 
learned Layman, — that  is  to  say,  he  is  unambitious  of  the  title  of 
scholar ;  but  he  knows  enough  of  Greek  to  look  out  for  the 
meaning  of  words  in  his  Hederic  ;  of  Hebrew,  to  seize  and  com- 
prehend the  connexions,  etymological  and  otherwise,  of  words  in 
that  language ;  and  he  possesses  shrewd  acuteness  and  observa- 
tion enough  to  enable  him  to  detect  and  display  the  force  and 
action  of  circumstances  and  events  on  the  writer  of  the  passage 
he  discusses.  Perceiving  how  important  it  is  to  consider  written 
compositions  as  addressed  to  contemporaries,  and  not  to  posterity ^ 
he  lays  aside 

•  All  saws  of  books,  all  forms  and  pressures  past,' 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  associate  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
— the  living  witness  of  their  lives  and  conversation.  He  fear- 
lessly turns  from  history  to  prophecy ;  compares  narrative  with 
epistolary  allusion ;  looks  the  mind  of  his  authors  in  the  face ; 
and,  giving  freely  the  result  of  his  examination,  he  endeavours  to 
place  his  readers  also  in  the  predicament  of  contemporary  ob- 
servers. Thus  he  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  controversialist:  he 
'  delves  a  yard  below  the  mines  *  of  controversy,  and  scatters  the 
theories  of  his  predecessors  by  the  quiet  assurance  and  simple 
boldness  of  his  inferences  and  statements. 

The  author,  it  appears,  ranks  himself  among  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  his  spirit  is  especially  stirred  within  him, — not  that 
the  individuals  composing  that  society  should  hold  opinions 
which  he  deems  absurd  and  unscripturnl,  but  that,  as  a  body, 
they  should  enforce  on  others,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  the  re- 
ception of  any  creeds,  articles,  or  forms  of  belief;  and,  above  all, 
he  is  justly  indignant,  that,  having  themselves  arrived  at  certain 
conclusions,  they  should,  at  the  extremity  of  their  own  intel- 
lectual range,  plant  their  terminal  stumbling-block,  warning  their 
disciples  generally,  and  their  young  friends  especially,  against 
any  such  rash  attempts  to  acquire  information,  as  may  make 
them  too  well  acquainted  with  doctrines  which  they,  the  '  masters 
in  Israel,'  choose  to  consider  as  heresy.  For  it  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  the  ♦  people  called  quakers,' — the  soi-disant  followers 
of  Penn  and  Barclay, — have  latterly  assumed  a  new  phasis,  have 
become  as  much  attached  to  the  comminatory  authority  of  a 
•  Quicunque  vult'  as  any  Athanasian  who  rejoices  to  hear  the 
oraculous  formulary  of  his  humanly-prescribed  faith  •  said  or 
sung  in  the  churches'  of  the  established  sect. 

The  state  of  Christian  doctrine  as  commonly  received,  com- 
pared with  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  a  wonder 
to  many.  We  have,  on  the  day  of  this  present  writing,  listened 
to  something  relevant  to  this,  from  the  lips  of  a  most  amiable 
minister  of  the  gospel.  *  It  is  often  asked,'  said  he,  '  Avhy  has 
God  not  revealed  his  will  to  mankind,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
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one,  unquestioned,  true  meaning  should  be  obvious  to  the  com- 
prehension of  all  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  revelation  are  obvious  to  all — understood  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all.'  Now,  to  our  simple  comprehension,  this  is  a  state 
of  imaginary  unanimity;  for,  in  fact,  it  is  essential,  first,  to  settle 
what  are  essentials !  Of  conduct,  we  should  say,  by  the  tenor 
and  gist  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  essentials  are — 
'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself;'  or  again,  '  Do  justly,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God.'  Of  motives  to  this  course  of 
action,  to  assist  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  we  lay  hold 
on  the  assurance,  that  a  steady  perseverance  in  well-doing  will 
entitle  the  humble  aspirant  after  the  divine  favour  to  a  happy 
immortality,  as  revealed,  or  amply  ascertained,  by  the  mission  of 
that  prophet,  to  whom  was  given  *  the  spirit  without  measure,' 
'  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,' 
who  himself  rose  from  the  dead,  as  the  pledge  and  example  of 
our  resurrection. 

'Nonsense!'  exclaims  the  orthodox  believer — churchman, 
quaker,  or  otherwise.  *  Justice  and  mercy  are  filthy  rags  !  and 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  will  not  do  for  us,  however  it  might  suit 
the  apostolic  age.'  '  Pish!'  says  Rowland  Hill,  as  quoted  in 
the  work  before  us*  ;  '  your  sermons  have  not  a  word  of  the 
Gospel  in  them  ;  all  your  time  is  taken  up  with  the  duty  of  for- 

fiving  our  enemies ! '  *  Hear  me  I '  says  the  man  of  the  Common 
•rayer  Book  j  the  taught  of  three  creeds :  '  Whosoever  will  be 
saved,  must  worship  one  God  in  trinity,  and  trinity  in  unity ; 
must  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  God 
and  man — perfect  God  and  perfect  man — yet  not  two,  but  one 
Christ;'  and  these  things,  and  very  many  more,  unless  he  be- 
lieves, '  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly  ! ' 

Thus,  then,  there  has  accumulated  a  pretty  considerable  list  of 
articles  of  faith,  and  of  deep  mysteries,  which  the  good  believer 
must  not  expect  to  comprehend,  but  must  be  content  humbly  to 
receive ;  and  which,  unless  he  does  receive,  his  justice  and  his 
mercy,  his  benevolence,  and  his  sedulous  and  humble  attendance 
on  the  teachings  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  whatever  the  Scrip- 
tures may  say,  will  avail  him  but  little, — are  not,  in  fact,  saving 
essentials. 

Upon  this  hint,  then,  speaks  our  '  Investigator.'  He  has  read 
his  Bible  attentively,  and  declares  positively  that  he  finds  no 
mysteries  in  it  at  all,  whose  reception  is  made  obligatory  on 
Christians,  but  that,  among  the  heathens,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  plentiful  supply  of  mysteries,  i.  e.,  of  sublimated  doctrines 
and  recondite  meanings,  carefully  hidden  from  the  profane,  the 
simple  and  unlearned,  the  poor  and  the  babes,  and  revealed  only 
to  a  few  who  were  called  the  initiated ;  and  that,  in  fact,  those 

*  Village  Dialogues,  vol.  ii.,  p.  196. 
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very  tenets  and  dogmas  which  are  now  appealed  to  as  the  *  pecu- 
liar doctrines  ot  Christianity,'  are  so  far  from  deserving  that  title, 
that,  to  him,  they  appear  heathenish,  unscriptural,  anti-christian, 
and  the  like ;  that  they  were  held  by  the  heathens  generally  long 
before  the  era  of  Moses ;  and  that  certain  verbal  and  other  coin- 
cidences were  eagerly  seized  on  by  those  to  whom  the  gospel 
simplicity  was  a  stumbling-block  and  a  scandal ;  and  that  thus, 
these  heathenish  absurdities  were  laboriously  interwoven  into  the 
variegated  creeds  of  our  present  patchwork  scheme  of  orthodoxy. 
A  Unitarian — we  do  not  charge  our  '  Investigator*  with  being 
a  Unitarian  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  as  one  of  a  sect 
so  called,  but  a  believer  in  the  divine  unity — has  this  main  ad- 
vantage over  all  others,  that,  in  controversy,  he  seeks  not  peri- 
phrases or  circuitous  illustrations.  He  goes  at  once,  and  con- 
fidently, to  the  straightforward  and  literal  meaning  of  Scripture. 
He  can  fling  his  English  and  authorized  version  at  the  moon, 
and  dive  promptly  into  the  profundities  of  the  original,  un- 
troubled by  any  fear  of  what  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  Syriac,  can 
do  unto  him.     *  I  am  a  disciple  of  Christ,'  says  the  Investigator; 

*  I  believe  that  Christ  personally  taught  all  that  is  necessary; 
and  I  believe  that  all  is  necessary  which  Christ  personally  taught 
to  be  so.'  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  sufficiently  reasonable, 
but  it  is  not  enough  for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  peculiar  doc- 
trines, '  They  hold,'  says  our  author,  *  that  our  salvation  was 
obtained  by  the  omnipotent  God  of  the  universe  being  made  fleshy 
and,  by  '  the  sufferings  of  the  flesh  of  this  God  or  Christ;'  that 

*  atonement  is  made  by  the  fleshy  or  the  human  body  of  God  or 
of  Christ  suffering  on  the  cross.'  Whereupon  he  declares,  that 
the  most  perfectly  distinctive  appellations  for  such  persons  are 

*  carnefidists,  sarcopists,  or  flesh -trusting  Christians,'  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  simpler  faith,  who  believe  that  '  the  spirit 
quickeneth,'  and  whom  he  calls  •  spiritual  Christians.' 

Having  declared  in  general  terras  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  our  Investigator  proceeds  through  his  subse- 
quent chapters  to  dissect  closely  his  doctrines.  Quoting  from 
Faber  and  others,  he  adduces  the  fact,  that  Trinitarian  worship, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  the  adoration  of  one  God  in  three 
persons,  was  practised  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  (p.  13.) 
These  particulars  are  familiarly  known  to  the  theological  student, 
but  they  are  not  often  placed  before  the  general  reader  ;  the  coin- 
cidences, however,  are  too  remarkable  to  be  accidental,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  them  brought  forward.  This  divinity,  worshipped 
under  different  titles,  said  the  heathen  teachers,  the  Great  Father, 
Adonis,  Hessus,  or  Chrishna,  was  born  of  a  virgin  :  his  life  was 
sought  by  a  huge  serpent,  he  was  slain  by  the  monster,  but  he 
finally  conquered  his  adversary,  and  crushed  his  head  beneath  his 
heel.  He  was  the  mild  and  benevolent  reformer  of  mankind,  but 
was  also  the  God  of  vengeance.  He  was  prophet,  priest,  and 
king ;  the  sacrificer  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  ;  bemg  slain,  he  de- 
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scended  into  Hades,,  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  heaven.  He  was  called  the  Image  of  God,  the  Saviour, 
the  Preserver,  the  Resurrection,  the  Eternal  Life.  '  These  cha- 
racteristics,' proceeds  Faber,  'cannot  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
history  of  Christ,  for  they  were  ascribed  to  the  Great  Father  long 
before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.'  What  conclusion  then  is  to 
be  drawn  from  these  singular  similarities  ?  The  answer  is  appro- 
priately given  from  sources  similar  to  those  whence  the  informa- 
tion is  quoted,  namely,  noted  Trinitarian  writers. 

'  The  half-converted  heathens  may  have  applied  the  fabulous 
history  of  Adonis ,  Hessus,  or  Chrishna,  the  Son,  to  the  true  or 

scriptural  account  of  Adon,  Jesits,  or  Christ,  the  Son 

For  as  T.  H.  Home  observes,  "  when  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
and,  Rome  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  too  many  of  them 
retained  the  tenets  of  their  respective  sects,  and  blended  them 
with  the  pure  religion  of  revelation."  Tytler  also  says,  "  The 
early  church  suffered  much  from  an  absurd  endeavour  of  the 
more  learned  of  its  votaries  to  reconcile  its  doctrines  to  the  tenets 

of  the  pagan   philosoj)hers." *'  Those  priests  who," 

says  Faber,  •'  were  allowed  to  retain  their  ceremonies ;  those 
votaries  of  the  Great  feather  who,  embracing  indeed  Christianity, 
but  unwilling  to  relinquish  their  long  fostered  superstitions,  soon 
contended  that  Jesus  was  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of  him." ' 
—p.  18. 

Such,  then,  was  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  *  Trinity  in  Unity  ;'  and  thus,  backed  by  unquestioned 
authorities,  our  author  proceeds  to  discover,  for  every  main  point 
of  modern  orthodoxy,  its  archetype  in  elder  heathenism.  *  The 
Everlasting  Jehovah  dying  on  the  cross  ;^  'God  died  for  us;' 
'  The  God  of  Nature  died  f  '  For  their  Creator  dies;'  '  My 
(Saviour  and  my  God,'  (p.  21,)  and  scores  of  other  quotations 
from  received  and  generally  venerated  writers,  are  shown,  so  far 
from  being  illustrations  of  any  doctrines  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
to  be  mere  plagiarisms  from  Pagan  mythologists  and  poets.  And 
some  curious  corollaries  are  drawn  which  would  be  ludicrous,  did 
not  their  subject  render  them  awful  and  distressing  to  the  inge- 
nuous mind.  Thus,  (p.  23,)  *  As  Christ  was  hungry  and  thirsty, 
as  he  ate  and  drank,  was  weary  and  slept,  sighed  and  groaned, 
must  not  Jehovah  have  been  a  hungry,  thirsty,  eating,  drinking, 
weary,  sleepy,  sighing,  groaning  God.^'  and  the  like  propo- 
sitions. '  Fie,  this  is  profanity  !  '  some  reader  exclaims.  Be  it 
so  ;  it  is,  however,  inevitable  on  the  orthodox  scheme,  and  it  is 
proper  that  such  doctrines,  in  all  their  bearings,  should  be  well 
understood.  Let  therefore  the  orthodox  look  to  it.  The  Inves- 
tigator is  free  from  the  charge. 

We  are  next  led  to  the  discussion  of  these  '  peculiar  doctrines,' 
as  they  are  attempted  to  be  proved  from  Scripture.  First,  from 
the  proem  to  John's  Gospel :  *  The  IVord  was  GOD.'  Good  ! 
but  why,  says  the  unlearned  Layman,  why  must  we  believe  that 
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the  JVord  was  also  Christ  ?  (p.  28.)  What  is  tlie  TVord  ?  '  The 
Word,'  says  Carne,  '  as  John  tells  us,  is  God,  God  with  God,  as 
the  Son  of  the  Fatlier :'  show  us  where  John  says  so  much. 
Again,  says  Graves,  '  Jesus  must  be  God  of  God  :'  show  us  your 
Scripture  warrant  for  the  assertion  ;  and  tell  us  the  meaning  of 
your  words.  '  Is  he  God  of,  or  superior  to,  Jehovah,  or  a  God 
from  Jehovah,  or  a  God  the  companion  and  associate  of  Jehovah  ?' 
(p.  28.) 

Further,  we  read,  (John  x.  30,)  *  I  and  the  Father  are  one;* 
says  J.  J.  Gurney,  '  He  is  therefore  God.'  What;  then  ?  asks  our 
shrewd  Layman,  '  When  Jesus  says,  1  ascend  to  my  father,  did  he 
ascend  in  one  person  to  himself,  in  another  person  ?  Did  he  as 
man  ascend  to  himself  as  God?'  (p.  36.) 

Quitting  John  for  Paul,  our  author  quietly  assumes,  (p*  40,) 
that  if,  according  to  Peter,  (Second  Epistle,  iii.  IG,)  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  wrote  '  some  things  hard  to  be  understood ' — 
and  if  the  gospel  doctrine  be  correctly  described  by  its  promul- 
gator, as  pure  and  simple,  •  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but 
revealed  to  the  poor  and  to  babes ' — it  were  better  to  avoid  read- 
ing what  is  unintelligible ;  for  '  is  that  gospel  which  he  taught, 
who  told  us  he  was  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  so  deficient 
in  pointing  out  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  that  the  poor 
cannot  rely  on  that  and  that  alone  for  salvation  ?'  Paul  may  be 
great,  but  Jesus  is  greater !  and  no  further  veneration  is  incul- 
cated for  the  Apostle,  by  the  Investigator,  than  his  apostolic  cha- 
racter claims.  Instances  are  freely  brought  forward  to  show, 
that  unanimity,  even  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles,  was  by  no 
means  universal ;  and  that  one  might,  and  did,  not  unfrequently 
oppose  another  ;  '  withstand  him  to  the  face.'  Fearless,  there- 
fore, of  consequences,  and  anxious  only  after  truth,  our  Layman 
proceeds  to  the  examination  of  various  passages  of  apparent 
obscurity,  but  from  which  the  difficulties  usually  vanish  before 
the  application  of  the  simple  recipe  of  literal  translation. 

Some  sensible  remarks  follow,  illustrative  of  the  authority  of 
ihe  various  versions  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  value  of  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  as  cited  by  writers  in  the  New ;  and 
the  pamphlet  closes  with  an  able  and  laborious  examination  of 
Isaiah  vii.  14,  *  Shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel.'  If  no  abso- 
lutely novel  arguments  are  here  brought  forward,  it  is  at  least 
something  to  compress  into  eight  octavo  pages,  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  what  upwards  of  twenty  quoted  authors  have  advanced. 
•  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,'  says  the  angel  to  Mary  ;  '  but,'  • 
says  the  Layman  in  his  cool  way,  '  how  the  calling  of  his  name 
Jesus  fulfils  the  prophecy  that  he  should  be  called  Emmanuel^ 
we  are  left  to  find  out  as  we  can.'  (p.  57.)  And  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  in  the  words  of  Michaelis,  •  I  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  Isaiah  vii.  14  has  the  least  reference  to  the  Messiah,  but  to  a 
child  that  was  to  be  born  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months,  from 
a  person,  at  that  time,  a  virgin.'     (p.  64.) 
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Two  other  tracts  are  appended  to  the  copy  of  the  work  before 
us,  called  forth  by  local  circumstances  ;  in  which,  in  the  same 
independent  tone,  the  anthor  prolongs  the  discussion.  Addressing 
his  orthodox /Wends,  he  charges  them  with  setting  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  and  the  anonymous  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  above  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus.  Defending  the  consistency  of  Paul  on  the  one 
hand,  he  declares  distinctly,  that  he  would,  in  case  of  any  real 
discrepancy,  quit  the  banner  of  the  Apostle,  and  betake  himself 
to  that  of  his  greater  Master. 

Such  then  is  the  Trinitarian  Investigator  ;  such  the  Unlearned 
Layman.  Surely  such  a  mode  of  conducting  controversy  must 
have  its  use.  Fearless  and  downright,  it  is  neither  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  authority,  nor  checked  by  the  prejudices  of  early  asso- 
ciation. Everything  is  reduced  to  its  simple  meaning,  and  doctrines 
are  traced  into  their  consequences.  The  author  comes  with  a  fresh 
mind  to  his  subject,  and  exhibits  it  frequently  in  a  new  light.  He 
is,  however,  sometimes  excessive  in  his  illustrations;  he  knows 
not  where  to  have  done  when  a  popular  error  is  to  be  exposed. 
His  work  also  is  hard  reading.  It  was  obviously  the  aim  of  the 
author  to  write  no  useless  word ;  so  that  every  period  claims  an 
unusual  share  of  thought  and  attention.  Such  a  work,  however, 
with  a  few  omissions,  and  such  amplifications  as  would  give  it  a 
more  popular  character,  would  be  of  signal  service. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  NATURE. 

"  It  is  a  happy  world  after  all.     The  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with  dehghted 
existence." — Paley's  Nat.  Theol. 

I  looked  on  the  morn — on  the  balmy  morn 
When  the  sunbeams  danced  on  the  waving-  corn. 
And  the  east  was  ting'ed  with  a  golden  hue, 
And  the  meadows  glittered  with  pearls  of  dew, 
And  the  birds  that  peopled  each  shrub  and  tree 
Were  warbling  their  tuneful  melody : 
And  I  said  can  it  be,  that  the  Author  of  these 
Is  a  God  of  vengeance  that  none  can  appease  ? 
Oh  !  think'st  thou  not  that  they  clearly  prove 
His  infinite  mercy  and  endless  love? 

'Twas  noon — and  the  freshness  of  morn  was  gone. 

Yet  strong  and  brilliant  the  sunbeams  shone. 

And  a  flood  of  glory  around  them  streamed, 

And  the  air  with  delightful  fragrance  teemed  ; 

All  cloudless  and  pure  was  the  azure  sky, 

And  nature  was  vocal  with  strains  of  joy. 

I  said  can  it  be,  that  the  Author  of  these 

Is  a  God  of  vengeance  that  none  can  appease  ? 

Are  they  not  blessings  designed  to  prove 

A  Father's  mercy—a  Father's  love  ? 
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Twas  night — and  I  looked  on  the  spangled  sky. 
And  the  thousands  of  worlds  that  were  rolling  by  ; 
The  moonbeams  slept  on  the  silver  deep. 
And  the  hum  of  voices  was  hushed  in  sleep, 
Not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  night-wind's  sigh. 
That  whispered  of  peace  and  harmony. 
And  I  said  can  it  be,  that  the  Author  of  these 
Is  a  God  of  vengeance  that  none  can  appease? 
I  will  not,  I  cannot,  believe  it  true. 
While  all  these  things  are  before  my  view. 
Ah  !  think'st  thou  not  that  they  clearly  prove 
A  Father's  mercy — a  Father's  love  ? 
Manchester,  1831.  H.  H. 


ON  REFINEMENT  OF  CHARACTER. 

Refinement  of  character  arises  from  sensibility.      It  is  that 
delicate  perception  of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  others,  which 
enables  us  to  avoid  whatever  will  give  them  pain,  or  be  offensive 
to  them,  and  to  enter  into  their  tastes,  their  sympathies,  or  aver- 
sions.    It  requires  cuhivation  of  mind,  quickness  of  discernment, 
and  a  constant  habit  of  observation  to  carry  it  to  any  perfection  j 
and  even  with  all  these,  if  it  be  not  groundetl  on  Christian  prin- 
ciple, arid  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections, 
it  may  be  so  far  from  being  productive  of  good,  that  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  known  to  be  in  itself  a  primary  source  of  irri- 
tability and  unhappiness.     It  is  always  so  when  »elf  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  its  attention  ;  when,  instead  of  consulting  the  com- 
fort, or  increasing  the  enjoyment  of  others,  entering  into  their 
situation,  or  attending  to  their  wishes,  it  is  occupied  with  a  mor- 
bid anxiety  about  personal  gratification,  and  a  sickly  sensibility  to 
personal  injuries  ;  for  unless  the  self-command  and  amiable  dis- 
positions of  a  character  preponderate,  the  cultivation  of  its  percep- 
tions and  the  acuteness  of  its  taste  are  only  so  many  new  avenues 
to  misery.     If  observation  of  human  character,  for  instance,  be 
principally  directed  to  the  favdts  and  peculiarities  of  others,  instead 
of  resting  on  their  virtues  and  valuable  qualities,  the  more  perfect 
such  a  perception  is,  the  greater  torment  it  must  bring  to  its  pos- 
sessor.    If  it  only  enables  us  to  see  the  weakness  and  imperfection 
of  those  around  us  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view,  surely  it  were 
well  exchanged  even  for  obtuseness  or  ignorance.     In  this  case, 
even  those  we  love  will  not  be  exempted  from  our  Argus-eyed 
scrutiny;  and  everything  in  the  conduct  of  others  will  be  brought 
to  judgment  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  our  own  personal  feelings,  till 
at  last  we  cease  to  value  actions  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  or  merit, 
and  become  ourselves  the  standard  by  which  we  judge  of  others. 
Refinement  is  also  something  apt  to  give  rise  to  an  indifference  to 
common  blessings.      In    some  characters  it  creates   imaginary 
wants ;  and  they  pass  over  the  deep,  rich,  daily  bounties  of  God's 
providence ;  they  forget  the  thankfulness  due  for  them,  in  craving 
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some  exalted  and  superior  enjoyment,  some  feast  of  reason,  some 
high  excitement  of  mind,  ^Yhich  too  often  ends  in  delusion  and 
vexation.  It  is  not  in  such  pleasures  that  our  daily  duties  will 
find  their  development ;  for  the  most  refined  will  find  they  have 
duties,  duties  hard,  serious,  and  laborious,  and  which  cannot  be 
neglected  with  impunity-  In  the  performance  of  other  tasks, 
when  executed,  we  rest ;  but  in  the  search  for  selfish  gratification 
and  amusement,  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exertion.  Fatigue  is  no  obstacle,  and  disappoint- 
ment is  no  obstacle ;  for,  though  wearied  and  disgusted,  we  do 
not  suspect  the  true  cause  ;  and  while  we  are  daily  becoming  more 
cultivated  and  refined,  we  are  not  aware  that,  on  the  direction 
given  to  these  new  perceptions,  does  our  increased  happiness  or 
misery  depend.  How  different  is  Christian  refinement !  the  re- 
finement of  a  heart  touched  with  the  holiest  and  tenderest  interest 
in  the  happiness  of  everything  that  lives.  It  is  almost  like  a  new 
sense:  it  is  so  kind,  so  intimate  a  sympathy  in  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  human  beings,  that  it  opens  a  new  world  of  the  purest 
satisfaction — the  most  exalted  and  amiable  feelings,  to  whoever 
will  cultivate  it.  It  adds  a  new  power  of  doing  good  ;  it  enables 
us  to  relieve  without  overpowering  the  unfortunate ;  to  correct 
without  wounding  the  erring ;  and  to  the  daily  intercourse  of 
society  it  gives  an  inexpressible  charm.  It  enables  us  to  see 
what  will  make  others  happy,  and  to  rejoice  in  being  capable  of 
doing  it ;  to  the  exertions  of  intellect  it  bestows  an  additional 
relish  ;  and  whatever  is  noble  or  beautiful  in  human  character  is 
the  object  of  its  quick  and  delighted  attention. 

This  is  Christian  refinement,  and  it  is  the  only  refinement 
worth  cultivating ;  it  does  not  depend  on  external  circumstances, 
or  artificial  excitement ;  it  is  not  easily  offended,  nor,  with  all  its 
delicacy,  easily  disgusted  ;  but  in  nature  it  everywhere  perceives 
order  and  beauty  unnoticed  by  others,  and  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  world  it  finds  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  charity, 
and  love.  Where  the  selfish  or  the  ignorant  person  possesses 
one  source  of  enjoyment,  a  mind,  thus  cultivated,  possesses  a 
thousand ;  and,  like  the  bee  which  extracts  honey  from  the  most 
unpromising  flowers,  it  converts  into  good  even  the  evils  and  the 
difficulties  which  it  meets  with.  In  the  words  of  an  amiable 
moralist  of  the  present  day  *,  *  the  man  who  is  actuated  by  a 
feeling  heart,  as  well  as  by  a  principle  of  duty,  is  prompt  and 
ardent  in  rendering  his  aid  to  the  wretched,  because  he  enters 
completely  into  their  feelings,  and  fully  knows  the  bitterness  of 
their  hearts.  He  justly  conceives  the  earnestness  of  those  desires 
with  which  the  wretched  look  around  them  for  relief,  and  the 
bitter  disappointment  which  they  experience,  when  those,  from 
whom  they  hoped  for  succour,  only  come  to  gaze  upon  them, 
and  then  pass  on  unmoved.     He  understands  the  full  meaning  of 

•  See  Systematic  Morality,  vol.  ii.,  p.  69, 
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the  supplicating  eye,  and  the  still  more  eloquent  language  of  the 
tear  of  gratitude.  To  such  appeals  he  cannot  be  insensible. 
As  strongly  as  he,  if  himself  in  adverse  circumstances,  would 
desire  relief,  so  strongly  does  he  feel  impelled  to  offer  it  when- 
ever the  opportunity  and  the  power  are  afforded  him.  He  adds, 
moreover,  to  his  benefits  a  tenfold  value,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  bestowed.  The  wounded  spirit  feels  his  care  not  less 
than  the  injured  frame  or  the  destitute  condition  ;  and  as  the  oil 
and  wine  of  the  good  Samaritan  to  the  lacerated  body  of  the 
perishing  victim  of  violence,  so  do  his  words  of  consolation 
descend  with  healing  influence  upon  the  rended  heart  of  the 
despairing  mourner.  No  ostentatious  display  of  generosity, — no 
attempt  to  enhance  the  magnitude  of  the  benefit  conferred,  ever 
wounds  the  feelings  of  the  object  of  his  kindness;  he  is  anxious 
rather  to  lighten  than  augment  the  painful  burden  of  obligation 
— rather  to  undervalue  than  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his 
services ;  he  anticipates  the  wishes  of  the  unhappy  before  they 
are  expressed ;  he  reads  in  their  looks  those  wishes  which  they 
are  backward  to  express  ;  he  shows,  in  short,  in  all  his  language 
and  behaviour,  that  kind  commiseration  for  their  sorrows,  and 
that  delicate  attention  to  their  feelings,  which  adds  to  his  benefits 
a  value  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  pecuniary  amount,  and 
excites  a  feeling  of  attachment  and  gratitude  far  beyond  what 
wealth  or  power  alone  are  able,  by  the  most  costly  gifts,  to  pur- 
chase.' Thus  do  the  sufferings  of  others  call  forth  in  such  minds 
only  more  ardent  benevolence  and  more  persevering  kindness. 
The  removal  of  them,  nay,  the  very  endeavour  to  remove  them, 
adds  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  their  being;  for  they,  and 
they  only,  can,  as  Mr,  Jevons  beautifully  expresses  it,  *  find  in 
every  breast  the  chords  which  jar,  and  touch  them,  if  touch  them 
they  must,  with  a  gentle  hand.'  I^t  us  then,  for  our  mutual 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  try  to  cultivate  this  Christian  refinement, 
so  closely  connected  with  our  best  moral  interests ;  and  let  us 
take  heed  that  we  never  mistake  for  its  healthy  and  improving 
influences,  that  morbid  and  fashiouHble  delicacy  which  is  the  oH- 
spring  of  luxury  and  selfishness,  and  a  narrow-minded  anxiety 
about  our  own  peculiar  enjoyments  and  circumstances. 


THE  POOR  AND  THEIR  POETRY*. 

Poetry  is  not  the  privilege  of  a  class,  either  in  its  production  or 
its  enjoyment.  It  belongs  to  humanity.  Nature  frames,  without 
reference  to  rank,  the  internal  organization  from  which  it  results, 
and  scatters  abroad,  with  profuse  and  universal  bounty,  the  ex- 

*  1.  Corn  Law  Rhymes.     3(1  edition.     London,  1831. 

2.  The  Village  Patriarch,  a  Poem,  by  the  Author  of  Cora  Law  Rhymes.     Lou- 

don, 1831. 

3.  Love,  a  Poem,  by  the  same.    3d  edition,  London,  1831. 
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ternal  excitements  which  act  upon  that  organization,  and  make 
the  well-strung  harp  give  forth  its  music.    Wherever  there  is  man 
and  nature,  there  may  be  poetry.     But  as  this  universal  essence 
is  rendered  perceptible,  it  necessarily  is  subjected  to  various  modi- 
fications.    The  life  and  soul  of  poetry  are  always  the  same ;  but 
to  make  them  visible  and  tangible,  they  must  become  mcarnate 
in  various  forms,  which  forms  bear  the  peculiar  features  of  age, 
class    or  country.     Nor  is  it  more  certain  that  the  poetry  ot  a 
rude'  and  that  of  a  civilized  period,  or  of  an   oriental   and  a 
northern  region,  must  exhibit  appropriate  diversities,  than  that,  in 
the  same  country  and  the  same  generation,  such  diversities  must 
also  be  found  between  the  poetry  of  the  rich  and  that  of  the  poor, 
though  both  may  possess  the  qualities  which  compel  us  to  admit 
and  to  feel  that  they  are  poetry.  .  ,       ,    rr    .• 

Poetry  is  a  train  of  thoughts  rich  in  pictorial  and  affectmg  asso- 
ciations.    A  thought  or  an  expression  is  poetical,  exactly  m  pro- 
portion to  its  power  of  calling  up  such  associations.     1  his  power 
must  evidently  be  varied  by  the  pecuUar  mental  habits  of  those 
who  read  or  hear.     There  is  much  and  noble  poetry  in  our  lan- 
guage, which  only  exists  for  scholars.     The  finest  specimens  of 
this  kind  are  in  Gray's  •  Odes,'  and  in  Milton  s  '  Paradise  Lost. 
He  only  feels  the  full  force  of  the  one  who  is  thoroughly  famihar 
with  the  history  of  his  country;    or  of  the  other,  who  feels  a 
classical  allusion,  as  if  it  were  a  vernacular  idiom.     Ihe  power 
of  a  poet  who  is  a  scholar,  over  readers  who  are  scholars  also,  is 
indefinitely  multiplied.     It  includes  the  power  of  all  the  other 
poets  whom  he  thus  makes  for  the  time  the  satellites  of  his  own 
genius :  presenting  to  the  mind  not  only  the  picture  which  his  own 
fancy  ha^  sketched,  but  including  in  it,  and  calling  up  by  it,  the 
productions  of  all  those,  his  allusion  to  whom,  though  it  be  but  m 
the  turn  of  a  phrase,  is  understood  and  felt.     And  so  the  histo- 
rical Odes  of  Gray— besides  those  bold  and  rapid  sketches  which 
occupy  the  foreground  of  the  painting-exhibit,  by  allusion  to  the 
narrative,  in  long  and  shadowy  perspective,  the  poetical  characters 
and  facts  of  history.     The  effect  of  allusion  m  poetry  is  like  that 
of  a  combination  of  mechanical  powers.     It  invests  one  man  with 
the  strength  of  many.     When  poetry,  that  is  to  say,  when  man 
shall  arrive  at  perfection,  its  wealth  in  allusion  will  be  most  ainpie 
and  boundless     It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  poetry  which 
is  now  most  endowed  with  this  quality  is  the  best  poetry.     As  all 
machinery,  however  powerful,  requires  living  strength  to  set  tin 
motion,  so  allusion  will  accomplish  little,  unless  it  be  worked  by 
the  living  strength  of  originality.  ,, 

The  highest  order  of  poetical  associations  must,  after  all„be 

sought  in'  natural  object^  -^  •  ^"^^VT^"?"  affect IJbv'hIs 
work  upon  the  soul  by  his  allusions,  who  fails  to  affect  it  by  his 
originaf  conceptions.  '  Yet  those  who  can  appreciate  classical  and 
historical  allusions  will  be  disposed  to  accept  them  to  some  extent 
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as  a  compensation  for  other  kinds  of  merit,  and  to  require  them 
in  the  poetry  which  they  most  enjoy.  Poetry,  distinguished  by 
this  quality,  is  therefore  pecuharly  the  poetry  of  the  educated, 
who  must  also  be  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  community.  It  is 
poetry  which  the  poor,  because  they  are  also  the  uneducated,  can 
neither  produce  nor  enjoy. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  for  an  instant  that  poetry  and  poverty  are 
words  which  can  only  be  forced  into  combination.  The  poetry  of 
the  poor  exists  abundantly,  in  every  sense  of  the  expression. 
Poetry  has  taken  them  for  its  subjects;  haa  painted  their  rags 
and  wretchedness,  their  crimes  and  sufferings ;  and  the  world  has 
gazed  intently  on  the  picture,  and  done  homage  to  its  truth  and 
power.  Even  now  its  worth  has  received  that  melancholy  increase 
which  Death,  the  usurer,  bestows  on  works  of  art  by  his  mighty 
power  of  accumulation.  '  The  Borough'  scenery  of  Crabbe  takes 
its  place  amongst  the  productions  of  departed  masters.  He  was 
the  poet  of  the  poor.  But  although  he  was  their  poet,  he  was 
not  himself  of  them.  He  looked  at  them  from  without,  and  from 
above.  He  makes  us  sympathize,  not  in  what  they  feel,  but  in 
what  he  himself  feels  in  the  contemplation  of  their  emotions.  It 
is  poetry  concerning  the  |)Oor,  but  neither  by  the  poor,  nor  for 
the  i)Oor.  It  is  made  up  of  observation  and  sympathy.  The 
poetry  of  the  i)Oor  should  be  something  more  than  this,  it  should 
be  the  language,  not  of  the  observant  and  pitying  gentleman,  but 
of  humanity  in  poverty,  pouring  forth  its  own  emotions  for  its  own 
gratilication. 

That  such  poetry  exists  would,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
evidence,  be  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  volumes  before  us. 
The  fact,  indeed,  that  poetry  has  always  arisen  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  progress  of  society  towards  civilization,  shows  that  the 
appetite  for  it  exists  in  uncultivated  minds.  Poetry  is  the  first 
form  of  literature  ;  song  is  the  sorrowing  or  joyous  cry  of  intellect 
before  it  has  yet  attained  the  distinct  articulation  of  science.  And 
if  the  poor  of  populous  communities  are  below  the  savage  in 
much  that  tends  to  develop  and  delight  the  imagination  ;  if, 
too  often,  they  have  scarcely  more  than  he  has  of  direct  men- 
tal cultivation,  there  is  the  compensating  advantage  of  the 
indirect  influences  upon  them  of  all  the  soul  which  has  been 
generated  and  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  the 
social  condition  in  which  they  exist.  The  poor  labourer,  con- 
sidering only  his  toil,  his  poverty,  and  his  ignorance,  is  not  so 
poetical  a  being  in  himself,  or  to  others,  as  the  American  Indian, 
or  as  the  Greeks  or  the  Goths  were,  when  they  were  at  a  similar 
point  in  the  scale  of  social  advancement.  But  untaught  though 
he  be,  he  is  one  of  the  peo[)le  to  whom  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Milton  belonged  ;  and  in  some  degree  the  power  is 
over  him  of  that  which  has  raised  the  mind  of  the  community, 
although  he  knows  it  not,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  indicate 
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the  operation  and  the  result  with  mechanical   precision.      He 
breathes  the  mental  air  which  they  have  purified.  Though  it  may 
have   been  doled  out  to  him  with  a  niggardly  hand,  he  has  yet 
received  a  portion  of  that  national   character,   which  they  con- 
tributed to  form.     He  can  enjoy  poetry,   for  he  is  a  man  and  an 
Englishman.     What  has  always  been,  so  far  as  it  was  their  spon- 
taneous choice  and  purchase,  the  library,  even  at  the  smallest,  of 
the  cottage  of  the  poorest  ?     We  say  spontaneous,  for  we  put  out 
of  the  question  the  tracts  and  good  books,  which,   being  given  by 
superiors,  must  be  accepted.     For  many  a  generation  the  mini- 
mum  of  the   poor  man's  library   has   at  least  contained  three 
volumes,  his  bible,  his  hymn-book,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress — 
all  poetry,  each  in  its  way,  and  cherished  by  him,  though  he  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  because   they   are  poetry  as  well   as 
religion.     The  religion  of  the  poor  is  always  poetry ;  their  idola- 
tries of  old  were  poetical ;  their  superstitions  in  the  middle  ages 
were  poetical  ;    their  present   version    of  Christian    theology   is 
poetical ;  nor  will  the  advocates  of  a  truer  and  purer  version  of 
that  religion  succeed  in  rendering  it  popular,  until  they  feel  them- 
selves, and  display  to  others,  its  superiority,  not  only  in  logical 
consistency  but  in  imaginative  beauty.     The   bible  itself  is   at 
once  the  highest  source   and  the  highest  gratification  of  poetical 
taste.       It   embodies   so   powerfully   the   elements   of  universal 
poetry,  which  appeal  to  humanity  in   all  countries,  that  it  has 
borne  triumphantly  along  with  thejn  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  region  in  which  it  originated,  and  orientalized  the  associations 
of  Christendom.     If  to   this  little  library  the  means  of  increase 
are  afforded,  it  is  generally  in  directions  which  justify  our  infer- 
ence from  its  original  character.    Extend  education,  extend  read- 
ing, strengthen  and  enlarge  the  mind,  and  poetry  *  grows  with  its 
growth,  and  strengthens  with  its  strength.'     There  is  then,  in  this 
sense  also,  a  poetry  of  the  poor.     And  if  they  possess  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  enjoyment,  they  must  also,  they  do,  in  them  possess 
the  materials  for  its  production. 

All  the  world  knows,  that  some  of  the  very  highest  names  in 
every  department  of  intellectual  achievement  are  those  of  men 
■who  have  sprung  from  the  lowliest  origin.  This  has  pre-eminently 
been  the  case  in  mathematical  science,  while  it  has  been  common 
also  both  in  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  in  law,  literature,  politics, 
theology,  and  even  in  poetry.  But  in  their  elevation  they  have 
also  acquired  that  education,  which  we  have  assumed  as  generally 
distinguishing  the  rich  from  the  poor.  They  have  thus  qualified 
themselves  "to  produce  the  kind  of  composition  which  we  have 
characterized  as  the  poetry  of  the  wealthier  classes.  The  distinc- 
tion of  classes  has  been  overwhelmed  in  these  splendid  develop- 
ments of  humanity.  Such  was  Akenside,  who,  as  our  author 
justly  says,  '  breathed  the  soul  of  Plato  into  British  song.'  In 
such  cases  as  these,  the  individuals  had  ceased  to  be  poor  and  of 
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the  poor.  They  had  acquired  the  tastes,  habits,  feelings,  asso- 
ciations, modes  of  thought,  of  the  more  elevated  classes  ;  and  lost, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  or  modified  thereby,  those  which  pecu- 
liarly belong  to  their  original  condition.  And  this  remark  applies 
to  poets  generally,  however  proverbial  may  have  been  their 
poverty.  What  we  desiderate  as,  in  this  sense,  the  poetry  of  the 
poor,  must  emanate  from  men  who  remain  surrounded  by  the 
scenery,  partakers  of  the  privations,  subject  to  the  wrongs,  real 
or  imaginary,  and  animated  by  the  passions  and  hopes,  which 
belong  exclusively  to  poverty.  This  is  rarely  to  be  expected, 
because  talent  will  infallibly  educate  itself,  and  will  almost  as  in- 
fallibly rise  in  society.  It  has  thus  fallen  into  the  train  or  into 
the  ranks  of  aristocracy.  It  has  been  taken  from  its  den  to  be 
tamed,  and  trained,  and  domesticated  in  a  mansion.  If  excel- 
lence has  been  attained,  it  has  not  been  excellence  bearing  the 
peculiar  stamp  of  the  poet^s  native  station  ;  all  traces  of  that  have 
been  deemed  blemishes  and  carefully  obliterated.  In  former 
times,  the  poet  was  pensioned  by  some  noble  patron, — he  has 
now  the  better  patronage  of  a  reading  public  ;  but  in  either  case, 
he  ceases  to  be  identified  with  those  who  are  now  commonly 
described,  and  who  begin  to  glory  in  the  name,  with  a  portentous 
pride,  as  tha  loorkimj  classes. 

The  author  now  before  us  has  had  but  one  predecessor, — 
Robert  Burns  ;  for  we  set  no  store  by  the  twaddling  verses  of 
sundry  rhyming  laundresses,  dairymaids,  and  butlers,  who  have 
been  cockered  into  a  very  transitory  reputation  by  the  pious 
charity  of  some  well-disposed  and  respectable  persons,  who  found 
their  milk-and-water  effusions  congenial  with  their  own  mental 
and  moral  mediocrity.  When  Apollo  and  the  Muses  sojourn,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  in  the  cells  of  poverty,  it  is  certainly  not  that 
they  may  be  sent  to  an  adult  Sunday  school,  be  put  into  livery, 
and  the  whole  marched  to  church  to  sing  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving, composed  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  in  honour  of  the  condescending  benevolence  towards  them 
of  the  upper  classes.  From  Taylor  the  water-poet,  who  was 
a  very  sponge,  down  to  the  latest  concoction  of  rhyme  in  the 
pantry  and  the  kitchen-garden,  there  is  nothing  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  can  be  read  with  patience,  or  rather  that  can  be  read 
without  patience.  The  productions  of  these  people  are  usually  the 
humble  reflections  of  the  tastes  of  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
Bloomfield  and  Clare  are  of  a  far  better  order,  though  not  of  the 
highest  order ;  they  belong  to  a  '  bold  peasantry  ;'  what  they 
have  done,  they  have  done  well.  But  the  genuine  poverty  of 
society  does  not  live  in  the  fields.  Its  horrors  and  its  passions, 
in  their  sternest  form,  are  city  born.  I^et  there  be  meadows  and 
mountains,  but  there  must  also  be  streets,  alleys,  workshops,  and 
jails,  to  complete  the  scenery  of  the  poetry  of  poverty.  By 
neglecting  these,  Bloomfield  and  Clare  have  lost  the  best  subject^ 
No.  03.  i» 
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for  their  best  powers.  We  should  rather  say,  perhaps,  that  they 
only  occupy  an  inferior  rank,  because  their  mental  constitutions 
were  not  matured  by  city  poverty  to  qualify  them  for  the  most 
powerful  composition  in  this  species  of  poetry.  They  are  too 
merely  pastoral, — their  subjects  are  not  soul-stirring, — they  deal 
in  what  Burns  despised  : — 

*  Shepherds'  pipes,  Arcadian  strains, 
And  fabled  tortures,  quaint  and  tame.* 
But  Burns  was  quite  another-guess  sort  of  man.  He  first  saw, 
in  their  real  nature  and  extent,  the  peculiar  topics  of  the  poet  of 
poverty,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  yet  more  extended  range 
•which  has  been  taken  by  our  author.  The  education  which  he 
obtained  for  himself  was  not  that  which  passes  for  education  with 
the  wealthy  and  fashionable :  he  seldom  wandered  towards  the 
region  of  classicality,  and  when  he  did  he  was  sure  to  lose  himself. 
Rightly  did  he  repent  of  having  ever  put  such  names  as  Chloris 
and  Daphne  into  his  nervous  rhymes.  A  few  good  English  books, 
histories,  essays,  and  poems,  these  he  devoured,  *  unmixed  with 
baser  matter,'  or  with  foreign  matter ;  and  his  strong  constitution 
became  all  the  stronger.  The  leading  topics  of  his  poetry  are 
precisely  those  which,  without  reference  to  an  individual  instance, 
we  should  have  marked  out  as  the  proper  themes  for  one  who 
would  achieve  the  highest  honours  of  the  poet  of  poverty.  They 
are  what  we  have  already  referred  to  as  the  universal  elements  of 
poetry,  freed  from  the  modifications  which  belong  to  an  educated 
taste,  and  coloured  with  the  modifications  which  belong  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  toil.  He  looked  on  nature  with  the  freshness 
of  a  first  love.  The  mountain  on  whose  outline  he  gazed  was  not 
to  him  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  school  quotations  and  allusions. 
The  emotions  with  which  rocks,  woods,  and  streams  inspired 
him,  were,  like  the  rocks  themselves,  primary,  and  not  secondary. 
They  were  not  the  debris  of  an  old  world  of  poetry.  His  associa- 
tions with  scenery  were'  those  of  humanity.  With  the  exception 
of  a  little  Scotch  history,  he  sang  nature  as  Adam  would  have 
sung  it,  had  Adam  been  created  a  poet.  Nor  was  his  love,  the 
next  great  universal  topic,  much  more  conventional ;  although  it 
must  be  deplored  that  he  lowered  it  towards  the  degraded  regions 
of  physical  instinct.  He  loved  as  also  Adam  would  have  loved, 
had  there  been  twenty  Eves  in  the  world  instead  of  one ;  but  Adam 
was  only  a  natural  man, — Burns  was  also  a  poor  man.  When  he 
looked  on  the  fields,  he  felt  that  they  were  appropriated ;  when 
he  loved,  he  therefore  also  hated.  Whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate, he  sang  of  beauty  as  he  felt  it,  and  of  oppression  too,  in  the 
language  of  keen  perception  and  intense  passion.  For  Burns 
was  a  politician  :  his  clear  mind  saw  at  once  the  absurdity  of 
excluding  from  poetry  the  subjects  by  which  social  man  is  most 
engrossingly  occupied,  and  most  stormily  agitated  ;  he  set  the 
example  of  writing  on  these  subjects,  not  as  the  laureate  of  si 
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party,  but  as  the  Tyrtocus  of  humanity ;  he  would  have  told 
prince,  peer,  or  potentate,  as  readily  as  he  has  told  the  masses 
and  the  millions,  and  with  as  little  ot"  iusolence  as  of  sycophancy, 
that  *  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.' 

The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  said  to  be  a  working 
man  of  the  name  of  Elliot,  somewhere  in  the  north.     On  this 
point,  posterity  will  be  better  informe<l  than  we  are  at  this  present 
moment.    We  will  answer  for  it  that  his  name  will  be  known  long 
enough  and  wide  enough.     His  poems  have  been  slowly  making 
their  way  into  notice,  but  the  attention  which  they  gain  they  are 
sure  to  keep.     His  three  volumes  are  devoted,  in  succession,  to 
what  we  have  indicated  as  the  three  great  topics  of  the  poetry  of 
Burns.     Politics  predominate  in  the   Com  Law  Rhymes;  his 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature  is  most  exhibited  in  the 
Village  Patriarch  ;  and  his  last  j)ublication  is,  as  its  title  de- 
clares, on  Love.     His  education,  self-attained  we  may  presume, 
is  also  precisely  of  the  description  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
as  adapted  to  enrich  the  poetry  without  destroying  or  trans- 
forming the  peculiar  feelings  and  mental  habits  of  the  poor  man. 
We  had  seen  the  Corn  Law  Rhymes,  now  in  the  third  edition, 
occasionally  advertised  and  noticed,  but  hastily  concluded,  from 
the  title,  that  it  was  merely  a  collection  of  political  squibs  in 
middling  verse,  and  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  grand  poetical 
prospect  which  burst  upon  us  when  we  opened  the  volume.     It  is 
not  merely  that  the  distress  which  is  described  in  many  of  these 
poems  must  of  itself,  if  told  without  affectation,  produce  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  feelings;  or  that  there  is  something  sublime  in 
the  stern  wrath  of  those  who  feel  themselves  to  be  wronged  by 
power,  insulted  by  pride,  and  half-starved  by  monopoly ;  it  is 
not  merely  that  we  meet  with  many  passages  which  have  all  the 
caustic  humour  of  the  epigrams  of  Burns,  and  the  crushing  satire 
of  Byron's  *  Age  of  Bronze  ;'  but  there  is  intermingled  with  all, 
and  pervading  and  elevating  all,  the  imagination  of  a  genuine 
poet, — an  imagination  that,  while  it  gilds  the  stormy  clouds  of 
I)assion,  is  yet  ever  aspiring  towards  the  pure  air  and  sunny  light 
of  heaven  as  its  native  elements  and  its  final  rest. 
*  O  that  my  poesy  were  like  the  child 
That  gathers  daisies  from  the  lap  of  May, ' 
With  prattle  sweeter  than  the  bloomy  wild ! 
It  then  might  teach  poor  Wisdom  to  be  gay, 
As  flowers,  and  birds,  and  rivers,  all  at  play. 
And  winds,  that  make  the  voiceless  clouds  of  morn 
ITarmoniojis.     But  distempered,  if  not  mad, 
I  feed  on  nature's  bane,  and  mess  with  scorn. 
I  would  not,  could  not  if  I  would,  be  glad, 
But,  like  shade-loving  plants,  am  happiest  sad. 
My  heart,  once  soft  as  woman's  tear,  is  gnarl'd 
With  gloating  on  the  ills  I  cannot  cure.' 

Village  Patriarchy  p.  53, 
P2 
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How  little  appear  the  commonplace  attempts  which  are  con- 
tinually made  to  excite  pity  and  horror,  by  the  fall  of  princes 
and  nobles,  by  tales  of  inquisitorial  racks  and  tortures,  by  bloody 
murders  and  grim  ghosts,  compared  with  the  homely  and  unpre- 
tending power  of  an  •  owre  true  tale'  as  told  by  a  poet : 

THE    DEATH-FEAST. 

•  The  birth-day,  or  the  wedding-day. 

Let  happier  mourners  keep ; 
To  death  my  festal  vows  I  pay, 

And  try  in  vain  to  weep. 
Some  ji;riefs  the  strongest  soul  might  shake, 

And  I  such  grief  have  had  : 
My  brain  is  hot — but  they  mistake 

Who  deem  that  I  am  mad. 
My  father  died,  my  mother  died. 

Four  orphans  poor  were  we  ; 
My  brother  John  work'd  hard,  and  tried 

To  smile  on  Jane  and  me. 
But  work  grew  scarce,  while  bread  grew  dear, 

And  wages  lessened  too. 
For  Irish  hordes  were  bidders  here 

Our  half-paid  work  to  do. 
Yet  still  he  strove,  with  failing  breatli 

And  sinking  cheek,  to  save 
Consumptive  Jane  from  early  death — 

Then  joined  her  in  the  grave. 
His  watery  hand  in  mine  I  took. 

And  kissed  him  till  he  slept : 
O,  still  I  see  his  dying  look  ! 

He  tried  to  smile,  and  wept ! 
I  bought  his  coffin  with  my  bed, 

My  gown  bought  earth  and  prayer ; 
I  pawned  my  mother's  ring  for  bread, 

I  pawned  my  father's  chair. 
My  Bible  yet  remains  to  sell. 

And  yet  unsold  shall  be  ; 
But  language  fails  my  woes  to  tell — 

Eveu  crumbs  were  scarce  with  me. 
I  sold  poor  Jane's  gray  linnet  then. 

It  cost  a  groat  a-year; 
I  sold  John's  hen,  and  missed  the  hen 

When  eggs  were  selling  dear ; 
^,.^  For  autumn  nights  seemed  wintry  cold,  | 

While  seldom  blazed  my  fire,  ^ 

And  eight  times  eight  no  more  I  sold 

When  eggs  were  getting  higher. 
.     But  still  1  glean  the  moor  and  heath ; 

I  wash,  they  say,  with  skill  ; 
And  workhouse  bread  ne'er  crossed  my  teeth — 

I  trust  it  never  will. 
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But  when  the  day  on  which  John  died 

Returns  with  all  its  cfloom, 
I  seek  kind  friends,  and  beg^,  with  pride, 

A  banquet  for  the  tomb. 
One  friend,  my  brother  James,  at  least 

Comes  then  with  me  to  dine; 
Let  others  keep  the  marriage-feast, 

The  funeral  feast  is  mine. 
For  then  on  him  I  fondly  call. 

And  then  he  lives  again ! 
To-morrow  is  our  festival 

Of  death,  and  John,  and  Jane. 
Even  now,  behold !  they  look  on  me,    ' 

Exulting,  from  the  skies. 
While  angels  round  them  weep  to  see 

The  tears  gush  from  their  eyes  ! 
I  cannot  weep — Why  can  I  not? 

My  tears  refuse  to  flow : 
My  leet  are  cold,  my  brain  is  hot- 
Is  fever  madness  ?     No, 
Thou  smilest,  and  in  scorn — but  thou, 

Couldst  thou  forget  the  dead  ? 
No  common  beggar  curtsies  now, 

And  begs  for  burial  bread,' 

MagniGcent  as  is  the  indignation  of  our  author  at  (he  heartless 
extortion  which  taxes  the  means  of  universal  support,  we  yet 
like  his  •countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger;'. and  his 
kindlier  emotions  have  paid  a  more  than  just,  a  generous  tribute,  to 
the  memory  of  one  whose  name  we  take  to  be  more  honoured  by 
the  following  lines,  than  by  all  the  senatorial  eulogies  which  have 
been  pronounced  in  St.  Stephen's,  or  by  all  the  marble  which  may 
be  raised,  sculptured,  and  inscribed,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

ELEQY. 

*  Oh,  Iluskisson  !  oh,  Huskisson  ! 
Oil,  Iluskisson  !  in  vain  our  friend  ! 
Why  hast  thou  left  thy  work  utulone? 
Of  good  begun  is  this  the  end  ? 
Tliou  shouldst  have  lived,  if  they  remain 
Who  fetter'd  us,  and  hated  thee. 
Oh,  Iluskisson!  our  friend  in  vain  I 
Where  now  are  hope  and  liberty  ? 
Thou  shouldst  have  lived,  if  with  thee  dies 
The  poor  man's  hope  of  better  days. 
Time  stops  to  weep ;  but  yet  shall  rise 
The  sun  whose  beams  shall  write  thy  praise. 
Thy  widow  weeps — but  what  is  she, 
And  what  her  paltry,  common  woe  ? 
Worlds  weep — and  millions  fast  for  thee 
Our  hope  is  gone  '. — why  didst  thou  go  ? 
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Pleased  hell  awhile  suspends  his  breath, 
Then  shouts  in  joy,  and  laujrhs  in  hate ; 
And  phrsfue,  and  lamine,  call  on  death 
Their  jubilee  to  celebrate. 
A  shadow  bids  improvement  stand. 
While  faster  flow  a  nation's  tears. 
Oh,  dead  man  !  with  thy  pallid  hand 
Thou  rollest  back  the  tide  of  years  ! ' 

Corn  Law  Rhymes,  pp.  37,  38. 

If  the  last  two  lines  be  not  poetry,  why  then  '  the  pillared  firma- 
ment is  rottenness.' 

The  Village  Patriarch  is  the  description  of  a  man,  poor,  blind, 
and  old,  a  man  of  five-score  years,  of  his  person,  his  recollec- 
tions, his  sensations,  walks,  talks,  dreams,  and  death ;  death 
which,  as  the  bailiffs  invade  his  cottage,  and  the  workhouse  opens 
its  doors,  sets  free  '  the  last  of  England's  high-soul'd  poor.'  The 
beauty  of  the  descriptions  with  which  this  poem  abounds  are 
enhanced  and  made  more  affecting  by  frequent  reference  to  the 
patriarch's  blindness.     The  loss  of  sight  is  not  that  of  sensation. 

*  Yet  sweet  to  him,  ye  stream-loved  valleys  lone. 
Leafless,  or  blossoming  fragrant,  sweet  are  ye  ; 

For  he  can  hear  the  wintry  forest  groan, 
And  feel  the  beauty  which  he  cannot  see, 
And  drink  the  breath  of  Nature,  blowing  free! 

Sweet  still  it  is  through  fields  and  woods  to  stray ; 
And  fearless  wanders  he  the  country  wide. 

For  well  old  Enoch  knows  each  ancient  way  ; 
He  finds  in  every  moss-grown  tree  a  guide, 
To  every  time-dark  rock  he  seems  allied. 

Calls  the  stream  Sister,  and  is  not  disown'd.' 

Village  Patriarch,  p.  7. 

Both  in  this  poem  and  in  the  •  Love,'  there  is  a  sustained  excel- 
lence of  versification,  thought  and  imagery,  which  is  very  un- 
usual. He  never  drops,  as  the  songs  of  Burns  sometimes  do, 
from  the  verse  which  was  inspired  to  the  verse  which  is  manu- 
factured. His  mind  is  healthful  and  vigorous;  always  knows  its 
■work,  and  does  its  work ;  and  the  prominent  passages  are  such 
as  the  subject  naturally  throws  out,  not  such  as  are  elaborated 
and   polished   with  infinite   pains   for  the  production  of  effect.  I 

What  is  not  quoted  is  as  good  as  Avhat  is  quoted ;  and  the  most  1 

impressive  and  beautiful  passages  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
as  every  one  knows  the  best  scenes  of  Shakspeare  are,  so  con- 
nected with,  and  dependent  for  their  effect  upon  the  entire  piece 
of  which  they  form  a  portion,  as  to  appear  to  positive  and  great 
disadvantage  in  quotation.  His  stories  and  his  sketches  of  cha- 
racter, both  of  which  are  frequently  introduced,  are  so  good, 
that  we  only  regret  not  having  space  to  give  specimens  of  them, 
which  we  will  not  introduce  because  we  cannot  present  them 
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entire.     We  must  make  room  for  the  poor  boy,  Chantrey,  from 
the  poem  of  Love  : 

*  The  worm  came  up  to  drink  the  welcome  shower; 
The  redbreast  quafTd  the  rain-drop  in  the  bower; 
The  flaskering  duck  through  freshen'd  liUes  swam  ; 
The  bright  roach  took  the  Hy  below  the  dam  ; 
Ramp'd  the  glad  colt,  and  cropp'd  the  pensile  spray ; 
No  more  in  dust  uprose  the  sultry  way ; 
The  lark  was  in  the  cloud ;  the  woodbine  hung 
More  sweetly  o'er  the  chaffinch  while  he  sung; 
And  the  wild  rose  from  every  dripping  bush, 
Beheld  on  silvery  sheaf  the  mirror'd  blush  ; 
When  calmly  seated  on  his  pannier'd  ass. 
Where  travellers  hear  the  steel  hiss  as  they  pass, 
A  milk-boy,  sheltering  from  the  transient  storm, 
Chalk'd,  on  the  grinder's  wall,  an  infant  form : 
Young  Chantrey- smiled  ;  no  critic  praised  or  blamed  ; 
And  golden  promise  smiled,  and  thus  exclaimed : 
'*  Go,  child  of  genius  !  rich  be  thine  increase  ; 
Go_be  the  Phidias  of  the  second  Greece !  " 

Greece !   thou  art  fallen,  by  luxury  o'erthrown. 
Not  vanquish'd  by  the  Man  of  Macedon  ! 
For  ever  fallen  !  and  sculpture  fell  with  thee. 
But  from  the  ranks  of  British  poverty 
A  glory  hath  burst  forth,  and  matchless  powers 
Shall  make  th'  eternal  grace  of  sculpture  ours. 
Th'  eternal  grace  ?  alas  !  the  date  assign'd 
To  works,  call'd  deathless,  of  creative  mind, 
Is  but  a  speck  upon  the  sea  of  days  ; 
And  frail  man's  immortality  of  praise 
A  moment  to  th'  eternity  of  Time, 
That  is,  and  was,  and  shall  be,  the  sublime. 
The  unbeginning,  the  unending  sea, 
Dimensionless  as  God's  infinity.' — Love,  pp.  18,  19. 

We  must  observe  that,  in  his  love  strains,  he  is  no  *  ranting 
Robin ;'  but  that  his  morality  must  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  sound 
on  all  points,  except  with  those  who  will  condemn  his  '  gall  of 
bitterness'  towards  the  aristocracy,  and  not  allow  his  plea  that 
it  comes  from  one  of  those  who  are  held,  by  that  aristocracy,  in 
'  bonds  of  iniquity,'  His  theology,  too,  so  far  as  it  appears,  has 
the  simplicity  and  truth  which  naturally  belong  to  the  tiieology 
of  poetry,  when  poetry  lives  in  the  light  of  cultivated  intelligence. 
While,  generally  speaking,  his  '  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth,* 
and  its  materials  are  the  merest  matters  of  fact,  he  has  made 
occasional  excursions  into  the  regions  beyond,  has  shown  that  he 
'  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,'  and  in  all  the  humbleness 
of  his  name,  station,  and  subjects,  compete  with  the  crowned 
bards  who  have  waved  the  wand  of  magic  and  commanded  the 
regions  of  the  air ;  *  Brutus  will  raise  a  spirit  as  soou  as  Caesar,* 
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'  He  waked  not,  though  a  liand  unearthly  drew 
The  curtains  of  his  bed,  and  to  the  hue 
Of  ashes  changed  his  cheek.     With  open  eyes 
He  slumber'd  still ;  but  speechless  agonies 
AV^rought  on  his  face  convulsed  his  heart's  despair, 
And  terror  smote  his  damp,  uplifted  hair. 
His  spirit  felt  a  spirit's  strong  control, 
An  injured  s])irit  whisper'd  to  his  soul : 

No  worm  slinks  down  when  I  approach, — 

No  night-bird  stints  his  ditty  ; 
Yet  will  I  mourn  thee,  though  unheard, 

For  now  my  love  is  pity. 
Again  I'll  hear  thee  talk  of  truth. 

When  Rother's  rose  is  sweetest ; 
Again  I'll  meet  thee,  perjured  one. 

When  thou  thy  new  love  meetest. 

While  stars  in  silence  watch  my  dust, 

I'll  sigh,  where  last  ye  parted. 
O'er  her  who  soon  shall  droop,  like  me, 

Thy  victim,  broken-hearted. 
And  in  that  hour,  to  love  so  dear. 

The  stillest  and  the  fleetest, 
Unfelt  1*11  kiss  my  rival's  cheek. 

When  Rother's  rose  is  sweetest.' — Love,  pp.  50,  51, 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  supernatural  is  mastered  here,  and  a 
state  of  mind,  of  which  the  conception  is  most  original,  and  Avhich 
is  most  strange  and  unnatural  to  humanity,  is  made  to  commend 
itself  to  our  inmost  hearts  as  true  to  the  nature  of  a  disembodied 
spirit.  The  passage  is  free  from  that  exaggeration  which  is  the 
greatest  blemish  by  which  these  volumes  are  disfigured. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  our  author,  in  the  hope  of  an  early 
and  of  frecpient  meetings.  His  poetry,  in  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  it,  is  no  trifling  matter.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  The  wealthy,  the  literary,  the  powerful,  employ  themselves 
about  many  things  which  are  of  far  less  moment.  These  *  rhymes' 
are  no  cold  coruscations  flitting  about,  like  the  northern  lights,  in 
a  dim  and  distant  region,  for  idle  people  to  gaze  at.  They  are 
intense  flashes  of  liquid  lava  from  that  central  fire,  which  must 
have  vent,  or  its  expansion  will  shiver  to  atoiris  the  great  globe 
itself.  The  intellect  of  poverty  is  too  powerful,  and  too  impe- 
tuous, to  be  bound  within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  condition  of 
poverty :  already  the  pressure  has  broken  down  those  boundaries 
in  the  direction  of  political  right.  But  this  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  great  change  which  is  going  forward.  We  do  not  mean  that 
the  wealthy  will  be  plundered,  the  property  of  the  country  divided, 
or  any  of  the  other  wild  schemes  be  realized  which  madmen  de- 
sire, and  foolish  men  dread.  We  trust,  the  world  is  doomed  to 
no  such  unspeakable  calamities,  but  to  a  progression  of  good, 
which,  beginning  with  intelligence,  and  advancing  to  freedom,  will 
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not  stop,  till  it  rests  in  happiness;  in  happiness  far  more  equally 
diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  than  has  ever  yet 
been  allowed  to  be  the  case  by  partial  institutions.  We  may  yet 
have  to  pass  through  a  stormy  period  in  which  indignation  will 
demand,  and  apprehension  concede,  and  both  misunderstand  the 
real  value  of  what  is  given  and  taken  ;  but  experience  will  succes- 
sively cast  down  from  their  altars  many  social  idols  which  are  now 
worshipped,  and  discover  that  many  supposed  injuries  are  real 
interests — until,  at  length,  the  forms  and  operations  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  directed  solely  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number.   . 


THE  IRISH  TITHE  QUESTION*. 

Dr.  Hinckb  has  published  a  most  interesting  and  important 

famphlet  on  the  great  national  question  of  tithes,  as  it  affects 
reland  in  particular.  It  is  important  for  its  accurate  informa- 
tion and  powerful  reasoning — it  is,  perhaps,  still  more  important 
as  expressing  the  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  Irish  church  must 
be  altogether  deprived  of  its  endowments,  of  one  who  appears  to 
be  sincerely  and  devotedly  attached  to  that  church  as  to  its  con- 
stitution and  doctrine,  and  who  has  been  led  to  his  conclusion, 
not  by  abstract  views  of  justice  towards  other  sects,  or  by  any 
doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  endowed  church  where  it  can 
be  obtained,  but  by  a  practical  conviction,  from  experience  and 
extensive  observation,  that  the  peace  of  Ireland  can  be  secured 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  national  church.  This  worthy  clergy- 
man does  not  think  that  the  nation  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
church,  or  that  it  can  be  either  expedient  or  lawful  to  support 
even  the  purest  religion  by  violence  or  bloodshed.  He  would 
rather  throw  his  church,  like  other  religious  sects,  on  the  volun- 
tary exertions  of  its  friends,  though  preferring  a  legal  provision 
where  it  can  be  had,  than  preserve  its  revenues,  were  that  possible, 
at  the  risk  of  deluging  his  country  with  blood,  or  even  of  keeping 
it  in  a  slate  of  constant  uneasiness  and  irritation.  He  sees 
clearly,  that  the  half-measure,  which  seems  to  be  contemplated 
by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  is  impracticable  ;  and  supposing  it 
carried  into  effect,  would  answer  no  useful  purpose,  the  chief 
objection  felt  to  the  tithes  being,  not  the  kind  of  payment,  but  the 
payment  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  a  church,  which  is  that 
of  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people.  Whilst  the  church 
continues  on  its  present  footing,  Ireland  cannot  have  peace  ;  but 
there  is  a  compromise — a  middle  course — for  which  many  con- 
tend, and  which  appears  to  be  favourably  regarded  by  some  dis- 

*  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Tithes  in  Ireland  ?     The  Question  answered  by 
Edward  Ilincks,  D.P.,  Kectoc  of  Killyleagh. 
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tinguished  statesmen.  Let  the  revenues  of  the  church,  it  is  said, 
be  participated  with  the  Catholics  ;  let  the  church  of  the  many 
enjoy  the  benefit  as  well  as  the  church  of  the  few,  and  all  subject 
of  complaint  will  be  removed.  Against  this  plan  Dr.  Hincks 
most  earnestly  protests,  and  we  agree  with  him,  though  not  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  grounds.  He  appears  to  be  chiefly  influenced 
by  his  horror  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  We  are  more 
impressed  with  the  absurdity  of  a  government,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
alleged  duty  of  supporting  the  cause  of  religion,  supporting  at 
the  same  time  several  opposing  systems  of  religion,  the  friends  of 
each  one  of  which  regard  all  the  others  as  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious— so  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  parties,  what  is  given 
with  one  hand,  is  counteracting  the  good  effect  of  what  is  given 
with  the  other  ;  and  the  gross  injustice  of  selecting  two  or  three 
sects  for  public  patronage,  whilst  all  other  religionists  are  ex- 
cluded. We  hope,  too,  that  the  Catholics  have  formed  juster 
views  of  their  own  interests  than  to  allow  of  any  dependence  of 
their  clergy  on  the  state.  The  next  question  is,  when  the  church 
should  lose  its  revenues.  Dr.  Hincks,  we  think  justly,  maintains 
the  rights  of  present  incumbents.  There  are  few  who  would 
think  of  any  thing  so  monstrous  as  their  entire  deprivation,  and 
we  think  it  evident,  that  even  the  taking  away  of  a  part  of  what 
they  enjoy  would  be  gross  injustice. 

The  church  revenues  are  a  national  property — the  tithes  as 
much  so  as  the  lands ;  they  having  been  parted  with  for  ever  by 
the  landlords  in  very  early  times,  and  all  transfers  of  property 
for  ages  having  been  made  with  reference  to  their  existence  as  a 
permanent  charge.  It  is  the  will  of  the  nation,  expressed  in 
Parliament,  which  has  appropriated  these  national  funds  to  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  prescribed  the  terms  on 
which  individuals  should  hold  the  share  allotted  to  them.  Every 
such  individual  has  received  from  the  nation  an  office,  in  some 
cases  we  may  say  a  sinecure — but  that  makes  no  difference  in  the 
argument — for  life.  The  nation  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
him — an  unwise  one  if  you  please — but  still  a  contract,  and  cannot 
break  that  contract  without  real  injustice.  Every  incumbent  has 
a  life  interest,  and  ought  to  be  secured  against  plunder.  Nor  is 
what  he  enjoys  taken  unjustly  from  others.  The  nation  has  not 
acquired  the  tithe  property  without  giving  value  for  it.  It  has 
acquired  and  has  long  held  that  property.  A  landlord  receives 
his  estates  subject  to  this  charge,  and  has  no  more  right  to  what 
has  been  customarily  paid  as  tithe,  than  we  have  to  the  remainder 
of  his  rents.  That  the  tithe  really  falls  upon  the  landlord,  not 
upon  the  tenant,  or  the  consumer,  and  that  rents  must  rise  if 
tithe  were  abolished,  so  as  to  make  the  landlord  the  real  gainer,  is 
demonstrable  *.     The  clergyman  does  not  claim  from  his  parish- 

*  The  Editor  dissents  from  his  correspondent's  view  of  this  subject.  Tithe  is  a 
tax  which,  like  other  tas.es,  falls  upon  the  consumer,  and,  like  other  taxes,  may  bo 
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ioiiers,  as  a  compensation  for  service  done  to  them,  but  as  the 
legal  holder  for  the  time  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  national  funds 
due  from  them,  and  given  to  him  by  the  nation  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, which  he  has  not  violated.    The  remarks  as  to  the  ancient 
division  of  tithes  are  totally  irrelevant  as  an  objection  to  the  claims 
of  the  present  clergyman.     The  facts  are  important  in  the  history 
of  tithes,  and  are  important  against  the  claim  of  divine  right,  or 
of  an  unalienable  property  belonging  to  the  church  as  a  corpora- 
tion ;  but  they  furnish  no  argument  against  the  only  tenable  claim 
of  the  Protestant  clergy,  their  being  put  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
certain  portion  of  national  funds  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  de- 
clared by  act  of  parliament.     The  revenues  of  the  church,  then, 
ought  to  be  withdrawn,  by  allowing  no  single  claim  upon  tithe,  or 
title  to  any  church  lands  to  be  conferred  after  a  certain  day,  and 
then  allowing  the  present  claims  to  die  out. 

To  abolish  tithes  would  be  an  act  of  madness,  as  it  would  be  to 
make  a  present  of  a  great  national  property  to  one  portion  of  the 
community — the  landholders — to  the  direct  loss  of  all  the  other 
portions.     Let  them  be  commuted  into  a  form  of  property,  which 
will  not  be  a  restraint  on  improvement,  and  will  not  invite  to 
oppression  in  its  collection  ;  but  let  them  be  carefully  guarded  for 
national  purposes.     Dr.  Hincks  argues  clearly  and  powerfully  to 
show  that  nothing  less  than  entirely  depriving  (prospectively  at 
least)  the  church  of  its  revenues  will  restore  peace  to  the  country  ; 
that  it  is  vain  to  deny  the  power  of  parliament  to  do  this ;  that  in 
doing  it  the  rights  of  incumbents  must  in  justice  be  respected  ; 
and  that  what  is  taken  from  the  church  must  be  otherwise  era- 
ployed    for   the  public   benefit, — not   suffered   to    fall   into   the 
hands  of  the  landlords.     What  we  regret  in  the  pamphlet  is  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  Catholics  are  everywhere  spoken  of. 
Towards  them  the  author  manifests  neither  candour  nor  charity. 
Their  errors  he  describes  as  soul-destroying ;  their  priests  he 
seems  to  suppose  to  be  always  actuated  by  fraud  and  malignity. 
This  is  very  bad.     Such  bigotry  would  anywhere  deserve  severe 
censure  ;  but  we  cannot  help  particularly  regretting  that  it  should 
deform,  and  perhaps  lessen  the  influence  of,  a  work  so  important 
in   the  present  crisis  ns  that  of  Dr.  Hincks's.      We  hope  the 
Catholics  will  have  the  sense  to  perceive  that,  though  he  speaks 
of  them  harshly  and  unjustly,  the  author  proposes  the  very  mea- 
sure which  is  really  most  for  their  advantage  :  and  one  good  will 
at  least  result  from  what  is  objectionable  in  his  language,  that  no 

repealed  by  Ihe  legislature,  or  its  proceeds  differently  applied,  whenever  the  interests 
of  the  community  so  require.  Such  at  least  is  the  doctrine  of  our  ablest  political  eco- 
nomists ;  and  their  arguments  are  before  the  public.  As  to  the  incumbent,  though  in 
the  event  of  any  cliange  his  situation  ought  to  be  lil>crally  considered,  he  is  still  only  a 
lured  servant ;  he  may  be  casliiered  for  misconduct ;  more  work  may  he  required  of 
him ;  and  his  employer  (the  nation)  may  at  any  time,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
,  claims  of  humanity,  rti-modelhia  household,  and  apj)ortionou  a  different  principle  both 
tyoik  and  wages. 
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one  can  suppose  his  proposals  to  have  their  origin  in  favourable 
feelings  towards  the  Catholics.  He  gives  up  the  temporalities  of 
the  church,  because  he  sees  that  they  cannot  be  retained  con- 
sistently with  the  public  peace ;  and  he  hopes  the  church  may  do 
without  them,  as  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  now  do.  But  he 
regrets  what  he  proposes  to  give  up ;  and  whilst  he  recommends 
to  render  the  Catholics  justice  by  placing  all  sects  upon  an  equal 
footing,  he  evidently  regards  their  doctrines  Avith  all  that  extra- 
vagance of  abhorrence  which  characterizes  the  zealous  Irish 
Protestant. 

The  contents  of  the  pamphlet  are  well  worth  the  hour  that  will 
be  occupied  in  its  perusal,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES, 


THEOLOGY,  CRITICISM,  AND  MORALITY. 

The  Claims  of  Unitarian  Chrislianiiy  to  the  Respectful  Consideration  of 
the  Reflecting  Public.  The  Substance  of  Two  Sermons  delivered  in 
York  Street  Chapel,  St.  James's  Square,  on  Sunday,  January  22d, 
1832.     By  E.  Tagart,  London;  Hunter,  Eaton. 

In  a  bland  and  earnest  manner,  devoid  of  the  least  tendency  to  irritate, 
repel,  or  annoy  any  class  of  Christians,  Mr.  Tagart  invites  attention 
to  a  faith  which  he  shows,  both  by  his  spirit  and  his  arguments,  to  be 
at  least  worthy  of  serious  investigation.  One  would  imagine  that  only 
those  who  first  closed  their  ears  or  eyes  could  succeed  in  shutting  their 
minds  against  such  pleadings.  He  argues  the  claims  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  from  the  history  of  its  rise  and  progress  in  modern  times; 
from  the  character  of  its  advocates;  and  from  the  facts,  that  the  Bible 
has  been  always  and  alone  its  foundation  and  support ;  that  its  doc- 
trines are  no  other  than  those  which  all  sects  and  churches  in  Chris- 
tendom agree  in  receiving;  that  it  preserves  unsullied  and  unembar- 
rassed the  great  truth  of  the  Divine  Unity;  that  it  lays  unqualified 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  holiness,  repentance,  and  good  works  ; 
that  it  harmonizes  with  nature  around  us,  and  the  world  within  us; 
and  that  it  connects  itself  with  human  improvement  and  happiness. 
These  particulars  are  illustrated  in  a  judicious,  candid,  and  copciliatory 
manner.  We  prefer,  however,  extracting  the  following  useful  remarks 
from  the  introductory  part  of  the  first  discourse : — 

'  What  I  now  desire  particularly  to  urge  is,  that  few  persons  are 
aware  how  much  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  seek  information  from 
all  quarters, — to  strive  continually  to  add  to  their  knowledge  by  their 
own  reading,  observation,  and  experience,  and  to  be  cautious  how  they 
take  up  and  indulge  notions,  and  prejudices,  which  tend  merely  to 
strengthen  their  present  impressions,  and  to  shut  out  new  and  enlarg- 
ing views  of  the  surrounding  world.  Few  persons  are  aware,  how 
much,  by»so  doing,  they  might  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  society 
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and  the  improvement  of  mankind.  The  party  and  sectarian  connexions, 
in  which  all  are  more  or  less  involved,  sadly  encouraire  a  tendency  to 
confine  our  minds  within  the  ranj^e  of  a  certain  set  of  influences  and 
views,  and  to  look  with  a  sort  of  contempt  and  hostility  upon  all  who 
do  not  come  within  this  range,  who  do  not  immediately  harmonize 
with  all  our  ideas  and  prepossessions.  Now,  this  sort  of  spirit,  this 
hasty  and  contemptuous  conclusion,  that  nothing  good  can  come  out 
of  certain  places  and  persons,  is  most  unchristian  and  unworthy,  as 
well  as  an  injustice  to  ourselves.  What  are  the  errors  and  weaknesses 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  but  the  misfortune.s  of  humanity,  the  diseases 
of  the  soul,  which  demand  at  least  a  compassionate  consideration  from 
us,  and  which  we  must,  first  of  all,  endeavour  to  understand,  if,  as  in 
duty  bound,  we  would  labour  successfully  to  cure  and  remove  them? 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  influence  of  mere  names  is  concerned 
in  fomenting  the  spirit  of  party  and  of  prejudice.  '  The  title  of  the  sect 
to  which  a  man  belongs  is,  with  many  persons,  the  grand  badge  of 
distinclion  to  render  him  worthy  or  unworthy  of  sympathy  and  esteem. 
The  broad  relationship  of  Christian  is  forgotten  in  the  minor  divisions 
of  Calvinist,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Quaker,  and  Socinian.  The  names 
of  Unitarian,  Freethinker,  and  Deist,  awaken  in  many  minds  sentiments 
of  indefinite  horror,  which  leave  them  no  power  to  ascertain  what  there 
really  is  to  dread, — no  wish  to  discover  any  thing  to  admire. 

How  often  is  the  secret  dread  of  the  Unitarian  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  an  entire  ignorance  of  what  he  is  or  believes;  just  as  the 
child  of  superstition  trembles  at  an  object  in  the  dark,  which  he  would 
view  with  associations  of  pleasure  in  the  day  !  So  true  is  this,  that  I 
have  known  a  simple  explanation  of  our  views  of  Christian  doctrine 
produce,  not  only  an  instantaneous  change  of  opinion,  but  the  excla- 
mation *  These  views  are  mine  !' — pp.  7,  8. 


Biyotry  Reproved;  a  Series  of  Letters  in  Reply  to  llie  Rev.  Nicholas 
Armstrong,  A.  D.     By  the  Rev.  Noah  Jones.     Fox,  London. 

These  letters,  seven  in  number,  appeared  in  'The  Northampton  Free 
Press'  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember last  Nos.  2  and  4  are  from  Mr.  Armstrong;  the  remainder 
ty  Mr.  Jones.  The  former,  on  his  visit  to  Northampton,  where  he 
was  speaking  and  preaching  as  an  '  agent  of  the  Reformation  Society,' 
had  drawn  upon  himself  the  charge  of'  attacking  every  denomination  of 
Christians  but  the  Church  of  England.'  To  this  charge  he  replied,  in 
the  newspaper  above-mentioned  ;  and  to  the  general  plea  of  not  guilty, 
appended  the  following  remark  : — '  I  spoke  a  little,  indeed,  in  defence 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  against  the  Unitarian  blasphemy. 
This  you  shall  not  be  able  to  construe  into  vituperation  of  all  Christian 
denominations,  until  you  shall  be  able  to  prove  the  Unitarian  a  Chris- 
tian, which  never  can  be  done.'  This  Mr.  Jones  did,  however,  in  his 
first  letter,  claiming  his  right  of  private  judgment,  as  the  Church  of 
England  did  at  the  Reformation ;  appealing  to  the  Scriptures;  and 
reminding  his  antagonist  that  he  himself '  must  establish  his  Christian 
character  upon  the  doctrines  which  Unitarians  receive,  not  on  those 
they  reject ;  doctrines  expressed  '  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth.'     In  No.  2,  Mr.  Arm- 
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strong  replies  that  he  only  is  a  Christian  who  believes  in  Christ,  and 
that  he  only  believes  in  Christ  who  regards  him  as 'The  God-man,' 
&c,  Mr.  Jones  rejoins  that  the  titles  applied  to  Christ  are  not  scrip- 
tural, nor  borne  out  by  Scripture,  and  that  Mr.  A.'s  principle  would 
unchristianize  many  triuitarians  and  churchmen.  Mr.  Armstrong  re- 
turns to  the  charge  in  Letter  4,  and  expounds  in  a  very  original  way 
his  notion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  'It  is  the  right  of  every 
man,  and  his  duty  also,  to  exercise  his  reason  upon  all  propositions  sub- 
.mitted  to  him  as  a  moral  and  intelligent  being ;'  but,  '  side  by  side  with 
this  truth  is  a  most  dangerous  principle  which  many  too  readily  adopt, 
•namely,  that  a  man,  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  alone, — by  the  em- 
ployment of  his  private  judgment  alone, — can  arrive  at  the  truth  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God.'  He 
then  condemns  the  liberality  which  allows  that  good  men  may  differ 
widely  in  opinion.  '  Before  a  man's  actions  can  be  good,  his  principles 
must  be  good ;  before  his  principles  can  be  good,  they  must  accord 
with  the  doctrines  which  God  teaches;'  and  in  spirit,  though  not  in 
■words,  he  distinctly  adds,  before  they  accord  with  those  doctrines  they 
must  be  stretched  or  cut  short  to  the  standard  creed  of  the  Reverend 
Nicholas  Armstrong.  The  letter  concludes  with  a  volley  of  texts,  com- 
monly cited  on  behalf  of  orthodox  tenets,  in  which  he  seems  to  expend 
his  whole  stock  of  ammunition.  To  these  three  points,  viz.,  Christian 
liberality  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  use  of  reason,  and  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  texts  so  often  cited  in  this  controversy,  Mr.  Jones  devotes  the 
three  remaining  letters,  and  he  has  discussed  them  very  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully. In  particular,  the  exposition  of  the  Scripture  quotations  is 
brief,  clear,  acute,  and  convincing.  The  inconsistency  of  the  positions 
just  cited  is  also  well  exhibited.  '  He  confounds  two  things  perfectly 
distinct,  the  power  o{  unaided  reason  to  discover  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  power  of  reason,  aided  by  revelation,  to  discover  ^all 
necessary  religious  truth,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  power  of 
man  to  understand  those  propositions  which  God  has  submitted 
to  him  in  the  Scriptures.'  '  Reason  is  not  alone  and  unassisted.' 
'If  reason  cannot  interpret  the  Bible,  that  holy  book  is  an  useless 
incumbrance.'  '  In  every  instance  it  is  the  original  revelation  that 
is  spoken  of  as  being  immediately  from  heaven,  and  above  the  power 
of  reason  to  reach.  A  superadded  inspiration  to  understand  the  reve- 
lation is  not  once  contemplated.'  Such  is  the  ground  which  Mr. 
Jones  takes  up,  and  it  is  unassailable.  His  logical  and  scriptural  dis- 
cussions are  well  setoff  by  the  unreasoning  and  damnatory  assumption 
of  infallibility  which  characterizes  his  opponent.  We  hope  that  the 
publication  of  this  controversy  in  its  present  form  will  do  much  good, 
and  rejoice  to  find  that  its  immediate  and  local  effect  was  to  cause  a 
considerable  accession  of  subscribers  to  the  Northampton  Unitarian 
Congregation,  and  a  numerous  attendance  on  the  lectures  then  deliver- 
ing by  its  able  and  zealous  minister. 

The  Miracles  of  the  Irving  School  shown  to  he  unworthy  of  serious 
examination.     By  the  Rev.  David  Thom.     Longman.     1832. 

Mr.  Thom  describes  a  miracle  to  be  '  something  wonderful — something 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things — something  which,  by  the  sur- 
prising nature  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  is  deserving  of 
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and  likely  to  command  attention.'  The  question,  whether  miracles  are 
to  be  looked  for  at  the  present  day,  he  answers,  in  one  sense,  yes  ;  in 
another  sense,  no.  The  existence  of  Christian  faith  in  men's  souls, 
which  is,  in  his  view,  a  supernatural  principle,  he  regards  as  '  the 
grand  miracle  which  has  existed  from  the  earliest  ages  until  now.'  AH 
pretensions  to  external  and  physical  miracles,  and  esj>ecially  those  of 
the  Irving  school,  are,  he  contends,  so  inconsistent  with  scripture,  as 
to  deserve  no  attention.  He  establishes  this  point  by  three  arguments: 
first,  that  genuine  miracles,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  commonly 
understood,  have  always  been  wrought  in  proof,  and  with  a  view  to 
Ihe  establishment  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  secondly,  the  performance  of 
such  miracles  in  the  present  day  would  indicate  not  an  advance,  but  a 
retrograde  motion  on  the  part  of  the  church  ;  and  thirdly,  we  have 
direct  apostolical  authority  for  affirming,  that  what  are  commonly 
regarded  as  miracles  were  confined  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
church. 


Scripture  Natural  History,  or  a  Descriptive  account  of  the  Zoology, 
Botany,  aj\d  Mineralogy  of  the  Bible,  By  Wm.  Carpenter.  Second 
Edition.     London,  1832. 

Tii£  multiplication  of  works  of  this  description,  and  their  publication 
in  a  chea|)  form,  afford  us  great  pleasure.  They  arc  the  best  exposi* 
tions  of  Scripture,  and  help  to  qualify  every  maa  to  be  his  own  inter- 
preter. Mr.  Carpenter  has  laboured  diligently  in  this  department,  and 
endeavoured  to  disseminate,  both  from  the  press  and  iii  the  lecture- 
room,  the  nuillifurious  information  which  he  has  amassed.  We  wish 
the  wood-cuts  in  this  volume  had  been  better  executed  ;  but  still  they 
are  some  help  to  a  distinct  notion  of  the  forms  of  the  objects  described  ; 
and  altogether,  to  the  great  majority  of  the  readers  of  Scripture,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  which  is  at  once  so  easily  attainable,  and  so 
useful  and  interesting.  We  therefore  recommend  it,  and  hope  that  the 
compiler  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue,  or  to  resume,  his  exertions  to 
familiarize  the  public  with  whatever  knowledge  tends  to  illustrate  the 
Bible. 

We  were  not  aware,  till  the  Preface  informed  us,  that  this  was  the 
Wm.  Carpenter  who  was  recently  imprisoned  for  interpreting  an  act  of 
parliament  in  the  way  least  hostile  to  public  instruction,  whereas  it 
should  have  been  interpreted  (and  this  no  doubt  is  most  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  its  enactment)  in  the  way  most  hostile  to  that  object. 
His  speedy  liberation,  and  the  remission  of  the  penalties  and  costs,  was 
one  of  the  most  graceful  acts  of  the  present  ministry,  so  far  as  the 
administration  of  the  laws  is  concerned.  We  trust  it  was  an  earnest  of 
the  abrogation  of  statutes  which  would  disgrace  any  country  making 
even  the  humblest  pretensions  to  be  civilized,  free,  and  enlightened. 


The  Humanity  of  the  Righteous.  A  Sermon  in  aid  of  the  Association 
for  promoting  Rational  Humanity  towards  the  Animal  Creation, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Good,  of  Salisbury.     Nisbet. 

Thkue  is  much  of  kind  feeling  and  sensible  remark  in  this  sermon. 
The  subject  ought  to  be  more  frequently  adverted  to  than  it  is,  for  no 
reform  can  take  place  but  by  the  co-operation  of  the  teacher  and  the 
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legislator.  It  will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  the  nuisance  is  abated  ;  for 
it  is  difficult  to  reach  the  minds,  or  even  to  restrain  the  actions,  of  the 
class  of  people  who  commit  it.  There  is  the  greater  need  of  perse- 
vering effort.  Mr.  Good  has  done  well  to  aid.  He  has  borrowed  a 
little  from  the  eloquent  Discourse  of  Dr.  Drummond  ;  but  the  obliga- 
tion is  fairly  and  honourably  acknowledged ;  and  as  this  sermon  will 
probably  be  read  in  a  very  different  circle,  we  rejoice  in  the  cir- 
cumstance. 


Heiberfs  Country  Parson,  Church  Porch,   Sfc.      London.      Wash- 
bourne.     1832. 

The  very  sight  of  this  little  book  refreshes  one's  eyes,  as  its  contents 
content  the  heart.  Welcome  is  it  amid  the  wranglings  of  controversy, 
and  sweet  as  the  voice  which  calls  away  from  noise  and  contention, 
toil  and  trouble,  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  beside  the  still  waters. 
The  church  and  the  world  ought  to  be  the  better  for  this  very  neat  and 
appropriate  edition  of  excellent  George  Herbert's  '  Priest  to  the  Temple, 
or  the  Country  Parson,  his  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy  Life.'  It  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  a  jjarish  priest — so  simple,  good,  and  holy.  Just 
two  centuries  have  elapsed  from  the  original  publication  ;  but  such 
books  never  grow  old ;  it  seems  as  fresh  as  some  lowly  flower  of  para- 
dise, just  opening  in  quietness  by  the  side  of  the  river  of  life,  with  the 
dew  of  heaven  upon  ift  petals. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  know  not  Herbert's  '  Country  Parson,' 
we  cull  a  portion  of  Chap.  VII. 

•The  Parson  Preaching. 
*  The  country  parson  preacheth   constantly.     The  pulpit  is  his  joy 
and  his  throne.     If  he   at  any  time  intermit,   it  is   either  for  want  of 
health  or  against  some  festival,  that  he  may  the  better  celebrate  it ;  or 
for  the  variety  of  hearers,   that  he   may  be  heard  at  his  return   more 
attentively.     When  he  preacheth,  he  procures  attention  by  all  possible 
art ;  both  by  earnestness  of  speech — it  being  natural  to  men  to  think, 
that  where  is  much  earnestness  there  is  somewhat  worth  hearing — and 
by  a  diligent  and   busy  cast  of  his  eyes  on  his  auditors,  with  letting 
them  know  that  he  marks  who  observes  and  who  not;  and  with  par- 
ticularizing of  his  speech,  now  to  the  younger  sort,    now  to  the  poor, 
and  now  to  the  rich — "  this  is  for  you,   and  this  is  for  you  " — for  par- 
ticulars ever  touch   and  awake   more  than  generals.     Herein  also   he 
serves  himself  of  the  judgments  of  God  ;  as  of  those  of  ancient  times, 
so  especially  of  the  late  ones,  and  those  most  which  are  nearest  to  his 
parish ;  for  people  are  very  attentive  of  such  discourses,   and  think  it 
behoves  them  to  be  so  when  God  is  so  near  them,   and  even  over  their 
heads.    Sometimes  he  tells  them  stories  and  sayings  of  others,  according 
as  his  text  invites  him  ;  for  them  also  men  heed,   and  remember  better 
than  exhortations,  which,   though  earnest,  yet  often  die  with  the  ser- 
mon, especially  with  country  people,   who  are  thick   and  heavy,   and 
hard  to  raise  to  a  point  of  zeal  and  fervency,   and  need  a  mountain  of 
fire  to  kindle  them  ;  but  stories  and  sayings  they  will  well  remember. 
By  these  and  other  means  the  parson  procures  attention ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  his  sermons  is  Holiness.     He  is  not  witty,  nor  learned,  nor 
eloquent,  but  Holy — a  character  that  Hermogenes  never  dreamed  of, 
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and  therefore  he  could  give  no  precepts  thereof.  But  it  is  gained, 
first,  by  choosing  texts  of  devotion,  not  controversy ;  moving  and 
ravishing  texts,  whereof  the  Scriptures  are  full.  Secondly,  by  dipping 
and  seasoning  all  our  words  and  sentences  in  our  hearts,  before  they 
come  into  our  mouths ;  truly  affecting  and  cordially  expressing  all 
that  we  say,  so  that  the  auditors  may  plainly  perceive  that  every  word 
is  heart-deep.  Thirdly,  by  turning  oflen  and  making  many  apostrophes 
to  God  ;  as,  "  O  Lord  !  bless  my  people,  and  teach  them  this  point!" 
or,  "  O  my  Master,  on  whose  errand  I  come,  let  me  hold  my  peace, 
and  do  thou  speak  thyself,  for  thou  art  love ;  and  when  thou  teachest, 
all  are  scholars.''  Some  such  irradiations  scatteringly  in  the  sermon, 
carry  great  holiness  in  them.  The  prophets  are  admirable  in  this. 
The  parson's  method  in  handling  of  a  text  consists  of  two  parts;  first, 
a  plain  and  evident  declaration  of  the  meaning  of  the  text;  and, 
secondly,  some  choice  observations  drawn  out  of  the  whole  text,  as  it 
lies  entire  and  unbroken  in  the  Scripture  itself.  This  he  thinks  natural, 
and  sweet,  and  grave.  Whereas,  the  other  way  of  crumbling  a  text 
into  small  parts  (as,  the  person  speaking  or  spoken  to,  the  subject,  and 
object,  and  the  like)  hath  neither  in  it  sweetness,  nor  gravity,  nor 
variety  ;  since  the  words  a])art  are  not  scripture,  but  a  dictionary,  and 
may  be  considered  alike  in  all  the  scripture.  The  parson  exceeds  not 
an  hour  in  preaching,  because  all  ages  have  thought  that  a  competency, 
and  he  that  profits  not  in  that  time  will  less  afterward  ;  the  same 
affection  which  made  him  not  profit  before,  making  him  then  weary, 
and  so  he  grows  from  not  relishing  to  loathing.' — pp.  16-21. 

There  are  thirty-seven  chapters  like  this — in  spirit,  that  is ;  with 
Isaac  Walton's  memoir  of  Herbert  prefixed,  and  leading  us  at  last  to 
the  •  Church  Porch.'     The  following  is  a  fancy,  quaint  and  pretty: — 

*  The  Church  Floor. 
Mark  you  the  floor  ?  that  square  and  speckled  stone. 
Which  looks  so  firm  and  strong. 
Is  Patience. 
And  th'  other  black  and  grave,  wherewith  each  one 
Is  chequer'd  all  along. 
Humility. 
The  gentle  rising,  which  on  either  hand 
Leads  to  the  choir  above, 
Is  Confidence. 
But  the  sweet  cement,  which  in  one  sure  band 
Ties  the  whole  frame,  is  LovB 
And  Charity. 
Hither  sometimes  Sin  steals,  and  stains 
The  marble's  neat  and  curious  veins ; 
But  all  is  cleansed  when  the  marble  weeps. 
Sometimes  Death,  puffing  at  the  door. 
Blows  all  the  dust  about  the  floor ; 
But,  while  he  thinks  to  spoil  the  room,  he  sweeps. 
Blest  be  the  Architect,  whose  art 
Could  build  so  strong  in  a  weak  heart.'— pp.  157,  158. 
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The  Rise  and  Establishment,  in  five  and  twenty  years,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  one  thousand  Unitarian  Congregations  under 
the  designation  of  Christians,  together  with  a  Detailed  Statement 
and  Defence  of  their  Opinions.  By  Simon  Clough.  Hunter, 
London  ;  Forrest,  Manchester. 
This  interesting  tract  consists  of  a  republication  of  two  pieces  by  a 
minister  deservedly  eminent  and  esteemed  in  the  Christian  deno- 
mination. From  circumstances  explained  in  the  preface,  we  learn  that 
the  statements  of  n\imbers  and  opinions  are  authoritative,  and  truly  sur- 
prising is  the  fact  which  they  set  forth  of  the  formation,  within  twenty- 
five  years,  of  above  one  thousand  Unitarian  congregations.  The  date  of 
this  document  is  1827,  and  we  doubt  not  that  during  the  last  five  years  a 
corresponding  progress  has  been  made.  Nor  when  we  consider  the  libe- 
ral basis  on  which  the  Christian  church  is  constructed,  do  we  fear  that  the 
rapidity  of  their  increase  will  be  retarded,  as  a  similarly  rapid  spread  has 
been  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  connexion.  What  would  be  the  joy  of 
Lindsey,  who  went  forth  from  his  home  and  his  vineyard  into  a  strange 
and  to  him  barren  land,  could  he  witness  the  mighty  growth  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  in  the  United  States,  as  learnt  by  the  numbers  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  other  details  afforded  by  the  Editor!  What  prophets,  if  not 
kings,  waited  for,  our  eyes  behold,  and  yet  this  harvest,  our  hearts  and 
our  minds  tell  us,  is  but  as  the  first  sheaf  offered  to  the  Lord. 

We  have  long  wished  that  to  the  publication  of  productions,  by  the 
(so  called)  Unitarians  of  the  United  States,  by  which  our  body  and 
others  in  this  kingdom  have  been  edified  and  delighted,  some  one 
would  add  select  pieces  from  the  pen  of  the  Christians,  the  Universal- 
ists,  and  the  liberal  Quakers.  We  take  the  present  tract  as  a  pledge 
as  well  as  a  boon.  We  thank  the  editor  for  this,  and  we  ask  him  for 
more.  There  is  we  know  considerable  pecuniary  risk.  But  cannot 
this  be  rendered  inconsiderable  to  individuals  by  being  divided  ?  and 
might  not  the  slow  returns  of  the  book  trade  be  better  endured  by  a 
union  of  several  persons  than  by  one  ?  Union  is  strength  ; — the 
apophthegm  is  true  as  trite.  Therefore,  we  wish  to  see  the  productions 
of  Transatlantic  Antitrinitarians  republished  in  this  country  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible ;  and,  therefore,  we  wish  most  heartily  that  all 
Transatlantic  Antitrinitarians  were  banded  together  in  brotherly  love 
and  harmonious  action.  What  power  would  be  wielded  for  good, 
were  the  two  thousand  (and  more)  Antitrinitarian  societies  of  the 
United  States  associated  for  the  promotion  of  common  purposes !  It 
is  not  so.  How  long  ?  Grant  that  there  are  differences  ;  they  are 
on  minor  points.  Do  not  all  recognize  the  two  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity — the  proper  unity  and  essential  goodness  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Suppose  the  Universalists  are 
not  so  well  educated  as  the  Unitarians.  That  is  their  misfortune  not 
their  fault,  and  if  a  disqualification  for  one  sphere  of  usefulness,  for  that 
very  reason  it  may  be  qualification  for  another. 

Suppose  they  have  trenched  on  parochial  boundaries  and  established 
order, — they  have  good  examples,  if  we  remember  right,  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  Martin  Luther,  and  have  done  no  more  than  the  Unitarians 
of  this  kingdom  have  done,  and  what  they  were  called  on  to  do,  by  the 
belief  that  error  prevailed  and  that  they  had  truth  to  impart.  Suppose 
that  some  of  them  hold  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  terminates 
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with  this  life — which  will  most  speedily  correct  the  error — haughty 
exclusion  or  friendly  admonition  ?  We  suppose  that  no  Unitarian  will 
manifest  so  pharisaic  a  spirit  as  to  affirm  that  the  ministers  and  people 
of  five  hundred  Christian  congregations  in  a  civilized  country  are  not 
•  serious  '  and  worthy  of  esteem.  Why  then  should  a  defective  educa- 
tion or  minor  differences  exclude  the  Universalists  from  the  friendly 
regards  of  the  Unitarians  ?  The  reverse  would  be  the  case  in  this 
country.  Our  most  learned  ministers  have  been  the  first  to  join  the 
right  hand  to  humble  but  worthy  fellow  labourers,  in  the  conviction, 
that  as  each  have  a  work  to  do,  so  each  may  do  a  work  equally  accep- 
table to  their  common  master.  And  out  of  the  ranks  of  Universalists 
some  of  our  churches  have  received  many  and  those  valuable  members. 
There  may  be  in  the  United  States  local  circumstances  which  we  cannot 
estimate ;  but  we  must  say,  that  they  must  be  very  strong  ones  for  us 
to  hold  the  Transatlantic  Unitarians  wholly  blameless. 
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The  Hill  and  the  Valley,  {Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  ^  Na  2.) 
By  Harriet  Martineau.      Is.  6d. 

Thk  reception  of  the  first  number  of  Miss  Martineau's  projected  work 
has  already  ascertained  its  decided  success.  She  has  only  to  hold  oa 
in  the  course  she  has  commenced  ;  it  must  prove  one  of  high  honour 
and  public  usefulness.  The  tale  now  before  us  not  only  answers  its 
avowed  purpose  well,  but  various  other  purposes  also ;  and  many 
valuable  lessons  may  be  learned  from  it,  besides  those  of  political  eco- 
nomy. Considered  merely  as  a  story,  it  is  entitled  to  no  mean  rank 
among  works  of  fiction.  Its  materials  are  homely,  but  they  are  put 
together  with  a  power  which  the  writer  has  not  before  evinced,  and 
which  combines  the  production  of  intellectual  profit  with  that  of  lively 
interest  and  strong  emotion.  Some  of  the  descriptions,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  Armstrong  and  of  Paul,  are  not  unworthy  of  our  most  gifted 
literary  artists.  It  was  once  said,  that  the  attempt  was  vain  to  border 
the  Unitarian  controversy  with  flowers ;  our  author  has  accomplished 
what  might  have  been  reckoned  yet  more  difficult,  and  set  the  doctrine 
of  Capital  in  a  beautiful  frame-work  of  simplicity,  taste,  and  feeling. 
The  tale  is  well  timed;  for  sad  mistakes  on  the  relative  importance  of 
labour  and  capital,  and  the  effects  of  machinery,  are  abroad  amongst 
the  poor,  and  few  there  are  qualified,  even  if  disposed,  to  put  them 
right.  ,  Every  man  of  intelligence  and  benevolence  should  exert  him- 
self to  promote  its  circulation. 

;^^' There  is  a  slight  fault,  but  it  should  be  amended:  the  writer  is 
often  happy  in  her  figurative  titles,  but  let  her  beware,  lest  that  felicity 
lead  her  into  obscurity  and  affectation. 

If  properly  encouraged,  as  we  feel  sure  it  must  be,  the  beneficial 
influence  of  this  publication  must  soon  be  felt.  At  a  public  meeting 
the  other  day,  while  a  speaker  connected  with  Spitalfields  was  urging 
an  application  for  legislative  interference  for  the  protection  of  the  silk- 
weavers,  a  voice  from  the  crowd  exclaimed,  we  want  Harriet  Martineau 
here  I 

Q  a 
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Essay  on  the  Right  of  Hindoos  over  Ancestral  Properly,  according  to 
the  Law  of  Bengal,  By  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy.  Calcutta,  1830  ; 
reprinted,  London,  1832. 

It  is  only  possible  for  us  just  to  mention  this  publication ;  but  we  can- 
not allow  even  the  reprint  of  a  legal  discussion,  by  the  great  reformer 
of  India,  to  take  place  in  London  without  recording  it  in  our  pages. 
An  early  opportunity  will  happily  be  afforded  us,  by  the  volume  of 
*  Remarks  on  East  India  Affairs,'  now  in  the  press,  to  say  more  of 
the  opinions,  views,  and  wishes  of  the  illustrious  author  than  we 
could  do  on  the  present  occasion.  In  this  pamphlet  some  recent 
decisions  of  the  civil  courts  in  Bengal,  which  appear  to  have  the  effect 
of  declaring,  *  every  disposition,  by  a  father,  of  his  ancestral  real  pro- 
perty, without  the  sanctions  o£  his  sons  and  grandsons,  to  be  null  and 
void,'  are  combated  with  great  acuteness  and  research,  and  shown  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  previous  exposition  of  the  Hindoo  law  which  had 
always  obtained  in  Bengal,  as  well  as  '  with  the  principles  of  justice, 
with  reason,  or  with  regard  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country.' 
The  Rajah  is  evidently  fighting  against  an  evil  with  which  England  is 
not  unacquainted,  and  we  hope  he  may  successfully  resist  its  extension 
in  India. 


A  History  of  the  Italian  Republics,  with  a  View  of  the  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, and  Fate  of  Italian  Freedom.  By  J.  C.  L,  De  Sismondi 
(Vol.  27  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.) 

A  BOOK  full  of  instruction  and  of  feeling ;  most  delightful  yet  most 
painful ;  and  to  be  read  by  all  who  care  for  fact  or  for  theory ;  for 
politics  or  for  poetry;  for  the  past  or  the  future.  It  was  a  bold  and 
happy  thought  of  Dr.  Lardner's,  that  of  asking  from  Sismondi,  who 
has  produced  so  many  on  the  subject,  a  single  volume  on  the  republics 
of  Italy.  Never  was  a  volume  of  history  so  instinct  with  life.  The 
author  came  to  his  subject  in  every  way  pre-eminently  qualified  to  give 
it  interest — his  mind,  memory,  and  heart,  all  full  of  it.  His  knowledge 
extensive  and  accurate,  his  research  profound,  his  principles  elevated, 
his  style  clear  and  pure,  his  feelings  ardent,  and  his  expression  elo- 
quent ; — there  is  nothing  to  desiderate,  either  for  the  author  or  the  sub- 
ject, unless  it  be  that  he  may  yet  live  to  witness  and  record  the  resur- 
rection of  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  described  the  destruction  and 
pronounced  the  funeral  eulogy. 


The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary.  Longman.  1832. 
Sixteen  volumes  of  this  work  show  that  the  public  have  an  interest  in 
it,  and  that  its  general  plan  andexecution  are  not  unsatisfactory.  The 
latter  might  be  improved ;  though  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  pains  to  be  taken,  or  the  power  to  be  employed,  on  an  annual 
volume,  including  so  many  subjects,  which  may  be  demanded  for  the 
higher  pretensions  of  the  permanent  biographical  record  of  an  illus- 
trious individual.  The  purpose  is  sufficiently  answered  if  we  have  a 
tolerably  complete  view  of  the  extent  to  which,  within  the  preceding 
year,  Death  has  transferred  to  his  own  dominions  those  who  by  their 
virtues -or  vices,  their  talents,  station,  acquirements,  or  adventures,  had 
made  themselves  conspicuous  here.  We  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  more 
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minute  accuracy  of  the  chronicler,  and  the  post  mortfm  investipitions 
of  the  philosophical  dissector  of  character.  We  thank  the  publishers, 
therefore,  for  giving  us  just  as  much  as,  at  the  time,  we  want  and  they 
can  obtain  for  us. 

The  present  volume  contains  thirty-one  lives  *  of  celebrated  persons 
who  have  died  within  the  years  1830 — 1831,'  together  with  '  A  General 
Biographical  List '  of  the  aidera  minora  which  have  become  extinct 
during  that  period. 

The  latter  are  taken,  with  some  retrenchment,  from  the  obituary  de- 
partment of  the  various  periodicals  of  the  year.  They  are  not  the 
worse  for  such  retrenchment.  The  moral  and  religious  reflections  which 
naturally  occur  on  the  decease  of  an  individual  who  is  known  to  us,  must 
needs  be  much  the  same  as  the  reflections  which  occur  to  the  minds  of 
others  on  the  loss  of  their  friends.  Presented  to  those  who  are  mourn- 
ing, or  to  a  small  congregation  where  death  is  an  event  comparatively 
infrequent,  they  are  likely  to  have  a  salutary  effect.  The  case  is  differ- 
ent when  the  record  is  printed  in  the  same  pages  with  several  others  ; 
and  when,  from  one  record  to  another,  and  from  month  to  month,  or 
from  week  to  week,  the  same  topics  are  repeated  with  little  variation. 
Those  who  read  them  (and  if  not  to  be  read,  why  are  they  there  ?)  are 
likely  to  have  the  impression  worn  out  of  their  minds,  and  to  feel  that 
what,  in  its  singleness  and  appropriateness,  was  solemn,  by  its  com- 
monness becomes  merely  wearisome.  A  want  of  proportion  is  another 
evil  which  attends  the  present  plan  of  obituary  writing.  Our  friend  or 
relative,  merely  endured,  in  life  and  death,  the  common  lot ;  but  his 
common  lot  is  more  to  us  than  the  extraordinary  lot  of  others,  and  so 
we  tell  our  nothing  with  the  impressive  manner  of  one  who  has  some- 
thing to  recount.  The  power  of  example  is  impaired  ;  for  regret  must 
eulogize,  and  the  eulogy  which  may  be  most  just  in  every  particular 
instance  acquires  an  indiscriminate  and  unmeaning  appearance  by  the 
very  fact  of  its  frequency.  Happily  the  practice  is  going  out,  of  every 
death  in  a  congregation  being  followed  by  a  funeral  sermon,  with  a 
full-length  character  of  the  deceased.  The  custom  was,  howe/er,  not 
at  all  more  inexpedient  than  the  analogous  one,  which  has  prevailed  so 
long  ill  the  obituary  departments  of  religious  periodicals. 


EDUCATION. 

Geological  Sketches,  and  Glimpses  of  the  Ancient  Earth.     By  Maria 
Hack.     London.     Harvey  and  Darton. 

We  are  often  inclined  to  dispute  with  Mrs.  Hack  on  the  question  of 
manner,  but  on  that  of  the  matter  of  her  juvenile  books  we  have 
scarcely  a  fault  to  find.  The  most  praiseworthy  diligence,  the  most 
indefatigable  exactness,  the  most  cautious  forbearance  on  doubtful 
points,  distinguish  all  such  of  her  productions  as  have  met  our  eyes. 
Of  these,  decidedly  the  least  pleasing,  and,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
the  least  judicious,  are  her  histories.  Her  plan  of  writing  history  is 
liable  to  many  objections,  and  especially  to  that  which,  more  or  less, 
may  be  applied  to  all  her  works,  namely,  the  constant  interposition  of 
a  parent's  commentary  upon  every  fact  presented  to  the  mind  of  a 
child.  We  are  aware  that,  in  the  eyes  of  many  teachers,  this  will  be 
regarded  as  a  beauty,  not  a  defect ;  but  we  would  beseech  them  to 
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consider,  whether,  because  a  pupil's  head  is  filled  with  the  wisdom  of 
others,  and  his  mind  saved  the  labour  of  thought  for  itself,  he  will  be 
the  more  wise  and  well-judging ;  whether  he  will  not,  in  short,  be  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  teachers?  It  is  true,  that,  in  defiance 
of  the  system  of  literalism  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  Harry 
Beaufoy,  in  the  present  work,  quotes  poetry  with  an  ardour  and  en- 
thusiasm which  startles  his  father,  and  might  confound  a  Necessarian, 
but  we  cannot  help  regarding  this  result  as  unnatural. 

The  hero's  age  (fifteen)  is  also,  we  think,  too  advanced,  for  the 
general  tenour  of  his  remarks,  which  are  more  like  the  prattle  of  an 
inquiring  child  of  nine  or  ten ;  and  the  respected  author  is  mistaken  if 
she  conceives  that  the  extent  of  his  learning  in  one  direction  is  an 
equivalent  for  the  absence  of  all  information  on  another.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  does  but  render  the  childish  tone  in  which  he  addrqgses,  and 
is  addressed  by  his  parents,  a  more  striking  contrast.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  a  youth  of  fifteen,  chiefly  conversant  with  books,  might, 
through  neglect  of  the  powers  of  observation,  have  remained  in  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  of  fossils  in  a  neighbouring  chalk-pit ;  but  from 
one  who  has  made  his  reading  so  much  his  own,  and  displays  such 
quickness  and  aptitude  of  application,  as  Harry  Beaufoy,  we  should 
surely  have  expected  some  notions,  however  vague,  respecting  the 
changes  of  the  earth,  and  the  existence  of  fossil  remains ;  so  also 
should  we  have  looked  for  rather  better  acquaintance  with  the  fate  of 
Galileo*. 

Having  ventured  to  make  these  objections,  we  come  with  much 
greater  pleasure  to  the  subject  of  the  merits  of  the  book.  Both  the 
arrangement  and  execution  have  much  delighted  us.  Mrs.  Hack  has 
not  only  great  information  and  accuracy,  but  a  most  happy  talent  of 
selection.  She  has  brought  together  nothing  either  irrelevant  to  her 
purpose,  or  far-fetched  or  dreamy ;  but  out  of  well-attested  facts  has 
contrived  to  make  a  most  interesting,  for  ourselves  we  would  say,  even 
fascinating,  book.  Its  power  of  seizing  the  attention  of  the  young, 
however,  owes  nothing  to  the  conversational  form  adopted,  while  the 
childish  appearance  given  by  that  form  may  deter  older  readers,  who 
otherwise  would  find  in  it  much  valuable  and  interesting  information. 
The  space  allotted  to  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  appears  to  us  rather 
disproportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  volume,  when  compared  with  that 
assigned  to  mineral  productions  and  animal  remains, — far  more  exten- 
sive, if  not  more  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry.  We  shall  make  no 
quotations  from  Mrs.  Hack's  work,  which,  with  the  exceptions  above 
recorded,  we  much  admire,  and  heartily  recommend. 


An  Outline  of  English  History.    (For  the  use  of  Schools.)    By  Henry 
Ince.     Gilbert,  London.     Batcheller,  Dover. 

This  unpretending  little  book  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  performs 
what  it  promises.  It  is  a  good  outline  ;  and  may  be  advantageously 
used  by  pupils  to  methodize  and  arrange  the  information  which  they 
obtain  from  histories,  stories,  biography,  and  other  sources  ;  or  better 
still  perhaps,  by  the  teacher,  as  containing,  in  each  reign,  the  heads 
of  a  lecture,  which,  if  he  well  fills  up,  will  not  be  surpassed,  in  the 
interest  it  excites,  by  any  instruction  which  he  can  bestow. 

*  See  p.  41. 
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The  Phenomena  of  Nature  familiarly  explained.  A  hook  for  Parents 
and  Instrxictorx,  and  especially  adapted  to  Schools.  Translated 
from  the  German  o/Wilhelin  von  TQrk.  Wilson.  1832. 
The  translator's  hope  is  amply  warranted,  '  that,  in  producing  this 
useful  little  work  in  a  new  dress,  a  valuable  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  juvenile  literature  of  England.'  For  its  peculiar  purpose,  we 
know  of  no  book  so  valuable.  The  author's  object  was  '  to  present 
actual  appearances  in  the  language  of  children,  to  enlarge  their  ideas, 
to  give  them  clear  impressions  of  the  properties  belonging  to  objects  in 
nature,  and  to  teach  them  the  relation  between  cause  and  eflect.' 
This  is  done  by  a  series  of  dialogues  on  bodies,  and  their  properties  in 
general :  earth  and  its  nature,  water  and  the  phenomena  pertaining  to 
it,  air,  fire  and  heat,  light,  and  celestial  bodies,  with  their  phenomena. 
The  interlocutors  are  a  master  and  child  ;  the  objects  themselves  are 
supposed  to  be  employed,  whenever  practicable  ;  and  directions  are 
given  for  a  number  of  simple  illustrative  experiments,  which  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  repeated.  The  best  of  teachers,  in  conducting  the  best  of 
educations,  will  find  this  book  one  of  the  best  of  helps.  It  is  a  treasure 
for  the  intelligent  parent  or  instructor,  who  wishes  to  impart  an  ac- 
quaintance with  things  and  not  merely  with  words,  and  who  would 
rather  exercise  the  intellect  than  load  the  memory. 

The  Christian  Child's  Faithful  Friend,  and   Sabbath   Companion, 

Vol.  IV.  Hunter.  1831. 
On  the  completion  of  another  volume  of  this  penny-a-month  periodical, 
we  congratulate  the  conductors  on  having  persevered  in  their  course  of 
quiet  and  unassuming  usefulness,  uninterrupted,  though  not  unassailed, 
aiming,  in  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  to  bless  the  young.  A  series  of  arti- 
cles, entitled  '  Useful  Knowledge,'  particularly  deserves  commendation. 


Facilis,  Cetera,  Certa  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  render  the  Art  of  Short- 
hand Writing  more  ea»y  to  Ac  acquired,  and  of  more  ready  appli* 
cation.  London.  Taylor. 
The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  accomplished  the  Facilis  and  Cetera, 
but  we  cannot  so  confidently  certify  the  Certa.  All  inventors  of  steno- 
graphic systems  have  been  in  straits  betwixt  rapidity  and  readibility. 
They  have  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  both  in  a  lower  degree  than  might  have  been 
attained  of  either.  The  combination  is  nut  essential.  Short-hand  is 
used  for  two  very  different  purposes,  and  we  have  only  to  select  a  sys- 
tem adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  employed.  Schemes 
distinguished  for  the  celerity  with  which  they  may  be  written  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  reporter,  and  as  his  notes  are  immediately 
written  out  for  use,  subsequent  legibility  is  of  little  consequence.  For 
memoranda,  extracts,  journals,  &c.,  a  permanently  and  easily  legible 
short-hand  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  as  one  may  be  soon  found  which, 
together  with  this  quality,  moves  at  what,  compared  with  the  pace  of  a 
common  running  hand,  is  as  the  ten-mile-an-hour  trot  of  a  well-horsed 
mail-coach,  there  is  no  occasion  to  regret  that  it  is  not  the  rail-road 
rate  of  a  reporter's  pen.  Our  author's  plan  leans  most  towards  the 
rapidity ;  but  he  has  aimed  at  the  combination  of  both  by  adopting 
'  determinate  modes  of  abbreviation,  according  with  the  principles  of 
the  English  language.' 
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We  class  this  publication  among  books  of  education,  for  every  young 
person  ought  to  learn  some  system  of  short-hand.  Its  conveniences 
are  manifold.  The  characters  now  employed,  both  in  writing  and 
printing,  waste  a  great  deal  of  time,  besides  ink  and  paper,  and  might 
be  exchanged  for  others  which  would  reduce  books  to  a  small  fraction 
of  their  present  size,  and  yet  leave  them  quite  as  intelligible  and  much 
more  beautiful. 

POETRY. 

Britain^s  Historical  Drama;  a  Series  of  National  Tragedies,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Religious  Institutions  of 
different  early  eras  in  Britain.  By  J.  F.  Pennie.  Maunder.  1832. 
Mr.  Pennie  is  the  author  of  some  poems  on  sacred  subjrt:ts,  (the 
Royal  Minstrel,  and  Scenes  in  Palestine,)  which,  if  they  have  not 
excited  much  public  attention,  have  yet  obtained  for  him  the  honour- 
able approval  of  some,  in  whose  poetical  judgment  the  public  places 
deserved  confidence.  The  first-named  production  is  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Milman  as  displaying  '  great  power  and  still  greater  promise  ;' 
and  the  latter  is  characterized  by  the  Rev.  L.  Bowles  as  the  work  of 
'  an  author  of  great  and  original  genius.'  The  plan  of  the  volume 
before  us  is  new  ;  and  if  the  execution  be  not  perfect,  we  must  add 
that  many  of  the  most  obvious  and  formidable  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking have  been  overcome  with  surprising  facility.  Many  of  the 
peculiar  opinions,  customs,  and  rites  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  are  wrought  out  in  these  dramas  very  naturally  and 
pictorially.  In  pursuing  his  plan,  we  should  be  glad  if  the  author 
would  endeavour  to  give  us  more  of  the  interior  of  humble  life;  if  he 
would  be  more  on  his  guard  against  throwing  back  upon  past  ages  any 
of  the  sentiments  or  usages  which  had  not  then  arisen  ;  and,  by  a 
deeper  study  into  the  philosophy  of  human  character,  preserve  more 
strictly  the  verisimilitude  and  consistency  of  the  persons  whom  he 
introduces  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will,  for  he  has  evidently  plenty 
of  vigour  and  of  diligence.  The  allusions  in  the  text,  and  the  citations 
in  the  notes,  show  that  he  has  studied  the  antiquarian  part  of  his  task 
with  exemplary  perseverance ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  dialogue  and  versi- 
fication is  of  the  true  dramatic  order.  His  plays  would  act  well ;  and 
that  is  almost  the  last  praise  which  the  announcement  of  their  design 
made  us  expect  we  should  have  occasion  to  bestow.  If  appropriately 
got  up,  their  representation  would  be  by  no  means  deficient  in  dra- 
matic interest,  while  it  would  also  furnish  an  excellent  series  of 
lectures  on  history. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  our  religious  intelligence  to  the  '  Unitarian  Chro- 
nicle and  Companion  to  the  Monthly  Repository,'  we  have  again  occasion  to  apolo- 
gize to  our  Correspondents  for  delays  in  the  use  of  their  communications,  which  we 
cannot  avoid. 

We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  publication  on  the  Punishment 
of  Death,  of  which  a  specimen  is  stitched  up  with  our  present  number.  We  intend 
soon  to  devote  some  of  our  pages  to  this  most  important  topic,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
prison  discipline. 

In  reply  to  several  applications,  we  can  only  say  that  at  present  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  arrangements  proposed  to  us. 

We  must  respectfully  decline  '  The  Five  Justifications  ;'  the  hints  in  the  author's 
letter  shall  be  duly  considered.  T.  F.  B.  next  month.  C,  came  too  late :  we  very- 
much  approve  his  plan,  and  shall  call  attention  to  it. 


v-^ 
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HERDER'S   THOUGHTS    ON   THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HISTORY 

OF  MANKIND. 

ART.    IV. 

Thk  History  of  Rome,  in  the  whole  of  its  extent,  exhibits  the 
successive  stages  of  the  transformation  by  which  the  ancient 
passed  into  the  modern  world, — the  classical  was  superseded  by 
the  romantic  spirit  of  literature, — and  the  whole  mass  of  civili- 
zation, inherited  from  the  Greeks, — laws,  usages,  institutions, 
manners,  policy,  and  religion, — mingled  with  fresh  elements,  and 
wrought  upon  by  foreign  agencies,  assumed  the  new  forms  of 
social  life,  that  were  consolidated  during  the  torpor  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  prepared  the  materials  out  of  which  the  changes  and 
improvements  of  modern  Europe  were  destined  ultimately  to 
spring.  To  a  philosophic  spirit  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  we  heartdy  join  in  the 
wish  which  Dr.  Channing  has  somewhere  expressed,  that  it  might 
again  be  traversed  by  the  meditations  and  researches  of  some 
powerful  mind,  which  should  combine  with  the  learning,  diligence, 
and  sagacity  of  Gibbon,  an  exemption  from  his  anti-Christian 
prejudices.  How  often  have  we  occasion  to  apply  the  very  just 
observation  of  Heeren  *,  in  speaking  of  the  Jewish  History  pre- 
vious to  the  Ca{)tivity, — that,  on  such  subjects,  *  unfortunately, 
we  have  not  yet  any  competent  work,  written  in  an  impartial 
spirit,  without  superstition  or  scepticism.' 

The  civilization  which  the  Romans  were  the  instruments  of  dif- 
fusing through  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  then  known  world, 
was  not  of  native  growth,  but  derived  from  Greece.  The  chief 
vehicle  of  its  diffusion  even  was  Grecian  ;  the  Greek  language 
being  far  more  generally  understood  than  the  Latin  i".  Subse- 
quently, indeed,  the  division  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  empires, 
with  a  corresponding  schism  in  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the 

*  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  33. 
f  Grseca  leguntur  in  omnibus  fere  geutibus  :  Latina  suis  finibus,  exiguis  sand  con> 
tinentur.     Cicero  pro  ArchiA.  10. 
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church,  led  to  a  marked  difference  of  character  between  the 
writers  in  the  two  languages  ;  but  of  both  literatures,  as  they  were 
cultivated  by  Pagan  antiquity,  the  original  elements  were  the 
same ;  and  the  Latin  language,  even  in  the  hands  of  its  greatest 
roasters, — Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Cicero, — served  chiefly  as  a 
strainer,  through  which  the  spirit  of  Grecian  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy was  distilled  into  the  rude  minds  of  the  Western  nations  *. 
This  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  one  people  into  the  arts  and  written 
productions  of  another.  Herder  could  not  reconcile  with  his  fa- 
vourite theory  of  the  desirableness  of  preserving  national  charac- 
teristics perfectly  distinct,  and  of  reflecting  them  in  the  colour  of 
the  national  literature.  Hence  we  find  him  bitterly  deploring  the 
destruction  of  the  independent  tribes  which  anciently  peopled 
Italy,  the  barbarous  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  that 
wide  extension  of  the  Roman  arms,  which,  in  a  manner,  amalga- 
mated the  discordant  materials  of  their  conquests  into  one  homo- 
geneous mass,  and  obliterated  all  traces  of  a  native  and  popular 
literature  in  the  fixed  and  uniform  character  of  style  and  thought 
which  it  stamped  on  the  productions  of  the  Greek  writers  under 
the  empire.  It  sometimes  occurs,  as  a  curious  speculation,  to 
the  inquirer, — what  might  have  been  the  different  form  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  mind,  had  it  grown  up  and  developed  itself, 
•without  the  co-operation  of  any  foreign  causes,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mythological  legends  and  heroic  songs,  which  were 
the  original  produce  of  Italy,  and  of  which  Niebuhr  has  con- 
ceived that  the  vestiges  may  even  now  be  traced  in  the  earlier 
books  of  Livy.  While,  however,  it  is  freely  granted  that  there  is 
something  peculiarly  delightful  in  the  freshness  and  raciness  of  a 
literature  that  is  purely  national,  reason,  and  an  observation  of 
the  course  of  Providence,  compel  us  at  the  same  time  to  remark, 
that  the  harvests  of  civilization  are  oftentimes  accelerated  and 
enriched  by  a  mixture  of  soils,  and  that  the  blessings  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  are  diffused,  equalized,  and  eventually 
increased  by  the  incorporation  of  different  tribes.  Our  own  history 
and  literature  afford  decisive  evidence  of  this  truth.  A  nobler  and 
braver  race  have  sprung  from  the  intermingling  of  Norman  and 
Saxon  blood  ;  nor  could  we  have  had  a  Chaucer,  a  Spenser,  or 
a  Shakspeare,  if  the  rude  minstrelsy  of  Runic  bards  had  not  been 
impregnated  with  the  romantic  spirit  of  early  French  literature. 
We  can  sympathise  with  Herder  to  the  uttermost  in  his  condem- 
nation of  the  murderous  and  desolating  conquests  of  the  Romans, 
without  being  insensible  to  the  benefits,  of  which  even  those  con- 
quests, bloody  as  they  were,  may  have  been  ultimately  productive 
to  mankind.  This  is  not  weighing  the  laws  of  Providence  in  the 
scales  of  human  reason,  nor  sacrificing  the  moral  justice  of  history 

•  An  eloquent  comparison  of  the  capabilities  of  these  two  languages  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Coleridge's  admirable  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Classic  Poets.    Part  I. 
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to  certain  final  causes,  which  we  have  arbitrarily  assumed  ;  it  is 
merely  looking  back  on  the  wide  field  of  the  past,  and  with  an 
exclusive  reference  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  tracing  the  undeniable 
evolution  of  consequences,  that  are  beneficial,  from  causes,  which, 
in  their  immediate  agency,  involved  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
wretchedness;  acknowledging,  in  fact,  the  operation  of  that  great 
law  of  God's  moral  government,  by  which  evil  perpetually  works 
out  a  final  result  of  good. 

The  doctrine  of  final  causes  has  been  greatly  abused  in  the 
philosophy  of  history,  as  well  as  in  that  of  nature ;  nor  is  there 
any  speculation  more  seductive,  and,  to  most  inquirers,  less  pro- 
fitable. Nevertheless,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
and  independent  mind  in  the  universe,  we  cannot  reasonably 
exclude  the  supposition  of  final  causes,  although,  in  many  cases, 
it  woukl  be  presumptuous  to  say  beforehand  what  they  are. 
The  developeraent  of  a  plan  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  universe 
appears  to  us  to  involve  the  necessity  of  final  causes.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say,  with  certain  fanatical  theorists,  that  such  and  such 
an  event  was  ordained  with  a  speci.al  view  to  some  particular 
result  which  we  have  chosen  to  select  as  exclusively  important,— 
just  as  Victor  Cousin,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, with  a  national  vanity  that  is  truly  ridiculous,  has  taken 
upon  him  to  determine,  that  the  mission,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  long 
series  of  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity,  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  establishment 
of  *  La  Charte  * ;'  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  retrace  the 
course  of  events  with  a  discriminating  and  historical  respect  for 
facts,  and  from  those  facts  to  deduce  the  evidence  of  a  plan  in, 
the  moral  world, — of  the  concurrence  of  infinitely  diversified 
causes  to  the  pro<luction  of  grand  and  general  results, — of  the 
gradual  progress  and  improvement  of  the  collective  race, — and  of 
grounds  for  hope  and  trust  in  the  onward  march  of  humanity,  and 
in  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  divine  benevolence.  For  our 
parts,  we  cannot  separate  the  recognition  of  at  least  the  most 
general  final  causes  from  any  intelligible  acknowledgment  of  the 
being  of  a  God.  Herder's  views,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
j)assage,  appear  to  us  to  require  considerable  restriction  and  qua- 
lification : — 

•  Nothing  stands  more  in  the  way  of  an  impartial  consideration 
of  this  period  of  history,  than  the  supposition  that  the  bloody 
course  of  Roman  conquests  was  overruled  by  the  secret  influence 
of  a  particular  providence  ;  as  though  Rome  had  been  exalted 
to  her  pitch  of  greatness  for  the  special  purpose  that  there  might 
be  poets  and  orators, — that  the  Roman  law  and  the  Latin  tongue 
might  spread  to  the  limits  of  her  dominion, — and  that  roads  might 

*  Unfortunately  for  the  theory  of  the  learned  Professor,  this  charte,  whose  advent 
such  a  lung  series  of  events  foretold  and  prepared,  has  undergone,  and  is  still  likely 
to  uadergO;  very  considerable  modifications,  since  the  revolution  of  1830. 
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be  opened  for  the  universal  difFusion  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Every  one  knows  what  tremendous  evils  afflicted  Rome,  and  the 
world  around  her,  ere  such  poets  and  orators  could  arise; — how 
dearly,  for  example,  Sicily  paid  forCicero"'s  oration  against  Verres, 
— and  Rome  herself  for  his  pleadings  against  Catiline  and  An- 
tony !  To  purchase  the  -^neid  of  Virgil,  and  the  peaceful  muse 
of  Horace,  torrents  of  Roman  blood  must  previously  have  been 
shed,  and  innumerable  tribes  and  kingdoms  cruelly  oppressed. 
Were  these  fair  fruits  of  a  golden  age,  thus  extorted,  worth  the 
price  that  must  be  paid  for  them  ?  The  case  was  the  same  with 
the  Roman  law  ; — since  who  does  not  know  the  vexations  that 
were  inflicted  by  it  on  the  world,  and  the  destruction  which  it 
occasioned  of  the  many  more  suitable  institutions  of  the  most 
different  nations  ?  People  were  judged  by  a  moral  code  which 
did  not  suit  them  ;  they  had  crimes,  and  the  attendant  penalties 
imposed  upon  them,  of  which  they  had  never  heard  ;  till,  at  last, 
the  whole  course  of  this  legislation,  which  was  adapted  only  to 
the  constitution  of  Rome,  after  a  thousand  forms  of  oppression,  so 
completely  corrupted  and  effaced  the  character  of  all  the  con- 
quered tribes,  that  in  place  of  it  there  appeared,  over  all  the  earth, 
only  the  image  of  the  Roman  eagle,  which,  after  tearing  out  the 
eyes,  and  lacerating  the  vitals  of  the  provinces,  fluttered  over 
them,  as  over  a  bleeding  corpse,  with  enfeebled  wings.  The 
Latin  language,  too,  gained  nothing  by  the  conquered  people,  nor 
the  conquered  people  by  it.  It  was  vitiated  till  it  became  finally 
a  romantic  mixture,  not  only  in  the  provinces,  but  in  Rome  itself. 
The  nobler  language  of  the  Greeks  was,  by  the  same  influences, 
deprived  of  its  purity  and  beauty ;  and  those  thousand  dialects  of 
many  different  nations,  which  would  have  been  far  more  beneficial 
to  us  and  to  them  than  a  corrupted  Latin ity,  have  perished  even 
to  the  smallest  relic.  Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, deeply  as  I  venerate  the  benefits  which  it  has  conferred  on 
the  human  race,  I  am  yet  far  from  believing  that  a  single  stone 
was  laid  in  Rome  with  a  view  to  it.  It  was  not  for  Christianity 
that  Romulus  built  his  city,  and  Pompey  and  Crassus  marched 
through  Judffia  ;  still  less  were  all  those  Roman  establishments 
erected  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  promul- 
gation through  all  lands.  Rome  embraced  the  Gospel,  just  as 
she  embraced  the  worship  of  Isis  and  every  abject  superstition  of 
the  east.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  God  to  conceive  that  his 
providence  could  select  no  better  instrument  for  his  noblest  work, 
the  propagation  of  truth  and  virtue,  than  the  bloody,  tyrannical 
hand  of  the  Romans.  The  Christian  religion  rose  by  its  native 
energy,  and  by  its  native  energy  grew  the  empire  of  Rome ;  and, 
when  finally  they  formed  an  union,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  gained  by  the  alliance.  A  bastard  offspring,  half  Roman, 
half  Christian,  was  its  fruit,  which  many  could  wish  had  never 
existed. 
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*  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  Providence  employed  the  Roman 
state  and  the  I^tin  tongue,  as  a  bridge  on  which  might  be  con- 
veyed to  us  some  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  bridge  was  the  worst  that  could  have  been  chosen  ;  since  its 
very  erection  has  robbed  us  of  the  greatest  part  of  that,  of  which 
it  was  designed  to  be  the  passage.  The  Romans  destroyed  and 
were  destroyed  ;  but  the  destroyers  cannot  be  the  preservers  of 
the  world.  They  roused  and  exasperated  all  nations,  till  at  last 
they  became  their  {)rey ;  and  Providence  wrought  no  miracle  on 
their  behalf.  Let  us  then  consider  this  like  every  other  natural 
phenomenon,  whose  causes  and  consequences  we  would  freely  in- 
vestigate, without  fitting  it  to  some  arbitrarily  assumed  plan. 
The  Romans  were  what  they  were  capable  of  being ;  wilh  them 
everything  perished  or  subsisted,  which  must  perish  or  which 
must  subsist.  Ages  roll  onward,  and  with  them  that  child  of 
ages,  multiform  humanity.  Everything  has  blossomed  on  earth, 
that  could  blossom, — everything  in  its  season  and  in  its  sphere; 
it  has  passed  its  flowering,  and  will  blossom  again  when  its  season 
returns.  The  work  of  Providence  moves  forward  in  its  eternal 
course,  according  to  grand  and  universal  laws.'* 

Herder  was  favourably  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  ; 
and  perhaps  the  traces  of  this  tendency  are  visible  in  the  species 
of  necessity  which  he  appears  to  inculcate  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract, lie  has  also  ventured  upon  pretty  strong  language,  in 
order  to  expose  the  extravHgances  of  those  philosophers,  who, 
like  Candide,  find  in  all  things,  without  discrimination,  proofs  of 
le  tneilleur  dcs  mondes  possibles.  We  too  perceive  the  influence 
of  his  favourite  doctrine,  that  there  is  a  natural  correspondence 
between  the  manners  and  institutions  of  a  people,  and  their  cli- 
mate and  geographical  position,  which  cannot  be  violated  with 
impunity.  But  either  we  do  not  clearly  apprehend  Herder's 
meaning,  or  his  reasonings  in  this  part  of  his  work  are  confused 
and  inconclusive !  The  diversities  observable  among  different 
nations  are  often  only  diversities  of  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  and, 
while  we  are  far  from  thinking  with  certain  theoretical  reformers, 
that  the  perfection  of  humanity  will  be  attained  by  raising  it  every- 
where to  one  fixed  and  uniform  standard,  to  the  total  destruction 
of  all  national  distinctions  ;  yet  it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  a 
free  exchange  of  ideas  between  distant  communities,  arising  from 
their  use  of  a  language  reciprocally  understood,  tends  to  equalise 
their  respective  advantages,  and  so  far  to  assimilate  their  condi- 
tion and  character,  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
mon blessings.  We  may  conceive,  moreover,  that,  in  the  slug- 
gish state  in  which  men  commence  their  social  career,  no  agen- 
cies, but  those  of  war  and  conquest,  would  be  sufficiently  powerful 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  nature,  and  bring  remote  countries 

*  Book  XIV.  vi.  pp.  271—5. 
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into  stimulating  contact ;  and,  if  ultimate  advantage  to  all  parties 
be  the  result  of  this,  the  question  at  issue  seems  to  us  to  be  de- 
cided, and  we  may  look  upon  the  whole  course  of  Providence  as 
a  progressive  plan,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  essential  to  each 
Other;  as  a  mysterious  process,  of  which  all  that  we  know  is,  that 
evil  is  converted  by  it  into  a  means  of  eventual  good.  Thus,  at 
the  very  time  that  we  pass  the  heaviest  judgment  on  the  genius 
of  the  Romans  and  the  spirit  of  their  policy,  as  insidious,  tyran- 
nical, and  unjust,  we  may,  with  perfect  consistency,  taking  into 
view  the  whole  concatenation  of  events,  acknowledge  the  benefits 
that  have  accrued  to  the  progressive  civilization  of  mankind,  from 
the  connexion  which  their  conquests  opened  between  the  most 
distant  regions — from  the  universal  establishment  of  their  law— 
from  the  prevalence  of  two  languages,  that  formed,  respectively, 
in  the  east  and  the  west,  a  common  medium  of  intercourse  for 
all  classes — and  from  the  circulation  that  was  procured  by  these 
means,  fpr  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  inteUigence  of  the 
capital.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  served  to  diffuse  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Greeks  through  Asia  and  Egypt,  but  the  effects  of 
them  were  necessarily  bounded  by  the  same  limits  as  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Grecian  tongue  ;  in  the  sequel,  a  western  people 
stepped  into  the  arena  of  war,  overthrew  the  Greeks,  dragged 
their  arts  and  their  literature  in  triumphal  procession  to  Rome,  and 
through  a  Latin  medium  spread  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Upon  this  broad  basis  the  civilization  of  modern  Euro{)e  has 
been  slowly  and  irregularly  reared  ;  and  whatever  value  we  attach 
to  that  civilization,  whatever  the  blessings  of  which  it  is  yet  des- 
tined to  be  the  parent  to  mankind,  we  must  consider  ourselves 
as  indebted  for  it  to  the  mixed  and  various  train  of  causes  which 
gradually  introduced  it.  Herder's  reasonings,  if  analysed,  are  re- 
ducible to  this,  that  the  present  world  is  not  a  state  of  perfect  opti" 
mism.  Hume  selects  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  as 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  empire — a  period  in 
which  he  imagines  this  part  of  the  world  might  possibly  contain 
more  inhabitants  than  at  present*  ;  and  whoever  impartially  weighs 
the  extracts  which  he  has  given  in  a  note  from  Pliny,  TertuUian, 
and  Aristides,  as  testifying  the  general  prosperity  and  populous- 
ness,  in  their  time,  subsisting  throughout  the  dominions  of  Rome, 
will  surely  hesitate,  before  he  pronounces  the  humane  and  civilized 
multitudes,  who  dwelt  in  peace  under  the  protection  of  laM's,  in  the 
splendid  cities  which  covered  the  provinces,  as  in  a  less  desirable 
condition  than  the  ferocious  barbarians  who  traversed  the  forests 
of  Gaul  and  Germany,  or  wandered  over  the  wilds  of  lllyricum 
and  Thrace. 

Though  we  have  thus  ventured  to  express  a  dissent  from  some 
of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Herder,   we  should  not  be  doing 

*  Essays,  vol.  1.  On  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations,  p.  466,  note  Q.  Q. 
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justice  to  his  philosophy,  if  we  did  not  state  that,  in  its  general 
spirit,  it  is  full  of  hope  for  the  future  interests  of  human  nature. 
The  value  of  his  work  appears  to  us  to  consist  far  more  in  its  col- 
lateral suggestions,  and  in  oblique  glances  on  the  diversified 
topics  that  come  before  him  in  pursuing  his  subject,  than  in  any 
general  conclusions  of  great  importance,  which  he  succeeds  ia 
establishing.  His  favourite  position,  which  is  so  incessantly 
repeated,  that  in  every  age  and  in  every  country  humanity  has 
invariably  exhibited,  under  the  combined  influence  of  climate, 
physical  exigency,  and  tradition,  all  the  effects  of  which  it  was 
capable,  is  little  more  than  an  identical  proposition.  In  this  fun- 
damental axiom,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  wrapped  up  the  necessa- 
rian principle  of  his  philosophy  ;  but  conjoined  with  a  firm  belief 
in  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  improve,  and  in  its  original 
fitness  for  the  exercise  of  reason  and  virtue.  In  his  view,  the 
great  hinderance  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  more  es|)e- 
cially  of  individual  man,  an  object  which  he  never  loses  sight  of 
in  a  zeal  for  the  perfection  of  the  species,  has  always  arisen  from 
the  violent  interruptions,  occasioned  by  wars  and  oppressions,  to 
the  course  originally  marked  out  by  nature.  The  necessary  and 
eternal  distinctions  of  climate,  according  to  him,  are  sacred,  and 
should  be  inviolable ;  so  that,  while  he  contends  that  all  men  are 
destined  for  a  progressive  amelioration,  the  mode,  the  course,  the 
degree  of  that  amelioration,  cannot  be  universally  the  same,  but 
must  vary  with  the  varying  exigencies  of  time  and  place.  Hap- 
pily, as  he  observes,  the  distinctive  are  less  powerful  than  the 
conservative  agencies  of  society ;  what  corrupts  and  debases,  is 
perishable — what  nourishes  and  blesses  mankind,  is  lasting. 

In  proceeding  with  the  history  of  European  civilization,  a  new 
object  attracts  our  regards,  in  the  original  jx)pulation  of  the  west- 
ern provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  had  we  time,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  give  some  account  of  Herder's  speculations  on  the 
Basque  tribes,  the  Gaels,  the  Cymri,  the  Finns,  Germans,  and 
Sclavonians  ;  but  the  space  which  we  have  still  left,  we  must 
devote  to  a  subject  of  more  importance — the  origin  and  influence 
of  Christianity.     We  give  Herder's  own  words : — 

'  Although  it  seems  extraordinary  that  a  revolution  of  such 
extensive  influence  as  Christianity  should  have  originated  in  a 
country  so  despised  as  Judaja,  yet,  upon  a  nearer  survey,  we  dis- 
cover historical  reasons  for  the  fact.  This  revolution  was  a  spiri- 
tual one  ;  and,  contemptible  as  the  Jewish  people  might  seem  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  was  their  peculiar  distinction  among 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  possess  writings  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  on  which  their  civil  constitution  was  founded, 
and  which  gave  rise,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  this 
constitution,  to  a  peculiar  species  of  knowledge  and  literature. 
Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  possessed  a  similar  code  of 
religious  and  political  enactments,  bound  up  with  the  most  ancient 
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records  and  genealogies,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  single  but  very 
numerous  tribe,  and  by  it  preserved  with  superstitious  reverence. 
There  necessarily  arose  with  the  lapse  of  ages,  out  of  this  anti- 
quated letter,  a  kind  of  tiner  sense,  with  which  the  Jews  became 
familiar  during  their  frequent  dispersions  among  other  nations. 
In  the  canon  of  their  Holy  Scriptures  were  found  songs,  moral 
sayings,  and  elevated  discourses,  which,  though  written  at  diffe- 
rent times,  on  the  most  different  occasions,  were  gradually  incor- 
porated into  one  collection,  which  was  soon  looked  upon  as  making 
up  one  progressive  system,  and  from  which  one  predominant 
sense  was  drawn.  The  prophets,  as  the  constituted  guardians  of 
the  national  law,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere  of  thought  and 
conception,  now  instructing  and  encouraging,  now  warning  or 
comforting,  but  always  with  a  strong  expression  of  patriotic  hope, 
set  before  the  people  a  description  of  what  they  were  destined  to 
become,  but  as  yet  were  not ;  and,  in  these  fruits  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  conveyed  to  posterity  many  seeds  for  new  ideas,  which 
each  individual  might  rear  in  his  own  way.  From  all  this  had 
gradually  sprung  the  hope  of  a  king,  who  should  restore  his  fallen 
race,  and  commence  a  new  and  better  era.  In  the  language  of 
the  prophets,  these  views  were  adapted  to  their  notions  of  a 
theocracy,  and  the  united  characteristics  of  a  Messiah  were 
wrought  up  into  a  glowing  ideal.  In  Judaea  the  increasing  misery 
of  the  people  strengthened  their  hold  on  these  consolatory  visions; 
in  other  countries,  as  for  example,  in  Egypt,  where,  since  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  many  Jews  resided,  these  ideas  deve- 
loped themselves  more  after  the  Grecian  manner;  apocryphal  books, 
which  gave  a  new  representation  to  the  prophecies,  were  also  in 
circulation  ;  and  now  the  crisis  was  at  hand  which  was  destined  to 
put  an  end  to  these  dreamings,  when  they  were  at  their  height. 
There  appeared  a  man  from  among  the  people,  whose  spirit,  raised 
far  above  the  capacity  of  an  earthly  brain,  combined  all  the  hopes, 
wishes,  and  predictions  of  the  prophets  in  the  scheme  of  an  ideal 
kingdom,  which  was  far  from  realizing  the  Jewish  notion  of 
heaven.  In  the  comprehensive  range  of  his  lofty  vision,  he  fore- 
saw the  approaching  downfall  of  his  country,  and  predicted  a 
speedy  and  melancholy  termination  to  its  splendid  temple,  and  to 
the  whole  of  the  national  worship,  which  had  degenerated  into  an 
unworthy  superstition.  He  declared,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  come  upon  all  nations,  and  the  people  who  thought  them- 
selves exclusively  possessed  of  it,  were  treated  by  him  as  a  corpse 
— as  a  body,  in  which  life  was  utterly  extinct  and  gone. 

*  This  exclusion  of  Judaism  was  the  first  great  obstacle  to  the 
propagation  of  the  new  religion,  but  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
removed  by  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people.  Amidst 
the  general  toleration  of  the  Romans,  and  the  wide  prevalence  of 
the  eclectic  philosophy,  Christianity  stepped  forth  as  a  popular 
faith,  to  unite  all  nations  as  brethren  in  the  worship  of  one  God 
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and  the  service  of  one  Saviour.  It  was  a  crisis  perilous  for  hu- 
manity. The  same  power  mi^ht  have  enabled  Christianity  to 
make  all  men  slaves.  In  other  hands  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
earth  might  have  proved  a  far  more  formidable  pharisaism,  than 
they  ever  became  in  those  of  Jews. 

•  One  belief  greatly  contributed  to  the  strength  and  rapidity 
with  which  Christianity  rooted  itself  in  the  world  ;  and  that  was 
the  belief,  originating  with  its  founder,  of  his  own  speedy  return 
from  heaven,  and  the  revelation  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth. 
Jesus  had  avowed  this  belief  at  the  judgment-seat,  and  often 
repeated  it  in  the  concluding  days  of  his  life  ;  and  his  disciples 
fondly  clung  to  it.  Spiritual  Christians  gave  the  hope  a  spiritual 
application  ;  while  those  who  were  carnal  dwelt  on  carnal 
images :  and  as  the  exalted  imagination  of  those  regions  and 
those  times  framed  even  its  ideal  world  from  sensible  conceptions, 
there  sprung  up  apocalypses,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  judaizing 
Christianity,  filled  with  predictions,  symbols,  and  visions  of  various 
kinds.  Antichrist  must  first  be  overthrown  ;  and  as  Christ  de- 
layed to  return.  Antichrist  would  first  reveal  himself,  then  wax 
mighty,  and  multiply  his  abominations  to  the  utmost ;  till  the 
time  of  redemption  came,  and  the  returning  Saviour  revived  his 
people.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  hopes  of  this  kind  must  have 
occasioned  many  persecutions  of  the  first  Christians;  since  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  could 
possibly  be  indifferent  to  the  prevalence  of  doctrines,  Avhich  incul- 
cated the  belief  of  her  own  approaching  destruction,  and  an  abhor- 
rence of  her  own  power,  as  odious,  despicable,  and  antichristian. 
Thus,  such  prophets  were  soon  regarded  as  unpatriotic  dcspisers 
of  their  country  and  the  world,  or  as  criminals  convicted  of  a 
general  hatred  of  mankind  ;  and  many,  who  could  not  wait  for 
the  return  of  the  Lord,  eagerly  courted  martyrdom.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  certain  that  this  hope  of  an  approaching  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  bound  the  spirits  of  Christians  closely  to 
each  other,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  world.  The  world  they 
despised,  as  lying  in  wickedness ;  and  what  they  believed  to  be 
so  near,  they  saw  already  before  them  and  around  them.  This 
strengthened  their  courage  to  overcome,  what  no  one  could  other- 
wise overcome,  the  spirit  of  the  time,  the  might  of  persecutors, 
and  the  mockery  of  unbelievers  :  they  tarried  as  strangers  here, 
and  lived  there,  whither  their  Leader  had  passed  before  them,  and 
whence  they  expected  he  would  soon  reveal  himself  again  *.' 

Among  the  circumstances  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
institution,  and  which  have  been  perverted  by  the  evil  ingenuity 
of  men  into  occasions  of  abuse.  Herder  enumerates  the  brotherly 
love  inculcated  by  Christ,  on  which  the  doctrine  of  a  community 
of  goods  and  the  duty  of  indiscriminate  alms-giving  have  been 

•  Book  XVII.,  ch.  i.,  pp.  50—65., 
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founded  ;  the  independence  of  Christianity  on  all  temporal  power, 
which  led  to  the  long  and  desolating  struggles  between  the  church 
and  the  state ;  baptism  into  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  which  formed  a  pretext  for  polemical  subtleties  and  an 
intolerant  authority  over  conscience;  the  deduction  of  the  Chris- 
tian evidences  and  doctrines  from  written  documents,  which  gave 
occasion,  in  the  heat  of  party  zeal,  both  to  actual  forgeries  and  to 
corruptions  of  the  sacred  text ;  Jesus's  life  of  celibacy,  and  his 
being  the  son  of  a  virgin,  which  was  afterwards  appealed  to  as  a 
justification  of  the  follies  of  monachism  ;  and  lastly,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  has  been  constantly 
perverted  from  its  original  object,  of  u{)holding  a  pure  and 
spiritual  morality,  to  the  purposes  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  by 
fanatics  of  every  varied  designation,  Chiliasts,  Douatists,  Ana- 
baptists, and  Fifth-monarchy-men.  In  reviewing  this  lamentable 
train  of  corruptions,  Herder  observes,  with  his  usual  piety  and 
seriousness  of  feeling : — 

'  Thus  much  have  I  written,  with  a  sorrowing  spirit,  of  this 
shameful  abuse  of  the  best  of  blessings  ;  yet  I  proceed  with  a 
cheerful  heart  to  the  consideration  of  the  further  planting  of 
Christianity  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  world;  since,  as  medi- 
cine may  be  converted  into  poison,  poison  also  can  be  changed 
into  medicine,  and  a  principle  which,  in  its  origin,  was  pure  and 
beneficent,  must  finally  prevail*.' 

This  part  of  his  subject  Herder  distributes  under  three  prin- 
cipal heads ;  viz.  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  F^ast ;  in 
the  Grecian  lands  ;  and  in  the  Latin  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire : — and  on  these  interesting  topics  we  can  only  regret  that 
we  have  not  time  to  pursue  throughout  his  course  of  enlightened 
and  ingenious  speculation.  The  following  remarks  on  the  origin 
of  Christian  churches  are  curious,  and  to  some  of  our  readers 
may  be  novel. 

'  Tradition  and  faith,  in  attestation  of  which  life  had  been  freely 
sacrificed,  soon  became  the  chief  and  triumphant  argument  for 
Christianity.  The  poorer,  the  more  remote,  and  the  more  igno- 
rant the  community  of  believers  might  be,  the  more  they  were 
obliged  to  take  upon  trust  what  tradition  conveyed  to  them  ;  the 
word  of  their  bishop  and  teacher,  or  the  confession  of  a  martyr, 
who  had  sealed  his  testimony  to  the  Church  with  blood.  And 
yet,  in  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  no  other  mode  can  be 
conceived,  by  which  it  could  have  been  propagated,  but  this  ; 
since  it  was  founded  on  a  story,  and  a  story  implies  narration, 
tradition,  and  belief.  A  story  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till, 
put  into  writing,  it  becomes  as  it  were  a  fixed  and  embodied  tradi- 
tion, and  now  first  is  capable  of  being  compared  with  other  tradi- 
tions, and  proved  by  them.     But,  at  this  period,  the  eye-witnesses 

*  Book  XVII.,  ch.  i.,  p.  65. 
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for  the  most  part  are  no  longer  in  existence  ;  it  is  well,  therefore, 
if  the  legend  states,  that  they  confirmed  their  testimony  by  their 
death ;  for  on  such  an  assurance  the  faith  of  men  can  rest. 

*  And,  in  this  confidence,  the  first  Christian  altars  were  erected 
over  graves.  At  graves  the  believers  assembled  :  in  (he  catacombs 
themselves  there  were  altars,  on  which  the  Ix)rd's  Supper  was 
partaken  of,  the  Christian  confession  made,  and  the  vow  renewed, 
to  be  as  true  to  it  as  the  deceased.  Over  graves  the  earliest 
churches  were  built,  or  the  remains  of  martyrs  were  conveyed 
under  the  erected  altars  ;  till  at  last  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
the  altar  to  be  consecrated  with  at  least  one  bone  of  a  martyr* 
Baptism,  too,  which  was  a  symbolical  confession  of  faith,  was 
solemnized  over  the  graves  of  confessors ;  till  latterly  the  bap- 
tisteries were  raised  over  them,  or  believers,  as  a  [)roof  that  they 
died  in  the  faith  professed  at  baptism,  were  buried  under  the 
baptisteries.  One  thing  arose  out  of  another;  and  almost  the 
whole  form  and  character  of  the  usages  of  our  western  churches 
sprang  from  this  worship  and  confession  at  graves*.'  'Alto- 
gether there  was  something  exceedingly  touching  in  the  practice 
of  the  early  Christians  thus  pledging  themselves  to  fidehty  and 
obedience  at  the  grave.  When  they  assembled  at  day-break,  as 
Fliny  informs  us,  to  sing  praises  to  Christ,  and  to  renew  their 
vows,  the  silent  grave  of  a  departed  brother  must  have  been  to 
them  as  a  speaking  symbol  of  constancy  even  to  death,  and  a 
foundation  for  their  faith  in  that  resurrection,  to  which  their  Ix)nl, 
himself  a  martyr,  had  already  attained.  They  must  have  felt 
this  mortal  life  vain  and  transitory,  death,  as  a  sequel  to  their 
Saviour's  death,  delightful  and  honourable,  and  the  future  world, 
ever  dwelling  on  their  thoughts,  more  real  and  certain  than  the 
present.  'I'he  oldest  Christian  writings  wholly  breathe  this  spirit. 
Meantime,  with  such  incentives,  the  zeal  for  martyrdom  could  not 
fail  to  be  often  unseasonably  roused,  when  men,  weary  of  this 
passing  life,  courted  with  unnecessary  eagerness  the  baptism  of 
fire  and  blood,  as  procuring  them  the  crown  of  Christian  victory. 
It  could  not  but  happen  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  bones  of 
the  martyrs  experienced  almost  divine  honours,  and  were  super- 
stitiously  abused   to  the  purpose  of  expiations,   healings,  and  a 

*  Book  XVII.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  102.  Herder  observes,  in  a  note,  that  a  history  of  these 
usages,  drawn  from  an  inspection  of  the  oldest  churches  and  monuments,  and  cum- 
liined  throughout  with  a  contemporaneous  view  of  ecclesiastical  history,  wuu Id  place 
the  fact,  recorded  in  the  text,  in  the  clearest  light.  Valckenaer  {.Animadvert,  ad 
Ammon.  Lib.  II.,  c.  19.)  very  pertinently  confirms  the  observation  of  Herder,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  word  ffvtos'-  '  Illustriorum  hominum  sepulchra  te^v/o,  ff-^xw  cingebantnr. 
Ilinc  petenda  videtur  ratio,  cur  in  fftiKoTf  culti  fuerint,  qui  ob  prasstantiura  merita  )K>Nt 
obitum  in  Deos  referebantur.  Istaac  religio  ad  Christianos  etiam  homines,  a  priscA 
simplicitate  sensim  delapsos,  pervasit.  Hi  summum  Deum  augustioris  mohminis 
templis,  ejus  veluti  internuntios,  heroas,  excellenti  morum  puritate  claros,  sacellis, 
hoDorare  cneperunt.  Superstitioni  originem  prrebuere  m<irlyrutn  reliqiiicB,  maximjl 
cum  cur&  custoditae,  et  la  rtintitf  euin  iu  fiuem  iu  templorum  recessu  primam  cun> 
structis,  repositte.' 
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thousand  other  miracles.  Least  of  all  could  it  fail  shortly  to 
occur,  that  this  host  of  Christian  heroes  should  take  entire  pos- 
session of  the  heaven  of  the  church;  and,  as  their  mortal  remains 
were  transmitted  with  veneration  from  age  to  age,  so  their  souls 
should  expel  all  the  other  benefactors  of  the  human  race  from 
their  ancient  seats :  and  hence  arose  the  novelty  of  a  Christian 
mythology  *,' 

In  the  rapid  historical  survey  which  terminates  the  last  volume 
of  Herder's  work,  two  circumstances  just  deserve  notice,  as  indi- 
cating the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  |)hilosophy  :  the  great  advantage 
which  he  conceives  has  accrued  to  all  the  Mahometan  nations 
from  the  Koran  being  composed  in  the  purest  dialect  of  Arabia  ; 
and  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  general  influence  of  the 
crusades  on  European  civilization.  Of  the  first  of  these  circum- 
stances he  remarks:  '  If  the  Germanic  conquerors  of  Europe  had 
possessed  a  classical  work  in  their  language,  similar  to  what  the 
Arabs  possessed  in  their  Koran,  the  Latin  would  never  have  held 
their  dialects  in  subjection,  and  many  of  their  tribes  would  not 
have  been  so  wholly  lost  in  ignorance.  But  neither  Ulphilas, 
nor  Cffidmon,  nor  Ottfried  could  be  to  the  Germans  what  Maho- 
met's Koran  still  is  to  all  his  adherents,  a  security  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  ancient  and  genuine  language,  by  which  they 
are  able  to  remount  to  the  most  authentic  monuments  of  their 
tribe,  and  remain  one  people,  wherever  they  are  scattered  over 
the  globe '[-.'  With  regard  to  the  crusades,  they  involved  a  violent 
dislocation  of  the  estabhshed  interests  of  society,  and  interrupted 
that  course  of  mild  and  gradual  progress  on  which  Herder's  genius 
loved  to  expatiate.  He  observes  pithily  concerning  them  :  '  Any 
event  can  only  so  far  be  productive  of  real  and  lasting  good,  as  it 
is  founded  in  reason  J.' 

In  the  very  same  spirit  are  couched  the  concluding  sentences 
of  his  work.  '  From  the  action  and  re-action  between  the  feudal 
aristocracy  and  the  church,  there  was  gradually  produced  a  third 
estate,  which  neither  party  expected,  and  which  in  time  put  an 
end  to  them  both — an  order  of  men  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
knowledge  and  useful  industry,  and  engaged  in  the  competitions 
of  trade. 

'  What  must  be  the  character  of  this  ncAv  European  culture, 
is  evident  from  the  principles  that  have  been  developed  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  the  work.  It  could  only  be  an  improvement  of 
men,  in  their  actual  circumstances,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
disposition  to  improve ;  an  improvement  efiected  by  industry, 
science,  and  art.  Whosoever  required  not  this  improvement, 
whosoever  despised  or  abused  it,  remained  as  he  was.  It  was  as 
yet  premature  to  think  of  an  universal  culture  of  all  ranks  and 

*  Book  XVII.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  103.  f  Book  XIX.,  cli,  v.,  p.  235. 

+  Book  XX.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  285. 
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fell  nations,  by  education,  laws,  and  political  constitutions  ;  and 
indeed,  when  will  the  time  for  such  a  project  arrive  ?  Meanwhile, 
reason  and  industry  pursue  their  ceaseless  course ;  and  we  may 
even  consider  it  as  a  good  sign,  when  the  best  fruits  of  humanity 
do  not  ripen  too  soon.'* 

Three  distinguished  authors,  Voltaire,  Herder,  and  Condorcet,f 
have  each  written  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  have  each  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence  on  the  opinions  of  their  contem- 
poraries, and  gave  their  respective  works  to  the  world  at  a  time 
when  the  public  mind  was  intensely  exercised  on  those  vital 
questions,  the  discussion  of  which  they  involved.  The  similarity, 
we  may  say,  the  identity,  of  the  subject,  handled  by  these  cele- 
brated men,  only  serves  to  place  in  stronger  contrast  the  cha- 
racteristic differences  of  (heir  genius  and  character.  They  tra- 
verse the  same  regions,  and  their  attention  is  fixed  on  the  same 
objects ;  but  the  feelings  which  they  experience,  and  the  con- 
clusions which  they  draw,  are  widely  at  variance.  Some  of 
our  modern  theorists,  with  that  rage  for  sweeping  generalization 
which  distinguishes  them,  have  pretended  to  discover  in  the 
history  of  the  world  an  alternation  of  periods,  which  they  desig- 
nate respectively  orj/a/u*</ue»  and  critiques ;^  that  is,  of  periods, 
in  which  the  human  mind  is  built  up  and  established  in  some 
firm  system  of  opinion  and  belief;  and  of  others,  in  which  the 
process  is  reversed,  the  social  edifice  is  taken  to  pieces,  and  all 
those  doctrines,  on  which  men's  minds  have  hitherto  reposed  in 
peace,  are  shattered  by  a  fearless  scepticism  and  resolved  into 
their  elements.  What  such  speculators  have  failed  to  establish 
concerning  the  regular  and  decisive  influence  of  successive  periods, 
undoubtedly  is  true  of  the  diverse  and  conflicting  action  of  in- 
dividual minds,  which  are  cast  in  various  moulds,  and  are  fitted 
for  opposite  functions,  and  have  different  stations  assigned  them 
in  the  world,  that  the  glorious  task  of  exterminating  error  and 
establishing  truth,  to  which  no  single  minti,  however  mighty,  is 
equal,  may  be  gradually  and  irregularly  achieved  by  the  con- 
curring agency  of  all.  Certainly,  if  we  look  back  on  the  history 
of  human  opinions,  we  find  the  greatest  names  arranged  on  oppo- 
site sides ;  Lucien,  Bayle,  and  Hume,  among  the  destroyers  of 
error,  Socrates,  Pluto,  Locke,  and  Mendelsohn,  among  the  con- 
servators of  truth. 

It  is  in  the  former  of  these  classes  that  we  must  place  Voltaire. 
The  whole  tendency  of  his  historical  writings  is  destructive. 
He  traversed  the  past,  reckless  and  contemptuous,  without  seek- 
ing  to  derive  from   it  the   materials   of  a  better   and    happier 

*  Book  XX.  ch.  vi.  p.  306. 

f  See  Voltaire's  Essai  $ur  let  Mceurt,  before  referred  to,  and  Condorcet's  Etquiiu 
de»  Progtis  de  fEspril  Humuine. 

I  Such  are  the  terms  adopted  in  the  historical  nomenclature  of  tlie  new  sect  of 
St.  Simonieru  in  France. 
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futurity.  With  a  low  conception  of  the  moral  perfectibility  of 
man,  with  a  false  estimate  of  the  sources  of  happiness,  and  apply- 
ing to  all  objects  a  narrow  standard  of  excellence,  he  seemed 
incapable  of  passing  out  of  the  contracted  circle  of  his  own  ideas, 
to  sympathise  with  men  of  other  days  and  with  different  forms 
of  social  life.  A  national  spirit  in  manners  or  in  literature  he 
was  wholly  incompetent  to  appreciate.  Into  all  his  speculations 
he  carried  with  him  the  fastidiousness  of  a  Parisian  criticism. 
Wherever  he  turned  his  eye,  he  seemed  to  meet  only  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  folly,  and  the  diversified  aspects  of  human  weak- 
ness and  wickedness.  But  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  his  memory. 
Let  us  think  of  the  effect  that  must  necessarily  have  been  pro- 
duced on  a  spirit,  so  exquisitely  acute  and  susceptible  as  his,  by 
the  degradation,  the  hollowness,  and  the  tyranny,  with  which  he 
saw  himself  encircled  at  honoe.  Let  us  remember  the  part 
assigned  him  in  the  moral  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
the  scourge  of  superstition  and  hypocrisy.  He  judged  of  all 
mankind  by  the  selfish  and  corrupted  beings  with  whom  his  own 
circumstances  brought  him  into  immediate  contact ;  and  hence 
he  regarded  the  whole  world  as  one  vast  pantomime  of  folly  and 
vice.  Yet  his  nature  was  not  wanting  in  gentleness  and  huma- 
nity. There  are  occasional  glimpses  of  moral  beauty  and  ten- 
derness in  his  works,  betraying  the  existence  of  feelings,  which, 
had  he  lived  in  a  better  age,  and  been  exposed  to  more  kindly 
influences,  might  have  warmed  into  a  genial  piety  and  nourished 
a  spirit  of  uniform  and  consistent  benevolence.  Had  he  written 
nothing  else,  his  memorable  remark  on  history  would  alone  have 
entitled  him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity:  *  C'est  au 
genre  humain  qu'il  eftt  fallu  faire  attention  dans  I'histoire ;  c''est 
la.  que  chaque  ecrivain  eut  dfi  dire,  homo  sum.'* 

Condorcet  was  a  spirit  of  another  temper;  more  exact,  pro- 
found, and  conscientious,  and  of  a  more  intense  and  concen- 
trated benevolence.  He  mourned  over  the  miseries,  and  he 
assailed  the  superstitions  and  vices  of  mankind,  but  with  a  con- 
stant view  to  devise  the  means  of  remedy.  Agreeing  with  Voltaire 
in  many  of  his  general  principles,  he  was  not  content,  like  him, 
to  walk  amidst  a  world  of  ruins;  but  with  a  genius  less  versatile 
and  comprehensive  than  his  predecessor,  and  determined,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  to  seek  at  once  for  some  practical  results, 
he  solaced  the  hours  of  an  anxious  concealment  in  framing 
the  image  of  a  futurity,  which  had  never  crossed  the  vision  of  the 
less  earnest  and  disinterested  philosopher  of  Ferney.  But  it  is 
precisely  in  this  part  of  his  work  that  we  discover  the  vital  defect 
of  Condorcet's  system.  He  proposes  to  accomplish  the  most 
stupendous  changes  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  man- 
kind ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  annihilating  religious  principle, 

*  Ettai  sur  les  Mceurs,  chap.  84.  j 
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he  takes  from  the  world  the  only  power,  which  can  efTectually 
sway  the  passions  and  appetites  of  men,  and  propel  all  their 
energies  to  the  steady  and  unceasing  pursuit  of  good.  He  dis- 
covers a  most  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the  mere  ma- 
chinery of  society ;  it  is  all  laid  out,  with  the  greatest  exactness, 
in  his  pages,  complicated  and  vast :  but  when  we  ask,  how  is 
this  apparatus  to  be  kept  in  constant  motion,  and  look  for  the 
central  spring,  it  is  not  there.  He  seems  not  to  consider  that 
man  has  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  nature,  and  that  the 
illumination  of  the  one  does  not,  of  necessity,  involve  the  improve- 
ment of  the  other.  All  the  perfection,  which  he  anticipates,  in  the 
sciences  and  arts — all  his  benevolent  schemes  for  checking  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  human  poverty  and  wretchedness — the 
most  complete  fulfilment  of  all  his  most  sanguine  expectations 
from  an  association  of  philosophers,  formed  after  a  suggestion  of 
Bacon's,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advancing  science  and  disco- 
vering truth*  —  could  not  make  man  a  different  moral  being 
from  what  he  now  is,  could  not  equalise  his  original  differences 
of  capacity  and  temperament,  could  not  exclude  those  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  that  dread  of  annihilation,  that  longing 
for  the  vast  and  infinite,  which  will  ever  be  found  among  the 
most  powerful  springs  of  human  action  and  sentiment.  And 
then,  according  to  these  views,  what  a  dismal  retrospect  the 
world  affords  !  Through  the  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
creation,  men  seem  to  have  lived  wholly  in  vain.  Never  yet  has 
the  purpose  of  existence  been  fulfilled.  AH  the  past  has  been 
spent  in  the  perversion  of  energies,  which  men  knew  not  how  to 
use,  and  in  fruitless  struggles  after  a  happiness,  which  they  were 
destined  never  to  attain.  The  past  and  the  present  generations 
of  mankind  have  no  object  in  themselves;  they  are  valuable  and 
interesting  only  as  they  tend  to  some  imaginary  state  of  perfec- 
tion, which  is  to  arise  after  thousands  of  ages.  The  individual  is 
sacrificed  to  the  species,  the  reality  to  the  abstraction  :  and  the 
best  of  men,  under  unmerited  wrongs  and  sufferings,  can  only 
console  themselves  with  the  bright  visions  of  a  distant  futurity, 
which  it  shall  never  be  their  happiness  to  behold.f 

A  philosopher,  of  another  order  than  the  former  two,  was 
Herder.  With  a  heart  full  of  tenderness,  and  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  most  delicate  influences  of  beauty  and  truth,  he  looked  into 


*  See  more  especially  his  Fragment  sur  rAllanlide. 

f  In  the  following  beautiful  passapje,  Condorcet  seems  almost  unconsciously  t<» 
express  that  longing  after  immortality,  which,  amid  all  his  scepticism,  still  fomlly 
clung  to  his  heart.  '  Cette  contemplation'  (he  is  anticipating  the  future  jwrfection  of 
mankind)  est  pour  le  philosophe  un  asyle  on  le  souvenir  de  ses  persecutions  ne  pent 
le  poursuivre;  oii,  vivant  par  la  pens^e  avec  Thomme  r^tabli  dans  les  droits  comme 
dans  la  dignity  de  sa  nature,  il  oublie  celui  que  I'avidite,  la  crainte  ou  I'envie  tour- 
mentent  et  corrompent ;  c'est  la  qu'il  existe  veritablement  avec  ses  semblahles,  daus  un 
£lys6c  que  sa  raison  a  su  se  crder,  et  que  son  amour  pour  I'humauit^  ^embellit  de> 
plxis  pures  jouissancts.'— ;b'«;p<i«<f;  p.  300.  | 
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the  past  with  a  very  different  spirit  from  Voltaire :  without  his 
wit  and  his  withering  irony,  he  had,  in  place  of  it,  a  warmer 
benevolence  and  more  diffusive  sympathy.  Wherever  his  eye 
rested  on  man,  he  found  something  to  admire  and  love,  some 
indication  of  high  descent  and  immortal  destiny ;  some  form  of 
goodness,  some  image  of  peace  and  bliss:  from  the  rudest  but 
of  the  savage,  and  breathed  forth  in  the  simplest  and  most  inar- 
tificial accents,  the  voice  of  humanity  was  still  music  to  his  ear. 
With  Condorcet  he  rejoiced  to  anticipate  a  brighter  futurity;  but 
it  was  not  a  futurity,  of  which  a  few  only  of  the  race  should 
partake,  a  futurity,  won  after  thousands  of  years  by  the  succes- 
sive triumphs  of  science  ;  but  a  futurity  assured  to  all  good  men, 
as  the  crown  of  victorious  virtue.  While  Condorcet  looked  upon 
the  past  as  a  blank,  and  thought  that  men  would  then  only  begin 
to  live,  when  his  own  schemes  of  perfection  were  brought  to  pass. 
Herder  delighted  to  believe,  that  in  every  stage  of  society  the 
purpose  of  individual  existence  might  be  fulfilled,  the  capacities 
of  our  moral  nature  be  unfolded,  and  the  preparation  for  immor- 
tality be  carried  on.  His  philosophy  is  even  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme on  this  point.  He  was  inclined  to  view,  with  perhaps  too 
much  complacency,  the  traditional  forms  and  usages  of  a  people, 
and  shrunk  with  peculiar  sensitiveness  from  all  sweeping  innova- 
tions and  violent  interruptions  of  the  established  course  of  society. 
Yet  this  did  not  arise  from  any  indifference  to  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  One,  who  more  honoured  human  nature, 
whose  heart  more  deeply  sympathised  with  its  wrongs,  or  beat 
higher  with  generous  hopes  and  wishes  for  its  emancipation  and 
improvement,  never  gave  his  thoughts  to  posterity.  It  was  his 
zeal  for  the  culture  of  individual  man,  and  his  distrust  in  theories 
relating  to  the  species,  which  made  him  attach  so  much  value  to 
the  influences  of  climate,  situation,  and  tradition ;  which  led  him 
to  believC;,  that  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  there  was  a 
certain  course  marked  out  by  circumstances,  a  prescribed  process 
of  discipline  through  which  men  must  pass  in  their  progress  to 
perfection,  and  from  which  there  could  be  no  deviation  with 
impunity.  Place,  time,  need,  tradition,  these  are  the  causes, 
which,  he  repeats  again  and  again,  necessarily  determine  the 
actions  and  characters  of  men.  For  this  reason,  he  has  been 
considered  by  some  as  the  father  of  the  Ecole  fataliste  of  modern 
French  historians.  But  there  is  no  fatalism,  properly  so  called, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Herder;  because,  though  he  often  expresses 
himself  vaguely  and  obscurely,  yet  in  the  belief,  which  he  incul- 
cates, of  the  constant  tendency  of  all  things  to  good,  he  makes 
the  advancement  of  society  to  depend  on  the  free  choice  and 
voluntary  co-operation  of  individual  man.  He  conceived,  how- 
ever, that  improvement  could  not  be  forced  ;  and  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  future  must  be  regulated  in  great  measure  by  the 
course  of  the  past.     He  did  not,  like  Voltaire,  content  himself 
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with  simply  spurning  the  past;  nor,  hke  Condorcet,  wrap  himself 
in  the  dreams  of  an  ideal  future:  but  he  studied  the  past  to  draw 
lessons  for  the  future;  and  felt  the  closeness  and  sanctity  of  the 
bond  which  unites  all  ages  in  one  progressive  plan.  To  use  his 
own  forcible  language;  'the  present  is  pregnant  with  the  future: 
the  destinies  of  posterity  are  placed  in  our  hand;  we  have  inhe- 
rited the  thread  of  ages ;  we  spin  it  onward  ;  and  hand  it  down  to 
our  successors*.' 

There  is  nothing,  after  all,  which  more  strikingly  and  more 
favourably  distinguishes  Herder  from  the  two  writers  with  whom 
we  have  been  comparing  him,  than  the  deep  religious  feeling 
which  pervades  his  whole  work.  He  may  sometimes  express  it 
in  language  which  sounds  strangely  to  English  ears; — but  this 
arose  from  the  fact,  that  his  religion  was  .something  more  than 
words — that  it  was  a  sincere  and  real  feeling.  With  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  for  Christianity,  which  he  regarded  as  a  con- 
secrated vehicle  of  divine  wisdom,  he  still  looked  with  tenderness 
on  the  sacred  traditions  of  heathen  nations,  and  was  willing  to 
beheve  that  they  contained,  under  their  forms  and  symbols,  some 
latent  principles  of  holiness  and  truth.  But  with  him  religion 
was  rather  a  sentiment  than  a  dogma.  It  consisted  in  the  state 
of  his  affections  towards  man  and  God  ;  and  was  therefore  com- 
patible with  the  greatest  latitude  of  inquiry,  and  the  most  perfect 
freedom  of  speculation.  It  did  not  fetter  his  understanding;  it 
only  sanctified  his  heart.  Devotedness  and  gratitude  to  the  invi- 
sible Source  of  good  ;  trust  in  his  providence  and  obedience  to  his 
will;  a  tender  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  the  happiness  of 
all  that  he  has  made ;  and  a  firm  persuasion,  that  death  is  but  a 
crisis,  and  not  the  extinction,  of  our  being; — this  was  the  religion 
of  Herder — this  is  the  spirit  breathing  through  all  his  Avorks. 
This  too  is  the  spirit  which  we  would  call  upon  every  good  man 
to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  diff'use  in  this  restless,  innovating,  and 
sceptical  age.  With  it,  no  inquiries  can  be  baneful,  and  no 
changes  perilous.  Without  it,  we  can  hardly  stir  a  step,  but  into 
danger;  and  all  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  discoveries  of  science 
will  only  serve  to  0[)en  deeper  sources  of  imhappiness,  and  unfold 
a  wider  prospect  of  comfortless  desolation  f.  T. 

*  Blicke  in  die  Zukunft.     Postscenien  I. 

+  Should  any  proof  be  required  of  the  assertion  in  the  text,  we  mij^ht  appeal  to  a 
most  appalling  article  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Revue  Encyclopedique,  entitled 
Religion,  Aux  Philotophes. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION.    Art.  2. 

I  WISH  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  satisfactory  approach  were 
made  to  the  species  of  education  which  was  sketched  in  the 
former  paper  on  this  subject.  But  experience  assures  me  that  the 
wish  is  vain.  Advert  to  the  great  seminary  of  the  youthful  poor, 
and  tell  me  if  it  affords  what  is  needed.  What  do  we  there  find 
taught  ?  the  mere  rudiments  of  an  education.  The  child  is  in- 
structed to  trace  with  the  eye, — to  enunciate  with  the  lips, — per- 
haps to  describe  with  the  hand,  a  certain  number  of  letters.  In 
many  instances,  of  the  little  taught  still  less  is  understood,  because 
explanation  does  not  accompany  the  guiding  of  the  eye  and  hand. 
To  these  all  but  mechanical  acts,  a  somewhat  intellectual  process 
is  in  some  schools  added,  and  the  poor  child  is  taught  a  little  of 
the  practice  but  nothing  of  the  theory  of  numerical  calculations. 
The  deficiencies  of  this  mental  education,  the  treasures  of  a  library 
may  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  (but  a  small)  extent,  supply.  In 
fact,  the  large  majority  of  Sunday-scholars  enjoy  not  all  even  of 
these  advantages.  In  most  cases,  I  fear,  writing  and  arithmetic 
are  proscribed,  at  least  in  the  regular  business  of  the  Sunday 
School.  When  this  error  is  committed  on  principle,  I  cannot  but 
respect  the  principle,  while  I  deplore  the  error  ;  and  sure  I  am, 
that  those  who  commit  it  would  act  more  in  unison  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  the  spirit  of  him  who  declared,  both  by 
word  and  practice,  that  it  was  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  if  instead  of  restricting  they  widely  extended  the  subjects  of 
Sunday  School  tuition.  Surely  the  mental  discipline  that  I  have 
noticed  is  not  too  great.  No — its  only  fault  is  that  it  is  too 
limited  ;  and  why  should  we  give  knowledge  with  a  grudging  hand  ? 
What  do  we  by  our  parsimony  but  declare,  either  that  we  who 
have  it  find  it  injurious,  or  know  that  the  poor  are  incapable  of 
receiving  it,  or  if  they  received  it  would  use  it  badly.  All  these 
implications  are  as  far  from  truth  as  the  poles  of  the  wide-ex- 
tended heavens.  Knowledge  in  itself  is  power  to  rich  and  poor 
alike — it  is  food  for  which  all  have" a  relish,  and  which  proves  to 
all  who  get  it  no  less  nutritious  than  grateful.  Why  not  rather 
widen  the  range  over  which  the  youthful  poor  might  extend  their 
mind  ?  Why  not  open  the  book  of  creation,  and  lay  before  them 
the  treasures  it  contains  ?  Why  not  avail  yourselves  of  every  op- 
portunity to  make  to  them  fresh  disclosures  of  truth  ?  Why  not 
increase  the  furniture  of  your  own  minds,  that  you  may  enrich 
and  fructify  theirs  ?  What  is  history,  but  a  detail  of  God's 
dealings  in  providence  with  man  ?  Will  a  knowledge  of  his  ways 
with  his  creatures  be  injurious  ?  What  is  science,  but  a  detail  of 
God's  workings  in  the  heavens  above  and  on  the  earth  beneath — 
in  the  mighty  waters,  and  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  animated 
nature  ?  Will  the  tracing  of  the  Creator's  footsteps — the  disco- 
very of  his  might  and  wisdom — will  the  sight  of  his  acts  of  bene- 
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ficence,  be  injurious  ?  What  is  civil  polity,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  that  affect  the  happiness  of  civil  society — of  the  duties  of 
the  governors  and  the  governed — of  the  proper  ends  of  the  social 
compact — of  rights  and  duties  which  can  never  be  denied  or 
neglected  without  the  most  afflicting  penalties — and  can  know- 
ledge of  this  nature  be  injurious  ?  No — to  none  but  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  corruption  and  human  misery,  and  with  such 
the  Christian  ought  not  to  be  allied. 

But  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  youthful  poor 
needs  more  improvement  even  than  the  intellectual.  In  how  few 
schools  are  there  instructions  given  suited  to  the  understandings 
of  the  children,  and  on  a  regular  and  systematic  plan.  What 
more  needful  than  a  simple  detail  of  the  evidences  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity  P  How  desirable  that  the  fundamental  truths 
of  religion  should  be  taught,  not  by  authority,  but  by  demonstra- 
tion — that  the  duties  of  the  several  ages  and  conditions  in  life 
should  be  plainly,  earnestly,  and  affectionately  set  forth — that  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  obedience  should  be  explained  and  en- 
forced— that  children  should  be  instructed  in  the  duties  of  chil- 
dren, and  prepared  to  discharge  those  of  riper  years,  in  order  that 
the  Sunday  School  might  become  a  seminary  for  good  servants — 
good  masters  and  mistresses — good  fathers  and  mothers — good 
citizens.  Yet  how  little  of  all  this  do  we  actually  find.  Those, 
indeed,  who  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  fail 
not  to  use  every  effort  to  wrap  the  children's  minds  around  with  the 
swathing  bands  of  creeds  and  confessions  ;  but  this  is  not  to  foster 
but  repress  them — not  to  enlarge,  but  to  narrow  (he  heart.  The 
same  persons  are  sufficiently  active  to  inspire  the  youthful  mind 
with  a  <lread  of  heresy,  but  we  want  not  bugbears  for  the  moral 
nutriment  of  the  youthful  poor — we  want  the  bread  that  came 
down  from  heaven  to  be  the  life  of  the  world  ;  we  want  the  child's 
affections  to  be  disciplined — a  power  of  self-control  to  be  imparted 
— its  heart  to  be  softened  and  enriched,  by  affecting  displays  of 
God's  goodness  in  nature  and  in  the  gospel — of  the  Saviour's 
mercy  and  tenderness — of  the  felicity  of  a  devout  life — the  un- 
speakable worth  of  the  immortal  spirit,  and  the  incomparable 
magnitude  of  eternal  blessedness.  And  these  things  are  wanted, 
not  merely,  nor  yet  so  much  in  devout  precept,  as  in  the  power 
of  a  good  life — a  pious  heart — an  affectionate  spirit — not  so  much 
in  injunction  as  in  example.  A  school  should  resemble  a  well- 
ordered  Christian  family,  where  kindness  presides  in  the  master's 
bosom,  words,  and  actions,  and  thence  distils  on  all  around 
him — where  obedience  is  easy  because  pleasant — where  order  is 
insured  by  the  influence  of  habit.  If  we  turn  from  what  we  want 
to  what  we  have,  how  painful  the  contrast !  How  small  the  utility 
of  that  discourse  of  which  the  children  understand  almost  no- 
thing— of  that  address  which  says  much  but  explains  nothing,  and 
which  is  nearly  useless,  because  the  minds  of  the  children  have  not 
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received  the  preparatory  disci[)line  of  a  plain,  systematic,  and  ele- 
mentary instruction !  How  trifling  the  good  of  that  prayer  which 
expresses  the  utterer's  sentiments,  not  the  child's — the  utterer's 
■wants,  not  the  child's — in  Nvhich  at  the  most  the  child  heis  only 
a  vague  and  therefore  evanescent  sympathy — of  that  singing  which 
is  little  more  than  a  vocal  effort,  in  which  the  heart  takes  no 
share,  by  which  the  soul  is  not  kindled  ! 

The  Sunday  School,  it  may  he  said,  cannot  do  what  you  re- 
quire. I  answer,  it  has  done  much,  it  may  do  more  ;  and  as  the 
teachers  improve — as  they  grow  in  knowledge  and  goodness,  in 
piety  and  love,  it  will  do  more.  And  speedily  would  it  do  much 
more  were  teachers  imbued  with  right  sentiments  for  their  work 
— did  they  look  on  themselves  as  the  moral  and  spiritual  nurses 
and  parents  of  their  classes — did  they  preside  in  them  with  the 
spirit  of  beneficence  and  piety — did  they,  out  of  a  pure  and  holy 
spirit,  labour  to  pour  into  the  hearts  of  their  scholars  the  love  of 
God  and  man.  Their  influence  has  been  contracted  because 
their  notions  have  been  narrow.  An  enlargement  of  mind  and 
an  elevation  of  spirit  would  multiply  their  usefulness,  and  sanctify 
all  its  results.  1  do  not  think  it  impossible  that  the  disciphne  of 
a  Sunday  School  should  resemble  the  discipline  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tian family — that  virtue  and  piety  should  be  communicated  in 
every  part,  and  the  whole  of  the  routine — that  the  purer  and 
more  refined  and  elevated  motives  should  be  cultivated,  and  those 
of  a  lower  and  depraving  nature  be  repressed. 

Well  do  I  know  that  the  best  exertions  of  those  benevolent 
persons  who  engage  in  Sunday  School  tuition  may  be,  and  too 
often  are,  checked  and  counteracted  by  the  adverse  influences  to 
which  the  children  are  subjected  m  their  homes.  But  might  not 
even  this  difficulty  be  met  by  Sunday  School  missions  ?  1  cannot 
but  think  that  if  every  School  would  undertake  to  send  out  into 
its  immediate  vicinity,  and  especially  into  the  houses  whence  its 
])upils  come,  pious,  kind-hearted,  and  earnest  Christian  men  and 
women,  who  would  seek  by  the  means  of  books  and  tracts — of 
conversation — of  example,  the  moral  and  religious  improvement 
of  those  whom  they  visited,  that  the  melioration  of  the  discipline 
of  Sunday  Schools  would  be  easily  effected,  and  the  labour  which 
it  requires,  prove  not  only,  as  it  is,  a  labour  of  love  and  self-de- 
nial, but  of  far  greater  utility  than  at  present. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  by  a  mission  of  mercy,  such  as  that 
to  which  I  have  now  alhided,  another,  and  I  grieve  to  say,  a  pre- 
valent evil,  and  a  most  powerful  check  to  the  Sunday  Schools, 
might  to  some  desirable  extent  be  alleviated, — I  allude  to  the 
squalid  penury  which  abounds,  at  least  in  some  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  the  moral 
devastation  that  extreme  poverty  commits.  Perhaps  no  other 
thing  has  so  fatal  an  efficacy  in  demoralizing  the  human  being, — 
in  extinguishing  every  better  principle  of  his  nature,  and  reducing 
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him  to  a  level  with  those  brutes,  who,  in  many  cases,  enjoy  more 
happiness  than  he.  Existing  privations  are  not,  it  is  true,  so 
extreme  as  to  produce  this  extreme  of  moral  ruin ;  yet  they  are 
great  enough  to  create  a  mass  of  depravity  which  one  cannot  think 
of  without  a  shudder.  How  much  of  this  is  fairly  attributable  to 
the  misconduct  of  individuals,  and  how  much  (o  a  system  of  go- 
vernment that  has  sought,  all  but  exclusively,  the  interests  of  the 
few  to  the  detriment,  the  fearful  and  lasting  detriment  of  the 
many, — it  is  not  now  my  object  to  inquire,  so  much  as  to  suggest, 
that  a  mission  to  the  poor  might  do  something  to  relieve  their 
wants  by  pecuniary  aid,  and  eventually  still  more,  by  encouraging 
the  growth  of  that  moral  excellence,  which,  except  in  awfully 
adverse  times,  will  find  or  make  a  way  to  a  sufficiency,  if  not  to 
comfort.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  best  charity  is  that  which, 
by  improving  their  characters,  enables  the  poor  to  improve  their 
physical  condition  by  their  own  exertions.  Knowledge, — virtue 
is  with  them,  as  in  all  cases,  power, — and  pre-eminently  the 
power  of  multiplying  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

1  have  alluded  to  an  extension  of  the  subjects  of  education  in 
the  Sunday  Schools.  To  effect  so  desirable  an  end  the  formation 
of  a  teacher's  class  has,  1  know,  been  found  ijseful,  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  rendered  still  more  serviceable,  if  those  who  undertake 
the  important  work  would,  in  addition  to  instructions  in  geography, 
history,  and  science,  direct  the  reading  of  the  young  persons  over 
whom  they  preside  in  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, — and  gene- 
rally all  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  striving,  by  con- 
necting with  their  pursuits  devotional  exercises,  and  infusing  a 
spirit  of  genuine,  unobtrusive  piety  into  all  their  intercourse,  to 
foster  and  develop  the  spiritual  affections,  which  are  at  once  a 
source  of  the  highest  pleasure,  of  the  loftiest  virtues,  and  the  most 
consistent  and  self-denying  character.  In  those  cases  where 
ministers  are  not  burdened  by  the  duties  of  a  school,  nor  worn 
down  by  its  jading  toils,  they  could  not,  I  think,  find  a  sphere  of 
greater  and  more  certain  usefulness  than  in  the  class  which  con- 
sisted of  those  who  would  communicate  each  to  many  the  know- 
ledge and  good  impressions  they  had  themselves  received.  It 
admits  of  a  question  if  all  that  they  are  capable  of  occasioning 
has  been  made  of  the  places  that  are  set  apart  for  education  on 
the  Sunday.  Why  should  they,  as  in  many  cases,  remain  unoc- 
cupied six  days  out  of  seven  ?  There  they  are,  ready  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  beneficent  service,  and  there,  too,  is  their  machinery 
of  teachers,  desks,  kind  and  christian  supporters,  which  might 
surely  be  turned  to  some  good  account.  How  easily  may  a 
Sunday  School  be  converted,  six  days  in  seven,  into  an  infant 
school.  And  if  objections  are  felt  to  teach  history  and  science  on 
the  Sunday, — or,  if  the  whole  of  that  time  is  well  occupied  in  im- 
parting religious  knowledge,  and  religious  impressions,  and  the 
time  is  not  too  much  for  so  important  an  object, — then  why  may 
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not  the  evenings  of  the  other  days  be  employed  in  teaching,  espe- 
cially the  deserving,  the  elements  of  the  higher  and  more  directly 
useful  branches  of  knowledge  ?  And  here  I  must  be  allowed  to 
put  in  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  female  youth  of  the  labouring  po- 
pulation. One  of  the  most  marked  and  injurious  defects  of  edu- 
cation is  its  almost  entire  divorcement  from  what  is  of  imme- 
diate practical  utility.  A  Grecian,  we  are  told,  being  asked 
what  children  should  learn,  replied,  what  would  be  of  service  to 
them  when  grown  up.  But  the  little  that  the  youthful  poor  are 
taught  is  almost  entirely  disconnected  from  any  practical  applica- 
tion. Why  cannot  our  Sunday  Schools  be  made  the  occasions  of 
forming  what  may  be  termed  seminaries  for  the  practical  duties  of 
life  ?  Is  it  of  value  to  a  poor  girl  to  know  how  to  read  ?  as  much 
so  to  know  how  to  sew, — to  be  formed  to  habits  of  order,  neatness, 
cleanliness, — to  be  taught  to  obey  that  she  may  learn  how  to 
command,  to  be  instructed  in  the  proper  mode  of  domestic  disci- 
pline,—what  motives  to  appeal  to,  what  to  repress, — what 
sanctions  to  use,  what  rewards  to  offer, — how  the  good  may  be 
encouraged,  the  bad  improved, — and  especially  how  to  make  a 
small  income  procure  the  greatest  comforts, — how  to  treat  the 
ordinary  complaints  of  children  and  others, — how  to  perform  with 
skill,  and  so  as  to  make  the  food  go  farthest,  the  more  simple 
operations  of  cookery, — in  a  word,  how  to  become  good  servants, 
good  wives  and  mothers.  Of  these  things  the  need  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  is,  we  know,  immeasurably  great,  and  the 
ignorance  that  prevails  respecting  them  a  .source  of  the  greatest 
discomfort  and  wretchedness.  Girls  are  sent  into  factories  at  the 
early  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  and  there  they  continue,  with  no 
opportunity  of  learning  the  duties  of  housewives,  till  they  are 
married  and  taken  to  a  home  which  they  soon,  by  their  ignorance 
and  sluttish  habits,  render  filthy  and  miserable.  The  husband 
has  no  attractions  in  his  home,  but  many  discomforts,  and,  there- 
fore, though  well  disposed  perhaps  at  first,  soon  quits  it  to  seek, 
in  his  few  hours  of  leisure,  enjoyment  and  relaxation  in  the  pot- 
house. We  know  not  how  all  that  is  desirable  could  be  effected 
for  the  female  poor  unless  our  Christian  mothers,  who  are  in  easy 
circumstances,  would  receive  each  three  or  four  poor  girls  into 
their  house,  with  a  view  to  train  them  in  the  duties  of  housewifery, 
— to  form  them  to  good  habits,  and  to  impart  good  moral  and 
religious  principles.  In  this,  as  in  every  thing,  practice  is  of  more 
value  than  theory,  and  the  discipline  and  model  of  a  well  regu- 
lated family  would  be  of  incalculable  good  to  the  female  poor.  In 
this  work  of  beneficence  there  might,  there  would  be  trouble,  not 
much  expense, — the  girls  would,  by  their  labour,  nearly  if  not 
quite  reimburse  the  cost  of  their  clothes  and  subsistence. 
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A    TALE. 
{Continued  from  p.  161.) 

With  a  happier  state  of  the  conscience  came  greater  activity  of 
body  and  mind.  In  a  few  months,  it  was  not  enough  for  Liese 
to  saunter  by  the  river  side,  or  meditate  in  the  fields  for  a  certain 
time  every  day,  and  to  go  through  the  stated  offices  of  devotion  in 
her  chamber.  In  proportion  as  grief  retreated,  ennui  encroached: 
and  this  ennui  was  attended  with  no  small  portion  of  shame  ;  for 
Laura — the  lost,  the  heretical  Laura — was  free  from  this  visita- 
tion. The  zeal  of  this  reformed  family  led  them  to  read  all  the 
works  of  the  reformers  that  they  could  obtain  ;  and  their  studies 
supplied  them  with  a  perpetual  flow  of  ideas,  banishing  the  dul- 
ness  which  had  till  now  brooded  over  the  interior  of  a  German 
home.  Hour  after  hour  of  every  day  did  Liese  hear  the  steady 
voice  of  I^aura  reading  to  her  mother,  interrupted  occasionally  by 
exclamations,  or  subsiding  into  a  pause,  to  allow  of  a  reference  to 
Martin's  bible. 

•If  they  would  but  read  something  that  I  dare  listen  to!' 
thought  Liese,  as  she  sat  at  work  by  herself.  The  same  idea  had 
occurred  to  Laura;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  in  those  days 
any  book  which  the  orthodox  and  heterodox  could  and  would 
read  together.  The  proposal  was,  however,  made  on  both  sides, 
consulted  about,  attempted,  and  very  soon  given  up.  The  read- 
ings were  broken  off  by  disputes  so  often,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve peace,  which  was  equally  the  wish  of  both  parties,  the  plan 
was  relinquished  ;  not,  however,  before  the  question  had  been 
asked  why  Liese  should  not  study  for  herself.  Here  the  accom- 
plished Laura  was  ready  and  fully  able  to  assist  her  friend.  It 
was  no  disgrace  to  Liese  that  she  could  read  little,  and  write  not 
at  all.  Few  nuns  could,  and  fewer  women  in  any  station  were  so 
cultivated  as  Laura. 

Helena  was  invited  to  join  the  party,  and  a  considerable  time 
was  devoted  each  day  to  books  and  papers.  The  ci-devant  nuns 
read  apart,  and  a  frequent  intercourse  of  notes  exercised  them  in 
their  new  accomplishment,  in  which  they  advanced  with  all  the 
rapidity  which  might  be  expected  from  persons  of  active  minds 
who  wanted  an  object. 

•  You  read  more  than  I,  Helena,  and  you  write  better  by  far. 
Is  it  because  you  are  younger,  or  have  greater  talent  ?  And  you 
enjoy  books  more  than  I,  which  I  wonder  at,  because  they  are 
almost  my  only  pleasure,  while  you  have  many, — your  bees  and 
your  garden,  and  old  nurse  Bohria  to  take  care  of 

•  I  was  going  to  say,'  replied  Helena,  *  that  I  get  on  all  the 
faster  for  having  so  many  other  things  to  do  j  and  I  enjoy  books 
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more  because  I  have  them  in  turn  with  other  pleasures,  I  wish, 
Liese,  you  could  be  as  busy  as  I  have  been  lately.  You  do  not 
know  the  pleasure  of  waking  at  dawn,  and  thinking,  "  I  must  be 
up  and  conning  my  task,  or  I  shall  not  get  it  done  to-day ;  for 
there  is  nurse's  new  boddice  to  be  made  in  the  morning,  and  a 
letter  to  be  written  to  my  uncle  at  Frankfort, — and  it  takes  a  long 
time  still  to  write  a  letter, — and  poor  little  Wilhelm,  who  is  so  ill, 
to  be  looked  to  before  dark,  and  my  plants  to  be  watered  at  sunset." 
O !  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  the  day  is  too  short  for  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  to  lie  down  at  night  hoping  to  do  more  to- 
morrow !  When  I  was  in  our  convent,  I  learned  every  thing  more 
slowly,  and  took  less  pleasure  in  all  I  did  every  day.  You  know 
I  told  you  then  that  I  could  not  govern  my  mind  like  you,  and  be 
equally  good  in  different  places.  Now  I  am  in  the  way  to  be  as 
good  as  you  were  there  ;  for  the  more  1  have  to  do,  the  better 
I  do  it,  and  the  more  pleasures  I  have,  the  more  1  enjoy  them 
every  one.' 

Liese  looked  grave  while  she  warned  her  young  companion  of 
the  enticing  snares  of  the  world,  and  asked  whether  she  did  not 
find  her  time  too  short  to  perform  her  devotions  properly. 

'  If  you  will  believe  me,'  replied  Helena,  '  I  love  God  much 
more  than  I  did  when  every  body  thought  my  whole  time  was 
spent  in  loving  him.     I  have  so  much  to  thank  him  for  now  !' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  use  the  same  prayers  as  often  and  as 
devoutly  as  in  our  convent  ?' 

'  I  do,  indeed  :  and  do  you  know, — I  think  I  will  tell  you, 
whatever  you  may  think  of  me, — I  have  found  out  another  way  of 
praying,  which  makes  me  all  the  more  devout  when  I  pray  in  the 
old  way.     I  make  prayers  of  my  own.' 

Instead  of  blaming  Helena,  Liese  coloured  crimson,  and  hid 
her  face,  murmuring, 

*  O,  Helena,  so  do  I.  I  should  have  died  if  I  had  not.  If 
we  both  wanted  it  so  much,  if  we  each  found  out  the  way, 
surely  it  cannot  be  a  snare,  as  I  have  sometimes  feared  it  was.' 

'  It  cannot  be  a  snare,  Liese,  or  it  would  not  make  us  love  God 
more,  as  I  am  sure  it  does  me.' 

*  But  Father  Gottfried  would  not  have  allowed  it.' 
Helena  lowered  her  voice  as  she  replied, 

'  It  was  allowed  by  some  who  must  have  known  as  well  as 
Father  Gottfried.  Give  me  Martin's  bible,  and  I  will  show 
you  where  I  learned  this.  You  have  not  thrown  it  away,  have 
you  ?' 

Not  Liese  !  She  went,  making  no  objection  to  Helena's  offer, 
and  took  her  bible  out  of  its  corner  of  the  press,  Avhere  it  lay  wrapt 
in  its  silken  covering.  When  Helena  took  it,  she  looked  full  at 
her  friend,  who  coloured  again  and  shrunk  from  observation,  as  if 
she  had  been  guilty. 

'  This  book  has  been  read,  Liese,  much  read.     It  has  been. 
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more  used  than  mine.  O,  why  have  we  not  told  one  another 
every  thing  as  we  used  to  do  ?' 

'  I  will  tell  you  now,  Helena.  My  cousin  Laura  repeated 
something  oui  of  this  book,  one  day  long  ago, — the  first  day  I 
went  to  see  you.  I  wished  to  find  it  again,  but  something  always 
stopped  me.  There  was  always  something  else  that  I  wanted  to 
read  wherever  I  opened  ;  so  I  began  at  the  beginning,  and  1  found 
what  I  wanted,  and  now  1  have  got  so  far.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  finish  it  P  If  you  do,  we  may  as  well 
read  together.  We  will  have  no  secrets  from  one  another  hence- 
forth.' 

'  Tell  me  then,  Helena,  how  you  make  your  prayers.  Are 
they  like  our  other  prayers  ?' 

'  O  no,  not  at  all.  When  I  ask  any  of  the  new  things  I  want, 
I  pray  to  God  only,  because  the  saints  cannot  help  me  in  them. 
If  1  want  to  be  forgiven,  or  to  have  more  of  the  true  faith,  1  use 
my  old  prayers  to  Mary  and  the  saints,  because  they  will  inter- 
cede for  me;  but  when  I  want  that  nurse  should  not  die,  or  (hat 
Wilhelm  should  be  better,  or  when  I  am  very  thankful  for  being 
80  happy,  and  for  every  body  loving  me,  1  speak  to  God  himself, 
as  every  body  seems  to  have  done  who  was  taught  by  Christ 
himself.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  some  of  Martin's 
prayers;  for  he  prays  in  this  way.  But  now  tell  me,  Liese,  how 
you  pray.' 

'  Just  in  your  way,  except  that  I  am  not  so  happy,  and  have 
not  so  many  people  to  pray  for.  I  wish  I  had ;  but  I  cannot 
help  the  sick  and  the  poor,  because  all  who  are  within  my  reach 
are  heretics.  1  am  afraid  there  are  very  few  of  the  right  faith  left 
in  Nuremberg ;  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  to  find  them 
out.' 

*  I  will  help  you,  Liese ;  and  if  you  will  come  to  me,  I  will  take 
you  to  see  Wilhelm,  and  two  or  three  more  peo[)le  who  want 
nursing  and  help  very  much.     Here  comes  I^ura.' 

*  O  put  away  the  book!'  cried  Liese.  Helena  delayed,  to  ask 
why,  and  then  it  was  too  late.  Laura's  quick  eye  observed  where 
it  was  opened,  and  she  remarked  that  this  was  the  very  portion 
which  her  father  was  presently  going  to  read  in  the  family.  The 
time  for  reserve  being  past,  and  Liese's  secret  no  longer  in  her 
own  keeping,  she  owned  that  she  should  much  like  to  hear  the 
bible  read  by  somebody  else  sometimes,  but  feared  the  com- 
mentary with  which  she  knew  Laura's  father  was  wont  to  accom- 
pany the  text.  He  did  not  always  expound,  however,  it  now 
appeared,  and  his  daughter  was  sure  he  would  refrain  from  doing 
so,  if  Liese  were  present.  Laura's  greatest  surprise  was  to  find 
how  easily  the  objection  that  he  used  prayers  of  Luther's  was  got 
over.  .  The  nuns  just  observed  that  they  need  not  join  in  these 
prayers,  and  made  no  further  difficulty,  but  went  down  with  Laura 
when  the  summons  for  family  worship  was  heard. 
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The  reader  had  the  discretion  to  announce  nothing  that  was 
very  new  or  strange  to  the  two  friends,  and  the  family  audience 
the  kindness  to  show  no  wonder  at  their  presence.  The  tone  of 
natural  petition  and  ardent  praise  in  which  the  devotions  of  the 
kneehng  household  were  offered,  struck  on  the  hearts  of  the 
strangers  who  did  not  kneel ;  but  that  which  affected  them  beyond 
restraint  was  the  closing  hymn.  Neither  of  them  had  heard  other 
music  than  that  of  birds  since  their  own  choir  had  been  broken 
up.  Snatches  of  their  sacred  chorusses  had  recurred  a  thousand 
times  to  each ;  but  having  no  heart  to  sing  their  own  songs  in  a 
strange  land  of  heresy,  they  had  never  given  voice  to  these  fleet- 
ing melodies.  The  hymn  they  now  heard,  slow,  solemn,  and 
harmonious,  melted  them  with  mingled  emotions,  the  most  distin- 
guishable of  which  was  shame  at  having  disbelieved  that  heretics 
could  offer  true  worship. 

From  this  hour,  Liese  was  subject  to  no  self-complainings  of 
the  tedium  of  her  days,  the  monotony  of  her  prayers,  or  the  want 
of  sympathy  in  her  religious  emotions.  Helena  helped  her  to 
find  objects  of  charity,  and  the  benevolent  affections  thus  exer- 
cised gave  life  to  her  prayers.  The  three  friends  read  the  gospel 
together,  and  Laura's  power  of  illustrating  many  passages  which 
contained  no  disputed  doctrine,  and  were  therefore  approachable, 
rendered  her  assistance  so  valuable,  that  a  common  interest  in 
the  study  was  soon  established,  and  topics  for  religious  converse 
abounded  from  day  to  day.  Still  much  was  wanting  to  the  hap- 
piness of  Liese.  She  experienced  the  common  lot  of  humanity, 
that  as  soon  as  one  trouble  is  surmounted,  another  arises.  Her 
heart  still  throbbed  with  painful  emotions  of  unkindness  towards 
heretics  in  general,  though  she  had  learned  to  make  exceptions  in 
favour  of  the  Hiisens,  and  to  hear  the  name  of  Martin  Luther 
with  a  sensation  of  awe  almost  as  powerful  as  her  curiosity.  That 
curiosity  led  her  now  to  court  every  mention  of  his  name,  to  ob- 
tain the  minutest  information  from  any  one  who  had  seen  him,  of 
his  countenance,  manner,  mode  of  preaching,  employments  and 
recreations,  that  she  might  reconcile  the  reports  of  opposite 
parties,  and  account  for  the  fact  that  the  same  man  was  idolized 
by  some  and  abhorred  by  others,  who  pretended  to  know  him 
equally  well.  In  answer  to  her  inquiries,  Liese  obtained  so  many 
anecdotes  of  the  suavity  of  his  domestic  manners,  of  the  playful- 
ness of  his  conversation,  the  disinterested  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ships, that  she  could  not  avoid  making  this  prince  of  heretics 
another  exception  to  her  anathema  against  the  body, — a  pretty 
sure  sign  that  her  orthodoxy  had  changed  its  character  as  well  as 
its  forms  of  manifestation.  But  here  her  charity  ended.  She 
took  pains  to  feel  no  pity  for  the  martyrs,  whose  sufferings  and 
constancy  made  an  occasional  appeal  to  her  sympathies.  She 
would  not  look  upon  the  sickness  and  poverty  of  heretics,  because 
she  was  uncertain  whether  their  afflictions  might  not  be  judg- 
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merits  upon  their  heresy ;  and  was  satisfied  that  their  own  corrupt 
leaders  were  the  persons  on  whom  the  charge  ought  to  fall. 
*  The  dead  must  bury  their  dead,'  thought  she,  '  and  I  must  fol- 
low my  Lord.  Even  Martin's  gospel  teaches  this.'  So  she  still 
turned  her  head  another  way,  when  a  petitioner  would  have  ob- 
tained notice,  still  gathered  up  her  garment  when  the  hand  of  the 
excommunicated  would  have  laid  hold  of  it,  still,  when  she  saw  a 
sufferer  in  the  way,  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  Her  prayers, 
when  they  were  the  most  sincere,  expressed  the  most  thunKful- 
ness  that  she  was  not  as  others,  and  therefore  nourished  in  her 
the  painful  sense  of  uncongeniality,  instead  of  changing  it  into 
free  and  heartsome  sympathy,  and  increased  instead  of  allaying 
the  restlessness  of  spirit  which  arises  when  the  easy  yoke  is 
uneasily  worn. 

Ere  long,  tidings  arrived  at  Nuremberg,  which  created  a 
greater  commotion  than  had  been  excited  even  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  monasteries.  Martin  himself  was  coming.  He  had 
left  his  retreat  for  some  time,  and  had  preached  in  many  places 
against  the  excessive  zeal  of  some  of  his  followers ;  and  now  he 
was  travelling  from  Wittemberg  into  Franconia,  where  the  vio- 
lence of  Carlostadius  and  his  followers  had  occasioned  some  dis- 
asters, to  declare  his  displeasure  at  such  unauthorize<l  methods  of 
spreading  the  gospel  of  peace.  His  name  was  now  in  every 
mouth,  and  there  was  a  general  contention  for  the  honour  of  en- 
tertaining him  during  his  stay.  Liese  lingered  and  listened  anxi- 
ously to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Hiisens,  as  to  whether  the 
confessor  could  be  persuaded  to  take  up  his  abode  with  them, 
on  the  plea  of  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  the  great  cause. 
Others,  however,  had  rendered  equal  services,  and  could  besides 
boast  of  a  more  familiar  personal  acquaintance  ;  and  some  of 
these  having  carried  their  point,  nothing  was  left  for  the  Hiisens 
but  to  hope  that  he  would  break  bread  under  their  roof.  Liese 
was  thus  relieved  from  her  doubts  whether  she  should  venture  to 
remain  in  the  house  which  held  the  arch-heretic.  She  comforted 
herself  with  the  thought  that  accident  might  throw  him  in  her 
way,  and  gratify  her  curiosity  while  it  save<i  her  conscience.  The 
great  day  arrived,  the  morning  meal  was  hurried  over,  the  early 
service  of  the  family  offered  with  peculiar  fervour,  before  the  gen- 
tlemen set  off  to  meet  the  distinguished  body  of  reformers  who 
were  supposed  to  be  now  approaching  the  city.  At  dinner,  the 
conversation  was  all  of  the  hearty  frankness  with  which  Martin 
had  received  the  welcome  of  the  citizens,  of  the  grace  of  Melanc- 
thon,  as  he  would  have  retired  behind  those  whom  he  declared 
more  worthy  of  a  welcome  than  himself,  ofthepromi.se  of  both  to 
visit  this  house  during  their  stay,  of  the  general  joy  which  was 
spread  through  the  city,  and  the  intense  expectation  with  which 
the  preaching  of  the  evening  was  awaited.  Liese  longed  inex- 
pressibly to  go.     She  watched  Laura  with  a  sigh  as  she  equipped 
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herself,  yet  sighed  much  more  as  she  thought  how  her  impatience 
would  be  doubled  a  few  hours  hence,  when  she  should  hear  a 
relation  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  Laura  turned  suddenly 
round  upon  her. 

'  Liese,  how  you  sigh  !  I  am  sure  you  are  longing  to  go  with 
us; 

'  It  is  very  true,  Laura.  You  must  listen  well,  and  tell  me 
every  thing  when  you  come  back.' 

*  If  you  are  lo  hear  all,  Liese,  how  much  better  to  hear  it  from 
himself!' 

'  Not  so  ;  for  I  can  trust  to  your  passing  over  what  I  ought  not 
to  hear;  or,  if  you  did  not,  I  could  stop  you.  But  I  could  nei- 
ther get  out  of  the  church  nor  stop  the  preacher.' 

*  But  we  know  what  the  preaching  is  to  be  about,'  persisted 
Laura.  '  It  is  the  very  subject  on  which  you  and  we  think 
alike.' 

'  It  might  lead  to  others.  No,  Laura,  I  must  not  go.  Do  not 
persuade  me  against  my  conscience.' 

'  I  will  not,'  said  Laura,  and  she  hastened  away,  leaving  her 
cousin  melancholy  in  her  solitude. 

AV  hen  the  door  Avas  closed  behind  them,  Liese  wandered  from 
room  to  room,  unable  to  settle  her  mind  to  any  employment.  The 
unusual  quietness  of  the  streets  made  her  look  out.  Not  a  hu- 
man being  was  visible,  none  of  the  hum  of  a  city  was  to  be  heard, 
and  the  evening  sun  shone  upon  the  gables  and  flung  the  shadows 
from  the  lofty  houses,  amidst  a  repose  as  complete  as  could  invest 
a  city  of  the  dead.  Liese  was  presently  weary  of  the  still  lights  and 
shadows,  and  longed  for  sound  to  dissipate  her  thoughts.  She 
opened  a  music-book  at  one  of  Luther's  hymns,  and  began  to 
sing.  This  she  did  with  unusual  energy,  because  without  fear  of 
being  heard,  till  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  gate.  It  was  only 
Helena.  Who  else  could  it  be  ?  for  every  Protestant  in  Nurem- 
berg, that  is,  almost  the  entire  population,  was  hearing  or  at- 
tempting to  get  within  hearing  of  Martin  Luther. 

'  O,  Helena,  I  was  never  more  glad  to  see  you.  But  are  you 
alone?' 

'  Yes.  I  knew  there  was  no  danger  of  meeting  any  one  during 
service  time.  We  two,  Liese,  are  almost  the  only  ones  shut  out 
from  yonder  church.' 

*  Do  not  let  us  think  about  that,  Helena,  it  is  dangerous.  Do 
sing  this  hymn  with  me.' 

'  One  of  Martin's,  I  hope.  There  are  none  like  his.  Yes  :  we 
will  sing  it,  but  not  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  really 
very  warm,  or  whether  all  I  have  heard  to-day  has  put  me  into  a 
fever,  but  I  feel  stifled  in  this  room.  Let  us  go  to  the  arbour 
and  sing  there.' 

Liese  assented,  observing  that  there  would  be  abundance  of 
time  before  the  Husens  returned,  as  the  service  would  no  doubt 
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be  Very  long,  and  they  would  remain  to  see  the  great  man  go 
home  from  the  church.  She  did  not  know  of  Luther's  recipe  for 
a  good  preacher,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  which  is  '  that  he  should 
know  when  to  make  an  end.'  The  nuns  sought  the  arbour,  where 
the  evening  breeze  refreshed  them,  and  began  to  sing,  each  re- 
questing the  other  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  the  bustle  which 
would  mark  the  dispersion  of  the  people. 

•  Beautiful !'  exclaimed  Helena,  after  a  frequent  repetition. 
*  Now  let  us  try  one  of  our  vesper  services  beside  it.  It  is  long 
since  we  sang  any  of  them  together,  Liese.' 

'  We  will  then  presently  ;  but  here  is  another  you  have  not 
heard.  Join  me  ;  it  is  very  simple.  Ah  !'  she  resumed,  when  she 
had  gone  over  it  once,  '  this  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be  sung.  If 
we  could  but  once  hear  Martin  himself ' 

'  I  am  ever  willing  to  sing,'  said  one  who  presented  himself  at 
the  enlrance  of  the  arbour.  '  Music  is  a  fair  gift  of  God,  and 
nearly  allied  to  divinity ;  and  so  think  some  here  who  will  join 
me  with  such  skill  as  they  have.' 

So  saying,  Luther  took  the  book  from  the  hands  of  the  asto- 
nished nuns,  and  uplifted  a  voice  as  powerful  and  as  sweet  as  it 
had  been  described.  He  was  joined  by  some  who  stood  behind 
and  beside  him. 

Liese  and  Helena  arose  to  offer  their  seat  to  him  who  was  pro- 
bably wearied  with  the  labours  of  the  day.  They  had  no  thought 
of  departing,  however.  They  mingled  with  the  little  party  of 
friends  who  had  accompanied  their  apostle  from  his  church  to 
partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Hiisens.  Laura's  mother  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen  :  she  was  within,  making  her  domestic  ar- 
rangements for  the  entertainment  of  her  honoured  guests  j  but 
Laura  drew  Liese's  arm  within  her  own,  and  stood  to  listen. 

Liese  did  not  know  whether  to  be  pleased  or  not  at  all  that 
passed.  Instead  of  the  vehement  outcries  against  ancient  super- 
stitions, or  the  solemn  assertion  of  new  doctrines  with  which  she 
expected  Luther  would  intersperse  his  conversation,  there  were 
sallies  of  playfulness,  and  an  easy  flow  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  would,  she  thought,  have  been  suitable  in  any  other  good 
and  happy  man,  but  which  did  not  at  all  answer  to  her  conceptions 
of  him  who  had  stirred  up  all  Christendom  into  an  uproar.  His 
references  to  religious  topics  were  made  in  the  same  spirit  and 
tone  of  expression  ;  she  did  not  object  to  their  cheerfulness,  but 
she  could  not  understand  their  freedom.  She  had  learned  of 
late  to  be  reminded  of  holy  things  by  that  which  she  saw  and 
heard  ;  and  the  habit  was  growing  upon  her  so  much  as  to 
convince  her  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  live  a  life  of  devotion, 
where  a  free  range  among  the  works  of  God  is  allowed,  than  she 
had  once  thought, — more  easy  than  in  a  convent;  but  she  had 
never  heard  such  devotional  thoughts  as  are  suddenly  prompted 
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by  passing  circumstances  immediately  expressed  like  other 
thoughts,  as  they  were  now  by  the  man  who  was  wont  to  let  his 
full  soul  overflow  into  his  discourse.  He  was  led  on  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  those  about  him,  especially  by  one  of  mild  manners 
and  graceful  countenance,  whom  he  addressed  by  the  name  of 
Philip.  This  Philip,  whom  Liese  ascertained  to  be  Melancthon, 
observed  upon  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  open  air,  in  contrast 
with  the  crowded  church. 

•  Even  so,'  said  Luther,  '  does  God  lead  us  from  one  scene  of 
his  grace  to  another.  When  we  entered  the  church,  we  thought 
it  a  good  exchange  for  the  crowded  streets  ;  and  now  we  like 
the  stillness  of  an  arbour  better  than  a  choir  of  singers,  and  yon 
speckled  sky  better  than  the  roof  that  man  built  up.  Yet  it  was 
grace  that  thronged  the  streets,  and  grace  that  hallowed  the 
worship  ;  and  it  is  grace  that  breathes  this  coolness  over  our 
bodies,  and  the  content  that  Philip  speaks  of  into  our  spirits. 
Thus  grace  is  everywhere,  whether  there  be  preaching  or  no.' 

'  God,  indeed,  preaches  wherever  there  is  grace,'  replied 
Melancthon,  '  but  men  do  not  know  or  heed,' 

'  There,'  said  Luther,  pointing  to  some  kine  that  entered  from 
the  pasture  field  into  an  enclosure  near, — •  there  go  our  preachers  ; 
there  are  our  milk-bearers,  butter-bearers,  cheese-bearers,  which 
do  daily  preach  to  us  faith  towards  God  as  our  loving  father,  who 
caret h  for  us  and  will  nourish  us.' 

•Then  God's  preaching  has  endured  as  long,'  observed  Me- 
lancthon, '  even  backward  down  to  Adam,  as  Christ's  preaching 
shall  endure  forward,  even  when  we  shall  say  "  Amen "  at 
heaven's  gate.' 

'  Aye,'  said  Luther ;  '  and  God  will  go  on  at  the  same  time 
preaching  in  the  old  strain,  that  will  never  be  worn  out  till  this 
world  is  worn  out.  As  David  heard  and  made  answer,  "  Thou 
madest  man  to  have  dominion  over  the  work  of  thy  hands,"  so 
we  hear  and  answer,  "  He  hath  created  all  things  suflicient  for  us. 
All  the  seas  are  our  cellars,  all  the  woods  are  our  huntings,  the 
earth  is  full  of  silver  and  gold  and  of  innumerable  fruits,  which  are 
created  all  for  our  sakes ;  the  earth  is  a  granary  and  a  larder  for 
us,  and  he  who  provided  all  these  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  to  help  one  another  to  the  benefit  of  them."  So  go 
we  in  to  supper,  and  try  whether  there  is  not  grace  at  the  board 
as  well.' 

As  the  party  left  the  garden,  Helena  whispered  to  Liese, 
'  Father  Gottfried  saw  cattle  come  home  to  be  milked,  and  his 
lattice  looked  westward,  and  he  hastened  to  the  refectory,  yet  he 
never  bid  us  be  thankful  for  the  kine,  or  praise  the  sunset,  or 
carry  our  religion  to  our  repast.' 

'  Because  Father  Gottfried  did  not  see  that  the  Gospel  had 
anything  to  do  with  these  things.     He  taught  us  to  take  the 
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Gospel  by  turns  with  other  things,  which  seems  to  me  a  fault ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  there  be  not  also  a  fault  in  •  ;    and 

yet  St.  Paul  did  it,  and  St.  James.' 

*  They  preached  from  what  they  saw,  but  was  it  not  more 
gravely,  more  solemnly  ?' 

*  We  know  not,  Helena.  Would  we  could  have  seen  thera 
resting  in  Gethsemane,  or  assembling  for  the  evening  meal ! ' 

Liese  was  much  less  disposed  to  demur  to  the  propriety  of 
Luther's  ease  and  frankness  when  supper  was  over.  The  host 
led  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  monastic  dedication,  on 
which  Martin  eagerly  enlarged,  saying  little  to  offend  and  much 
to  astonish  the  released  devotees,  who  sat  afar  off  listening  breath- 
lessly to  the  energetic  speech  which  reached  them,  and  might 
possibly  be  partly  designed  for  them.  The  scope  of  his  argument 
was,  that  those  who  become  devotees  after  a  popish  fashion  evade 
in  part  the  obligation  to  devotion  ;  yea,  they  evade  the  greater 
part,  being  devoted  for  themselves  alone,  and  not  for  their  brethren. 
No  one  could  esteem  a  vow  of  devotion  more  than  himself,  who 
valued  it  all  the  more  highly  the  more  strictly  he  learned  to  keep 
it ;  and  it  therefore  grieved  him  to  see  how  few  of  all  who  took 
this  vow  (for  every  Christian  took  it)  were  strict  to  observe  it,  and 
how  those  who  evaded  it  most  got  the  most  praise.  He  had 
himself  been  one  of  these  unprofitable  devotees  ;  but  God  had 
given  him  time,  just  before  he  was  shut  into  the  outer  darkness,  to 
dig  up  his  talent,  and  get  it  exchanged  before  Satan  could  overtake 
him. 

'  Whereupon,'  said  Luther,  •  he  held  back  his  claw  and  shrunk 
away,  and  now  the  gnashing  of  teeth  is  his  and  not  mine ;  for 
Christ  has  given  wonderful  increase  unto  my  truflic,  and  every 
day  more  and  more  of  the  redeemed  come  to  him,  and  say,  **  This 
friar  who  used  to  beg,  now  buys  souls  faster  than  the  Pope  can 
chain  them,  and  hide  them  in  dungeons."  ' 

'  And  this  it  is  to  be  a  devotee,'  said  Melancthon,  *  as  the 
Apostles  were  devotees.' 

'  Yea,'  replied  Luther.  '  David  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  a 
door-keeper  to  the  tabernacle  ;  and  it  is  a  glory  to  St.  Peter, — 
the  true  St.  Peter, — to  hold  the  keys  that  Christ  gave  him.  J3ut 
heaven  has  other  doors,  and  there  may  be  other  keepers  ;  and  I 
wot  of  one  who  praises  God,  as  1  said,  that  instead  of  being  turned 
out  himself,  he  stands  to  call  others  in  with  the  cross  in  his  hand 
for  a  rod,  and  the  Gospel  for  a  golden  key  of  like  workmanship 
with  St.  Peter's.' 

*  And  is  there  a  charge  for  every  devotee  ? ' 

*  Yea,  for  every  one.  God's  work  is  not  done  in  a  day,  though 
that  day  be  eternity ;  and  none  need  be  idle  but  they  that  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  and  be  tossed  on  the  burning  lake.  If  any 
love  such  idleness,  let  them  go  into  a  convent,  which  is  ever  built 
close  upon  the  brink.    Well  1  wot  I  saw  something  of  the  dancing 
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of  the  fiery  waves  when  I  was  there,  though  I  did  not,  like  some, 
clap  my  hands  for  admiration,  and  take  it  for  the  sun  shining  on 
Christ's  golden  palace.' 

Liese  slept  not  at  all  this  night ;  and  the  first  question  she  asked 
of  Laura  in  the  morning  was,  what  Martin  preached  the  evening 
before.  Merely  on  the  sinfulness  of  the  violence  by  which  Car- 
lostadius  and  others  had  disgraced  the  Gospel ;  and  the  subject 
was  to  be  resumed  this  day.  Was  there  no  doctrine  ?  Little  or 
none ;  he  preached  peace,  and  therefore  dropped  his  warfare  with 
the  Pope  for  the  time.  This  being  fully  ascertained,  little  per- 
suasion was  needed  to  induce  Liese  to  attend  his  service. 

When  her  perturbation  on  first  entering  a  temple  of  the  re- 
formed faith  had  somewhat  subsided,  she  became  sensible  that 
portions  of  the  prayers  were  like  an  echo  of  some  that  had  been 
between  herself  and  her  God.  Losing  the  sense  of  where  she 
was,  yielding  to  the  emotions  of  sympathy  with  those  around 
her,  she,  for  the  first  time,  called  them  brethren  and  sisters 
in  her  heart,  and  no  contradiction  came  from  above  or  from 
within. 

(  To  be  continued^ 


ON  NATURE  AND  PROVIDENCE  TO  COMMUNITIES  *. 

Two  Essays  have  been  added  to  the  three  published  some  time 
ago  under  the  title  of  Essays  on  the  Lives  of  Cowper,  Newton, 
and  Heber;  or,  an  Examination  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Course 
of  Nature  being  interrupted  by  the  Divine  Government.'  We 
notice  them  as  a  whole,  not  only  because  we  have  hitherto  been 
silent  on  the  first  publication,  but  because  the  five  essays  have  a 
close  connexion  with  each  other,  forming  the  component  parts  of 
a  fine  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  an  Interruptive  Providence. 

The  three  first  parts  of  this  treatise  contain  the  inferences  from 
facts  respecting  the  tendency  of  this  popular  doctrine,  and  the 
two  last, — on  Human  Corruption  and  Divine  Grace,  and  on  Nature 
and  Providence, — proceed  to  apply  the  principles  thus  obtained 
to  a  more  extensive  class  of  facts.  The  issue  is  a  logical  triumph 
over  a  wide-wasting  superstition  ;  and  since  Providence  gave  us 
our  logic  as  well  as  our  grace,  we  conceive  that  no  adversary  can 
gainsay  the  result  without  first  confuting  the  logic. 

No  three  men  ever  lived  more  according  to  their  opinions  than 
those  whose  names  stand  in  the  title.  No  one  will  deny  their 
being  fair  representatives  of  the  different  classes  to  which  they 
belonged,  whatever  name  is  given  to  each  class.  Whether  the 
first  be  called  by  different  parties,  the  evangelical  or  the  super- 
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stitious,  the  same  class  is  meant,  and  Cowper  is  its  representative. 
Whether  the  second  be  called  the  elect  or  the  enthusiastic,  the 
same  class  is  meant,  and  Newton  is  its  representative.  Whether 
the  third  be  called  the  lukewarm  or  the  religious,  the  same  class  is 
meant,  and  Heber  is  its  representative.  What  were  these  men  ? 
The  first,  with  all  his  gifts  and  all  his  graces,  was  the  most  abject 
of  spiritual  slaves.  The  second,  with  all  his  Christianity,  was  the 
most  despotic  of  spiritual  tyrants.  The  third,  with  all  his  ortho- 
dox entanglements,  was  free,  and  tried  to  make  others  free,  with 
a  glorious  liberty.  And  whence  this  difference,  while  the  faith  of 
the  three  was,  according  to  the  letter,  the  same  ?  The  two  first 
were  practical  believers  in  an  Interruptive  Providence ;  the  third 
was  not. 

The  evil  tendency  of  such  a  belief  being  established  by  a  chain 
of  evidence  as  interesting  as  it  is  complete,  it  is  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  some  of  the  ills  under  which  man  is  groaning, — the 
spiritual  sufferings  and  consequent  moral  perversion  of  indivi- 
duals, and  the  political  evils  and  consequent  moral  hinderances  of 
society.  This  last  method  of  testing  principles  assumed  to  be 
religious, — by  applying  them  largely  to  the  state  of  society, — has 
not  been  used  so  extensively  as  it  deserves.  In  the  work  before 
us,  it  is  done  with  admirable  success.  Mr.  Sadler  may  be  inef- 
fably scandalized  at  the  ridicule  cast  upon  his  favourite  principle 
of  •  a  self-adjusting,  sacred  equipoise,  by  which  Nature  propor- 
tions her  numbers  to  her  means  of  sustentation ;'  but  those  to 
whom  our  author  addresses  himself, — *  men  of  a  clear  judgment, 
of  feelings  and  imaginations  under  their  own  control,  and  too 
fearful  of  error  not  to  be  bold  in  the  cause  of  truth,' — will  fully 
agree  with  him  in  the  principle  which  it  is  the  aim  of  his  book  to 
establish, — that  Providence  governs  man  by  giving  him  unvarying 
principles,  natural  and  moral,  whose  operation  he  must  modify 
himself. 

To  perceive  this  is  the  best  wisdom,  to  act  upon  it  is  the  highest 
glory  of  a  human  being  ;  and  though  but  few  minds  have  discerned 
this  truth  otherwise  than  faintly,  and  still  fewer  have  acted  upon 
it  otherwise  than  fitfully  and  indolently,  yet  through  it  alone  has 
there  been  happiness  in  the  world.  We  are  ready  enough  to  allow 
this  in  whatever  relates  to  the  external  world,  while  we  hesitate  to 
admit  its  uniform  operation  in  the  world  within. 

We  admit,  because  we  cannot  help  it,  that  the  whole  duty  of 
man  as  regards  his  outward  condition  is  to  modify  the  operations 
of  unchanging  principles.  AVhen  we  grow  our  corn,  we  modify, 
as  it  suits  our  purpose,  the  influences  of  principles  which  we 
cannot  touch, — those  by  which  roots  strike  down,  and  sap  rises, 
and  affinities  act,  so  as  to  produce  now  a  verdant  leaf  and  a  juicy 
stem,  and  then  a  hard  and  golden  grain.  When  we  erect  our 
dweUings,  we  bring  various  forces  to  bear  upon  one  another,  and 
obtain  our  purpose  through  their  counteraction.     We  avail  our- 
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selves  of  gravitation  when  we  lay  the  foundation,  and  of  cohesion 
when  we  plaster  the  walls,  and  of  combustion  when  we  kindle  onr 
fires,  and  of  radiation  when  we  light  our  candles,  and  of  far  more 
principles  of  light  and  colours  than  the  ancient  world  dreamed  of, 
when  we  dispose  our  curtains  and  carpets  and  pictures  and  chan- 
deliers so  as  to  please  the  eye.  When  we  cure  diseases,  we 
expose  certain  substances  to  the  operation  of  certain  principles, 
and  either  obtain  the  wished-for  result  without  reaching  the  prin^. 
ciples  themselves,  or  fail  through  ignorance  of  some  intervening 
influence.  In  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  principles  is  the 
accuracy  of  our  calculations,  and  the  variety  of  achievements  of 
"which  we  become  capable :  i.  e.  in  proportion  to  our  physical 
knowledge  is  the  improvement  of  our  temporal  state.  But  it  is 
clear  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge^  and  can  form  no  calcula- 
tions, and  can  therefore  make  no  steady  progress  unless  there  be 
immutability  in  the  principles  on  which  we  depend.  If  gravi* 
tation  acts  to-day  and  not  to-morrow,  there  will  be  poor  encour 
rageraent  to  build  a  house.  If  the  principles  of  vegetation  some- 
times work,  and  are  sometimes  suspended  for  two  or  three  seasons 
together,  the  husbandman  may  till  his  field  for  the  sake  of  taking 
his  chance  of  the  corn  coming  up,  but  he  will  lose  all  the  hearti- 
ness of  assured  hope.  If  the  crew  of  a  merchant  vessel  which 
sails  for  America  find  at  last  that  the  compass  has  (for  however 
wise  a  purpose)  varied  so  as  to  guide  them  to  India,  they  may 
possibly  see  such  a  destination  to  be  best  for  them  in  the  present 
instance,  but  they  will  be  slow  to  trust  their  compass  again. 
There  may  be  one  case  in  which  this  immutability  may  apparently 
give  way  without  producing  injury.  If  it  be  intimated  by  the 
Power  which  institutes  the  principles  that,  at  a  particular  period, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  and  by  means  of  a  particular  set  of 
persons,  bearing  credentials  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  so  unusual 
a  modification  shall  take  place  that  it  shall  appear  as  if  the 
principles  themselves  were  changed,  such  a  phenomenon  need 
not  shake  man's  confidence  in  the  constitution  of  nature.  Warn* 
ing  being  given,  and  the  power  of  causing  change  being  confined 
to  those  who  bear  indisputable  credentials,  the  world  may  go  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  except  in  as  far  as  it  has  become 
wiser  respecting  the  origin  of  all  principles,  and  enlightened 
respecting  the  power  by  which  they  are  ordained  and  conducted. 
Ordinary  men  will  not,  any  more  than  before,  attempt  to  walk 
the  waves,  or  to  heal  diseases  by  a  word,  or  to  make  the  dead  sit 
up  and  speak  by  touching  the  bier,  while  they  may  discern  more 
clearly  than  before  by  whose  command  the  deeps  open  a  path  to 
the  industry  of  man,  through  whose  permission  sickness  vanishes 
before  the  skill  of  man,  and  by  whose  will  the  principle  of  life  is 
withdrawn  to  act  more  vigorously  in  some  other  region. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  physical  and  the  moral 
gtate  of  man^the  blending  of  the  finer  shades  of  natural  and  moral 
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good  and  evil,  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  a  process  precisely 
analogous  to  that  of  the  natural  is  appointed  to  the  spiritual  man. 
And  such  a  presumption  is  borne  out  by  facts  to  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty which  no  reasoning  mind  can  resist.  There  is  only  one 
point  of  difference, — that  the  laws  of  the  spirit  have  been  abso- 
lutely unvaried  in  their  operation.  There  has  not  even  been  one 
guarded  and  express  exception,  as  Christians  hold  there  once  was 
in  the  outward  world. 

*  What !  not  in  that  very  case  ?  Not  in  the  very  men  who  held 
the  credentials  ?' — No.  Their  means  of  illumination  were  special, 
and  therefore  their  light  was  singular  in  their  day  :  but  the  means 
being  once  furnished,  the  rest  of  the  process  was  natural,  though 
rapid.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Christ  himself  grew  in 
grace,  however  that  growth  might  be  fostered  by  unusual  influences 
to  rapid  and  absolute  perfection.  The  apostles  were  gradually 
initiated  into  the  wisdom  and  trained  to  the  holiness  which  they 
attained,  and  surpassed  their  countrymen  only  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  superiority  of  their  natural  means.  Paul,  the  object 
of  a  stupendous  miracle,  was  withdrawn  to  undergo  an  education 
of  years  before  he  was  fitted  to  execute  his  commission  ;  and  we 
all  knoAv  how  long  afterwards  it  was  that  he  described  himself  as 
still  reaching  forwards,  still  conscious  that  he  had  not  fully  at- 
tained. There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  moral  miracle;  in- 
spiration itself  being  the  natural  result  of  a  physical  miracle. — 
What  follows  ?  That  to  suppose  a  natural  miracle  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ, — i.  e.  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  po- 
hty,  after  the  credentials  were  withdrawn, — is  to  err  against  reason 
and  fact;  and  to  suppose  any  moral  miracle  at  all  is  to  create  a 
phantom  of  the  imagination. 

Man's  business,  then,  is  to  discover  the  principles  which  operate 
upon  the  spirit,  and  so  to  submit  his  spirit  to  them  as  best  to  attain 
the  ends  of  his  being.  If  he  has  a  clear  discernment  of  these  ends, 
and  a  strong  reliance  on  the  stability  of  the  means,  together  \yith 
a  due  sagacity  in  their  use,  he  is  on  the  direct  road  to  perfection. 
Such,  with  a  fair  allowance  for  error  and  frailty,  was  Heber.  If 
there  be  a  partial  discernment  of  the  ends  and  a  disbelief  in  the 
stability  of  the  means,  the  result  will  vary  according  to  the  tem- 
perament and  position  of  the  disciple ;  it  may  be  enthusiasm,  as 
in  Newton  ;  or  despondency,  as  in  Cowper ;  or  recklessness,  as  in 
the  thousand  reprobates  who  perish  through  the  prevalence  of 
superstition  in  a  Christian  land. 

The  commonest  and  loudest  objection  to  this  doctrine  is  that  it 
generates  and  fosters  pride,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a  man's  im- 
provement depend  on  his  own  exertions,  and  his  achievements  the 
results  of  his  own  efforts.  But  what  has  man  that  he  can  call 
his  oivn  ?  God  not  only  instituted  all  the  principles  on  and  by 
which  man  works, — He  also  gives  the  sagacity  to  discern  and  the 
ioapulse  to  act.     He  disposes  the  circumstances,  he  moulds  the 
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will,  he  confers  the  power,  he  offers  the  result.  It  is  all  of  him, 
and  through  him,  and  to  him.  It  is  all  the  fruit  of  his  grace ; 
only,  instead  of  being  an  exclusive,  arbitrary,  unaccountable  gift 
of  favour  to  a  few,  it  is  an  inheritance  of  boundless  wealth  and 
extent,  offered  to  every  one  that  breathes  God's  air  and  rejoices 
in  his  sunshine. 

This  attainment  is  only  called  man's  own  in  the  same  sense 
that  his  food  and  raiment  are  called  his  own.  They  are  the  gift 
of  God  in  every  way, — in  the  constitution  and  adaptation  of  the 
materials  and  their  powers,  and  of  the  agent  and  his  powers. 
When  the  labourer  is  accused  of  pride  for  calling  the  crust  of 
bread  he  eats  his  own  ;  when  the  savage  is  reproved  for  his  im- 
piety in  calling  his  wigwam  his  own  work,  the  same  objection  may 
with  equal  truth  be  urged  against  those  whose  struggle  to  attain  is 
animated  by  their  faith  in  an  undeviating  Providence. 

It  is  well  that  the  rulers  of  nations  do  not  act  uj)on  the  belief  of 
an  Interruptive  Providence.  However  much  we  may  wish  to 
trace  in  their  measures  those  Christian  prmciples  for  which  we  as 
yet  look  almost  in  vain,  we  had  rather  by  far  that  they  should 
govern,  as  at  present,  alternately  on  impulses  of  expediency  and 
on  ill-discerned  and  ill-digested  principles,  whose  main  scope  is 
good,  than  on  dogmas  whose  practical  influence,  so  applied,  would 
be  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Though  our  nation  has  been  now 
and  then  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  ascribing  an  unjust  victory  to 
Divine  interposition;  though  we  have  formerly  expected  to  recover 
some  forfeited  advantages  of  war  by  propitiating  God  with  fastings 
and  penitential  confessions ;  though,  even  now,  we  have  one  poli- 
tical adviser  at  least  who  commands  the  impoverished  to  increase 
and  multiply  their  starving  population  in  the  expectation  that 
God  will,  by  some  means  or  other,  furnish  food  where  he  has 
permitted  life,  we  have  fortunately  escaped  a  course  of  policy 
founded  on  such  erroneous  principles.  Though  our  legislators 
have  not  been  careful  enough  to  ascertain  what  are  the  moral 
laws  which  their  civil  law  is  to  embody,  they  have  happily  acted 
on  the  belief  that  there  is  an  invariable  provision  of  principles  on 
which  the  practice  of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  must  be 
based.  However  careless  they  may  have  been  in  encouraging, 
by  some  of  their  institutions,  the  increase  of  population  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence,  they  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  stand  up, 
like  Mr.  Sadler,  to  inculcate  and  defend  such  a  policy  on  the  plea 
of  the  appointment  of  Providence.  Though  they  have  erred  in 
the  construction  and  administration  of  our  national  law,  they  do 
not  advocate  its  unaltered  continuance  on  the  plea  that  Providence 
allowed  it  to  be  thus  formed  and  administered,  and  that  all  must 
therefore  be  right.  Though  our  statesmen  have,  from  age  to  age, 
been  all  too  ready  for  war,  they  have  now  ceased  to  represent  it 
as  a  providential  scourge,  which  men  have  only  to  lie  under  and 
tear  as  patiently  as  they  can.    The  connexion  of  C9.use  and  effect, 
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though  not  traced  to  nearly  its  full  extent,  is  admitted  as  far  as  it 
is  thought  of  at  all  by  the  rulers  of  nations.  We  should  have 
fared  much  better  if  our  governments  had  been  as  religious  as 
Heber  ;  but  much  worse  if  they  had  been  as  superstitious  as 
Newton  or  Mr.  Sadler. 

So  much  for  what  is  past  and  cannot  be  recalled.     Now  for 
what  our  eloquent  author  says  of  present  duty. 

*  To  expect  the  course  of  nature  to  be  interrupted,  sensibly  or 
insensibly,  in  the  affairs  of  nations  or  individuals,  is  to  confound 
the  dispensation  of  ordinary  Providence  with  the  dispensations 
which  a  peculiar  people,  and  for  a  special  object,  is  recorded  to 
have  enjoyed.  The  more  attentively  we  observe  the  progress  of 
nations  to  prosperity  and  their  relapse  to  decay,  the  more  con- 
vinced shall  we  become  that  events  occur  according  to  a  fixed 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  fixed  connexion  by  which 
virtue  and  vice,  prudence  and  imprudence,  receive  their  natural 
reward  and  punishment.  Man's  free  agency  consists  in  the  power 
which  he  possesses  to  discover  and  to  avail  himself  of  this  con- 
nexion. And  the  existence  of  an  over-ruling,  or  rather  of  a 
ruling  Providence,  (for  the  term  over-ruling  is  often  misunderstood 
to  imply  interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature,)  is  evidenced  by 
the  natural  order  of  events,  even  Unaided  by  human  wisdom,  car- 
rying the  designs  of  Providence  so  far  into  effect,  that  farther  and 
more  important  objects  become  indicated,  and  the  means  of  at- 
taining them  discovered.  And  when  men  avail  themselves  of 
these,  they  are  but  the  intelligent  instruments  of  Providence  ;  they 
are  his  ministers  which  do  his  pleasure.  But  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  be  convinced  (in  opposition  to  Mr.  Sadler's  conclu- 
sion) that  Nature  never  accomplishes  the  entire,  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  the  objects  of  Providence  ;  but,  having  indicated  the  objects 
and  disclosed  the  means  of  attaining  them,  leaves  it  to  the  free 
will  of  man  to  profit  by  or  neglect  this  knowledge.  And  it  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  this  truth,  to  observe,  (in  contradiction  to 
Mr.  Croly's  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,)  that  Providence 
will  not  in  our  times  accomplish  its  objects  by  interrupting  the 
course  of  Nature.  Ovtb  (pCasi,  ourz  irxpa.  (^vmy,  neither  by  the 
course  nor  against  the  course  of  Nature,  is  the  rule  of  ordinary 
Providence.  The  cessation  of  war,  the  adjustment  of  population, 
the  distribution  of  justice,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, — in  a 
word,  the  perfecting  of  all  blessings,  are  yielded  to  human  efforts, 
and  are  yielded  to  these  only.' 

*  Human  happiness  is  the  temple  of  God's  glory.  As  know- 
ledge is  extended  and  civilization  advances;  the  general  design 
and  the  several  proportions  of  this  temple  become  more  evident. 
We  observe  that  its  roof  cannot  be  supported  by  creatures  of 
superstition ;  its  aisles  ought  not  to  be  dishonoured  by  effigies  of 
cruel  persecutors ;  its  sanctuary  must  not  be  crowded  with  ascetic 
and  fanatic  idols.    As  the  true  proportions  of  that  temple  become 
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more  evident,  it  is  perceived  that  the  full  completion  of  that 
'  building  not  raised  by  hands'  is  not  yet  effected.     Shall  we  say, 
then,  that  the  rules  of  this  vast  and  noble  architecture  must  be 
sought  in  religion,  as  exhibited  in  a  sound  and  scriptural  the- 
ology; and  in  reason,  as  contemplated  in  demonstrative  and  prac- 
tical science  ? — that  the  materials  are  the  capabilities  of  moral 
and  physical  nature  ? — that  the  workmen  are  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  man  ? — and  that  the  work  is  human  happiness — the 
temple  of  God's  glory?     Or  must  we  expect  some  overwhelming 
and  wide-spreading  evil  to  rouse  us  from  our  lethargy — to  re- 
mind us  of  the  period  of  the  world's  age,  and  the  infancy  of  many 
of  its  institutions — to  startle  us  out  of  our  recklessness   into  a 
sense  of  the  true  elements  of  happiness — and  to  bid  us  remember 
that,  if  our  progress  in  the  physical  sciences  prevent  the  ravages 
of  individual  disease  and  public  pestilence,  of  barbarous  irruptions 
and  wasting  famines,  there  is  the  more  need  that  we  be  protected 
from  moral  evils.' — p.  281 — 284.  (Of  separate  edition,  p.  51 — 54.) 
'  But  if  the  objects  of  Providence  be  more  and  more  attained; 
(if,  indeed,  the  miseries  of  war  can  be  arrested  by  civilization  be- 
coming watchful  over  her  blessings ;  if  the  wretchedness  of  ex- 
cess of  population  can  be  gradually  removed  by  the  adjustment  of 
numbers  to  *Mhe  means  of  sustentation;"  if  the  grievances  of  the 
law's  injustice  can  be  made  to  give  way  to  more  perfect  institu- 
tions; if  the  gratifications  of  intellectual  cultivation  and  the  fruits 
of  knowledge  can  be  extended,  so  that  the  enjoyments  of  imagi- 
nation and  memory  and  reason  may  unrol  their  page  to  the  poor 
man's  hour  of  rest;) — supposing  these  objects  to  be  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  actually  shall 
have  been  attained  by  human  wisdom  and  energy,  there  yet  re- 
mains a  duty  which  it  will  be  not  only  ungrateful  but  dangerous 
to  neglect.     For,  when  men  shall  have  at  length  loved  mercy  and 
sought  justice,  it  yet  remains  that  they  walk  humbly  with  their 
God  ; — that  they  feel  that  still  they  have  nothing  but  what  they 
have  received ; — that  it  is  His  kingdom,  not  their  kingdom,  which 
is  come;— that  it  is  His  will,  not  their  will,  that  has  been  done.' 
—p.  288— (58.) 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is,  after  all,  only  the  alphabet  of 
morals, — only  a  new  rendering  of  the  old  fable  of  the  waggoner 
and  Jove.  It  may  be  so;  but  have  we  out-grown  the  moral; 
and  may  not  an  old  truth  be  extended  and  newly  applied  ?  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  before  us  for  proof  that  such  teach- 
ing is  not  out  of  date,  and  that  the  learning  and  the  eloquence 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  may  be  well  employed  on  the  same 
theme  as  once  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  a  heathen  fabulist. 
Our  author  has  availed  himself  of  his  own  and  his  readers'  classi- 
cal predilections  to  illustrate,  in  the  appendix,  the  truths  of  his 
treatise  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  of  Lucian.  There  is  much  use 
in  diversified  presentations  of  the  same  truth  to  minds  variously 
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prepossessed.  By  this  consideration  we  are  tempted  to  put  the 
argument  under  still  another  aspect  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
may  have  connected  the  popular  scandal  of  atheism  or  profane- 
ness  with  the  name  of  the  philosopher  of  Samosata. 

DiALoauE,  AT  THE  Gate  qf  A  Hebrew  City,  a.d.  50. 

SamaritarL — Alas  !  for  the  city  of  our  habitation,  for  sore  is 
the  aflfliction  Jehovah  hath  dealt  unto  her.  The  poor  crieth 
for  justice,  and  is  scorned.  The  rich  glory  in  their  oppression, 
and  no  one  gainsayeth  them. 

Saddiicee. — I  marvel  that  thou  shouldst  persist  to  call  on  one 
who  regardeth  not.  Speakest  thou  of  a  just  and  merciful  Ruler 
while  such  things  come  to  pass  on  the  earth  ? — If  there  had  been 
such  an  one,  there  had  been  no  need  of  judgment,  for  there  had 
been  no  injury :  there  could  have  been  no  glorying  in  oppression, 
for  into  no  man's  hand  would  the  power  of  oppressing  be  given, 
Where  would  be  the  thunder,  if  no  hurtful  vapours  were  gathered 
together  ?  Or  how  should  the  valleys  be  overflowed,  if  the  streams 
of  the  hills  were  restrained  within  their  channels  ?  There  is  none 
to  guide,  or  overlook,  or  avenge.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  our 
hearts  merry,  knowing  that  we  cannot  help  that  which  is,  nor  fore- 
see that  which  shall  be. 

Pharisee. — Nay ;  but  it  is  for  the  guilt  of  our  people  that 
Jehovah  smiteth :  and  if  he  shall  stay  our  desolation,  it  will  be 
for  the  sake  of  the  ten  righteous  (of  whom  his  grace  hath  made 
me  one)  whom  he  hath  redeemed  from  his  wrath.  Blessed  be 
his  name  for  his  wondrous  works  towards  us  his  chosen  ones ! 

Samaritan. — Blessed  art  thou  in  the  light  of  his  countenance  1 
Intercede  for  us  that  our  plagues  may  pass  away ;  for  they  are 
heavier  than  we  can  bear. 

Pharisee. — Rather  let  his  righteous  will  be  done,  for  it  is  such 
as  thou  that  have  drawn  down  his  wrath  upon  our  city.  Yet  will 
I  intercede,  forasmuch  as  I  was  once  as  thou.  From  what  wouldst 
thou  be  delivered  ? 

Samaritan. — ^From  the  iniquity  of  our  rulers,  and  the  disputes 
of  them  that  contest  one  with  another  before  the  judgment-seat. 
From  the  plague  of  war  also  we  would  pray  to  be  freed,  but  that 
our  fields  are  small  and  the  harvests  scanty,  so  that  the  people 
are  more  than  can  be  fed. — If  we  escape  from  one  snare,  we  fall 
into  another;  and  thus  Jehovah  willeth  the  destruction  of  his 
people. 

Pharisee. — I  will  entreat  him  that  he  stretch  forth  his  hand 
and  save  other  than  the  few  whom  he  hath  brought  nigh  unto 
his  footstool. — But  whence  is  the  smile  on  the  lips  of  the  stranger 
who  hath  overheard  our  discourse?  These  Nazarenes  account 
themselves  wise.  Let  us  hear  how  he  regardeth  the  calamity  of 
our  city. 
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Stranger. — Ye  two  believe  that  there  is  a  God.  Others  also 
have  rightly  believed  this  ;  and  less  hardy  than  thou,  O  Sadducee, 
they  trembled ! 

1  was  nigh  thee,  O  Pharisee,  in  the  synagogue,  when  a  poor 
man  entered  whose  garments  were  worn  with  travel,  and  soiled 
■with  the  dust  of  the  way.  He  bore  also  no  purse,  and  his  scrip 
was  empty.  Him  thou  didst  appoint  to  sit  beneath  thy  feet. — In 
a  while,  came  one  in  a  pur[)le  robe,  with  a  jewelled  signet  at  his 
breast,  and  a  goodly  staff  in  Jiis  hand.  Him  thou  didst  rise  up 
to  greet  and  place  in  the  seat  of  honour.  If  thou,  who  boldest 
thyself  taught  of  Jehovah  concerning  his  will,  thus  showest  par- 
tiality, marvel  not  that  the  judges  do  likewise.  Pray  for  justice 
if  thou  wilt :  but  see  that  thine  own  way  is  equal,  and  then  shall 
the  ways  of  Jehovah  be  seen  to  be  equal  also. 

For  thee,  O  Samaritan,  I  have  mourned  that  thy  faith  is  gone 
from  thee. 

Samaritan. — Gone  from  me !  and  even  now  I  besought  the 
prayers  of  this  Pharisee.  Yea,  five  times  daily,  also,  do  I  pray 
myself  (unworthy  as  I  am!)  that  our  woes  may  cease. 

Stranger. — Thy  faith  is  naught  if  it  lead  thee  only  to  prayer. 
If  thou  sittest  mourning  till  destruction  carry  thee  away  as  a 
flood,  shall  such  a  faith  save  thee  ?  Your  woes  come  by  your 
works,  and  shall  not  your  redemption  come  by  your  works  also  ? 
Whence  come  your  wars  in  the  field  and  your  contests  within 
your  borders,  but  from  your  own  fierce  passions  and  evil  desires  ? 
and  how  shall  they  be  assuaged  unless  ye  cleanse  your  hands  and 
purify  your  hearts  ? 

Samaritan. — But  if  we  make  peace,  then  famine  will  arise, 
for  our  people  are  more  than  can  be  fed.  We  ask  food  and  re- 
ceive not. 

Stranger. — Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss.  As 
well  might  ye  expect  the  cold  and  hungry  to  receive,  because  ye 
say,  '  be  ye  warmed  and  be  ye  filled,'  as  because  ye  only  pray. 
Jehovah  fed  our  fathers  in  the  wilderness  with  manna  rained 
down  from  heaven :  but  he  hath  long  given  us  fields  to  till  and 
bid  us  rejoice  in  the  harvest. 

Samaritan. — But  the  harvest  is  not  enough.  When  all  is 
consumed,  our  children  still  cry  for  bread.  He  who  bade  us  in- 
crease and  multiply  giveth  not  food  in  proportion  to  the  increase. 

Stranger. — Nay:  not  to  you,  said  he  '  increase  and  multiply,' 
but  to  a  little  flock  when  all  the  earth  was  before  them.  Tell 
me, — are  not  the  days  at  hand  of  which  he  spake,  who  was  of  my 
kindred  in  the  flesh,  but  my  Master  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  ? 
Are  not  the  days  nigh  when  there  shall  be  woe  to  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem  who  bear  their  young  whither  they  go,  and  when 
the  barren  shall  be  more  blessed  than  she  that  hath  borne  seven  ? 
Why  discern  ye  not  better  the  times  and  the  seasons  ? 
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Samaritan. — The  husbandman  hath  waited  patiently  for  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain.  Shall  not  we  also  wait  patiently  to 
know  the  will  of  the  Lord  ? 

Stranger. — Wait  upon  Jehovah ;  but  do  also  the  work  of 
Jehovah,  under  the  laws  which  he  hath  given,  and  moved  there- 
unto by  thy  faith. 

Hearken  !  I  was  with  the  Prophet  when  he  met  one  carried 
out  to  burial,  and  raised  him  up,  so  that  he  hath  gone  to  and  fro 
among  us  since.  Let  not  thy  faith  be  as  the  young  man  of  Nain 
when  he  was  indeed  fair  to  look  upon,  but  cold  and  still,  and 
tending  to  decay.  Let  it  rather  be  as  the  living  man  who  glo- 
rifieth  God,  and  showeth  loving-kindness  unto  man.  For,  as 
the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is 
dead  also. 


A  DREAM. 

Methouoht  I  wander'd  through  a  wilderness  ; 

And  many  a  turn,  and  many  a  devious  way 

I  traversed  o'er,  and  many  a  form  I  met 

That,  like  myself,  secm'd  bent  upon  some  end 

Which  slill  they  found  not.     Ever  and  anon 

The  tread  of  footsteps  hurrying^  to  and  fro. 

The  busy  hum  of  voices  in  dispute. 

Throughout  the  maze,  came  sounding  far  and  near; 

At  last  from  out  this  dreary  labyrinth 

We  came  upon  a  plain  ; — in  the  centre  stood 

A  temple ;  high  in  pillur'd  pomp  it  rose  ; 

So  that  mine  eye  did  wonder  to  behold 

Such  loftiness  of  marble  majesty  ! 

Towards  this  I  hurried  on — and  many  more, 

Differing  in  age,  in  station,  and  degree. 

Moved  on  by  diff'erent  paths  across  the  plain. 

But  all  seein'd  hastening  to  one  common  end, — 

To  add  themselves  unto  the  gathering  crowd, 

That  like  a  troubled  ocean  heav'd  and  swell'd 

Around  the  mighty  temple's  open  gate  : 

Still  they  increasing  came,  and  still  pour'd  in, 

Wave  after  wave,  and  yet  no  overflow. 

I  gain'd  the  thickening  throng.     Anon  there  came 

A  swarthy  Oriental,  by  my  side : 

He  had  a  face  whereon  each  passion  wild 

Had  deeply  trac'd  its  darkest  character ; 

A  snowy  turban  mock'd  his  sallow  brow ; 

And,  in  return,  his  eye  sent  forth  such  rays 

As  put  to  shame  the  flashing  gems  thatserv'd 

To  fix  its  pliant  folds  : — beneath  a  vest 

Of  bloody  red,  you  saw  his  sanguine  heart 

Leap  up  against  his  glittering  armed  belt 

To  claim  a  kindred  with  its  native  hue. 
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He  spoke  of  war  and  murder,  curse  and  crime, 
Of  heathen  rite,  and  burning  sacrifice ; 
And  tlien  his  dark  idolatry  he  made 
A  fit  excuse  for  all  his  foul  misdeeds, 
And,  like  the  bigots  of  a  nearer  clime, 
All  those  who  differed  doom'd  to  agony  ; 
Inflicted  what  he  could ;  and  when  no  more 
He  had  the  power  to  make  them  suffer  here, 
Liv'd  in  the  hope  of  their  eternal  pangs — 
But,  as  he  pass'd  beneath  the  stately  arch. 
His  speech  was  stopp'd,  his  white  and  restless  lips 
Suddenly  clos'd,  leaving  a  lie  half  told  ; 
•    We  enter'd  silently  and  stood  within. 
Thousands  on  thousands,  in  a  circle  vast. 
Of  every  tongue,  and  tribe,  and  station,  there 
Mingled  in  mighty  union — all  arrayed 
In  theextremest  pomp  of  their  degree  :—=■ 
Kings,  in  their  coronation  robes  of  state  ; — 
Warriors,  all  armed  as  if  for  deadly  fight  ; 
Courtiers,  in  all  their  pride,  and  priests  in  theirs ; — 
And  yet  no  sign  was  there  of  kingly  rite. 
Nor  battle  fierce,  nor  courtly  pageant  gay. 
Nor  that  miscalled  religious  pomp  which  makes 
The  worship  of  the  ever-blessed  God 
Naught  but  a  sensual,  soulless  offering  I 
Each  seemed  unconscious  of  the  other's  being. 
There  was  a  Turk,  who  by  a  Christian  sat 
(A  Christian  ! — such  are  called  so  oftentime) 
They  both  were  men  whose  eyes,  if  bent  on  each. 
Would  have  flashed  daggers  of  the  deadliest  hate. 
But  like  the  rest  of  that  mass'd  multitude. 
They  spoke  not — stirr'd  not: — Silence  cast  her  spell 
In  such  complete  perfection  o'er  the  whole. 
That,  with  clos'd  lids,  you  might  have  deem'd  the  place 
A  vast  untrodden  desert  in  a  calm. 
Lifted  the  curtains  of  the  precious  sense. 
And  looked  upon  that  mighty  moveless  mass. 
You  would  have  thought  them  senseless,  lifeless  all, 
But  for  the  fixed  intent  in  every  eye ; 
And  there  her  seat  of  empire  life  had  made. 
And  in  such  bright,  consummate  glory  shone. 
As  if  she  had  deserted  for  a  while 
Each  other  sense,  to  reign  triumphant  there. 
The  gaze  of  all  was  fastened  to. one  point, — 
What  seem'd  a  cloud — a  small  dense  purple  cloud — 
And  rose  above  the  centre  of  the  throng  ; 
Anon  it  brighter  grew,  and  then  it  glow'd 
With  ever-changing  colours  :. — all  sat  by 
In  rapt  expectancy, — when  suddenly 
A  ray  of  heavenly  light  swift  darted  down. 
And,  liKe  a  golden  wand,  it  touch'd  the  cloud, 
Which,  parting  instantly,  display'd  to  view 
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A  radiant  angel  form — how  dazzling  bright ! 

How  pure!  how  beautiful  to  look  upon ! 

With  snowy  wings  outspread,  poised  like  a  bird, 

She  seem'd  to  hover  o'er  the  multitude 

Like  an  embodied  blessing  from  above  ; 

I  could  have  liv'd  a  long  and  blissful  life 

In  gazing  on  her — but  brief  time  had  I, 

For  as  the  sever'd  cloud  dispers'd  in  air, 

The  spell  that  bound  that  deathly  stilly  throng 

In  silence,  was  dissolved,  and  there  uprose 

One  universal,  rending,  deafening,  shout — 

One  word  was  all  I  heard — that  word  was  Truth. 

And  I  awoke !  Awoke  unto  a  world 

Where  yet  the  angel  form  is  veiled  in  clouds. 

Oh  !  God  our  Father,  when  wilt  thou  send  down 

The  blessed  light  from  Heaven  to  pierce  the  gloom  ? 

Thou  wilt  in  thine  own  time, — thy  will  be  done. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

PART  11. — ART.  1. 

Till  the  termination  of  the  first  century,  the  church  of  Christ 
remained  undefiled  by  heathenish  corruptions  respecting  the  per- 
son of  our  Lord.  The  best  specimen  that  we  can  take — the  only 
one  of  any  value — of  the  sentiments  of  this  age,  is  the  epistle 
which  Clement  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  Clement,  third  bishop 
of  Rome,  died  about  the  year  a. d.  100.  The  highest  title  which 
he  ascribes  to  Christ — '  sceptre  of  the  majesty*  of  God — is  not  so 
lofty  as  some  applied  to  our  Lord  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  as 
some  applied  even  to  Christians,  while  he  gives  the  fullest  proof 
that  he  believed  in  and  worshipped  the  Father  only,  and  held,  as 
was  natural  to  expect,  the  subordination  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whom 
does  he  call  on  the  Corinthians  to  adore  ?  God  the  Father.  To 
whom  does  he  ascribe  the  works  of  Christ  ?  God  the  Father. 
Whom  does  he  make  supreme  over  all  ?    God  the  Father. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Clement,  Philo  flourished.  He 
was  a  Greek  Jew  of  Alexandria.  He  had  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  new  Platonic  philosophy,  which  was  in  high  estimation 
among  the  Alexandrian  Greeks.  This  philosophy  had  taught  its 
disciples  to  interpret  the  poetry  of  Homer  allegorically — and 
hence  Philo,  learning  to  apply  the  allegorical  explanation  to  the 
writings  of  Moses,  converted  into  fables  what  was  meant  for  real 
history.  He  therefore  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  logos 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Platonic  school.  This 
logos  was  at  first  an  attribute  in  his  estimation.  But  having  a 
purpose  for  it  to  fulfil,  something  more  than  this  was  needed. 
Philo,  influenced  by  his  gentile  philosophy,  deemed  it  unbecoming 
the  Creator  to  appear  to  man,  as  God  is  often  recorded  to  have 
done  in  the  Old  Testament.     This  office,  however,  might  with 
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propriety  be  discharged  by  a  minister  of  God,  and  it  was  there- 
fore assigned  to  the  logos.  In  order  to  fulfil  its  duties,  the  logos 
must  of  course  assume  a  personal  shape.  And  thus  Philo's  doc- 
trine was  completed.  The  logos,  being  an  attribute  of  God,  was 
occasionally  sent  forth  in  a  personal  form,  and  when  its  duties 
were  discharged  it  was  taken  back  into  the  bosom  of  Deity,  its 
assumed  form  having  been  laid  aside. 

From  Alexandria  this  heathenish  fiction  invaded  the  church 
of  Christ.  Most  of  the  early  fathers  studied  in  its  schools. 
There  they  received  the  infection  of  mystery,  which,  when  placed 
in  stations  of  influence  in  the  church,  they  laboured  but  with  too 
much  success  to  spread  through  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  The 
first  idea  that  they  advanced  was,  that  Jesus  was  a  divine  attribute. 
To  gain  currency  for  such  a  notion  would,  in  an  age  when  reason 
was  feeble  and  mysticism  prevalent,  require  no  long  time  or  con- 
siderable effort.  In  the  Scriptures  the  Saviour  is  set  forth  as 
having  received  from  God,  wisdom,  power,  and  love,  and  the 
transition  was  not  very  difficult,  that  he  was  that  wisdom,  power, 
and  love.  To  aid  the  change,  recourse  was  had  to  that  peculiarity 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  the  spirit  of  which  the  New  Testament 
is  written,  which  makes  into  a  person  almost  everything  possessed 
of  active  power.  The  logos  then,  it  was  contended,  was  not 
merely  an  attribute  but  a  person  of  God,  and  in  consequence, 
Jesus,  who  was  the  logos,  was  God.  At  this  conclusion  the  minds 
of  the  many  revolted.  They  thought,  and  justly,  that  this  Avas  to 
introduce  two  Gods.  The  abettors  of  mystery  contended  that 
the  consequence  did  not  follow — since  the  Father  was  superior 
to  the  Son.  The  Unitarians,  however,  were  not  to  be  thus  be- 
wildered. One  God  might  be  inferior  to  the  other — still  two 
were  made  to  exist.  Long  did  the  struggle  last.  The  corrupters 
themselves  were  not  agreed.  Many  of  them  continued  through- 
out the  second  century  to  maintain  that  the  logos  was  nothing 
more  than  an  attribute  of  the  Father  and  placed  in  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  Those  who  went  farther,  and  ascribed  a  proper 
personality  to  the  logos,  were  not  always  consistent  with  them- 
selves. Even  Justin  Martyr  speaks  more  than  once  of  the  logos 
as  an  attribute.  Amidst  this  diversity  the  bulk  of  the  people  re- 
mained attached  to  apostolical  purity,  and  earnestly  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  two  Gods. 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  writer  in  whom  we  meet  with  a  distinct 
assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  and  deity  of  Christ. 
In  Clement  of  Rome,  his  predecessor,  no  ti'ace  of  the  doctrine  we 
have  seen,  is  to  be  found.  And  the  apologetic  tone  in  which 
Justin  proposes  the  doctrine — the  genlle  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Unitarians- — believers  as  they  were  in  the  proper 
humanity  of  Christ — his  implied  admission  that  the  doctrine 
which  he  propounded  was  not  essential  to  make  a  man  a  Christian — 
his  implied  doubt  of  his  ability  to  establish  that  doctrine — the  very 
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fact  of  his  undertaking  to  prove  it  in  the  laborious  manner  in 
which  he  applies  himself  to  the  task — all  tends  to  show  the  no- 
velty in  his  day  of  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  his 
consciousness  that  it  was  not  only  novel  but  unpopular.  Since 
Justin  Martyr  has  had  so  much  to  do  in  corrupting  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel,  it  is  desirable  to  know  who  and  what  he  was — what 
claims  he  has  to  our  respect — what  right  he  had  to  exercise  au- 
thority in  the  church  of  Christ,  so  far  even  as  to  introduce  novel- 
ties in  doctrine.  Justin  Martyr  was  born  in  Samaria,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century.  Before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  had  gone  through  all  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
searching  chiefly  for  an  intimate  and  transcendental  knowledge  of 
God.  Justin  was  a  visionary,  and  fond  chiefly  of  what  was  lofty 
and  mysterious.  Justin  had  been  a  philosopher,  when  converted 
to  Christianity  he  retained  the  name  and  the  garb  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Justin  had  been  a  Platonist,  and  Avhen  he  had  become  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  he  found  that  the  doctrines  of  his  new  master 
were  '  not  of  a  different  nature,  but  only  not  altogether  similar' 
to  those  of  his  old  master ;  he  laboured  to  discover  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Platonic  and  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and,  like  many  other  fathers  of  the  church,  created  them  by  ima- 
gination when  they  existed  not  in  reality. 

Plato  and  the  Christians  are  both  of  the  same  mind  about  a 
future  judgment ;  he  affirms  only  they  differ  as  to  who  is  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  judging.  The  birth  of  Jesus  of  a  virgin, 
he  compares  with  the  birth  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter;  •  there  is  Mer- 
cury, Jove's  interpreter,  in  imitation  of  the  logos^  in  worship 
among  you  (the  heathen),  and  your  chief  teacher — there  are 
Pollux  and  Castor,  the  sons  of  Jove  by  Leda,  and  Perseus  by 
Danae.'  '  As  to  the  son  of  God  called  Jesus,  should  wo  allow 
him  to  be  nothimj  more  than  man,  yet  the  title,  son  of  God,  is 
justifiable  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  for  is  not  God  styled  by 
your  own  writers,  Father  of  Gods  and  men  ?  But  if  we  say  that 
the  logos  is  begotten  of  God  by  a  generation  different  from  that 
of  men,  this  you  might  tolerate,  since  you  (the  heathen)  have 
your  Mercury  worshipped  under  the  title  of  the  word  and  messen- 
ger of  God.  As  to  his  being  crucified — suffering  was  common  to 
all  the  sons  of  Jove  ;  as  to  his  being  born  of  a  virgin,  you  have  your 
Perseus  to  balance  that — as  to  his  curing  the  lame  and  the  para- 
lytic, this  is  little  more  than  you  say  of  your  Esculapius.' 

Justin  taught  that  demons  were  produced  by  the  intercourse  of 
angels  with  the  daughters  of  men  ;  that  the  demons,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  prophecy  of  Moses  respecting  the  coming  of 
Christ, — '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  till  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  be;  binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine, 
and  washing  his  garments  in  the  blood  of  the  grape,' — (thus  he 
quotes)  •  set  up  Bacchus  for  the  son  of  Jove,  and  make  him  in- 
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ventor  of  the  vine,  and  introduce  an  nss  into  his  mysteries,  and 
give  out  that,  after  he  was  torn  in  pieces,  he  ascended  into 
heaven ;  and  because  it  is  not  expressly  determined  in  this  pro- 
phecy, whether  he  who  was  to  come  was  the  son  of  God  or  man, 
they  proclaimed  Bellerophon,  a  mere  man,  to  have  ascended  up 
to  heaven  on  his  horse  Pegasus.'  He  goes  on  to  add,  that  Per- 
seus was  '  forged  '-to  mimic  Christ,  as  the  son  of  a  virgin,  and  the 
giant  Hercules  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  him,  in  which  he  is  de- 
scribed as  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course ;  and  Esculapius 
*  they  palmed  upon  the. world  to  ape  him'  in  his  power  of  healing 
diseases.  In  this  ridiculous  strain  is  the  larger  part  of  his  defence 
of  Christianity,  presented  to  the  Roman  emperor  and  senate, 
penned.  The  resurrection,  he  undertakes  to  prove  to  them,  from 
the  alleged  fact  of  the  magicians  evoking  souls  from  the  regions 
of  the  dead — from  necromancy — the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of 
children — from  the  possessions  of  the  demoniacal — from  the  visit 
of  remarkable  men  to  the  infernal  regions.  Do  we  wish  to  know 
his  principles  of  belief  and  disbelief?  The  statement  is  clear.  '  We 
have  justly  presumed  it  the  most  natural  to  believe  what  may  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  men  impossible,  rather 
than  stand  out  and  imitate  others  in  a  foolish  infidelity.'  What 
were  his  views  of  scripture  ?  He  considered  the  words  of  scrip- 
ture as  full  of  mystical  meanings,  which  were  concealed  from  the 
view  of  those  who  regarded  only  the  literal  sense.  Though  not 
so  much  addicted  to  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  as 
Origen,  he  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  practice.  Types  he  dis- 
covered in  abundance  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  cross  he  sees 
every  where,  as  he  did  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Moses,  with  his 
hands  extended,  was  a  type  of  the  cross — the  tree  of  life  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  a  type  of  the  cross.  In  Plato  he  finds  the 
cross  ;  and  where  not  ?  '  Without  this  trophy  of  ours,  you  can- 
not,' he  says  to  the  heathen, '  go  to  sea.  There  is  neither  plough- 
ing nor  digging,  nor  any  handicraft  work  performed  without 
instruments  of  this  figure.  Nay,  a  man  is  distinguished  from  a 
beast  by  the  uprightness  of  his  body  and  the  extension  of  his 
arms  and  the  prominency  of  the  nose  he  breathes  through,  which 
are  all  representations  of  the  cross ;  in  allusion  to  which,  the 
prophet  thus  speaks — "  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  Christ  the 
Lord"  (!!)  Moreover,  your  banners  declare  the  power  of  this 
figure  ;  and  the  trophies  you  use  as  symbols  of  power  and  domi- 
nion ;  though,  in  your  practice,  you  have  no  respect  to  the  reason 
of  the  figure;  and  the  images  of  your  departed  emperors  you  con- 
secrate upon  cross-like  engines,  and  inscribe  them  gods.  Since, 
therefore,  we  invite  you,  by  reason  and  the  ceremony  of  the  cross, 
we  shall  be  blameless  in  future,  whether  you  embrace  the  faith  or 
not,  for  we  have  done  our  best  to  make  you  Christians.' 

After  the  same  manner,  Justin  is  at  no  loss  for  types  of  Christ 
in  the  Old  Testament.     The  Paschal  lamb — the  scape-goat— ^ 
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supply  him  with  pregnant  instances.  That  he  interpreted  scripture 
according  to  his  own  imagination  is  no  great  wonder,  since  he 
professes  to  have  received  divine  illumination  to  enable  him  to 
understand  its  meaning.  Nor  is  his  assertion  on  this  head  of  a 
doubtful  character.  His  claim  he  advances  repeatedly ;  and,  in 
reference  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  in  a  manner  the  most 
distinct.  On  this  subject,  he  asserts  that  the  sources  of  his 
knowledge  are  two-fold — the  scriptures,  the  power  to  interpret 
which,  God,  he  affirms,  had  given  him ;  and  a  revelation  from 
the  Son  himself.  Jesus  must  certainly  have  been  best  informed 
as  to  his  own  nature,  and  had  we  not  a  few  scruples  of  doubt  on 
this  alleged  revelation,  we  should  be  of  course  obliged  to  believe 
the  Saviour's  account  of  himself.  We  hardly  think  it,  however, 
Jikely  that  Jesus  should  keep  the  fact  of  his  deity  concealed  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and,  passing  by  all  his  apostles,  com- 
municate it  to  a  dreamer,  and  to  so  amphibious  a  Christian  as 
was  Justin,  *  the  martyr  and  philosopher.'  Is  the  deponent  then 
to  be  impeached  of  falsehood  ?  He  was  a  visionary,  and  was 
probably  self-deceived.  Whether  an  impostor  or  a  dreamer,  he 
can  possess  small  authority  with  men  of  sound  imderstanding. 
And  this  was  the  man  who  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ!  He  it  is  who  gave  rise  to  arguments  which 
now  obtain  currency  because  they  have  long  been  appealed  to, 
and  influence  people's  judgment  because  their  minds  have  been 
trained  under  their  influence.  Thus  fools  invent  and  wise  men 
follow.  Let  the  reader  reflect  on  the  account  we  have  given  of 
Justin,  by  no  means,  Ave  assure  him,  exaggerated,  and  then  deter- 
mine what  ought  to  be  the  authority  of  such  a  man,  and  of  what 
worth  his  principles  or  his  reasonings  are,  so  far  as  they  are  his. 
Let  him  also  say,  if  it  is  strange  that  so  great  a  visionary  and 
mystic  should  have  raised  Christ  to  the  dubious  honours  of  di* 
vinity,  if  it  would  not  be  stranger  still  if,  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  the  Saviour,  he  had  not  corrupted  Christianity  as  it  passed 
through  his  head  and  his  pen.  Leaving  the  reader,  however,  to 
his  own  reflections,  we  think  it  of  consequence  to  lay  before  him 
the  following  passage  from  Le  Clerc,  a  most  learned  man  and  a 
most  competent  judge. 

♦  When  Justin  said  that  the  logos  was  called  by  Philo  **  another 
God,"  he  presumed  to  speak  himself  in  the  same  manner  respect- 
ing the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  to  apply  to  |:he  logos  whatever 
he  found  in  the  Old  Testament  unbecoming  the  supreme  Creator. 
His  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  language  gave  occasion  for  his  fail- 
ing but  too  often  in  this  matter.  Hence  we  may  understand  how 
wisely  Christ  acted  in  choosing  fishermen,  and  not  ])hilosophers, 
for  his  apostles,  lest  they  should  foolishly  iningle  their  inventions 
with  his  doctrines — since,  in  a  short  time  after  his  death,  philoso- 
phers, whilst  they  thought  they  were  illustrating  his  teachings, 
udded  many  empty  conjectures  and  doctrines  opppsetl  to  revealed 
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truth,  and  gave  them  currency  as  Christian  dogmas.  But  Provi- 
dence did  not  suffer  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel  to  be  lost. 
True,  many  explained,  in  a  blameable  manner,  the  unity  of  God  ; 
but  all  agreed  that  God  was  one — the  creator  of  all  things — that 
many  deities  were  not  to  be  admitted — which,  having  reached  our 
day,  we  must  explain  in  agreement  with  apostolic  authority.' 

We  have  spoken  of  the  corrupter — what  was  the  corruption  ? 
Thus,  Justin  taught  respecting  the  logos.  The  divine  mind  is 
essentially  Xoyjxor,  that  is,  intellectual,  consequently  the  logos 
existed  in  the  Deity  from  all  eternity.  The  word  logos  signifies, 
that  command  which  is  the  result  of  thought,  as  well  as  thought 
or  motion  itself.  The  commands  of  God  are  all  efficient — he 
speaks,  and  it  is  done.  By  his  logos,  then,  he  commanded  the 
world  into  existence.  For  this  end  it  went  forth  from  him  as 
speech  from  man,  assuming  a  separate  and  personal  existence. 
All  the  wise  men  of  antiquity,  Justin  terms  logikoi,  that  is,  par- 
takers of  the  logos,  and  therefore  he  asserts,  they  may  be  called 
Christians ;  but  Jesus  was  wholly  logikos,  wholly  intellectual — 
in  other  words,  the  peculiar  logos  of  God.  Others  were  wise, 
Jesus  was  wisdom  itself.  This  wisdom,  or  logos,  used  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  as  the  efficient  agent,  appeared  unto  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  performing  acts  inconsistent  with  the  im- 
mensity and  infinitude  of  the  universal  Parent,  and  was  finally 
made  flesh  in  Jesus  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Sprung 
from  God,  the  logos  was  of  a  divine  nature,  and  therefore  God — 
though  inferior  to  the  supreme  Being.  Of  the  assumed  deity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Justin  is  silent ;  and  that  the  doctrine  was  not 
broached  in  his  day  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  vindicates,  as 
well  as  he  can,  his  teachings  from  the  charge  of  setting  forth  not 
three,  but  two  Gods.  Subsequently,  when  divine  honours  were 
arrogated  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  corrupters  of  the  Gospel  were 
taxed  with  holding  not  two,  but  three  gods. 

The  doctrine  of  Justin,  however,  was  simplicity  itself  compared 
with  that  of  some  of  his  successors,  and  for  its  incompleteness  is 
reprehended  by  those,  who,  coming  after  him,  had  the  happiness 
of  being  more  richly  orthodox  than  he  was.  Justin  was,  in  fact,  an 
Unitarian,  though  we  should  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  one  who 
did  so  much  to  corrupt  the  Gospel.  He  was,  however,  in  some 
sense  an  Unitarian,  since  he  acknowledged  and  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  Father,  while  he  declared  Christ  to  be  God, 
making  two  unequal  deities.  From  his  corruptions,  if  we  turn 
to  the  public  belief,  we  find  ourselves  in  another  world.  Abun- 
dant is  the  evidence  from  his  writings,  that  the  people  were  still 
Unitarians  and  hostile  to  the  innovations  of  the  philosophic 
and  mystic  few.  Again  and  again,  we  learn  from  him,  that 
'  the  prayers  of  the  churches  were  put  up  to  God  the  Father 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,' — in  other  words,  that 
*  universally  prayers  and  thanksgivings  -were  offered  up  through 
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the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus  to  the  Father  and  maker  of  all 
thinj^s.' 

We  should  spend  much  time,  and  add  little  to  our  real  infor- 
mation, if  we  extended  our  inquiries  into  the  precise  notions  of 
other  writers  of  the  second  century.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
see  full  evidence  of  the  fact,  that,  while  little  by  little  Christian 
theology  increased — we  use  the  words  of  Le  Clerc — and  lost  its 
primitive  simplicity,  and  was  obstructed  with  inextricable  laby- 
rinths, the  people,  everywhere  devoting  their  attention  to  what 
was  clear  and  practical,  had  sounder  notions  than  their  teachers, 
and  adored  the  one  supreme  God,  holding  his  unity  in  the  strict 
and  scriptural  sense.  That  this  was  the  fact,  take  the  evidence 
of  Irenseus  of  the  second  century,  who  tells  us,  that  the  whole 
Christian  world  in  his  time  believed  in  one  God,  the  Father  om- 
nipotent, who  made  the  heavens  and  earth  and  sea,  and  all  things 
which  are  in  them ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of 
God,  made  flesh  for  our  salvation,  and  in  one  Spirit,  who  pro- 
phesied of  the  events  of  the  Gospel,  Is  there  no  worship  claimed 
for  Jesus?  None.  Is  it  not  said  that  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  are  each  God,  and  all  three  but  one  God  ?  No.  The 
universal  church  in  the  second  century  knew  nothing  of  such 
things,  the  corrupters  of  Christianity  themselves  being  witnesses. 
Take  the  evidence  of  Tertullian,  a.  d.  200.  He  himself  was 
bolder  in  his  assertions  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  than  its  author, 
Justin  ;  for  somewhat  of  its  novelty  was  lost  in  his  day.  But  the 
people  were  still  Unitarians.  When  the  martyrs  were  brought  to 
the  stake,  and  challenged  as  to  their  faith,  '  We  worship,'  they 
said,  ♦  one  God  through  Jesus  Christ.'  In  another  passage,  in  a 
work  written  against  an  eminent  Unitarian,  he  allows,  with  evi- 
dent pain,  that  the  people,  that  is  the  greater  part,  as  he  explains 
himself,  of  Christians  shuddered  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  eagerly  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  and  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Father. 

Take  the  evidence  of  Origen  in  the  third  century.  From  him 
we  learn,  that  while  some  Christians  believed  in  the  deity  of 
Christ,  others  denied  it,  and  held  merely  that  he  was  a  man 
approved  of  God.  The  latter,  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  con- 
stituted the  many.  And  in  a  third  place  he  speaks  of  many  pious 
persons  who  were  terrified  at  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  two  Gods, 
and  denied  the  deity  of  the  Son.  Nor  did  the  teachers  of  reli- 
gion in  his  day  venture  to  'communicate  the  logos,'  except  to 
♦  those  who  were  further  advanced  and  burning  with  the  love  of 
celestial  wisdom,'  while  to  *  the  carnal'  they  •  preached  Christ 
and  him  crucified.' 

In  the  same  century,  so  popular  was  the  Unitarian  faith  in 

Africa,  that  Athanasius  says,   the  deity  of  Christ  was  scarcely 

preached   in    the   churches.     From  Epiphanius,  also,  we  have 

evidence  of  the  acceptance  which  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity 
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met  with  at  this  period,  and  of  the  contest  which  was  going  on  in 
all  the  ranks  of  society  respecting  the  question.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Athanasius,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  *  the 
multitude'  pained  the  orthodox  by  their  adherence  to  Christian 
simplicity.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  even  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
age  was  the  same  as  is  now  current.  No — those  who  corrupted 
and  those  who  retained  the  simple  teachings  of  Jesus,  alike  give, 
but  in  different  ways,  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  Unitarianisra. 
Origen  himself  contends  most  strenuously  and  at  length,  that 
prayer  was  due  only  to  God  the  Father.  Novatian,  in  a  work 
on  the  very  subject  of  the  Trinity — so — if  the  title  be  his,  which 
we  doubt,  he  styles  his  book  from  its  treating,  not  of  a  threefold 
God,  but  a  threefold  operation — Novatian,  about  fifty  years  after 
Qrigen  (a.  d.  ^50),  omits  any  assertion  or  proof  of  the  deity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  though  he  labours,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  Unitarianism  was  prevalent  and  well-defended  in  his  day,  to 
establish  the  deity  of  Christ;  attributing,  at  the  same  time,  some 
kind  of  supremacy  to  the  Father.  More  direct  and  much  more 
indirect  evidence  might,  if  necessary,  be  adduced.  Meanwhile 
the  process  of  corruption  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
proceeding  rapidly,  In  vain  the  Unitarians  contended  strenuously 
for  their  s,imple  and  primitive  faith.  Learning  and  talent  were  on 
the  side  of  their  opponents,  and  where  these  were,  there  also  were 
the  sure  pledges  of  success.  In  vain  Unitarian  ministers  strove  to 
arrest  the  flood :  it  was  stronger  than  they.  In  vain  their, 
people  solaced  them  when  persecuted  for  their  principles  :  this 
inight  afford  comfort,  but  not  victory.  In  vain  had  they  the 
ipajority  on  their  §ide  :  what  the  few  we^nted  in  numbers,  they 
m^de  up  in  power. 


THE  SNOW-DRQP. 

Welcome,  ence  more.  Flower  of  the  pale  eold  bell, 

Sure  it  some  spirit  is  !  so  chaste  and  pure 

Its  pendant  head,  as  it  would  ring  the  knell 

Of  hoary  Winter  in  his  dying  hour — 

And  well  one  sigh  from  thing  so  fair  might  lure 

The  frozen  stream  back  to  his  wither'd  heart, 

And  warm  the  hand  of  Death  ! 

Constant  and  true  it  is,  it  will  not  part 

From  its  accustom'd  haunt — and  when  the  breath 

Of  wanton  Zephyrus  would  touch  its  chepk, 

Congeals  it  into  snow.     A  tale  there  goes, 

That  once  a  gentle  girl,  tender  and  meek, 

Died  for  the  love  of  the  bright  God  of  Day — 

When  straight  her  Spirit  to  this  flow'ret  rose— 

And  now  he  vainly  courts  her  with  his  ray.       '■  ':    ;.:.';,.  <  »/> 
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The  idea  has  long  been  abandoned,  even  by  poets  and  novelists, 
to  the  wildest  romancers,  of  a  man  selling  his  soul  to  the  Evil 
One  for  riches.  Yet  something  like  a  parallel  to  this  absurd  and 
disgusting  fiction  actually  exists  at  the  present  moment.  It  may 
be  found,  not  in  the  insanity  of  some  wretched  individual,  but  irt 
the  deliberate  conduct  of  the  great  British  nation,  so  far  as  the 
nation  identifies  itself  with  those  by  whom  it  has  been  governed. 
By  the  taxes  on  knowledge  the  public  mind  is  sold  to  ignorance 
and  degradation  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  To  realize  an  income 
of  a  few  hundred  thousands,  or  say  it  be  a  million  or  two  of 
pounds  per  annum,  we  barter  the  means  of  spreading  through  the 
great  mass  of  societj',  that  humanizing  and  beneficent  knowledge 
which,  as  Solomon  says  of  wisdom,  is  more  precious  than  rubies. 

On  behalf  of  the  nation  it  may  be  said,  that  hitherto  the  nation 
has  not  governed  itself,  and  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  its  rulers  ;  that  it  has  not  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  but  been  held  in  darkness  by  those  who  could  have  said, 
*  let  there  be  light ;'  and  that  the  people  are  therefore  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  the  objects  than  as  the  agents  of  the  offence  which 
has  been  committed, — as  the  victims  rather  than  as  the  instigators 
of  the  crime  which  has  been  perpetrated.  This  defence  involves 
a  heavy  accusation.  It  supposes  an  aristocracy  so  selfish  as  to* 
seek  the  retention  of  power  by  obstnicting  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement,  by  perpetuating  the  degradation  of  theii' 
species  and  their  countrymen,  and  by  preventing  the  diminution 
of  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery.  This  ground  ought  not  to  be 
taken  till  its  firmness  has  been  tried.  I^t  the  fact  be  brought 
to  the  test.  The  people  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  acquiescence 
in  the  privation  of  that  knowledge,  the  worth  of  which  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have,  in  some  degree,  its  possession ; 
but  a  sufficient  sense  of  its  importance  has  now  gone  abroad  to 
render  longer  acquiescence  culpable.  The  people  must  clear 
themselves  by  petitioning  for  the  repeal  of  these  taxes ;  and  the 
legislature  must  clear  itself  by  granting  the  prayer  of  those  peti- 
tions, and  thus  remove  every  stigma  save  that  of  having  originated 
the  evil  in  question,  and  retained  and  aggravated  it  until  thpse; 
whom  they  should  have  enlightened  had  exposed  its  enormity.     ;  * 

There  is  something  so  extraordinary  in  the  notion  of  levying' 
taxes  upon  knowledge,  that  many  good  easy  people  will  at  once 
set  down  the  expression  as  a  vehicle  of  misrepresentation.  They 
will  regard  its  employment  as  the  trick  of  a  political  party.  And 
yet,  if  they  persist  to  shut  their  eyes  on  present  things,  the  history 
of  the  past  may  show  that  the  ruling  few  have  ever  been  very 
capable  of  bandaging  the  mental  sight  of  the  subject  many,  when-' 
ever  their  own  interests  required  it.     This  is  one  of  the  worsf 
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corraptions  wrought  on  the  human  mind  by  the  possession  of 
power.  Priests  have  been  examples  of  it  in  all  countries  and 
ages.  We  have  no  wish  to  taunt  Roman  Catholics ;  we  hold  the 
present  generation  as  exonerated  as  they  claim  to  be,  from  the 
sins  of  their  forefathers ;  but  the  locking  up  of  the  universal  word 
of  God  from  the  laity  is  an  act  of  impious  daring  never  to  be 
forgotten.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  interests  of  their 
order  dictated  this  assumption.  They  concealed  the  title-deeds 
of  humanity  that  they  might  usurp  the  property.  From  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  the  Censorship  and  the  Star- 
Chamber  figure  in  our  annals.  The  attempt  to  enlighten  the 
public  was  subjected  to  a  criminal  punishment  before  it  was  im- 
peded by  a  fiscal  imposition.  The  tendency  and  the  iniquity  of 
the  two  proceedings  are  much  the  same ;  and  while  the  old  and 
straightforward  method  surpassed  in  atrocity,  the  modern  inven- 
tion excels  in  baseness.  Were  Milton  *  living  at  this  hour,'  he 
would  indite  a  second  Areopagitica,  but  with  his  dignified  appeal 
there  would  mingle  more  of  contemptuous  remonstrance. 

That  the  excise  duties  on  paper,  the   stamps  on  newspapers, 
the  advertisement  duty,  and  the  custom-house  dues  on  books  im- 
ported, are  really  a  heavy  tax  on  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is 
easily  shown.     Indeed  the  more  the  subject  is  investigated,  the 
more  extensive  appears  the  injurious  influence  which  they  exer- 
cise.    Whatever  raises  the  price  of  books  diminishes  the  number 
of  readers.     Only  a  certain  proportion  of  people's  income  can  be 
expended  on  literature ;    and  whatever  is  taken    for   tax  dimi- 
nishes the  quantity  which  that  proportion  will  purchase.     The 
lower  we  descend  in  society,  the  heavier  the  tax  falls.     Is  it  not 
monstrous  that  the  poor  boy,  who  patiently  lays  by  his  halfpence 
till  they  shall  have  accumulated   into  the  shillings  which  will 
purchase  some  volume  that  may  be  his  companion  through  life, 
should  be  kept  back,  by  the  interposition  of  government,  though 
it  be  but  a  single  week,  from  the  possession  of  his  treasure  ?     We 
have  known  sixpenny  publications  purchased  by  people  so  poor 
that  the  price  was  paid  by  weekly  instalments.     It  is  with  the 
means  of  knowledge  as  with  those  of  subsistence, — an  addition  of 
price   which    is    unfelt   by   the   proprietor    actually   starves   the 
labourer.     And  the  evil,  to  the  lower  classes,  multiplies  itself  by 
its  effects   upon  those  immediately  above  them,  and  who   are, 
incidentally  or  avowedly,  their  instructors.     The  small  tradesman, 
the  cheap  schoolmaster,  the  village  preacher,  the  natural  teachers 
of  the  poor,  who  give  out  orally  what  they  have  derived  from 
reading,  these  all  feel   the  pressure,   and  are  less  qualified   in 
consequence   to    execute  the   useful  task  which  devolves  upon 
them  in  society.     And  higher  yet,  Christian  ministers,  of  every 
denomination,  established  or  dissenting,  notoriously  feel  the  evil, 
as  a  body,  of  having  to  commence  the  duties  of  their  vocation 
under  the  unfavourable  circumstance  of  a  deficient  supply  of 
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books.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  can  be  little  affected  by  the 
taxes  in  question,  nor  would  it,  if  the  sole  difference  were  that 
the  cost  of  ten  octavo  volumes  might  be  made,  by  their  repeal, 
to  purchase  eleven.  But  that  is  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  sub-r 
ject.  The  repeal  would  render  practicable  plans  of  cheap  publi- 
cation by  which  the  cost  of  ten  would  obtain  the  contents  of 
thirty.  The  substance  of  whole  libraries  might  be  brought  home 
to  humble  doors  at  an  obtainable  rate.  It  is  a  great  mistake  that 
these  (axes  only  affect  the  circulation  of  newspapers.  They 
enhance  the  cost  of  all  books.  But  it  is  by  their  action  upon 
newspapers  that  the  worst  part  of  the  mischief  is  produced.  The 
sale  of  publications  is  always  limited,  sometimes  stopped  alto- 
gether, on  account  of  the  expense  of  advertising.  Every  adver- 
tisement pays  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  government.  This  is 
more  than  the  advertisement  itself  need  usually  cost  if  untaxed. 
All  pamphlets  previously  pay  a  small  duty,  besides  the  excise 
upon  the  paper.  But  the  cost  of  advertising  is  the  millstone  on 
the  neck  of  this  species  of  publication.  Many  valuable  pamphlets 
on  topics  of  importance  have  been  published  at  a  loss.  Why 
should  there  be  a  penalty  on  the  rapid  communication  between 
mind  and  mind  which  might  be  established  throughout  the 
country  ? 

'  '  This  is  tnie  liberty,  when  free-lwrn  men. 

Having  to  advise  the  pubhc,  may  speak  free  :' 

and  it  is  not  only  true  liberty,  but  common  good.  Yet  that  me- 
dium, which  is  worth  more  than  all  the  speaking  and  hearing  in 
the  world,  is  made  too  expensive  for  those  who  would  make,  and 
those  who  would  receive  the  communication  !  And  not  only  is 
the  quantity  of  instruction  limited,  but  the'quality  is  deteriorated. 
On  the  one  hand,  regular  newspapers,  requiring  a  large  capital, 
are  got  up  to  suit  the  notions  and  prejudices  of  those  who,  by 
purchasing,  will  render  such  outlay  a  profitable  speculation. 
They  trim  their  sails,  often  with  great  dexterity,  to  catch  what- 
ever breeze  is  blowing ;  but  some  of  them  at  least  never  attempt 
to  sail  with  the  wind  in  their  teeth.  On  the  other  hand,  cheap 
papers  are  addressed  to  the  most  violent  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude. They  are  often  put  forth  by  men  who,  come  what  may, 
have  nothing  to  lose.  And  the  poor  read  them  because  they  can 
get  nothing  else.  They  are  read  by  thousands  of  the  working 
classes,  who  deprecate  their  violence,  and  would  gladly  prefer 
sounder  instructors  if  within  their  reach.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
illegality  and  prohibition.  No  power  can  suppress  this  class  of 
publications.  Castlereagh  could  not,  Wellington  could  not,  and 
Grey  cannot.  The  only  plan  to  render  them  harmless  is  to  take 
off  the  restrictions  by  which  a  monopoly  of  such  publications  is 
given  to  men  who  defy  the  law.  That  which  breaks  up  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  capitalist  also  destroys  that  of  the  demagogue. 
Throw  the  market  open.    The  people  must  and  will  have  poli- 
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tical  reading.  Let  those  teach  them  who  are  qualified,  but  whd 
will  not  descend  to  illegality,  and  who  have  neither  wealth  enough 
to  become  proprietors,  nor  servility  enough  to  be  the  agents,  of 
a  trading  speculation  in  public  instruction.  One  of  the  happiest 
results  of  the  proposed  repeal  would  be  the  establishment  of 
journals  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  of  prin- 
ciples. The  French  newspapers  have  much  mote  of  this  cha- 
racter than  ours  possess,  chiefly  because  the  taxation  upon  them 
IS  comparatively  light.  Most  of  the  ablest  and  best  public  men 
of  France  are  or  have  been  connected  with  newspa})ers.  The 
advantage  to  trade  and  commerce  of  a  repeal  of  the  advertisement 
duty  is  yet  more  obvious  than  that  to  literature.  In  America, 
business  advertisements  are  in  the  proportion  of  forty  to  one  to 
what  they  are  in  England.  Announcements  are  made  for  a  few 
pounds,  which  here  cost  hundreds.  The  direct  good,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  and  morality,  would  be  incalculable.  Ignorance 
and  crime  have  always  been  associated,  and  always  will.  And 
while  the  general  influence  of  knowledge  upon  the  manners  and 
enjoyments  of  the  people  is  undeniable,  why  should  not  the 
advocates  of  theological  truth  and  moral  principle  be  allowed  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  powerful  machinery  as  that  of  a  news- 
paper to  second  the  efforts  made  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  promote 
the  same  objects  in  many  ways  which,  in  the  pulpit,  cannot  be 
employed  at  all.^  In  America  all  religious  bodies.  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Catholics,  Independents,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Unitarians,  have  their  newspapers ;  some  have  several ;  none  we 
believe  fewer  than  two.  Here  the  attempt  has  been  made,  but 
with  very  unpromising  success  ;  nor  can  anything  effectual  be 
done  till  at  least  the  stamp  be  taken  off".  Then  they  would  im- 
mediately appear;  and  can  there  be  a  doubt  of  their  great 
utility  ? 

A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  his  Majesty's  government  for 
allowing  the  transmission  of  printed  papers  by  post  at  the  rate  of 
one  halfpenny  for  a  sheet  of  printing  demy  paper,  accompanied 
with  calculations  tending  to  show  that,  at  least  so  far  as  the  stamp 
is  concerned^  a  much  larger  revenue  might  be  realized  than  would 
l>e  relinquished.  We  trust  it  will  receive  their  immediate  atten- 
tion when  the  necessary  means  shall  have  been  resorted  to  for 
securing  the  Reform  Bdl.  In  the  disposition  of  some  members 
of  the  Cabinet  we  have  the  firmest  confidence.  But  we  cannot 
rely  on  their  power  even  in  so  simple,  expedient,  and  righteous  a 
measure  as  this.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  question  of  revenue  at  all. 
There  is  unhappily  too  much  reason,  in  the  history  of  these  taxes, 
for  the  inference,  that  raising  the  revenue  was  not  so  much  in  the 
hearts  of  the  imposers  as  restricting  the  information.  And  in 
their  dread  of  the  extension  of  political  information,  the  repression 
pi"  knowledge  connected  with  art,  science,  and  religion  passed 
vinhteded.    There  is  yet  enough  of  that  bad  spirit  left  in  high 
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places  to  cripple  the  energy  of  such  liien  ks  IxJl'd  Althorp,  and 
other  friends  of  knowledge,  truth,  and  humanity.  Let  the  people 
Strengthen  their  friends.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  supporters 
and  teachers  of  the  Birmingham  Sunday  Schools  have  petitioned 
for  the  repeal  of  these  taxes.  It  is  a  good  example,  and  should 
be  followed  throughout  the  country.  All  political,  all  commercial, 
all  scientific,  all  philanthropic,  all  religious  bodies  should  petition. 
It  deeply  concerns  them  all.  Institutes,  Unions,  societies,  con- 
gregations, schools,  all  should  seek  relief  from  imposts  which 
prevent  their  promoting  more  efficiently  the  beneficent  objects 
•which  they  contemplate.  We  have  thrown  out  these  hasty  and 
desultory  remarks  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  subject.  We 
shall  soon  see  how  it  is  treated  in  parliament,  and,  if  needful,  shall 
advert  to  it  again  and  again. 


SANDOWN  BAY. 

A  Topographical  Sketch  from  an  unpublished   Volume,  entitled 
'Reminiscences  of  a  Hypochondriac* 

This  world  is  full  of  affinities  :  the  living  are  linked  not  only  witH 
the  living  but  with  the  dead,  and  the  animate  with  the  inanimate. 
There  are  scenes  and  places  which,  even  when  the  organ  of  loca- 
Hty  is  not  strongly  developed,  speak  to  the  heart  with  some  •  most 
tniraculous  organ'  of  their  own,  which  lay  hold  of  the  idiosynclncies 
of  a  sentient  being  by  some  congeniality  which  is  not  easily  ana- 
lyzed, and  which,  when  this  original  power  is  iilcreased  by  that  of 
connexion  with  circumstances  of  deep  interest,  seem  to  become 
even  objects  of  passion.  Something  of  this  kind  has  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ever  been  to  me,  and  especially  since  1  found  refuge  there 
from  the  demons  of  hypochondriasis  which  had  pursued  me  as  in- 
veterately  and  savagely  as  the  furies  did  Orestes,  until  they  had 
hunted  me  to  a  region  too  pure  and  lovely  to  be  polluted  by  their 
presence.  There,  many  years  ago,  had  1  my  first  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  beautiful  in  scenery,  and  there  some  of  my  latest  sen- 
sations of  the  restorative  influence  of  nature  on  mind  and  body. 
Well  may  I  love  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  so  I  do.  I  love  it  with 
the  love  of  admiration,  and  I  love  it  with  the  love  of  gratitude, 
and  I  love  it  with  the  love  of  love  ; 

*  And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 

'Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry, — 
'Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 

And  the  rocks  melt  i'  the  sun, 
And  I  will  love  thee  still,  my  dear, 

'Till  the  sands  of  life  be  run ;' 

fend  no  better  sands  do  I  desire  them  to  be  than  the  sands  of 
Sandown  Bay,  so  warm,  and  broad,  and  firm  yet  elastic,  spread- 
ing themselves  iu  security  beneath  the  lofty  cliffs,  and  (quieting  tho 
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roar  of  the  passionate  billows  into  the  gentle  rippling  that  only 
murmurs  peace. 

Frequently  as  I  have  visited  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  somehow  hap- 
pened that  I  had  never  taken  more  than  a  very  cursory  view  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  now  the  most  endeared  to  me,  until  the 
completeness  of  its  solitude  and  the  congeniality  of  its  scenery  at- 
tracted me  thither,  and  fixed  me  there,  at  a  time  when  I  was  so 
thoroughly  invalided  as  to  be  incapable  of  all  exertion  ;  and  the 
only  power  left  me  was  what  metaphysical  theologians  call  '  pas- 
sive power,'  the  capacity  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  in- 
fluences. Hence  the  scenery  of  Sandown  Bay  imprinted  itself 
upon  my  mind  and  heart:  it  wrought  itself  into  me  ;  its  objects 
were  so  many  agencies,  each  identified  with  some  portions  of  the 
process  by  which  I  again  became  myself.  And  as  that  process 
might  almost  be  described  as  the  re-construction  of  my  little 
world  after  it  had  been  dashed  into  chaos,  no  wonder  that  the 
traces  should  be  vivid  and  indelible. 

Mine  was,  indeed,  just  then  a  deplorable  condition.  Anxiety, 
and  exertion,  and  illness,  had  worked  the  animal  machine  so 
furiously  and  so  irregularly,  and  pulled  it  about  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  that  the  whole  was  in  terrible  disorder.  Food  had 
ceased  to  nourish  me, — light  had  ceased  to  gladden  me, — the  re- 
ports of  my  senses  were  not  to  be  trusted,  my  eyes  saw  sights,  and 
my  ears  heard  sounds,  which  were  not  sights  and  sounds,  but  only 
internal  sensations, — my  muscles  would  often  suddenly  refuse  to 
obey  the  will,  and  the  limbs  ceased  to  act,  while  the  heart  made 
up  for  their  deficiency  of  motion  by  the  rapidity  and  violence  of 
its  pulsations.  All  the  tissues  of  which  modern  physiologists  talk 
seemed  to  relax  in  the  cohesiveness  of  their  constituent  atoms,  and 
Monas  Termo  daily  threatened  to  assert  his  individuality  and  in- 
dependence. Strange  thoughts  came  uncalled  for,  and  would  not 
depart  when  bidden.  Falsehoods  and  sophisms  usurped  posses- 
sion of  the  mind,  and  I  detected  them,  and  yet  they  mastered 
me.  I  knew  that  I  saw  things  through  a  discoloured  medium,  and 
yet  I  could  see  them  through  no  other  medium.  The  poor  soul 
sat  upon  the  pineal  gland,  with  the  brain  tossing  around  her,  like 
some  antediluvian  king  whom  the  flood  had  driven  to  the  last 
mountain  top,  his  broad  lands  all  overwhelmed  around,  and  the 
rains  yet  pouring  down  from  above. 

What  I  went  through,  and  how  I  reached  my  rest  and  renewed 
my  course,  the  reader  has  already  partly  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapters  of  these  Reminiscences,  and  I  shall  soon  resume  the 
tale ;  but  this  chapter  is  consecrated  as  an  affectionate  memorial 
to  the  scenery  of  Sandown  Bay.  Solitude  and  safety  were  the 
first  sensations  it  inspired.  The  very  extent  of  the  bay;  the 
sweep  of  that  graceful  arch,  whose  ocean  chord  is  miles  in  length; 
the  protecting  hills  behind,  completing  the  circle  with  the  shore- 
less ocean  in  front ;  the  few  dwellings,  and  of  the  part  nearest 
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the  coast  one  may  almost  say  the  fewer  trees,  all  gave  me  the 
sensation  which  I  needed  of  vast  space,  where  I  might  range  as 
far  as  physical  strength  would  allow,  without  interruption  or  in- 
trusion. For  disease  had  generated  a  deep  aversion  to  society,  a 
shrinking  from  the  presence  of  humanity.  The  feeling  was  not 
at  all  the  less  distressful  from  being  unnatural  and  unaccountable. 
The  apprehension  of  a  call  would  produce  a  nervous  tremor,  and 
on  the  commonest  exchange  of  courtesies,  I  had  to  pay  a  tax  of 
pain  which  kindness,  knowing  it,  would  have  regarded  as  a  pro- 
hibitory duty.  Much,  therefore,  was  it  to  me  to  see  and  feel  that 
there  were  neither  visiters  at  my  door,  nor  acquaintances  in  my 
path.  Even  woods  my  imagination  would  have  peopled;  streets 
I  could  not  have  endured ;  and  in  a  narrow  bounded  scene  like 
that  of  Shanklin,  I  should  never  have  emerged  from  the  ravine, 
or  have  passed  the  projection,  without  expecting  to  come  sud- 
denly upon  somebody  who  would  talk  to  me  ;  1  should  never  even 
have  looked  towards  them  without  expecting  momentarily  to  see 
some  one  approaching  from  behind  or  from  above.  But  at  San- 
down  there  were  only  those  quiet  and  beautiful  and  everlasting 
objects  which  grew  near  to  my  heart  because  they  never  moved 
towards  me,  and  became  powerful  over  me,  by  their  very  quies- 
cence. I  often  loved  the  hills  better  than  the  billows,  because 
they  did  not  roar  and  roll  and  tumble,  like  bustling  people  deter- 
mined to  be  influential.  And  while  the  general  effect  upon  me 
was  pure  and  peaceful,  there  were  particular  objects  which,  as  in 
succession  they  attracted  my  attention,  acted  as  stimuli,  and 
roused  my  imagination  to  exercise,  which,  though  sometimes  it 
was  extravagant  enough,  and  partook  of  the  morbidness  of  disease 
as  yet  unconquered,  nevertheless  was,  upon  the  whole,  healthful 
and  restorative. 

All  scenery  acts  upon  the  mind  by  the  power  of  association ; 
but  the  only  associations  which  I  felt  in  the  objects  around  me, 
in  addition  to  the  simple,  natural,  and  universal  ones  of  colour 
and  form,  were  those  of  pure  fancy,  and  not  of  historical  recol- 
lection. For  the  latter,  from  Isabella  de  Fortibusdown  to  Wilkes 
and  forty-five,  I  cared  nothing,  even  though  the  Villakin  was 
there,  its  disproportionately  large  kitchen  the  last  remaining  mo- 
nument of  its  master's  taste.  The  green  hills  behind  ;  the  brown 
cliffs  stretching  away  towards  the  bastion  rock  near  Shanklin  on 
the  right,  on  which  the  finger  of  Time  had  traced  a  thousand 
hieroglyphics,  which  it  would  rather  require  the  genius  of  a  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  than  of  a  Champollion,  todecypher;  the  white 
cliffs  stretching  away  to  the  left,  broken  only  by  that  little  amphi- 
theatre of  red  rock  which  rises  from  the  ground  into  which  it  sunk 
at  Alum  Bay,  until  they  swell  into  the  lofty  heights  of  Culver; 
and  the  infinite  sea  before,  with  its  everlasting  sameness,  and  in 
its  everlasting  changes,  smooth  and  swelling,  green,  dark,  and 
sparkling,  in  sunlight  and  in  moonlight,  or  shrouded  in  the  mar 
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Jirophecy,  and  association  to  me  ;  a  world  of  associations,  which 
they  generated  by  their  own  inherent  power.  The  only  artificial 
things  in  which  I  delighted,  and  they  were  to  me  as  if  they  wer^ 
natural,  and  God  had  made  them  too,  were  the  ships.  Ships 
cannot  anywhere  else  be  what  they  are  at  Sandown.  They  come 
suddenly,  in  their  full  proportions,  from  behind  one  point  of  the 
bay,  and  they  depart  as  suddenly  behind  the  other;  or,  steering 
straight  away  from  the  island,  their  white  sails  diminish  in  the 
distance  until  they  dissolve  in  the  visiblis  infinity.  One  of  my 
first  strong  sensations  was  produced  by  the  unexpected  presence 
bf  one  of  these  creatures  of  the  elements.  I  had  a  pen  in  my 
hand,  and  I  sketched  it  at  the  moment. 

*  A  ship  !  a  ship !  Thanks  to  the  brbad  window,  I  can  watch 
her  from  my  soFa.  She  steers  full  for  the  centre  of  the  bay.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  this  very  house  be  her  landmark.  What  a 
rate  she  comes  on  at !  pelting  away — *'  snoring  through  the  water,'* 
as  Allan  Cunningham  says  in  his  Paul  Jones.  I  verily  believe  I 
can  hear  her,  though  she  must  be  two  miles  off — at  least  she  was 
then  ;  but  she  drives  in  faster  than  I  can  write, — how  she  grows  ! 
btie's  eyeball  swells  to  keep  pace  with  her.  She  runs  lip  in 
height  like  Jack  and  the  bean-stalk,  a,nd  spreads  in  width  like  an 
army  wheeling  out  of  column  into  line.  She^ll  be  a-ground 
surely — no,  ho,  trust  her  for  that — there's  a  beautiful  tack  !  how 
gracefully  she  swung  about !  just  the  sweep  of  Catalani's  curtsey. 
Now  you  have  her  in  profile — instead  of  a  mountain  mass  of  can- 
vass, you  catch  the  curve  of  every  sail,  and  see  every  mast  bend- 
ing before  the  breeze.  What  a  length  !  and  what  lightness  with 
that  length  !  and  what  power  \Vith  that  lightness  I  Away  she  goes, 
springing,  bounding,  darting  along,  an  ocean  race-horse,  and 
Culver  cliff  the  goal.  I**ll  bet  on  tier  against  Time  with  his  best 
pair  of  wings  on.  No — what  cares  she  for  Culver  Cliff!  gone  off, 
at  an  angle,  into  the  wide  sea  yonder.  If  she's  steering  for  any- 
thing, it  must  be  for  infinite  space — there's  nothing  else  there. 
I'll  just  go  watch  her  into  invisibility.* 

Ships  were  the  only  visitants  I  could  tolerate,  for  they  sought 
iio  communication  with  me,  and,  like  the  wind  which  impelled 
them,  I  could  neither  tell  whence  they  came,  nor  whither  they 
Went.  Even  they  perhaps  excited  me  rather  too  much.  Their 
forms  took  possession  of  my  diseased  fancy,  and  any  semblance 
of  outline  was  sufficient  to  give  a  sort  of  preternatural  vitality  to 
the  cliffs  which  were  sleeping  in  their  calm  and  quiet  whiteness, 
I  also  wrote  down  a  sensation  of  this  kind,  half  dream,  half  mad- 
ness, but  not  the  less  true,  as  a  memorial  of  that  communion 
between  the  mind  and  the  scenery  which  was  gradually  to  assume 
a  sounder  character. 

You  know  the  form  of  this  bay — a  noble  semicircle  of  sevetal 
miles ;  one  extremity  of  which  is  formed  by  the  white  and  lofty 
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ft  bold  perpendicular  mass  bf  dazzling  chalk.  Well ;  I  walked 
one  day  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  bay,  often  looking 
back  at  those  white  Culvers  blazing  in  the  sun,  until  I  got  so  fat* 
fes  to  see  another  white  cliff",  not  so  high,  but  still  of  enormous 
size,  projecting  beyond  them,  and  which,  being  in  form  and  colour 
not  unlike  the  swelling  itiainsail  of  a  man-of-war,  had  somethihg 
the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  vessel  doubling  the  point  in  order  to 
come  into  the  bay.  Struck  with  this  appearance,  I  lay  me  down 
on  the  sartds  to  enjoy  it,  when,  after  gazing  intently  for  some 
minutes,  I  actually  beheld  it  move.  It  sailed  oft*,  right  out  into 
the  sea,  and  then  stood  for  the  centre  of  the  bay.  Only  imagitie 
my  astonishment.  On  it  came,  that  huge  ship  of  solid  chalk,  atid 
the  very  waves  fled  away  aff'righted  from  its  prow,  and  came 
crowdihg  and  trembling  to  the  shore  for  protection.  As  it  Jlp- 
proached,  their  alarm  seemed  greater,  and  for  escape  they  evetl 
ran  into  the  couiltry,  and  Up  the  adjacent  hills,  all  in  a  foam. 
On  it  came ;  and  I  saw  that  it  had  a  crew  (such  a  crew!)  of  the 
same  material  as  itself — monstrous  animated  blocks  of  chalk-:— 
their  eyes,  the  black  glassy  substances  which  stick  about  in  the 
cliffs,  all  irregularly  disposed,  and  glaring  as  with  the  light  of 
Bpirlt-lanrips  behind  them  ;  their  limbs,  half  shaped,  as  if  not  cut, 
but  broken  roughly  out  of  the  rock,  moving  as  if  by  pulleys,  and 
tvith  a  harsh  grating  noise ;  their  tramp  on  the  deck  resounded 
and  re-echoed  like  thunder  along  the  shore,  towards  which  they 
seemed  addressing  themselves  in  a  wild  chaunt,  which  1  imper* 
fectly  caught  above  the  roar  of  the  terrified  waters — something 
like  this : — 

'  Brethren  of  chalk!  Brethren  of  stone! 
Whose  blood  is  the  billow,  and  granite  your  bone ; 
We  are  free — so  are  ye — quick,  awake  from  your  trance ; 
Start,  move,  and  unite  in  our  song  and  our  dance, 
Which  we  sang  and  we  danced  ere  the  hand  of  creation 
Had  fixed  us  for  props  to  vile  man's  habitation, — 
The  song  and  the  dance  which  old  Chaos  sublime 
Rejoiced  in  before  the  curst  birthday  of  Time. 
We  are  free — so  are  ye — join  our  dance  and  our  song. 
Father  Chaos  is  coming  in  triumph  along.' 

'Is  he  indeed,  thinks  I ;  then  here's  a  pretty  white  flag  hoisted, 
and  for  a  precious  restoration.'  But  I  had  no  time  to  meditate, 
for  all  the  cliffs  along  the  bay,  from  Culver  to  Shanklin,  from 
Shanklin  to  Dunnose,  and  from  Dunnose  to  Chine  End,  were 
already  responding  to  the  invocation  of  that  chaotic  crew.  That 
whole  majestic  line  of  coast  broke  into  thousands  of  pieces,  and 
every  shapeless  lump  became  instinct  with  life.  O  the  horrid 
variety  of  monstrous  forms  that  rushed  into  the  ocean,  leaving  the 
land  they  had  pillared  for  ages  to  sink,  a  helpless  mass  of  un- 
•treadable  mud  I     The  only  tolerable  form  amongst  them  was  mjr 
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own  grassy  walk  to  the  shore,  which  itself  walked  off,  a  spruce 
chaotite,  in  a  green  jacket.  Meanwhile  the  ship  itself  and  its 
swelling  sail  had  also  become  animated,  the  former  seeming  the 
Long  Tom,  and  the  other,  with  its  thick  rotundity,  the  Falstatf  of 
the  party ;  and  there  was  the  sea  full  of  them,  all  dancing  and 
yelling  and  chorussing  something  about  '  Chaos  comes !  Chaos 
comes !'  which  he  was  already  too  much  come,  in  my  brains,  for 
me  to  remember;  and  then  they  joined  hands,  and  jumped  and 
capered  till  the  very  world  and  sky  and  all  seemed  reeling  to 
their  drunken  measure,  and  with  the  rapid  circular  tread  of  their 
infernal  dance  the  sea  itself  was  churned — churned  I  say,  literally 
churned — just  as  it  was  once  before,  when  Brahma  and  Narayan 
used  it  like  a  pot  of  milk  to  get  at  the  Amreeta- — and  that''s  the 
reason  why  salt  butter  is  at  least  five  farthings  a  pound,  besides 
the  expense  of  carriage,  cheaper  here  than  you  can  possibly  get 

it  at . 

The  ships  were  objects  that  could  be  seen  from  any  part  of 
the  bay.  The  projecting  cliff  of  which  I  had  made  a  sail,  but 
which  the  natives  affirmed  to  be  a  white  horse,  and  truly  he  has 
a  magnificent  saddle  of  green  sea-weed  on  his  back,  on  which 
Gog  and  Magog  might  ride  double,  recjuired  only  a  short  walk 
on  the  Shanklin  Sands  to  see  all  that  I  had  seen.  As  my  strength 
increased  and  I  could  go  farther  a-field,  or  rather  farther  a-cliff^ 
the  objects  with  which  I  became  familiarized  affected  me  in  a  less 
extravagant  way,  and  kept  the  mental  process  in  a  corresponding 
ratio  with  the  physical  improvement.  There  was  still  wildness 
in  the  fancies  they  suggested,  but  the  longer  were  my  walks,  the 
clearer  were  my  thoughts,  and  I  got  from  the  dark  age  of  demons, 
into  the  only  dim  mysteries  of  middle  age,  mythology.  I  next 
reached  the  region  of  red  rock,  about  half  way  from  the  centre 
of  the  bay  to  the  point  of  Culver.  This  is  a  strange  amphitheatre, 
which  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  heathen  temple  with  a 
huge  form  of  an  idol  above,  projecting  from  the  cliff,  to  which  it 
seems  only  to  adhere  by  magic ;  and  a  rude  altar  below  which 
sea-kings  might  have  landed  to  sacrifice  their  victims  at.  The 
strangest  of  all  is,  that  the  lofty  idol  has  his  back  towards  the 
altar,  and  seems  to  hold  in  his  hands  a  colossal  volume.  I  read 
his  history  in  a  manuscript,  entitled  '  Autobiography  of  a  Deity.' 
He  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  chieftains,  who,  in  the  heroic 
ages,  did  for  various  savage  tribes  the  shadow  of  that  which  Moses 
did  for  the  savage  Israelites.  They  were  under  a  different  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  knew,  and  have  told  a  good 
deal  about  the  manner  in  which  evil  spirits  mimicked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  divine  inspiration  ;  and  by  their  oracles  and  arts  did 
the  world  a  certain  degree  of  good,  that  they  might  the  more 
effectually  secure  its  homage,  and  maintain  its  dominion  against 
its  rightful  Lord  and  his  holy  angels.  So  was  this  chieftain 
prompted,  and  he  had   intercourse  with   the  spirits  whom^  he 
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honestly,  though  blindly,  worshipped,  and  at  his  death  they  rati- 
fied the  apotheosis  of  his  grateful  subjects  and  inducted  him  into 
their  community,  and  he  believed  them,  that  they  were  the  gods 
of  earth,  and  that  he  himself  had  become  a  partaker  of  their 
divinity.  He  still  presided  over  the  destinies  of  his  tribe.  He 
was  their  Hercules,  their  Mars,  or  their  Odin.  In  their  migra- 
tions from  the  east  to  the  north  they  bore  his  shrine,  and  his 
spirit  dwelt  therein  proudly.  When  Britain  was  doomed  to 
sustain  their  fierce  invasion,  they  thought  to  secure  its  permanent 
possession  by  hewing  in  its  eternal  cliff,  his  image  and  his  altar. 
And  now  a  wonderful  change  awaited  the  hitherto  deceived  but 
not  utterly  depraved  deity  of  their  and  his  own  imagination. 
Christianity  had  already  sanctified  the  soil,  in  which  the  attempt 
was  made  at  this  unholy  consecration.  The  Bible  was  in  the 
land,  and  the  spirit  who  had  hitherto  only  floated  over  lands 
where  the  powers  of  darkness  reigned,  at  length  learned  how 
spirits  had  deceived  him ;  how  he  had  been  the  misleader  of  men, 
and  the  companion  of  demons ;  and  he  loathed  his  own  impious 
honours ;  and  the  material  forms,  by  sympathy,  or  by  the  spirits* 
agency,  testified  to  the  transformation  of  him  whom  they  repre- 
sented, and  the  image  turned  its  back  upon  the  altar,  and  raised 
the  Bible  in  its  hand ;  while  to  his  affrighted  followers,  when  next 
they  resorted  to  the  red  rock  temple,  the  billows  seemed  to  mur- 
mur, and  every  rock  and  cavern  to  respond,  a  *  Miserere,  Domine.' 

Afterwards,  when  the  power  which  was  over  me  had  led  me 
farther  towards  sanity  and  soundness,  I  could  begin  to  bear  that 
the  faint  shadow  of  humanity  should  cross  my  lengthened  and 
lengthening  walks,  and  the  sound  of  its  distant  voice,  sometimes 
mingle  with  the  unceasing  and  peerless  music  of  the  billows. 

1  could  master  the  toilsome  ascent  to  the  cliff,  where,  at  a  depth 
of  a  hundred  feet  from  its  summit,  (it  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
about  five  times  that  height  from  the  sea  beneath,)  was  the  cavern 
called  '  The  Hermit's  Hole,'  in  which  some  ascetic,  who  had  for- 
sworn the  world,  is  said  to  have  spent  the  long  close  of  his  life 
without  ever  ascending  to  the  hill  above,  or  descending  to  the  beach 
below.  It  is  only  accessible  by  a  path  most  perilous,  on  which  to 
turn  is  impossible,  and  to  slip  is  destruction.  On  the  downs, 
which  are  abruptly  terminated  by  this  cliff,  there  is,  hard  by,  a  little 
dell  in  whose  shelter  nestles  a  precious  little  colony  of  trees  and 
bushes,  as  if  they  would  not  have  their  species  altogether  excluded 
from  a  scene  which,  in  all  its  bleakness,  has  so  much  of  beauty. 
Here  I  could  read,  and  even  grow  critical,  upon  the  never-failing 
Waverley  novels.  There  is  a  hermit  in  one  of  them,  in  the  motto 
at  least  of  a  chapter  in  the  *  Monastery,'  who  offers  some  points 
of  resemblance,  but  more  of  contrast,  to  the  legendary  recluse  of 
Culver.  I  have  traced  both  their  paths,  and  here  is  the  map. 
First,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's :— 


§■?§  Sandown  Baj/, 

'  Theii  in  my  gown  of  sober  grefr'y^'fl^'-'^-'o-i^'':  :*  *^   •  ■  ' 
Along  the  monntain-path  I'll  wander. 
And  wind  my  solitary  way 
2       ,  To  the  sad  shrine  which  waits  me  yonder: 

There  in  the  calm  monastic  shade 

All  injuries  shall  be  forgiven, 
And  there  for  thee,  false-hearted  maid, 
•  My  orisons  shall  rise  to  heaven.* 

I  could  almost  see  that  vowed  hermit  winding  slowly  along  the 
mountain-path  to  the  vacant  cell  which  he  was  henceforth  to 
occupy,  —  walking  slowly;  his  step  sometimes  faltering;  but 
never  looking  back  on  the  world  he  had  abandoned.  Did  he  not 
move  like  the  sole  mourner  to  his  own  funeral  ?  Was  it  not  a 
mercy  to  him  that  the  path  left  the  open  mountain  side  where- 
the  sunshiny  world,  and  the  haunts  of  men,  and  some  spots  to 
him  infinitely  dearer,  could  be  seen ;  and  wound  away  into  that 
dark  glen,  through  which  he  had  to  pass  to  the  yet  lonelier  and 
wilder  seclusion  of  the  hermitage  ?  Was  it  not  like  dismissal  by 
a  gentle  gradual  death  ? 

What  a  contrast  to  the  path  of  that  crime-stained  but  miserable 
wretch,  who,  when  he  became  the  tenant  of  '  the  hermit's  hole'  in 
Culver,  had  vowed  never  to  remount  from  it  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff !  When  he  went  to  take  possession  of  his  cave,  his  way  was 
along  the  ridge  of  that  glorious  height ;  all  nature's  beauty  and 
man  s  pride  were  below  and  around  him  ;  his  step  over  the  edge 
down  to  his  lonely  nest  was  as  an  instantaneous  and  violent 
death.  If  the  other  was  like  death,  animated  enough  to  walk  to 
its  own  decent  interment ;  this  was  like  life  plunging  headlong 
into  its  unnatural  tomb. 

'  The  heavens  were  clear ;  the  sun  was  bright 
O'er  Culver's  proud  and  snowy  height ; 
Sweet  music  sang  among  the  trees — • 
.  -  The  billows  wanton'd  in  the  breeze  ; 

•—But  the  hermit  rush'd  along  unheeding. 
His  soul  was  dark,  his  heart  was  bleeding.' 

All  things  around,  below,  above. 
Spoke,  look'd,  and  breath'd  of  only  love; 
But  the  hermit's  love  to  hate  was  turn'd : 
'■  At  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea  he  spurn'd,-— 

Curs'd  that  false-hearted  one, — and  then 
Leapt  to  his  lone  and  fearful  den. 

'  When  the  dark  and  anti-social  spirit  which  had  possessed  me 
began  to  stand  revealed  in  all  its  deformity, — when  the  spear  of 
Ithuriel  had  touched  it,  and  its  power  was  over,  my  last  and  long- 
est walk  was  to  Shanklin,  and  a  lovely  walk  it  is,  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  bay,  so  that  you  look  down  on  the  boatman's  black- 
boarded  hut,  the  planks  of  which  have  now,  like  their  mastei',  a^ 


long  rest  after  many  a  long  voyage ;  and  the  three  or  fotir  scat-., 
tered  houses,  which  then  were  all  the  buildings  on  the  beach, 
with  a  garden  or  two  clinging  to  the  cliflT,  where  it  had  become 
tame  enough  to  allow  the  hand  of  man  to  touch  it ;  and  the 
inland  road  bending  towards  the  village,  with  the  top  just  visible 
of  the  neat  Methodist  chapel; — primitive  Methodists  should  they 
be  who  worship  in  such  a  spot;  and  the  fort,  the  little  fort  with 
its  pretty  terrors,  five  honeycomb  guns,  and  an  invalid  to  watch 
them,  and  to  hoist  the  flag  once  a  week,  a  |oint  compliment  to 
the  governor  and  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  antique  farm-house  or 
parsonage, — both  perhaps, — and  lowly  church  of  Yaverland;  and 
towards  the  Downs  rising  around,  and  the  opening  where  you  see 
the  water  beyond  the  hills,  and  the  coast  of  the  continent,  as  the 
natives  call  England,  beyond  the  water;  and  the  broad  sandy 
beach  changing,  as  the  cliffs  change  and  become  chalky,  to  a 
rocky  and  pebbly  beach  where  ever  and  anon  the  agates  shine ; 
and  the  red  rock  with  the  idol,  whose  form  the  winds  and  rains 
have  worn  away  since  his  conversion,  so  that  perhaps  even 
now  it  may  not  be  recognized ;  and  the  *  hermit's  hole,'  and 
the  sail  of  the  demon-shi|) ;  and  turning  from  these  and  leaving 
on  the  left  that  grassy  bit  of  broken  ground,  a  Jacob's  ladder, 
--^and  angels  might  tr^ad  it, — from  the  lofty  eliff-top  to  the- 
billows'  edge,  you  pass  the  *  high  buildings,'  which  have  long 
ceased  to  be  barracks,  and  become  a  shelter  and  a  picture;  and 
through  fields  which  are  fertile  to  the  very  verge  of  the  cliffs, 
the  golden  corn  bending  and  waving  over  their  brown  brows; 
and  along  lanes,  with  here  and  there  a  cottage  all  rich  in  flowers, 
with  more  beauty  than  flowers  have  any>vhere  but  where  they 
love  to  grow ;  and  then  on  that  crumbling  brink,  and  round 
that  deep  but  narrow  chasm,  and  down  till  the  world  is  all  shut; 
out,  and  up  till  the  «  world  is  all  before  you  where  to  choose,'  and" 
you  choose  Shanklin ;  Shanklin  with  its  beautiful  chine,  as  the 
islanders  call  those  singular  ravines  which  open  in  their  cliffs 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Shanklin  with  its  beautiful  hostelry 
where  you  may  rest,  with  turf  inwrought  with  harebells  for  your 
carpet,  and  thick  blossoming  myrtles  for  your  tapestry  ;  Shanklin 
with  its  beautiful  church,  •  beautiful  for  situation,'  as  the  royal 
Psalmist  said  of  Mount  Zion,  and  where  meet  it  is  that  He  should 
be  adored  whose  word  you  may  hear  and  whose  works  you  may 
behold  at  the  same  moment ;  He  who  made  earth,  sea,  and  sky,: 
which  are  smiling  around  in  all  their  loveliness  and  grandeurv: 
This  is  no  place  for  dark  or  wild  imaginings,  or  for  the  excited 
extravagance  of  which  I  have  recorded  some  illustrations,  and 
which  ever  alternates  with  deep  depression.  And  when  I  reached 
it,  I  had  been  raised  above  their  power  and  their  indulgence.^ 
The  external  harmony  of  nature  found  at  length  a  corresponding* 
harmony  within.  The  various  objects  of  that  scene,  from  Culver' 
Cliff"  to  Shanklin  church,  are  monuraentsofsuffering,  of  struggles,^ 
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of  emotions,  of  convalescence,  of  restoration  to  the  gi*eat  family  of 
man.  The  memory  of  Sandown  Bay  will  never  fade  within  me. 
Again  I  say,  I  love  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Look  on  it  from  Ports- 
down  hill,  lying  there  in  its  little  length,  like  a  sleeping  infant,  and 
say,  is  it  not  a  thing  to  be  loved  ?  Beautiful  nursling  of  sea  and 
sky,  farewell — and  bless  thee  i 

Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  little  isle  ! 
Heaven  in  love  is  o'er  thee  bending, 
Like  a  mother  o'er  her  child. 
When  by  sport  to  sleep  beguil'd, 
Love,  and  pride,  and  gladness  blending, 
In  the  bright  fondness  of  her  smile, — 
Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  little  isle  ! 

Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  little  isle ! 

Ocean  his  rough  arm  is  throwing 

Round  thee,  as  his  baby-boy, 

With  a  father's  manly  joy  ; 

His  billows  love,  when  tides  are  flowing, 

To  lave  thy  form  so  infantile, — 

Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  little  isle  ! 
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Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ritchie  and  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Stannus.     Edinburgh.     1831. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Bingham,  Junior,  by  Thomas  Cooke, 
Junior.     Portsmouth.     1832. 

We  put  these  pamphlets  together,  because  they  have  a  common  cha- 
racter, the  object  of  each  being  the  rebuke  of  insolent  and  vituperative 
language.  That  theological  controversy  should  ever  assume  the  form 
of  personality,  is  doubtless  a  great  evil ;  but  it  is  not  an  evil  altogether 
unmixed  with  good.  The  spirit  of  a  party  may  often  be  best  under- 
stood by  contemplating  it  in  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual. There  are  many  who,  when  the  self-named  orthodox  assume 
infallibility,  and  fulminate  damnation,  although  they  feel  that  all  is 
not  right,  yet  have  by  no  means  so  strong  a  perception  of  the  nature 
and  degree  of  the  wrong,  as  when  individual  is  brought  into  contact 
with  individual ;  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Bingham,  jun.  talks  of  the 
guilt  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Kell,  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ritchie  denounces 
the  blasphemy  of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Stannus  ;  and  both  represent  the 
objects  of  their  dislike  as  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church  here, 
and  of  Christian  blessings  hereafter.  There  is  nothing  said  by  such 
persons,  on  such  occasions,  but  what  their  creed  says,  everywhere  and 
always,  as  distinctly ;  but  the  spirit  is  more  plainly  manifested  when 
its  assumption  is  personified  in  one  individual,  and  its  anathema  is 
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fixed  upon  another  individual.  Those  who  would  beh'eve  that  Socinl- 
anism  has  a  cloven  foot,  while  the  assertion  is  only  abstract  and  inde- 
finite, may  perhaps  be  moved  to  doubt  when  the  Rev.  Richard 
Bingham's  finger  points  to  the  Rev.  Edmund  Kell's  boots.  And  the 
Rev.  T.  B.  Stannus  may  be  personally  known  to  many  who  are 
moderately  orthodox,  who,  never  having  heard  him  in  conversation 
blaspheme,  that  is,  speak  evil  of  any  respectable  person  whatever,  will 
be  backward  to  believe,  even  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Ritchie,  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  deliberately,  of  his  Saviour 
and  his  God.  Such  vituperations  are  nothing  more  than  the  theory  of 
orthodoxy  reduced  to  practice,  and  made  level  lo  the  meanest  capa- 
cities. And  it  may  not  be  amiss  that  as  we  often  rebuke  the  individual 
in  the  system,  so  we  should  sometimes  rebuke  the  system  in  the  indi- 
vidual. Mr.  Stannus  has  done  this  with  becoming  spirit ;  a  spirit,  we 
mean,  not  unbecoming  a  Christian  minister,  who  has  been  nnprovokedly 
insulted ;  and  he  says,  that  when  he  sent  the  correspondence  to  the 
press,  he  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  a  reply  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night ;  but  we  believe  that  for  a  satisfactory  reply  he  may  wait  to 
eternity.  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke's  ability  in  a  case  of  necessity  to  inflict 
wholesome  flagellation  has  been  before  evinced  on  several  occasions, 
one  of  which  was  felt  so  long  and  strongly  as  to  call  for  his  present 
disciplinary  exercise.  The  Rev.  Richard  Bingham  has  been  stimu- 
lated, it  seems,  to  speechify  to  the  Bible  Society  last  year,  and  since 
that  to  pamphletize  the  public,  by  the  soreness  yet  remaining  from  the 
lashes  inflicted  on  his  impertinence  and  bigotry  at  a  Bible  Society 
meeting  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1824.  Of  that 
meeting  he  himself  tells  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  in  this  instance, 
tells  us  truly,  '  1  found  myself  suddenly  assailed,  and  eventually  put 
DOWN  by  a  gentleman  on  the  platform,  who,  I  discovered,  was  a  lay 
member  of  a  Socinian  congregation  in  the  place.'  The  Rev,  Richard 
Bingham,  jun.  should  take  care  how  he  catches  tartars. 


A  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature.    Vol.  II.     By 

J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  MA. 
Mr,  Clahke  has  completed  the  account  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  com- 
menced by  his  father.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
His  own  opinions  are  sometimes  interposed,  we  think,  rather  unneces- 
sarily ;  but  commonly  his  abridgments  and  analyses  of  the  writings  of 
that  motley  race  called  the  Fathers,  are  all  that  could  be  wished.  He 
stops  short  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  instead  of  contiiming 
the  catalogue  to  the  invention  of  printing,  as  was  originally  intended, 
from  a  sense  of  the  increasing  and  exceeding  worthlessness  of  the 
materials.  '  The  authors  were  generally  either  hair-splitting  casuists, 
or  contemptible  enthusiasts ;  and  the  reader,  when  he  knows  that  the 
fourteenth  century  is  still  more  deficient,  both  in  interest  and  informa- 
tion, than  the  thirteenth,  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  thank  the  author 
who  ceased  his  labours  at  a  period  when  there  was  no  more  either  to 
instruct  the  head  or  mend  the  heart.'  For  continuing  them  so  long, 
and  rendering  them  so  complete,  the  author  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Christian  antiquities,  real  and 
nominal ;  and  we  especially  recommend  his  work  to  young  ministers 
of  all  denominations. 
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On  the  Nineteenth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England.     (Library  of 

Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  No.  26.)  Westley.  1832. 
The  numbers  of  this  publication  have  of  late  been  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  attacks  upon  the  Established  Church,  often  vigorous,  often 
coarse,  and  often  inconsistent.  All  these  epithets  apply  to  the  present 
iiumber.  It  shows  that  the  church  is  unchurched  by  its  own  articles. 
The  definition  in  Art.  XIX.  is  seized  with  a  strong  hand,  and  it  comes 
thundering  like  a  battering-ram  against  the  walls  till  the  whole  fabric 
is  demolished.  Thus,  to  use  the  choice  phraseology  of  the  writer,  and 
establish  our  second  allegation,  the  Episcopalians  are  made  '  to  damn 
their  own  church.'  Such  is  his  mode  of  showing  (to  cite  another  spe- 
cimen of  his  taste)  his  '  faithful  adherence  to  the  rights  of  the  celestial 
CeBsar* 

It  seems,  and  yet  it  is  very  obvious,  to  have  been  wholly  unsuspected 
by  the  writer,  that  his  use  of  the  Episcopalian  definition  of  a  church, 
which  he  unconditionally  adopts,  might  be  turned  against  himself,  and 
so  doughty  a  champion  be  slain  with  his  own  sword.  *  The  visible 
church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the 
pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  administered,  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requi- 
site to  the  same.'  Now  it  is  true  that  here  is  no  mention  of  legal 
establishment,  nor  of  a  liturgy ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  confession  of  the  Trinity,  nor  of  any  other  creed  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  '  faithful  men*  who  may  congregate  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  the  '  pure  word,'  and  attend  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  '  according  to  Christ's  ordinance.'  Yet  it  would  be  to  little 
purpose  that  the  most  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  if  they  would  not 
confess  to  more  than  he  taught,  should  present  themselves  for  com- 
munion to  a  congregational  church.  They  might  knock  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  opened  unto  them.  Faithfulness  would  be  sent  back  to  learn 
his  catechism.  The  congregational  church,  in  its  administrations,  deals 
with  honest  men  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Dr.  Caius.  '  Vat  shall 
de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ?  Dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come 
into  my  closet.'  Let  the  •  Evangelical  Dissenters,'  by  whom  these 
tracts  are  put  forth,  look  to  themselves.  Let  them  cease  to  barricade 
the  Lord's  table  with  their  creeds.  Let  them  throw  it  open,  as  he  left 
it ;  and  then  they  may  wield  the  sword  of  Goliah  against  the  establish- 
ment without  cutting  their  own  fingers. 

A  little  bit  of  Jesuitry  occurs  at  p.  49,  which  savours  much  more  of 
the  advocate,  making  out  a  plausible  case  anyhow,  than  of  the  fair  dis- 
putant.    '  A  visible  church  of  Christ,  then,  is  a  congregation.     We  say 
a  church,  for  though  the  English  uses  the  definite  article  and  speaks  of 
the  church,  the  Latin,  which  was  composed  at  the  same  time,  and  is  of 
equal  authority,  may  be  rendered  a  church.'     It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  any  man  could  write  this  without  being  conscious  of  the  trick  he 
was  attempting  to  put  upon  the  understandings  of  his  readers.     We 
will  say  nothing  of  the  historical  and  chronological  curiosity  of  the 
original  and  the  translation  having  been  both  '  composed  at  the  same 
time  ;'  if  eo,  it  was  a  singular  event ;  but  let  that  pass.     It  may  readily 
be  admitted   that  'the  Latin  is  of  equal  authority'  with  the  English 
translation.     But  it  also  happens,  in  this  case,  that  the  English  transla- 
tion is  of  equal  authority  with  the  Latin  original ;  the  articles   having 
been  subscribed  in  both  languages.     The  interpretation  is  thus  fixed. 
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The  construction  is  open  to  no  discussion.  The  authority  of  convo- 
cation enforces  the  definite  article.  *  Ecclesia  visibilis'  may  not  be 
rendered  a  visible  church.  And  even  if  the  writer  had  forgotten,  or 
remembered  pervertedly,  the  history  to  which  he  appeals,  still  the  con- 
nexion in  which  the  expression  occurs  was  before  him.  The  nineteenth 
article  is  one  of  a  long:  series  of  propositions  relative  to  church  p^overn- 
ment.  They  are  all  connected.  It  must  be  a  church,  or  the  Church, 
all  through  ;  and  the  former  would  violate  the  manifest  intention  of  the 
framers  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  The  author's  translation, 
and  all  that  hangs  upon  it,  is  not  worth  a  straw ;  and  so  he  might,  and 
we  could  almost  say  must,  have  known. 

After  all  deductions,  however,  the  Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Know- 
ledge is  a  valuable  publication,  and  we  rejoice  very  much  in  its  success, 
especially  considering  *  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth.' 

Cholera,  as  it  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Towns  of  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead.  By  T.  M.  Greenhow.  London:  Highley,  Fleet  Street, 
pp.  162. 

Whatevkr  may  be  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  the  alarm 
which  has  prevailed,  and  is,  in  many  districts,  prevailing  about  Cholera, 
it  is  certain  that  the  disease  is  very  curious,  and  worth  the  attention  of 
the  unprofessional,  as  well  as  the  medical  disputants  concerning  its 
principle  of  progression.  Every  body  is  conscious  of  a  personal  inte- 
rest in  whatever  is  discovered  respecting  it  ;  every  body  reads  what 
newspapers  and  placards  have  to  say  upon  it ;  and  all  whom  we  have 
met  with  inquire  into  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  witnessed  its 
exhibition  in  this  country.  Every  body  would  therefore  read  this  book 
if  every  body  had  it  lying  beside  him  :  and  well  worthy  is  it  of  being 
read.  It  is  the  first  absolutely  satisfactory  account  we  have  been  able 
to  meet  with,  making  the  whole  case  clear  to  the  public  as  well  as  the 
profession,  classifying  the  cases  so  as  distinctly  to  niark  the  stages  of 
the  disease,  giving  incontrovertible  evidence  of  its  non-contagion,  and 
bringing  an  adequate  proportion  of  experience  to  bear  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  sound  principles  of  practice.  Its  author  well  understands 
the  principles  of  philosophizing,  and  in  no  case  is  the  exercise  of  those 
principles  more  wanted,  and  at  no  period  in  relation  to  this  disease 
could  their  exhibition  be  more  seasonable.  We  wish  every  Board  of 
Health  would  study  this  book,  and  see  what  the  disease  really  is,  how 
it  approaches,  how  it  maybe  arrested,  and  how,  when  it  is  not  arrested, 
it  ought  to  be  treated.  Here  we  have  the  condensed,  arranged  ex- 
perience of  one  who  has  watched  the  manifestations  of  the  malady  in 
its  worst  forms,  who  has  removed  it  in  some  cases,  warded  it  oil"  in 
others,  and  reasoned  successfully  upon  it  in  all.  For  the  accuwcy  of 
this  statement,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  narrative  of  cases. 

The  fifth  case  is  a  buffet  for  the  contagionists.  It  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain more  than  negative  evidence  against  contagion;  but  here  the 
evidence  is  positive  enough  :  and  if  the  wise  ones  '.n  authority  had 
known  how  to  reason  upon  such  facts  as  well  as  our  author,  the  nation 
would  have  had  to  grapple  with  the  natural  force  only  of  an  evil  to 
which  their  delusions  have  added  tenfold  power. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  do  as  we  have  involuntarily  done, — to  read 
this  book  twice  ;  first,  to  learn  about  cholera,  and  then  to  admire  its 
philosophy.  X  3 
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Thoughts  on  the  New  Era  of  Society.     By  C.  Rosser. 
Table-talk  on  the  State  of   Society,  Coinpetition  and    Co-operation, 
Labour  and  Capital,  Morals  and  Religion.     Birmingham. 

The  first  of  these  tracts  is  the  production  of  a  mind  labouring  under 
convictions  of  mighty  truths  respecting  man  and  society,  but  not  yet 
trained  to  exhibit  those  convictions  in  their  mutual  connection  and 
natural  order.  A  lecture,  delivered  to  auditors  from  the  working- 
classes, — a  single  lecture,  comprehending  all  the  great  principles  on 
which  human  character  ought  to  be  formed,  and  social  relations  organ- 
ized, is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  now  hourly  arising.  Tiiat  these 
principles  are  huddled  together,  without  their  connexion  being  clearly- 
traceable,  and  that  they  are  announced  in  the  form  of  assertion,  makes 
the  token  all  the  more  significant.  Convictions  are  crowding  upon  the 
mind  of  the  multitude  so  fast,  that  there  has  yet  been  no  time  to 
arrange  them  ;  and  men  are  too  busy  declaring  their  own  knowledge 
to  consider  how  they  may  best  lead  others  to  attain  it,  instead  of  press- 
ing it  upon  them.  These  things,  while  they  show  that  the  new  era 
is  coming,  show  also  that  it  is  not  come  ;  for  then  the  philosophy 
■which  we  find  intimated  in  publications  like  these,  will  be  expanded 
into  system,  and  substantiated  by  stated  facts ;  and  the  soimdness  of 
heart  manifested  through  them  will  have  for  its  concomitant,  an  intel- 
lect, not  only  vigorous  but  well  disciplined. 

The  other  publication  at  the  head  of  our  notice  is  a  sign,  of  which 
we  cannot  see  too  many;  a  sign  that  the  educated  and  reflective  are 
discharging  their  proper  office:  uniting  themselves  with  the  classes 
above  and  below  them,  with  the  view  of  assisting  in  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  necessary  and  good  things  of  life.  This  dialogue 
is  admirably  conducted  ;  and  it  is  cheering  to  see  such  talent  and 
cultivation  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  people.  We  are  not  going 
to  enter  now  on  the  discussion  of  its  leading  point, — usually  deemed  a 
knotty  point, — the  principle  of  co-operation  as  applied  by  Mr.  Owen. 
We  will  only  refer  to  it  as  being  stated  here  in  a  manner  equally  inte- 
resting and  moderate.  Our  only  objection  to  its  perfect  fairness  is, 
that  the  wide  relation  which  the  co-operative  system  bears  to  the  greater 
system  of  which  it  forms  a  part  not  being  followed  out,  the  whole  evi- 
dence is  not  before  the  reader.  Much  remains  to  be  said  about  the 
relations  of  capital  and  population  which  might  modify  the  reader's 
opinion  considerably.  But  as  far  as  he  goes,  we  give  the  co-operatives 
joy  of  their  advocate. 


Mr*  Buckingham's  Defence  of  his  Public   and   Private  Character. 

Sheffield.  1832.  8vo.  pp.  187. 
Mr.  Buckingham  is  an  able,  an  active,  and  an  injured  man.  His 
life  has  been  a  varied  and  an  adventurous  one,  even  from  early  boy- 
hood. His  literary  acquirements  are  highly  creditable  to  him,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  made,  while 
those  circumstances  have  also  enabled  him  to  gain  more  knowledge 
by  personal  observation  than  other  students  obtain  imperfectly  from 
books.  He  has  at  once  familiarized  his  mind  with  the  political  science 
of  Europe,  and  his  senses  with  the  scenery  of  Asia.     Accordingly, 
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rliany  of  his  schemes,  literary  and  commercial,  have  been  marked  by 
an  oriental  maa^nificence  in  their  conception ;  but  they  have  been 
distinguished  also  by  genuine  philanthropy  in  their  tendency.  His 
whole  life  has  been  one  of  enterprise,  and  consequently  sometimes  of 
disappointment,  and  sometimes  of  conflict ;  and  consequently,  again, 
he  has  enemies  both  public  and  private.  A  circumstance  occurred  last 
year,  which  excited  this  enmity  to  activity.  Events  have  made  Mr. 
Buckingham  a  lecturer ;  and  a  very  interesting  lecturer  he  is :  and 
some  of  the  good  people  of  Sheffield,  in  return  for  his  enlightening 
them  from  his  abundant  stores  of  knowledge,  concerning  the  various 
countries  of  the  East,  and  our  political  and  commercial  relations  with 
those  countries,  determined,  in  the  event  of  the  Reform  Bill  recogniz- 
ing their  right  to  be  represented,  to  exert  themselves  to  send  Mr. 
Buckingham  to  the  House  of  Commons.  A  requisition,  respectably 
signed,  was  accordingly  forwarded  to  him.  This  proceeding  became 
the  occasion  of  attacks  upon  his  character  in  a  Sheffield  newspaper. 
Mr.  Buckingham  returned  to  Sheffield,  and  challenged  his  anony- 
mous accuser  to  a  public  meeting.  The  challenge  was  not  accepted, 
and  Mr.  Buckingham  defended  himself  against  the  various  allegations 
which  had  been  made,  iu  a  manner  which  was  unanimously  regarded, 
by  a  vast  multitude  which  had  assembled  together,  as  most  completely 
satisfactory  and  triumphant.  But  an  accuser,  who  would  neither 
appear  nor  avow  himself,  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  this  award.  The 
charges  were  renewed,  or  others  adduced  ;  and  after  much  skirmishing 
in  the  newspapers,  it  was  judged  desirable  that  a  complete  and  con- 
nected reply  to  the  whole  should  be  put  forth.  Hence  the  pamphlet 
before  us.  Its  primary  object  is  to  satisfy  the  electors  (as  they  are 
to  be)  of  Sheffield  of  the  trust-worthiness  of  their  candidate  who  is  to 
be.  So  far  as  those  allegations  are  circulated  elsewhere,  we'  can  only 
say,  that  no  man  ought  to  believe  them  until  after  this  pamphlet  has 
been  read,  nor  to  repeat  them  until  after  it  has  been  refuted. 


The  Cabinet  Annual  Register,  and  Historical,  Political,  Biographical^ 
a7id  Miscellaneous  Chronicle  fur  the  year  1831.  London.  Wash- 
bourne. 

A  CHEAP,  comprehensive,  and  useful  summary  of  facts,  and  collection 
of  documents.  It  is  intended  to  be  the  commencement  of  an  annual 
series  ;  and  the  editor  puts  in  a  plea  for  charitable  judgment  on  it,  as 
a  first  attempt.  He  hopes  *  that  if,  as  a  whole,  his  compilation  is 
deemed  valuable,  it  will  not  be  too  severely  criticised  in  parts.'  But 
he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  value  of  the  whole  is  very  much  de- 
pendent upon  accuracy  in  particulars.  If  there  be  a  '  celebrated* 
individual,  whose  name  is  Robert,  he  must  not  call  him  George,  (p.  384). 
In  speaking  of  persons  or  institutions,  he  must  not  implicitly  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  newspapers  which  are  hostile  to  them.  Unless  on 
the  supposition  of  his  having  done  so,  we  cannot  account  for  the  com- 
plete tissue  of  misrepresentations  which  he  has  put  forth  concerning 
the  National  Political  Union.  That  institution  never  called  itself 
'  Grand,'  or  *  Central ;'  it  never  had  *  district'  or  '  parochial  branches;* 
nor  has  it  ever  put  forth  any  document  which  Lord  Melbourne  *  de- 
nounced as  treasonable ;'  nor  has  anything  in  its  plan  or  objects  ever 
been  declared,  by  any  respectable  authority,  to  be   '  seditious '  or 
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*  illegal ;'  nor  has  Sir  Francis  Burdett  seceded  from  it ;  nor,  in  short, 
is  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  what  is  said  in  this  volume  concerning 
one  of  the  purest  attempts  ever  made  to  conciliate  and  unite  all  classes, 
for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  obtaining  political  rights,  but  of  pro- 
moting mutual  confidence,  sound  knowledge,  and  social  improvement. 
Of  course,  newspapers  must  furnish  the  materials  for  such  an  annual 
compilation ;  but  their  authority  must  be  better  weighed  in  future. 
The  editor  must  exercise  his  judgment  more  in  this  matter.  His 
diligence  seems  exemplary.  An  abstract  of  the  New  Population 
Returns,  and  many  other  valuable  tables  and  documents,  are  appended 
to  the  historical  and  biographical  records  which  constitute  the  main 
portion  of  the  volume. 


Outlines  of  a  Constitution  for  the  University  of  London.     By  James 
Yates,  F.L.S.  and  G.S.     Baldwin. 

The  London  University  has  sadly  disappointed  our  expectations  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Yates  for  the  aid  which  he  has 
afforded  by  his  personal  exertions,  and  by  the  publication  of  this 
pamphlet,  towards  retrieving  its  affairs,  providing  for  its  prosperity, 
and  accomplishing  the  useful  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted. 
The  alterations  implied  in  the  scheme  before  us  are  chiefly  such  as 
tend  to  bring  the  London  University  into  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
continental  universities.  It  is  recommended  that  the  professors  be 
made  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  form  for  this 
purpose  a  Senatus  Academicus ;  that  the  members  be  divided  into 
Faculties,  the  medical,  the  juridical,  and  the  philosophical  ;  that  certain 
regulations  be  adopted  td  render  the  council  more  efficient  and  respon- 
sible ;  and  that  professors  and  graduates  be  considered  as  members 
of  the  body,  with  the  same  rights  as  those  now  enjoyed  by  the  donors 
of  50/.  Some  of  these  suggestions,  or,  at  least,  the  first  of  them,  has, 
we  understand,  been  adopted  by  the  proprietors.  They  will,  we  hope, 
bestow  on  all  of  them  that  serious  consideration  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  a  gentleman  so  extensively  acquainted 
with  institutions  of  this  description,  and  so  zealous  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  London  University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  Old  Subscriber,  and  to  several  other  correspondents,  for  some 
friendly  hints  relative  to  the  management  of  the  '  Monthly  Repository,'  and  the 
'  Unitarian  Chronicle.'  We  cannot  act  upon  all  of  them,  because  they  are,  in  some 
points,  dissimilar  and  contradictory  ;  but  no  suggestion  has  been  dismissed  without 
attention. 

The  following  remarks  were  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  our  February  number.  We 
perfectly  coincide  in  them : — '  I  am  disposed  sometimes  to  doubt  whether  we  do  not 
carry  the  anonymous  system  too  far  in  our  periodicals.  It  may  be  useful,  sometimes, 
in  order  to  give  an  argument  some  chance  of  being  judged  of  by  its  own  merits  ;  but 
■where  there  is  no  purpose  o'f  that  kind  to  be  served,  I  cannot  help  wishing  often  that 
I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  much  useful  and 
agreeable  information.  In  the  political  press,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
system  of  concealment  has  done  mischief  by  severing  the  connexion  which  ought 
always  to  exist  between  public  and  private  character,  and  by  aftbrding  facilities  to  a 
dereUctiou  of  principle  and  consistency,  (to  say  nothing  of  etiU  more  disgraceful 
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moiivea,)  which  have  brought  the  general  reputation  of  political  vrit^rs  to  a  very  low 
ebb.  Surely  it  is  desirable,  that  men  who  have  the  management  of  such  formidable 
engines,  for  good  or  for  ill,  as  7'Ae  Timet  or  the  Morning  Chronicle,  should  have  the 
check  of  public  opinion  placed  on  them  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  knowa 
and  narrowly  watched  by  those  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  their  integrity  as  well 
as  ability.' 

Two  protests  have  been  sent  us,  and  arc  subjoined,  against  opinions  expressed  ia 
this  work.  They  are  not  accompanied  with  any  comment,  because  both  subjects  may 
probably,  before  long,  be  brought  under  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  a  more  ample 
and  satisfactory  manner  than  that  of  rejoinder  on  the  present  occasion  :— 

'  To  THE  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository. 

*  Sm, — You  conduct  your  publication  upon  a  principle  I  very  much  approve — con- 
necting a  review  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  community  with  its  rehgious 
objects.  The  attempt  to  separate  these  interests  from  what  may  be  considered 
doctrinal,  would  be  to  make  more  of  faith  and  less  of  practice,  while  the  latter  is  the 
essential,  the  former  involuntary,  and  not  absolutely  in  the  power  of  any  individual. 
Under  your  own  classification,  then,  I  claim  a  right  to  remonstrate  with  you  on  your 
mixing  up  the  large  interests  of  the  community,  the  landowner,  the  sillc  manufac- 
turer, the  timber  merchant,  and  the  shipowner, — these  comiwsing  the  vital  interestg 
of  the  country, — with  the  slaveholder.  The  struggle  these  respective  interests  (except 
the  slaveholder)  are  making  against  the  innovations  imposed  upon  them  by  theorists, 
is  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  admit  of  sarcasm,  and  is  making  too  great 
ravages  amongst  the  labouring  poor,  which,  remember,  constitutes  a  great  portion  of 
the  morals  of  the  country.  If  profitable  labour  is  destroyed,  all  motive  to  industry  is 
considerably  lessened.  The  former  protection,  under  which  the  country  flourished, 
being  withdrawn,  and  foreign  competition  being  encouraged,  is  demonstrably  the 
occasion  of  most  of  the  misery  that  exists ;  with  the  want  of  taxation  being  takeu 
from  ])roperty  instead  of  poverty.  It  is  too  much  to  witness  these  direful  effects,  and 
have  the  attempts  that  are  making  by  all  practical  men  for  their  removal,  stigmatized 
as  monopoly  and  tlaveholderi.  I  am  sure  I  am  too  well  known  in  your  connexion  to 
be  accused  of  wishing  to  uphold  injustice.  It  is,  Sir,  the  principle  of  justice  to  our- 
selves, without  any  personal  or  partial  interest,  that  has  rendered  me  the  uniform  and 
constant  enemy  to  what  is  called  free  trade,  better  known  by  the  name  of  robbery,— 
designating  the  persons  in  power,  acting  upon  it,  as  better  fit  for  Bedlam  or  the  Tower 
than  statesmen:  tliey  have  introduced  a  system  ujion  which  no  reciprocity  (the  pre« 
text  for  it)  can  exist,  and  the  effects  are  ruin  to  the  master  and  starvation  to  the  men. 
These  facts  ought  to  engage  every  moralist  (in  which  term  I  include  religionist)  to 
exert  every  means  for  the  removal  of  so  great  a  calamity  to  our  sufTeriug  country  as 
that  foreign  competition  that  does  not  meet  with  reciprocity.  Hoping  you  will  bo 
more  cautious  in  your  future  classification,  and  not  stigmatize  honest  endeavours  for 
that  protection  to  our  labour,  which  the  burthens  of  the  country  render  essentially 
necessary  and  just  to  our  well  being, 

'  I  remain,  Sir,  truly  yours, 

«  Hackney,  I2th  Jan.  1832.'  *  Jambs  YocNa. 

'To  TUB  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository. 

'  SiH, — I  am  indebted  to  your  liberality  for  the  insertion  of  the  slight  notice  I  sent 
you  of  Dr.  Ilincks's  recent  pamphlet  on  Irish  Tithes,  assuming  the  form  which  it  did, 
and  not  being,  as  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  in  accordance  with  your  own  sentiments. 
You  and  I  agree  in  the  grand  principles,  that  the  present  Protestant  Established 
(Jhurch  has  no  claim  to  its  revenues,  but  that  which  is  founded  on  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  that  the  sooner  it  is  deprived  of  them,  consistently  with  justice  to  individuals,  the 
better.  It  seems  we  cannot  quite  agree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tithe  ought  to  be 
disposed  of,  nor,  perhaps,  as  to  what  it  is  which  justice  towards  individuals,  now 
holding  situations  in  the  Church,  requires.  You  say,  in  your  r.ote,  that  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  our  ablest  political  economists,  that  tithe  falls  on  the  consumer.  Certainly 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  very  able  men,  whose  opinions  ought  always  to  be  received  with 
respect ;  but  the  question  is  not  to  be  settled  by  authority,  and,  if  it  were,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  to  whom  we  ought  to  listen.  Ricardo,  Mill,  and  M'Culloch,  assure  us  that 
taxes  on  land  fall  on  the  consumer ;  but  Adara  Smith  lays  it  down  as  positively 
that  they  all  fall  on  the  landlord  ;  Perronet  Thompson  now  defends  the  same  doctrine; 
Smith  is  also  supported  by  Jeaii-I3aptiste  Say.    ilunoug  such  men,  who  shall  presume 
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to  strike  the  balance  of  talent  and  judgment  ? — we  can  tut  look  to  their  reasons,  and 
form  an  opinion  for  ourselves. 

•  I  must  not  think  of  occupying  your  pages  by  a  statement  of  the  reasoning.which 
has  satisfied  my  mind.  It  is  manifest  that  our  decision  of  the  question  chiefly  dcpeuds 
on  our  view  of  the  circumstances  which  regulate  price.  Does  not  the  produce  of 
land,  in  every  thickly-peopled  country,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  quantity  of  good 
land  within  a  convenient  distance,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  our  own  coxmtry, 
in  consequence  of  corn-laws,  sell  at  a  tnonopuly  price,  which  is  considerably  and  per- 
manently elevated  above  the  average  cost  of  production  ?  It  is  said  this  price  is  the 
cost  of  production  (the  necessary  expenditure,  with  the  usual  profits)  on  the  poorest 
land,  which  is  obliged  to  be  cultivated  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  supply ;  but  it 
is  answered — laud  of  a  certain  quality  is  brought  into  cultivation  (or,  which  is  the 
same  thiug,  additional  produce  is  obtained  from  better  land  by  additional  expenditure, 
producing  a  proportionably  less  return  than  the  previous  expenditure),  because 
com  sells  at  a  price  which  will  allow  of  this  being  done  with  advantage.  The 
high  price  of  corn,  which  is  as  much  as  men  will  give  for  it  rather  than  do  without  it, 
is  the  cause  of  inferior  land  being  cultivated,  or  additional  capital  being  employed  on 
land — ^not  the  consequence  of  this  more  costly  cultivation.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
landlord  alone  can  permanently  profit  by  the  monopoly  price.  The  tenant  must  be 
content  with  the  return  of  his  expenditure,  together  with  such  profits  as  the  degree  of 
competition  amongst  his  class,  and  the  customs  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs, 
render  usual. 

'  In  Ireland  a  population  too  great  for  the  present  capital  of  the  country  causing  great 
numbers  to  have  no  prospect  of  employment  but  what  agriculture  affords,  creates  a 
competition  for  the  land;  which  obliges  the  tenant  to  be  content  with  almost  as  little  as 
will  support  life. 

*  This  wretched  state  of  things  is  the  consequence  not  of  tithe,  taxes,  or  exac- 
tion of  any  kind,  but  of  too  great  competition  in  a  particular  employment.  Of 
course,  as  price  is  independent  of  these  circumstances,  the  landlord  (together  with  the 
larger  tenants,  called  middlemen,  where  there  are  such,)  gets  all  the  difference  between 
the  whole  produce  and  the  necessary  expenditure  with  the  miserable  subsistence  which 
the  tenant  is  obliged,  by  competition,  to  accept.  The  question,  who  pays  the  tithe, 
is  the  question,  who  would  be  benefited  by  their  abolition.  Would  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce fall  ?  No ;  for  the  demand  and  supply  remain  the  same.  The  buyers  are  willing 
to  give  so  much,  rather  than  not  have  what  is  offered  ;  the  sellers  try  how  much  they 
can  get,  and  find  this  to  be  the  limit.  Would  rents  rise  ?  Yes  !  for  the  competition 
for  land  will  not  allow  tenants  to  retain,  when  present  leases  expire,  more  than  the 
usual  profit  on  the  capital  they  employ,  and  the  surplus  above  this  constitutes  rent. 
The  landlord,  then,  must  be,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  real  gainer :  of  course  he  is  now 
the  loser  by  tithes  being  paid  ;  and  so  he  ought  to  be  ;  for  it  was  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors who  gave  the  tithes,  meaning  to  give  them  for  ever ;  and  every  purchaser 
gives  a  less  price  for  his  estate  in  consideration  of  tithes.  The  question,  then,  fur  the 
nation  is, — whether  the  landowners,  who  by  means  of  corn-laws  have  so  long  luijustly 
increased  their  own  gains  at  the  public  expense,  are  to  receive  in  addition  a  present 
of  an  immense  national  property,  to  which  they  have  no  equitable  claim,  and  which 
may,  if  well  employed,  so  greatly  relieve  all  classes  of  the  community  ? 

'  I  advance  these  opinions,  Sir,  as  my  present  sincere  convictions,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  your  judgment,  and  only  wishing  to  be  assisted  to  see  the  truth  if  I  am  in 
error.  I  know  that  your  feelings  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
information  from  you  or  from  others  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject  will,  I  hope, 
justify  my  taking  this  notice  of  your  note.  As  for  the  case  of  incumbents,  I  cannot 
help  still  regarding  it  as  that  of  a  contract  for  life,  except  in  cases  of  gross  misconduct; 
and  as  the  individual  is  led  often  to  enter  into  pecuniary  engagements  founded  on  the 
belief  of  his  having  a  certain  income  for  life,  I  hardly  think  that  justice  could  be  done 
in  reducing  him ;  yet  I  think  I  should  not  greatly  quarrel  with  your  notions  of  what 
justice  and  humanity  require, 

*  The  Author  of  the  Review  of  Dk.  Hincks's  Pamphlet  on  Tithes.' 
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On  the  24th  of  March  last,  died  at  Weimar  suddenly,  without 
pain,  and  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  the  poet  Goethe. 
Thus  has  an  enviable  death  terminated  a  life  of  glory  ;  and  now 
that  without  rashness  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  that  life,  it 
may  be  pronounced,  according  to  all  outward  signs,  happy  as 
well  as  splendid,  beyond  any  that  literary  history  records.  For 
more  than  half  a  century — and  the  greater  number  of  these  were 
years  of  war  which  desolated  all  Europe — he  devoted  himself 
quietly  and  uninterruptedly  to  the  composition  of  works  of  genius, 
and  to  the  pursuits  of  science ;  and  the  former,  at  least,  were  a 
series  of  triumphs  and  victories.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  career 
he  acquired  an  immediate  celebrity :  a  rock  on  which  many  a 
rising  genius  has  perished,  but  which  did  not  divert  him  from 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  destined  task — a  life  of  intellectual  labour ; 
and,  unstimulated  by  want,  produced  works  which  in  quantity 
only,  without  regard  to  their  worth,  are  such  as  few  men  ever 
wrote  before  except  for  bread  *.  It  is  literally  true,  that  there  is 
no  one  form  of  poetry,  or  of  composition  allied  to  poetry,  apper- 
taining either  to  ancient  or  modern  literature,  in  which  he  has 
not  produced  a  work  that,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  learned 
of  his  country,  is  considered  as  a  masterpiece.  Nor  does  this 
comprehend  the  reach  of  his  powers.  So  little  was  Goethe  a 
mere  poet,  that  were  it  possible  to  abstract  the  poetic  element 
from  his  works,  and  reduce  them  to  a  caput  mortuum,  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  investigations  into  the  natural  world,  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  contemplations  of  man  and  society,  would  secure 
him  a  place  among  the  most  original  of  our  speculative  and  prac- 
tical philosophers. 

He  was  besides  graced  in  an  eminent  degree  with  those  per- 
sonal qualities  which  conciliate  the  favour  of  mankind.  He  had 
a  noble  figure,  and  (like  our  own  Milton)  a  countenance  sin- 

*  The  last  edition  of  his  works,  ia  which  his  Bciei^ific  writings  are  not  included, 
consists  of  forty  volumes. 
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gularly  beautiful  and  commanding;  enjoyed  high  animal  spirits, 
was  eloquent  in  speech,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  as 
well  of  all  other  objects ;  and  seems  from  his  earliest  youth  to 
have  subdued  envy  and  hostility  by  the  degree  of  those  qualities 
which  usually  excite  them. 

No  wonder  therefore  that  he  gained  a  patron  and  friend  at  his 
entrance  into  the  world  by  whom  he  was  at  once  placed  out  of 
the  reach  of  necessity,  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  passed  through 
life  without  a  want  and  without  a  calamity  : — at  least  he  has  in- 
formed us,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  that  he  never  suffered  a  wound 
which  he  did  not  heal,  nor  an  affliction  which  he  did  not  assuage, 
by  turning  it  into  poetry.  Though  it  is  very  certain  that  he  for 
a  short  period  at  least  led  a  life  of  tumultuous  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
yet  his  passions  seem  to  have  been  always  under  the  restraint  of 
his  understanding;  and  nature  had  blessed  him  with  such  a  bodily 
frame,  that  tbough  he  underwent  one  or  two  alarming  trials  of 
his  strength,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  in  health  ;  and 
in  addition  to  this  singular  union  of  bodily  and  intellectual  qua- 
lities, he  was  endowed  with  that  rare  temperament  which  Hume,  in 
one  of  his  most  subtle  disquisitions,  has  represented  as  the  grand 
ingredient  in  human  happiness  : — he  enjoyed  and  cultivated,  to  its 
utmost  refinement,  delicacy  of  taste,  without  delicacy  of  passion*. 

Of  this  singularly  happy,  as  well  as  great  man,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  some  account,  protesting  however  against  having 
imputed  to  us  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  write  a  charac- 
teristic either  of  him  or  of  his  works.  This  will  be  a  theme  on 
which  the  greatest  men  of  his  own  country  will  exercise  their 
talents  for  successive  generations  ;  since  the  writings  of  Goethe 
will,  for  ages  to  come,  certainly  modify  where  they  do  not  deter- 
mine the  character  of  German  literature.  To  characterize  an 
author  eminently  national,  and  peculiarly  appertaining  to  the  age, 
is  in  fact  to  characterize  his  age  and  country.  But  German 
philosophy  and  German  literature  are  not  to  be  developed  in  an 
obituary.  Were  we  adequate  to  the  task,  this  is  not  the  place.  We 
shall  for  the  present  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  man,  and  reserve  for  a  future  number  a  catalogue  of 
the  more  important  of  his  numerous  writings,  adding  occasionally 
brief  notes  that  may  be  useful  to  the  student  of  German  litera- 
ture. 

John  Wolfgang  Goethe  was  born  on  the  28th  of  August,  1749, 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  To  use  his  own  words,  '  The  con- 
stellation was  happy.  The  sun  stood  in  the  sign  of  the  Virgin, 
and  was  Lord  of  the  Ascendant ;  Jupiter  and  Venus  favourable; 
Mercury  not  hostile  ;  Saturn  and  Mars  indifferent ;  only  the 
moon  was  at  the  full,  and  its  planetic  hour  having  just  begun, 
it  exercised  its  power  so  effectually,  that  the  birth  was  delayed 

'  *  See  Essay  so  entitled. 
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till  the  honr  was  passed  *,'  He  was  born  to  appearance  dead, 
and  with  difficulty  brought  to  life.  The  city  in  which  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  born — an  ancient  town  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  country — presented  every  variety  of  civil  life  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  young  observer.  Its  inhabitants,  republicans, 
surrounded  by  the  subjects  of  petty  but  absolute  princes,  were 
proud  of  their  privileges  as  members  of  a  free  state.  Its  famous 
annual  fair  made  it  the  resort  of  foreigners  of  every  nation ;  and 
there  was  just  enough  of  religious  toleration  to  allow  the  members 
of  all  churches  to  reside  within  the  walls.  It  is  true  the  Jews  were 
imprisoned  within  their  single  street  during  the  night ;  and  the 
established  church,  being  Lutheran,  was  so  little  tolerant,  that 
even  the  Calvinists  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices.  The 
Catholics  were  under  greater  restraints,  notwithstanding  the  glo* 
rious  prerogative  which  the  city  enjoyed,  and  which  brought  it 
into  connexion  with  the  imperial  house.  Every  emperor  was 
crowned  within  their  walls.  Goethe's  maternal  grandfather  oc- 
cupied one  of  the  chief  municipal  offices.  His  father  had  studied 
law  and  qualified  himself  for  public  life,  but  had  refused  to  accept 
of  any  place.  He  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  had  a  small  coU 
lection  of  engravings,  which  seem  to  have  excited  a  love  of  art  in 
his  only  son  even  during  his  earliest  childhood.  He  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  by  nature  tender  and  aflectionate,  but  to  have 
conducted  himself  systematically,  and  with  *  incredible  consis- 
tency,' severely  towards  his  wife  and  children,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  those  children  the  best  possible  education.  The  mother 
was  almost  a  child,  whose  character  was  in  fact  formed  with  that 
of  the  children  ;  and  in  consequence  there  arose  between  the 
father  and  the  mother,  his  son,  and  also  a  sister,  an  opposition 
which  increased  with  every  year.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
we  find  in  Goethe's  self-biography  no  expression  of  love  towards 
his  father,  though  he  seems  to  have  respected  his  character.  The 
mother  of  Goethe  appears  to  have  had  much  of  the  character  and 
temperament  of  her  son.  A  friend  of  ours  recollects  her  at 
Frankfort,  when  the  poet  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  [1800-3.] 
She  spoke  with  evident  pleasure  of  him,  but  not  in  terms  of  ex- 
cessive admiration,  and  allowed  herself  to  criticise  what  others 
were  content  to  admire.  She  even  then  had  a  vigorous  bodily 
frame,  great  vivacity,  strong  social  feelings,  and  a  high  relish  for 
life.  In  a  word,  a  form  such  as  we  may  imagine  in  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi.  The  only  sister,  with  whom  Goethe  spent  his 
early  years,  died  young.  Her  person  and  character  made  an  inde- 
lible impression  upon  him.  He  writes  of  her  with  more  than  his 
usual  sensibility.     For  many  years  he  was  haunted  by  her  imagej 

*  We  could  not  resiBt  the  temptation  to  insert  tlie  characteristic  introduction  to 
Lis  autobioj^raphy.  It  lies  in  the  natui-eof  Goethe  to  overlook  no  opinion  or  feeling 
that  has  had  a  decided  influence  on  man  iu  any  age,  though  UQW  passed  away ;  aad 
astrology  was  one  of  hit  early  studies. 
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and  purposed  to  embody  it  in  a  work  of  imagination.  He  says 
that  he  could  find  no  other  frame  for  such  a  work  than  an  elabo- 
rate novel  in  the  style  of  Richardson,  and  from  that  he  was 
diverted  by  other  tasks. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  enlarge  on  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  Goethe,  deterred  by  the  profusion,  not  by  the  dearth  of 
materials*.  From  his  family  he  possessed  all  the  means  of  in- 
struction which  the  numerous  masters  usually  found  in  a  large 
and  wealthy  commercial  city  supply ;  and  the  depth  of  his  cha- 
racter led  him  to  anticipate  the  lessons  of  the  school.  Like  most 
children  of  deep  feeUngs,  he  seems  to  have  received  religious  im- 
pressions very  early. 

In  his  sixth  year,  his  excited  imagination  had  been  directed 
towards  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  church,  so  that  he  erected  an 
altar  out  of  a  music-desk  and  toys,  at  which  he  performed  his 
infantine  devotions.  When  he  was  seven  years  old,  the  seven 
years'  war  broke  out,  which  brought  dissension  into  the  family. 
His  grandfather  was  attached  to  the  emperor,  but  his  father  was 
a  partisan  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  had  also  won  the  child's 
heart.  Before  he  was  ten  years  old,  a  Count  Thorane,  a  French 
Lieutenant  du  Roi,  was  billetted  in  the  house,  who  was  attracted 
by  the  talents  of  the  boy,  whom  he  admitted  into  his  apartments. 
He  was  a  patron  of  artists,  and  a  collector  of  works  of  art ;  and 
Goethe  became  very  early,  in  consequence,  an  amateur,  and  a 
connoisseur.  At  the  same  time,  he  became  distinguished  among 
his  playfellows  for  his  talents  as  a  story-teller.  French  plays 
were  introduced   into   the  city,  and  he  became  master  of  the 

*  Goethe  published  in  181 1-14  three  vohimes  of  autobiography,  which  terminate 
soon  after  his  entry  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  in  1785.  To 
this  work  he  has  given  the  singular  title  of  '  Atis  meinem  leben  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,'  i.e.  '  From  my  Life,  Poetry  and  Truth.'  He  expresses  his  regret  that 
he  had  delayed  the  task  till  after  the  death  of  his  mother  : — '  I  should  myself  have 
stood  nearer  those  infantine  scenes,  and  the  lofty  power  of  her  memory  would  have 
Supplied  my  deficiencies  ;  now  I  must  laboriously  call  back  these  vanished  spirits, 
and  apply  a  sort  of  magical  apparatus  to  render  obvious  the  development  of  a  child 
who  had  become  important  under  given  circumstances.  I  must  do  this  in  confor- 
mity with  the  laws  known  to  the  intelligent  student  of  the  human  mind.  It  was 
therefore  that,  executing  this  work  with  scnipulous  fidelity,  I  entitled  it  '  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit,'  deeply  convinced  that  man  can  pourtray  external  nature,  when 
present,  and  still  more  when  absent,  only  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
Jiature.'  So  rich  a  repository  of  psychological  facts  is  no  where  else  to  be  found,  and 
the  book  will  be  inestimable  to  all  who  make  the  mind  of  man  their  study, — a  very 
contrast  to  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  in  which  we  have  the  mournful  brooding 
of  a  diseased  intellect  over  the  excesses  of  diseased  passions  and  appetites.  We  have 
here  a  cheerful  and  philosophical  review,  in  advanced  life,  of  all  the  healthful  ele- 
ments of  our  sensible,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature,  as  they  developed  themselves 
in  early  life.  A  multitude  of  incidents  seemingly  puerile  and  frivolous,  but  really 
significant,  develope  the  growth  of  every  passion  and  every  faculty. 

For  our  purpose,  we  can  only  notice  those  occurrences  which,  with  rare  felicity, 
seem  to  have  excited  even  in  Goethe's  childhood  and  early  youth,  everyone  of  those 
manifold  talents  and  tastes,  in  the  exercise  and  gratification  of  which  he  spent  his 
long  life,  and  of  which  the  results  will  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  future  literary 
history  of  modern  Europe. 
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French  language  in  consequence.  His  father  requiring  him  to 
learn  the  modern  languages,  in  order  to  diminish  the  tedium  of 
elementary  learning,  he  invented  a  story,  in  which  six  brothers 
and  sisters,  travelling  into  different  countries,  had  occasion  to 
write  in  French,  Italian,  English,  Latin,  and  a  sort  of  barbarous 
Hebrew-German.  The  Bible  being  the  chief  object  of  his  in- 
terest, he  first  exercised  himself  in  invention  by  the  composition 
of  a  prose  epic  on  the  history  of  Joseph.  At  the  same  time,  he 
tried  his  hand  at  Anacreontic  songs,  and  spiritual  odes.  The 
peace  of  Hubertsberg  at  length  took  place,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  coronation  of  Joseph  H.,  in  the  year  1764.  To  these 
solemnities  Goethe  had  easy  access,  and  his  account  of  them  is 
a  model  of  animated  description.  But  his  enjoyment  was  em- 
bittered by  a  perplexing  adventure,  into  which  ifiis  literary  talents 
and  nascent  susceptibility  had  drawn  him.  Some  young  people  of 
habits  of  low  intrigue,  and  disreputable  connexions,  had  flattered 
his  passionate  desire  to  be  doing  something,  by  engaging  him 
to  write  occasional  poems ;  such  as  Epithalamia,  elegies,  &c., 
and  his  first  rude  sense  of  female  beauty  was  excited  by  the 
charms  of  the  sister  of  one  of  them.  From  the  peril  of  such  a 
connexion  he  was  saved  by  the  detection  of  some  acts  of  dis- 
honesty. The  knot  of  adventurers  was  broken  up;  Goethe's 
personal  acquaintance  were  the  least  culpable  of  the  set;  he 
was  recognized  as  being  only  the  dupe,  and  the  girl  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city,  he  escaped  the  snare. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  had  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  phi- 
lology ;  and  he  was  very  desirous  of  going  to  the  university  of 
Gottingen,  but  in  obedience  to  his  stern  father  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  adopted  jurisprudence  as  his  profession,  but 
seems  to  have  studied  with  an  oraniverous  eagerness  every 
branch  of  knowledge ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  every  joyous  adventure  among  the  students. 

Poetry  held  u  principal  place  in  his  affections ;  and  to  the 
German,  who  is  fully  aware  of  what  even  then  he  was,  it  excites 
a  smile  to  read  of  his  exercises  being  corrected  by  Gellert,  a 
writer  of  great  popularity  in  his  day  ;  being  a  sort  of  compound 
of  Gay  and  Dr.  Watts.  So  early  was  his  character  formed,  that 
speaking  of  himself  while  at  Leipsic,  he  says,  '  Thus  my  mind 
received  a  direction,  from  which  I  could  never  deviate ;  namely, 
that  whatever  occupied  my  mind,  whether  it  delighted  or  tor- 
mented me,  I  turned  into  an  image,  into  poetry  ;  by  which  means 
I  succeeded  both  in  obtaining  repose  for  myself,  and  in  correct- 
ing my  notions  of  exteinal  things.  All  I  have  yet  published,  are 
to  be  considered  as  fragments  of  a  great  confession,  to  complete 
which  is  the  hazardous  attempt  of  this  work.'  The  greater 
number  of  his  early  writings,  founded  on  personal  occurrences, 
are  lost ;  the  earliest  of  those  that  are  to  be  met  with  among  his 
works,  is  a  pastoral  drama,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  and  in 
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Alexandrine  rhymes,  Die  Lanne  des  Verliebten, — i.  c,  freely 
rendered,  '  In  love  and  ill-humour ;'  in  which  he  has  done 
penunce  for  the  wrong  he  did  to  the  innocent  object  of  his  capri- 
cious fondness,  but  by  which  he  was  the  sufferer,  as  she  was 
ultimately  so  wise  as  to  discard  him  ;  he  delighting  to  indulge 
tyrannically  in  groundless  jealousy,  and  imposing  on  her  affec- 
tions, by  demanding  all  kinds  of  unreasonable  sacrifices. 

During  his  stay  at  Leipsic,  he  visited  Dresden,  where  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  works  of  art  of  the  highest  rank.  In 
1768,  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  and  soon  after  was  seized  with 
a  dangerous  illness.  While  sufiering  from  its  effects,  he  had  to 
encounter  a  sort  of  trial  in  his  intimate  friendship  for  an  interest- 
ing person,  Friiulein  Klettenberg,  whose  character  he  has  ex- 
quisitely pourtrayed  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  under  the  title  of  '  Con- 
fessions of  a  beautiful  soul'  Our  readers  must  forgive  the  com- 
bination, which  we  know  is  unusual.  We  have  always  envied 
foreign  languages  their  schone  seele,  beVame  bell^anima,  &c.,  &c. 
This  lady  was  a  Moravian,  a  religious  enthusiast,  without  being  a 
fanatic.  She  was  not  far  from  becoming  a  sort  of  Madame 
Guyon,  or  Saint  Theresa  ;  but  in  fact,  never  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  taste  or  propriety.  She  inoculated  our  young  poet  with  a 
passion  for  mystical  theology  and  philosophy,  including  Van 
Helmont,  Paracelsus,  and  other  cabalistic  and  astrological 
authors.  This  tendency  was  increased  by  his  being  suddenly 
restored  to  health  by  a  physician,  who  made  a  profession  of  secret 
remedies.  His  disease  lay  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  good  doctor  tried  an  experiment  on  the  fancy  of  his 
enthusiastic  and  youthful  patient.  If  so,  it  succeeded.  Goethe, 
having  begun  a  course  of  theological  study,  read  Arnold's  History 
of  the  Church  and  Heresies,  and  having  heard  that  every  man 
must  form  his  o\Yn  religion,  he  drew  up  his  own  scheme  of 
Christianity,  a  compound  of  new  Platonism,  the  Hermetic  phi- 
losophy, and  Protestant  orthodoxy.  We  risk  little  in  saying,  that 
we  do  not  suppose  any  other  boy  of  nineteen  ever  produced  a 
sounder  creed.  As  in  other  cases,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
cured  his  disease — a  tendency  to  mysticism — as  we  certainly 
trace  little  of  it  in  the  Avorks  of  his  later  years. 
.  In  the  following  spring,  being  restored  to  health,  he  repaired 
to  the  University  of  Strasburg,  where  we  find  him,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  society  of  men  who  were  his  literary  companions, 
if  not  his  rivals,  in  after  life.  Here  was  Herder,  a  man  who  had 
already  gained  celebrity  ;  and  who,  if  Goethe  had  not  eclipsed 
him,  might  have  shone  among  the  first  of  poetical  philosophers. 

According  to  Goethe's  own  representation  of  their  acquaintance 
at  Strasburg,  it  seems  to  have  been,  on  his  part,  a  sort  of  volun- 
tary penance,  or  a  course  of  severe  discipline,  willingly  endured 
by  Goethe,  that  he  might  be  cured  of  whatever  arrogance 
or  self-willedness  might  be  still  in   him.     The  uncora})romising 
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temper  of  Herder  would  not  permit  him  to  spare  any  of  the 
aberrations  of  his  young  acquaintance,  while  the  more  tolerant 
nature  of  Goethe,  and  his  ready  faculty  of  discerning  and  appre- 
ciating powers  not  his  own,  kept  him  aloof  from  jealousy  and 
envy.  This  acquaintance  led  however,  in  the  sequel,  to  the 
establishment  of  Herder  at  Weimar,  where  he  died.  During  the 
life  of  both,  they  continued  to  observe  that  respectful  courtesy 
which  each  could  require  of  the  other ;  but  it  was  still,  to  the 
last,  intimacy  without  cordiality. 

Here,  too,  Goethe  connected  himself  with  a  less  distinguished 
religious  enthusiast,  Jung,  whose  '  Theory  of  the  World  of  Spirits  ' 
is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  religious  enthusiasm  is  a 
disease  from  which  not  even  a  sceptical  age  is  exempt.  Under 
the  name  o(  Heinrich  Stilling  he  published  his  life,  and  the  first 
volume  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  Life  of  John  Woolman,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  specimens  of  autobiography  in  our  language. 
In  this  volume  there  is  not  a  sentence  which  outrages  good  taste, 
and  the  style  is  a  model  of  idyllic  sweetness ;  but  all  the  succeed- 
ing volumes  are  full  of  absurd  puerilities  and  tasteless  extra- 
vagance. Goethe  conceived  an  attachment  to  the  simple-hearted 
and  upright  enthusiast,  protected  him  against  the  jeers  and  insults 
of  the  anti-religious  students;  and  the  manuscript  of  the  first 
volume,  entitled,  Heinrich  Stilling's  Jngend-jahr — H.  S.'s  Youth 
— was  corrected  by  Goethe  for  the  press. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  here,  Goethe  laboured  unremittingly 
to  subdue  the  constitutional  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured. 
Being  subject  to  a  dizziness  when  on  high  places,  he  made  it  a 
practice  to  mount  the  lofty  Strasburg  spire,  and  to  sit  there  by 
the  hour  together  until  he  became  quite  insensible  ta  the  peril  of 
his  situation.  In  the  like  manner,  by  continual  exertion,  he  sub- 
dued the  repugnance  which  all,  at  first,  feel  towards  the  smell  of 
putrid  bodies,  and  visited  hospitals  till  he  was  hardened  to  the  en- 
durance of  the  sight  of  human  suffering.  In  the  meanwhile  he  pur- 
sued the  course  of  his  desultory  studies  and  manifold  literary  exer- 
cises, occasionally  aided  by  the  assistance  of  Herder,  and  occa- 
sionally obliged  to  continue  his  labours  in  defiance  of  his  sometimes 
unfriendly  opposition.  Of  the  former  class  we  will  mention  one— 
an  Essay  on  the  early  German,  that  is,  Gothic,  architecture, 
which  Herder  adopted  into  a  miscellany,  published  by  him*. 
A  residence  at  Strasburg,  of  necessity,  brought  Goethe  in  close 
contact  with  French  literature  and  philosophy ;  and  it  is  worthy 

•  This  reminds  us  of  the  motto  to  the  second  volume  of  the  autobiography, — 
'what  we  wish  for  in  youth  we  have  a  plenty  of  in  old  age,'  and  of  the  beautiful 
commentary  of  Goethe  on  the  proverb, — '  In  my  youth  1  was  nearly  the  only  one 
who  had  any  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  Gothic  architecture;  now  it  has  become  a 
national  taste,  and  there  are  innumerable  persons  who  surpass  me',  in  insight  and 
critical  knowledge.  We  should  continually  find  our  proverb  verified  were  we  but 
accustomed  to  fix  our  wishes  on  w^selfish  and  unpersonal  objects — he  whose  aspira* 
tious  are  for  the  wellbeiug  of  society  will  suffer  no  disappoiatments.* 
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of  remark,  that  it  was  here,  with  a  club  of  German  students,  he 
conceived  a  distate  for  the  prevalent  philosophy,  which  Voltaire 
had  so  successfully  and  widely  spread.  The  dishonesty  of  the 
philosopher  towards  his  religious  adversaries  roused  the  young 
Germans ;  books  publicly  burnt,  though  made,  on  that  account, 
attractive,  produced  no  effect  on  the  minds  of  him  and  his  young 
friends,  '  1  will  mention  one  for  all,  Le  Systeme  de  la  Nature, — 
we  took  it  up  out  of  curiosity,  and  could  not  comprehend  how  it 
could  be  dangerous ;  it  appeared  to  us  so  Cimmerian  grey  and 
death-like  that  we  shuddered  at  it  as  at  a  ghost.'  The  French 
drama  was  as  little  liked  by  the  knot  of  literary  aspirants. 
Shakspeare  was  already  become  the  object  of  our  young  poet's 
idolatry.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  Dodd's  beauties  even 
at  Leipsic,  the  perusal  of  which,  he  says,  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  epochs  of  his  life.  Such  selections,  by  the  bye,  Goethe 
recommends  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  who,  before  they  can 
comprehend  the  plan  of  a  whole  poem,  are  delighted  with  the 
maxims  of  wisdom,  traits  of  humour,  and  bursts  of  eloquence  in 
detail.  The  clowns  of  Shakspeare  were  the  especial  favourites 
and  objects  of  imitation  to  the  young  students.  Herder,  however, 
prized  Swift  above  all,  and  had,  in  consequence,  the  nickname  of 
Dean  from  his  companions. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1771,  Goethe  took  his  degree  as  LL.D., 
having  adopted  a  singular  thesis — '  The  right  of  the  state  to 
impose  an  exterior  cultus  in  religion  binding  both  on  the  clergy 
and  the  laity.'  This,  it  may  be  recollected,  is  conceded  by  Rous- 
seau, in  his  Profession  de  foi  du  Cure  Savoyard,  and  was  not 
supposed  to  involve  any  restraint  on  opinions !  Goethe  next 
visited  Wezlar,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  imperial  courts,  and  a 
sort  of  college  for  lawyers ;  but  he  was  never  in  earnest  in  the 
study  of  law,  but  only  in  submission  to  his  father.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  literary  seeds  which  were  cast  in  his  mind  at  the  Uni- 
versities ripened  with  singular  celerity.  The  universality  of  his 
taste  rendered  indeed  the  adoption  of  any  one  course  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  difficult :  he  at  one  time  thought  of  following 
landscape  painting  as  a  profession,  and,  like  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  had  recourse  to  an  act  of  superstition  to  determine  his 
choice, — throwing,  for  the  purpose,  a  valuable  knife  into  the 
Rhine.  The  result  was  ambiguous.  At  length  the  Rubicon  was 
passed.  In  1773,  Goethe  published  his  Gotz  v.  Berlichingen,  a 
tragedy  in  prose,  which  attracted  universal  attention,  rather  from 
its  matter  than  its  form.  A  romantic  period  in  German  history 
was  represented  in  striking  colours  ;  the  generous  resistance  of  the 
knights  (a  sort  of  compound  of  sovereigns  and  freebooters)  to  the 
higher  nobility,  the  bishops  in  particular,  was  the  attractive  theme ; 
the  corruptions  of  the  imperial  court ;  the  influence  of  intrigue, 
political  and  sexual,  were  all  blended  with  a  spirit  altogether  new 
in  modern  literature.    We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  it  was 
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applauded  by  the  young  and  the  many.  The  prudent  and  the 
serious,  however,  were  startled.  Herder,  among  others,  received 
it  with  frowns.  It  became  the  subject  of  numerous  imitations  ; 
but  not  from  the  author :  no  other  work  of  his  bears  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  it*. 

In  the  following  year  appeared  his  Werter,  of  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bearing  upon  his  personal  character,  we  will  speak 
here.  Its  subject,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  diseased  attachment 
to  a  married  woman,  for  which  the  wretched  lover  has  no  other 
remedy  than  an  act  of  suicide.  That  the  author  was,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  the  subject  of  his  own  story  there  can  be  no  doubtf . 
One  of  his  youthful  attachments  supplied  part  of  the  materials, 
but  it  had  its  origin  in  a  more  serious  hallucination.  He  had  at 
one  time  (connected  doubtless  with  the  malady  we  have  already 
mentioned)  his  imagination  so  haunted  with  images  of  self- 
destruction,  that  to  harden  himself  against  their  impression, 
he  sharpened  a  dagger  and  used  to  sleep  with  it  against  his 
bosom.  For  several  years  he  was  tormented  by  a  number  of 
painful  impressions,  for  which  he  could  find  neither  vent  nor 
cure,  when  the  sad  death  of  young  Jerusalem,  occasioned  by  a 
similar  love  for  the  wife  of  a  friend,  awakened  him  out  of  his 
dream,  and  the  work  was  composed  in  four  weeks.  Goethe  hap- 
pily compares  the  effect  of  the  incident  on  his  mind,  to  water  in 
a  vessel,  which  being  already  at  the  freezing  point,  on  being 
shaken  turns  at  once  to  solid  ice. 

No  work  ever  acquired  so  sudden  and  wide  celebrity.  It  be- 
came popular  throughout  Europe.  Our  own  translation,  by  the 
bye,  manifests  a  singular  want  of  discernment  of  its  real  charac- 
ter. It  is  known  as  the  '  Sorrows  of  Werter.'  Werter  has  no 
sorrows — they  are  sufferings,  the  German  Leiden.  In  Germany 
it  produced  innumerable  imitations ;  and  we  have  a  remote   and 

*  Goethe's  mother  related  to  a  friend  that  he  came  home  one  day  from  the  town 
library  snapping  his  fingers  and  jumping  about  as  if  he  were  crazy, — '  Oh,  mother, 
I  have  found  »uch  a  book,  the  Life  of  Old  Gbtz,  I  will  turn  it  into  a  play,  and  I 
will  call  it  the  Knight  with  the  Iron  Hand — how  that  iron  hand  will  make  the 
Philistines  Stare.'  Our  readers  probably  know  that  at  the  German  universities  the 
world  is  divided  between  Student  and  Philistine — and  so  among  poets,  artists,  men 
of  taste— all  the  others  are  Philistines.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  began  his  literary  career  by  a  forgotten  translation  of  this  tragedy.  It  were 
good  for  his  reputation  were  some  unhappy  imitations  of  Goethe  also  forgotten. 

f  Goethe's  mother  made  to  our  friend  also  the  following  remark: — '  If  you  look 
closely  you  will  find  there  are  two  Werters,  not  one.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
book  my  son  describes  his  own  real  attachment  to.  Charlotte — a  virtuous  woman, 
who  never  gave  him  any  encouragement ;  but,  in  the  last  half,  wlien  Werter 
becomes  crazy,  it  is  no  longer  himself,  but  poor  Jerusalem.'  The  same  friend  has 
communicated  to  us  a  more  valuable  remark  from  the  lips  of  Goethe  himself.  A 
few  years  since,  being  with  the  great  poet,  he  took  the  liberty  of  reminding  him 
that  It  WHS  liimself  who  set  the  fashion  in  favotir  of  Ossian,  who  afterwards  was  $o 
excessively  bepraised  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, — '  Why,  that  is  true,'  Goethe 
replied,  '  but,  in  fact,  Werter  praises  Homer  while  he  is  in  his  senses,  and  Ossian 
only  after  he  is  crazy.  No  one  ever  bad  the  sense  to  find  that  out— reviewers  never 
see  such  things.' 
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distant  echo  of  it  in  tlie  Ultime  Leftre  dl  Ortis  of  Foscolo.  We 
do  not  believe  the  stories  told  of  the  increase  of  self-murder  in 
consequence  of  it,  but  certainly  the  effect  was  by  no  means  salu- 
tary on  the  public  mind.  On  that  of  the  author  it  effected  a 
cure.  '  I  got  rid  of  whatever  sentimentality  was  in  me ;'  and 
certainly  his  later  works  were  entirely  free  from  that  vice.  In 
that  exquisite  poem,  the  Dedication,  which  stands  at  the  front  of 
his  works,  and  which  bears  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  Burns' 
•  Vision,'  he  alludes  to  this  early  popularity  ;  addressing  the  muse, 
he  exclaims  in  a  melancholy  tone — 

'  Ach  da  ich  irrte  halt'  ich  viel'  Gespielen 
Da  ich  dich  kenne  bin  ich  fast  allein.' 

'  Play-fellows  crowded  round  me  while  I  wandered, 
Now  that  I  know  thee  I  am  almost  alone.' 

And  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to  satirize  his  own  imitators 
and  supposed  admirers  in  a  fanciful  farce  *. 

The  publication  of  two  such  works,  each  original,  each  the 
expression  of  sentiments  which  belonged  to  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  were  asleep,  and  which  they  served  to 
awaken,  could  not  fail  to  attract  universal  attention  to  the  author. 
He  became  from  that  moment  the  centre  of  a  circle,  at  first 
small,  and  formed  of  the  turbulent,  the  gay,  and  the  young ;  but 
which  has  gradually,  as  the  author  himself  has  grown,  widened, 
and  at  last  comprehended  all  the  intellectual  culture  of  his  country. 

We  can  here  advert  only  to  some  of  its  immediate  results.  The 
pious  enthusiast  Lavater,  the  Swiss  physiognomist,  attempted 
to  seduce  him  by  the  attraction  of  his  sentimental  eloquence  and 
poetical  piety.  At  the  same  time  the  precursors  of  the  anti- 
svpra-natural  school,  Basedow  who  attempted  to  reform  and  ra- 
tionalise education,  and  Bahrt  the  ^^^^^^^^^-^ocinian,  also 
courted  the  young  poet,  who  had  already,  in  a  good-natured  but 
biting  satire,  attacked  the  assailants  of  revelation.  Our  poet 
could  join  neither  party — each,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeded  from 
a  strong  and  productive  sense  of  any  one  kind  of  truth  and  ex- 
cellence, was  welcome  to  him  ; — each,  as  it  assumed  a  negative 
and  merely  polemical  character,  was  the  object  of  his  aversion. 
The  impulse  to  view  everything  on  its  positive  side,  led  him  to 

*  De7-  Triumph  der  Empjindsamkeit — i.  e.  Triumph  of  Sensibility.  A  prince  is 
travelling  for  his  health,  suffering  under  disease  and  enchantment.  He  is  an  ardent 
lover  of  picturesque  beauty,  but  his  ill  health  does  not  permit  him  to  go  into  the 
open  air,  so  he  gratifies  his  taste  by  dwelling  in  a  caravan  with  painted  scenery. 
His  cousin,  who  is  in  love  with  him,  and  to  whom  he  is  betrothed,  but  whom  he 
does  not  love  in  return,  has  her  jealousy  excited  by  his  being  always  shut  up  in  a 
mysterious  chamber.  She  steals  the  key,  and  there  discovers  in  a  cabinet  her  suc- 
cessful rival,  a  huge  doll,  an  image  of  herself;  then  she  recollects  the  words  of  the 
oracle,  that  had  spoken  mysteriously  of  disembowelling  the  mistress,  she  therefore 
rips  open  the  doll,  and  finds  the  body  consists  of  a  bag  filled  with  Werter  and  other 
sentimental  novels.  These  she  carries  off  in  triumph,  and  when  the  prince  returns, 
to  his  own  astonishment,  he  no  longer  loves  his  factitious  mistress.  A  healthy  pas- 
sion instantly  shews  itself  towards  his  cousin,  and  of  course  he  is  cured,  and  they 
are  married.  . 
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frame  a  tragedy  on  the  life  of  Mahomet,  >vhoni  he  could  neter 
bring  himself  to  consider  as  an  impostor.  This,  like  many  other 
projects,  remains  unexecuted. 

While  Goethe's  mind  was  thus  wandering  in  all  directions,  and 
he  had  still  to  make  choice  of  a  profession,  he  was  relieved  from 
all  anxiety,  by  one  of  those  happy  incidents  which  ought  to  be 
classed  among  national  blessings.  It  was  about  the  period  when 
Goelhe  appeared  as  a  literary  meteor  on  the  German  horizon, 
that  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  attained  his  majority.  His  ad- 
mirable mother,  the  Duchess  Dowager  Amelia,  had  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  her  very  scanty  revenues,  already  rendered  her  little 
court  an  object  of  distinction.  Wieland  was  already  established 
there.  She  had  selected  for  the  governor  of  her  second  sou  Prince 
Constantine,  an  accomplished  Franconian  gentleman,  Herr  von 
Knebel,  who  had  abandoned  a  military  life,  under  the  Duchess's 
brother,  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  a  life  of  literary  leisure  at  her 
court.  Knebel  being  the  companion  of  the  hereditary  prince 
and  prince  Constantine  on  a  journey,  passing  through  Frankfort, 
visited  the  young  poet,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  him 
to  visit  the  princes  who  were  at  Mayence.  This,  indeed,  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  old  Frankfort  citizen,  who  held  all  princes  in 
scorn  as  became  a  republican.  He  warned  his  son  against  the 
danger  of  putting  himself  in  the  power  of  princes,  who  might 
take  bloody  revenge  on  him  for  the  satire  he  had  already  published 
against  the  protege  of  the  ducal  house  of  Weimar,  Wieland*. 
Undeterred  by  the  warning,  Goethe  visited  the  Duke,  and  the 
consequence  of  the  visit  was,  that  in  1825  there  was  celebrated  at 
Weimar,  with  more  than  ordinary  splendour,  with  works  of  ima- 
gination and  gt^nius,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
Goethe  entered  the  town  in  the  service  of  his  master  and  friendf . 

*   GoUer,  He/den,  und  fVieiand,  i.  e.  Gods,  Heroei ,  and  Wieland— one  of  th« 

few  of  the  wild  and  gay  productions  of  Goethe's  earliest  days  (1774)  which  still 
survive.  It  was  huiglied  at  and  forgiven  by  Wieland,  never  interfered  with  the 
most  friendly  intercotirse  between  them,  and  Goethe  made  the  amplest  compensa- 
tion. On  Wieland's  death  in  1813  he  delivered,  at  the  Weimar  free-mason's  lodge, 
an  oration,  in  which  affectionate  eulogy  is  blended  with  wise  and  indulgent  criti- 
dsm.  The  satire  is  to  this  effect :  Wieland  who,  as  the  editor  of  the  <  German 
Mercury,'  had  permitted  articles  to  appear  concerning  Goethe,  which  he  thought 
amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war,  exposed  himself  to  his  attack  by  the  composition 
of  an  opera  called  '  Admetus  in  Hell' — allowed  generally  to  be  the  very  worst  of  his 
numerous  writings.  To  punish  him  for  this  impiely,  Wieland's  soul  is  brought  to 
the  shades,  where  he  undergoes  a  scolding  from  Mercury  for  the  abuse  of  his  name, 
from  Euripides  for  the  impertinence  of  pretending  to  rival  him,  and  from  Admetii* 
and  Alceste  for  misrepresentation.  At  length  Hercules  himself  comes ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  edition,  is  content  with  preaching  to  liim :  but  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  we  recollect  reading  a  pirated  edition,  in  which  Hercules  horsewhips  the 
pt)et  soundly,  and  wliich  contains  strokes  of  satire  not  now  to  be  met  with  ;  the 
boldest  and  most  characteristic  part  of  the  lecture  now  preached  by  the  hero  is  this 
•^'  Had  you  not  nighed  under  the  yoke  of  your  morality,  you  might  have  been 
something.  Shallow  notions  stick  by  you  and  you  cannot  digest  it— that  a  demi- 
god may  get  tipsy  and  be  a  blackguard  without  any  injury  to  his  divinity.' 

t  We  cannot  I'ertist  the  tomptaliou  to  translate,  though  in  prose,  one  of  the  epi- 
grams from  Venice,    1790,  which  expresses  affectionately  the  author'*  obligations 
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There  is  now  little  left  to  be  said  of  Goetbe  that  belongs  to 
his  life,  exclusively  and  unconnected  with  his  works.  Being 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  want,  and  beginning  his  career  with  a 
fame  that  usually  attends  its  close,  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry 
and  the  natural  sciences,  to  the  fine  arts  and  to  criticism. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  situation  which 
Goethe  held  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  was,  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  cultivating  the  drama.  A  little 
German  prince,  who  is  excluded  from  national  politics  by  his  in- 
significance, may  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts,  and  the  Duke  of  Weimar  set  a  noble  example 
in  this  respect  to  his  serene  brethren.  A  great  number  of  Goethe's 
dramatic  works  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  experiments ;  but 
also  many  of  his  noblest  works,  if  not  written  for,  at  least  appeared 
on  a  private  theatre  erected  in  the  duke's  castle  of  Ettersburg. 
In  the  year  1779  he  made  a  journey  into  Switzerland  with  the 
duke  ;  and  in  the  year  1786  appeared  the  first  collection  of  his 
works.  He  had  already  obtained  a  patent  of  nobility  in  1782, 
which,  according  to  the  political  etiquette  of  his  country,  was  in- 
dispensable to  his  residing  and  travelling  with  his  patron.  To 
the  best  of  our  recollection,  he  has  never  condescended  to  allude 
to  the  circumstance  in  any  of  his  writings,  not  even  in  his  life. 

It  is  even  thus  early  in  Goethe's  life,  that  we  find  him  engaged 
in  a  course  of  study  altogether  distinct  from  any  we  have  yet 
spoken  of,  which  he  never  afterwards  abandoned,  and  for  which 
our  readers  will  not  be  prepared  \  indeed,  his  own  countrymen 
have  taken  but  little  notice  of  them,  and  that,  as  it  seems,  out  of 
respect  to  the  man  rather  than  his  works.  With  the  study  of  art 
and  of  man  he  combined  that  of  nature,  which  he  fancied  he  had 
contemplated  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view  hitherto  over- 
looked. With  no  regard  to  chronology,  we  will  merely  say  here 
that  we  may  not  revert  to  the  subject,  that  he  wrote  on  the 
metamorphosis  of  plants,  on  geology,  on  osteology,  on  compara- 
tive anatomy,  on  colours  and  on  optics,  we  almost  fear  to  add, 
lest  we  should  excite  the  wrath  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  he 
even  composed  two  octavo  volumes,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
disproving  Newton's  theory  of  light  and  colours  ! 

to  his  patron.    It  is  like  most  of  the  set,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  not 
of  the  Roman  Martial : — 

'  Small  is  indeed  among  the  princes  of  Germany  mine,  narrow  his  land  and  little 
that  he  can  perform ;  but  would  every  one  so  direct  his  power  in  all  directions,  oh,  it 
were  then  a  festival  to  be  a  German  with  Germans  !  But  why  praise  him  whom 
deeds  and  works  announce  ?  My  reverence  may  perhaps  be  deemed  corrupt :  for 
to  me  he  gave  what  the  great  seldom  grant — inclination,  leisure,  confidence,  field, 
garden,  and  house.  None  have  I  to  thank  but  him ;  and  much  have  I  needed,  who, 
as  a  poet,  was  ill-versed  in  the  art  of  gain.  Europe  has  praised  me,  but  what  has 
Europe  given  me  ?  Nothing.  I  have  dearly  purchased  ray  poems.  Germany 
imitated  me ;  France  endured  me ;  and  England  kindly  received  the  forlorn 
guest :  yet  what  has  it  profited  me,  that  even  the  Chinese  have,  with  anxious  hand, 
painted  Charlotte  and  Werter  on  glass  ?  No  emperor  has  asked  after  me— no  king 
has  cared  for  me— aud  he  was  my  Augustus  and  Mecaeaas.' 
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Among  the  earliest  developments  of  his  mind,  was  a  love  of 
the  imitative  arts.  He  indeed,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  one  of 
his  epigrams,  exercised  himself  in  all  of  them,  •  but  brought  near 
to  mastery  only  one — the  writing  of  German.  And  so,  wretched 
poet,  lost  my  time  and  my  art  on  the  worst  of  materials !'  Re- 
cently,— now  that  a  lively  interest  is  excited  by  everything  that 
appertains  to  him,  and  a  sort  of  religion,  perhaps  we  should  say 
idolatry,  is  springing  up, — a  collection  of  his  Sketches  has  been 
announced  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  them.  With  such  a  turn  of 
mind,  a  visit  to  Italy  became  an  object  of  his  intense  desire.  This, 
the  most  important  event  of  his  life,  he  ever  after  spoke  of  with 
triumph.  His  '  Hegira  from  Carlsbad '  commenced  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1786  ;  and,  passing  through  the  Tyrol,  he  reached 
Rome  on  the  1st  of  November ;  and,  after  spending  the  winter 
there,  proceeded,  in  the  spring,  according  to  the  custom  of  tra- 
vellers, to  Naples,  and  from  thence  passed  over  to  Sicily.  He 
returned  to  Rome  the  following  June,  and  spent  a  second  winter 
there.  It  was  not  till  within  a  few  years  that  he  published, 
in  two  volumes,  a  detailed  account  of  this  journey,  which  includes 
a  discussion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  enquiry  which  could  interest  a  man  of  such  varied  attainments, 
and  so  universal  a  sympathy  with  all  that  concerns  mankind. 

These  two  volumes  have  been  since  succeeded  by  one  entitled 
•  Second  Residence  in  Rome  from  June  1787  to  April  1788.'  No 
man  could  be  a  more  passionate  admirer  of  all  that  Rome  in  par- 
ticular presents  to  our  attention,  as  far  as  respects  antiquity  and 
the  fine  arts ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  unlike 
many  of  his  countrymen  who  have  been  seduced  by  the  splendour 
of  its  rites,  he  availed  himself  readily  of  every  occasion  to  express 
his  opinion  of  its  disastrous  influence  on  society.  He  especially 
felicitates  the  world  on  Shakspeare's  having  been  a  Protestant,  and 
remarks  on  the  disastrous  influence  of  the  religious  bigotry  of  the 
great  Calderon  upon  his  dramatic  works,  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  He  writes 
from  Rome, — '  Here  1  cannot  find  even  a  trace  of  Christianity  ; 
and  certainly  if  Jesus  Christ  were  to  appear  there  in  order  to  see 
what  his  representative  is  doing,  they  would  crucify  him  again.' 

By  the  wise  advice  of  Herder,  Goethe  had  postponed  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  part  of  his  collected  works,  vols.  5 — 8,  in- 
cluding Iphigenia,  Tasso,  Egmont,  and  the  first  part  of  Faust. 
These  were  published  on  his  return,  having  received  their  last 
touches  from  his  hand  in  Italy.  The  history  of  the  period  im- 
mediately following  his  return  from  Italy,  which  was  to  have 
formed  ihe  fourth  volume  of  his  life,  was  left  incomplete,  and  re* 
mains  unpublished. 

In  the  year  1790,  he  made  a  journey  to  Silesia  on  public  busi- 
ness. The  year  1791,  on  the  contrary,  was  devoted  to  the  theatre, 
to  literature,  and  to  scieqce.    The  awful  events  of  the  year  1792, 
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as  they  affect  Goethe,  are  recorded  in  a  voUime  entitled  the  fifth 
of  his  life,  but  no  longer  termed  a  Dichtuny,  with  the  motto,  '  I 
too  in  Champaigne,'  as  in  bitter  parody  of  the  well-known  '  I  too 
in  Arcadia.'  It  is  written  with  great  spirit,  but  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  a  narrative  of  personal  events.  He  accompanied  his 
Duke  into  France  on  the  memorable  march  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  did  not  reach  Paris.  Subsequent  events  have  shown 
that  it  was  only  because  he  had  not  the  courage  :  subsequent  events 
have,  however,  also  shown  a  more  important  truth,  the  impolicy, 
as  former  events  had  shewn  the  mischief,  of  interfering  in  the 
concerns  of  a  nation.  The  first  French  revolution  was  consoli- 
dated by  the  league  formed  to  destroy  it ;  and  Philip  Augustus  is 
now,  after  the  second,  tottering  on  his  throne  merely  because  he 
is  let  alone. 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  what  may  be  termed  autobiography  ; 
but  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works,  there  are  two  volumes  (31  and 
32)  which  bear  the  title  of  '  Tag-und  Jahreshefte,'  &c., — that  is, 
'  Day  and  Year  Sheets/  or,  as  we  should  say,  '  Diary  and  Annual 
Register  in  completion  of  my  other  Confessions,'  They  are  brief 
notes  of  great  value,  as  companions  to  the  great  works  of  the 
author.  We  know  not  why,  but  he  calls  strange  (wunderlich) 
those  who  solicited  a  chronological  edition  of  his  writings :  he, 
on  the  contrary,  has  classified  them  methodically.  This  Diary 
reaches  to  the  end  of  1822,  and  excites  astonishment  by  pointing 
out  the  infinite  variety  of  his  pursuits.  It  records  the  books  he 
read,  as  well  as  those  he  wrote  ;  his  journeys,  and  the  distinguished 
persons  he  saw  ;  his  labours  for  the  theatre  and  public  library  at 
Weimar;  and  for  the  botanic  garden,  museum,  and  other  institu- 
tions at  Jena;  his  own  philosophical  experiments  in  optics;  the 
remarkable  objects  in  natural  history ;  the  works  of  art,  the  anti- 
quities, &c.,  which  were  presented  to  him,  and  which  we  rejoice  to 
hear  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  ducal  Library  at  Weimar.  We 
shall  hastily  run  over  those  volumes,  with  a  reference  to  the  few 
circumstances  that  appertain  more  to  his  life  than  his  works. 

The  French  revolution  had  now  burst  upon  the  world, — had 
filled  the  young  and  confident  with  hope,  and  the  more  advanced 
in  life,  and  the  apprehensive,  with  terror.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  Goethe  would  have  been  found  among  the  hopeful 
and  the  enthusiastic,  for  such  certainly  is  the  character  of  his  mind; 
but  it  was  far  otherwise :  he  had  already  taken  so  lively  an  interest 
in  that  wretched  incident  of  the  necklace,  thrown  into  oblivion  by 
the  more  momentous  subsequent  events,  that,  as  his  friends  after- 
wards assured  hirn,  they  thought  he  was  going  mad.  The 
character  of  Cagliostro,  that  most  illustrious  of  vagabonds  and 
impostors,  became  a  subject  of  curious  investigation  to  him,  and, 
as  usual,  he  discharged  himself  of  his  accumulated  feelings  by  the 
composition  of  his  opera,  the  Great  Cophta, — in  his  own  opinion, 
^nd  we  believe,  that  of  all  others,  one  of  the  least  agreeable  and 
successful  of  his  works. 
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His  own  impressions  concerning  the  revolution  seem  much 
those  of  Burke,  but  the  development  of  those  impressions  was 
of  necessity  different.  Burke  resisted  the  revolution  polemically 
as  an  English  statesman,  we  do  not  say  wisely  ;  Goethe  contem- 
plated it  as  a  philosopher,  and  attempted  as  a  poet  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings ;  he  was,  however,  equally  unsuccessful, 
and  that  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  in  his  attempts  to  ridicule 
the  Jacobinical  mania  in  his  comedy  of  the  Burger-General  (the 
Citizen-General).  A  second  comedy,  Die  Auffjeregten  (the  In- 
surgents), he  did  not  finish.  With  more  success  he  discussed 
the  topics  of  the  day  in  his  delightful  dialogues,  •  Amusements  of 
German  Emigrants ;'  and  at  last  perfectly  succeeded,  in  his 
domestic  epos,  '  Herman  and  Dorothea,'  in  giving  poetical  life 
and  form  to  the  sentiments  that  became  a  philosopher  and  a  phi- 
lanthropist. As  he  was  hostiFe  to  the  French  philosophy,  because 
it  consisted  merely  in  denying,  so  he  was  hostile  to  the  French 
Jacobinical  system,  since  it  consisted  in  destroying  ;  and  in  that 
feeling,  rather  than  in  patriotic  interest,  the  works  of  Goethe 
were  conceived. 

But  in  the  year  1794  an  event  occurred  which,  next  to  the 
Italian  journey,  is  the  most  important  in  his  personal  history — 
the  arrival  of  Schiller  at  Weimar.  Goethe,  in  the  preface  to  one 
of  his  least-known  periodical  works,  the  Morjjhologie  (Science  of 
Form),  has  related,  with  affecting  frankness,  the  history  of  their 
acquaintance.  During  his  Italian  residence  Schiller's  Robbers 
made  its  appearance.  If  this  be  poetry  and  a  work  of  art,  and 
Germans  deem  it  such,  then  I  shall  live  to  no  purpose,  thought 
Goethe.  The  Robbers  was  the  object  of  his  antipathy.  Schiller 
was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Kant — tant  pis!  Goethe  could  not 
relish  Kant.  Schiller  wrote  metaphysical  odes  to  the  ideal — 
Goethe  would  not  hear  of  the  ideal,  he  therefore  shunned  Schiller, 
and  heard  with  ill-will  that  he  was  settled  at  Jena.  They  met  by 
chance  at  Griesbach's — Schiller  made  advances  ;  Goethe  with- 
drew. They  met  a  second  time  on  some  business  that  could  not 
be  avoided,  and  then,  even  in  the  support  of  opinions  to  which 
Goethe  was  adverse,  Schiller's  honest  zeal  was  infectious  :  '  I  was 
fairly  caught — there  was  no  resisting  him.  From  that  hour  I  never 
saw  him  without  loving  him  more  and  more.'  Their  acquaintance 
ripened  at  once  to  friendship;  they  communicated  their  works  to 
each  other.  There  was  a  felicitous  concordia  discors  between 
them.  Schiller  looked  up  to  Goethe  with  the  reverence  of  a 
younger  brother,  and  Goethe  not  down  but  on  him  with  affection- 
ate admiration.  The  death  of  Schiller  in  1805  was  nearly  a 
death-blow  to  the  survivor.  The  six  volumes  of  their  correspon- 
dence show  the  reciprocal  services  they  rendered  each  other. 
Schiller  was  the  editor  of  two  periodical  works,  the  Thalia,  before 
he  was  initiated  into  the  philosophy  of  Goethe,  and  also  the 
Horen  (Hours),  but  Goethe  had  an  equal  share  in  the  produc- 
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tion  ;  and  it  was  after  the  union  of  these  great  men,  that  those 
master-pieces  appeared,  the  later  ballads,  the  elegies,  epigrams, 
&c.,  which  would  confer  on  Goethe  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  greatest  of  poets,  in  the  narrower  English  sense  of  the  word. 
But  the  publication  which  raised  a  flame  throughout  the  literary 
world  was  the  Musen-almanach  of  the  year  1797,  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  Instead  of  consisting  of  a  variety  of  small  poems,  to 
the  consternation  of  all  the  various  classes  of  dunces,  it  contained 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  epigrams  under  the  name  of  Xenien — 
a  Greek  word,  meaning  the  reciprocal  presents  between  hosts 
and  visitors.  Presents  indeed !  A  very  proscription  in  the 
republic  of  poetry  —  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  parties. 
In  the  subsequent  collections  of  the  author's  works  some  are  ac- 
knowledged by  Schiller,  others  by  Goethe,  and  a  few  remaining 
unacknowledged  may  be  considered  as  recanted. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  purpose  to  advance,  by  all  imaginable 
means,  the  cultivation  of  the  drama,  Goethe  did  not  hesitate  to 
translate  even  two  tragedies  by  Voltaire,  Mahomet  and  Tancred. 
And  we  may  here  add,  that  it  was  from  and  after  this  period  that 
Goethe  revived  a  nearly  forgotten  class  of  dramatic  poem,  of 
which  Ben  Jonson  is  the  great  master — the  solitary  Comus  of 
course  excepted — the  mask.  A  great  number  of  allegorical 
pieces  are  found  among  the  later  writings  of  Goethe.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  all  the  great  dramatic  works  of  Schiller, 
those  which  are,  after  Wallenstein,  really  his  master-pieces,  but 
scarcely  known  in  this  country,  made  their  appearance. 

Among  the  many  projects  which  Goethe  records  was  an  epic 
poem  on  the  story  of  Tell, — he  yielded  it  up  to  Schiller,  who 
wrought  out  of  it  his  last  best  tragedy.  It  would  have  been  a 
subject  of  delightful  comparison  had  Goethe  fulfilled  his  original 
plan.  We  know  not  whether  we  feel  as  much  regret  that  Goethe 
felt  himself  unable  to  complete  the  fragment  i)emefn'MS,  which 
Schiller  left  at  his  death  ;  the  intention  of  doing  which  was  long 
the  consolation  of  Goethe  after  the  loss  of  his  friend  in  the  spring 
of  1805.  As  one  of  the  indicia  which  respects  the  person  of 
Goethe  we  mention,  what  otherwise  might  seem  undeserving 
notice,  that  it  was  in  this  year  he  met  Dr.  Gall  at  Halle,  when 
on  a  visit  to  his  friend  the  great  philologist  Wolfe.  The  specula- 
tions of  Gail  were  consistent  with  his  own,  and  he  does  not  appa- 
rently mean  to  throw  discredit  on  the  natural  philosopher  by 
informing  us,  that  Gall  declared  him  to  be  by  nature  a  volks 
reclner,  a  popular  orator.  '  Then  mine  has  been,'  he  observes, 
'  a  wasted  life  among  a  people  to  whom  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said.' 

180G. — During  this  year,  so  memorable  for  the  fatal  battle  of 
Jena  on  the  14th  of  October,  (Goethe  was  then  residing  at  Wei- 
mar,) he  adverts  briefly  in  his  journal  to  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  day  of  the  battle,  and  then  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  pub* 
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lished  work.  The  thirty-second  volume  begins  with  the  year 
1807.  On  that  memorable  day,  while  the  cannon  were  thunder- 
ing around  and  the  life  of  every  man  was  in  extreme  peril,  Goethe 
was  married  :  an  act  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  mere  whim 
and  affected  singularity ;  he  had  a  son  to  whom  he  could  not 
legally  leave  the  rich  inheritance  of  his  name  but  by  a  marriage 
with  his  mother ;  in  this  respect,  the  law  of  Germany  being  that 
of  Scotland  and  nearly  all  Europe — the  power  of  legitimacion 
being  left  as  an  inducement  to  the  performance,  however  late,  of 
an  important  social  duty. 

During  the  years  that  followed  this  battle,  and  generally  during 
the  long  and  melancholy  period  when  the  military  despotism  of 
Bonaparte  had  succeeded  the  transient  and  ever  changing  ex- 
cesses of  the  revolution  ;  when  Germany  was  in  a  state  of  politi- 
cal vassalage,  Goethe  pursued  his  studies  in  repose,  having  the 
happy  faculty  of  withdrawing  his  attention  from  offensive  objects. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  withdraw  himself  from  the  notice  of  the 
conqueror,  nor  escape  having  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  hung  round  his  neck  by  the  Imperial  hand ;  but  no  trace 
of  this  ambiguous  honour  appears  on  his  writings.  Indeed  the 
name  of  Napoleon  would  probably  never  have  been  written  by 
Goethe,  had  he  not  translated  the  famous  ode  of  Manzoni, — •  The 
Sixth  of  May.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  1821, 
he  refers  back  to  the  year  1810,  when  he  was  sixty-one  years  old, 
as  that  when  he  was  impelled  for  the  last  time  to  give  expression 
to  his  own  views  of  nature,  and  which  occupied  him  for  several 
months, — the  produce  of  which  we  gather  to  have  been  small 
poems.  But  in  the  year  1813,  however  his  non-productive 
powers  might  have  declined,  he  was  in  close  contact  with  the 
eminent  spirits  of  his  age.  He  thus  writes, — *  From  the  point  of 
view  where  I  had  been  placed  by  God  and  nature,  and  standing 
on  which  I  had  not  failed  to  act  as  circumstances  permitted,  1 
looked  around  me  on  all  sides :  wherever  I  saw  great  energies 
at  work,  I  strove  to  meet  these  by  my  own  studies,  labours,  and 
experiments,  that  so,  honestly  preparing  myself,  1  might  deserve 
to  appropriate  to  myself,  with  activity  and  zeal,  what  I  could  of 
myself  never  have  produced,  and  what  the  mightiest  spirits  of  the 
age  presented  me.  And  thus  while  1  was  taking  my  own  course 
on  a  line  parallel  with  the  noble  undertakings  of  others,  I  could 
at  the  same  time  unite  with  them.  The  new  was  never  strange 
to  me ;  and  1  was  in  no  danger  of  rashly  adopting  it,  or  of  re- 
jecting it  on  account  of  old  prejudices.' 

We  remark,  in  corroboration,  that  to  the  very  last  he  anxiously 
read  every  English  and  French  work  on  Chromatics,  however  op- 
posed to  his  own  views  :  he  mentions  those  of  Bancroft,  Sowerby, 
Dr.  Read,  and  Brewster ;  and  as  soon  as  he  became  acquainted 
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with  Howard's  Theory  of  the  Clouds,  he  framed  a  terminology 
from  Howard's,  and  kept  a  diary  of  the  clouds. 

It  was  in  this  same  year,  1813,  when  he  took  so  sympathising 
an  interest  in  the  scientific  labours  of  others,  that  the  mighty 
power  of  Napoleon  suddenly  fell,  which  had  weighed  espe- 
cially on  the  north  of  Germany  like  a  nightmare.  This  event 
is  very  briefly  adverted  to  by  him  in  his  journal.  He  did, 
however,  compose  a  mask  for  the  festivities  that  accompanied 
the  peace,  —  *  The  Awakening  of  Ejnmenides.'  Indeed  he 
confesses  that  it  was  one  of  his  peculiarities  to  withdraw 
from  the  consideration  of  public  matters  whenever  the  poli- 
tical world  was  threatened  by  a  dreadful  convulsion.  During 
Napoleon's  last  fatal  campaign  in  the  north,  Goethe  was  studying 
the  history  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  And  it  was  about  this  period 
that  he  astonished  the  literary  world  by  a  publication  for  which 
it  was  not  prepared, — •  The  West-Eastern  Divan,^ — a  collection 
of  Oriental  poems,  with  a  volume  of  criticisms  on  the  Persian 
and  Arabian  poets.  This  was  the  more  surprising,  as  early  in  life 
he  had  betrayed  a  marked  distaste  to  Oriental  literature,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Grecian,  a  circumstance  to  which  we  ascribe  no  small 
portion  of  the  alienation  betAveen  him  and  Herder,  who  was  orien- 
tal in  all  his  tastes  and  feelings.  Now,  however,  an  elaborate 
work  appeared  which  astonished  the  public,  who  asked  for  ex- 
planations. Are  they  translations,  or  imitations,  or  a  com 
pound  of  both  ?  The  answer  is  still  to  be  given.  '  Let  them  won- 
der on,'  said  Goethe  ;  •  I  am  accustomed  to  see  Germans  startled 
before  they  feel  and  enjoy.'  During  the  following  years  Goethe 
continued  revising,  republishing,  and  reviewing,  not  attempting 
the  composition  of  any  elaborate  work  of  imagination ;  the  works 
of  others,  and  of  his  forrper  self,  being  the  objects  of  his  attention. 
And  as  a  ready  vehicle  for  the  publication  of  small  poems,  as 
well  as  criticisms,  in  the  year  1816  he  began  a  very  small  peri- 
odical work  called  '  Kunst  und  Alterthunif' — Art  and  Antiquity, 
in  which  he  has  deposited  many  an  elegant  trifle  and  curious 
criticism.     He  published  about  nine  numbers. 

Of  Goethe's  criticisms,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  they  are 
written  on  a  principle  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  is  the  rule 
with  our  reviewers  :  his  purpose  is  always  to  point  out  what  is  in 
a  work;  our  reviewers  are  more  bent  on  informing  us  what  is  not: 
in  other  words,  Goethe  dwells  on  the  positive  qualities — that  which 
is  actually  produced.  And  as  to  that  which  is  omitted  and  is  not 
— why  as  nothing  can  come  of  nothing,  he  says  nothing  about  it. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  acquire  reputation,  and  might  be 
imputed  to  a  want  of  discernment.  Among  the  rising  generation 
of  poets,  none  seem  to  have  interested  him  so  much  as  Manzoni 
in  Italy,  and  our  Lord  Byron.  At  first,  indeed,  though  he 
acknowledged  the  power,   he  was  repelled  by  the  personality  of 
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the  noble  poet,  and  pronounced  a  significant  word  of  him,  \?hich 
certainly  implies  no  love.  '  This  poet/  he  said,  *  who  seems 
inspired  by  the  (jenius  of  pain.'  The  later  writings  of  Byron  had, 
however,  conquered  his  first  aversion  ;  and  before  his  lordship's 
death  they  had  exchanged  civilities  by  letter.  Lord  Byron  dedi- 
cated his  Werner  '  to  the  illustrious  Goethe.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  at  which  our  materials  fail. 
The  diary  ends  in  1822.  We  have  very  little  to  add.  He  lost  his 
old  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  in  the  year  1827, 
■which  sensibly  affected  his  spirits.  A  friend  of  ours  spent  five 
evenings  Avith  him'^in  1829,  when  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was 
then  an  object  of  unmingled  veneration  :  he  retained  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  and  exhibited  the  dignified  repose  and 
cheerful  serenity  so  graceful  in  old  age.  He  lived  ostensibly  in  a 
spacious  and  handsome  house  at  Weimar,  with  his  son  and 
daughter,  but,  in  fact,  spent  most  of  his  time  in  a  small  cottage 
in  the  beautiful  park  adjoining  the  town :  here,  of  course,  no 
stranger  uninvited  went  to  him.  He  was  accustomed  to  receive 
visitors,  at  least  while  yet  unknown  to  him,  at  his  town  house, 
and  appointed  those  whom  he  was  willing  to  see  alone,  to  a  tete- 
a-tete  in  his  garden,  where  his  amanuensis  was  in  attendance. 
Here  he  lived  with  the  simplicity  of  a  hermit ;  his  bed  narrow, 
and  without  curtain,  and  in  his  small  rooms,  nearly  without  fur- 
niture ;  maps  and  engravings  of  Rome  covered  the  walls.  He 
retained  his  majestic  figure,  scarcely  stooping  ;  his  eagle  eye  had 
lost  none  of  its  brightness.  The  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the 
most  delightful,  quality  of  his  mind  seemed  to  be,  that  it  had  not 
acquired  any  of  the  moroseness,  or  selfishness,  or  distaste,  so 
usually  remarked  in  the  aged.  He  was  no  laudator  temporis  acti 
— he  had  no  jealousy  of  the  rising  generation — ^he  appeared  to 
take  an  interest  in  everything  that  interested  humanity.  So 
anxious  was  he  to  the  last  of  retaining  all  his  personal  connexions 
iu  life,  that  he  had  the  practice  of  requesting  all  his  visitors,  whose 
personal  appearance  he  wished  to  retain  iu  his  memory,  to  go  to 
an  artist  in  the  town,  who  took  a  full  face  portrait,  as  large  as 
life,  in  crayons ;  and  of  these  he  had  collected  more  than  five 
hundred  within  a  few  years.  Yet,  shortly  before  his  death,  his 
social  feelings  were  doomed  to  sustain  the  severest  shock  in  the 
loss  of  his  only  child,  who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  in  the  summer 
of  1830.  It  was  feared  that  this  blow  would  crush  him  ;  but  he 
exercised,  even  in  this  the  last  trial,  the  great  power  of  self-com- 
mand over  his  will,  and  forced  himself  to  take  refuge  from  afflic-i 
lion  in  his  old  and  inexhaustible  studies.  As  far  as  is  yet  known, 
these  did  not  fail  him  till  the  last  hour ;  for  a  letter  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  news  of  his  death  received  in  England  from  his  admirable 
daughter-in-law,  his  son's  widow,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
daughter  with  exemplary  and  affectionate  assiduity,  announcing 
that  he  had  recently  put  his  last  hand  to  the  third  part  of  Faust, 
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Thus  has  a  power  departed  from  the  earth,  but  its  influence 
will  not  perish.  The  works  remain  our  common  inheritance, 
though  the  recollection  of  the  man  will  be  the  peculiar  treasure 
of  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  beholding  him  as  he  lived  and 
moved,  and  who  can  still  combine  the  image  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary person  of  our  age  with  the  study  of  the  most  perfect  works 
of  any  ^ge*. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  more  particular  account  has  been  received  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  poet's  death  :  as  he  had  lived  so  he  died.  He  had  the 
evening  l)efore  been  engaged  in  scientific  conversation  ;  and  he  died  with  Salvandy 
tur  lei  Revolutions  in  his  hand.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  valuable  collection  of 
works  of  art,  and  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.  By  his  will  he  has  directed  that, 
till  the  year  1850,  the  house  in  which  he  resided  is  to  undergo  no  change  :  it  will, 
we  presume,  therefore,  be  the  residue  of  his  grandchildren  and  their  mother,  his 
excellent  widowed  daughter-in-law,  the  wortliy  custos  of  the  museum — we  had 
nearly  said  the  fit  priestess  of  a  shrine  at  which  pilgrims  of  taste  will  not  fail  to  pay 
their  devotions.  The  earthly  remains  of  the  poet  have  received  all  the  honours 
which  man  can  give.  The  body  lay  in  state  before  the  interment — not  placed,  as 
usual,  supine,  but  sitting  in  a  curule  chair,  covered  with  a  satin  robe.  On  one  side 
of  him  were  hung  the  various  orders  he  had  received  ;  and  on  the  other  the  golden 
laurel  crown  which  the  citizens  of  Frankfort  had  sent  him  on  the  celebration  of  an 
anniversary  festival.  The  body  was  then  deposited,  as  that  of  Schiller  had  been 
twenty-seven  years  before,  in  the  grand  ducal  vault.  The  ashes  of  the  two  poets 
being  destined  to  repose  by  the  side  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess,  who  had  felt 
through  life  that,  in  living  the  friends  of  the  greatest  men  of  their  age  and  country — 
nature's  princes — they  enjoyed  a  prerogative  which  raised  them  far  above  the  mere 
princes  of  political  life,  and  for  which  they  might  be  envied  by  the  imperial  and 
regal  houses  to  which  they  were  allied. 
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A  robe,  of  seeming  truth  and  trust. 

Hid  crafty  observation ; 
And  secret  hung,  with  poison'd  crust, 

The  dirk  of  defamation. 
A  mask,  that  like  the  gorget  show'd 

Dye-varying  on  the  pigeon  : 
And  for  a  mantle  large  and  broad, 

He  wiapt  him  in  Religion. 

Hypocrisy  a-la-mode. 


It  must  truly  indeed  afford  matter  for  deep  gratulation  to  every 
friend  of  Christian  liberty,  to  observe  with  what  zeal  and  ardour  a 
certain  party  in  the  state  have  come  forward  in  determined  opposition 
to  the  Bill  lately  introduced  by  his  Majesty's  government,  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland.  Meeting  after  meet- 
ing has  been  held  to  denounce  the  measure ;  pamphlet  after  pam- 
phlet has  issued  from  the  press,  and  letter  has  succeeded  letter, 
calling  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain  *  to  join  hand  to  hand, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  heart  to  heart,'  to  support  the  great 
principle  of  Protestantism, — the  free  and  unshackled  use  of  the 
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iinmutilated  word  of  God !    Threat  after  threat  has  been  denounced, 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  divine  wrath  mercifully  invoked  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  dare  to  take  away  from  the  word  of  life ! 
Anathemas  have  been  hurled,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  disappointed 
popes,  and  all  the  virulence  of  party  rage,  against  government  and 
its  supporters.     The  sacred  name  of  religion  has  been  impiously 
profaned,  and  the  words  of  inspiration  applied  to  the  basest  of 
purposes,  the  upholding  the  cause  of  an  intolerant— but,  thank 
Heaven,  a  fast-expiring  faction,  under  the  mask  of  zeal  and  devo- 
tion  for  the  interests  of  religion.     In  this  crusade,  many  noble 
lords  have  joined,  who,  till  now  were,  uncharitably  I  admit,  sup- 
posed to  hold  religious  opinions  cheap  enough.    Banded  with  these 
Ave  have  had  the  lords  spiritual  too,  (those  liberal  and  enlightened 
patrons  of  all  that  tends  to  elevate,  and  enlarge,  and  liberalize  the 
human  mind — those  consistent  and  zealous  advocates  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,   in   its  widest  sense)  :     and  amongst  these  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  stands  conspicuous,  *  as  a  consistent  and  dis- 
interested worshipper  of  truth.* — '  Oh,  the  offence  is  rank,  and 
smells  to  heaven  !'     In  all  the  meetings  which  have  taken  place, 
(and  they  have  been  not  a  few,)  to  endeavour  to  crush  this  mea- 
sure beneath  the  weight  of  popular  odium,  the  opponents  of  the 
government  have,  with  studied  care,  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
the  public  mind,  that  no  political  motives  have  urged  them  to  their 
present  course.     They  discard  all  party  feelings, — they  fling  such 
a  monstrous  supposition  to  the  wind,  and  come  for^vard  (as  they 
assure  us)  to  support  and  uphold  •  the  bible,  the  whole  bible,  and 
nothing  but  the  bible.'     I  should  wish  to  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  question  the  motives  of  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men, 
but  knowing,  as  I  do,  not  a  little  of  the  temper  of  this  very  party, 
I  must  take  leave  to  question  the  truth  of  their  assertion,  when 
they  disclaim   all   party  motives,  and  tell  them  that,  as  a  body, 
these,  and  these  alone,  are  the  motives  which  have  induced  them 
to  pursue  their  present  line  of  conduct.     If  this  were  not  the  fact, 
why,  may  I  ask  these  gentlemen,  is  it  that  the  meetings  which  have 
been  held  upon  this  subject  have  been  almost  exclusively  attended, 
in  this  country,  by  those  professing  high  Tory  principles ;  and  in 
Ireland,  almost  to  a  man,  by  those  Avho  are  attached  to  Orange 
institutions  ?    If  such  were  not  the  fact,  why  was  it  that  in  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  at  meetings  held  to  discuss  this  subject. 
Orange  banners  floated  over  the  heads  of  the  speakers  ?     If  the 
party  which  have  thus  disclaimed  all  political  feeling,  were  really 
free  from  such,  why  is  it  that  they  have  selected  the  present  mo- 
ment (when  a  Bill  which  they  detest  is  being  discussed)  to  agitate 
the  question  of  scriptural  education  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  manacle 
the  hands  of  government,  when  that  government  is  already  suffi- 
ciently pressed  by  matters  of  the  deepest  and  most  vital  importance  ? 
They  may  answer,  that  the  Bill  has  but  lately  been  brought  for- 
ward.    But  can  they,  with  truth,  affirm  that  the  principles  of  the 
present  system  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  been  advocated  ?  No ! 
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the  very  system  which  these  self-stiled  biblicals  so  much  condemn, 
was  proposed  and  planned  by  members  of  their  own  party;  by  no 
less  personages  than  the  late  Bishop  of  Armagh  (Dr.  Stuart),  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Ferns  (Ebrington),  Leshe  Foster,  and  others.  Such  were  the 
men  who  signed  the  Report  of  1812, — and  what  are  the  words  of 
that  Report,  with  regard  to  the  books  proper  to  be  read  in  these 
schools?  'It  appears  to  us,  that  a  selection  may  be  made,  in 
which  the  most  important  parts  of  sacred  history  shall  be  included, 
together  with  all  the  precepts  of  morality,  and  all  the  instructive 
examples  by  which  these  precepts  are  illustrated  and  enforced  ; 
and  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  the  use  of  the  scriptures  in  the  course  of  education. 
The  study  of  such  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  sacred  writings, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  form  the  best  preparation  for  that  more 
particular  religious  instruction  which  it  would  be  the  duty,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  the  inchnation  also  of  the  several  ministers  of  religion 
to  give,  at  proper  times,  and  in  other  places,  to  the  children  of  their 
respective  congregations.' 

Without  further  noticing  this  point,  however,  I  shall  proceed  to 
the  objections  which  have  been  advanced  against  the  measure 
introduced  by  the  present  government.  The  first  objection 
amounts  to  this  : — That  the  scriptures  being  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  their  use  should  be  unlimited  and  not  partial ; 
but  that  by  the  present  measure  the  Protestants  will  in  effect  be 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  bibles.  Secondly,  that  extracts  are 
improper  and  unjust,  and  that  the  present  plan  of  selections  is  in 
effect  to  mutilate  the  Word  of  God.  In  these  two  objections  to 
the  principles  of  the  bill  is  contained  the  marrow  of  the  question 
at  issue.  Religion,  they  tell  us,  is  to  be  systematically  excluded 
from  the  rising  generation  of  the  Irish  poor  for  five  days  in  the 
week.  Now  this  position  I  beg  most  positively  to  deny.  Mr, 
Stanley  in  bis  letter  distinctly  states,  that  two  days  in  each  week 
are  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  religious  instruction,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  moral  instruction  afforded  through  the  medium 
of  extracts.  And,  also,  to  quote  his  words,  '  they  (the  Board) 
will  also  permit  and  encourage  the  clergy  to  give  religious  instruct 
tion  to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions  either  before  or 
after  the  ordinary  school  hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  J 
Does  this  look  as  though  ministers  were  desirous  to  exclude  the 
bible  ?  Does  this  bear  out  the  assertion  so  confidently  advanced, 
that  '  religious  instruction  is  to  be  systematically  excluded  from 
the  rising  generation  of  the  Irish  poor  for  five  days  in  the  week?' 
And  be  it  remembered,  too,  that  the  object  of  the  Government  is 
to  introduce  a  combined  system  of  education  in  order  to  unite  in 
one  common  bond  persons  of  all  denominations,  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  to  do  away  with  those  religious  feuds  and 
animosities,  which  for  so  many  centuries  have  been  the  bane  and 
curse  of  my  unhappy  country.    In  making  this  noble  attempt, 
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therefore,  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  the  whole  bible  can  be  intro- 
duced as  a  school-book,  because  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  at  issue  as  to  what  constitutes  the  whole  of  scripture. 
How  then,  may  I  ask,  are  the  government  to  act?  They  must 
either  give  up  the  idea  of  a  combined  education,  or  introduce  such 
a  system  as  may  meet  the  views  of  each,  without  interfering  with 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  either  party ;  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  introducing  merely  a  moral  and  literary,  and  not  a 
religious,  education,  at  those  times  in  which  this  joint  instruction 
is  going  forward.  Such  is  the  plan  which  the  government  have 
adopted,  and  in  this  they  have  shown  their  wisdom ;  for  what 
would  be  the  consequence  were  the  bible  to  be  admitted  daily 
during  the  time  allotted  for  common  instruction  ?  Either  that 
the  Koman  Catholic  children  would  leave  the  school,  as  they  did 
under  the  Ivildare  Street  system,  when  they  had  reached  the 
upper  class  in  which  alone  the  bible  was  read  ;  or  schisms,  dis- 
sensions, and  the  final  failure  of  the  very  object  the  government 
have  in  view,  the  union  of  all  classes  and  denominations  in  the 
common  bonds  of  fellowship  and  love.  Such  would  be  the 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the  bible  as  a  daily  book  of  in- 
struction ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  1  shall  quote 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  M'Ghee,  the  author  of  a  small 
pamphlet  entitled,  *  The  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bible.'  In  speaking  of  the  kind  of  reliyious  instruction 
which  should  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  he 
remarks,  *  This  therefore  brings  us  to  the  third  point,  namely, 
what  those  truths  are  which  must  be  thrown  open  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland;  and  the  answer  is  condensed  into  a  single 
sentence  ;  for  when  it  is  asked,  what  they  are  ?  the  answer  is, 
These  identical  truths  which  it  is  the  object  and  interest  of  their 
priests  to  conceal  from  them  ;  the  points  which  they  would  keep 
back,  are  those  that  omjht  to  be  hrouyht  forward;  the  jninciplea 
that  they  would  exclude  are  those  that  require  especially  to  he 
insisted  on.'  Now  supposing  that  this  principle  were  reduced  to 
practice,  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
could  conscientiously  allow  the  children  of  their  persuasion  to 
remain  at  a  school  in  which  such  a  system  was  pursued  ?  De- 
cidedly they  could  not.  What  would  be  the  conduct  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  were  such  a  system  to  be  acted  upon  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Romish  church  in  reference  to  Protestant  children  ? 
Would  not  an  outcry  be  raised  at  once  against  such  conduct, 
from  one  end  of  Protestant  Ireland  to  the  other  ?  Why  then 
should  our  clergy  arrogate  to  themselves  a  special  right  to  inter- 
pret the  scripture  to  the  exclusion  of  their  brethren  of  other  and 
widely  different  persuasions  ?  Why  do  they  presume  to  arrogate 
tx)  themselves  that  infallibility  of  judgment,  the  assumption  of 
which  they  so  strongly  condemned  in  the  Papal  church  ?  They 
talk,  and  how  do  they  talk,  of  liberty  of  conscience  ?  As  well  might 
tjie  father  of  lies  assert,  that  he  was  cast  from  heaven  for  the 
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purity  of  his  moral  nature,  as  these  Protestant  clergy  talk  as  they 
do  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  They  rail  against  Roman 
Catholic  superstition,  and  the  fetters  with  which  that  religion 
chains  down  in  eternal  bondage  the  faculties  of  the  free  born 
soul — they  quote  learnedly  and  largely  from  Roman  Catholic 
works,  which  assert  the  impossibility  of  salvation  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  true  church,  and  seem  sensibly  alive  to  the  injustice  of 
such  a  system ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  forget  the  intolerant 
dogmas  of  their  own  exclusive  creeds.  It  truly  well  becomes 
such  men  as  these  to  rail  against  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  whilst  their  own  Calvinistic  creed  is  equally, 
if  not  more,  exclusive  in  its  terms  of  salvation.  Are  they  quite 
satisfied  as  to  the  salvation  of  those  who  hold  Arminian  views  ? 
And  are  they  not  quite  satisfied  (I  put  the  question  to  them  as  a 
church)  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  salvation  of  those 
entertaining  Arian  or  Humanitarian  opinions  ?  And  yet  these 
are  the  men  who  thus  so  loudly  talk  of  Christian  liberty,  and  who 
call  upon  their  countrymen  to  join  them  in  defence  of  the  free 
and  unrestricted  use  of  the  unmutilated  word  of  God.  In  what 
lies  their  advantage  over  those  they  attack,  utrum  horum  est 
insanior  9 

The  second  objection  is  directed  against  extracts  as  tending  to 
mutilate  the  scriptures.  It  seems  rather  a  curious  (and  to  me 
inexplicable)  circumstance,  that  those  who  at  present  so  violently 
oppose  everything  in  the  shape  of  extracts  or  selections  from  the 
bible,  should  now  for  the  first  time  have  been  seized  with  this 
monomania — this  unutterable  horror  of  mutilating  the  scriptures 
— by  making  selections  for  the  use  of  schools.  Surely,  if  they 
believed  that  these  extracts  were  of  such  a  dangerous  tendency  as 
they  assert  them  to  be,  it  was  their  duty  to  have  come  forward  in 
1812,  when  the  commissioners  of  education  recommended  'ample 
extracts  from  the  sacred  scriptures,'  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  established  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ire- 
land. Why  did  they  not  urge  their  objections  against  this  very 
system  when  recommended  by  the  commissioners  in  1825  ?  The 
words  of  the  report  being  as  follow  : — '  We  by  no  means  intend 
such  works  (extracts  from  the  bible)  as  substitutes  for  the  holy 
scriptures,  although  we  propose  that  the  reading  of  the  scriptures 
themselves  should  be  reserved  for  the  time  of  separate  religious  in- 
struction. 

Why  did  the  opponents  of  this  system  not  put  in  their  protest 
in  1830,  when,  during  the  Wellington  administration,  a  bill 
founded  on  these  several  reports  was  actually  prepared  ?  Why 
not  attack  the  then  existing  government  ?  They  thought  it  better 
to  wait  till  a  more  convenient  season.  In  truths  however,  the  ob- 
jections of  this  party  must  go  for  nothing,  as  the  plain  fact  is,  and 
they  cannot  deny  it,  that  extracts  were  in  constant  use  at  the 
schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Kildare-street  society  ; 
and  what  must  appear  not  a  little  strange,  not  only  were  compila- 
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tions,  selected  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  but  the  very  man  who 
has  most  distinguished  himself  in  a  certain  Bible  society,  and  else- 
where, by  his  illiberality  in  every  matter  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  was  the  man  who  published  or  procured  the  publi- 
cation of  the  only  edition  of  the  Rheims  New  Testament,  without  note 
or  comment,  that  has  appeared,  and  in  that  edition  (which  he  distri- 
buted) we  find  such  texts  as  these,  •  Except  ye  do  penance  ye  shall 
all  likewise  perish.'  •  Jacob  worshipped  the  top  of  his  rod.'  In 
the  Hibernian  Bible  Society  also,  extracts  are  in  general  use, 
and  very  few  comparatively  of  those  who  attended  the  Kildare- 
street  society  schools,  read  the  bible,  as  its  use  was  restricted  to 
the  upper  class  alone,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  children  generally 
left  the  school  when  prepared  to  enter  that  class,  that  they  might 
thereby  avoid  the  reading  of  the  bible.  To  me  it  seems  rather 
curious  also,  that  a  crusade  should  thus  be  preached  up  against 
selections,  by  a  church,  the  dignitaries  of  which,  not  many  years 
ago,  would  not  allow  bibles  to  be  distributed,  without  having  a 
prayer-book  tagged  to  each  to  give  it  due  effect;  and  surely  the 
clergy  of  that  church  should  have  borne  in  mind  that  the  ser- 
vice which  they  read  every  Sabbath,  is  little  more  than  selections 
from  the  scriptures,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  never  read  in  churches 
the  whole  bible.  This  reflection  should  have  tended  to  render 
their  opposition  less  bitter  than  it  has  proved,  and  should  have 
operated  in  some  measure  as  an  arfjumentum  ad  hominem,  and 
made  them  a  little  more  diffident,  while  treading  on  ground  so 
delicate,  especially  as  some  of  those  who  have  come  forward  in 
defence  of  the  unmutilated  word  of  God,  have  on  this  very  ground 
charged  the  government  with  a  conspiracy  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  all  religious  institutions,  and  condemned  the  sys- 
tem recommended  by  it,  as  anti-Protestant  and  anti-Scriptural  in 
its  nature  and  tendency.  It  has  also  been  objected  to  these  ex- 
tracts, that  '  they  presuppose  that  the  bible  as  God  gave  it,  is 
unfit  for  popular  use — that  man  can  improve  the  book  of  God  and 
render  it  suitable  for  a  purpose,  for  which,  without  his  interference, 
it  Avould  be  unfit.'  Had  not  this  allegation  been  urged  at  a 
jjublic  meeting,  I  should  have  been  almost  inclined  to  doubt  that 
any  man  could  have  entertained  such  an  objection — and  equallv 
extraordinary  Avas  it,  that  this  objection  was  not  at  once  rebutted 
by  men  there  present,  who  themselves,  in  the  year  1825,  had 
given  their  opinion  on  oath,  in  favour  of  the  very  measure  against 
which  this  sapient  argument  was  levelled.  But  1  would  ask  such 
cavillers,  is  there  any  parent  who  would  allow  his  children  to  read 
each  and  every  portion  of  the  Bible  ?  Would  these  very  men 
conduct  their  children  step  by  step,  through  every  book,  and  chap- 
ter, and  verse  of  the  scriptures,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  ? 
Equally  futile  is  it  to  afRrm  that  these  extracts  have  been  made  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  a  particular  church.  It  is  not  from  a  desire 
to  please  any  particular  sect  that  abstracts  are  allowed — it  is  not 
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from  the  feeling  (for  God  forbid  that  any  man  should  be  guilty  of 
entertaining 'such  a  thought)  that  the  bible  can  be  amended — it 
is  not  from  the  feeling  that  the  word  of  God,  as  he  gave  it,  is  unfit 
for  popular  use — that  extracts  have  been  recommended — but  it 
is  because  government  are  of  opinion,  that  a  joint  education  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  would  be  of  essential  benefit 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  that  by  no  other  means  than  se- 
lections can  such  a  system  be  carried  into  effect.  This  alone 
is  the  reason  why  selections  have  been  introduced,  and  against 
this  no  valid  objections  have  yet  been  urged.  The  truth 
is,  the  opponents  of  the  present  system  cannot  adduce  any 
arguments  against  the  measure,  without  cutting  at  them- 
selves, as  they  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  ex- 
tracts for  the  instruction  of  the  Irish  poor.  And  though  they 
have  indignantly  disclaimed  the  charge  of  party  feelings,  as  in- 
fluencing their  conduct  on  the  present  subject,  still  I  must  con- 
tend, that  an  analysis  of  their  objections  will  at  once  prove  their 
disclaimer  to  be  false,  and  tend  to  convict  them  of  directly  en- 
couraging that  very  system,  the  present  supporters  of  which  they 
so  bitterly  denounce.  But  the  government  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  bigotted  hostility  of  such  men,  so  long  as  they  endeavour 
to  merit  the  support  and  gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
nation  at  large,  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy — by  im- 
partiality and  even-handed  justice — Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  dis- 
crimine  agetur — must  be  their  motto,  if  they  sincerely  wish  to 
pacify  Ireland — if  they  truly  desire  to  study  and  promote  the 
peace,  the  interests,  and  the  real  welfare  of  a  noble  and  generous- 
minded,  but  misguided  people.  Too  long  has  Ireland  been  the 
scene  of  the  deadliest  political  discord  and  religious  animosity-— 
too  long  has  she  nourished  within  her  bosom  men  who  have  be- 
trayed her  dearest  interests,  and  deluged  their  country  with  blood, 
to  advance  their  own  selfish  ends,  and  to  support  and  uphold  the 
ascendency  of  party ;  and  too  truly  may  the  words  of  the  poet 
be  applied  to  her — 

Qui  gurges  aut  quae  flumina  lugubris 
Ignari  belli  ?  Quod  mare  Daunias 
Non  decoloravere  caedes  ? 
Quae  caret  ora  ci-uore  nostro  ?' 

I  trust,  however,  that  such  times  will  soon  be  matter  of  history 
rather  than  experience — that  a  brighter  era  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  that  the  moral  darkness  which  has  for  centuries  over- 
spread and  benighted  the  minds  of  my  countrymen,  will  speedily 
be  dispelled — that  the  bright  sun  of  her  glory  may  soon  burst 
forth  in  unclouded  majesty,  and  the  heavenly  beams  of  that  re- 
ligion which  breathes  only  charity  and  love,  warm  and  irradiate 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  people,  over  whom  ignorance  and 
superstition  have  held  such  lengthened  and  resistless  sway. 
London,  April  20th,  1832. 
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PART  II. — ART.  II. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Church  when  Councils  began  their 
work,  and  completed  the  corruption  which  individuals  had  com- 
menced. The  state  of  which  we  have  spoken  has  given  occasion 
for  much  complaint  to  such  of  the  more  modern  orthodox  whose 
zeal  was  too  strong  for  their  discretion.  Jurieu  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  this  discontented  class.  The  fundamental 
articles  of  Christianity,  he  assures  us,  were  not  understood  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries ;  and  the  true  system 
began  to  be  modelled  into  some  shape  by  the  Nicene  bishops,  and 
was  afterwards  immensely  improved  and  beautified  by  the  follow- 
ing synods  and  councils.  In  the  fourth  century,  these  men  held 
no  less  than  forty-five  councils  respecting  the  person  of  Christ, 
though  the  differences  between  the  combatants  were  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, and  turned  frequently  on  verbal  ambiguities.  What  the 
rival  factions  wanted  in  goodness  of  cause,  they  made  up  in  furi- 
ousness  of  zeal ;  and  some  of  these  assemblages  may  be  likened 
rather  to  a  band  of  gladiators,  than  a  congregation  of  Christian 
wen. 

Little  else  could  be  expected.  For  what  were  the  motives  by 
which  most  of  those  who  took  part  in  them  were  influenced  ?  Let 
Jortin,  a  churchman  and  a  Trinitarian,  reply  : — •  Reverence  to  the 
emperor,  or  to  his  counsellors  and  favourites,  his  slaves  and 
eunuchs ;  by  the  fear  of  offending  some  great  prelate,  as  a  bishop 
of  Rome  or  Alexandria,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  insult,  vex, 
and  plague,  all  the  bishops  within  and  without  his  jurisdiction  ; 
by  the  dread  of  passing  for  heretics,  and  of  being  calumniated, 
reviled,  hated,  anathematized,  excommunicated,  imprisoned,  ba- 
nished, fined,  beggared,  starved,  if  they  refused  to  submit ;  by 
compliance  with  some  active,  leading,  and  imperious  spirits  ;  by  a 
deference  to  the  majority  ;  by  a  love  of  dictating  and  domineer- 
ing ;  of  applause  and  respect ;  by  vanity  and  ambition  ;  by  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  question  in  debate,  or  a  total  indifference  about 
it;  by  private  friendships;  by  enmity  and  resentment;  by  old 
prejudices;  by  hopes  of  gain;  by  an  indolent  disposition;  by 
good  nature ;  by  the  fatigue  of  attending,  and  a  desire  to  be  at 
home ;  by  the  love  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  a  hatred  of  conten- 
tion ;'  by  anything  but  that  which  would  occasion  a  just  decision. 

Such  was  the  machinery ;  and  so  much  according  to  its  own 
nature  did  it  work,  that  the  Pagans  who  stood  by  and  looked  on, 
were  delighted,  and  remarked,  that  no  wild  beast  was  so  cruel  an 
enemy  to  man  as  most  of  the  Christians  were  to  each  other.  Such 
was  the  machinery  and  the  manner  of  its  0])eration.  What  the 
workmanship  ?  Those  who  know  the  spirit  of  the  day  could  pre- 
dict the  nature  of  its  workmanship.     The  following  fact  may  turn 
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the  reader  himself  into  a  prophet  in  this  particular.  Tiiongh 
Constantine  was  stained  with  crimes,  the  Christians  of  the  fourth 
century  paid  to  his  name,  his  tomb,  and  his  statue,  honours  little 
short  of  divine.  He  was  called  a  saint, — and  a  saint  equal  to 
the  apostles.  Nicephorus  had  the  effrontery  to  declare,  that  God 
had  endued  the  urn  and  the  statue  of  Constantine  with  miracu- 
lous powers,  and  that  whoever  touched  them  was  healed  of  all 
diseases  and  infirmities.  The  Pagans,  who  scorned  to  be  less  com- 
plaisant than  the  Christians,  made  him  at  once  a  god  ;  and,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  this  Christian  emperor  was  associated,  after 
his  death,  with  those  very  deities  whom,  in  his  life,  he  had  re- 
nounced and  insulted.  But  to  trace  the  workmanship  through 
the  chief  of  its  stages.  First,  we  have  the  two  councils  of  An- 
tioch  ;  the  former,  held  in  264,  was  convened  in  order  to  silence 
Paul  of  Samosate,  a  Unitarian  bishop.  A  majority  of  votes  was 
obtained  in  the  assembly  against  the  alleged  heretic,  but  being 
beloved  and  well  supported  by  his  people,  Paul  refused  to  submit 
to  the  decree  ordering  his  deposition.  The  latter,  held  in  270, 
determined  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  of  the  same  essence  as  his 
Father.  This  orthodox  decision — orthodox  we  mean  for  its  day 
— was  reversed  in  the  council  held  in  the  year  325,  at  Nice,  in 
Bithynia.  Here,  after  much  quarrelling  and  mutual  wrath,  it  was 
decided,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Arius,  who  affirmed  that  he  was  made  out  of  nothing, — that  is, 
created,  and  created  in  time, — so  that  there  was  a  time  when  he 
was  not, — that  Jesus  was  of  the  same  essence  as  the  Father. 

This  decision  being  made,  all,  one  might  have  expected,  Avould 
have  been  peaceful  and  serene.  Alas  !  no.  Men  had  left  the 
scriptures  for  their  own  fictions ;  and  when  could  the  corruption 
stop  ?  What  human  passions  had  originated,  human  passions 
would  carry  on,  and  never  will  their  baneful  influence  be  stayed 
till  all  are  content  to  take  the  New  Testament  as  the  sole  test  of 
orthodoxy.  How  far  the  council  of  Nice  settled  anything  in  point 
of  fact,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  words  of  Hilary,  a  con- 
temporary : — *  Since  the  Nicene  council,  we  do  nothing  but  write 
creeds  ;  and  while  we  quarrel  about  words,  while  we  raise  ques- 
tions about  novelties,  while  we  fight  about  ambiguities  and  about 
authors,  and  strive  about  parties,  while  there  is  difficulty  in  con- 
sent, and  while  we  anathematize  one  another,  scarce  any  one  is 
Christ's.  What  a  change  there  was  in  the  last  year's  creed  !  The 
first  decrees  that  homo-ousios  (consubstantial)  shall  not  be  men- 
tioned ;  the  next  decrees  and  publishes  it:  the  third  does  by  in- 
dulgence excuse  the  word  ousia — (essence) — the  fourth  does  not 
excuse  it,  but  condemns  it.  It  is  at  length  come  to  pass,  that 
nothing  among  us  or  those  before  us  is  inviolable.  We  decree 
annual  and  monthly  creeds  concerning  God — we  repent  of  our 
decrees — we  defend  those  who  repent  of  them — we  anathematize 
those  that  we  defended — we  defend  other  men's  opinions  in  our 
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own,  or  condemn  our  own  in  those  of  other  men  ;  and  while  we 
bite  one  another,  we  are  consumed  one  of  another."'  In  fact,  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  consubstantial,  on  which  the  council 
had  decided,  was  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Arius,  however,  thus 
defeated,  was  ordered  into  banishment.  After  a  few  years,  sides 
again  changed ;  the  emperor  recalled  the  banished  sectary,  and 
commanded  him  to  be  received  into  communion  with  the  church. 
This  command  was  issued  to,  and  obeyed  by,  the  council  of  Je- 
rusalem in  335,  which  once  more  changed  the  character  of  ortho- 
doxy, decreeing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  council  of  Nice,  that 
Christ  was  not  of  the  same  essence  as  his  Father.  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  Athanasius,  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Arius, 
to  be  banished ;  and  accordingly,  his  orthodoxy,  speaking  after 
the  judgment  of  later  ages,  did  not  save  him.  He  was  condemned 
and  deposed  by  two  councils,  and  ordered  by  Constantine  into 
Gaul.  An  Athanasian  succeeded  to  an  Arian  emperor,  and 
Athanasius  was  accordingly  recalled.  Again  was  he  condemned 
by  a  council ;  again  he  was  acquitted  by  another  council ;  and 
again  sent  into  exile  by  another  emperor.'  In  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica,  however,  he  appeared,  and  here  the  creed  established  at 
Nice  was  new-made.  Essence  was  become  heretical,  and  sub- 
stance was  ordered  to  take  its  place.  Whether  there  were  one 
or  three  substances,  however,  was  a  difllcult  question.  The 
westerns  affirmed,  the  easterns  denied,  that  there  were  three  sub- 
stances in  the  one  God.  A  decree,  however,  was  procured  at 
Sardica,  determining,  whatever  waSf  that  there  should  be  one 
substance  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  Five-and-twenty 
years  afterwards,  in  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  it  was  de- 
creed, at  the  council  of  Alexandria,  that  thenceforward  there 
should  be  three  (and  not  one)  substances  in  the  unity  of  the 
divine  essence.  We  have  as  yet  said  little  of  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  as  the  council  of  Alexandria  has  deter- 
mined that  there  are  to  be  three  substances  in  the  divine  essence, 
we  must  look  back  a  little.  The  proper  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  work  of  councils.  In  vain  we  seek  for  it  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  every  error  there  must  be  some  basis.  Error  is  often  nothing 
more  than  truth  carried  to  an  extreme.  The  germ  of  the  error 
of  the  personal  Deity  of  the  Spirit,  is  found  in  the  figurative  lan- 
guage in  which  the  operations  of  the  divine  power  are  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  other  words,  the  Godhead  of  the 
Spirit  is  founded  on  a  Jewish  mode  of  speech.  The  language  of 
the  easterns  is  full  of  the  boldest  personifications;  and,  in  the 
Scripture,  mercy,  truth,  and  nearly  all  the  attributes  of  God, 
are  introduced  in  a  manner  which,  in  strict  propriety,  befits 
only  a  proper  living,  intelligent  being.  The  claims  to  deifi- 
cation which  these  attributes  prefer,  are  neglected,  and  the  power 
of  God  acting  on  and  for  the  soul  of  man,  has  exclusively  received 
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the  unsought  honour.  Nothing  in  the  Scriptures  prevents  there 
having  been  as  many  Gods  as  attributes.  Not  the  assertion  of 
the  Unity  ?  No.  For  if  that  may  consist  with  three,  it  may 
consist  with  thirty.  Not  the  tenor  of  the  language  used  respect- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  ?  No  ;  for  it  is  frequently  such  as  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  Deity.  And  scarcely  at  all,  when  of  a  personal  na- 
ture, is  it  different  from  the  language  ifi  which  other  attributes  of 
God  are  mentioned.  But  the  limit  not  found  in  the  Scriptures 
was  supplied  by  superstition  and  ignorance.  Three  was  a  sacred 
number.  Among  the  Gentiles  more  than  one  Trinity  was  found. 
Many  of  the  heretics,  imbued  with  eastern  philosophy,  held 
three  distinct  Gods.  From  these  sources,  the  Trinity,  both  in 
word  and  reality,  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  church. 
Grafted  on  the  Gospel  tree,  it  must  go  far  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  fruit  which  that  tree  had  previously  brought  forth.  In  the 
earliest  writers  of  the  church,  the  language  used,  respecting  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  so  exclusively  that  of  Scripture,  and  so  free  from 
human  refinements  and  additions,  that  they,  it  is  clear,  knew 
nothing  of  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Spirit.  Justin  Martyr 
speaks  in  a  manner  by  no  means  easy  to  be  understood.  While 
he  honoured  God  in  the  first  place,  the  Son  he  honoured  in  the 
second,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  third.  If,  then,  he  had  learned 
to  regard  the  Spirit  as  a  person,  he  held  that  person  to  be  inferior 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  he  nowhere  calls  the  Holy 
Spirit  God.  Nor  does  he  speak  of  a  Trinity — a  Trinity  as  his 
must  have  been,  if  he  had  one — of  unequal  Gods.  But  the  fact 
that  the  orthodox  of  this  century  were  reproached  with  making 
not  three  but  two  Gods,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  as  yet  the  dis- 
tinct Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  not  been  introduced.  The 
moment  that  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  added  to  that  of 
the  Son  and  the  Father,  every  objector  exclaimed  against  the 
impiety  of  making  three  Gods.  To  these  remarks,  we  must  add 
the  concession  of  one  who  worshipped  the  Spirit  as  God,  and  who 
was  every  way  fit  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Clarke 
declares — what  indeed  all  know  who  are  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tian antiquities — that  there  is  no  example,  in  the  three  first  cen- 
turies, of  worship  being  offered  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  different 
would  have  been  the  fact,  if  the  primitive  Christians  had  believed 
it  to  be  a  person  of  the  Deity  !  Either  they  were  culpably  negli- 
gent, or  they  were  not  Trinitarians.  But  their  practice  is  the  best 
exposition  of  their  sentiments.  In  their  comment  on  the  words, 
baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
— that  is,  '  baptize  into  that  religion  which  was  given  by  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  and  confirmed  by  miraculous  power,* 
they  show  clearly  what  were  the  views  they  entertained  respecting 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Not  eVen  so  late  as  the  council  of  Nice  do  the 
learned  corruptors  of  the  Gospel,  much  less  their  simple-minded 
flocks,  appear  to  have  had  any  idea  of  the  distinct  Deity  of  the' 
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Holy  Spirit.  That  council  content  themselves  with  declaring 
their  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  omitting  any  mention  of  its  per* 
sonality,  or  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  nature  of  thri 
Holy  Spirit  became  the  object  of  much  discussion.  The  Deity 
of  the  Son  was  determined.  Still  something  to  wrangle  about 
tras  needed,  and  here  was  a  suitable  topic.  The  Arians  appear 
to  have  regarded  the  Spirit  as  the  divine  energy.  Their  espousal 
of  this  notion  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  opposition  of  the 
Athanasians.  A  council  was  convened  at  Alexandria,  and  by 
the  influence  of  Athanasius  it  was  decreed  that,  from  that  time,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  of  the  same  essence  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  Thus  much  had  Athanasius  done  to- 
wards completing  the  Trinity.  He  was  one  of  those  pros[)ective 
minds  that  outstrip  their  age ;  and  in  venturing  so  far  as  he  did, 
he,  as  many  other  great  men,  gave  offence  to  others  less  wise  or 
more  cautious.  Yet  even  Athanasius  himself  did  not  venture  to 
tnaintain  the  perfect  equality  of  his  Trinity ;  but  acknowledged 
that  the  Father,  as  the  sole  unbegotten  and  as  the  fountain  of 
Deity,  was  God  over  all.  Those  to  whom  in  later  times  a  fuller 
light  has  been  vouchsafed  on  this  knotty  question,  will  pardon 
his  defects  out  of  consideration  for  the  comparative  ignorance  of 
his  age.  His  merits  in  the  amplification  of  the  Christian  creed 
are  considerable,  and  he  will  be  judged  by  the  perfect  Trinitarian 
rather  in  reference  to  what  he  did,  than  what  he  omitted  ;  to 
the  darkness  of  preceding  times,  than  the  meridian  light  of  the 
present  day.  Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  blame  his  defici- 
encies bethink  them  how  pitiably  small  their  faith  might  have 
been,  had  Athanasius  been  less  aspiring  and  industrious.  What 
he  left  unfinished  others  completed.  Basil,  who  lived  far 
on  in  the  fourth  century,  was  the  first  to  advance  and  main- 
tain the  equality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  charged  with  having  three  Gods.  Yet  his  equality 
would  not  satisfy  the  perfect  Trinitarian  of  these  times ;  for  it 
was  an  equality  of  nature  admitting  of  an  inequality  of  degree 
Imd  dignity. 

Gregory,  the  brother  of  Basil,  met  also  with  much  opposition 
from  the  uninitiated  and  simple-minded  Unitarians,  for  main- 
taining a  similar  equality  with  that  of  Basil.  Damasus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  seems  to  have  gone  somewhat  farther,  accursing  those 
who  did  not  hold  the  three  to  be  equal,  not  only  in  essence,  but 
in  '  power,  dominion,  glory,  and  authority.'  This  determination 
of  his  sounds  better  to  the  orthodox  ear  than  any  we  have 
yet  met  with,  and  time  only  is  needed  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  full 
perfection  of  the  holy  mystery.  The  second  general  council, 
whose  decision  had  been  prepared  by  the  worthies  we  have 
named,  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  381.  Here  it 
was  observed  that  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  omitted,  alas  \ 
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by  the  Nicene  Fathers,  should  be  added  to  the  creed  of  Christian 
men.  Mosheim  has  said  that  the  council  gave  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God.  He  ought 
to  have  remenabered  that  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  Son,  and  the  hypostatic  union,  were  yet  undiscovered.  The 
merits  of  this  council,  which  did  so  much  for  the  Christian  world 
as  to  add  to  its  creed  an  object  of  worship,  we  think  it  pro- 
per to  set  down  in  the  words  of  a  member  and  a  Trinitarian  : — 
*  The  bishops  were  seen  raging  like  furious  horses  in  battle,  and 
like  madmen  casting  dust  into  the  air ;  and  under  their  several 
banners  fulfilling  their  own  contentions,  and  becoming  men  of 
wicked  ambition  and  magnificence,  and  unrighteous  and  absurd 
judges  of  matters  submitted  to  them.'  Intercourse  with  them  he 
held  perilous  to  a  man's  honesty.  What,  however,  they  wanted 
in  character  they  made  up  in  creed.  The  many  hardly  ever 
keep  pace  with  the  few ;  they  are  wedded  to  their  prejudices  and 
indocile  in  their  rugged  intellects.  And  so  we  find  that  the  mul- 
titude not  only  did  not  adopt  with  becoming  readiness,  but  op- 
posed with  guilty  ardour,  the  recent  improvements  in  the  Trinity. 
It  had  been  customary  to  ascribe  *  Glory  to  the  Father,  through 
the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  This  antiquated  doxology  may 
have  suited  the  Apostles  ; — hardly  the  newly  enlightened  Atha- 
nasians.  The  learned  sang  *  Glory  to  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  people,  too,  tenacious  of  what  they 
had  been  used  to,  affirmed  that  thus  it  was  not '  in  the  beginning,' 
and  declared  they  would  sooner  cut  out  their  tongues  than  say 
'  Glory  to  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And  here  it  would  be  easy  to  add 
to  what  has  been  set  down,  many  testimonies  of  the  existence  in 
great  numbers  of  that  troublesome  body  of  misbelievers  the  Uni- 
tarians. The  same  in  spirit  then  as  now,  they  required  a  reason 
for  every  tenet,  and  opposed  every  improvement  in  doctrine  under 
the  invidious  name  of  innovation."  It  was,  perhaps,  owing  to 
their  blind  and  pertinacious  opposition  that  we  are  not  now  in 
the  enjoyment  of  another  object  of  worship.  As  Jesus  was  de- 
termined to  be  God,  what  conclusion  was  more  obvious  than  that 
his  mother  was  the  mother  of  God  ?  Accordingly  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  the  claims  of  the  Virgin  were  propounded, 
and  so  far  admitted  by  many,  that  she  was  honoured  with 
the  designation  of  Mother  of  God.  Nestorius,  however,  about 
the  year  428,  degraded  Christ  by  degrading  his  mother ;  for 
surely  the  honour  of  one  could  not  be  withheld  without  affecting 
the  character  of  the  other !  For  this  Nestorius  we  have  no  great 
affection.  Too  burning  was  his  zeal  against  heresy  to  be  a  man 
after  our  heart.  Thus  he  bespoke  the  Roman  emperor, — '  Give 
me,  O  Emperor !  the  earth  free  from  heretics ;  and  I,  in  return, 
will  give  you  heaven.  Conquer  the  heretics  for  me,  and  I  will 
conquer  the  Persians  for  you.'  This  man,  however,  with  all  his 
bad  temper,  had  some  sense  about  him.     How,  he  asked,  could 
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an  infant  be  God?  What  was  born  of  the  Virgin  was  surely 
man.  The  truly  orthodox  tongue  will  exclaim  *  bold  presump- 
tion of  carnal  reason!'  Of  course  the  offender  was  opposed.  In 
all  the  pride  of  conscious  rectitude  Cyril  meets  him,  and  hurls  at 
his  head  the  most  convincing  of  all  arguments,  twelve  anathemas. 
But,  alas !  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  human  will,  not  even  this 
converted  the  rationalist.  Other  means  must  be  taken.  Accord- 
ingly Cyril  bribes  one  of  the  Emperor's  eunuchs,  obtains  the 
favour  of  the  monarch,  Theodosius  II,  gets  a  council  called, 
and  by  management  and  court-influence  procures  a  decree  de- 
posing Nestorius,  and  declaring  that  the  hypostatical  union,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called,  of  the  logos  with  both  the  body  and  soul 
of  the  man  Jesus,  took  place  at  the  moment  of  conception.  This 
delicate  question  being  thus  decided,  of  course  not  only  the  man, 
but  the  God,  Christ  Jesus,  was  born  of  Mary.  With  greater 
consistency  therefore  than  belongs  to  many  of  these  venerable 
assemblies,  the  council  of  Ephesus, — hear  it  Protestants  and 
obey! — the  third  general  council  decreed  that  the  Virgin  deserved 
to  be  honoured  as  a  supplement  to  the  Trinity,  under  the  title,  at 
least  as  scriptural  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  of  Theotokos,  that  is, 
mother  of  God. 

Five  days  after  this  decision  rationalism  was  again  triumph* 
ant.  A  council  was  held, — Cyril  this  creed  condemned. — 
Three  years  ela[)se,  and  Cyril  by  bribes  has  gained  once  more 
the  ascendancy ;  but  only  so  far  as  to  procure  the  banishment  of 
Nestorius,  his  rival,  while  he  was  compelled,  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts,  honest  and  dishonest,  to  the  contrary,  to  set  his  hand 
to  the  declaration  that  Christ  is  one  substance  in  two  natures. 
The  question  Avas  still  discussed ;  another  agitator,  Eutyches, 
appeared.  The  imity  of  Christ's  nature  he  ceased  not  to  promul- 
gate. Called  before  a  council  he  endeavoured  to  evade  a  public 
examination.  Not  succeeding,  he  appeared  accompanied  by  a  mi- 
litary guard.  He  was  required  to  curse  all  those  who  said  there 
was  but  one  nature  in  Christ:  this  he  refused,  and  affirmed  that 
his  doctrine  was  that  of  Athanasius  and  the  Nicene  Fathers. 
Notwithstanding  his  military  precautions  he  was  degraded  from 
the  priesthood  and  excommunicated  from  the  church.  To  settle 
the  question  a  council  was  convened  (449)  at  Ephesus.  After 
most  disgraceful  proceedings,  the  members  of  it  denounced  the 
heresy  of  the  two  natures,  and  accompanied  their  decree  with  the 
vish — •  that  those  who  divide  Christ  may  be  divided  by  the 
sword,  may  be  hewn  in  pieces  and  burnt  alive.'  Leo,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  now  interfered,  and  became  the  champion  of  pros- 
trate and  outraged  orthodoxy.  Calling  a  council  in  the  West, 
he  denounced  the  proceedings  and  annulled  the  decrees  of  that 
in  the  East ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this  he  convoked  a  general 
council. 
Theodosius  the  emperor  had  died.  His  successor  was  not  like 
No.  C5,  ''^  A 
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him  a  favourer  of  heresy  :  the  Pope,  therefore,  had  no  oppo- 
nent. Having  taken  all  proper  precautions,  he  caused  the  coun- 
cil to  assemble  at  Chalcedon,  and  there  to  decree  that  what  was 
born  of  Mary  was  a  mere  man.  To  bring  the  bishops  convened 
to  recognize  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  cost  him  more 
trouble.  They  refused — his  agents  insisted  :  still  they  refused — 
denouncing  the  doctrine  as  a  novelty.  No  resource  remained 
but  the  civil  power :  it  was  called  on — the  emperor  commanded 
the  bishops  to  sign,  and  they  reluctantly  obeyed.  Thus  did  the 
Church  gain  the  tenet,  that  in  Christ  there  are  two  distinct  natures 
united  in  one  person.  Those  who  watch  the  progress  of  events 
tell  us  that  great  changes  often  depend  on  insignificant  things. 
We  have  here  an  instance  in  point — an  instance  which  we  hope 
will  induce  the  orthodox  to  hold  their  completed  orthodoxy  with 
due  humility.  The  neighing  of  a  horse  gave  an  Eastern  a  king- 
dom— the  stumbling  of  a  horse  gave  to  Christendom  a  creed. 
Yes,  this  sublime  finish  to  the  Trinitarian  faith  depended  on  the 
stumbling  of  a  horse ;  and  never,  perhaps,  would  orthodoxy  have 
triumphed,  had  Theodosius  been  equestrian  enough  to  keep  his 
seat.  As  it  is,  he  fell — died ;  the  Pope  rose — dictated  ;  and  the 
Christian  world  rejoices  in  its  great  mystery  in  all  the  complete- 
ness of  its  full  proportions.  True  it  is  the  people  were  refractory. 
At  one  time  the  council  and  the  decrees  were  held  up  to  execra- 
tion ;  at  another  time  they  obtained  a  forced  applause ;  they 
were  again  denounced  with  curses,  and  now  again  were  ordered 
to  be  received  into  favour.  But  the  people  were  taught  obedience, 
and  the  great  work  of  forming  the  compound  object  of  a  Chris- 
tian's worship  was  at  length,  after  many  years,  various  fates,  and 
much  toil,  some  bloodshed,  immense  persecution,  direful  wrath, 
and  lasting  animosities,  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  A  con- 
clusion, however,  it  was ;  not  quite  concluded,  and  yet  such  as 
satisfied  the  faithful  for  centuries.  In  the  unfinished  state  to 
which  we  have  traced  it,  the  present  generally  received  Trinity 
remained  for  nearly  three  hundred  and  twenty  years.  From  whom 
did  the  Holy  Spirit  proceed  ?  From  the  Father,  say  the  ancient 
creeds  :  from  the  Son  also,  said  innovators  in  the  eighth  century. 
In  the  year  76/  the  question  was  agitated.  The  Greek  Church 
opposed  the  derivation  from  the  Son  ;  even  the  Latin  Church 
under  Leo  HI.  rejected  it.  Another  century  passed,  and  men 
were  wiser;  and  Pope  Nicholas  L,  in  si)ite  of  the  infallibility  of 
Leo,  added  to  the  words,  *  From  the  Father,'  '  and  the  Son.' 
Thus,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  86.3,  the  present  Trinity  was  com- 
pleted by  Pope  Nicholas  I. ;  and  yet,  sad  to  say,  completed  for 
only  a  part  of  the  Christian  world.  Still  the  Greek  Church  kept 
to  its  former  unbelief;  and,  even  to  the  present  day,  its  Trinity 
IS,  alas,  incomplete,  rejecting,  as  it  does,  with  awful  presumption, 
the  derivation  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son. 

That  knavery,  violence,  and  force,  were  the  chief  means  by 
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which  the  Trinity  was  brought  to  its  perfect  state  must  be  granted. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  if  the  reward  of  victory  does  not  coun- 
tervail its  pr'ce.  Men,  more  curious  than  cautious,  have  endea- 
voured-to  penetrate  other  mysteries  connected  with  this  subUme 
subject.  To  determine  whether  Christ,  in  being  born,  opened  the 
womb  of  his  mother,  and  the  exact  manner  in  which  three  persons 
can  be  one  God,  and  two  natures  one  person — how  a  Father  can 
have  a  Son  as  old  as  himself,  or  what  degree  of  honour  is  due  to 
the  blood  of  that  Divine  Son,  has  occupied  the  heads  and  the 
pens  of  many  to  little  purpose.  Without  the  aid  of  councils 
nothing  positive  can  be  decreed  ;  and  on  points  of  such  nicety,  a 
state  of  doubt  is  not,  perhaps,  a  state  of  peril ;  yet  the  spirit  of 
this  age,  which  improves  all  other  things,  may  change  even  the 
Trinity  ;  but,  whether  by  increase  or  diminution,  time  only  can 
put  beyond  a  doubt.  Some  conjecture,  however,  may  be  formed 
by  the  reader,  if  he  be  pleased  to  recollect  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  the  chief  parts  of  the  Trinity  were  constructed,  and  that  spirit 
he  may  learn  by  the  acts  for  which  it  is  ever  memorable.  To 
enumerate  these  evils  in  detail  would  require  a  volume.  The 
gross  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church,  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation, had  doubtless,  grown  through  the  progress  of  later  cen- 
turies, but  the  germ  of  all  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  age 
which  brought  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  During  that 
period  transubstantiation  was  engendered — a  iit  associate  for  a 
dogma  declaring  three  to  be  one.  During  that  period  the  wor- 
ship of  saints  and  angels  was  established,  illustrating  the  ease 
with  which  Christian  professors  could  multiply  the  objects  of  their 
adoration.  During  that  period  monkery  spawned  its  ceaseless 
progeny,  covering  the  land — east,  west,  north,  and  south — as  the 
frogs  of  the  second  plague  covered  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  first 
religion  was  debased  by  its  junction  with  the  civil  power:  then 
the  whole  flood  of  bad  passions  was  let  in  upon  the  Church — then 
began  religious  wars,  the  foulest  spot  on  the  Christian  name- 
then  the  clergy  took  tithe — then  miracle-mongers  began  their 
trade — then  dead  men's  bones  became  objects  of  respect,  and  a 
dead  woman  the  object  of  worship — then  was  the  sway  of  the 
priesthood  begun,  established,  and  settled,  which  proved  to  Chris- 
tendom a  worse  evil  than  all  the  ten  plagues  did  to  Egypt— then 
the  power  of  Him  of  the  triple  crown  was  set  up  on  prostrate 
thrones,  and  prostrate  people,  and  prostrate  reason;  and,  curious 
it  is — yet  the  two  acts  are  of  a  kindred  spirit — the  council  that 
finished  the  Trinity  was  the  first  to  supply  Christendom  with  a 
Pope. 
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LIESEj   OR,  THE  PROGRESS  OF  WORSHIP. 

A    TALE. 

{^Concluded  from  /».  1 6 1 .) 

The  emotion  of  universal  benevolence  having  been  once  indulged, 
time  only  was  necessary  to  establish  the  principle  in  the  heart  of 
Liese.  Time  was  given  before  any  adverse  intiuence  arose,  and 
then  the  [)rinciple  was  so  confirmed,  that  the  adverse  influence 
only  added  to  its  strength. 

The  next  year  of  the  life  of  Liese  glided  rapidly  away,  amidst 
her  studies,  (diligent  and  profound  for  the  age  and  for  her  circum- 
stances), amidst  her  communion  with  Nature,  her  deeds  of  bene- 
volence, and  her  exercises  of  piety.  Each  of  her  occupations 
assisted  the  rest,  and  more  especially  the  two  most  important. 
Her  petitions  for  others  were  only  the  more  fervent,  when  she 
prayed  in  their  behalf  for  spiritual  light  as  well  as  temporal  bless- 
ings ;  and  the  ardour  of  her  intercessions  sent  her  with  increased 
eagerness  to  relieve  the  sorrows  for  whose  removal  she  prayed. 
So  evidently  safe,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  this  state  of  mind,  so 
palpably  true  were  the  workings  of  her  affections  in  these  cases, 
that  she  felt  relieved  of  much  anxiety  about  herself.  She  felt 
she  might  trust  herself,  in  a  greater  measure,  to  her  own  impulses, 
and  relinquish  some  of  the  discipline,  which,  as  she  no  longer 
needed  it,  could  only  impede  her  progress.  She  prayed  more, 
and  therefore  used  fewer  fonns  of  prayer;  she  denied  herself 
more,  and  therefore  fasted  less :  she  was  happier  than  formerly, 
more  useful,  more  beloved,  and  her  devotions  therefore  had  more 
of  praise  in  them  and  less  of  j)enitence  :  there  was  full  employ- 
ment in  the  present  for  all  her  faculties  of  mind  and  soul,  and  she 
therefore  looked  back  into  the  past  but  seldom,  and  contemplated 
the  future  more  in  the  realities  before  her,  than  in  the  visions 
which  floated  afar. 

Helena  was  in  the  place  which  she  frequently  occupied  at  the 
table  of  the  HUsens  one  day,  upwards  of  a  year  from  the  time  of 
Luther's  visit,  when  a  dispatch  arrived  which  astonished  and 
somewhat  dismayed  the  whole  party.  The  abbess  of  Liese's  con- 
vent, of  whom  they  had  heard  nothing  for  many  months,  but 
who  had  probably  been  better  informed  of  their  proceedings,  now 
admonished  her  dear  daughters  to  repair  to  their  mother  in  God, 
who  yearned  to  embrace  them  once  more,  and  to  nourish  them 
with  the  grace  with  which  she  had  been  gifted  for  their  sakes  ; 
and  which  had  been  so  long  kept  from  them  by  the  troubles 
of  the  disorderly,  that  they  must  needs  be  pining  for  it.  She 
could  not,  of  course,  enter  the  walls  of  Nuremberg,  but  would 
await  them   at  Saalberg,  whither  they  would  be  conducted  in 
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safety  by  the  bearers  of  this  letter,  dictated  (for  she  was  by  far 
too  holy  to  have  learned  any  worldly  accomplishments)  by  her- 
self, as  would  be  testified  by  the  signet  which  they  must  well  re- 
member. The  bearers  of  this  dispatch  sent  in  word  that  they 
could  wait  no  longer  than  till  the  next  morning. 

Though  they  disliked  the  suddenness  and  peremptoriness  of  this 
summons,  and  did  not  know  to  what  it  would  lead,  the  friends 
would  not  listen  to  any  persuasions  to  disobey  their  superior. 
They  had  not  loved  her  in  former  times,  but  their  remembrances 
of  her  were  softened  by  absence,  and  by  some  sympathy  in  their 
mutual  trials  during  the  years  of  separation,  and  they  each 
owned  that  they  wished  to  see  her  again.  During  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and  till  they  were  actually  in  the  saddle  the  next  morn- 
ing, it  was  pressed  upon  them  by  the  friends  they  left  behind,  that 
their  monastic  vows  were  dissolved  for  ever,  and  that  it  might  be- 
come a  duty,  from  which  they  must  not  shrink,  to  assert  their  free- 
dom by  returning,  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  impose  a  restraint 
upon  their  consciences. 

Their  love  for  their  superior  had  cooled  to  its  ancient  tempera- 
ture before  they  had  been  many  hours  in  her  maternal  presence. 
The  circumstances  she  had  gone  through  had  confirmed  all  her 
faults,  and  the  few  virtues  she  had  formerly  displayed,  did  not 
appear  so  well  in  the  open  air  of  the  world,  as  in  the  recess  of  her 
convent.  She  could  not  forgive  the  loss  of  her  power,  and  was 
now  making  a  last  attempt  to  recover  a  portion  of  it  She  had 
tried  to  recall  one  after  another  of  her  scattered  brood,  but  some 
were  fluttering  and  warbling  far  out  of  reach  of  her  cry,  and  some 
were  nestling  close,  warm,  and  safe,  and  would  not  be  tempted 
forth  again  into  the  storms  that  were  still  lowering  around.  Liese 
and  Helena  were  the  only  ones  who  obeyed  her  summons,  and  in 
her  delight  at  resuming  her  office  of  schooling,  she  marred  her 
own  interest,  and  estranged  them  at  once  and  for  ever. 

After  a  very  long  lecture  on  the  damnable  crime,  not  only  of 
heresy  itself,  but  of  tolerating  heresy,  which  contained  allusions 
too  personal  to  be  mistaken,  she  proposed  a  walk,  a  very  accept- 
able relief  to  her  auditors,  but  one  Avhich  she  would  not  have 
afforded  but  for  a  special  purpose  of  her  own.  She  led  the  way 
to  a  hovel  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  insisting  with 
much  earnestness  on  their  not  touching  the  threshold,  or  speaking 
to  any  one  they  might  see,  bade  them  look  in  at  the  open  door. 
There  was  a  dreadful  spectacle.  A  poor  maniac,  a  young  woman, 
was  crouching  down  in  a  corner,  shivering  with  cold,  for  her  rags 
did  not  half  cover  her,  and  chained  by  the  ancle  to  one  of  the  door 
posts.  There  was  no  furniture  in  the  place  but  the  straw  on  which 
she  lay,  and  no  traces  of  food  but  an  empty  trencher.  She 
looked  wild  but  not  violent ;  and  Helena  immediately  nsked  if  she 
was  harmless.     Liese  had  no  doubt  of  it  from  observing  that  the 
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chain  was  long  enough  to  allow  her  a  certain  range  round  the  hut, 
instead  of  confining  her  closely.  She  was  accordingly  going  to 
enter,  when  the  abbess  seized  hold  of  her  with  a  cry  of  terror. 
Liese  pointed  to  the  fetters  and  was  about  to  explain  :  but  her 
superior  went  on  exclaiming,  '  Avoid  her !  avoid  her !  she  is 
possessed.' 

'  Possessed,  mother  !  how  do  you  know  ?' 

'  Her  husband  was  burned  for  heresy,  and  she  has  been  pos- 
sessed from  that  hour.  Satan  entered  into  her  when  the  pile  was 
kindled  ; — a  fearful  warning,  my  daughter,  and  one  which  I 
brought  you  hither  to  behold.' 

The  warning  was,  however,  lost  upon  them.  Liese  gently  ap- 
proached the  sufferer  and  took  her  hand,  and  seated  herself 
beside  her,  while  Helena  desired  the  servant  who  attended  to 
hasten  for  fuel,  food,  and  clothes.  The  counter-orders  of  the 
abbess,  however,  could  not  be  disobe3'ed,  and  Helena  must  go 
herself  or  no  one.     Helena  looked  to  Liese  for  guidance. 

'  Go,'  said  Liese,  firmly ;  *  her  pulse  is  fluttering,  her  eyes  are 
glazed,  she  is  utterly  exhausted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  such 
a  case.     Go,  quickly.' 

The  abbess  feigned  to  depart  by  another  way,  and  leave  Liese 
alone  with  the  maniac ;  but  neither  did  she  thus  prevail ;  and 
finding  she  did  not,  she  had  the  grace  to  remain  within  sight,  and 
see  what  became  of  her  spiritual  daughter,  when  thus  left  to  con- 
tend with  Satan. 

Nothing  very  tremendous  happened.  By  sunset,  the  sufferer 
was  nourished  with  warm  food,  cleaned,  clothed,  and  quietly  laid 
on  a  couch,  something  softer  than  the  one  she  had  occupied  so 
long.  She  never  spoke,  but  smiled  when  Liese  bade  her  farewell, 
and  promised  to  return  in  the  morning. 

The  abbess  soon  found  silence  the  most  dignified  part  she  could 
choose,  as  her  admonitions,  though  meekly  received,  produced  no 
effect.  She  had  gone  too  far  in  her  representations  of  the  danger 
of  assisting  an  heretical  outcast;  for  Liese  knew  that  sentences  of 
excommunication  had  lost  much  of  their  power,  and  neither  ap- 
prehended any  danger  to  herself  from  her  act  of  charity,  nor  des- 
paired of  finding  some,  whether  orthodox  or  heretical,  who  would 
carry  on  her  work  when  she  must  leave  it,  and  afford  the  sufierer 
more  aid  than  the  authorities  troubled  themselves  to  provide. 

She  was  meditating  on  this  while  equipping  herself  for  her  walk 
to  the  hut  the  next  morning  early,  when  the  abbess  appeared  with 
horror  in  her  countenance,  and  announced  that  immediate  pre- 
parations for  departure  must  be  made  :  she  could  not  remain 
another  night  within  the  walls  of  Saalberg.  What  had  happened  ? 
Could  they  be  in  danger  of  persecution  from  the  reformers?  Had 
the  disturbances  so  condemned  by  Luther  commenced  anew  ?  No  ; 
it  was  something  worse  than  any  of  these  things.     Martin  him- 
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self  was  within  the  walls,  and  the  town  was  therefore  desecrated 
for  ever.  Martin  close  at  hand  ! — The  news  conveyed  anything 
but  dismay  to  Liese.     Martin  at  hand  ! — was  that  all  ? 

No ;  it  was  not  all.  The  truth  must,  after  much  hesitation,  be 
told,  though  too  dreadful  to  pass  mortal  lips  without  trembling. 
He  was  not  alone,  nor  was  Melancthon  with  him.  Would  he 
were,  rather  than  the  one  who  was  with  him  :  it  was  no  other 
than — his  wife  ! 

So  Luther  had  married  too.  Carlostadius  had  been  the  first  of 
the  eminent  reformers  to  do  so,  and  Melancthon  had  followed  the 
example  two  years  ago.  Luther  had  approved  of  the  step  in 
each,  but  had  declared  that  he  should  retain  his  vow.  Liese 
wondered. 

'  I  wonder  at  nothing,  my  daughter,  that  the  arch-heretic  does  ; 
but  my  shame  is  for  his  wife ; — for  her  who  was  devoted  even 
later  than  you  ;  who  but  lately,  as  it  seems  to  me,  besought  ray 
blessing  when  I  bade  her  farewell.  I  did  indeed  give  her  up  when 
she  fled  her  convent ;  but  her  marriage  is  an  atrocity  I  could  not 
have  conceived  of  one  who  once  valued  my  blessing.' 

Liese  listened  in  anxiety  for  the  name. 

'  Catherine  de  Boria !""  she  cried,  '  My  playfellow,  my  friend, 
my  sister,  Catherine  1  How  I  have  longed  to  learn  what  became 
of  her  after  the  flight  of  the  sisters  from  Nimptschen !  I  know 
not  whether  to  rejoice  or  sorrow  that  she  is  so  near.  1  cannot 
depart  without  seeing  her,  and  1  fear  lest  I  should  no  longer  be 
able  to  esteem  her.' 

Liese  was  firm  in  her  decision  to  see  her  former  friend  :  resist- 
ing the  Abbess's  wrath  only  by  quiet  determination.  She  had  so 
much  respect  to  her  feelings,  however,  as  to  request  Helena  to 
remain  with  her. 

Liese  was  glad  that  her  errand  of  charity  must  be  discharged 
first,  as  she  wished  to  compose  her  mind  for  the  interview  with 
her  former  friend,  whom  she  could  not  have  conceived  she  could 
ever  meet  with  so  little  confidence  as  at  present.  She  had  just 
said  to  Helena,  '  I  can  but  return,  if  she  fails  to  satisfy  me.  I 
have  no  doubt  1  shall  return  presently,  and  it  will  be  a  comfort  to 
me  to  have  bid  her  farewell.  It  can  do  me  no  harm  just  to  see 
her.  If  1  find  her  changed — sadly  changed,  the  question  of  this 
kind  of  marriage  will  be  set  at  rest  in  my  mind,  you  know,  which 
it  may  not  be  without.     Surely  it  can  do  me  no  harm.' 

'  Surely  not ;  go,  and  I  would  fain  go  with  you,'  was  Helena's 
reply. 

Luther  was  so  accustomed  to  meet  in  society  with  released 
nuns,  that  they  now  attracted  his  attention  no  more  than  strangers 
of  any  other  class.  He  had  mentioned  to  Catherine  that  he  had 
fallen  in  with  some  at  Nuremberg,  but  he  had  not  described  them 
so  particularly  as  to  lead  her  to  guess  that  one  of  them  might  be 
her  friend  Liese.     She  had,  besides,  always  considered  Liese  so 
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confirmed  a  Catholic,  that  she  doubted  not  she  had  hidden  herself, 
with  her  crucifix  and  beads,  in  some  corner  where  she  might  hold 
her  faith  in  peace.  Her  astonishment  was  therefore  great  when 
Liese  appeared  at  the  door  of  her  apartment,  with  lips  that  quivered, 
and  eyes  that  glistened  with  emotion. 

Catherine  was  fully  aware  of  the  light  in  which  her  disregard 
of  her  vow  might  appear  to  those  who  loved  her  most,  as  well  as 
to  the  world.  She  was  too  humble  to  rely  on  Liese's  appreciation 
of  her  former  self  for  welcome  to  her  heart,  and  too  proud  to  rush 
to  an  embrace  which  might  be  refused.  They  stood  for  some 
moments  regarding  each  other  in  silence,  while  the  colour  man- 
tled high  on  the  cheek  of  each.     Liese  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  Catherine,  we  used  to  be  sisters.  Am  I  now,  as  then,  welcome, 
whatever  be  my  errand?' 

'  AVelcome,  Liese,  whether  you  come  to  blame  me  or  to  renew 
our  friendship.  Love  me  first  and  hear  me  afterwards,  and  then, 
if  you  can,  love  me  still.' 

They  could  no  longer  resist  the  impulses  which  urged  them  to 
be  as  formerly,  even  if  it  must  be  for  the  last  time.  They  gazed, 
they  embraced,  they  wept,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  all  Christen- 
dom, its  dissensions,  and  their  causes  were  forgotten.  At  length 
Catherine  asked  if  her  friend  was  of  the  reformed  party,  or  still  a 
Catholic.  Liese  was  at  a  loss  to  answer  this  plain  question,  which 
had  never  before  been  put  to  her  by  others  or  by  herself. 

'  Speak  out,'  said  Catherine,  observing  her  hesitation.  '  Re- 
member it  is  not  we  reformers,  but  our  enemies,  who  will  have  no 
friendship  where  there  is  difference  of  faith.  You  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  me  if  you  tell  me  plainly  that  you  think  us  possessed 
of  Satan.' 

Liese  coloured  proudly,  while  she  explained  that  no  fear  ever 
prevented  her  declaring  her  opinions,  and  proceeded  to  explain 
that  she  had  not  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  in  all 
their  extent  and  in  all  their  consequences ;  and  yet  that  she  was 
such  a  Catholic  as  his  Holiness  would  consign  to  excommuni- 
cation. 

•  What  is  it  but  a  token  of  heresy  to  visit  you,  Catherine  ?'  she 
replied. 

•  Even  to  remonstrate,  Liese.' 

•  I  came  to  listen,  possibly  to  learn,  more  than  to  remonstrate. 
So  at  least,  my  coming  appears  to  me,  now  that  I  see  you  so  little 
changed.  You  could  not  look  so  happy  as  you  do  if  you  had  an 
evil  conscience,  nor  so  serene  if  Satan  had  deluded  you.  O  tell 
me  then  why  you  broke  your  vow  !  ' 

Catherine's  tale  was  a  long  one,  and  the  arguments  which  fol- 
lowed still  longer,  as  Liese  was  tempted  on  to  do  more  than  listen. 
In  the  midst  of  their  most  eager  questions  and  replies,  a  summons 
arrived  from  the  Abbess,  who  made  use  of  Helena's  epistolary 
accomplishments,  to  desire  her  dear  daughter  to  return  to  her 
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instantly,  or  never;  taking  an  eternal  leave  of  the  outcasts,  with 
whose  names  she  would  not  profane  her  lips — an  eternal  leave, 
since  she  ought  never  to  meet  them  in  this  world,  and,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  would  dwell  far  enough  from  them  in  the  next.  Helena 
added  for  a  postscript, — 

'  Think  not  of  me,  dear  Liese.  If  Martin  can  help  you  back  to 
Nuremberg,  and  you  wish  to  stay,  trust  me  for  finding  my  way  to 
you  ere  long.     We  go  in  an  hour.' 

Liese  wrote  that  she  was^  deep  in  conversation  with  her  old 
friend,  but  would  be  with  the  Abbess  within  the  hour.  This  op- 
portunity of  return  was  not,  however,  allowed  her.  Her  spiritual 
mother  was  too  holy  to  wait,  even  one  hour,  for  the  chance  of 
redeeming  her  erring  child.  Incensed  beyond  measure  at  the 
contempt  of  her  authority,  shown  by  Liese's  not  returning  with 
her  messenger,  she  sent  again,  as  soon  as  Helena  could  collect 
her  friend's  travelling  goods,  to  restore  what  belonged  to  her  con- 
tumacious daughter,  and  commit  her  lot  to  her  own  guardianship. 
There  was  not  a  word  from  Helena  this  time,  she  having  been 
carefully  watched.  The  only  addition  to  the  above  message  was, 
that  the  ladies  had  left  Saalberg.  Liese's  indignation  against  such 
tyranny  supported  her  spirit,  and  supplied  the  want  of  that '  ob- 
stinate heresy,'  in  which  she  was  still  deficient.  Catherine  re- 
joiced without  restraint,  repeating, 

•  Now  you  must  remain  with  us.  You  must  go  with  us  to 
Wittemberg.  We  shall  have  time  now  to  learn  to  think  alike,  or 
to  agree  to  think  diflerently.' 

For  the  present,  at  least,  there  was  no  alternative  ;  and  during 
this  day  she  saw  and  heard  that  which  reconciled  her  perfectly 
to  her  friend,  if  not  to  her  friend's  opinion  and  mode  of 
acting  on  the  great  point  at  issue  between  them.  When  Martin 
appeared,  heard  the  story  from  his  bride,  and  gave  his  welcome, 
and  strong  words  of  encouragement  to  their  guest,  she  was  relieved 
respecting  her  personal  security  and  comfort ;  when  she  listened 
to  the  domestic  converse  of  Luther  and  her  friend,  and  when  she 
joined  in  the  religious  services  of  the  household,  she  was  equally 
at  ease  respecting  the  security  of  her  faith.  It  required  no  long 
communion  with  the  prince  of  reformers,  to  ascertain  that  her 
religion  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  the  reformed 
church.  The  only  difference  was,  that  there  had  not  yet  been 
time  for  her  new  principles  to  do  their  work  in  dissolving  prejudices 
and  emancipating  her  understanding,  as  her  affections  were  already 
emancipated. 

The  work  proceeded  rapidly  under  the  influences  to  which  she 
was  now  subjected,  for  she  accompanied  her  friend  to  Wittemberg. 
With  Martin  himself  at  hand  to  solve  her  doubts,  with  Catherine 
at  her  side  to  sympathize  and  aid  in  her  difficulties,  surrounded 
by  the  learned,  the  zealous,  the  benevolent  among  the  reformers, 
who  thronged  the  abode  of  their  apostle,  Liese  watched,  with  a 
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wondering  consciousness,  the  expansion  of  her  own  intellect,  and 
the  affections  which  thence  arise;  an  intellect  more  shackled  than 
weakened  by  former  influences,  and  affections  which  only  needed 
scope  to  become  as  divine  as  earthly  existence  allows.  While  at 
Wittemberg,  their  scope  was  enlarged  every  day. 

When  Martin  and  Catherine  married,  they  gave  up  all  prospect  of 
having  a  large  share  of  this  worWs  goods.  They  lived  frugally,  sub- 
mitting to  what  appeared  grievous  privation,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
who  knew  not  the  motives  or  the  consolations  of  their  poverty. 
They  lived  thus  that  Luther  might  devote  his  labours  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  instead  of  to  that  of  a  narrower  benevolence  or 
private  gain.  AVhen  it  was  urged  upon  him,  that  by  opening  a  school 
of  theology,  and  other  branches  of  science,  he  might  raise  up  apos- 
tles of  the  Reformation,  while  he  enriched  himself,  he  was  wont  to 
answer,  that  the  empire  was  his  school,  the  whole  rising  genera- 
tion his  disciples,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  and  their  gratitude 
and  the  countenance  of  his  Lord,  his  ample  recompense. 

Liese  heard,  assented,  and  admired ;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
she  applied  the  same  diffusive  principle  of  benevolence  to  her  own 
conduct,  for  want  of  perceiving  its  aptitude  to  her  circumstances. 
She  was  satisfied  that  she  did  what  she  could  when  she  visited  the 
sick,  the  poor,  and  the  aflBicted,  and  denied  herself,  that  she  might 
relieve  them.  She  mourned  that  she  could  do  no  more ;  but  did  not 
inquire  whether  her  power  was  really  as  limited  as  she  supposed. 

Catherine  was  usually  the  companion  of  her  charitable  excur- 
sions. She  could  give  sympathy  and  suggestion,  though  she  had 
no  money,  nor  even  food  to  spare.  She  never  repined  at  this  ; 
urging,  as  a  consolation,  that  as  her  husband's  fund  of  charity  was 
his  time  and  understanding,  so  hers  was  that  domestic  companion- 
ship and  management  which  enabled  him  to  give  the  world  the  full 
benefit  of  these  talents.  There  were  many  who  could  do  for  him 
the  little  that  could  be  done  to  relieve  the  poor  of  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  none  who  could  translate  the  scriptures  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  Christendom,  or  shake  the  deepest  foundations  of  supersti- 
tion, and  thus  prepare  for  the  abolition  of  poverty. 

Liese  could  do  something  of  this  kind  of  charity.  She  could 
notj  like  his  privileged  wife,  animate  Luther's  exertions,  sooth  his 
irritations,  and  temper  his  influence,  before  it  was  given  forth,  to 
that  state  which  society  was  fittest  to  bear :  but  yet  she  could  do 
much.  She  could  be  his  scribe,  and  assist  him  in  many  depart- 
ments of  his  labours.  She  little  thought,  when  she  first  took  to 
diligent  and  deep  study,  that  this  pursuit  was  to  be  the  instrument 
of  her  most  extensive  and  valuable  charity  :  and  even  after  she 
employed  it,  after  she  had  begun  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  the 
scriptural  translations,  to  make  references,  to  hunt  for  illustra- 
tions, to  conduct  correspondence,  to  transcribe  corrections,  &.c., 
she  was  some  time  in  discovering  the  full  value  of  her  labour,  and 
devoted  to  it  only  her  leisure  time. 
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One  day,  when  Luther  was  over-busy,  Catherine  came  to  be- 
seech her  friend's  assistance.     Liese  was  just  going  abroad. 

*  I  would  fain  stay,'  she  said  ;  '  but  I  am  not  going  out  for  my 
own  purposes  or  pleasure/ 

*  1  am  sure  of  it,'  replied  her  friend ;  '  but  how  many  sorrowful 
hearts  may  you  help  to  soothe  by  the  one  work,  while  you  can 
but  ease  one  aching  head  by  the  other  !  How  many  impoverished 
spirits  may  you  here  help  to  make  rich,  while  by  going,  you  can 
only  furnish  bread  for  the  day  to  a  very  few !  If  we  can  both 
feed  the  young  ravens,  and  give  bread  to  thousands  in  the  wilder- 
ness, it  is  well ;  if  not,  let  us  leave  undone  that  which  is  least.' 

*  But  I,'  said  Liese,  as  she  still  hesitated, — *  what  can  I  do  ?' 

'  Martin  and  1  have  been  told  even  now  what  you  can  do. 
You  can  make  the  hearts  of  all  the  worshippers  in  all  the  reformed 
churches  in  Germany,  swell  amidst  their  worship.  Ji^'s,'  she  per- 
sisted, smiling  at  Liese's  countenance  of  astonishment,  *  the  last 
anthem,  that  sweet  solemn  music  with  which  it  was  given  you  to 
charm  our  ears,  has  moved  others  also  ;  and,  as  I  said,  it  is  already 
sung  wherever  our  faith  has  spread.' 

Tiiis  day  formed  another  era  in  the  spiritual  history  of  Liese. 
While  with  rapturous  gratitude  she  poured  out  her  private  thanks- 
givings for  her  newly-appreciated  powers,  the  finger  of  God  seemed 
to  point  out  her  path  of  beneficence.  She  devoted  her  heart  and 
understanding  to  labours  which  had  till  now  appeared  alien  to 
her  sphere.  She  cultivated  her  intellect  and  her  tastes,  as  hus- 
banding a  possession  common  to  society ;  she  diffused  their  trea- 
sures as  that  of  which  she  was  but  the  steward,  and  estimated 
their  value  by  their  diffusiveness.  But  one  doubt  troubled  her 
for  a  while  amidst  this  course :  her  present  occupations  were 
precisely  such  as  she  loved  the  best,  and  she  feared  lest  she  should 
lose  sight  of  the  principle  of  benevolence  in  pursuing  them. 

'  1  have  heard  my  husband  say,'  replied  Catherine,  in  answer 
to  this  doubt,  *  that  the  snare  is  where  the  duty  of  the  time  is  irk- 
some. All  smoothness  and  pleasantness  in  a  worthy  task  is  a 
smile  of  Christ,  and  all  reluctance  is  a  buffet  of  Satan.' 

Liese  was  helped  by  experience  to  expound  this  pithy  saying 
into  the  truth  that  every  virtuous  labour  is  easy  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  perfection  ;  and  that  when  a  work  is  ascertained  to  be 
virtuous,  increased  pleasure  in  it,  so  far  from  being  a  snare,  is  a 
token  of  progress.  In  the  same  manner  as  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear,  does  perfect  benevolence  cast  out  reluctance  ;  and  both 
are  crowned  with  rejoicing- 
Deep  was  the  peace  which  settled  down  upon  the  household  at 
Wittemberg  while  pursuing  their  benevolent  toils,  though  papal 
bulls  were  abroad  to  devour  them,  and  there  were  tumults  of 
friends  and  enemies  afar  off.  No  one  who  witnessed  was  more 
struck  with  this  than  Helena,  when,  after  many  months,  she  found 
Liese  still  an  inmate  of  Catherine's  dwelling. 
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Helena  had  soon  obtained  release  from  the  authority  which 
had  become  too  irksome  to  be  borne :  she  had  since  married,  and 
before  returning  to  Nuremberg,  visited  Wittemberg,  to  persuade 
Liese  to  take  up  her  abode  with  her. 

Frequent  and  furious  were  the  execrations  she  had  heard  of 
Luther,  and  of  his  innocent  and  beloved  wife.  Not  long  before 
she  came  within  sight  of  their  town,  she  was  told  that  Satan  was 
among  them,  punishing  them  already  by  the  restlessness  of  an 
evil  conscience  for  their  sins  against  St.  Peter.  Neither  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  reformer,  nor  herself,  believed  anything  of  this  ; 
but  yet  they  Avere  not  prepared  for  the  scene  about  to  be  presented 
to  them. 

As  they  entered  the  apartment  where  Luther's  family  assembled 
in  the  evening,  they  found  all  engaged  according  to  their  wont. 
The  grand  work  of  revising  the  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
was  now  proceeding.  At  a  table  beneath  the  lamp,  sat  Luther, 
his  large  head  and  massy  features  cast  into  a  strong  light,  while 
the  countenance  of  his  companion,  Melancthon,  was  shaded  by 
the  black  cap  which  he  usually  wore.  These  two  were  now  poring 
over  books,  and  now  exchanging  remarks,  while  Liese  sat,  pen  in 
hand,  and  with  her  manuscripts  before  her,  ready  to  note  down 
to  their  dictation.  Catherine's  seat  was  next  her  husband's,  and 
she  sang  in  a  low  tone  one  of  the  airs  with  which  she  was  wont  to 
soothe  without  interrupting  his  toils,  and  which  now  served  to  lull 
her  infant  to  rest.  Around  them  was  furniture  which,  however 
homely,  comprehended  all  that  was  needful  for  luxury  as  well  as 
comfort ;  for  there  were  books  with  which  they  might  nourish, 
and  music  to  refresh,  their  minds  when  weary.  When  Martin 
afterwards  took  his  place  at  the  organ,  and  encouraged  the  recrea- 
tions of  his  family  and  guests  by  mirth  as  well  as  music,  Helena 
wished  for  no  greater  punishment  on  his  calumniators  than  that 
they  should  look  in  upon  his  privacy,  and  see  how  the  object  of 
their  persecution  speeded  his  days  with  toil,  and  solaced  them 
with  song. 

Helena  and  Catherine  contended  long  for  the  possession  of 
Liese.  Each  pleaded  '  she  is  my  friend ;'  and  each  would  have 
had  her  promise  to  live  always  with  them.  But  Liese  would  pro- 
mise nothing  more  than  to  remain  where  she  was  for  the  present. 
She  could  scarcely  gain  by  any  change,  for  neither  with  the 
Hiisens  nor  with  Helena  could  she  be  so  useful,  or,  in  conse- 
quence, so  happy.  How  useful,  how  happy,  how  extensively 
changed  she  was,  she  became  partly  aware,  for  the  first  time,  the 
day  after  her  present  meeting  with  Helena. 

•  See,'  said  Helena,  '  here  is  a  sketch  I  have  brought  you.  Our 
mother  could  not  spare  the  painting,  of  course ;  so  I  could  only 
bring  a  poor  unfinished  copy  :  but  your  memory  will  fill  it  u}).' 

•Our  convent!'  exclaimed  Liese.  'The  very  place  !  There 
is  the  curtain  of  ivy  hanging  over  the  gate,  and  the  bell,  and  the 
roof  of  the  chapel,  and  my  window ' 
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^  Yes,  Liese.  I  drew  that  little  lattice  very  distinctly,  partly 
for  your  sake,  and  partly  for  my  own, — in  memory  of  that  even- 
ing when  first  we  handled  and  spoke  of  this  book ;'  and  she  held 
up  her  Bible. 

*  And  here/  continued  Liese,  *  winds  the  way  down  the  steep 
which  we  descended  trembling,  and  not  knowing — ah  !  how  little 
guessing,  what  was  before  us  !' 

She  was  silent.  When  Helena  observed  her  fast-falling  tears, 
she  added, — 

'  Surely,  Liese,  though  you  have  no  domestic  ties  like  Catherine 
and  me,  you  have  no  wish  to  be  dwelling  on  that  steep  again  ?* 

'  God  forbid!'  cried  Liese;  and  a  bright  light  burst  through 
her  tears,  *  I  was  only  thinking  how  little  we  knew  of  true  wor- 
ship when  we  feared  lest  prayer  should  fail  because  that  convent 
bell  was  hushed  ;  when  you  and  I  drew  the  line  between  Satan's 
prey  and  the  redeemed  ;  when  we  hated  thousands  whom  we  had 
not  seen,  and  loved  but  a  very  few,  and  strove  to  love  those  few 
less  that  we  might  love  God  more.' 

'  And  now,  Liese ' 

But  Liese  was  silent.  The  contrast  was  not  to  be  drawn  in 
words.  It  could  be  fully  owned  only  to  Him  who  ordained  and 
blessed  it ;  and  even  thus,  fully  aware  as  she  was  of  her  privi- 
leges, and  conscious  of  the  depth  of  her  present  peace,  she  was 
far  from  looking  upon  herself  as  society  would  have  looked  upon 
her,  had  it  known  all. 

In  a  short  time  she  became,  though  unseen  and  little  heard  of, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  the  Reformation.  Corre- 
spondence, conducted  by  her,  circulated  through  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  supplied  fuel  to  the  wrath  of  Henry  of  England, 
and  topics  of  invective  to  the  cardinal  his  minister.  Versions  of 
the  Scripture,  transcribed  by  her,  carried  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  into  a  thousand  homes.  Hymns,  composed  by  her,  exaUed 
the  devotion  of  a  thousand  churches;  while,  retired  from  observa- 
tion, she  knitted  the  hearts  of  others  to  her  own  far  more  closely 
than  if  she  had  loved  none  beyond  ;  and  worshipped  God  far 
more  devoutly  than  when  the  service  of  the  head  and  hands  was 
wanting.  Her  worship  had  been  an  effort ;  it  was  now  sponta- 
neous. It  had  been  periodical ;  it  was  now  perpetual.  Its  song 
had  died  away  in  a  solitary  cell ;  it  was  now  vibrated  through  the 
atmosphere  of  the  globe.  It  had  been  the  servile  whisper  of  a 
shackled  slave  ;  it  was  now  swelling  into  the  melodies  of  a  spirit, 
ever  singing  while  roving  through  the  universe. 
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These  are  perhaps  the  most  full  and  able  among  the  numerous 
pamphlets  to  which  the  present  division  in  the  Bible  Society  has 
given  rise.  On  many  points,  they  are  both  highly  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Gurney's,  though  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  understood 
editor  of  '  The  Christian  Observer,'  makes  up  what  it  wants  in 
length  by  a  very  beautiful  and  lucid  manner  of  putting  the  argu- 
ment. On  one  point,  in  particular,  untouched  by  Mr.  Wilks,  (hat 
of  the  recent  dishonest  evasion  of  the  long-understood  partnership 
between  the  various  Christian  sects  in  the  matter  of  the  Bible 
Society,  he  is  forcible,  clear,  and  candid  in  his  statements.  He 
gives  us  no  hope,  indeed,  that  he  can  ever  regard  the  Unitarian 
as  a  Christian,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  deals  not  in 
insinuation, — he  meditates  no  evasion.  A\  e  would  venture  to 
say  we  shall  never  find  him  among  those  who  would  invite 
our  pecuniary  co-operation,  while  they  insult  us  by  suspicions  and 
provisions. 

We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  Mr.  Wilks,  and  for  most  of 
the  writers  who  have  followed  on  the  same  side.  But  in  truth 
when  we  go  over  the  pamphlets  of  the  opposing  parties,  we  find 
it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  say  which  we  like  the  least,  our  open 
enemies,  or  those  who  are  making  this  one  reservation  in  our 
favour.  We  rise  from  the  perusal  with  mingled  sorrow  and  shame, 
armed,  however,  we  hope,  with  new  resolution  to  do  our  duty  in 
our  own  way,  allowing  the  dust  which  these  bustling  worthies  have 
kicked  up  to  settle  quietly  down. 

The  line  of  conduct  which  Unitarians  will  pursue  on  this  occa- 
sion, has  been  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation  to  ourselves  ; 
and,  without  presuming  to  dictate  to  others,  we  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  throw  in  a  few  considerations  which  have  occurred 
to  us,  and  which,  before  they  are  put  into  act,  it  may  be  as  well 
that  the  different  movers  in  this  field  should  turn  over  in  their 
minds.  And,  first,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  not  now 
speaking  as  sectarians :  all  who  doubt  whether  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  be  a  Scriptural  doctrine,  are  interested  in  this  question. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  churches,  our  funds,  our  publica- 
tions. It  is  simply  whether  anti-Trinitarians  are  to  be  excluded 
from  distributing  the  Scriptures.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Uni- 
tarians have  reason  to  feel  themselves  particularly  aggrieved  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  body ;  but  it 
becomes  all,  whether  united  with  them  in  church  fellowship  or 
not,  to  consider  what  is  the  most  Christian  course  of  conduct  to 
be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  Bible  Society. 

*  The  Bible  Society  Question  in  its  Principle  and  its  Details  considered  ;  in  a 
Series  of  Letters.     By  W.  S.  C  Wilks,  M.A. 

Terms  of  Union.  Remarks  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.    By  Joseph  John  Gurney. 
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The  first  feeling  which  will  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  Unitarian 
on  reading  the  publications  to  which  we  have  alluded,  probably 
will  be  some  natural  indignation  at  the  light  in  which  he  is  viewed 
by  both  friends  and  foe,  to  his  continuance  in  the  Society.  To 
the  latter,  we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  to  the  former,  a  good  deal. 
From  them  we  have  received  our  sharpest  wounds.  They  advo- 
cate our  toleration,  but  it  is  in  a  tone  of  apology  to  their  orthodox 
friends,  for  obliging  them  to  keep  such  bad  company.  Their  lan- 
guage is  something  liJte  that  of  a  duchess  who,  being  unfortunately 
of  rather  low  extraction  herself,  has  to  plead  hard  with  her  lord 
for  the  admission  of  some  of  her  poor  relations  to  a  side-table. 
Sometimes  we  have  been  compelled  to  suspect  our  co-operators 
of  a  deliberate  design  to  affront  us  away,  in  the  midst  of  their 
pleadings  for  our  stay.  Well, — grant  it  be  so ;  still  we  would 
say  to  Unitarians,  *  stay  on, — abide  this  shower  of  contempt  pa- 
tiently, and  endeavour  to  separate,  in  your  own  minds,  the  ideas 
of  what  is  personal  from  what  is  of  general  application.'  Herein 
it  is  that  we  are  so  apt  to  err.  Our  pride  takes  offence  at  the 
language  of  bigotry,  as  if  it  were  that  of  malignity,  rather  than  of 
ignorance  or  prejudice  ;  and  our  neighbour's  heart  is  made  to 
answer  for  offences  which  are  not  of  its  own  spontaneous  gro^vth. 
We  must  not  indeed  carry  our  charity  so  far  as  to  excuse  wilful 
ignorance  and  careless  and  unfounded  slander,  but  we  do  say  that 
it  is  our  part  to  place  the  ill  treatment  we  have  received,  in  gene- 
ral, to  false  notions  of  the  Bible,  false  views  of  duty  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  to  feel  and  act  by  those  who  speak  ill  of  us  as  if  they 
were  acting  in  defiance  of  a  rule,  clear  and  understood,  and  al- 
lowed by  themselves,  would  be  in  a  high  degree  unjust.  They^ 
indeed,  will  not  understand  this  distinction.  Having  defined  the 
boundaries  of  sacred  truth  themselves,  they  seem  unable  to  com- 
prehend how  we  can  have  a  conscience,  and  yet  allow  them  to 
follow  theirs  ;  but  this  consideration  should  have  no  weight  when 
we  are  forming  the  plan  of  our  own  conduct. 

With  regard,  farther,  to  the  future, — it  is  intimated,  over  and 
over  again,  by  Mr.  Wilks,  though  not  by  Mr.  Gurney,  that  though 
it  is  on  the  whole  desirable  to  retain  Unitarians  as  members,  they 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  as  little  influence  as  possible; 
that  they  had  better  neither  be  secretaries,  nor  committee-men, 
nor  even  speakers  at  a  public  meeting.  Now  it  appears  to  us 
that  this  is  by  far  the  least  honest  and  most  exceptionable  part  of 
the  whole  business ;  and  that  were  Mr.  Wilks  and  his  friends 
really  to  act  upon  this  plan,  such  conduct  would  form  a  ground 
for  separation,  not  less  on  religious  than  on  social  and  moral 
grounds.  A  partnership  in  which  one  of  the  partners  is  excluded 
from  all  concern  in  the  management  of  the  property, — a  pretended 
union,  in  which  there  is  to  be  no  sympathy, — a  society  formed  for 
co-operation,  which  shall  not  co-operate ; — we  cannot  understand' 
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such  an  anomaly.  We  have  also  a  right  to  complain  of  the  un- 
Avorthy  suspicions  which  such  a  proceeding  implies.  We  have 
conceded  the  point  of  circulating  a  version,  not  in  our  estimation 
correct,  because,  to  use  Mr.Wilks's  own  words,  we  would  not  tarry 
from  '  lustrum  to  lustrum,  till  criticism  is  exhausted,  and  scholar- 
ship satisfied,' — because,  '  if  we  wait  till  immaculate  versions  can  be 
procured,  we  may  wait  till  many  generations  have  passed  into 
eternity  ;'  and,  in  so  doing,  we  have  surely  given  a  pledge  of  will- 
ingness to  make  the  less  yield  to  the  greater.  Grant  that,  in  one 
or  two  cases,  a  solitary  Unitarian  has  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
call  a  Calvinist  to  order  for  bringing  forward  what  he  considered 
doubtful  and  controverted  doctrines  on  the  platform, — we  cannot 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  particular  cases,  because  the  words  of 
the  speakers  are  not  before  us, — but,  generally,  we  think  that  the 
Unitarian,  who  has  made  the  concession  above  alluded  to,  will 
consider  it  as  more  consistent  to  allow  his  co-operators  to  utter 
their  own  thoughts  on  Christianity,  provided  they  do  it  without 
direct  attack  upon  his  principles  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  general 
feeling  will  be  against  any  insidious  or  open  violations  of  the  rules 
of  the  society  they  have  joined. 

With  Mr.  Wiiks,  indeed,  we  are  very  unfortunate — in  or  out, 
we  are  sure  to  displease  him — we  join  the  Bible  Society,  and  we 
are  hypocrites  for  circulating  the  received  version — we  leave  it, 
and  he  therewith  falls  into  a  comment  on  the  known  indifference 
of  Unitarians  to  the  circulation  of  God's  word.  This  charge 
against  the  Unitarians  of  tampering  with  their  consciences,  in 
giving  a  sanction  to  the  circulation  of  the  received  text,  is  one 
which  has  been  made  among  ourselves,  and  variously  answered. 
It  is  our  individual  opinion,  that  conscience  is  less  compromised 
by  giving,  than  it  would  be  by  withholding — the  knowledge  of  a 
life  beyond  the  grave,  the  consolations,  the  instructions  of  Chris- 
tianity, more  especially  the  knowledge  of  the  glorious  character 
of  our  Lord  and  Master,  seem  to  us  infinitely  to  outweigh,  in  im- 
portance, the  fact  of  occasional  mistranslation,  or  the  erroneous 
heading  of  a  chapter.  Let  the  bible  be  translated  as  it  may,  we 
remember  it  may  still  be  misunderstood — for  in  most  of  our  con- 
troverted passages,  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  text,  as  the  consi- 
deration of  the  context,  of  the  bearings  which  different  parts  of  the 
scriptures  have  upon  one  another,  that  we  are  divided  about :  and 
we  cannotseeanyobjectiontoour  giving  this  version,  which  will  not 
more  or  less  apply  to  any  other — and  which  will  not  bear,  with  some, 
though  not  with  equal  force,  on  the  fact  of  the  scriptures  being  in 
every  age  a  source  of  dispute,  and  a  subject  on  which  the  most 
wild  and  erroneous  opinions  have  been  entertained. 

There  are  some  Unitarians,  we  believe,  who,  perceiving  that 
they  are  a  source  of  contention  in  the  Bible  Society,  would  rather 
withdraw  for  the  sake  of  peace — and  this;  of  all  the  lights  in  which 
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we  have  viewed  the  matter,  is  the  one  which  would  make  the 
question  of  secession  most  bearable — for  we  humbly  trust  we  do 
prefer  the  prosperity  of  this  society  to  our  own  aggrandisement 
or  gratification.  But  even  here  an  important  objection  meets  us. 
The  elements  of  this  opposition  are,  we  think,  wrong  and  un- 
christian ;  in  yielding  to  them,  we  should  conceive  we  were  serving 
the  cause,  not  of  God,  but  of  evil.  Many  of  our  brethren  do  not 
wish  for  our  brotherhood  ;  that  is  true  ;  but  we  believe  there  are 
some  who  do  not  think  themselves  beyond  the  possibility  of  gain- 
ing improvement  even  from  a  Socinian,  and  who  feel  it  a  good 
thing  to  see  him  doing  a  good  work.  We  would  not  then  make 
a  bustle  about  the  matter,  act  nor  talk  as  if  we  were  of  much  con- 
sequence to  the  society — but  we  have  committed  no  offence 
against  it — it  admitted  us  at  first,  and  can  allege  no  new  charge 
against  us — and,  whilst  we  think  its  cause  to  be  holy,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  main,  calculated  to  promote  the  grand  end  for 
which  it  was  designed,  we  are  yet  to  learn  why  we  should  desert 
it  or  be  hindered  from  doing  it  good.  In  endeavouring  to  'do 
unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us,'  we  have 
often  found  that  the  spirit  of  the  rule  obliges  us  to  a  course  of 
conduct  not  in  conformity  to  the  immediate  expressed  wish  of  our 
neighbour:  and  that  calm  and  religious  consideration  of  what  we 
ought  to  wish  done  or  not  done  for  ourselves,  must  precede  the 
inquiry  what  we  ought  to  do  for  him.  Try  the  present  question 
thus : — The  distribution  of  the  scriptures  is  one  of  those  works, 
which  it  clearly  appears  to  us  is  a  duty  which  ought  to  be  done 
— our  better  mind  admits  it,  our  heart  welcomes  it — would  we 
then  be  hindered  in  this  work?  No,  surely.  Would  we  wish  to 
hinder  it  in  another  ?  Again  we  must  answer,  no.  We  have  then 
no  alternative — we,  in  like  circumstances,  would  have  him  do, 
even  in  spite  of  us,  as  we  are  doing  to  him — we  would  have  him 
maintain  his  good  purpose,  even  if  through  any  perversion,  we 
should  for  a  time  be  desirous  of  thwarting  him — and  this  is  the 
good  which,  it  seems  to  us,  we  can,  in  the  present  instance,  do  our 
neighbour, — to  address  him,  not  as  intoxicated,  but  as  sober — to 
fulfil  what  will  eventually  be  his  desire,  if  it  be  not  now — even 
now  his  conscience,  whenever  he  will  let  it  speak  out,  is  with  us. 
Let  him  have  to  thank  us,  in  due  time,  that  we  have  listened  to 
ours — that  we  ivill  go  on  in  the  work  he  knows  to  be  good, 
though  he  and  an  host  be  against  us. 
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EXETER  HALL  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS,   ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
SACRED  HISTORY,  BY  ANCIENT  MASTERS. 

The  announcement  of  this  exhibition  gave  us  great  pleasure.  It 
is  a  new  attempt,  in  a  new  place,  and  under  new  auspices.  If 
very  much  cannot  be  said  for  its  success,  it  is  yet  something,  that 
the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  we  hail  it  as  a  promise  of  future 
efforts  of  a  similar  description,  which  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
perception  of  the  moral  power  of  art  amongst  many  who  have 
not  hitherto  been  trained  to  appreciate  its  productions.  Exeter 
Hall  has  scarcely  yet  been  the  scene  of  so  pure  and  attractive  an 
exhibition.  It  is  good  to  find  there  Holy  Families  instead  of 
Trinitarian  bible  societies,  and  the  heroes  of  Judaism  or  the 
martyrs  of  Christianity,  instead  of  the  declaimers  of  intolerance 
and  fanaticism.  The  silent,  peaceful,  and  persuasive  forms  which 
are  now  congregated  within  its  walls,  make  us  feel  what  the  Per- 
civals,  and  Gordons,  and  Armstrongs  might  have  made  us  doubt, 
that  Exeter  Hall  is  indeed  an  improvement  upon  Exeter  Change. 
It  is  no  demon  that  has  whispered  to  orthodoxy,  '  have  a  taste,' 
but  a  good  genius,  whose  impulses,  if  heeded,  vviil  soften  and 
civilize  the  savage  spirit  of  polemical  rancour.  I^t  Calvinism 
fairly  take  to  the  study  and  the  enjoyment  of  works  of  art,  and 
we  shall  hope  that  its  roughness  and  hardness  will  wear  off,  and 
that  the  rigid  tension  of  its  faith  and  feeling  will  relax  under  the 
bland  influence  of  the  purest  enjoyment  of  sense.  We  can  for- 
give a  little  absurdity  at  first  in  the  exclusion  of  all  but  scrip- 
tural subjects  ;  a  limitation,  which  the  collectors  of  these  paintings, 
■whoever  they  are,  must  have  smiled  at,  while,  by  announcing  it, 
they  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  ignorance  and  narrow-mind- 
edness which  it  implies.  It  is  by  no  means  rigidly  observed ; 
there  are  many  excursions  into  the  apocrypha,  both  of  the  old  and 
of  the  new  dispensation,  and  some  are  admitted,  the  exhibition  of 
whicli  would  probably,  a  few  years  ago,  have  produced  alarm 
and  reprobation  on  account  of  their  popish  character,  and  con- 
sequent tendency  to  diminish  people's  horror  at  the  concession 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  thus  to  pre})are  the  way  for  the  re- 
kindling of  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  A  few  more  exhibitions, 
and  this  squearaishness  will  be  got  over.  Scripture  or  historical 
illustration,  when  aimed  at,  will  be  more  efficiently  accomplished, 
and  the  influences  of  painting  will  be  better  understood. 

The  abuse  of  painting  by  the  Catholic  church,  to  many  of  its 
own  selfish  purposes,  has  tended  to  prolong  among  Protestants, 
and  especially  among  Protestant  dissenters,  a  strange  insensibility 
to  the  utility  of  the  art — we  mean  its  utility  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  the  subservience  of  which  it  is  capable  to  the  im- 
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provement  both  of  mind  and  heart.  The  love  of  paintings  is 
akin  to  the  love  of  nature ;  it  acts  upon  the  mind  in  a  similar 
manner  and  in  the  same  direction.  The  one,  hke  the  other, 
tends  to  purify  and  refine,  and,  through  the  senses,  works  its 
way  to  the  imagination  and  the  feeHngs.  The  pleasure  arising 
from  the  arrangement  of  colours,  with  all  their  gradations,  har- 
monies, and  contrasts,  and  from  forms,  with  their  proportions 
and  their  grouping,  is  the  same  in  both.  And  while  painting 
holds  nature  with  one  hand,  she  takes  history  by  the  other.  It 
is  by  her  aid  that  we  attain  the  power  of  mentally  realizing  the  re- 
corded scenes  ofpast  ages,  though  those  particular  events  may  never 
have  been  the  subjects  of  the  art.  Nor  can  we  but  feel  an  elevating 
power  in  that  idealization  to  which  all  truly  great  masters  have 
ever  been  addicted.  It  is  immaterial  whether  they  painted  heroes 
and  demigods,  or  saints,  prophets,  and  martyrs  ;  the  effect  of  such 
forms  is  to  raise  our  conception  of  that  humanity  which  they 
display  in  a  state  approaching  towards  its  perfection.  They  make 
us  feel,  even  with  all  its  physicality,  and  by  means  of  its  physical 
appearance,  how  divine  a  thing  our  nature  is  ;  and  man  must  be 
the  purer,  the  nobler,  and  the  happier  for  that  feeling.  With  a 
religion  of  antiquity  and  of  history — a  religion  of  national  vicis- 
situde and  individual  example — a  religion  of  supernatural  events 
and  oriental  scenery — a  religion  of  human  emotions,  hopes,  and 
actions,  there  is  peculiar  propriety  in  Christians  availing  them- 
selves of  the  pictorial  art,  and  employing  an  influence  which  j)08- 
sesses  so  much  of  congeniality  and  atlinity  with  their  theology. 

While  we  have  spent  some  pleasant  hours  in  Exeter  Hall  con- 
templating the  firKt  attempt  of  this  description  which  has  been 
made,  we  must  also  confess  that,  on  two  accounts,  we  expe- 
rienced disappointment.  The  plan  of  the  Exhibition  is  either 
too  confined  or  too  comprehensive  to  produce  all  the  enjoyment 
which  might  have  been  anticipated.  By  the  principle  of  exclu- 
sion which  has  been  adopted,  we  are  deprived  of  many  produc- 
tions, which  would  not  only  have  been  welcome  for  the  sake  of 
relief  and  variety,  but  would  have  perfectly  harmonized  in  their 
influence  with  the  best  of  those  which  have  been  collected.  The 
unity  to  which  this  pleasure  is  sacrificed  has  not  been  attained. 
The  subjects  of  these  paintings  not  only  range  through  all  ages, 
from  patriarchal  adventure  to  Catholic  legend,  but  of  some  of 
them  the  spirit  is  worse  than  questionable,  and  the  harmony  of 
tendency  is  as  thoroughly  destroyed,  as  if  we  encountered  the 
forms  of  Mars  and  Apollo,  Hercules  and  Adonis,  side  by  side 
with  prophets,  saints,  and  angels. 

Our  other  source  of  disappointment  arose  from  the  inferiority 
of  execution  in  many  paintings  to  which  the  catalogue  affixes 
illustrious  names,  and  names  which  have  not  hitheito  been  accus- 
tomed to  break  their  promise  to  our  hopes.  AVe  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  any  painting  is  not  the  original  which  it  professes  to  be, 
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biit  we  are  certain,  that  if  many  of  them  are  not  copies,  they 
ought  to  be. 

Of  the  figures  of  Christ  in  this  collection  there  are  two,  and 
only  two,  such  as  we  wish  to  see  on  canvass.  In  Number  6,  '  the 
Entombment,'  by  Ludovico  Caracci,  a  sense  of  dignity,  power, 
and  moral  grandeur  is  excited  by  the  delineation  of  the  dead  body 
of  the  Saviour,  which  few  artists  have  been  able  to  realize  in  his 
living  personation.  The  form  and  features  are  those  of  one  born 
to  command,  but  to  command  in  gentleness.  The  corpse  looks 
as  if  even  yet  there  were  a  power  within  it,  which,  though  latent 
for  the  moment,  could  achieve  the  resumption  of  vitality.  Stretched 
out,  pendent,  no  expression  left  save  that  which  has  fixed  itself 
on  the  features  so  as  not  to  be  obliterated  even  by  death,  carried 
in  the  arms  of  the  Arimathean  and  the  beloved  disciple,  we  can- 
not look  on  that  figure  without  in  imagination  beholding  it  erect, 
amid  admiring  and  obedient  crowds,  breathing  forth  the  dictates  of 
wisdom  and  the  law  of  love,  expelling  demons,  and  healing  all 
that  were  diseased.  The  broad,  dusky,  twilight  colouring  of  this 
painting  is  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  subject,  and  well  sus- 
tains its  simplicity  and  solemnity.  The  other  (24)  is  '  Christ 
bearing  his  cross,'  by  Morales.  This  is  a  beautiful  incarnation  of 
passive  power.  It  is  the  man  of  sorrows,  not  the  slave  of  sorrow. 
He  hears  the  cross,  he  is  not  crushed  by  it.  The  expression  of 
physical  suffering  is  just  such  as  to  excite  the  keenest  sympathy, 
without  that  lowering  of  the  victim  by  which  he  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  pity.  The  complexion  is  richly  and  darkly  oriental.  The 
other  attempts  at  this  loftiest  of  subjects  seem  to  us  to  be  all  of 
them  failures,  though  in  different  ways  and  degrees.  Some  are 
theatrical,  some  vulgar,  others  unmeaning.  There  is  a  curiously 
carved  crucifixion  in  ivory,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  (18),  but  it 
might  represent  any  other  crucified  man  :  it  is  an  extraordinary 
work  of  art,  but  it  is  not  a  Christ.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  even 
the  greatest  artists  should  have  so  rarely  arrived  at  even  tolerable 
success  :  the  path  to  it  is  beset  with  perils.  Some  have  erred  by 
forgetting  altogether  that  Christ  was  a  Jew,  while  others  have 
marked  too  strongly  the  Jewish  peculiarity,  and  sunk  in  it  the 
loftier  and  universal  characteristics  of  humanity.  Some,  in 
striving  to  embody  the  benevolence  of  the  character,  have  missed 
its  dignity,  and  made  him  soft  and  simpering  ;  while  others  have 
only  embodied  a  physical,  or  perhaps  an  intellectual,  force,  which 
belong  to  an  inferior  kind  of  power,  and  partake  more  of  energy 
and  bustle  than  of  spiritual  agency  :  such  is  the  *  Christ  delivering 
souls  from  purgatory'  (29,  by  Orazio  Farinato),  who  seems  like 
a  daring  adventurer  who  has  got  into  an  enemy's  castle  by  a  coup 
de  main,  and  is  making  quick  work  of  delivering  the  prisoners, 
lest  they  should  all  be  caught  by  the  return  of  its  possessor  and 
his  troops.  Other  painters  seem  to  have  had  all  their  ideas  of 
Christ  absorbed  in  the  one  notion  of  suffering,  and  only  make  us 
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feel  the  pain  they  paint,  while  the  opposite  error  has  led  to  his 
adornment  with  the  common-place  attributes  of  pictorial  divinity, 
presenting  an  apotheosis  which  belongs  neither  to  Christendom  nor 
Heathendom.  Perfect  painting  and  theological  truth  come  to  the 
same  point  in  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ.  All  that  can  be 
done,  and  all  that  can  be  wished,  is  to  pourtray  such  a  form  and 
lineaments  as  shall  excite  the  associations  of  humanity  trained  to 
the  l^ighest  degree  of  wisdom  and  moral  excellence,  and  endowed 
with  supernatural  power.  When  the  painter  endeavours  to  go 
beyond  this,  he  shows  on  canvass  that  which  has  often  existed  in 
life — nature  struggling  against  orthodoxy.  He  cannot  paint  an 
incarnate  God,  on  the  Christian  notion  of  Deity :  all  that  he  can 
produce  is  a  Heathen  divinity.  The  senseless  colours  and  the 
unyielding  canvass  protest  against  the  incongruous  dogma  of  his 
theology,  and  refuse  to  take  even  from  the  hand  of  genius  its  false 
and  unnatural  inscription. 

The  Saviour  in  infancy  is  a  not  less  difficult  subject,  perhaps 
more  so,  than  the  mature  Christ,  the  crucified,  or  the  glorified  Christ. 
In  the  man,  the  assumed  physical  indications  of  Godhead,  and 
those  of  prophetic  inspiration,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same. 
Those  of  the  latter,  being  bounded  by  human  intelligence,  can- 
not be  thrown  back  upon  childhood  except  in  an  mferior  de- 
gree ;  but  orthodoxy  requires  that  those  of  the  former  should  be 
as  complete  in  the  baby  as  in  the  man.  On  that  theory,  the 
child  in  the  manger,  or  on  Mary's  lap,  is  an  incarnate  God ;  and 
Christ  working  miracles,  transfigured  on  Mount  Tabor,  or  on  the 
throne  of  judgment,  is  no  more.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  infant 
Christs  are  full  of  incongruities.  Sometimes  we  have  a  minia- 
ture Jove  or  Hercules :  sometimes  a  little  old  man,  holding  up 
his  two  fingers,  and  giving  the  blessing  like  a  Pope.  Avoiding 
this,  which  is  an  attempt  to  paint  what  cannot  be  painted,  or 
indeed  exist,  artists  exhibit  the  opposite  extreme  of  painting  that 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  paint  at  all,  and  which,  with  the 
associations  of  the  subject,  can  only  produce  disappointment  to 
the  spectator,  viz. — the  common  appearances  of  common  human 
infancy.  A  child,  sleeping  or  crying,  dandled  on  the  knee, 
grasping  at  cherries  or  apples,  can  have  little  to  recommend  it  to 
the  contemplation  either  of  taste  or  devotion.  An  inspired  child 
may  be  delineated  ;  there  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  it  in  the 
young  St.  John,  of  Mengs  (No.  59),  but  still  this  is  no  more  than 
a  child  inspired,  and  does  not  accord  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Saviour's  character.  The  association  which  the  artist  should  aim 
most  strongly  to  call  up  ought  to  be,  not  that  of  the  common  forms 
and  accidents  of  infancy,  nor  of  inspiration  infusing  premature 
wisdom,  and  dictating  oracles,  nor,  as  we  have  already  shown,  of 
divine  incarnation,  but  of  what  is  properly  called  holiness,  some- 
thing pure,  separated  from  the  common  lot,  and  devoted  to  a 
peculiar  work,  and  yet  that  peculiar  work  one  of  sympathy  and 
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love.  There  is  some  approach  to  this  in  the  '  Infant  Saviour 
sleeping  on  the  cross,'  by  Murillo  (No.  7).  There  is  also  a  '  Vir- 
gin and  Child'  (48),  said  to  be  by  an  artist  of  the  Spanish  school, 
where  there  is  indeed  less  of  this  appearance  of  holiness — the 
semblance  to  a  lamb  destined  for  sacrifice — than  in  the  Murillo, 
but  which  has  a  general  richness  of  colouring,  a  natural,  but  not 
premature,  intelligence,  and  a  warm  and  active  vitality.  If  to 
these  attributes  could  be  superadded  some  infantine  anticipations 
of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Saviour,  some  first  buddings  of  his 
boundless  love,  not  in  the  conventional  form  of  priestly  benedic- 
tion, but  in  the  more  natural  one  of  giving  rather  than  receiving, 
of  diffusing  enjoyment  rather  than  arrogating  homage,  little 
Would  be  left  us  to  desire.  Such  infant  Christs  we  believe 
there  are,  but  here  we  search  for  them  in  vain. 

The  pretension  set  up  on  behalf  of  this  collection,  as  a 
species  of  scriptural  illustration,  and  the  place,  and  therefore 
we  may  presume  the  patronage  under  which  it  appears,  sub- 
jects every  picture  to  a  test,  which  we  should  never  think  of 
applying  to  any  display  of  works  of  art,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. This  claims  to  be  an  exhibition  to  which  the 
*  unco  gude '  may  safely  repair  and  take  their  families  ;  and  an 
implied  censure  is  cast  on  the  external  world  of  art,  as  if  its  in- 
fluences were  not  sufficiently  pure  and  moral  for  their  eyes  ;  and 
we  are  presented  with  a  different  form  of  that  principle  which 
clothes  even  the  words  of  the  scriptures  with  reverence  and  infal- 
libility, and  would  put  them  entire  and  indiscriminately  into  the 
hands  of  youth,  notwithstanding  many  passages  which  in  any 
other  work  would  ensure  a  sentence  of  proscription  ;  there  being 
often  perhaps  as  much  affectation  and  false  delicacy  in  the  verbal 
prohibition,  as  there  is  of  ignorance  and  blind  servility  in  the 
verbal  consecration.  It  is  not  every  occurrence  in  sacred  history 
that  can  judiciously  be  made  the  subject  of  graphic  illustration. 
But  besides  the  choice  of  subjects,  there  are  modes  of  treating 
them,  which  are  beyond  toleration,  and  which  no  power  of  pencil 
or  pallet  can  redeem.  There  is  No.  42,  •  Saint  Roche  pleading 
with  God,'  a  shrewd  rustic  with  a  high  forehead,  talking  in  rather 
a  cajoling  way  to  an  appearance  in  the  clouds,  where,  in  a  regular 
circle  of  light  like  that  thrown  on  a  sheet  by  a  magic  lantern, 
we  see  an  old  man  with  a  globe  in  one  hand,  the  benedictory 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  sticking  up  in  the  papal  fashion,  and  on 
his  head  an  equilateral  triangle.  This  may  offend,  we  think,  a 
not  very  heterodox  theology.  Then  there  is  what  the  catalogue 
facetiously  calls  •  A  great  moral  lesson  in  the  fate  of  Sampson,' 
(No.  47,  by  Jan  Steen.)  This  is  worse  than  any  travestie  of 
Virgil,  or  parody  on  the  Litany.  The  characters  are  Flemish 
boors  of  the  coarsest  cast,  under  the  influence  of  the  most  brutal 
passions,  dressed  up  in  such  habiliments  of  the  heroic  ages  as 
might  be  furnished  by  the  property-man  of  a  country  theatre. 
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No  hostility  to  the  sacred  record,  even  when  most  foul  and  malig- 
nant, ever  produced  a  caricature  of  the  Jewish  chieftain  so  de- 
grading and  disgusting.  There  is  but  a  single  point  in  the 
picture  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  without  offence.  A  child  is 
seen  hauling  along  with  a  rope  the  wretched,  impotent,  and 
loathsome  figure  by  which  Sampson  is  (not  burlesqued,  for 
burlesque  implies  humour,  but)  worse  than  brutalized  ;  and  the 
young  thing  has  a  look  of  innocent  wonder  at  his  power  over  the 
once  dreaded  destroyer  of  men  and  warriors,  and  seems  slightly 
fearful  of  putting  forth  his  little  arm  for  a  long  pull  and  a  strong 
pull,  lest  he  should  dra^  the  monster  upon  himself,  and  be  en- 
tangled in  his  grasp.  That  innocent  face  takes  off  something  of 
the  soul's  sickness  at  finding  itself  in  such  a  tabernacle  of  cor- 
ruption. 

Nor  can  we  see  the  morality  of  '  David  with  the  head  of  Go- 
liah,'  (No.  32),  which  is  a  vile  version,  notwithstanding  all  his 
failings,  of  the  shepherd  boy,  bard,  and  hero,  making  him  a  vul- 
gar Jew  boy,  who  had  herded  with  troops  of  city  varlets,  with 
eyes  bent  on  mischief,  instead  of  tending  flocks  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  watching  the  heavens  as  •  they  declared  the  glory  of 
God.'  It  would  have  been  a  degrading  personification,  even  had 
he  borne  on  his  shoulders  the  head  of  the  lion  as  a  trophy  of  his 
first  recorded  act  of  heroism ;  but  when  to  the  physical  power 
required  for  the  defeat  of  the  strong,  there  was  added  a  feeling  of 
exultation  at  the  downfall  of  the  man  who  had  •  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  God,'  religious  triumph  would  give  an  ele- 
vated expression  to  the  features  far  different  from  that  we  are 
censuring,  and  which  belongs  rather  to  the  low-lived  mastery  of 
a  young  prize-fighter,  than  the  sublime  power  of  an  inspired 
hero. 

There  is  another  picture  in  the  collection  which  leaves  the 
same  unsatisfactory  impression  :  it  is  not  a  little  assisted  by  the 
ill-directed  praise  lavished  upon  it  in  the  catalogue — we  allude  to 
the  Magdalen  (No.  74).  In  their  well-intended,  but  really  inde- 
cent, comment  upon  its  arrangement,  they  have  done  more  to 
introduce  improper  associations  than  all  the  undisguised  love- 
liness of  the  Magdalens  of  Correggio,  Spagnoletto,  or  Albano, 
could  ever  have  tended  to  create.  Sadly  do  we  lack  the  '  grace 
and  softness  of  Guido,'  which  our  critics  of  the  catalogue  affect  to 
discover.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  Magdalen  of  his 
pamting :  his  creations  are  so  pure,  that  they  seem  to  us  to  be 
beings  who  had  never  erred,  and  who  stood  in  no  need  of  re- 
pentance or  forgiveness.  If  he  pourtrays  suffering,  it  is  from 
some  external  cause  acting  upon  the  body  or  mind,  and  totally 
independent  of  any  g\iilty  deeds  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer — his 
are  portraitures  of  the  most  elevated  humanity — what  man  may 
become  rather  than  what  man  is,  and  thereby  he  fulfils  one  of 
the  noblest  purposes  of  his  art.  There  are  two  separate  states  of 
feeling  in  the  history  of  a  Magdalen,  which  an  artist  might  select 
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— the  remorse  attendant  on  the  first  consciousness  of  guilt,  and 
the  repose  resulting  from  sincere  and  fervent  repentance.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  a  picture  expressive  of  the  former  in  the 
British  Institution  some  years  since  :  we  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  painter,  but  there  was  an  originality  and  power  in  his  con- 
ception that  will  not  so  easily  escape  our  recollection.  He  chose 
for  his  scene  a  cave  in  which  the  light  was  partially  admitted : 
before  a  rocky  altar,  with  its  rough-hewn  crucifix,  knelt  an  at- 
tenuated figure ;  the  uplifted  hands  clasped  in  agony — the  head 
leaning  upon,  or  rather  pressed  against,  the  arm,  as  if  the  temples 
were  bursting — the  whole  body  writhing — the  feet  contracted,  as 
if  every  physical  effort  were  necessary  to  assist  in  relieving  the 
anguish  of  the  tortured  soul — the  face  completely  hidden,  daring 
not  so  much  as  raise  the  eyes  to  heaven  to  say  '  Lord  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner.'  Though  far  inferior  in  its  colouring  to  the  ex- 
quisite Correggio  at  Dresden,  which  takes  the  other  view  of  the 
subject,  we  longed  to  place  them  side  by  side.  There  all  is 
peace — the  shade  of  trees —  the  murmur  of  waters — the  quiet, 
though  not  gloomy,  solitude  —  the  relying,  grateful,  absorbed 
look  of  the  penitent,  who  heeds  not  the  clear,  cool  stream 
that  runs  gently  by  her,  for  she  is  drinking  deep  of  the  water 
of  life — the  perfect  ease  of  the  whole  figure — make  you  feel 
that  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  are  done — that  the  strug- 
gle is  over — that  the  condemnation  is  revoked — that  '  she  sins 
no  more.'  The  Magdalen  of  the  Exeter  Gallery  attempts  this 
latter  personification :  the  face  is  upraised,  and  looks  like  that 
of  a  pretty  affected  young  lady  (that  is,  if  affected  young  ladies 
can  be  pretty)  who  is  sitting,  or  rather  lying,  for  her  picture, 
very  proud  of  her  fine  hair  and  her  fine  figure,  anxious  to  display 
both,  and  thinking  that  if  she  can  but  be  taken  as  a  Magdalen, 
with  a  seraphic  expression  of  countenance,  she  need  not  fear 
being  thought  improper  by  the  world  !  There  is  a  self-compla- 
cency about  the  mouth  which  almost  amounts  to  pertness,  and  a 
total  absence  of  that  expression  of  gratitude  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  the  forgiven.  Far  different  is  a  small  picture  of  Vander- 
werfs  (90),  which,  from  its  earnestness  and  humility,  is  true  to 
its  subject. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  St.  John,  by  Alonzo  Cano  (31). 
There  is  a  reality  about  it  which  is  almost  startling ;  the  ex- 
pression and  colouring  of  the  face — the  wonderful  softness  and 
liquidity  of  the  eyes,  render  it,  although  not  quite  equal  to  the 
presumed  notion  of  the  inspired  dignity  which  heralded  our 
Saviour's  coming,  a  very  effective  picture.  The  expression  of 
the  face,  and  the  attitude  of  the  figure,  are  not  quite  harmonious  ; 
for  while  the  one  seems  to  ask,  '  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or 
do  we  look  for  another  ?'  the  other,  pointing  to  the  us  uallyadopted 
symbol,  says,  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.'  No.  41,  a  St.  James,  by  Garofalo,  is  much 
more  happy  in  the  attitude  chosen,  which  is  one  of  spirited  exhor- 
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tation,  and  which  would  have  well  become  him  who  bade  the 
people  '  repent,'  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand. 

Some  of  the  paintings  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  possess  con- 
siderable interest  as  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  art.  Many 
besides  those  which  we  have  noticed  for  commendation  will  afford 
much  pleasure ;  and  we  trust  that  a  sufficiently  liberal  encou- 
ragement will  lead  the  exhibitors  to  repetitions  of  the  experiment, 
and  afford  us  future  opportunities  (which  we  may  also  seek  else- 
where) for  endeavouring  to  develope,  from  time  to  time,  some- 
thing of  the  higher  influences  of  the  Fine  Arts  on  human  cha- 
racter, treating  them  as  portions  of  the  plan  of  Providence  for 
educating,  perfectionating,  and  blessing  man,  and  showing  how  all 
arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  politics  and  literature,  have  their 
place  in  that  plan,  where  the  natural  combines  with  the  super- 
natural, the  social  with  the  individual,  the  visible  with  the  invi- 
sible, the  past  and  present  with  the  future,  and  have  their  native 
home  in  the  bosom  of  an  all-comprehensive  theology. 


THE  LEEDS  CONTROVERSY*. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  a  friend  of  ours,  then 
just  beginning,  with  stammering  tongue,  to  preach  the  gospel, 
received  an  admonition  from  an  aged  and  respectable  minister,  in 
whose  pulpit  he  had  been  officiating,  to  the  following  effect:— 
'  To  become  a  good  preacher,  you  must  not  stop,  as  you  do,  to 
correct  yourself,  whenever  you  make  a  mistake.  Nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty  the  people  will  not  detect  it ;  let  it  pass,  and  go  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  very 
advice  was  also  given  to  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  who  was  then, 
as  he  is  now,  a  very  smart  and  showy  boy.  If  so,  we  cannot  con- 
demn the  filial  respect  evinced  in  his  uniform  adherence  to  the 
direction,  although  we  must  regret  that  his  judgment  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  such  maturity  as  to  enable  him  to  discern  the  limits  of  the 
precept.  It  was  meant  to  apply  to  speaking,  but  not  to  writing  ; 
to  the  erroneous  construction  of  a  sentence,  and  not  to  the 
erroneous  statement  of  an  argument  or  a  fact.  And  yet  Mr. 
Hamilton  prints  on  this  principle  ;  pertinaciously  adheres  to  it ; 
and  exemplifies  it  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  of  his  octavo  pamphlet.  He  seems  to  expect  that  the 
fluency  of  his  pen  will  float  anything. 

A  specimen  of  this  writer's  hastiness  of  assumption,  and  extra- 
vagance of  manner,  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  Letter  I. 
The  allusion  is  to  Dr.  Hutton's  Sermon  having  been  sent  by  the 
printer,  and  not  by  *a  domestic  messenger:' — 

*  1.  The  Religionists,  designating  themselves  Unitarians,  not  entitled  to  the  Chris* 
tian  name.  By  K.  W.  Hamilton.  London,  Simpkin,  1831.  2.  Unitarian  Christianity 
vindicated ;  in  four  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  Hamilton.  Sy  Joseph  Hutton, 
LL.D.    London,  Hunter,  1832.  ,. 
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'  And  what  have  I  done  ?  What  dooms  me  to  this  exclusion 
from  kindness  and  wonted  respect  ?  What  is  the  "  act  that  roars 
so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  P"  What  provocative  has  filled 
the  spirit  of  my  accuser  with  such  a  mighty  orgasm  of  feeling, 
and  lashes  his  extraordinary  powers  of  sensibility  into  action  ?' 


-'  Angit 


Irritat,  mulcat,  falsis  terroribus  implet 
L't  Magus.' 

*  The  discovery  which  is  to  stun  all  human  ears,  and  to  exceed  all 
human  imaginings, — the  potent  pregnant  prodigy  of  uncharitable- 
ness, — is,  that  the  believers  in  the  Holy  Trinity — in  the  atonement, 
by  the  death  of  the  co-equal  Son,  in  human  nature,  on  the  cross — 
in  the  renewing  influence  and  work  of  the  Lord  the  Spirit, — do  not 
esteem  the  denial  of  these  doctrines  to  be  Christianity,  nor  the 
rejectors  of  them  Christians.  What  astonishes  us  is,  that  any, 
and  particularly  yourselves,  should  believe  that  we  could.^ — p.  3. 

Passing  over  the  similitude  of  the  extraordinary  portrait  (very 
like  a  whale)  here  presented  of  his  calm  and  dignified  opponent,  we 
observe  that  by  the  first  phrase  marked  in  italics,  Mr.  Hamilton 
has,  notwithstanding  the  added  words,  volunteered  an  absurd  and 
blasphemous  appearance  to  his  own  doctrine,  which  was  quite  un- 
necessary, and  gratuitously  stigmatized  his  own  faith.  By  the 
second,  he  has  misrepresented  his  opponents,  who  certainly  never 
assumed  to  be  Christians  on  the  ground  of  denying  any  doctrine 
whatever.  And  by  the  third,  he  has  misrepresented  himself;  for 
so  far  from  being  astonished  that  an  Unitarian  could  suppose  it 
possible  for  a  Trinitarian  to  esteem  him  to  be  a  Christian,  he  knew 
very  well  that  we  always  give  them  all  credit  for  so  much  justice 
and  common  sense  (charity  is  not  required),  until  they  positively 
assure  us  to  the  contrary.  Then,  indeed,  we  are  compelled,  how- 
ever regretfully,  to  believe  them ;  but  this  credulity  is  not  what 
astonishes  Mr.  Hamilton  at  present.  As  to  the  '  lack  of  kindness 
and  wonted  respect,'  we  can  imagine  how  the  'elfin  humour,'  which 
the  writer  claims,  would  have  treated  such  a  persecution  as  that  of 
sending  the  printer's  boy  instead  of  the  Doctor's  servant,  had  the 
combatants  been  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  question  from  those 
for  which  they  now  contend.  He  would  have  remarked,  in  his 
characteristic  manner,  that  there  could  be  no  reason  to  complain 
of  his  having  sent  the  devil  to  his  opponent,  with  his  pamphlet, 
since  his  opponent  had  sent  him  to  the  devil,  in  his  reply. 

Mr.  Hamilton  affirms,  in  the  title  of  his  work,  that  '  religionists, 
designating  themselves  Unitarians,'  are  '  not  entitled  to  the  Chris- 
tian name.'  As  might  be  expected,  he  speedily  proceeds  to  desig- 
nate himself  so,  thereby,  on  his  own  principles,  unchristianizing 
himself.  And  not  only  so,  but  he  seems  to  think  that  the  right 
to  the  appellation  of  Unitarian  rests  on  the  use  of  specious 
logomachies.  •  I  will  not,  whatever  his  specious  logomachies, 
suffer  any  man  to  be  more  rigidly  Unitarian  than  myself.'     The 
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claim  fails,  even  in  this  mode  of  stating  it ;  for  his  logomachies, 
however  abundant,  are  anything  but  specious. 

The  Unitarian  name  is  to  be  denied  to  us,  it  seems,  as  well  as 
the  Christian  name.  It  had  been  conceded,  but  the  concession 
was  abused,  and  is  recalled.  Such  is  Mr.  Hamilton's  position, 
which  is  made  out,  with  his  own  singular  felicity  of  argument, 
by  alledging  four  cases  of  presumed  abuse,  occurring,  on  an 
average,  more  than  twenty  years  anterior  to  the  concession,  of 
which  he  affirms  his  knowledge  of  them  to  have  produced  the 
revocation. 

Mr.  Hamilton  insists  on  calling  us  Socinians,  because  he  '  sur- 
mises '  it  not  to  be  offensive,  though  he  knows  that  it  is  offen- 
sive ;  and  because  it  describes  tenets  which  we  do  not  believe, 
and  therefore  generously  hides  our  want  of  faith,  and  is  •  cer- 
tainly injustice  to  the  dead.'  We  thank  him  for  not  calling  us 
Trinitarians,  for  they  also  believe  more  than  we  do  ;  they  also 
deny  our  being  Christians,  as  he  endeavours  to  show  the  rolish 
Socinians  would  ;  and  the  propriety  is,  therefore,  completely  made 
out  by  this  very  original  canon  of  criticism. 

Amongst  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  Trinitarianism,  is  that 
connected  with  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  of  the  time  of  Christ, 
on  the  divine  personality.  Whether  it  is  affirmed  or  denied  that 
they  held  the  strict  unity,  consequences  follow  which  Trinitarians 
cannot  easily  dispose  of.  Their  more  cautious  controversialist* 
blink  the  question.  Mr.  Hamilton  boldly  takes  one  side  of  the 
dilemma  in  p.  48,  and  as  boldly  takes  the  other  side  in  p.  49. 

Mr.  Hamilton  introduces  a  joke  on  the  Foreign  Secretaryship 
of  the  Unitarian  Association,  by  professing  to  'believe'  that  the 
only  native  Unitarian  of  India  is  now  in  England.  The  joke 
ought  to  be  better  than  it  is,  considering  the  costliness  of  its 
purchase.  We  know  Calvinists,  with  no  stronger  obligations  or 
better  means  for  knowing  the  facts, — who  would  not  profess  such 
a  belief,  could  they  become  thereby  the  authors  of  all  the  jokes 
in  Joe  Miller,  or  the  possessors  of  all  the  wealth  in  the  Bank  of 
England. 

In  his  eagerness  to  accumulate  the  charges  of  impiety  and 
guilt  upon  the  Unitarians,  this  writer  forgets  that  he  dechris- 
tianizes  Calvin  and  Jonathan  EdAvards ;  the  former  of  whom  is 
well  known  to  have  been  no  Sabbatarian,  and  the  latter  the  great 
teacher  of  philosophical  necessity,  a  doctrine  deemed  essential 
to  Calvinism,  until  its  adoption  by  some  Unitarians  made  it 
damnable.  Blinded  by  the  storm  of  his  own  vituperative  decla- 
mation, he  unthinkingly  throws  his  own  prophets  overboard  to 
sink  in   the  bottomless  gulph. 

Letter  VI.  contains  a  long  collection  of  short  passages,  from 
writers  some  of  whom  are,  and  others  are  not,  we  apprehend, 
Unitarian  Christians ;  these  are  taken  from  their  connexion,  and 
exhibited  as  illustrations  of  Socinian  blasphemy.     We  had  written 
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the  word  quotations,  instead  of  '  passages,'  but  notwithstanding 
the  employment  of  inverted  commas  we  found  that  such  a  terra 
was  not  universally  applicable.  What  proportion  it  may  cor- 
rectly designate,  may  be  inquired  into  when  the  writer  becomes, 
by  greater  particularity  of  reference  and  carefulness  of  assertion, 
an  authority  better  worth  demolishing. 

One  specimen  more,  and  we  have  done  with  Richard  Winter 
Hamilton. — '  It  is  with  grief  I  say  it,  that  there  is  no  element 
for  quickening  and  expanding  the  natural  hatred  of  the  heart 
towards  Jesus, — the  holy  and  the  just;  no  school  to  teach  it  this 
direction,  no  system  to  give  it  this  encouragement,  that  can  at 
all  compare  with  those  of  Socinianism.'  *  The  piety,  which  is 
the  result  of  divine  influence,  and  the  consequent  of  Christian 
conversion  (and  we  speak  of  no  other  piety),  cannot  subsist  with 
damnable  error  ;  but  Socinianism  is  the  concentration  of  damn- 
able error ;  therefore 1  have  no  heart  to  syllogize  it  further. 

If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.' — 
pp.  42,  43. 

This  appropriate  text  is  the  writer's  own  appendage,  and  not 
our  added  rebuke  of  the  spirit  which  he  displays.  He  does  not 
even  perceive  that  it  is  a  rebuke.  It  is  adduced  by  him  in  fur- 
therance of  his  own  fearful  purpose.  This  beautiful  maxim  of 
Christian  love  is  seized,  with  rude  hand,  only  to  clench  withal 
his  own  damnatory  fulminations. 

Dr.  Hutton's  reply  is,  in  matter  and  manner,  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  flippant,  rash,  and  virulent  pamphlet  of  his  opponent. 
He  reduces  its  chaos  of  topics  to  something  like  order  ;  surveys 
them  in  the  light  of  truth,  and  animates  them  with  the  breath- 
ings of  charity.  To  all  that  deserved  consideration,  and  per- 
haps much  more,  he  has  offered  a  plain  and  serious  answer. 
The  feculent  dregs  which  could  scarcely  be  touched  without  de- 
filement, he  has  left  to  be  tossed  about  in  the  limbo  of  vanity 
where  they  were  generated. 

If  the  question  in  dispute  is  to  be  decided  by  these  two  pam- 
phlets, the  Unitarians  may  rest  content.  Never  did  scale  fly 
up  and  kick  the  beam,  with  stranger  twists  and  twirls,  than  Mr, 
Hamilton's.  But  let  the  would-be  monopolists  of  the  Christian 
name  amend  their  choice  of  a  champion  if  they  please — the  argu- 
ments, the  facts,  and  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Mutton's  letters,  are  a 
good  defence  against  any  future  attack  of  the  kind  ;  a  shield 
on  which  any  sword  that  bigotry  may  yet  be  able  to  forge  will 
only  strike  to  shiver  itself.  The  Unitarian  claim  to  the  Christian 
name  is  made  out  logically  and  scripturally,  by  showing  what 
the  Apostles  declared  and  required,  when  they  made  converts 
or  instructed  disciples  ;  and  it  is  sustained  by  the  moral  impress, 
on  the  argument,  of  the  qualities  of  *  that  wisdom  which  is  from 
above,  and  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and 
without  hypocrisy.' 
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Next  to  the  primary  topic  of  this  controversy,  the  attention 
is  drawn  to  that  respecting  the  Hewley  Trust,  and  similar  endow- 
ments. This  controversy  may  be  considered  as  included  in  the 
other.  If  Unitarians  be  Christians,  they  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  description  of  'godly'  persons  by  which  Lady 
Hewley  designates  her  beneficiaries.  There  is  a  test  to  which 
we  should  like  to  bring  the  Calvinistic  pretension  of  a  closer 
affinity,  than  ourown,^with  the  founders  of  these  charities.  Will 
they  take  the  Presbyterian  monies  with  the  Presbyterian  principle 
annexed  thereto  ?  Will  they  cease  to  fence  the  table  of  the  Lord 
with  their  tests?  The  Unitarian  Presbyterians  inherit  this  free- 
dom from  their  ancestors,  and  have  become  Unitarians  thereby. 
Let  the  Calvinists  adopt  it,  and  their  descendants  will  Unita- 
rianize  also.  At  least  such  is  our  faith  ;  and  so  firm  is  it,  that  if 
they  will  accede  to  this  Presbyterian  peculiarity,  the  real  distinc- 
tion of  that  body  from  Independents  and  Baptists, — if  for  the 
trusts  and  endowments  they  will  sell  their  shackles  and  emanci- 
pate their  souls,  we  will  give  our  voice  for  striking  the  bargain 
forthwith.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  have  no  taste  for  so  ex- 
tensive a  comprehension  as  this  would  soon  produce  in  their 
churches.  Exclusion  is  too  dear  to  them.  Mr.  Hamilton  ob* 
jects  to  Unitarians,  that  *  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the 
spirit  of  Pope's  Universal  Prayer  pervades  their  theology.'  p.  89. 
The  objection,  true  or  false,  cannot  be  retorted.  But  there  is 
at  least  one  verse  of  that  prayer  which  breathes  a  spirit,  for  some 
infusion  of  which  neither  his  theology  nor  himself  would  be  the 
worse : — 

'  Let  not  this  weak  nnknowinf^  hand 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw  ; 
Nor  deal  damnation  round  the  land 

On  each  I  judge  thy  foe.* 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  an  Introduction.     By 
G.  R.  Noyes  :  Boston.  (U.S.)     Gray  and  Bowen. 

The  translation  of  the  book  of  Psalms  by  Mr.  Noyes,  as  well  as  the 
introductory  disquisitions,  will  repay  a  careful  perusal.  The  critic  will 
find  aid  and  the  devout  Christian  will  find  aid,  each  for  his  own 
purposes,  in  this  interesting  and  well-executed  volume. 

The  style  of  the  *  introduction'  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following: 
'  The  book  of  Psalms  has  been  styled  by  some  of  the  German  critics, 
in  allusion  to  a  portion  of  Grecian  literature,  the  Hebrew  Anthology  ; 
that  is,  a  collection  of  the  lyric,  moral,  historical  and  elegiac  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews.  Regarded  in  this  light  alone,  it  presents  a  most  inte- 
resting subject  of  literary  taste  and  curiosity.  Many  of  these  psalms 
mubt  have  been  composed  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  period, 
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which  is  commonly  assigned  to  the  existence  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
But  it  is  not  with  them  as  with  many  of  the  productions  of  the  classic 
muse,  of  which  the  antiquity  constitutes  their  greatest  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  the  scholar,  and  of  which  the  subjects  possess  little  or  no 
interest  for  the  world  in  its  manhood.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
Hebrew  bards  to  be  employed  upon  subjects  possessing  an  interest  as 
enduring  as  the  attributes  of  God  and  the  nature  of  dependent  man. 
Their  poetry  has  the  deep  foundation  of  eternal  truth.  It  comes,  for 
the  most  part,  in  language  the  most  glowing,  from  the  very  depths  of 
the  soul,  rich  in  sentiments  adapted  to  the  soul's  most  urgent  wants. 
Hence  its  living  spirit,  its  immortal  freshness.  Hence  its  power  of  reach- 
ing the  hearts  of  all  men,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages.  Where  in  the 
whole  compass  of  literature  can  we  find  more  of  the  '  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn  '  than  in  the  Hebrew  Anthology?  Then, 
too,  what  variety  is  there  in  the  subjects  of  these  ancient  compositions  I 
How  diverse  the  states  of  heart  and  fortune  that  occasioned  them ! 
How  various  the  strains  of  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hope,  fear,  remorse  and 
penitence,  which  come  from  the  sacred  lyre !  '  Surety  his  must  be  a 
singular  human  soul  that  is  not  touched  by  some  of  them.'  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Noyes  in  thinking  that  an  '  obstacle  to  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  sacred  poetry  is  the  very  imperfect  translation  and  wretched 
arrangement  in  which  it  has  been  presented  to  English  readers.  Let 
the  lover  of  poetry  imagine  what  impression  he  should  receive 
from  the  odes  of  Collins  and  Gray,  cut  up  into  fragments  like  the 
verses  in  the  common  version  of  the  Bible,  and  he  may  comprehend 
what  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Hebrew  poets.'  In  fact  not  one 
reader  in  a  hundred  supposes  that  in  reading  the  Psalms  he  is  reading 
poetry.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  method  adopted  by  the  author  of  the 
translation  before  us,  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved  and  others,  in  preserving  in 
their  translation  the  structure  of  the  original,  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
mere  English  reader  a  proper  notion  of  Hebrew  poetry.  For  this  end 
we  should  prefer  sending  a  reader  to  Geddes's  translation,  in  which  the 
inversions  of  the  original  are  preserved,  and  whose  translation  in  con- 
sequence receives  to  some  extent  the  form  of  English  blank  verse. 
Had  a  really  literal  translation,  literal  as  to  the  collocation  as  well  as 
the  rendering  of  the  words,  been  made  by  King  James's  translators, 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,'  could  not 
have  mistaken  ])oetry  for  piose  while  reading  the  Psalms. 

Thus  Mr.  Noyes  translates  the  beginning  of  the  sixty-third  Psalm  :— 

'  O  God,  thou  art  my  God  I  earnestly  do  I  seek  thee. 
'  My  soul  thirsteth,  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee, 
'  In  a  dry,  thirsty  land,  where  is  no  water ! 
'  Thus  I  look  toward  thee  in  thy  sanctuary, 
'  To  behold  thy  power  and  thy  glory  ! ' 

Now  compare  with  this  the  version  of  Geddes  :— 

'  O  God,  my  strength  art  thou;  I  seek  thee  early ; 

'  After  thee  my  soul  thirsteth  ;  for  thee  my  flesh  yearneth, 

•  Like  a  dry,  droughty,  waterless  laud  I 

'  Hence,  in  purity  of  mind,  toward  thee  I  look, 

•  To  see  thy  strength  and  thy  glory.' 
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Following  respectable  authority,  Geddes  has  instead  of  *  Jn  a  dry,' 
^■c.,  •  Like  a  dry,'  thereby  improving  the  sense  and  enhancing  the 
elegance  of  the  passage.  The  simile  of  a  '  waterless  land  *  is  most 
appropriate  and  poetic  to  describe  earnest  longings  after  an  intimate 
intercourse  with  God.  Yet,  for  general  accuracy,  we  should  prefer  the 
translation  of  Noyes  or  that  of  W'ellbeloved  to  Geddes.  The  following 
is  the  version  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved  of  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm  : — 

'  The  Heavens  relate  the  glory  of  God, 

*  And  the  firmament  declareth  the  work  of  his  hands. 
'  Day  to  day  uttereth  speech, 

*  And  night  to  night  showeth  knowledge  ; 

*  No  speech  and  no  words, 
'  Their  voice  is  not  heard, 

*  Yet  through  all  the  earth  their  sound  goeth  forth 

*  And  to  the  end  of  the  world  their  words.' 

Which  Geddes  thus  renders  :— 

'  The  Heavens  proclaim  the  glory  of  God  ! 

*  The  work  of  his  hands  the  expanse  declareth  ! 

*  Day  after  day  emitteth  speech, 

*  Night  after  night  announceth  knowledge  ! 

*  Not  a  speech  and  language,  that  are  not  heard, 

*  Through  the  whole  earth  their  voice  is  spread  ! 

*  Their  eloquence  to  the  limits  of  the  world.' 

Now  the  rendering  '  day  to  day '  instead  of  '  day  after  day,'  is  not 
only  more  strictly  literal,  but  conveys  a  different  and  to  our  mind  a 
more  important  sense.  But  the  line — •  not  a  speech  and  language, 
that  are  not  heard'  scarcely  yields  sense  at  all ;  while  Mr.  Wellbeloved's 
literal  and  excellent  translation  brings  forth  a  fact  which,  in  connexion 
with  the  following  line,  each  succeeding  age  has  cuufirmed^  and  is  no 
less  important  than  true. 


Fasting,  a  Remnant  of  Judaism  :  a  Sermon,  delivered  at  the  Old 
Chapel,  Elder-Yard,  Chesterfield,  on  Sunday,  18th  March,  1832. 
By  Robert  Wallace. 

The  Preacher's  arguments  are  directed  to  two  points :  first,  to  show 
that  fasting  is  not  a  positive  institution  of  the  Christian  religion;  and, 
secondly,  that  if  it  were,  yet  no  obligation  could  be  made  out  for  the 
observance  of  the  then  approaching  day,  by  the  appointment  of  which 
a  timid  policy  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  an  insane  fanaticism. 
The  illustration  of  the  first  topic  is  a  specimen  of  clear,  sensible,  and 
conclusive  criticism.  The  second  head  includes  the  three  following 
reasons  ;  1st,  the  motive  for  the  appointment  of  this  fast  was  political ; 
and  the  observance  of  it  must,  so  far,  be  regarded  as  a  prostitution  ot 
the  offices  of  religion  to  the  purposes  of  state  policy:  2d,  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  observance  of  a  national  fast,  on  that  occasion,  were 
as  weak  as  the  motives  for  its  appointment  were  unworthy :  and  3d, 
as  respects  dissenters,  it  was  appointed  by  an  incompetent  authority. 
The  whole  discourse  is  alike  judicious  and  manly.  In  the  preface  the 
author  introduces  the  following  very  just  and  pertinent  observation:— 
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'  Beautifully  as  the  Christian  scheme  is  unfolded,  in  all  its  parts  and 
proportions,  by  that  apostle  (he  is  speaking  of  St.  Paul)  in  his 
writings,  its  principles,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  yet  far  from  being  under- 
stood by  a  large  majority  of  the  Christian  world.  The  spirit  of  Ju- 
daism still  haunts  some  of  the  most  ardent,  and  most  sincere  professors 
of  Christianity,  and  assumes  a  form  which,  if  we  were  not  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  institutions  professedly  Christian,  would  sometimes 
almost  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  true  light  of  the  gospel  had  yet 
beamed  upon  us  ;  and  till  this  spirit  is  laid,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  will  flourish  in  its  simplicity  and  power.' 


Blasphemy,  what  is,  and  on  whom  chargeable ;  a  Discourse. 
By  Edward  Higginson,  Jun.     Hull.     Stephenson. 

A  TEMPERATE  and  Well-timed  rebuke  of  calumnious  bigotry.  We  have 
met  with  Mr.  Higginson  before  in  the  same  work,  and  while  we  regret 
that  the  vineyard  in  which  he  labours  abounds,  as  would  appear,  in 
briars  and  thorns,  we  rejoice  that  he  labours  to  improve  the  soil  as  a 
labourer  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 

The  discourse  was  occasioned  by  an  allegation  of  blasphemy,  made 
by  a  dignitary  of  the  establishment,  from  the  pulpit  of  a  church  in 
Hull.  Had  all  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel  been  equally 
prompt  with  Mr.  Higginson,  to  repel  unjust  charges,  they  would  not 
be  so  frequently  made  as  they  have  been  and  are ;  the  bigot  would 
have  been  taught  caution,  if  not  charity — the  public  mind  would  have 
been,  more  than  it  is,  disabused  of  misconceptions,  which  have  ori- 
ginated mostly  in  priestcraft,  and  the  name  of  Unitarianism  have  been 
regarded  with  at  least  somewhat  more  of  that  honour,  than  it  now  has, 
which  is  merited  by  a  system  that  teaches,  in  apostolic  purity,  the  unity 
and  essential  goodness  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"We  would  suggest  to  the  writer  to  supply  some  London  bookseller 
with  copies  of  his  Discourse;  and  to  insert  in  the  title  of  future  publi- 
cations the  name  of  a  London  publisher.  We  see  not  why  his  influ- 
ence should  be  limited  to  Hull  and  its  vicinity. 


A  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Unitarian  Christians,  in  Public 
Worship  and  in  the  Private  Ciilture  of  the  Religious  Affections. 
Bristol. 
This  Collection,  for  which  we  learn  from  the  preface  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Hymn  Books  already  in  use  amongst  Unitarians.  With 
one  feature  of  it  we  are  particularly  pleased, — it  is  founded  on  two 
former  Collections  (the  Exeter  and  the  Lewin's  Mead),  but  the  editor 
has  made  it  an  object  to  restore,  wherever  practicable,  the  original 
readings  of  hymns  which  had  been  altered.  It  has  been  our  misfortune 
rarely  to  meet  with  alterations  that  we  did  not  regard  as  deteriorations. 
The  productions  of  a  poet  can  seldom  be  mended  by  any  hand  but  his 
own ;  especially  in  a  hymn,  where  it  may  be  presumed  there  is  a  unity 
of  sentiment  which  dictates  the  choice  of  almost  every  word  employed 
in  so  short  a  composition.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  which  we 
have  noticed,  and  that  even  in  the  best  Collections  yet  published,  a 
clear  and  tangible  reason  may  be  assigned  for  preferring  the  author's 
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to  the  collector's  reading^  of  an  altered  passage.  We  must  also  remark, 
ill  commendation  of  this  Collection,  that  it  is  more  than  usually  copi- 
ous in  hymns  relating  to  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and  the  duties  and 
trials  of  believers.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  object  announced  in  the 
title — of  aiding  '  in  the  private  culture  of  the  religious  affections ;'  an 
object  which  has  certainly  not  diminished  its  fitness  for  the  purposes 
of  public  worship. 

Cheskian  Anthology :  being  a  History  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of 
Bohemia,  with  Translated  Specimens.  By  John  Bo  wring.  London. 
Hunter.     1832. 

We  have  here  a  larger  proportion  of  historical  and  biographical  matter 
than  in  most  of  Dr.  Bowring's  anthologies.  It  is  so  written  as  that 
it  must  be  read  with  interest.  The  warlike  reformer,  Ziska,  finds  his 
place  amongst  the  poets  of  Bohemia,  and  a  battle  hymn  of  his,  which 
was  constantly  sung  by  the  Hussites  when  advancing  to  the  attack, 
is  included  in  the  translated  specimens.  Of  those  specimens  generally 
the  prevailing  character  is  that  they  are  sweet  and  touching.  The  son- 
nets of  KoUar  are  of  a  higher  strain  ;  and  there  are  also,  besides  some 
which  are  curious  for  their  antiquity,  two  excellent  legends, — the  Bell, 
by  Snaidr,  and  Oldrich  and  Bozena,  by  Safarik.  Either  of  them  is 
much  too  long  for  quotation,  and  so  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the 
concluding  verses  of  a  poem  entitled  '  Content,'  by  a  living  author, 
Joseph  Jungmann,  professor  of  poetry  and  oratory  in  the  Academical 
Gymnasium  of  Prague,  and  who  has  prwluced,  as  Dr.  Bowring  in- 
forms us,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  perfect  versions  of  'Paradise 
Lost'  that  have  hitherto  appeared  : — 

'  I  love  mankind — I  love  them  well- 
Wise — foolish — weeds — flowers — gloom  and  mirth,"' 
Earth  is  to  me  nor  heaven  nor  hell — 
It  is — what  is  it  ?  simply — earth  ; 
Poor  thoughtless  wretch,  by  folly  driven. 
Who  calls  his  earth — or  hell,  or  heaven. 

A  group  of  children  round  me  lead 
In  dance  and  song  the  happy  hours  ; 
As  fair  as  flowers  upon  the  mead. 
But  sweeter  far  and  lovelier  flowers  ; 
One  flower — to  him  who  knows  its  worth, 
Is  a  dropp'd  star  of  heaven  on  earth. 

And  so  unanxious,  undismay'd, 

I  wait  for  death — and  waiting  chant 

My  songs — and  feel  upon  my  head 

The  sunshine  of  sweet  peace — I  want 

No  joy — but  hope — as  nature's  guest, 

To  die— and  say—"  Enough— I'm  blest.'' '—pp.  179,  180. 

Tour  of  a  German  Prince.    Vols.  III.  and  IV.     E.  Wilson. 

Oun  faith  in  the  identity  of  the  *  German  Prince'  is  not  lessened  by 

this  his  re-appearance  in  an  English  dress,  although  with  such  perfect 

tact  and  skill  is  this  garb  managed,  that,  but  for  the  often-recurring 

No.  65,  2  Q 
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evidence  of  a  very  un-English,  Catholic  spirit,  both  in  feeling  and  in 
the  mode  of  viewing  things,  we  might  have  been  led  into  the  mistake  of 
believing  otherwise.  Few  works  of  its  pretension  have  been  more 
criticised,  and  often  willi  a  severity  which  wonld  be  unaccountable, 
but  for  the  fact  that  in  this  land  of '  caste '  he  avows  his  sympathy  with 
the  paria, — and  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  his  mind  of  religious 
intolerance  and  religious  extortion, — these  are  the  unpardonable  sins  of 
Prince  Pnckler  Muskau's  authorship.  His  unbounded  coxcombry  is 
rather  amusing  than  otFensive,  and  if  unconsciousness  be  the  sign  of 
health,  he  is  sound  indeed.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to 
the  translator,  though  we  must  regret  that  such  a  complete  facility  in 
rendering  this  language,  so  rich  and  full  of  meaning,  should  not  be 
more  worthily  employed — lamentable  is  it,  that  there  should  be  place 
for  a  doubt  of  tlie  reception  which  the  works  of  Goethe,  of  Richter, 
and  a  host  of  others,  would  meet  in  this  country.  Surely  the  time  in- 
dicated in  the  translator's  preface,  is  not  distant, — *  Whenever  I  find  that 
the  English  public  are  likely  to  receive,  with  any  degree  of  favour,  such 
a  German  work  as  it  would  be  my  greatest  pride  and  jileasure  to 
render  into  my  native  tongue  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  shall  be  too 
happy  to  share  with  the  illustrious  and  humanizing  poets  and  philo- 
sophers of  Germany  any  censure,  as  I  should  feel  it  the  highest  honour 
to  partake  in  the  minutest  portion  of  their  glory.  Hitherto  I  have 
found  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  any  such  work  as  I  should  care 
to  identify  myself  with  would  find  readers.' 


Visits  to  an  Infant  School.     London.     Mardon,  1832. 

A  SERIES  of  conversations,  in  which  the  whole  plan  and  process  of 
infant  school  keeping  is  pleasantly  exhibited.  We  have  the  pictures, 
lessons,  questionings,  songs,  hymns  (with  the  tunes  besides),  prayers, 
and,  in  short,  everything  belonging  to  these  pretty  and  precious  insti- 
tutions. This  little  book  was  written  for  some  '  dear  little  nephews 
and  nieces,'  and  it  will  please  most  little  nephews  and  nieces,  while  it 
may  also  serve  to  gratiiy  the  sympathies  and  direct  the  benevolence  of 
their  uncles  and  aunts. 


Tales  of  the  Saxons.     By  Emily  Taylor. 

These  are  not  stories  from  Saxon  history,  or  chippings  of  the  Chro- 
nicles, they  are  historical  paintings.  Those  who  object  to  the  mixture 
of  fiction,  which  is  inevitable  in  such  a  work,  and  close  their  own  or 
their  children's  eyes  to  these  vivid  and  beautiful  pictures,  should  be 
reminded  that  the  objection  applies  with  equal  force  to  Shakspeare, 
to  Milton,  and  we  might  almost  venture  to  add,  to  the  Scriptures.  Man 
is  nowhere  taught,  as  we  are  now  exhorted  to  teach  our  children,  with 
nothing  to  be  corrected,  and  nothing  for  the  mind  to  work  upon. 
Nature  and  Providence  are  alike  unconscious  of  rigid  outlines  and 
skeleton  systems,  and  the  world  is  more  like  a  kaleidoscope  than  a 
syllogism.  True,  we  are  liable  to  derive  false  impressions  from  a  work 
of  iriiagination, — false  as  to  character  or  as  to  costume, — and  what 
then  ?  The  few  who  study  will  correct  them,  and  the  many  who  do  not, 
have  acquired  ideas  approaching  to  truth  in  lieu  of  no  ideas  on  the 
subject  at  all.     In  the  former  case  the  evil  is  slight, — in  the  latter,  the 
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gain  is  decided.  If  a  subject  be  commonly  studied  or  a  character  very 
well  known,  the  introduction  of  fiction  may  serve  to  perplex, — it  is 
then  like  a  fancy  portrait  of  a  livinj^  original, — where  it  is  not  it  gives 
life  and  reality  to  the  dry  relics  of  history.  Let  us  r.ow  treat  ourselves 
with  one  of  Miss  Taylor's  pictures.  It  is  of  King  Athelstan,  grandsoa 
of  Alfred  the  Great : — 

'  One  evening,  late  in  the  autumn,  he  was  reading  alone  in  a  chamber 
of  his  palace,  at  Winchester  ;  before  him  lay  his  grandfather's  trans- 
lation of  "  Boethius,"  a  book  of  Saxon  poems,  (all  in  writing,  of  course, 
printing  being  then  unknown ;)  the  reed  with  which  his  grandfather 
had  written  was  in  his  hand,  and  the  very  lantern  which  King  Alfred 
caused  to  be  made,  gave  him  light  on  the  table.  The  figure  of  the 
king  was  about  tlie  middle  size,  his  countenance  very  pleasing,  his 
complexion  fair,  his  eyes  blue,  and  his  hair  yellowish,  hanging  long 
from  his  shoulders,  and  twisted  with  golden  threads.  His  long  loose 
robe,  of  purple  covered  him  from  the  head  nearly  to  the  feet,  only 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  belt  drawn  through  a  buckle  ;  this 
robe  or  sur-coat,  was  embroidered  round  the  bottom,  and  Athelstan, 
also,  wore  rings  and  bracelets  of  gold ;  his  feet  were  girt  with  sandals, 
and  rested  on  a  stool,  the  feet  of  which  were  carved  so  as  to  represent 
those  of  a  lion,  and  richly  gilt.'  .  .  .  '  In  a  recess  stood  the  king's  bed, 
a  clumsy  structure,  boarded  at  the  head  and  feet,  with  one  curtain  ou 
the  side  farthest  from  the  wall  ;  a  pillow  of  straw,  and  a  bed  probably 
made  of  the  same  material,  a  sheet,  and  a  coverlet  of  bear's  skin,  com- 
posed the  luxurious  furniture  of  the  King  of  England.  A  rude  picture 
of  the  Saviour,  and  another  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  were  the  only  other 
ornaments  in  the  room  ;  the  earthen  floor  was  strewed  with  rushes.' 
-p.  6. 

Such  was  the  palace,  and  such  the  attire,  of  King  Athelstan,  when  he 
received  an  emba.ssy  from  Harold  Harfugre,  Monarch  of  Norway,  pray- 
ing him  to  receive  and  instruct  his  heir-apparent,  *  Haco  the  Good.' 
The  King  of  Norway,  it  appears,  had  other  sons,  but  the  rest,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  Sea-King:5,  plunderers  of  the  public, 
that  is,  like  the  younger  sons  of  modern  people  of  quality.  The  embas- 
sadors were  commissioned  to  present  to  the  kingof  the  Saxons  a  beautiful 
vessel.  'Tiie  prow  was  covered  with  gold,  and  wrought  into  the  shape 
of  a  dragon's  head  ;  the  sails  were  purple,  and  around  them  were  hung 
a  number  of  shields,  such  as  warriors  used  in  battle,  all  richly  gilU' 
The  presents  being  accepted,  and  the  negotiation  successful,  young 
Haco  is  committed  to  the  care  of  a  sturdy  son  of  the  north,  who  is  to 
escort  him  to  England,  and  serve  as  his  Mentor.  The  instructions 
which  Harold  delivers  upon  the  occasion,  are  in  the  main  very  sensible. 
•  Thou  must  caution  him,'  says  he  to  the  Mentor,  '  to  beware  of  men- 
tioning too  often  the  names  of  our  gods  Odin  and  Thor,  seeing  that  the 
monks  and  abbots  of  England  hold  them  in  abomination.'  He  had  pre- 
viously expressed  his  apprehension  that  his  son  might  make  himself 
enemies  by  boasting  of  the  victories  of  the  Northmen.  '  I  charge  thee, 
however,  not  to  suffer  Haco  to  become  a  Christian :  this  would  make 
him  hateful  to  my  people.  He  may  attend  the  priests  to  their  temples; 
this  will  be  courteous  towards  Athelstan  and  the  English;  and  he  must 
be  grave  and  silent  while  he  is  there,'  &c.  '  I  would  have  him  dress, 
eat,  and  discourse,  after  the  manner  of  the  people  of  England  :  I  would 

id 
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have  him  learned  in  all  their  wisdom.'  '  I  wish  him  to  hunt  and  hawk, 
to  contend  in  the  race,  and  to  shoot  at  a  mark.  I  would  have  him 
wear  principally  clothing  of  the  fashion  of  the  English  ;  but  I  charge 
thee  suffer  him  not  to  neglect  his  fine  hair,  which  is  not,  I  am  told, 
much  regarded  amotig  them.  I  trust  also  he  will  bear  in  mind  the 
saying  of  the  "  Sublime  Discourse,"  that  "  there  is  nothing  more  use- 
less to  the  sons  of  men  than  to  drink  too  much  ale.''  I  charge  thee, 
Sweyn,  keep  him  from  drunkenness.  I  have  no  more  to  say  ; — go.' 
And  the  said  Sweyn  went,  and  with  him  his  pupil ;  and  the  first  time 
they  sat  at  meat  at  Athelstan's  table,  Sweyn  got  drunk,  and  sang  songs 
in  honour  of  Thor  and  Odin,  and  of  his  masters,  the  Sea-Kings  !  The 
only  thing  in  the  volume  which  we  can  reasonably  find  fault  with,  is  the 
character  of  the  young  prince  Harry  Beauclerc,  which  bears  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  that  of  King  Henry  I.  Alexander  at  Babj'lon 
was  no  improvement,  alas !  upon  Alexander  as  he  first  mounted  Bu- 
cephalus,— but  he  was  the  same  person  ;  we  trace  the  same  features, 
though  bloated  and  spoiled.  In  Miss  Taylor's  frank,  light-hearted, 
good-natured  Prince  Harry,  and  the  decided  preference  which  she 
allows  him  not  only  over  VVilliam  Rufus,  but  Robert,  there  is  no  pre- 
paration for  the  wily  usurper  of  after-times, — the  designing,  the  self- 
interested,  the  stern,  and  (in  spite  of  his  grief  for  his  son's  death,  we 
must  add)  the  cold-hearted  King  Henry,  '  Beauclerc'  though  he  might 
be.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Taylor  will  contiiuie  the  series  which 
she  has  thus  begun  at  the  most  difficult  point ;  the  simplicity  of  her  style 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  subject,  and  she  has  a  vein  of  good  feeling 
which  runs  through  all  subjects,  and  is  doubly  attractive  (to  young 
readers  especially)  from  its  freshness  and  originality.  We  can  feel  that 
it  always  diffuses  itself  unsought,  and  that  she  never  labours  to  weave 
it  into  her  stories  like  a  pet  quotation  or  an  egotistical  anecdote.  0  si 
sic  oinnes !  and  truth  and  feeling  would  be  more  in  favour  with  the 
young  and  old. 


Initia  Latina  in  usum  Scholce  Grammaticee  Levishanne.     B.  Fellowes. 

1832.     pp.  68. 

There  will  be  perpetual  conflicts  between  those  who  decry,  and  those 
who  out  of  all  measure  exalt,  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  dead  languages, — the  former  will  call  it  a  mere  knowledge  of 
words,  and  the  latter  will  denominate  it  learning, — until  their  acquisi- 
tion is  rendered  far  less  laborious  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  or  until 
the  ancient  method  of  teaching  be  again  resorted  to,  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  give  a  general,  rather  than  a  critical  knowledge  of  them,  to 
the  great  mass  of  learners.  The  majority  of  even  well-educated  per- 
sons have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  pursuing  the  niceties  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  they  have  no  wish  to  write  those  languages ;  but 
they  would  rejoice,  if  they  had  been  enabled,  in  the  years  they  spent 
over  Grammars  and  Graduses,  to  translate  classical  authors  into  good 
and  elegant  English,  which  many  a  man  is  not  able  to  do,  who  can 
dispute  learnedly  about  quantities,  and  who  is  deep  in  various  readings 
and  prime  editions.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  beauty  or  even  use- 
fulness of  correct  quantity,  or  the  value  of  verbal  criticism  ;  but  to 
affirm  that  for  men  in  general  there  are  other  things  of  more  importance, 
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and  which  should  not  be  made  to  give  way  to  these,  especially  in  our 
ordinary  grannnar  schools,  the  time  spent  at  which  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  polished  scholars,  hut  which  might  be  rendered  available 
to  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  classics  and  the  rules  by  which  they 
are  to  be  rendered  into  English,  nay,  in  many  cases,  to  the  understand* 
ing  of  Latin  at  least,  without  the  intervention  of  translation. 

The  little  book  before  us  is,  we  think,  founded  on  a  correct  view  of 
school- boy  necessities,  and  the  general  wants  of  society:  for  let  no  one 
imagine  from  its  title  that  this  is  one  of  those  most  absurd  manuals 
which  pretend  to  teach  the  accidence  of  a  dead  language  in  that  lan- 
guage, with  harsh  and  crabbed  construing  of  its  barbarous  Latin. 
After  you  quit  the  title-page,  with  the  exception  of  prefer  affixed  to  the 
past  tenses,  you  find  not  a  single  word  of  Latin  that  ought  to  be,  or 
could  be,  English.  Even  the  favourite  vel  is  changed  into  its  corre- 
spondent or.  It  is  truly  '  Initia  Latina.'  Its  definitions  are  clear, 
simple,  and  short ;  its  rules  few  and  plain  ;  exceptions,  those  dreadful 
bores  to  weak  heads  and  short  memories,  ininitio,  are  most  kindly  and 
properly  left  for  after  study,  to  be  taught  by  the  master,  experience,  or 
the  dictionaries,  as  the  case  may  be.  Its  object  is  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  learner  those  few  general  principles  of  the  language,  on 
which  minuter  knowledge  may,  if  necessary,  be  afterwards  founded : 
this  is  right.  The  broad  outline  must  first  be  drawn,  however  men 
may  afterwards  proceed  to  fill  it  up  with  the  details  which  distinguish 
the  mind  of  the  finished  classic. 

The  author  has  most  unceremoniously  cut  down  '  the  parts  of  speech,* 
like  so  many  rotten  boroughs.  He  says,  '  the  words  of  the  Latin 
language  are  divisible  into  three  classes, — nouns,  verbs,  and  particles.' 
We  thank  him  for  his  radicalism  ;  but  warn  him  to  beware  of  his 
Alma  Mater.  Let  him  not  whisper  his  heresy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cam.  Oxford  may  receive  his  declaration,  a.s  an  argument  for  the 
Trinity,  for  it  will  soon,  if  we  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the  times^  be  ia 
want  of  argument  to  prop  up  that  doomed  mystery. 

The  examples  of  the  declension  of  nouns  are,  as  they  should  be,  nu- 
merous, and  the  remarks  appended  to  them  for  the  most  part  excellent. 
We  would,  however,  submit  whether  the  following  and  similar  expres- 
sions be  good: — 'The  first  declension  makes  the  nominative  singular 
to  end  in  «,  and  the  genitive  in  <b.'  '  The  declension  makes,'  we  know 
is  legitimate  ;  but  the  author  can  afford  to  lay  aside  legitimacy  for 
clearness  and  correctness.  He  has  shown  that  he  is  not  tied  to  esta- 
blished forms  because  they  are  established. 

As  will  already  have  been  supposed,  pronouns  are  classed  under  the 
head  of  nouns.  Verbs  are  well  defined: — 'the  verb  declares  existence, 
action,  or  suffering.'  The  common  division  of  tenses  is  followed  ;  but 
another  triad  would  be  useful, — the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future; 
and  if  further  distinction  be  necessary  to  mark  past  time  more  accu- 
rately, it  might  be  so  made  as  to  leave  the  natural  division  of  time 
clear  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Particles,  under  which  are  included 
adverbs,  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  interjections,  close  the  first 
part  of  the  '  Jnitia  Latina.'  The  second  part  consists  of  Illustrations 
of  Syntax,  Section  the  First,  and  Illustrations  of  Syntax,  trans- 
lated.' It  contains  those  rules  which  are  of  principal  importance 
in  translating,  with  copious   examples    under  each    rule,  and  judi- 
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cious  directions  for  construing.  The  author  shall,  however,  speak 
for  himself  on  this  portion  of  his  work.  '  The  second  part  of  the 
"  Initia  Latina"  proposes  to  teach  words  and  modes  of  construction, 
and  is  intended  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youthful  pupil  as  soon 
as  he  has  perfectly  learned  the  declinable  parts  of  speech.  It  consists 
of  short  and  easy  phrases  and  sentences,  uniform  in  style,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  render  familiar  those  rule's  of  syntax 
which  seem  best  suited  to  the  capacity,  and  most  useful  for  the  in- 
struction of  a  beginner.  Plain  directions  for  rendering  the  examples 
into  English  are  combined  with  each  rule  j  and  the  illustrations  are  all 
taken  from  one  author,  because  reason  and  experience  show  that  the 
readiest  method  of  learning  the  language  is  to  read  one  author  till  his 
style  is  thoroughly  understood.  Thus  the  efforts  of  the  youthful 
scholar  are  made  subservient  to  a  definite  object,  and  his  earliest  les- 
sons have  a  direct  tendency  to  render  him  familiar  with  the  language 
of  the  prince  of  Roman  poesy. 

'  The  English  version  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  sentences  back  into  Latin ;  and  in  this  way  it  may  supply 
the  place  of  a  book  of  exercises  ;  for  the  teacher  may  occasionally  vary 
the  words  in  case,  tense,  and  signification.  This  oral  re-translation  is 
found  to  be  a  most  efRcient  instrument  in  teaching  the  language.' 

The  work  is  professedly  written  for  the  use  of  the  grammar-school 
of  which  the  author  is  master;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  demanded 
that  it  should  be  an  entirely  fit  manual  for  the  laborious  few  who  re- 
solve, amid  all  difficulties,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Latin, 
but  it  might  with  little  alteration  be  rendered  such.  Among  other 
things  we  would  suggest  explanations  of  some  grammatical  terms, 
such  as  enclitical,  transitive,  apposition,  &c. 

As  an  example  of  a  clearly  defined  rule  we  may  quote  the  following : 
'  Besides  the  accusative  verbs,  signifying  advantage  or  disadvantage, 
verbs  of  giving,  refusing,  and  taking  away,  commanding  and  announc- 
ing, promising  and  paying,  trusting,  complying  with,  resisting,  and 
threatening,  govern  a  dative  of  the  object  to  which  the  action  is  di- 
rected, which  dative  may  be  generally  taken  immediately  after  the 
accusative,  and  when  the  accusative  is  not  expressed,  immediately  after 
the  verb.'  But  why  does  the  author  follow  in  the  beaten  track,  and 
say  '  Est  for  habeo  governs  a  dative,'  &c.?  Why  did  he  not  rather  ex- 
plain the  difJerence  of  construction  between  the  two  languages  ?  Est 
for  habeo  is  a  grammatical  barbarism.  The  Romans  no  more  thought 
of  vicarious  standing,  when  they  said  '  est  mihi,'  than  the  apostle  Paul 
of  vicarious  suffering,  when  he  said,  '  for  even  Christ,  our  passover,  is 
sacrificed  for  us.' 

Blemishes  allowed,  we  most  cordially  recommend  the  '  Initia 
Latina,'  as  fully  answering  its  title,  and  a  valuable  improvement  upon 
former  grammars  in  usum  puerorum.  It  contains  also  not  a  few  valu- 
able hints,  in  usum  magistrorum. 


A  New  System  of  Geography  and  Astronomy,  8fc.     By  W.  and  G. 

Frost,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.     12mo.,  with  plates.     Simpkin. 
The  authors  chiefly  rely  (and  we  think  not  without  reason)   on  the 
astronomical  part  of  their  treatise;   less  discursive   than  the  former 
part  »nd  more  correct  in  its  numerical  data,  it  is  not  liable  to  so 
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many  objections  as  may  be  taken  to  that  part.  The  authors,  in  endea^ 
vouring  to  impress  on  the  pupil's  imagination  a  correct  view  of  the 
surface  of  the  '.leavens,  resort  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  division  and 
association.  They  divide  the  celestial  sphere  into  ten  parts  :  eight  of 
these  parts  they  associate  mentally  with  the  eight  walls  of '  two  rooms, 
one  over  the  other,'  and  the  remaining  two  parts,  being  those  circum- 
jacent to  the  poles,  they  associate  with  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  and  the 
floor  of  the  lower  room. 

Now  the  problem  which  particularly  demanded  our  author's  attention 
is  '  to  adapt  a  spherical  to  a  plane  surface,'  or,  in  other  words,  '  to 
make  their  ideal  figures  on  their  walls  as  true  pictures  as  possible  of 
the  constellations  in  the  heavens.'  And  we  add,  in  the  plainest  pos- 
sible language,  that  '  our  author'' s  projection  (which  determines  right 
ascension  and  declination  by  equidistant  parallel  right  lines  whose 
value  increases  in  arithmetical  ratio)  is  anything  but  a  solution  of  the 
necessary  problem.'  Whether  or  not  our  authors  have  the  merit  of  bein^ 
i\\e  first  to  suggest  the  association,  of  divisions  of  the  spiieres,  with  the 
walls,  ceiling,  and  floor  of  an  apartment,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  must 
say,  that  if  one  apartment  only  be  used  we  very  much  approve  of  the 
plan,  provided,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  floor  be 
properly  divided ;  we  would  therefore  recommend  our  authors  to  apply 
their  talents  to  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  the  six  maps  published 
by  the  Society  for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge,  since  these  maps  happen 
to  be  projected  on  the  very  principle  on  which  our  authors  should  have 
projected  their  diagrams ;  numbers  one,  two,  three,  and  four  forming 
the  walls,  and  numbers  five  and  six  forming  the  ceiling  and  floor. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  astronomy  must  know,  that  for  alt  practical 
purposes  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  with  the  most  accurate  data,  and 
whilst  we  admit  that  much  less  than  \^hat  our  authors  have  written 
would  afford  abundant  scope  for  performing  all  their  *  amusing  pro- 
blems,* we  must  strenuously  deny  its  applicability  to  the  practical  pur- 
poses to  which  that  science  is  applied :  at  the  same  time  wc  think,  that 
by  throwing  away  the  unnecessary  part,  and  adapting  their  principles 
to  the  maps  we  have  mentioned,  our  authors  could  produce  a  small, 
but  truly  useful,  astronomical  school-book. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wb  particularly  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  series  of  letters  in  the 

iJNiTARiAN  Chronicle  on  the  state  of  religion  in  France. 

A  misprint  last  month,  in  the  article  "  On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,"  line  15  from  its  commencement,  p.  259,  involves  a  chronological  error. 
For  Clement  read  Christ. 

Havini?  received  the  following  iresolutions  in  an  official  communication  from  the 
Rev.  T.  Rees,  LL.D.,  the  secretary  of  the  body,  we  comply  with  the  request  contained 
in  the  second,  and  lay  them  before  our  readers : — 

"  At  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  three  deno- 
minations, residing  in  anda  bout  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  held  at  Dr. 
"Williams's  library,  Redcross  Street,  April  10,  1832,  Rev.  Dr.  Winter  in  the  chair,— 
On  a  queitton  of  Privilege. — The  following  passage  from  the  Montkly  Repository 
for  January  last,  p.  54, — "  It  was  by  the  Unitarians  that  the  petitions  to  Parliament 
in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  from  the  general  body  of  dissenting  ministers, 
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•were  sared  from  being  smothered  by  the  previous  question," — having  been  read  and 
discussed,  it  was  resolved — 

"  That  the  passage  now  read  from  the  Monthly  Repository  is  calculated  to  produce 
an  incorrect  impression,  and  is,  in  its  tendency,  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  those  to 
■whom  it  refers,  and  is  likely  to  impair  the  imion  and  harmony  of  the  three  denomi- 
nations. 

"  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  transmit  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  the  avowed 
editor  of  the  Monthly  Bepository,  and  a  member  of  this  body,  the  preceding  resolution, 
and  to  request  its  insertion  in  the  next  number  of  that  periodical." 

Our  readers  will  easily  perceive  the  reason  why  we  do  not  analyze,  or  refer  to, 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  above  resohitions  wire  voted;  for  if 
"  PHivii.E(iE  "  make  it  a  censurable  olFence  to  allude,  en  passant,  to  discussions  and 
divisions  which  took  place  three  years  ago,  and  which  were  referred  to  and  commented 
upon  in  various  ways  at  the  time,  in  various  periodicals  and  pamphlets,  a  fortinri,  the 
present  must  be  held  sacred,  especially  by  a  periodical  which  has  an  avowed  editor. 
The  sentence  quoted  from  the  Repository  was  elicited,  together  with  other  remarks, 
by  an  arrogant  boast  of  the  exertions  of  orthodox  dissenters  in  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  This  boast  our  reviewer  rebuked.  It  deserved  rebuke.  He  alluded 
to  a  fact  which  was  directly  in  point, — the  division  in  the  "Body"  on  petitioning  for 
the  Catholics  :  we  knew  that  his  statement  was  correct,  notorious,  and  on  record ;  and 
never  suspected,  nor  could  any  man  living  have  known,  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  violated  any  privileges.  It  woidd  not  have  violated  those  of  either  tlie 
Hoxise  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons.  The  passage  is  said  by  the  resolution  to 
be  "  calculated  to  produce  an  erroneous  impression."  Shoidd  it  have  led  any  one  to 
suppose  that  the  Trinitarian  members  of  that  body  were  generally  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  claims  ;  or  that  many  of  them  had  not  long  and  honourably  dislin- 
guished  themselves  by  advocating  that  great  measure ;  or  that,  after  the  jirevious 
question  had  been  negatived,  a  large  majority  of  them  did  not  support  the  petition  in 
opposition  to  a  resolution  framed  in  an  Anti-Catholic  spirit, — then  an  "  incorrect  im- 
pression "  has  been  made.  But  if  the  fair  construction  be,  that,  the  Trinitarians 
being  divided,  and  the  Unitarians  united,  on  Catholic  emancipation,  the  votes  of  the 
former  gave  a  majority  ybr  the  previous  question,  and  thereby  against  petitioning,  and 
the  votes  of  the  latter  turned  the  scale  iti  favour  of  petitioning,  and  against  the  pre- 
vious question,  then  no  "  incorrect  impression  "  has  been  made.  The  recollection  of 
the  transaction  may  have  become  unpleasant;  the  mention  of  it  may  now  be  "  in- 
jurious to  the  reputation  of  those  to  whom  it  refers ;"  but  neither  privilege  nor  vote 
can  alter  the  fact  or  disprove  the  inference.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  oithodoxy 
did  more,  in  proportion,  for  Catholic  emancipation,  in  the  general  body  of  dissenting 
ministers,  than  anywhere  else.  So  much  the  more  honour  is  due  to  those  who  con- 
sistently advocated  religious  liberty.  They  were  placed  in  trying  circumstances,  and 
acquitted  themselves  like  men  and  Christians.  But  so  much  the  stronger,  also,  is  the 
argument  of  our  reviewer.  We  cannot  allow  their  merit  to  become  a  mantle  to  cover 
the  deficiencies  of  others.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  will  not  tolerate  undue 
assumption,  nor  submit  to  unjust  reproach,  even  though  we  should  "  impair  the  imion 
and  harmony  of  the  three  denominations."  We  rejoice  to  find  that  union  and  harmony 
BO  jealously  guarded  from  even  unintentional  invasion  or  damage.  It  is  one  of  the 
last  strongholds  of  charity  in  this  sectarian  country,  and  a  fit  rce  siege  is  laid  to  it. 
Deeply  should  we  regret  having  caused  the  abstraction  of  one  atom  of  its  strength,  or 
having,  in  the  slightest  degree,  misrepresented  any  class  or  individual  connected  with 
it;  but  for  the  assertion,  when  the  cause  of  truth  seems  to  us  to  require  it,  of  facts 
which  we  know,  and  of  opinions  which  we  hold,  we  have  no  apology  to  offer,  what- 
ever be  the  consequences. 
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We  proceed,  in  discharge  of  our  promise,  to  give  an  account,  a 
catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  works  of  this  great  poet,  by  which  well- 
known  expression  our  readers  will  not  understand  a  critical  or 
criticising  catalogue. 

We  wish  to  supply  a  deficiency,  not  so  much  in  our  literature, 
as  in  contemporary  history.  For  half  a  century  the  name  of 
Goethe  has  been  more  loudly  celebrated  on  the  continent  than 
any  other  within  our  memory,  except  Voltaire.  In  Germany, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  young  men  hot  from  the  universities 
in  praise  of  Schiller,  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  elderly  gentle- 
men in  favour  of  Wieland,  he  is  universally  proclaimed  to  be  their 
great  man  par  excellence,  whose  long  life  comprehends  the  golden 
age  of  their  literature,  and  whose  numerous  writings  form  its  sub- 
stiince.  If  this  be  so,  the  students  of  that  literature  must  direct 
to  them  their  chief  attention.  But  among  so  great  a  mass  and 
such  variety  of  works  there  must  be  a  diversity  of  character,  if  not 
inequality  of  merit; — which  then  of  his  numerous  volumes  ought 
the  student  to  take  in  hand  ?  There  are  some,  we  have  heard, 
which,  like  strong  liquors,  should  be  withheld  from  youth,  though 
they  may  be  the  cordial  and  the  medicine  of  advanced  years.  There 
are  others  which  are  so  very  national  in  their  character,  that  it 
requires  some  preparation  to  relish  them.  Before  they  are  ad- 
ministered, a  previous  alterative  is  requisite.  There  is  nothing 
that  so  much  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  any  kind  of  litera- 
ture as  the  forming  a  wrong  expectation.  Now  it  is  with  the 
very  unpretending  object  of  letting  the  reader  know  what  sort  of 
work  he  may  expect  in  the  greater  part  of  Goethe''s  writings  that 
our  catalogue  will  be  drawn  up,  and  by  no  means  with  the  pre- 
sumptuous intention  of  deciding  on  their  worth.  We  hope  to  be 
allowed,  as  a  relief  from  the  drudgery  of  this  semi-mechanical 
occupation,  the  indulgence  now  and  then  of  a  digression ;  and, 
should  we  take  occasion  to  add  a  personal  anecdote  or  two,  as 
they  will  not  be  taken  from  books,  or  at  second-hand,  our  readers 
will  probably  excuse  it,  and  besides  we  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves 
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of  the  means  of  supplying  some  deficiencies  in  the  very  scanty 
memoir  in  our  last  number,  drawn  up  in  great  haste,  and  with 
scanty  materials  at  hand. 

The  publication  of  the  edition,  entitled  '  VoUstaendige  ausgabe, 
letzter  hand' — (complete,  and,  as  we  should  say,  with  the  last  cor- 
rections,) commenced  in  1827. — It  had  occupied  the  author  from 
1823,  and  obtained  from  the  German  diet,  at  his  solicitation,  a 
copyright — of  force  through  all  Germany,  to  guard  it  from 
piracy. 

The  arrangement  is  not  chronological.  The  author  found  the 
requisite  labour  too  great.  Neither  is  the  classification  strictly, 
though  in  the  main  according  to  the  form  of  the  works.  It  com- 
mences judiciously  with  the  small  poems — which  fill  the  first  four 
volumes,  but  though  these,  including  songs  and  epigrams,  amount 
to  more  than  1440,  the  class  is  not  exhausted.  It  occupies 
several  subsequent  volumes.  Being  so  numerous,  we  must 
abandon  altogether  the  plan  of  inserting  the  titles  except  of  the 
classes  ;  and  shall  take  leave,  instead,  (adverting  only  to  a  few 
of  them  individually,)  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
character  of  Goethe's  small  poems. 

The  work  opens  appropriately  with  a  Ziieignung — (Dedication) 
one  of  the  most  exquisitely  polished  of  his  poems.  It  is  in  ottavo 
rime,  and  has  been  translated — See  the  London  Magazine,  for 
February  1824.  The  curious  reader  will  have  pleasure  in  com- 
paring it  with  Cowley's  '  Complaint,'  and  Burns'  '  Vision' — with 
the  latter  especially.  In  each  the  poet  confesses  his  infirmities, 
and  derives  from  the  heavenly  muse  admonishment  and  consola- 
tion.    In  the  dedication,  the  poet  is  presented  with  a  veil : — 

'  Aus  Morgen-duft  pewebt  und  Sonnenklarheit 
Der  Dichtung  Schleyer  aus  der  hand  der  Wahrheit.' 
[Woven  of  morning'  dew  and  mid-day  beams 
From  truth's  own  hand  the  veil  of  poetry.] 

An  image,  which,  with  singular  felicity,  expresses  the  double 
nature  of  poetry — in  the  sunbeams,  its  intellectual,  in  the  dew  its 
sensual  character.  And  more  appropriate  than  the  same  image 
as  used  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  writer  we  could  hardly  suppose 
Goethe  to  have  known — *  His  life  was  like  the  rainbow,  half  made 
of  the  glories  of  the  light,  and  half  of  the  moisture  of  a  cloud.' 
The  translator  has  thus  rendered  the  concluding  stanzas.  It  is 
the  divine  Muse  or  Truth,  who  addresses  the  poet  in  the  first 
stanza.     The  last  is  the  dedication. 

'  And  when  thou  feel'st  the  heat  of  sultry  noon, 
Tliou,  or  thy  friends,  this  veil  above  ihee  spread, 
The  careful  breath  of  eve  shall  cool  thee  soon, 
And  flowers  and  spices  round  their  odour  shed. 
All  woes  shall  yield  to  this  celestial  boon, 
The  grave  itself  shall  be  a  cloudy  bed  ; 
The  ills  of  life  it  will  destroy  or  lighten. 
Make  the  day  lovely  and  dark  midnight  brighten.' 
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*  Come  then,  my  friends,  and  whether  on  your  way 
The  load  of  life  oppresses  more  and  more ; 
Or  whether  some  new  blessing,  as  you  stray. 
Strews  flowers  and  golden  fruits  your  paths  before; 
United  we  shall  meet  the  coming  day, 
And  wander  joyful  till  our  journey's  o'er: 
And  even  when  our  children  for  us  sadden— 
Our  love  shall  last  their  after-lives  to  gladden — * 

Goethe  has  wisely  placed  his  songs  and  ballads  in  the  front  of 
his  works,  since,  after  all,  those  are  the  classes  of  his  poems 
which  enjoy  the  most  extensive  and  undisturbed  popularity. — 
They  are  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  every  one,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  that  rare  union  of  perfection  of  style  which  will 
give  currency  even  to  common  thoughts, — with  originality  of  in- 
vention and  profundity  of  thought,  which  would  render  even 
excusable  imperfections  of  language. 

To  the  foreign  reader  they  may  be  recommended  by  their 
simplicity  and  facility.  They  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
learners  as  school  exercises.  In  general,  there  is  not  in  the 
German,  as  in  other  modern  tongues,  a  poetic  diction  which  forms 
almost  a  distinct  language. 

The  student  of  the  Italian,  for  instance,  who  has  even  mastered 
the  archaisms  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  has  a  painful  labour  to 
encounter  when  he  undertakes  the  modern  poets,  in  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  arid  abstractions  of  the  rhetorical  Alfieri,  the 
subtle  refinements  enveloped  in  the  exquisite  irony  of  Pariui, 
and  the  wild  flights  of  the  more  poetical  Monti ; — it  must  be  owned 
he  is  rewarded  for  his  pains. 

The  poetical  diction  of  Goethe,  and  of  the  school  of  poetry 
which  he  has  established,  is  framed,  though  unconsciously,  on  the 
theory  developed  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the  polemical  preface  to 
his  poems — a  theory  on  which  even  Lord  Byron  has  formed  his 
style,  though,  in  other  important  particulars,  the  very  antipodes 
of  Wordsworth,  and  to  which  he  owes  a  larger  portion  of  his 
popularity  than  his  admirers  would  acknowledge. 

The  diction  and  style  of  Goethe  will,  therefore,  present  no 
difficulties  of  language.  The  matter,  indeed,  is  not  unfrequently 
wrought  into  the  form  of  a  poetical  riddle,  and  there  is  so  large  a 
portion  of  Goethe's  poems  which  may  be  thus  entitled,  that  we 
shall  be  excused  a  digression.  What  we  mean  by  a  poetical 
riddle  may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  Mr.  Coleridge's  small  poems: — 

*  Myrtle-leaf  that,  ill-besped. 
Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray. 
Soiled  beneath  the  common  tread, 
Far  from  thy  protecting  spray '.' 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  whole  description  ;  and  we 
really  pity  the  unhappy  reader  who  should  want  to  know  what  it 
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means.  Goethe  has  written  many  similar  poems,  but  would 
never  have  condescended  to  put  the  title,  which  Mr.  C.  has 
affixed,  '  To  an  unfortunate  woman,  whom  the  author  had  known 
in  the  days  of  her  innocence,'  by  which  the  poem  is  spoiled  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  Poetry  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  exhibiting  the  world  of  nature  in  the  world  of  minil  — 
or  vice  versa  ;  and  the  analogies  are  so  universal,  and  the  appli- 
cations of  such  analogies  are  so  infinite,  that  it  may  well  happen 
that  the  poet  himself  does  not  perceive  all  of  them  at  first — hence 
the  origin  of  an  often  repeated  truth,  though  it  sounds  paradox- 
ically, that  the  reader  may  find,  and  that  there  may  actually  be  in 
an  idea,  more  than  the  author  himself  was  aware  of,  or  con- 
templated ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  works  of  great  poets, 
who  are  also  profound  thinkers,  such  as  Goethe  and  Wordsworth, 
grow  on  the  reader  and  never  tire,  because  new  beauties,  that  is, 
new  combinations  and  relations  of  thought,  are  perpetually  spring- 
ing up.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  another  class  of  works  which 
are  immediately  attractive  by  popular  qualities,  but  all  is  on  the 
^5urface,  there  is  an  utter  want  of  depth  and  significance.  Hence, 
"while  the  Waverley  novels  have  already  acquired  a  universal  popu- 
larity, the  earlier  metrical  romances,  instead  of  giving  to,  take  all 
their  fame  from  their  admired  author. — Whoever  read  twice  the 
•  Lady  of  the  Lake  ?'  A  poet  may,  it  is  true,  sometimes  keep  him- 
self too  much  aloof  from  the  public,  and  when  his  poem  is  the 
expression  of  feelings  arising  out  of  a  particular  incident,  and  not 
from  those  general  relations  of  life  into  which  we  all  enter,  an 
explication  is  necessary ;  hence  Goethe  has  done  well  to  explain, 
at  length,  in  his  life,  the  very  fine  poetical  enigma,  the  '  Winter 
journey  in  the  Harz  Mountains.'' 

The  first  series  consists  of  songs  ;  and  among  these  there  is  an 
infinite  variety,  as  announced  by  the  author  in  the  prefatory 
verses,  addressed  An  die  Giinstigen, — (To  the  friendly) — •  Poets 
do  not  chuse  to  be  silent,  and  will  show  themselves  to  the  multi- 
tude. There  must  be  praise  and  blame  :  no  one  will  confess  him- 
self willingly  in  prose,  but  we  are  confidential,  sub  rosa,  in  the 
quiet  grove  of  the  Muses.  How  1  erred,  and  how  I  strove  ;  how 
1  suffered,  how  I  lived;  are  here  but  flowers  in  the  nosegay  :  and 
age  as  well  as  youth,  and  faults  as  well  as  virtues  appear,  Avell  in 
song.'  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  amatory,  ancl  we  have  no 
love-songs  in  our  language  that  so  closely  resemble  them  as  those 
of  Burns  ; — they  have  not  the  air  o(  fictions — there  is  a  character 
o^  reality  about  them,  which  indeed  applies  to  all  Goethe's  poems. 
It  is  not  a  sham-Petrarchian  passion,  but  a  sturdy  healthy  feel- 
ing— in  the  expression,  kept  within  the  sphere  of  beauty  and 
decorum  by  a  purifying  imagination.  With  these  are  blended 
jovial  humour,  airy  conceits,  and  even  dreamy  contemplations 
on  human  life,  as  if  from  an  unimpassioned  observer. 

The  second  series,  Gesellige  Luder, — (convivial  songs)' — differ 
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only  in  the  more  apparent  object  of  being  intended  for  music ;  as, 
in  fact,  they  have  been  often  composed,  Goethe's  songs  being 
attempted  by  every  German  composer,  among  whom  Reichard 
enjoys  at  present  the  most  popularity. 

The  remarkable  features  of  this  class  are  occasionally  deep 
pathos  ;  and  more  frequently  the  expression  of  his  own  philo- 
sophy of  life.     We  must  illustrate  this  by  one  example. 

•  Of  lie  Ta/eZ— (Public  Table.) 

*  I  invited  many  guests  to-day  :  and  the  dinner  is  ready.  All  pro- 
mised to  come.  Look,  Mury,  can  you  see  them  ?  I  invited  wives 
who  love  their  husbands  the  more,  the  more  cross  they  are.  They 
promised  to  come,'  &c. 

And  then  there  follow  some  half-dozen  stanzas  of  invitations 
qualified  in  like  manner:  such  as  poets  who  would  rather  hear 
the  songs  of  others  sung  than  their  own.  But  the  meat  is  over- 
roasting, and  the  fish  is  overboiling,  for  no  one  comes.  At  length 
the  host  recollects  himself. 

'  Ah!  I  fear  we  have  been  too  precise,  Mary!  What  say  you? 
Nobody  will  come,  &c.    Do  run,  Mary,  and  invite  fresh  guests  for  me— * 

*  Jeder  komme  wie  er  ist, 
Das  ist  wohl  das  beste.' 

[Let  every  one  come  as  he  is  ;  that  is  best.] 
*  It  is  already  known  in  the  town.     Open  the  door,  Mary.     See,  they 
are  all  coming.' 

Now  in  this  familiar  song  lies  Goethe's  practical  wisdom — 
to  be  content  with  men  and  things  as  they  are :  turning  to  as  good 
an  account  as  may  be,  even  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  powers 
of  mankind.  His  philosophy  may  be  designated  a  poetical 
epicureanism,  in  which  the  pleasures  of  imagination  hold  the 
balance  with  those  of  sense. 

Next  follow  the  Ballads.  These  are  as  |)opular  as  the  Songs. 
More  of  these  are  known  in  English  than  of  any  other  kind  of 
Goethe's  poems,  Mr.  Beresford  having  translated  several  of  them  in 
the  'Erato.'  The  *  Fisherman,*  *Earl  King,'  'King  in  Thula,' 
&c.  &c.  have  been  translated  into  all  languages.  But  the  most 
important  are  still  unknown  to  us.  There  are  two  which  have  drawn 
on  the  author  loud  reproaches — the  '  Braut  von  Corinth^  and  '  Der 
Gott  und  die  Bajadere.^  *  The  Bride  of  Corinth'  is  a  legend  of  the 
middle  ages.  A  girl  betrothed  under  the  old  religion  is  forced  into  a 
nunnery :  and  when  the  lover  arrives  for  his  mistress,  she  comes  to 
him  as  a  sort  of  vampire ;  and,  after  a  short  interview,  announces 
his  death  to  him.  She  had  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  devoted 
him,  by  that  act,  to  the  infernal  gods.  She  then  bursts  out  into 
pathetic  declamations  on  the  extinction  of  the  beautiful  divinities  that 
before  animated  every  grove  and  every  fountain,  to  make  room  for  a 
solitary  tyrant.'    Now  we  do  not  mean  to  praise  the  purpose  of  this 

foem,  but  surely  it  is  harmless.  There  is  nothing  seductive  in  it.— • 
ndeed  it  would  be  very  disgusting,  but  for  the  inimitable  perfection 
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of  its  style.  Neither  does  it  corrupt  the  understanding.  It  proves 
nothing,  and  is  meant  to  prove  nothing,  but  the  power  of  the  poet 
in  imagining  and  in  exhibiting  the  human  heart  in  all  possible 
situations.  Schiller  worked  up  the  same  theme,  in  his  usual 
rhetorical  style,  in  his  *  Gbtter  Griechenlands,'  which  excited  a 
loud  outcry  when  it  first  appeared ;  and  in  consequence  of  it  his 
poems  were  prohibited  for  a  season.  And  certainly  it  seemed  as 
if  the  young  poet  seriously  meant  to  argue  the  case ;  but  no  one 
thinks  so  now,  and  the  ballad  passes  unnoticed  among  Schiller's 
Poems. 

Herder  once  exclaimed,  with  great  warmth,  referring  to  these 
two  poems,  *  Das  sind  zwei  scheussliche  producte.'  [Those  are 
two  horrible  things.]  The  other — '  The  God  and  the  Bajadere,' 
was,  in  Herder's  eyes,  a  profane  parody  of  the  most  momentous 
miracle  of  our  religion.  Others  may  deem  it  but  a  poetical  va- 
riety, borrowed  from  the  Indian  mythology,  exhibiting  in  a  form 
appropriate  to  that  very  sensual  system,  the  most  consolatory 
Christian  doctrine.  Whether  an  invention,  or  really  found  among 
the  legends  of  India,  the  author  of  Kehama  could,  perhaps,  tell  us. 
The  incident  is  simply  this: — That  Mahadoh,  descending  to  the' 
earth,  for  the  sixth  time,  to  try  men's  hearts,  visits  a  dancing  girl, 
and  having  excited  a  pure  passion,  dies.  When  his  body  is  borne 
to  the  funeral  pyre,  sfie  claims  to  be  burnt  with  him  ;  and  being 
repelled  by  the  priests,  she  rushes  on  the  funeral  pyre,  when  the 
youthful  god  rises  and  bears  her  away  with  him  to  heaven.  On 
this,  also,  the  poet  has  lavished  all  the  power  of  his  fancy,  and. 
peculiar  charms  of  style. 

Next  follow  two  series  of  Elegies, — both  of  which  are  excluded 
from  popularity  by  the  classical  form,  the  hexameter  and  penta- 
meter distich, — and,  the  first  of  them,  by  the  matter,  from  un- 
qualified approbation ;  though  such  critics  as  the  Schlegels  consider 
them  as  among  the  most  perfect  works  of  art.  These  are  the 
celebrated  Roman  Elegies,  twenty  in  number.  The  scholar  or 
traveller,  who  should  seek  for  local  allusions  or  descriptions,  would 
be  grievously  disappointed.  They  are  purely  amatory ;  and  the 
author  avows  that  his  desire  was  not  to  rest  behind  Properlius. 
We  shall  be  excused  enlarging  on  the  contents.  Though  the 
theme  is  common  to  all  climes,  yet  there  is  a  local  colouring,  after 
all,  which,  like  a  Claude-glass,  throws  a  peculiar  tinge  over  every 
object.  The  state  of  morals  and  manners  in  that  profligate  and 
priest-ridden  city  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  pbur- 
trayed  very  faithfully  ;  and  the  identity  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world  is  not  overlooked.     The  fifth  Elegy  ends  with, 

'  Amor  schiiret  die  Lamp  indess,  und  denket  der  Zeiten 
Da  er  den  namlichen  Dienst  seinen  Triumvirn  gethan.' 

Amor,  in  the  meanwhile,  trims  the  lamp,  and  thinks  of  the  times 
when,  he  rendered  the  sanae  service  to  his  Triumviri  *. 
:*  The  reader  whg  luay  Qhauqe  to. visit  the  Eternal  City,  and  may  be  curious  to  . 
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Whatever  wrinkles  may  have  collected  themselves  round  the 
brow  of  the  stern  reader,  it  will  be  smoothed  at  once  by  the  second 
series.  Alexis  and  Dora,  the  New  Pausias, — see  Pliny,  b.  xxxv. 
c.  40. — Euphrasy ne, — Elegiac,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, — and 
Amyntas,  combine,  with  all  the  charms  of  diction,  a  moral  grace, 
which  the  most  elevated  and  pure  of  our  own  great  poets,  Words- 
worth, never  surpassed.  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  his  famous 
theory  on  the  '  Metamorphosis  of  Plants.'  They  who  will  not 
read  the  prose  dissertation,  may  enjoy  the  poem,  in  which  the 
author  breathes  a  living  soul  into  the  vegetable  world.  The 
*  Herman  and  Dorothea '  is  both  a  preface  to  that  epic  tale,  and 
an  apology  for  his  Roman  elegies. 

'  I  am  charged  with  vulgarity  by  the  vulgar,  and  even  the  better  class, 
upright  and  well-intentioned,  would  have  me  other  than  I  am ;  but 
thou,  Muse,  alone  commandest  me,  who  art  still  renewing  my  youth, 
and  promisest  it  to  the  end.  But  now,  O  Goddess,  redouble  thy  care, 
for  full  locks  no  longer  encircle  my  brow.  Wreaths  are  become  neces- 
sary to  deceive  both  myself  and  others.  Caesar  himself  wanted  the 
laurel  but  to  conceal  his  baldness;  hast  thou  destined  a  leaf  for  me? 
let  it  still  flourish  on  the  tree,  and  give  it  to  me  hereafter,  when  I  better 
deserve  it.  And,  in  the  meanwhile,  roses  sufficient  for  my  use  at 
home.'  &c. 

Next  are  two  Epistles  framed  on  the  Horatian  model — easy 
narrative  in  pedestrian  verse,  well  contrasted  with  the  deep  and 
varied  passion  of  the  elegies. 

We  are  now  come  to  more  than  a  hundred  Epigrams,  '  Venice 
1790.'  We  have  already  remarked  that  they  are  in  general 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  than  of  the  Roman 
Martial — that  is,  they  are  not  pointed — there  is  life  in  every  part 
alike,  and  the  beginning  is  not  a  mere  preparation  for  the  end. 
We  will  translate  two  as  an  illustration  of  this  distinction — we 
take  the  twenty- first. 

'  The  pilgrim  pursues  his  course  intently  ;  and  will  he  find  the 
saint?  hear  and  seethe  man  who  wrought  the  miracles  ?  No:  time 
has  removed  him.  There  are  to  be  seen  nothing  but  his  skull  and  u 
few  bones  in  a  box — Pilgrims  are  we  all, — we  who  visit  Italy.  It  is 
but  a  scattered  bone  that  we  worship  piously  and  with  joy.' 

The  thought  is  not  complete  without  the  last  line,  but  the  sense 
is  in  every  part.     It  seems  otherwise  in  the  one  that  precedes  it. 

'  In  repose  are  standing  at  the  arsenal  two  old  Grecian  lions.  Petty 
are  the  adjacent  gate,  the  tower,  the.  canal.  Were  the  mother  of  the 
gods  to  descend,  they  would  crouch  gladly  before  her  car,  and  she  would 

assign  a  place  for  tlie  15th  Elegy,  has  to  direct  his  steps  to  the  Beii,  a  wine-house, 
formed  out  of  one  of  the  vaults,  anciently  a  den  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Theatre 
Marcellus.  Under  the  arched  roof,  black  with  the  smoke  of  two  thousand  years,  he 
may  chance  to  meet  with  a  joyous  company  of  German  artists,  quaffing  delicious 
Orvielo,  toasting  the  memory  of  their  idolized  poet,  and,  in  full  chorus,  singing  hig 
songs.  And  if  it  chance  to  be  '  In  alien  gulen  stunden,'  or  '  Mich  ergrei/t  ich  weist- 
iiicht  wie^"  it  is  not  improbable  that  more  thau  half  of  them  will  be  ia  lean. 
Experto  credt  Hob  erto. 
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rejoice  in  her  equipment.  But  there  they  stand  mournfully.  The  modern 
lviu"-ed  torn  cat  is  growling  every  where  ;  and  he  is  the  patron  of  Venice.' 

This  winged  torn  cat  our  readers  will  of  course  understand  to 
be  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  which  once  as  a  trophy  adorned 
the  Ecole  Militaire  at  Paris,  but  now  stands  in  its  old  place  in 
St.  Mark's  square  at  Venice,  a  most  ugly  though  very  famous 
symbol  of  that  celebrated  and  odious  republic,  which  Goethe 
seems  to  have  contemplated  with  more  dislike  than  any  other  part 
of  Italy. 

We  have  not  withheld  from  the  reader  the  most  objectionable 
of  Goethe's  poetical  works.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  be 
willing  to  accept,  as  an  atonement,  the  humane  effusion  of  the 
following  epigram,  the  seventy-second. 

"  Oh  that  I  was  but  a  wife,  in  a  house  of  my  own,  how  happy  should 
I  be,  and  how  I  would  caress  my  husband  !" — So  I  heard  an  unhappy 
girl  singing,  with  other  common  songs,  in  the  streets  of  Venice,  and 
never  have  I  heard  a  more  pious  prayer !' 

We  add  the  judgment  of  a  friend,  who  has  resided  some  years 
in  Italy,  Ihat  he  found  a  more  faithful  picture  of  the  country, 
and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  character  of  the  people  in  Goethe's 
verse  and  prose,  than  in  all  the  volumes  which,  as  a  qualification 
for  his  journey,  he  was  condemned  to  read, — one  single  pentameter 
expresses  the  main  phenomenon, 

'  Leben  und  Weben  ist  hier,  aber  nicht  Ordnung  noch  Zucht.' 
[Life  and  motion  (literally,  weaving)  are  here,  but  not  order  or  discipline.] 

The  PFeissagungen  des  Balcis — (The  Prophecies  of  Bakis) — 
mystical  proverbial  sayings, — our  neighbours  the  French  would 
say,  mystifying,  and  we  could  not  contradict  them.  Yet,  who 
will  deny  the  significant  sense  of  the  motto- — '  Strange  is  the  pro- 
phet's song,  but  doubly  strange  what  takes  place.'  More  than  a 
hundred  epigrams  follow,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Four  Seasons,'' 
which  conclude  the  first  volume.  We  have  a  vast  number  here- 
after, under  various  titles.  The  following  remarks  are  appUcable 
to  all : — Goethe  has  in  these,  like  Shakspeare,  furnished  his 
countrymen  with  quotable  sentences  by  thousands  ;  and  of  what 
importance  these  are  to  the  sense  of  a  country,  they  may  judge 
who  have  observed  what  it  is  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
Westminster  boys  carry  across  the  road  with  them  from  the 
school,  to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  or  the  other  room — what,  but 
bits  from  Horace,  and,  not  so  frequently,  from  Virgil  ?  In  the 
facility  of  quotation  lies  the  learning  of  many  a  statesman  and 
M.  P.,  who,  immersed  in  business,  lives  on  this  stock  brought 
from  college  ;  and  if  he  have  luckily  read  Shakspeare  in  addition, 
he  may  with  discretion  go  through  life,  and  his  utter  ignorance  of 
literature  pass  unobserved.  The  German  may,  in  like  manner, 
live  on  the  epigrams  and  songs  of  Goethe.  There  is  more  sense 
in  many  a  one  of  his  innumerable  proverbial  rhymes  and  epigrams 
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in  the  classical  metre,  than  in  a  score  of  the  monotonous  maxims 
of  Rochefoucault,  of  which  our  neighbours  are  so  vain. 

We  may  now  pass  over  the  classes  of  the  succeeding  three 
volumes  with  rapidity.  The  second  begins  with  sonnets,  cantata, 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  In  this  section  are  met  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  most  celebrated  poems — the  first  fruits 
of  his  genius,  as  it  exhibited  itself  before  it  had  undergone  a 
purifying — we  do  not  say  emasculating  process — during  his  visit 
to  Italy.  In  these  poems  are  not  found  that  exquisite  polish  of 
versification  which  distinguishes  his  later  poems  :  many  of  them  are 
without  rhyme,  and  recommend  themselves  rather  by  the  depth  of 
the  thought  than  the  elaborate  polish  of  the  style.  Here  are  the 
Song  of  Mahomet,  Prometheus,  Ganymede,  and  most  of  those 
poems  on  religion  and  metaphysics,  composed  while  he  was 
associating  with  those  opposite  characters,  Lavater  and  Basedow ; 
and  while,  as  is  the  case  with  all  young  men  of  strong  feelings 
and  great  powers  of  thought,  he  was  endeavouring  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  metaphysical  speculation.  Infinite  are  the  expres- 
sions of  his  no-knowledge  both  in  serious  and  comic  verses. 

Another  series  consists  of  poems  in  the  antique  style,  and 
another  addressed  to  persons. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  that,  fifty  years  ago,  Maga- 
zine poetry  had,  as  a  common  title — A  copy  of  Verses.  Goethe 
has  elaborately  vindicated  this  kind  of  poetry  as  originating  in 
matters  of  fact,  and  having  for  its  purpose  the  expression  of  real 
feelings  and  actual  relations  in  life  *. 

There  is  then  a  series  of  poems  on  Art,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  so  much  of  his  life,  and  this  class  we  recommend 
peculiarly  to  all  to  whom  either  art  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  is  an  object  of  interest.  We  have  then  a  further 
collection  of  small  poems,  entitled — parabolic,  proverbial,  epigram- 
matic. These  are  very  frequently  in  familiar  rhymes — many  in 
what  the  Germans  term  Knittel  verse.  Cudgel  verse.  We  have 
nothing  precisely  like  it  in  English,  Its  peculiar  character  is  not 
the  Hudibrastic  burlesque  rhyme,  nor  yet  the  Italian  versi  sdruc- 
cioliy  or  slippery  verse.  It  resembles  more  nearly  the  light  and 
rattling  lines  of  Dean  Swift,  who,  when  he  pleased,  was  a  very 
correct  versifier.  A  certain  negligence  and  departure  from  all 
rules  is  rather  a  merit  than  a  fault.     The  recent  *  Devil's  Walk' 

*  A  few  years  since,  a  friend,  being  on  his  way  to  Rome,  observed  to  him  that  he 
should  be  contented  if  the  carnival  gave  him  half  the  pleasure  which  he  had  had 
from  his  description — which,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  most  admired  of  Goethe's 
prose  writings.  '  Aye,  but  it  won't  though,'  replied  the  poet.  '  To  let  you  into  a 
secret — you  cannot  imagine  how  intolerably  ennuyant  that  same  carnival  was — I 
was  living  in  the  Corso,  and  the  infernal  noise  made  it  impossible  to  work  :  so,  in 
self-defence,  I  went  to  the  balcony,  and,  with  my  pencil,  noted  down  precisely 
what  occurred.  It  is  all  sheer  matter  of  fact.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  it  was 
80  successful.'  Goethe  was  so  sousible  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the  real  things, 
that  he  had  in  seen  travelling,  that  he  carried  his  habit  of  preserving  memorials 
HO  far  as  to  keep  play-l)ill8,  tavern-bills,  and  even  the  band-bilU  he  read  in  the  street ; 
bis  coUectiou  was  Qiuoerous;  which  be  called  bij  ActenstHcke,  (Documeuts.) 
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of  Mr.  Coleridge  comes  nearer  to  these.  There  is  an  immense 
number  of  them,  and  late  in  life,  after  the  author  had  given  up 
the  composition  of  large  works,  he  gave  this  aphoristic  form  to 
the  expression  of  all  his  thoughts. 

We  need  not  say  that  they  are  of  very  unequal  merit,  but  in 
reading  these,  one  is  reminded  of  one  of  the  sayings  of  Socrates. 
A  trap  being  laid  for  him  to  induce  him  to  censure  a  philosopher, 
whose  mysticism  it  was  thought  was  opposed  to  his  own  plaia 
common  sense,  he  answered — '  Since  I  find  all  is  good  that  I  un- 
derstand of  Anaxagoras,  I  presume  that  that  is  good  also  that  I 
do  not  understand.'  Of  these  rhymed  proverbs,  the  tone  is  gay, 
and  the  image  taken  from  daily  life  :  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
following : — 

'  Agb. — Age  is  a  well  bred  man.  He  knocks  again  and  again,  but 
then,  nobody  cries  "  walk  in."  And  as  he  cannot  continue  standing 
tit  the  door,  he  lifts  the  latch,  and  bursts  in  upon  you.  And  then  every 
one  cries  out,  How  impertinent !" 

Many  are  political,  and  impartially  directed  against  both  parties, 
— the  government  and  the  people.  One  example  of  each : — 

''  Egalite.  No  one  strives  to  reach  the  highest.  We  begrudge  our 
equals  only.  And  the  worst  envy  in  the  world  is  that  which  every  one 
feels  towards  his  fellows.* 

*  Fiirsfenregel — Rule  for  princes.  Are  men  not  to  indulge  in  fancy, 
or  in  thinking,  you  must  take  care  to  provide  pleasure  for  them.  Do 
you  wish  really  to  serve  them,  you  must  fleece  them  and  protect  them.' 

He  might  have  entitled  this  '  Prussia  and  Austria.* 
The  third  and  fourth  volumes  consist  of  a  repetition  of  the  same 
kind  of  subjects  and  classes  which  are  found  in  the  two  earlier 
volumes.  And  though  there  is  no  strictly  defined  chronological 
line  drawn,  yet,  in  general,  they  point  out  the  change  which  time 
had  produced  in  the  author's  mind.  The  epigrams  are  less  violent, 
the  thoughts  are  more  subtle ;  the  speculations  are  essentially  the 
same.  In  the  third  volume  there  is  a  class  of  later  lyrical  poems. 
We  have  Masonic  songs ;  a  series  on  art ;  and  additional  para- 
bolic verses  ;  and  a  few  translations  ;  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  some  passages  from  Lord  Byron's  *  Manfred,'  and  '  Don  Juan,' 
and  Manzoni's  famous  '  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Bonaparte,'  who 
therein  makes  his  hero  die  like  a  capuchin ;  and,  by  a  devout  death, 
do  honour  to  the  spirit  of  faith  ! 

The  fourth  volume  opens  with  an  elaborate  Mask,  written  in 
the  year  1818,  in  honour  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  then 
visited  her  daughter,  the  consort  of  the  Crown  Princess.  In  this 
piece  appear,  besides  a  great  number  of  allegorical  figures,  the 
leading  characters  of  poems  written  by  Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder, 
Goethe,  &c.  The  whole  court  took  part  in  the  performance. 
And  who  so  fit  to  represent  Mephistopheles,  that  is,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  the  Devil  himself,  as  the  poet  himself,  then  near 
seventy  years  of  age  ?  The  bold  truths  which  he  ventures  to  ad- 
dress could  hardly  have  been  tolerated  by  any  court  from  any 
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other  tongue.  Then  follow  inscriptions,  and  all  sorts  o  occasional 
verses,  in  great  numbers,  and  a  few  dramatic  trifles,  for  the  greater 
part  variations  introduced  in  larger  works,  to  which  they  more 
properly  belong.  Here  too  is  the  *  Helena,'  an  interlude  to 
raust,  of  which  hereafter.  The  volume  concludes  with  Zahme 
Xenien.  If  they  are  less  valuable  and  remarkable  than  the  old 
original  Xenien,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  but  which  are 
absorbed  into  the  other  epigrams,  and  remain  undistinguished  ; 
it  lies  in  their  nature  to  be  so.  The  wild  beast,  in  his  native  forest, 
is  a  thousand  times  more  admirable,  at  least,  than  the  same  ani- 
mal tamed  for  domestic  use. 


REFORM  SONG. 

(Air  — '  Scots,  wha  hae.') 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ! 
Freedom  is  our  nation's  dower, 
Put  we  forth  a  nation's  power, 

Strugfi^ling  to  be  free  ! 
Raise  your  front  the  foe  to  daunt  I 
Bide  no  more  the  snare,  the  taunt ! — 
Peal  to  highest  heaven  the  chaunt, — 

*  Law  and  Liberty  V 

Gather  like  the  muttering  storm ! 
Wake  your  thunders  for  IIefohm  ! 
Bear  not,  like  the  trodden  worm, 

Scorn  and  mockery ! 
Waking  from  their  guilty  trance, 
Shrink  the  foes  as  storms  advance 
Scathed  beneath  a  nation's  glance,— 

Where's  their  bravery? 

Waves  on  waves  compose  the  main  ; — 
Mountains  rise  by  grain  on  grain  ; — 
Men  an  empire's  might  sustain 

Knit  in  unity! 
Who  shall  check  the  ocean  tide? — 
Who  o'erthrow  the  mountain's  pride  ? — 
Who  a  nation's  strength  deride. 

Spurning  slavery? 

Hearts  in  mutual  faith  secure, 
Hands  from  spoil  and  treachery  pure, 
Tongues  that  meaner  oaths  abjure, — 

These  shall  make  us  free! 
Bend  the  knee,  and  bare  the  brow ! 
God,  our  guide,  will  hear  us  now ! 
Peal  to  highest  heaven  the  vow, — 

..       .,,.^: 'Law  and  Liberty  r  ^.  M. 
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A  NEW  and  very  powerful  interest  has  of  late  become  conjoined 
with  that  with  which  books  partaking  of  the  nature  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  have  in  all  times  been  regarded.  While  it  is  quite  as 
pleasant  as  ever  it  was  to  follow  narratives  of  adventure  and  to 
have  the  imagination  treated  with  pictures  of  the  beauty  of  newly- 
discovered  shores,  of  waters  which  have  till  now  made  solitary 
music,  of  forests  which  have  whispered  only  to  each  other,  of  hills 
and  dales,  and  rocks,  and  waterfalls,  which  have  for  ages  awaited 
the  presence  of  the  master  who  is  come  at  last,  there  is  a 
further  interest  in  such  scenery  from  its  being  the  probable  ex- 
change for  the  crowded  workhouses,  the  sordid  hovels  or  the 
loathsome  city  abodes  of  thousands  of  our  crushed  and  almost 
hopeless  population  at  home.  We  familiarize  ourselves  with 
every  new  scene  in  unappropriated  lands,  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  the  refuge  of  those  to  whom  their  native  land  is  only  a 
place  to  pine  and  die  in.  We  measure  distances,  we  calculate 
resources,  we  devour  all  facts  that  may  serve  as  practical  guides, 
in  order  to  see  what  room  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  and  how  far  we 
may  be  justified  in  indulging  in  ourselves  and  communicating 
to  others  a  happy  expectation  of  relief  to  the  crowds  of  sufferers 
■who  here  must  suffer  on  till  they  die.  We  would  fain  show  them 
that,  on  this  side  the  grave,  there  is  a  better  land,  and  send  them 
to  seek  it.  In  these  times,  when  such  of  the  poor  as  have  any 
hope  left  are  looking  up  to  their  superiors  for  the  direction  of  it, 
and  when  these  their  well-wishers  are  anxiously  gazing  abroad  for 
knowledge  on  which  to  ground  their  advice,  no  public  benefactors 
deserve  more  gratitude  than  those  who  furnish  us  with  the  infor- 
mation we  want,  who  will  lay  before  us  the  state  and  capabilities 
of  the  various  regions  where  we  may  transport  our  surplus  popu- 
lation, and  enable  us  to  judge  what  class  will  be  most  welcome 
in  one  place,  what  is  requisite  to  the  prosperity  of  settlers  in 
another,  and,  in  short,  how  we  may  most  safely  and  expeditiously 
begin  to  unload  the  wheels  of  our  great  social  machine.  Without 
such  guidance,  emigration  would  be  attempted  and  persevered  in, 
because  the  pressure  of  want  at  home  is  becoming  irresistible  ; 
but  it  would  be  accomplished  at  a  vast  expense  of  suffering  and 
failure,  which  is  already,  and  will  be  in  a  much  greater  degree,  pre- 
vented by  the  authentic  information  placed  within  reach  of  the 
public.  Without  the  aid  of  the  benefactors  just  referred  to,  emi- 
grants would  wander  forth  to  take  their  chance  of  prospering  or 
perishing  while  learning  the  facts  which  they  can  now  ascertain 

*  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  an  Account  of  the  Van 
Diemen's  Land  Company.    By  James  BischofF,  Esq, — London,  Richardson,  1832. 

Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  the  gradual  Extinction  pf  Pauperism,  and  for  the  Dimiuutioft 
of  erime.    p.  63.    By  Rowland  Hill. — Simpkm  and  Marshall. 
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beforehand.  Those  who  have  labour  to  sell,  and  those  who  may 
wish  to  buy,  might  each  go  to  a  wrong  market :  they  might  over- 
look the  grand  consideration  of  climate  in  their  concern  about  the 
length  of  the  voyage  :  they  must  have  fairly  committed  them- 
selves before  they  could  ascertain  the  conditions  of  the  appropri 
ation  of  land  ;  and  amidst  the  pressure  of  unlooked  for  difTiculties 
and  hardships,  a  large  proportion  might  be  sacrificed  before  the 
remainder  could  be  prosperously  established.  Such  dangers  and 
inconveniences  would  be  effectually  guarded  against,  if  so  valuable 
a  compilation  as  that  with  which  Mr.  Bischoff  has  presented  us 
were  issued,  regarding  every  region  to  which  emigration  is  likely 
to  be  directed.  So  many  authorities  are  brought  together  to  bear 
on  all  the  leading  points  which  concern  an  emigrant,  that  no  one,  we 
imagine,  could  find  himself  deceived  in  his  reasonable  calculations, 
or  exposed  to  much  error,  if  he  founded  his  arrangements  under 
the  sanction  of  the  book  before  us.  It  appears  to  have  been  com- 
piled for  the  sake  of  giving  to  the  members  of  the  Van  Diemen's 
Land  Company  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  and  capabilities  of 
the  country  in  which  they  have  invested  their  property  :  but  it  is 
scarcely  less  interesting  to  those  whose  views  are  directed  thither 
for  public  objects.  The  work  contains  a  history  of  the  island, 
dating  from  fifty  years  back,  when  the  great  southern  continent 
with  its  islands  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook ;  an  account  of 
its  character,  surface,  climate,  natural  productions,  and  late  im- 
provements :  a  report  of  the  present  method  of  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  transportation  ;  and  finally,  an  account  of  the  esta- 
blishment and  progress  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Company, 
with  a  valuable  appendix,  containing  extracts  from  Parliamentary 
papers,  and  information  respecting  the  aborigines  of  the  island. 

All  these  particulars  may  be  said  to  concern  the  public ;  but 
the  class  of  facts  which  is  most  interesting  to  those  at  home  is 
that  relating  to  convict  labour  and  emigration,  and  the  influence 
which  these  have  on  the  fortunes  of  the  honest  poor  settlers. 
These  facts  ought  to  be  universally  known  in  order  to  a  speedy 
and  effectual  change  of  a  system  which  operates  injuriously  in 
every  way.  It  appears  that  '  when  the  Australian  colonies  first 
became  penal  settlements,  transportation  was  attended  with  severe 
labour  and  great  suffering.  The  accounts  sent  by  convicts  both 
of  their  voyage  and  their  treatment  on  arrival  tended  to  show  that 
they  were  really  receiving  punishment  due  to  their  crime ;  that 
whatever  situation  they  might  have  filled  in  England,  it  could  not 
be  improved  in  exile,  but  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  and  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge  brought  upon  them  disgrace  and  misery.  It  was 
a  common  saying  that  the  sentence  of  transportation  was  very  little 
better  than  that  of  death.'  For  four  or  five  years  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  penal  colony  the  contracts  for  the  conveyance  of 
prisoners  were  made  for  so  many  embarked  from  England,  not  for 
so  many  disembarked  in  the  colony :  the  consequence  was  that 
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the  captains  of  the  transports  had  a  direct  interest  in  killingthe  pri- 
soners ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  one-third,  or  half, 
or  even  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  to  die  on  the  passage.  On  their 
arrival,  the  convicts  were  sent  to  government  farms  in  the  first 
instance,  and  worked  very  severely,  so  that  there  was  much  fear 
of  what  they  had  to  go  through.  The  accounts  sent  home  by 
the  convicts  tended  of  course  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime, 
and  availed  also  to  procure  a  relaxation  of  the  system.  A  change  of 
plan  respecting  the  arrangements  for  the  voyage  was  absolutely 
hecessary ;  but  the  amelioration  extended  too  far,  when  it  in- 
cluded the  treatment  of  convicts  on  their  arrival.  The  local 
government  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  principle,  that  the 
transportation  of  convicts  was  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  crime  at 
home,  and  to  have  directed  its  endeavours  towards  making  the 
criminals  not  only  as  good,  but  as  happy  as  possible.  It  was  the 
invariable  practice  of  General  Macquarrie,  during  his  long  adminis- 
tration, to  assure  the  newly-arrived  convict,  that  his  past  conduct 
would  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  that  his  treatment  would  de- 
pend on  his  conduct  from  that  day  forward.  Under  a  plan  of 
sequestration  in  his  own  country,  where  the  criminal  could  enjoy 
no  advantages  which  honest  men  did  not,  as  honest  men,  enjoy  in 
a  greater  degree,  such  an  assurance  might  not  have  been  mis- 
chievous ;  but  in  a  region  abounding  immeasurably  above  the 
mother  country  in  the  comforts  of  life  to  the  labouring  classes,  the 
remission  of  punishment  on  landing,  even  though  only  partial, 
must  act  as  a  i)remium  on  crime  :  and  so  it  has  proved.  Mitiga- 
tion of  punishment  became  the  rule  of  treatment :  the  criminal 
was  allowed  the  fruits  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  weekly  labour^ 
and  found  that  he  was  more  likely  to  grow  rich  by  getting  trans- 
ported, and  working  five  days  in  the  week  for  government  and  one 
for  himself,  than  by  six  days  hard  labour  at  home.  With  the 
lapse  of  time,  more  privileges  are  allowed,  and  their  gains  go  on 
increasing,  till  they  become  free  from  all  restriction  but  that  of 
fixing  their  residence  in  a  certain  district.  Mr.  Busby's  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  states  that  'it 
has  been  the  tendency  of  such  a  system  to  banish  from  their  own 
minds  the  salutary  feeling  that  they  were  doomed  to  eat  the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  bondage,  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  injured  laws  of  their 
country,  and  as  a  beacon  to  others  to  avoid  a  similar  course  of 
conduct ;  and  now  that  all  the  hardships  inseparable  from  the  first 
settlement  and  earlier  stages  of  a  colony  have  been  overcome, 
the  situation  of  a  majority  has  been  such  as  rather  to  excite  the 
envy  than  the  dread  of  the  poorer  classes  in  England,  to  whom 
their  condition  is  understood  to  be  well  known.'  Well  known  in- 
deed !  The  facts  are  current  among  their  former  acquaintances 
here,  that  a  great  number  of  the  persons  who  keep  carriages  in 
Sydney  were  once  convicts  ;  and  that  this  person  and  that  person, 
once  cronies  of  their  own,  are  in  situations  where  they  are  getting 
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money.  Those  who  are  under  sentence  of  transportation,  know, 
that  their  friends  are  making  exertions  to  procure  good  situations 
for  them,  and  indulge  visions  of  wealth  and  happiness  such  as  the 
honest  poor  man  knows  he  has  no  chance  of  attaining  in  his  native 
land.  Among  a  herd  of  criminals,  some  one  is  generally  found 
who  has  been  transported  before,  and  whose  representations  of 
the  prospect  of  doing  well  fill  his  hearers  with  delight.  What 
wonder  that  people  induce  their  relatives  to  commit  crime  in  order 
to  get  them  well  established,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Busby  ?  Or  that 
a  magistrate  has  been  asked  what  extent  of  crime  would  ensure 
transportation  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  as  good,  or  better  prospects  lie  before 
the  honest  emigrant.     This,  however,  is  not  the  case.     Those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  their  passage,  are  obliged  to  bind  themselves 
on  certain  conditions,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  serve  the  person  who 
pays  their  expenses,  and  at  about  half  the  wages  that  they  could, 
if  free,  obtain  in  the  colony.     The  more  honest  the  labourer,  the 
more  strictly  will  he  adhere  to  his  engagement ;  and  while  a  con- 
vict obtains  leave  to  work  for  himself,  at  the  highest  wages,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  the  honest  man  is  in  bondage  for  seven  ;  and  it 
becomes  clearly  the  interest  of  the  settler  to  pay  for  his  passage 
by  the  perpetration  of  crime. — That  which  is  wanted  is,  that  the 
sentence  of  the  criminal  should  be  defined  ;  that  his  labour  should 
be  distinguished  in  kind  from  that  of  the  honest  man,  and  at- 
tended with  such  hardship  as  shall  make  it  disgusting  ;  and,  above 
all,  that  the  substantial  recompense  of  good  conduct  should  be 
deferred  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  punishment.     From  the 
evils  of  a  disadvantageous  contract,  the  honest  emigrant  can  be 
guarded  only  by  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  respecting  the 
state  of  the  labour  market  in  the  country  to  which  he  wishes  to  go : 
but   from  other  evils  of  arbitrary  imposition   he  ought  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  will  be,   probably,  ere   long,  since  government  has 
taken  the  matter  into  consideration.     We  trust  that  our  courts  of 
justice  will  not  long  be  the  scene  of  the  absurd  scandal  of  a  judge 
pronouncing  sentence  of  transportation  Avith   tearful    eyes,  and 
after  an  awful  preface  about  the  horror  of  the  {)uiiishment,  while 
the  prisoner  tips  the  wink  to  his  friends,  or  replies  with  a  flippant 
*  Thank'ee,  my  lord,  'tis  the  best  thing  could  happen  to  me.'    We 
trust  that  free  labourers  will  not  long  be  disheartened  in  their  plans 
of  emigration  by  the  intelligence  that  honesty  is  not  the  best 
policy ;  and  that  while  government  and  individuals  are  exerting 
themselves,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner,  to  transmit  our 
surplus  numbers,  all  needless  hinderances  to  their  voluntary  emi- 
gration may  be  removed. 

These  beneficial  changes  are  likely  to  take  place,  various  plans 
having  been  already  discussed  by  the  general  and  local  govern- 
ments ;  and  some,  bearing  the  impress  of  wisdom  and  humanity 
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being  already  in  operation.  For  the  encouragement  of  capitalists 
who  may  wish  to  settle  in  the  colony,  improved  methods  of  dividing 
and  disposing  of  lands  are  devised  ;  and  in  order  to  supply  them 
with  labourers,  and  to  relieve  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  the 
over-peopled  districts  of  the  mother  country,  various  measures  are 
proposed.  A  tax  is  recommended  to  be  laid  on  convict  labour  of 
every  kind,  which  will  be  productive  of  a  large  annual  sum,  avail- 
able for  emigration  purposes :  to  which  purposes  will  also  be  applied 
a  fund  to  be  raised  from  the  purchase  of  lands.  The  labourers 
thus  assisted  over,  are  to  be  furnished  by  government  with  the 
knowledge  requisite  in  the  formation  of  their  contracts ;  and  to 
repay  the  expenses  of  their  removal  in  stated  proportions  ;  and 
the  purchasers  of  lands  are  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the  purchase, 
or  redemption  of  quit-rents,  to  the  amount  of  the  expense  they 
have  incurred  in  bringing  over  labourers.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  measure  yet  adopted,  is  the  shipment  of  young  women 
to  the  colony.  They  are  in  great  request  as  household  servants, 
and,  if  possible,  more  still  as  dairy-women,  and  managers  of  those 
parts  of  farm  business  usually  superintended  by  women.  As  for 
other  matters  of  more  important  concern, — as  the  population 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  consists  of  10,790  men  and  only  3560 
women,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  more  such  shipments  should 
be  made  as  that  which  has  lately  taken  place.  Twelve  hundred 
young  women,  of  ascertained  respectability  of  character  and  use- 
ful qualifications  have  been  lately  embarked  under  guardianship 
which  can  scarcely  fail  of  securing  the  prosperous  issue  of  the 
arrangement.  The  applicants  or  their  friends  pay  half  the  ex- 
pense, viz.,  eight  pounds,  and  the  government  the  remainder  :  and 
applicants  who  are  capable  of  paying  more  are  (always  supposing 
them  respectable)  entitled  to  a  preference.  The  applications  to 
government  are  so  numerous  that  nothing  seems  likely  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  measure  till  the  population  of  the  colony 
shall  be  equalized. 

If  a  permanent  fund  can  be  established  out  of  the  resources  of 
each  country  to  which  emigration  is  desirable,  to  enable  emigra- 
tion to  be  carried  into  effect,  there  will  arise  a  state  of  things 
midway  between  the  extreme  wretchedness  now  existing  in  this 
country,  and  the  prosperous  condition  in  which  it  might  be  if  the 
people  were  universally  informed  respecting  the  causes  and 
remedies  of  their  distress.  While  the  schoolmaster  is  giving  his 
lessons,  and  until  his  pupils  can  put  in  practice  what  they  have 
learned,  let  their  misery  be  alleviated  by  means  which  are  not  the 
less  fit  for  our  purpose  because  they  will  in  time  be  superseded. 
Van  Diemen's  Land  may  be  full  of  people  a  thousand  years 
hence  ;  but  it  is  nearly  empty  now,  and  thither  let  us  therefore 
send  the  brimmingsof  our  population.  Those  who  are  left  behind 
will  still  have  enough  of  want  and  misery  before  their  eyes  to 
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teach  them,  in  time,  (however  slow  they  may  be  to  learn,)  the 
means  by  which  it  rests  with  them  to  proportion  labour  to  capital, 
— consumers  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 

No  method  of  location  at  home  will  permanently  relieve  our 
difficulties  :  and  this  may  be  so  clearly  proved,  that  it  gives  us 
great  concern  to  see  so  many  benevolent  persons  bent  upon  trying 
the  experiment  of  home  colonies  in  preference  to  emigration. 
Home  colonies  impose  no  check  on  population,  but  rather  afford 
an  encouragement  to  it ;  a  much  less  return  to  capital  is  obtained 
than  in  the  colonies  abroad  ;  and  a  much  larger  class  becomes  by 
their  means  engaged  in  the  mere  production  of  food,  to  the  ulti- 
mate extensive  degradation  of  the  whole  population.  We  go  all 
lengths  with  Mr.  Hill  in  our  horror  of  the  pauper  system  as  it  at 
present  subsists ;  but  we  are  confident  that  its  evils  can  be  only 
temporarily  relieved  by  such  home  locations  as  he  recommends. 
The  policy  of  a  nation  in  an  advanced  slate  of  civilization  can  never 
be  to  descend  from  improved  to  primitive  methods  of  tillage,  from 
an  economy  to  a  profuse  expenditure  of  labour.  Labour  super- 
abounds,  it  is  true  ;  but  instead  of  employing  it  where  it  requires 
a  larger  outlay  of  capital  with  a  less  return,  let  it  be  conveyed 
where  there  is  a  less  outlay  of  capital  with  a  larger  return.  While 
there  is  an  ample  surface  of  rich  land  in  Australia,  which  already 
yields  more  than  can  be  consumed,  let  us  not  waste  our  capital 
and  labour  on  such  a  soil  as  Dartmoor.  Let  the  Quarterly 
Review  be  as  correct  as  it  will  res|)ecting  the  number  of  millions 
of  acres  that  might  be  made  productive  within  the  bounds  of  Great 
Britain, — if  we  have  more  millions  of  acres  of  land  of  a  far  better 
quality  elsewhere,  it  is  our  best  policy  to  devote  to  it  what  capital 
we  can  spare,  especially  if  population  goes  on  increasing  all  the 
time  so  as  to  forebode  new  calls  upon  the  next  generation, — calls 
which  will  be  as  welcome  in  Australia  as  burdensome  at  home. 

The  Van  Diemen's  Land  Company  appears  likely  to  flourish  in 
proportion  to  its  deserts, — which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The 
account  Mr.  BischofF  gives  us  of  its  proceedings  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  grounded  is  extremely  interesting.  Their 
directors  seem  to  be  harmonious,  their  proprietors  satisfied, 
their  servants  prosperous  and  full  of  reciprocal  gratulation,  their 
bulls,  rams,  and  horses,  duly  honoured  throughout  the  colony,  and 
their  pastures  such  as  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalra^  The  company  engage  their  servants  at  low  wages  in  com- 
parison with  what  are  given  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  and  have 
them  bound  for  a  term  of  years  in  order  to  the  repayment  of  their 
passage  out,  and  yet  '  the  farming  men  are  generally  in  places  at 
wages  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  guineas  a-year  with  a  maintenance  ; 
the  shepherds  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  a-year ;  the  mechanics  are 
chiefly  at  Launceston,  and  earning  ten  shillings  per  day  and 
upwards  :  these  latter  have  got  town  allotments,  and  are  most  of 
them  building  or  about  to  build  good  brick  cottages  for  them- 
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selve^.' — We  cannot  resist  giving  an  extract  ft-om  dfie  of  thd 
Company's  Reports,  which  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  aspect  of 
one  portion  of  the  territory  in  its  possession.  We  hold  him  an 
enviable  surveyor  who  first  discovered  it, 

♦  On  the  14th  they  arrived  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  hill,  which  was 
named  after  the  day,  Valentine's  Peak.  From  the  summit  and 
from  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  they  saw  a  fine  open  country  to 
the  north-east,  and  south-west.  Descending  the  south  side  of 
the  hill,  they  alighted  in  the  evening  upon  grassy  hills  and  knoUs,- 
resembling  a  neglected  old  park  in  England  ;  1000  to  1500  acres 
ki  a  patch,  and  without  a  tree,  except  a  few  clumps  of  black- wood/ 
Kangaroos  were  here  in  abundance,  as  in  every  other  part  of  thd 
country  about  to  be  described  ;  a  sure  sign  of  the  goodness  of  thd 
soil  and  herbage.  A  brook  runs  across  this  district,  the  banks  of 
irhich  are  green  with  trefoil.  Proceeding  in  a  direction  west- 
south-west,  they  passed  through  an  excellent  country,  consisting 
of  gently  rising,  dry,  grassy  hills.  On  the  following  day  they 
walked  over  many  considerable  hills,  the  grass  of  which  had 
recently  been  burned  by  the  natives,  and  soon  after  came  to  § 
iioble  river,  with  a  strong  current,  gliding  smoothly  along  from 
south  to  north,  and  which  they  named  the  Don  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. At  that  part  it  was  about  sixty  yards  wide,  and  in  the 
shallowest  place  up  to  their  middles  in  crossing.  On  its  banks 
are  complete  slo[)ing  shrubberies.  At  some  distance  from  this 
river  (Mr.  Hellyer  proceeds  to  state)  they  ascended  the  most 
magnificent  grassy  hill  he  had  seen  in  the  island,  the  sides  con-- 
sisting  of  several  level  terraces,  as  if  laid  out  by  art,  and  the  top 
crowned  with  a  straight  row  of  stately  peppermint  trees,  beyond 
which  there  was  not  a  tree  for  four  miles  along  the  grassy  hills. 
He  congratulated  himself  on  having  had  so  fine  a  day  as  the 
preceding,  or  he  could  have  had  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
extent  of  good  country  around  him.  The  plains,  or  rather  hills, 
which  he  had  just  passed  over,  he  named,  from  their  extent  and 
importance,  the  Surrey  Hills,  being  about  the  same  distance, 
inland,  as  that  county  in  England.  He  describes  them  as  resem- 
bling English  enclosures  in  many  respects,  being  bounded  by 
brooks  between  each,  with  belts  of  beautiful  shrubs  in  every  vale. 
The  grasses  in  the  line  of  their  walk  were  principally  timothy, 
foxtail  and  single  kangaroo.  The  surface  soil  is  a  dark  vegetable 
mould  upon  a  rich  brown  open  loam,  of  various  depths,  and 
lighter  in  colour  according  to  its  depth  ;  but  the  substratum  is 
every  where  gravelly,  which  appears  to  render  these  hills  perfectly 
dry.  All  the  brooks  have  hard  pebbly  bottoms,  are  free  from  mud, 
and  the  water  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  trees  found  on  these 
hills  are  generally  of  fine  growth,  very  tall  and  straight,  some  of 
them  measuring  a  hundred  feet  to  the  lowest  branch,  and  stand  a 
hundred  yards  apart.  This  Mr.  Hellyer  does  not  think  at  all  tod 
thickly  timbered  to  afford  a  shade  from  the  summer  heat ;  and  it 
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should  be  remembered,  that  the  trees  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  do 
not  cover  the  ground  as  in  England.  In  number  they  did  not 
average  more  tnan  about  ten  to  an  acre.  There  were  many  open 
plains  hereabout,  of  several  square  miles,  without  a  single  tree. 
The  plains  or  hills  to  the  north  of  the  Peak,  being  the  first  open 
countiy  Mr.  Hellyer  entered  upon  in  this  journey,  he  has  named 
the  Hampshire  Hills.  They  appear  even  more  park-like  than  the 
Surrey  Hills,  and  are  handsomely  clumped  with  trees.  The 
course  of  the  party  from  the  peak  had  now  carried  them  nearly 
twenty  miles  ;  and  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  see,  there  arose  on 
all  sides  grassy  hills  without  number,  which  it  was  delightful  to 
look  round  upon  from  one  higher  than  the  rest.' — pp.  117-20. 

Government  must  of  course  be  sensible  of  the  advantages  com* 
raunicated  to  the  island  by  the  location  of  the  Company,  and  we 
hope  private  settlers  are  so  too.  If  there  were  such  a  blessing  in 
store  for  Ireland  as  the  settlement  of  a  wealthy  company  in  one 
corner,  diffusing  the  streams  of  its  capital  and  civilization  through  its 
very  centre,  how  all  Great  Britain  would  applaud  I  Van  Diemen's 
I-«nd  and  Ireland  are  about  the  same  size,  and  their  natural 
resources  might  perhaps  have  been  upon  a  par.  If  they  could 
now  equally  divide  their  aggregate  population,  they  might  soon 
be  the  two  finest  countries  in  the  world,  instead  of  being  likely  to 
take  their  antagonist  stations  as  example  and  warning  of  how  the 
bounties  of  God  and  nature  may  be  improved  or  abused.  Go* 
vernment  fixed  the  location  of  the  Company  at  the  north- west 
corner  of  the  island,  which  had  never  been  explored,  and  thereby 
saved  the  expense  of  surveying  it,  and  secured  the  advantage  of 
an  immense  tract  for  private  settlers  lying  between  the  possessions' 
of  the  Company  and  its  own.  Roads  have  been  opened  to  com- 
municate with  the  formerly  inhabited  districts  ;  the  pastures  have 
been  stocked  with  animals  of  the  purest  breeds,  from  which  the 
animal  produce  of  the  whole  island  derives  great  improvement ; 
and,  better  still,  the  servants  of  the  Company,  all,  by  selec- 
tion, respectable  in  their  stations  and  intelligent,  have  done 
and  will  do  much  for  the  morals  and  temporal  interests  of 
their  neighbours.  It  is  very  fair  that  the  honours  peculiar  to 
newly-discovered  lands  should  be  paid  to  those  who  have  rendered 
such  benefits  as  these  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. — We  observe  a 
Mount  Bischoff  in  the  map,  besides  other  names  which  equally 
deserve  this  appropriate  species  of  immortality. 

Why  has  no  plan  of  naming  new  districts  ever  been  adopted? 
Till  there  is,  the  civilized  world  will  not  be  released  from  the 
torture  inflicted  by  the  jumbling  together  of  uncongenial  asso- 
ciations. Explorers  begin  by  adopting  the  cardinal  points : 
which  is  all  very  well.  West  Point,  South  Shore,  &c.,  sound 
very  proper.  Quite  as  good  are  such  terms  as  denote  the  charac- 
ter of  the  object  specified,  as  Table  Promontory,  Cape  Grim, 
Calm  Bay,   &c.     Next  come,  and  generally  unobjectionably, 
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specifications  of  the  productions  by  which  the  thing  named  is 
characterized,  as  Emu  River,  Pigeon  Hill,  &c.  Next,  and  very 
fairly,  provided  congruity  be  regarded,  come  the  names  of  per- 
sonages who  have  an  immediate  and  conspicuous  connexion  with 
the  primal  history  of  the  place  ;  such  are  Mount  Bischoff,  as 
aforesaid,  Hellyer  River,  Arthur  River,  &c.  In  some  cases,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  name  new  places  after  ancient  ones,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  striking  resemblance  of  aspect,  and  the  associa- 
tion is  not  merely  individual  and  fanciful,  though  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  confusion  which  might  arise  from  not  preserving  indi- 
viduality of  name.  The  Hampshire  and  Surrey  Hills  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  pass.  But  when  the 
fancies  of  a  variety  of  minds  are  allowed  to  vent  themselves  in 
nomenclature,  the  jumble  becomes  intolerable;  as  when  we  read 
of  a  new  road  (not  in  the  Company's  district)  which  leads  to 
Richmond  and  Jericho!  Whether  we  consider  the  tastes  of 
grown-up  people  at  home,  or  the  interests  of  the  little  ones  who 
are  to  be  born  in  these  new  places  and  to  take  a  short  trip  from 
either  to  visit  their  companions  in  the  other,  we  are  driven  to 
complain  of  this  monstrous  inroad  upon  proprieties.  It  is  absurd 
enough,  and,  as  we  well  remember,  puzzling  enough  to  a  child,  to 
have  an  Etruria  in  our  own  country :  let  us  have  no  more  such 
collocations  of  terms  as  Richmond  and  Jericho,  Brighton  and 
Bagdad.  We  are  happy  to  see  no  oriental  or  classical  names  in 
that  part  of  the  map  which  comprehends  the  Van  Diemen's  l.and 
Company's  district. 
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Adown,  adown  the  rapid  Rhone ! 

Amid  its  craggy  hills  sublime — 
Whose  rugged  tops  were  built  upon 

By  Princes  of  the  feudal  time — 
All  peaceful  now — all  warlike  then  ! 

In  ancient  days  each  separate  hill 
Sent  forth  its  brave  and  battling  men. 

The  neighbouring  mountain  brave — to  kill. 

O  happy  change  !  the  vine-trees  grow 

In  smiling  luxury — and  the  noise 
Of  horrid  war  ne'er  troubles  now 

The  sweet,  the  silent  rural  joys ! 
And  when  shall  nations  tower  above 

The  festering  hate  of  gather'd  years — 
And  dwell  in  peace  and  dwell  in  love 

Like  these  regenerate  villagers  ? 

J.    BoWRING. 
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The  idea  of  this  work  is  excellent.  We  were  struck  with  it  on 
first  seeing  the  advertisement ;  but  it  was  not  till  we  had  read  the 
book  itself  that  we  became  fully  aware  how  comprehensive  is  its 
plan,  and  how  admirable  a  clew  it  furnishes  to  the  intricacies  of 
all  established  religions,  not  excepting  that  of  which  the  author  is 
an  honoured  minister.  This  work  is,  in  fact,  an  exposure  of  the 
evils  of  establishments,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  logical 
overthrow  of  the  church  of  England  is  a  fair  extension  of  the 
principles  of  this  book  to  the  one  other  case  of  which  it  does  not 
treat.  If  Dr.  Whately  would  take  his  own  volume  for  a  text-book, 
and  practise  upon  it  the  rules  of  his  other  volume,  on  logic,  the 
result  must  be,  to  a  spirit  so  candid  and  liberal  as  his,  that  he 
would  resign  his  archbishopric  into  other  hands,  and  preach  the 
gospel  in  a  plain  coat,  black  or  blue  as  it  might  beseem.  The 
candour  and  liberality  of  our  author  being  granted, — and  who 
questions  either  ? — let  us  proceed  to  establish  the  other  half  of  our 
position. 

We  hope  that  none  turn  away  from  this  book  because  the  word 
Romanism  is  conspicuous  in  the  title-page.  Many  are  weary  of 
hearing  of  whatever  bears  any  relation  to  the  pope.  The  Catholic 
question  being  settled,  they  think  all  connected  with  Romanism 
is  over  and  gone.  They  do  not  want  to  be  convinced  that  there 
is  folly  in  holy- water,  and  wax-lights,  and  Latin -prayers,  and 
incense,  and  have  decided  long  ago  that  there  is  neither  profit  nor 
pleasure  in  monachism.  They  think  that  if  O'Connell  would  but 
agitate  himself  into  his  grave,  the  matter  of  his  faith  might  drop  ; 
or  that  if  it  must  be  still  brought  before  our  eyes  occasionally,  it 
is  only  helping  to  keep  it  alive  to  write  about  it.  All  this  is  sug- 
gested to  some  persons  by  the  word  Romanism :  but  if  they  will 
have  patience  just  to  look  at  the  table  of  contents,  they  will  find 
that  Judaism,  Mahometism,  Paganism,  are  nearly  convertible 
terms  with  Romanism  as  regards  the  matter  of  this  book.  Human 
nature  as  acted  upon  by  religion,  and  acting  upon  religion, — 
under  whatever  aspect,  is  our  author's  subject:  and  we  find  the 
brazen  serpent  and  ihe  cross,  the  sword  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
crosier  of  the  Pope,  the  dark  rites  of  Paganism  and  the  mysteries 
of  Romanism,  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  dangers  and  abuses  of 
Protestantism,  and  made  to  serve  as  an  elucidation  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  heart  of  man. 

Our  author   stands   on   finn  ground  when  he  contends  that 

*  The  Errors  of  Romanism   traced   to  their  Origin  in  Human  Natnre.    By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.    London  t  Fellowes.    1830. 
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human  nature  has  the  same  tendencies  every  where  and  at  all  times, 
those  tendencies  being  only  modified  and  not  radically  changed 
by  the  various  influences  to  which  men  are  subjected.  'As  face 
answereth  to  face  in  water,  so  is  the  heart  of  man:'  and  Eve 
would  have  known  her  own  likeness  whether  she  looked  at  it  in 
cisterns  fouled  with  earthly  intermixtures  or  in  the  mountain  lake 
freshened  with  streams  from  heaven.  From  his  main  position 
our  author  cannot  be  dislodged :  the  question  is,  whether  he  has 
not  left  an  opening  through  which  an  adversary  may  reach  him, 
jtnd  whether  he  can  be  secure  till  he  has  extended  his  lines 
one  post  farther. 

,  His  six  chapters  treat  of  Superstition,  ofVicarious  Religion,  of 
Pious  Frauds,  of  undue  Reliance  on  Human  Authority,  of  Per- 
Becution,  and  of  Trust  in  Names  and  Privileges. 
!  He  begins  well  by  adverting  to  the  popular  difficulty, — the 
difficulty  which  the  schoolboy  puts  and  at  which  his  wise  father 
shakes  his  head, — how  the  Israelites  could  be  so  ineffably  stupid, 
so  absolutely  infatuated,  as  to  be  idolatrous ; — idolatrous  in  so 
gross  a  manner  as  they  were,  while  they  had  Jehovah's  visible 
presence  for  their  guide,  his  audible  presence  for  their  oracle,  and 
his  sensible  and  immediate  chastisements  and  rewards  for  their 
government.  The  golden  calves,  and  the  groves  and  altars  and 
invocations  of  Baal  are  equally  an  astonishment  to  the  baptized 
child  and  his  Christian  parent ;  for  want,  as  Dr.  Whately  tells  us, 
of  that  philosophy  which  enables  the  student  of  human  nature  to 
discern  the  same  principles  in  their  different  manifestations.  The 
pame  vices  and  absurdities  may  have  existed  in  every  age  under 
different  forms ;  taking  their  proportions,  of  course,  from  the 
various  kinds  and  degrees  of  restraint  which  circumstances  impose. 
The  Israelites  had  not  our  advantages  of  experience.  We  judge 
of  them  by  the  event :  they  could  not  do  so  of  any  preceding 
people :  and  if  our  judgment  of  them  could  be  compared  with  that 
which  the  generations  of  a.d.  5832  will  form  of  us,  the  decision 
might  not  be  so  incomparably  in  our  favour  as  we  may  suppose. 
Looking  only  to  what  is  past,  there  is  no  such  wonderful  difference 
between  worshipping  the  brazen  serpent  (which  had  once  really  had 
its  sanctity)  and  venerating  the  feather  of  Gabriel's  wing  with 
which  the  Koran  was  written,  and  adoring  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross.  Yet  the  Mahometans  marvelled  at  the  Jews,  and  the 
Catholics  marvel  at  the  Mahometans.  Some  there  are  also  that 
marvel  at  the  Catholics ;  but  are  all  such  quite  sure  that  they  see 
no  sanctity  in  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  or  in  the  east 
rather  than  the  west,  or  in  the  season  of  Lent,  or  even  in  a  sur- 
plice and  lawn  sleeves?  Dr.  Whately  alleges  not  only  that  these 
superstitions  exist,  but  several  even  more  absurd,  and  he  speaks 
froni  the  experience  to  which  his  professional  duty  has  led  him. 
We  cannot  follow  him  through  the  whole  of  his  aaost  useful  ex- 
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posure  of  popular  superstitions ;  but  we  must  put  £i  plain  question 
to  him  on  a  text  which  he  has  himself  furnished. 

He  says,  (p.  71.)  'AH  these  and  numberless  other  such  supers 
stitions,  it  was  the  business  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  not  tp 
introduce  indeed,  but  to  encourage  and  maintain,  inasmuch  as 
they  almost  all  tend  to  increase  the  influence  and  wealth  of  the 
Jlierarchy :  let  it  be  the  Protestant  pastor's  business,  not  only  to 
abstain  from  conniving  at  or  favouring  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but 
(remembering  that  the  original  source  of  superstition  is  not  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  but  in  the  heart  of  man)  to  be  ever  on  the 
watch  against  its  inroads  from  various  quarters  and  in  various 
shapes.' 

This  is  true  and  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  complete, 
The  Church  of  England  should  be  coupled  with  that  of  Rome 
throughout  this  passage  ;  for  whatever  applies  to  the  one  applies 
to  the  other  also.  Superstitions  respecting  the  sacraments,  feast$ 
and  fasts,  and  the  whole  ritual  of  our  church,  indirectly  tend,  by 
exalting  the  clergy,  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Hierarchy  ( 
and  superstitions  respecting  tithes,  &c.,  tend  directly  to  increase 
its  wealth  ;  so  that  it  becomes  *  the  business  of  the  English  clergy^ 
not  to  introduce  indeed,  &c.  &c.'  And  again,  if  the  original 
source  of  superstition  be  in  man's  heart,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  hii 
spiritual  guides  so  to  arrange  and  vary  all  outward  ordinances  as 
that  there  may  be  the  least  possible  danger  of  encouraging  a 
notion  of  any  inherent  sanctity  in  any  of  them?  Did  not  Christ 
aim  at  this  in  what  he  said  of  the  washing  of  hands  and  the  giving 
of  gifts?  And  had  not  Paul  the  same  object  in  what  he  wrote 
concerning  the  Lord's  feast  at  Corinth?  And  does  the  church 
co-operate  with  or  contravene  the  Scriptures  in  appointing  holy 
persons,  and  holy  places,  (ind  holy  times,  however  strenuously  her 
best  prelates  may  argue  and  warn  against  a  superstitious  abuse  <^ 
such  institutions  ? 

The  mention  of  holy  persons  leads  us  on  to  Dr.  Whately'g 
second  chapter,  on  Vicarious  Religion.  The  argument  against 
the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  religion,  one  for  a  certain  class  and 
another  for  all,  is  triumphant.  It  is  founded  on  the  true  ex[)ia* 
nation  of  the  term  '  mystery,'  and  our  only  wonder  is  that  one 
who  adopts  that  explanation  should  still  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  the  basis  of  that  faith  whose  object  is  to  make  manifest 
that  which  had  before  been  concealed.  Of  course  the  existence 
of  this  doctrine  must  be  manifest  to  our  author,  though  the  mean- 
ing of  anything  so  inexplicable  cannot  be,  and  (as  he  owns)  is  not 
manifest.  We  differ  from  him  in  two  ways.  We  hold  the 
Apostle's  meaning  to  be,  not  that  the  existence  but  the  nature  of 
religious  doctrine  is  made  manifest  by  the  Christian  revelation  ^ 
and  we  not  only  do  not  discern  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
gospel,  but  we  discern  that  it  is  not  there.  Though  some  think 
us  blinded,  like  the  people^of  Dpthan,  who  saw  oottiing  of  the  glory 
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which  was  apparent  to  the  servants  of  God,  we  rather  liken  ourselves 
to  the  Nazarenes  who  searched  the  temple  of  Ephesus  and  found 
no  supplementary  Deity  within  the  shrine.  Knowing  that  Jehovah 
was  there,  they  knew  that  Diana  could  not  be  there  too.  As  long 
as  any  dogma  is  taught  as  a  part  of  Christianity,  on  which  the 
understandings  of  the  people  are  at  fault,  while  they  see  their 
teachers  disputing  about  that  which  it  is  acknowledged  they  can- 
not understand,  there  will  exist  a  powerful  temptation  to  hold  a 
vicarious  faith.  While  they  see  some  as  carefully  guarding 
against  Unitarianism  as  others  against  tritheism, — Magee  against 
Sherlock,  and  Whately  against  Magee, — on  points  on  which 
the  people  can  come  to  no  satisfactory  decision  themselves,  the 
greatest  possible  encouragement  is  given  to  them  to  repose  their 
faith  in  despair  on  their  clergy ;  and  thus, — to  use  the  words  of 
our  author, — *  the  unprofitable,  absurd,  presumptuous,  and  pro- 
fane speculations  of  scholastic  theologians  (not  all  of  them 
members  of  the  Romish  Church,)  which  are  extant,  afford  a 
melancholy  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  this  mistake  as  to  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries — this  corruption  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ.'  (p.  83.) 

The  inference  which  our  author  draws  from  the  distinction 
(familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  original  gospel)  between  Hiereus 
and  Presbyteros, — Priest  and  Elder — only  needs  to  be  extended 
to  answer  our  purpose  as  well  as  his.  He  proves  that  there 
never  was  and  never  can  be  any  priesthood  connected  with 
genuine  Christianity ;  that  the  priests  under  the  Jewish  law  held 
a  special  office  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the  new 
dispensation  ;  that  the  priesthoods  of  Paganism  were  of  the  same 
distinctive  character  as  that  of  Judaism ;  and  that  the  Romish 
church  is  therefore  either  Pagan  or  Jewish,  and  decidedly  Anti- 
christian,  in  this  one  of  her  institutions.  But  what  better  can  be 
said  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  ordination  ?  What  is  the  transmission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  Why  have  we  such  a  term  as  '  holy  orders'  ?  May  or 
naay  not  any  good  man  imbued  with  gospel  wisdom  mount  the 
pulpits  of  our  cathedrals  ?  Do  or  do  not  our  prelates  enjoy  legis- 
lative and  other  privileges  on  account  of  their  episcopal  rank  ? 
Are  or  are  not  the  pastors  of  the  church  chosen  by  the  people  to 
instruct  them  and  guide  their  devotions, — as  professors  of  arts 
and  science  are  ostensibly  chosen, — because  they  have  qualified 
themselves  for  the  office  and  for  no  other  reason  ? — There  is  no 
use  in  recurring,  for  a  justification  of  the  negative,  to  apostolic 
times.  Beyond  the  few,  specially  authorized  by  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  we  read  of  no  investment  with  office  but  that  which  was 
subservient  to  the  division  of  labour.  The  bishops,  presbyters  and 
deacons  were  like  the  different  ranks  of  officers  in  our  universities, 
or  our  government  departments,  or  our  army  and  navy,  or  any  of 
pur  institutions, — except  our  church.     However,  as  Dr.  Whately 
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insists  as  strenuously  as  we  can  do  on  there  being  no  priesthood 
in  Christianity,  we  have  only  to  ask  him  why  he  countenances  an 
establishment  >/hich  assumes  the  principle  of  a  priesthood ;  and 
why,  discerning  so  clearly  as  he  does  the  proneness  of  the  multi- 
tude to  vicarious  religion,  he  upholds  a  system  which  affords  the 
utmost  conceivable  encouragement  to  this  vice.  If  it  must  needs 
be  that  the  offence  cometh,  who  would  assist  the  means  by  which 
it  comes  ? 

If  Dr.  Whately  sees  that  true  Christianity  has  no  priesthood, 
and  believes  that  the  primitive  church  government  (of  which  his 
own  is  but  an  indecent  caricature)  Avas  an  institution  of  expe- 
diency, meant  to  be  modified  by  time  and  circumstance,  he  must 
discern  the  approach  of  the  day  when  every  man  shall  serve  at 
the  altar,  (since  that  altar  is  the  heart  of  every  man  ;)  when  every 
man  shall  be  brought  up  to  a  divine  profession,  (since  gospel 
wisdom  is  a  pursuit  of  individual  attainment ;)  when  the  only  ranks 
in  the  Christian  hierarchy  will  lie  in  different  degrees  of  spiritual 
accomplishment?  Why  retard  this  happy  time?  Why  take  all 
possible  pains  to  propagate  and  confirm  by  the  practice,  while 
the  lips  and  the  pen  contradict,  the  impression  that  there  is  an 
order  of  servants  of  the  altar,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  divine  joro- 
fession,  that  there  is  a  divinely  authorized  gradation  of  ranks  in  the 
Christian  community  ?  Not  all  that  the  archbishop  can  do  in 
explaining  the  character  and  offices  of  Christian  ministers  ;  not  all 
his  advocacy  of  the  education  of  the  poor  for  the  sake  of  promo- 
ting personal  religion  ;  not  all  his  careful  explanations  of  the  pro- 
fessional distinction  between  clergy  and  laity;  not  all  his  clearly 
defined  appreciation  of  what  it  is  in  which  Christian  pastors  are  to 
be  an  example  to  their  flocks,  will  nullify  or  greatly  mitigate  the 
pernicious  influence  of  his  sanction  of  a  system  which  upholds 
every  one  of  the  abuses  he  labours  to  expose.  Does  he  remem- 
ber that  there  have  been  Romanists  as  candid,  as  sagacious,  as 
exemplary  as  himself,  who  have  with  equal  earnestness  separated 
the  pure  truth  of  their  system  from  its  entanglements,  only  to  have 
the  web  woven  round  again  as  closely  as  ever  when  they  were 
called  away  from  their  work  ?  Fenelon  possessed  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  in  much  strength  and  purity,  and  through  it  became  a 
benefactor  to  society  :  but  he  was  a  Romanist  archbishop  ;  and 
through  his  office  became  a  pattern  of  superstition,  and  in  so  far, 
the  enemy  of  the  race  for  whom  he  would  have  laid  down  his  life. 

Whately but  we  leave  our  readers  to  make  out  the  parallel 

for  themselves,  once  more  offering  our  conclusion  in  the  author's 
words.  '  Now  if  the  Jews  be  justly  condemned  who  crucified 
our  Lord  between  two  thieves — thus  studiously  "  numbering  with 
the  transgressors"  of  the  vilest  kind  the  only  man  who  never 
transgressed —it  is  awful  to  think  what  account  those  will  have  to 
render  at  the  last  day  who  labour  to  vilify  his  religion  by  con- 
founding it  with  the  grossest  systems  of  human  imposture  and 
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superstition,  in   those  very  points  in  which  the  two  are  not  only 
different,  but  absolutely  contrasted.'  (p.  110.) 

In  charging  the  Church  of  England  with  the  same  vices  that 
characterize  the  Romish,  we  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  they 
subsist  in  so  monstrous  a  form  or  to  so  pernicious  an  extent.  The 
progression  of  ages  forbids  that  they  should.  But  the  ameliora^ 
tion  of  practice  is  no  proof  of  a  rectification  of  principle,  though 
it  may  and  must  lead  to  it,  and  be  in  its  turn  acted  upon  by  it.. 
Pious  frauds  are,  from  their  very  nature,  dependent  for  their 
extent  upon  the  darkness  of  the  age.  With  an  equal  disposi-» 
tion  to  be  fraudulent,  knaves  of  every  class  must  calculate  their 
measures,  and  estimate  their  success  by  circumstances  beyond 
their  own  control,  by  the  light  of  the  age  and  the  advancement 
of  the  people  they  have  to  do  with  :  and  no  church,  however  ilU 
constituted,  could  now  rival  the  enormities  in  the,  way  of  pious 
frauds  which  were  perpetrated  by  the  Romish  church  in  the  daric 
ages.  But  institutions  which  foster  the  disposition  and  multiply 
the  temptations  to  such  frauds  are  not  therefore  the  less  per- 
nicious. Of  these  we  hold  the  Church  of  England  to  be  one. 
There  is  pious  fraud  involved  in  her  plea  for  her  gains.  Sh? 
connives  at  pious  fraud  in  all  the  distinctions  she  originates 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  sets  a  premium  upon  it 
wherever  she  offers  privileges  or  emoluments  which  have  for  their 
condition  a  certain  profession  of  faith.  Could  the  minds  of 
our  British  clergy  be  laid  open  as  the  minds  of  Christian  men 
should  be,  how  many  real  churchmen  would  be  found  among 
them  ?  Set  aside  those  who  have  no  opinions  on  their  faith 
at  all,  and  those  who  will  have  none  ;  those  who  stifle  their 
own  instincts  after  truth,  and  those  who  pervert  them  ;  set 
aside  the  tri-theists,  and  the  Unitarians,  (equally  condemned  by 
the  Athanasian  Creed  ;)  set  aside  the  Arians,  and  Sabellians,  and 
Deists, — set  aside  those  who  pledge  themselves  to  the  Articles  with- 
out thinking,  or  in  spite  of  thought,  those  who  fear  to  speak 
heresy,  and  those  who  quietly  inculcate  heresy, — all,  in  short,  who 
would  not  in  God's  presence  say  amen  to  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  how  many  remain  ?  None  of 
these  have  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  church  on  her  own  con- 
ditions ;  and  though  we  will  not  say  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  not  really  blind,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  strong  temp- 
tation is  held  out  to  them  to  shut  their  eyes.  We  will  allege 
against  the  church,  in  this  particular,  only  what  she  herself 
.admits  ;  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  within  her  pale,  while 
her  emoluments  are  offered  on  a  supposition  of  uniformity  of 
opinion.  This  she  will  not  deny  ;  and  this  is  enough.  By  her 
own  confession,  she  sets  a  premium  upon  hypocrisy.  She  does 
not,  like  the  Romish  church,  cajole  the  crowd  with  mummeries, 
and  saints  with  false  promises,  and  sinners  with  false  threats,  and 
jievotees  with  a  jugglery  of  the  imagination.     She  does  not  dp 
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this,  because  she  cannot.  But  what  she  can,  she  does;  for  she 
is  possessed  with  her  own  branch  of  the  family  of  Legion.  She 
allegorizes,  and  prevaricates,  and  mystifies,  and  coaxes,  and 
frowns,  and  does  everything  but  speak  out  and  make  her  servants 
teil  the  whole  truth.  There  may  be  some  who  fatiiom  her  mean- 
ing, and  swear  faithfully  to  it,  and  do  good  service  accordingly. 
It  is  well ;  let  them  be  rewarded.  But  there  are  others  who  swear 
to  her  in  one  sense,  and  serve  in  another.  They  serve,  however, 
and  are  therefore  rewarded.  There  are  yet  others,  who  shake 
their  heads  about  her  meaning,  but  do  her  bidding:  they  are  to 
be  rewarded  of  course.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  class 
who  neither  understand  nor  serve  ?  Why  if  they  say  they  under- 
stand, let  them  come  in  for  their  share.  And  this  is  not  encou- 
raging  deceit  for  the  credit  of  the  church !  What  then  i»  piou# 
fraud  ? 

This  third  head,  also,  we  close  with  a  passage  from  our  author, 
warning  those  who  would  attain  a  good  end, — especially  the  con- 
finnation  of  the  faith,  to  abstain  from  using,  or  permitting  to  be 
used,  any  but  unexceptionable  means.  '  Ijet  it  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  fraud  by  which  ihey  sought  to  su[iport  the  system — the 
*'  wall  daubed  with  untempered  mortar,"  with  which  they  thought 
to  buttress  up  their  edifice — has  always  tended  to  its  decay. 
Not  only  did  it  give  rise  to  a  hostile  separation  among  ChristiaB 
churches,  but  in  countries  which  have  continued  under  the  Fa[)al 
sway,  the  abhorrence  and  contempt  excited  by  the  detection  of 
a  fraudulent  system,  has  led  the  far  greater  part  of  the  educated 
classes  into  secret,  but  total,  apostacy  from  Christ.  With  the 
indiscriminate  rashness,  which  is  universally  so  common,  they 
have  confusedly  blended  together  in  their  minds  Christianity  and 
its  corruptions ;  and  having  in  so  many  instances  detected  fraud 
with  absolute  certainty,  they  think  it  not  worth  while  to  inquire 
further ;  but  take  for  granted,  that  all  the  church  teaches  is  one 
tissue  of  imposture  and  superstition  throughout.'  (p.  168.) 
Bearing  in  mind  that  disguise,  or  even  silence,  on  opinions  where 
they  difier  from  the  public  act  of  profession,  is  fraud,  we  shall  see 
nothing  in  the  above  extract  that  does  not  apply  to  the  church  of 
England. 

The  fourth  chapter, — on  undue  reliance  on  human  authority, 
—proceeds  throughout  on  the  assumption  that  a  church,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word,  is  necessary  ;  and  this  in  the  face  of 
an  explanation,  elsewhere  given,  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  terra, 
viz.,  an  assemblage  of  worshippers.  We  go  along  with  our  author 
in  all  that  he  says  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  Romish  assump- 
tion of  infallibility,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  no  creeds 
were  left  us  by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  no  traces  of  any  ca- 
techetical form  used  by  them;  but  our  inferences  from  all  this  would 
be  widely  different  from  his.  Whence  does  he  learr.  '  the  neceasify 
which  exists  of  making  use  of  (framed)  human  expositions  of  the 
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scripture ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  symbol,  test, 
or  creed,  (such  as  our  Thirty-nine  Articles,)  in  order  to  ascertain  a 
sufficient  agreement  in  members  of  the  same  religious  community, 
but  also  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship  and  catechetical  in- 
struction ?  How  does  it  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  sacred  writers 
left  no  forms,  that  they  committed  •  to  the  church  the  office  of 
systematically  teaching,  and  to  the  scrljjtures  that  of  jjvoving  the 
Christian  doctrines  ?'  We  should  rather  infer  from  the  facts,  that 
there  is  no  '  necessity '  for  forming  any  creed,  or  it  would  have 
been  done  for  those  who  were  much  more  in  danger  (from  their 
ancient'prejudices)  of  mixing  error  with  truth  than  ourselves.  We 
should  infer,  that  no  systematic  teaching  by  any  separate  body  of 
men  was  contemplated  in  relation  to  future  times.  The  early  Chris- 
tians were  compelled  to  form  a  community,  surrounded  as  they 
were  on  all  sides  by  enemies.  Teaching,  whether  systematic  or 
not,  was  necessary  for  every  convert,  as  conversion  was  the  act  of 
giving  up  one  religion  for  another  of  an  opposite  character.  The 
case  is  widely  different  with  us.  We  are  not  a  small  and  despised 
body,  hedged  in  by  Paganism  and  Judaism,  and  at  war  with  all 
the  prejudices  of  all  the  world.  Christianity  is  absolutely  free,  in 
our  land,  from  all  external  opposition  ;  and  its  disciples  begin  their 
Christian  course  from  a  different  starting  point, — from  a  state  of 
pure  ignorance,  instead  of  confirmed  prejudice.  They  must  be 
taught ;  but  the  teaching  is  not,  as  formerly,  the  explanation  of 
the  points  wherein  this  new  faith  differs  from  all  ancient  ones,  but 
an  instilling  of  principles  which  are  only  opposed  by  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  individual  and  the  passing  circumstances  of  the 
time.  The  teaching  of  the  present  day  should,  therefore,  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  individual,  and  therefore  systematic 
only  in  relation  to  himself.  That  which  is  made  systematic  in 
the  abstract  will  assuredly  fail  of  its  purpose,  and  will  prove  an 
imposition,  and  not  an  explanation,  of  doctrine.  What  suits  one 
age  is  unfit  for  another.  What  s\iits  one  individual  is  unfit  for 
another.  I^t  defences  then  be  withdrawn  where  there  is  no  op- 
position. Let  impositions  be  relinquished,  which  are  confessedly 
unauthorized.  Let  creeds  and  tests  be  abolished,  since  it  is  clear 
that  they  cannot  secure  uniformity  of  opinion,  and  since  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  such  uniformity  is  not  decreed  by  God, 
and  makes  no  part  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  there  is  a  proneness  in  human  nature  to  sleep  over  its 
best  interests,  and  to  confide  to  fallible  teachers  concerns  which 
have  been  committed  to  no  guardianship  but  its  own,  away  with 
all  institutions  which,  besides  failing  of  their  objects,  encourage  this 
proneness.  If  the  evils  of  spiritual  assumption  on  the  one  hand, 
and  indolence  on  the  other,  are  inseparable  from  the  influence  of  an 
establishment,  (as experience  has  ever  proved,)  this  alone  is  reason 
enough  why  such  institutions  should  be  given  up  ;  especially 
when  no  authority — noj,even  that  of  analogy — can  be  adduced  iq 
their  support. 
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Dr.  Whately  is  not  like  many  of  the  divines  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  are  horrified  at  the  Romish  claim  of  infallibihty, 
and  yet,  practically,  assume  the  same  attribute  for  their  church, 
by  denying  that  any  reform  ever  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  necessary. 
Dr.  Whately  is  friendly  to  reform  ;  and  when  he  proves  to  us  that 
his  church  is  as  candid  as  himself, — when  he  gives  us  evidence  of 
her  'readiness  to  correct  anything  that  shall  be  proved  at  variance 
with  scripture  or  with  reason,'  we  shall  discuss  these  matters  with 
as  much  pleasure  with  her  as  with  himself.  But  who  is  permitted 
to  offer  the  proof  he  speaks  of,  and  by  whom  is  it  to  be  admitted  ? 
Such  proof  has  been  oft'ered  a  thousand  times,  by  living  and 
breathing  men,  and  it  remains  on  their  tongues  and  in  their 
books;  but  the  church  is  an  impersonality,  and  cannot  be  reached; 
and  thus  the  invitation  to  a  discussion  becomes  a  mere  taunt.  It 
is  as  if  a  ghost  should  impose  commands,  and  inflict  penalties, 
and  levy  supplies,  and  claim  allegiance;  and,  in  answer  to  our 
complaints,  should  offer  an  insulting  challenge  to  combat.  If  Dr. 
Whately  offers  himself  as  a  representative  of  this  abstract  power, 
well  and  good.  We  will  fight  with  him,  con  amore,  if  he  will 
only  promise  not  to  take  refuge  under  the  wing  of  his  invisible 
sovereign,  as  soon  as  we  get  the  better  of  him. 

We  are  reminded  at  every  page  of  the  next  chapter,  on  Per- 
secution, of  these  our  objections  to  an  establishment.  Our  author 
reasons  well  on  what  persecution  is  and  whence  it  arises,  in  onler 
to  gtiard  against  a  sin  to  which  human  nature  is  peculiarly  prone  ; 
but  he  overlooks  the  fact,  that  wherever  an  organized  church  is 
connected  with  the  state,  there  must  be  indirect,  if  not  direct 
persecution.  Wherever  there  is  a  prescribed  faith  with  which  are 
connected  secular  advantages  of  any  kind,  honest  men  who  cannot 
sul)scribe  to  this  faith  are  precluded  from  these  advantages,  i.  e.  are 
persecuted  ;  for  there  is  none  but  an  arbitrary  connexion  between 
the  religious  faith  and  the  secular  advantages.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  our  universities,  or  their  honours,  be- 
cause they  cannot  subscribe  the  articles  of  the  church.  There  is 
no  more  real  connexion  between  the  studies  of  the  university  and 
the  faith  of  the  church,  than  between  the  weaving  of  broadcloth 
and  belief  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  liberal 
to  make  subscription  a  condition  of  apprenticeship  to  that  art  as  of 
studying  science  and  the  classics  in  our  universities.  There  is  no 
explaining  away  this  matter.  It  matters  not  that  other  univer- 
sities may  be  established  on  a  more  liberal  principle  for  the  use  of 
Dissenters.  It  matters  not  what  apprehensions  any  son  of  the 
church  may  have  of  the  effect  of  mixing  heretics  with  true 
believers  in  the  train  of  philosophy  and  science.  It  is  no  matter 
who  founded  these  universities,  and  who  are  willing  or  unwilling 
that  this  restriction 'should  be  maintained.  Our  complaint  is 
against  the  church  which  has  imposed  bonds  on  conscience  and 
set  up  diffierences  between  man  and  man,  which  the  gospel  does 
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not  sanction,  and  to  which  there  was  nothing  analogous  in  the 
dealings  of  the  primitive  Christians  with  Jews  and  Pagans,  and 
other  adversaries,  by  whom  the  gospel  has  long  ceased  to  be 
opposed.  Dr.  Whately  tells  us  of  an  atheist  who  was  deprived 
of  justice  because  he  was  too  conscientious  to  take  an  oath  which 
he  did  not  regard  as  binding.  The  case  before  us  is  as  full  of  in- 
justice as  his.  He  could  not  take  the  oath  because  that  which 
sanctifies  it  was  absent ;  and  the  consequent  denial  of  justice  is  a 
proof  of  the  evil  of  connecting  things  which  do  not  belong  to  each 
other, — viz.  a  belief  in  God  and  an  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
man.  Dissenters  cannot  subscribe  faithfully,  because  that  which 
makes  good  the  subscription  is  wanting  in  them  ;  and  then  they  feel 
the  hardship  of  a  similar  arbitrary  connexion  between  a  belief  in 
certain  doctrines,  and  their  share  of  the  advantages  of  learning. 
Let  all  prescriptions  of  faith  be  done  away,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  such  arbitrary  connexion  for  ever ;  and  the  evil  disposition 
which  our  author  discerns  springing  up  in  the  heart  of  man 
will  be  deprived  of  the  outlet  through  which  it  has  poured  its  most 
baleful  and  devastating  force. 

As  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  best  way  of  obviating  the  danger  of  '  Trust  in  Names 
and  Privileges,'  is  to  have  but  one  name  and  no  privileges. 
Science  is  only  partially  revealed,  and  under  conditions  which  are 
at  present  necessarily  confined  to  a  certain  proportion  of  society. 
Let  the  followers  of  science,  then,  have  their  ranks  and  orders  and 
privileges,  if  the  value  of  the  object  and  the  facilities  of  attaining 
it  become  enhanced  thereby.  The  arts  are  so  far  from  being  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  that  it  may  be  well  toaid  the  division  of  labour  and 
Stimulate  individual  exertion  by  arbitrary  rules  of  incorporation  and 
precedence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  literature,  but  never,  never, 
of  Christianity,  in  its  relation  to  the  heart  of  man.  Let  biblical 
science,  the  art  of  preaching,  theological  literature,  be  placed  under 
the  same  rule  as  other  science,  art,  and  literature,  if  you  will ;  but 
these  things  are  not  Christianity.  Christianity  is  a  concern  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  things  of  the  spirit  cannot  be  measured  and 
proportioned,  and  rewarded  by  man  like  the  embodied  attainments 
of  the  intellect.  It  is  for  God  alone  to  institute  this  charter,  for 
Christ  to  offer  it,  for  man  to  accept  and  enjoy  it.  Man  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  it,  or  with  any  body's 
share  in  it  but  his  own,  except  so  far  as  to  rejoice  in  the  univer- 
sality of  so  rich  a  blessing.  Those  who  are  wise  do  well  to  explain 
what  they  think  the  terms  of  this  charter,  and  to  point  out  the 
wisdom  and  benignity  of  its  frame  and  provisions,  and  to  influence 
as  far  as  they  may  to  a  fulfilment  of  its  conditions  ;  but  all  this 
entitles  them  to  no  rank  where  no  distinctions  of  rank  can  enter, 
— to  no  privilege  where  equality  is  the  prime  attribute  of  the  con- 
stitution. Their  reward  is  of  a  totally  different  and  far  higher 
kind.     It  is  between  God  and  themselves ;  and  though  it  may 
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bring  after  it,  m  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  esteem  and  love  of  men,  such  results  are  totally 
unconnected  with  the  name  of  an  exclusive,  and  the  privileges  of 
an  incorporated  class  of  society.     Paul  gloried  in  a  name  above 
the   rulers  who  persecuted  him,   because  in  that  name  resided 
benefits  which  they  knew  not  of     He  gloried  in  his  privileges, 
because  they  transcended  any  that  could  be  obtained  out  of  a 
spiritual  region  ;  but  that  region  being  once  entered,  that  name 
©nee  adopted,  all  distinctions  cease,  and  the  prelate  who  stands 
up  in   his  stall  is  of  precisely  the  same  rank  as  the  beggar  who 
kneels  in  the  aisle.     There  is  no  occasion  to  remind  Dr.  VVhately 
of  this  ;  for  no  bearing  can  be  more  free  from  assumption  than! 
his,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  spirit  of  his  book  ;  but   we  would 
ask  him   respecting  the   righteousness  of  establishments   which 
directly  tend  to  foster  the  error  he  so  well  understands,  and  to 
destroy  in  those  less  clear-sighted  than  himself  the  impressiori 
which  it  is  of  surpassing  importance  to  deepen  and  strengthen, 
-^that  the  origin  of  Christianity  is  spiritual,  that  its  aim   is  to 
spiritualize,  that  spirituality  is    its  essence.     If  the  people  see 
men  legislating,  growing  learned,  getting  rich,  mounting  from  one 
fllignity  to  another,  by  virtue  of  their  Christianity,  there  is  smalt 
use  in  telling  them  that  Christianity  is  independent  of  all  theaa 
things.     It  is  far  more  easy,  far  more  rational,  far  more  honest  to 
show  them  that  it  is  so.    As  long  as  there  must  be  privileges,  and 
honours,  and  wealth,  let  them  be  conferred   in   reward  of  quaIi-< 
fications  to  which  they  are  more  appropriate ;  and  then  such  mert 
as  VVhately  will  be   spared   the  vain   and  ridiculous  labour  of 
guarding  individuals  against  errors  which  are  hourly  cherished  irr 
millions  by  the  influence  of  institutions.    This  is  like  damming  up 
a  tributary  brook,  while  the  main  stream  rushes  on  with  a  per- 
petually swelling  tide — Dr.  Whately  cannot  be  spared  for  so  idle  a 
work.      He   has  done   much  in   searching  out  the  source,   and 
ascertaining  that  it  is  too  ample  to  be  dried  up  at  present.     His 
next  labour  should  be  to  divert  its  course  from  the  fair  fields  of 
promise  which  lie  beneath  its  devastation. 

It  is  a  glorious  office  to  teach  Christianity  at  all ;  but  the  work 
is  not  invested  with  its  full  glory  till  that  which  is  spiritual  is 
wholly  severed  from  its  arbitrary  connexion  with  the  temporal 
adjuncts  with  which  man  is  prone  to  combine  it,  through  a  clear 
perception  of  the  reasons  for  such  a  disunion.  Precedence 
settled  by  this  rule  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  the 
heraldic  science  of  modern  Christendom  has  decreed.  By  this 
rule,  the  cotter,  leading  the  Saturday  night's  devotions  of  his 
family,  is  greater  in  his  office  than  the  archbishop  preaching 
amidst  the  state  of  his  thronged  cathedral ;  and  the  enlightened 
dissenting  minister  is  more  exalted  than  either.  He  has 
gratefully  learned — it  may  be  from  the  archbishop — the  origin  of 
the  evils  with  which  he  would  wage  war,  while  he  adopts  whatev<i' 
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there  is  of  rectitude  in  the  practice  of  the  cotter,  with  a  clearef 
perception  than  his  that  it  is  rectitude.  He  has  the  privilege,  with 
the  prelate^,  of  looking  back  into  the  records  of  all  religions,  and 
tracing  the  common  source  of  all  their  abuses,  while  he  is  as  free 
as  his  humble  coadjutor  from  the  entanglements  of  institutions 
which  perpetually  reproduce  the  evils  he  labours  to  destroy.  In 
entering  upon  the  high  office  of  Christian  instruction,  the  first 
prayer  should  be  for  spiritual  requisites  ;  the  next,  for  accomplish- 
ment in  the  lore  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  human  heart ;  and  the 
third,  for  deliverance  from  factitious  difficulties  and  self-created 
impediments.  When  these  prayers  are  put  up  universally,  with 
due  sincerity  of  soul  and  energy  of  purpose,  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Church  of  England,  with  their 
distinctive  errors  and  assumptions.  Their  peculiar  claims,  at  any 
rate,  and,  we  trust,  their  common  vices,  will  merge  in  the  pre- 
valence of  the  church  of  Christ. 


THJ  RECENT  POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

Since  our  last  publication,  the  country  has  passed  through  a 
political  crisis  which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  exceeded  in  im- 
portance. Not  only  has  the  existence  of  Lord  Grey's  administra- 
tion, and  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill,  been  at  stake,  but,  with 
them,  the  whole  course  of  our  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic  ; 
and  men's  minds  have  been  familiarized  with  the  ideas  of  military 
government,  of  organized  resistance,  of  commercial  embarrass- 
ment, and  of  civil  war,  as  of  things  of  which  a  few  days  might 
realize  the  commencement.  It  seemed  as  if  the  bonds  of  society 
were  about  to  be  loosened,  and  its  foundations  broken  up.  We 
look  back  as  on  a  wild  and  fearful  dream,  and  scarcely  yet  breathe 
freely.  Nor  are  we  quite  sure  that  it  has  quite  passed.  The  bil- 
lows are  yet  rolling,  huge  and  heavy,  after  the  storm ;  they  have 
not  been  hushed,  as  if  by  miracle,  into  an  instantaneous  and  perfect 
calm  ;  and  though  we  hope  they  will  subside,  and  the  world  be 
'  once  more  set  smooth  revolving,'  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves 
the  possibility  that  another  tempest  may  be  brooding.  So  many 
conflicting  elements  and  influences  are  mingling,  that  the  state 
seems  liable  to  the  casualties  of  individual  life  ;  and  the  most  far- 
sighted  fail  to  tell  what  the  morrow  shall  bring  forth. 

Enough,  however,  has  passed  to  furnish  ample  materials  for 
meditation  and  instruction.  One  page,  at  least,  of  the  providential 
lesson  is  complete,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  study  it,  though  but  a 
brief  interval  of  quiet  should  be  allowed  us  for  that  purpose. 
There  may  be  need  of  the  application  by  the  time  that  we  have 
learned  the  lesson.  It  is  a  momentous  one;  every  divine  and 
moralist ;  every  philosopher  and  statesman  ;  every  patriot,  phi- 
lanthropist, and  citizen ;  all  patricians  and  all  plebeians, — should 
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be  invited  to  its  contemplation.    Eaxjh  and  all  may  rise  therefrom 
wiser  and  better. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  attempt  a  connected  narrative.  Those 
who  have  been  so  inattentive  as  to  need  a  history  of  the  events 
which  agitated  the  nation  from  the  7th  t©  the  19th  of  last 
month  will  scarcely  profit  by  our  commentary.  There  can  be 
very  few  such  amongst  our  readers.  The  defeat  of  ministers  ia 
the  House  of  Peers,  on  Lord  Lyndhurst's  motion  for  postponing 
the  consideration  of  the  first  clause  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  the  refusal 
of  the  King  to  create  peers ;  the  resignation  of  ministers ;  the 
reiterated  attempts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration ;  the  public  meetings  which  were  immediately  held  through- 
out the  country;  the  manly  stand  made  by  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  the  rush  of  reinforcements,  by  thousands  daily, 
to  join  the  multitudes  who  had  previously  formed  themselves  into 
Political  Unions ;  the  language  held,  both  in  these  meetings  and 
by  the  press,  altogether  unexampled  for  its  plainness  and  its  bold- 
ness ;  the  commencing  symptoms  of  a  commercial  panic  ;  of  a  run 
on  the  Bank;  of  the  non-payment,  in  money,  of  direct  taxes,  and 
of  ulterior  measures  of  a  stronger  description,  which  not  merely  a 
few  desperate  men,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  intelligent,  respectable, 
and  influential,  hud  begun  to  contemplate ;  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tile feeling,  in  consequence  of  the  royal  message  to  Earl  Grey,  on 
the  15th ;  the  revival  of  that  feeling,  with  aggravated  bitterness, 
on  finding  that  it  had  been  attempted  to  recall  ministers  to  power 
fettered  with  couditions  fatal  to  the  Bill,  and  therefore  treasonable 
to  the  people ;  and  the  burst  of  delight  which  hailed  the  announce- 
ment that  the  court  had  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Whigs, 
and  secured  to  them  ample  powers  to  pass  the  Bill  and  carry  on 
the  government: — these  are  events  of  which  contemporaries  can 
require  no  record,  no  recapitulation ;  the  bare  enumeration  of 
them  is  enough,  and  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  basis,  with  such 
amplification  of  them  as  each  reader's  recollection  will  readily 
supply,  for  the  remarks  to  which  we  would  now  request  atten- 
tion. 

A  new  power  has  been  developed  in  the  people,  the  extent  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate ;  but  which  is  evidently  of  the 
most  formidable  description.  This  power  is  the  effect  of  public 
opinion  on  the  monetary  system  of  the  country,  which  may  be  car- 
ried to  such  a  degree  as  to  paralyze  government,  loosen  the  bonds  of 
society,  and  necessitate  a  new  order  of  things.  No  law  is  broken, 
no  violence  is  committed,  but  all  the  operations  both  of  government 
and  commerce  are  brought  to  a  stand.  Had  the  Wellington  admi- 
nistration been  formed,  much  of  that  portion  of  the  public  revenue 
which  consists  in  direct  taxation,  would  have  only  consisted  of  goods, 
which  there  would  have  been  a  general  combination  of  the  people 
not  to  buy,  and  even  of  the  brokers  not  to  sell.     Nor  would  this 
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operation  have  been  confined  to  direct  government  taxes.  The 
tithes,  of  course,  would  have  been  in  the  same  predicament ;  so 
would  the  parochial  rates ;  so,  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the 
time,  would  it  have  been  even  with  private  debts.  The  customs 
and  excise  must  have  fallen  off,  instantly  and  largely.  Their  pro- 
ceeds would  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  every  possible 
contrivance,  and  their  claims  would  soon  have  been  disregarded. 
There  would  have  been  a  general  withdrawraent  of  deposits  and 
balances  from  bankers*  hands,  and  the  cry  which  had  been  raised, 
*  To  stop  the  Duke,  go  for  gold, 'would  liave  echoed  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other, — a  more  potential  battle-cry  than  was  ever 
shouted  by  feudal  chieftain.  The  financial  Atlas,  who  bore  np  the 
funds  for  two  days,  must  have  found  the  world  upon  his  shoulders 
heavy  enough  to  cnish  him  in  less  than  two  weeks.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  workmen  must  have  been  discharged,  and  markets 
would  not  have  been  supplied.  Every  district  would  have  been 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources ;  the  only  authorities  in  the  country 
would  have  been  those  to  whom  the  people  yielded  a  voluntary 
obedience,  and  out  of  these  must  have  sprung  the  power  which 
should  create,  or  indicate,  the  future  government  of  the  country. 
There  is,  comparatively,  little  in  this  process  on  which  military 
force  could,  in  any  way,  be  brought  to  bear ;  it  could  not  have 
been  arrested  by  an  army  often  times  the  amount  of  that  at  present 
in  the  country  ;  they  might  have  held  a  few  towns  in  military 
occupation,  and  they  might  have  levied  plunder  and  forced  contri- 
butions; but  this  mode  of  ruling  Great  Britain  could  not  have 
lasted  long.  As  it  was,  the  military  were  of  little  account  in  the 
calculation.  The  power  which  has  been  described  would  have 
been  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  opposition,  until  it  was  above  the 
reach  of  their  control.  It  is  impalpable  and  impassable.  It  cannot 
be  arrested  by  the  constable,  nor  pierced  by  the  bayonet,  nor  de- 
molished by  whole  pares  of  artillery.  The  Great  Captain  might 
as  well  make  war  upon  the  electric  fluid.  It  would  elude  as  easily, 
and  yet  diffuse  itself  as  rapidly,  shock  as  violently,  and  destroy  as 
surely.  In  its  commencement  strictly  legal,  quiet,  and,  as  far  as 
submission  can  be  enforced,  obedient,  it  would  soon  have  displaced 
all  authority,  but  that  of  its  own  choice,  and  all  law  but  what  re- 
ceived its  own  sanction.  T'his  is  the  power  which  in  Ireland 
has  abolished  tithes.  It  would  have  been  tried  in  France,  two 
years  ago,  but  for  the  precipitation  which  brought  the  question 
between  Charles  X.  and  the  people  to  a  speedier  issue  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Some  illustrative  experiments,  on  a  small  scale 
indeed,  but  successfully,  have  been  made  in  one  or  two  of  the 
north-western  parishes  of  the  metropolis,  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
minor  nuisance  of  a  select  vestry.  The  public  mind  has  thus  been 
famiUarized  with  it,  and  familiarity  is  much  to  an  Englishman. 
Its  nature,  extent,  and  force,  have  been  frequently  adverted  to, 
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commonly  discussed,  and  are  generally  understood.  The  great 
capitalists  of  the  city,  and  those  who  like  little  satellites  swim 
in  their  orbits  and  shine  with  their  lustre,  affected  to  smile  at 
the  idea;  but  the  smile  was  only  affected.  There  were  those 
whom  the  symptoms  filled  with  dismay.  The  collection  of 
taxes  was  suspended  to  a  considerable  extent,  more  in  many 
large  towns  in  the  country  than  in  London  :  in  two  days  the 
incipient  demand  for  gold  at  the  Bank  withdrew  from  one  to 
two  millions  of  sovereigns ;  but  this  was  nothing  to  what  the  next 
few  days  would  have  done,  when  applications  must  have  come 
pouring  in  from  the  country,  with  a  rapidity  and  to  an  extent 
heretofore  unparalleled.  The  short-sighted  long-headedness  of 
George  Rose,  who  thought  to  bind  the  lower  classes  to  the  existing 
order  of  things,  by  providing  for  the  investment  of  the  Savings 
Banks  deposits  in  public  securities,  (and  those  deposits  now 
amount  to  sixteen  millions,)  gave  those  classes  a  direct  power  in 
this  novel  species  of  conflict,  of  which  they  were  about  generally 
to  avail  themselves.  In  short,  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  revolu- 
tion ;  of  revolution  not  accomplished  by  physical  force,  but  by 
public  opinion,  acting  on  the  facilities  afforded  for  its  efficient,  its 
irresistible  expression,  in  a  great  commercial  country.  The  de- 
monstration of  this  power  was  checked  at  the  very  outset  by  the 
revival  of  the  nation's  hopes.  They  will  never  forget  that  it 
exists;  and  that,  when  they  are  generally  agreed,  it  is  in  their 
possession. 

The  House  of  Commons,  in  this  emergency,  did  all  that  could 
be  required  of  it,  or  effected  by  it.  The  majority  were  faithful  to 
the  pledges  under  which  they  were  chosen.  Their  prompt  address 
to  the  king,  no  doubt,  presented  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
jected administration.  But  the  great  battle  could  not  have  been 
fought  by  them.  Had  the  ministerial  arrangements  proceeded, 
they  would  have  been  either  corrupted,  intimidated,  or  dissolved. 
A  dissolution  was  indeed  the  universal  expectation.  In  that  case 
the  people  would  have  been  left  for  months  without  representatives. 
Their  petitions  for  the  stoppage  of  supplies,  or  the  appointment  of 
parliamentary  commissioners,  would  have  been  scattered  to  the 
winds.  There  would  have  been  no  interposing  body  between 
them  and  absolute  rule.  They  depended,  therefore,  not  on  their 
representatives,  however  firm,  but  on  themselves. 

Another  effect  of  that  eventful  fortnight  is  to  raise  our  admi- 
ration of  the  national  character.  The  people  felt  that  they  could 
afford  to  be  calm,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  strength.  The  old, 
brutal  Church  and  King  populace  seems  to  be  extinct.  In  all 
our  large  towns  there  are  doubtless  thieves  and  wretches  in 
abundance,  ever  ready  for  plunder  and  mischief.  But  generally, 
and  especially  in  the  metropolis,  during  the  period  on  which  we 
are  commenting,  they  found  no  opportunity  for  transgressing 
beyond  their  usual  bounds.     Everything  seemed  quiet  and  peace- 
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ful,  till  you  looked  in  people's  faces,  and  heard  their  voices.  And 
then  it  was  not  violence  that  you  perceived,  but  high  excitement 
and  deliberate  resolve.  There  was  no  need,  as  so  often,  on  former 
occasions,  to  fence  and  guard  the  avenues  to  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons.  There  was  no  throwing  of  stones,  nor  breaking 
of  windows.  Thirty  years  ago,  we  remember  the  presence  of 
John  Thelwall  in  Norwich,  as  a  lecturer  on  Roman  History, 
furnishing  excuse  to  a  Tory  mob  for  a  far  greater  amount  of  out- 
rage than  has  been  occasioned  in  London  by  all  the  agitations 
and  disappointments  connected  with  the  Reform  Bill,  from  its  in- 
troduction into  the  legislature  fifteen  months  ago.  We  doubt 
whether  at  any  of  the  recent  meetings,  at  some  or  other  of  which 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have 
probably  been  present,  any  exhortation  to  outrage  would  not  have 
put  the  orator  himself  in  more  personal  peril  than  any  body  else. 
He  would  infallibly  have  been  set  down  for  a  spy.  This  is  a  fact 
worth  remarking.  The  more  so  as  it  is  coupled  with  another  as 
unprecedented,  we  mean  the  strong  language  held  at  many  of 
these  meetings  as  to  existing  institutions,  arrangements,  and 
offices,  even  the  oldest  and  the  highest.  Some  of  the  journals 
have  attempted  to  manufacture,  with  the  aid  of  misrepresentation, 
out  of  language  of  this  description,  grave  accusations  against  in- 
dividuals and  bodies,  which  can  only  be  grave  to  those  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  the  perversion.  But  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  embalm  the  lies  of  the  day,  even  for  contradiction.  No 
art  can  falsify  the  broad  fact  of  the  admirable  behaviour  of  the 
people ;  nor  should  it  be  unremembered  that  the  great  merit  of 
this  conduct  belongs  to  the  poorer,  the  less  educated,  the  working 
classes.  And  the  merit  is  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  they  will  gain 
little  or  nothing  from  the  Bill,  as  to  the  direct  and  immediate 
bestowment  of  the  suffrage.  They  are  not  to  be  raised  by  it  into 
the  dignity  of  citizenship  ;  and  it  is  not  yet  conceded  that  they 
ever  shall.  They  have  the  virtue  to  co  operate  for  the  extension 
of  the  rights  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  erection,  by  their 
means,  of  a  better  constituency,  though  on  themselves  is  to  remain 
the  ban  and  the  brand  of  exclusion.  Their  day  will  come,  and 
they  deserve  it.  Their  peaceful  and  yet  determined  demeanour 
throughout  this  season  of  storm  and  peril  shows  a  degree  of  in- 
telligence which  is  surely  adequate  to  the  task  of  choosing  a  trust- 
worthy representative  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  some  occasions,  the  feelings  of  assembled  multitudes,  so  far 
from  degenerating  towards  brute  violence,  ascended  into  some- 
thing of  a  solemn,  and  even  of  a  religious  character.  We  have 
inserted  a  Reform  Song,  which  might  rather  be  called  a  hymn, 
written,  we  believe,  for  a  local  Union  by  a  well-known  cor- 
respondent of  ours,  which  well  harmonizes  with  the  spirit  of  many 
of  the  meetings  that  have  taken  place,  and  which,  if  produced  at 
p.n  earlier  period,  would  probably  have  come  into  general  use» 
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The  *  Gathering  of  the  Unions,'  the  worthy  welcome  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men  to  their  banded  brethren  as  they  arrived 
on  the  plain,  in  the  great  Birmingham  meetings,  is  as  poetical  in 
its  construction  as  elevated  in  its  spirit,  and  breathes  the  feelings 
of  those  who  are  leagued  in  what  may  truly  be  called  a  holy 
cause. 

'  Lo  !  we  answer !  see,  we  come  ! 

Quick  at  Freedom's  holy  call, 
We  come  !  we  come  I  we  come  !  we  come  ! 

To  do  the  glorious  work  of  all ; 
And  hark !  we  raise  from  sea  lo  sea. 

The  sacred  watchword,  Liberty  ! 

*  God  is  our  guide  I  from  field,  from  wave. 

From  plough,  from  anvil,  and  from  loom. 
We  come,  our  country's  rights  to  save, 
>  And  speak  a  tyrant  faction's  doom  : 
And  hark  !  we  raise  from  sea  to  sea, 

The  sacred  watchword,  Liberty ! 

*  God  is  our  guide  !  no  swords  we  draw, 
■   We  kindle  not  war's  battle  fires  ; 

By  union,  justice,  reason,  law. 

We  claim  the  birthright  of  our  sires, 
We  raise  the  watchword  Liberty — 

We  will,  we  will,  we  will  be  free.* 

The  heart  of  our  excellent  friend,  Hugh  Hutton,  of  the  Old 
Meeting,  Birmingham,  must  have  swelled  in  his  bosom,  when,  on 
behalf  of  the  mighty  myriads  around  him,  he  blessed  the  God  of 
heaven  for  averting  from  our  land  the  confusion  which  had  been 
impending.  How  like  the  roll  of  the  billows  of  a  wide  sea  on  a 
long  and  echoing  coast,  or  the  multitudinous  choruses  which  were 
heard  by  the  exile  of  Patmos,  during  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
must  have  been  the  deep  murmured  response  of  that  immense 
assemblage  ! 

How  long  will  it  be  before  we  may  speak  of  the  nation,  the 
people,  the  many,  without  there  being  any  antithetical  term  to 
words  which  ought  to  be  all-comprehensive  ?  Better  were  it  for 
the  few  if  the  many  were  all.  But  this  is  the  very  question  now 
at  issue  ;  or  rather,  the  ultimate  principle  which  has  raised  that 
question;  and  which  is,  indeed,  none  other  than  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood.  Reform  is  one  phasis  of  the 
universal  struggle  between  appropriation  and  community,  domi- 
nation and  freedom,  class  privilege  and  public  right,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  individuals,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  There  can  be  no  doubt  generally  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  the  tendency  of  events  and  the  plan  of  Providence 
ultimately  to  decide. 

But  with  the  intelligence  of  the  community  clearly  against  them, 
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on  the  question  of  true  or  false  in  theory, — and  with  the  feeling  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  strongly  against  them,  on  the 
question  of  good  or  bad,  beneficial  or  intolerable,  in  practice, — the 
aristocracy  had  a  very  plain  path  to  pursue,  that  of  securing  to 
themselves  gratitude,  and  honourable  influence  by  a  graceful  and 
timely  concession  to  the  public  wish.  They  have  unhappily  taken 
a  different  course :  many  of  them  have  assumed  a  tone  of  defiance 
and  scorn  which  could  not  but  provoke  retort,  others  have  irri- 
tated by  an  obstinate,  quibbling,  inconsistent,  and  vexatious 
opposition  to  what  might  be  delayed  but  could  not  be  defeated  ; 
all  the  mean  arts  of  intrigue  and  treachery  have  been  unblushingly 
practised  by  members  of  that  class  which  arrogates  the  pre- 
eminent possession  of  personal  honour  and  dignity.  The  aris- 
tocracy will  never  again  occupy  an  influential  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  country.  It  had  its  three  warnings,  they  were  disre- 
garded, and  nothing  remains  but  paralysis  and  death.  The 
immediate  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  his  declaration  of 
hostility  to  reform,  in  November  1830,  was  the  first  wa+ning. 
The  victory  of  po[)ular  enthusiasm  over  every  kind  of  corruption, 
influence  and  intimidation,  in  the  elections  last  summer,  was 
the  second :  and  the  third  followed  in  the  ignominy  into  which 
the  Bishops  plunged  themselves,  their  order,  and  their  church,  by 
their  votes  in  that  memorable  division  in  which  they  turned  the 
majority  against  the  bill.  There  was  enough  to  make  the  Peerage 
pause,  and  not  madly  cast  itself  and  drag  the  very  throne  along 
with  it,  into  the  abyss  of  popular  odium  and  execration.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  refusal  of  the  King  to  create  peers  was 
only  weakness,  acted  upon  by  hostile  influences ;  but,  for  the  time, 
the  people  believed  it  to  have  been  treachery,  and  his  unprece- 
dented popularity  was  in  an  instant  annihilated.  The  impres- 
sion can  never  be  obliterated.  The  tremendous  perils  to  which 
the  country  was  exposed,  and  the  actual  evils  which  were  pro- 
duced, by  the  defeat  of  ministers  in  the  Lords,  and  their 
virtual  dismissal  by  the  King,  can  never  be  forgotten.  Who 
could  avoid  asking  whether  there  ought  anywhere  to  exist  such  a 
power  for  mischief?  Hereditary  legislation  and  hereditary  sove- 
reignty became  exposed  to  '  obstinate  questionings,'  which  are 
still  working,  and  long  will  work,  in  men's  minds.  The  people 
doubt,  and  they  will  be  resolved.  Excitement  will  cool,  and  irri- 
tation pass  away,  and  insults  be  forgotten,  but  inquiries  have  been 
started  which  will  only  conclude  in  full  investigation,  and  decision. 
A  headstrong  faction  has  provoked  the  analysis  of  prescription, 
and  the  bringing  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  and  re- 
publicanism, to  the  only  test  which  a  people  accustomed  to 
thought  and  discussion  can  permanently  acknowledge,  the  Test 
of  Utility. 

During  these  eventful  days,  the  Political  Unions,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  the  country,  were  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  persons,  of 
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all  ranks  and  classes  in  society ;  many  of  whom  had  before  been 
doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  associations.  Their  im- 
portance was  now  manifest.  They  served  as  rallying  points,  around 
which  gathered  almost  all  who  were  not  content  passively  to  await 
the  result,  whatever  that  result  might  be.  Many  whose  station 
(as  Members  of  Parliament  for  instance),  or  whose  general  notions 
and  habits  (as  the  Quakers  *)  had  made  them  hitherto  keep  aloof, 
now  felt  that  the  threatened  safety  of  the  country  was  paramount 
to  all  such  considerations  :  at  the  office  of  one  Union  alone,  the 
enrolment  went  on,  for  ten  days,  at  the  rate  of  1500  a-day. 
Slight  as  is  the  degree  of  organization  which  the  laws  allow  to 
political  associations,  it  is  still  so  much  better  than  individual 
action,  or  evanescent  meetings,  that  multitudes  hastened  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  They  looked  to  the  Unions  as  the  hope  and 
stay  of  the  Country  in  the  coming  confusion,  which  we  believe 
they  were  mainly  instrumental  in  averting.     The  promptness  with 

•  We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  printed  defence  pat  forth  by  two  highly 
rexpectable  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  against  tome  aspersions  which  had 
been  cast  on  those  of  their  body  who  joined  the  Birmingham  Political  Union. 

'  We  should  be  extremely  sorry  were  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world,  that  there 
existed  anything  either  in  the  principles,  or  the  practice  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
which  forbids  its  memliers  from  joining  their  fellow  countrymen  in  a  peaceal>le  «>• 
operation  for  the  recovery  of  their  political  rights ;  and  that,  at  the  present  crisis, 
It  should  be  thought  that  they  did  not,  as  a  body,  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
almost  unanimous  desire  of  the  nation  for  Parliamentary  Keforra,  on  which  so  many 
of  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity  depend  ;  or  were  unwilling,  as  far  as  is  oon> 
sisteat  with  the  peaceable  principles  of  the  Gospel,  to  share  in  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  attendant  on  the  effort  for  obtaining  it. 

'  We  consider  it  a  libel  on  the  Society  to  impute  to  it  principles,  which  forbid  ita 
Members,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  from  associating  with  their  fellow  countrymen, 
in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  d(x;trines  of  the  Gospel,  which  they  deem 
the  most  conducive  to  the  public  good.  We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  defend  all 
the  past  proceedings  of  the  Political  Union  ;  but  we  assert,  without  fear  of  contr»- 
diction,  that  the  main  object  for  which  it  was  formed,  and  the  sole  object  for  which 
we  have  joined  it,  is  one  which  nine-tenths  of  the  Members  of  our  Society  cordially 
approve  ;  while,  in  its  rules  and  regtilations,  we  find  nothing  which  a  Christian  can 
condemn. 

'  Can  anything  more  eflfectually  tend  to  secure  peaceful  obedience  to  the  laws,  at  the 
present  awful  crisis,  and  during  the  still  more  fearful  times  which  we  have  reason 
to  dread,  than  the  influence  of  an  association,  comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the  lower 
and  a  lai^  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  and  binding  its  members  to  such  a  line  of 
conduct  as  this  ?  We  think  not;  and  we  have  therefore  felt  it  a  duty  to  give  it 
our  feeble  support,  by  enrolling  our  names  among  its  members  ;  and  in  doing  so, 
we  have  acted  in  the  manner  most  conducive,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  great  end  of 
averting  the  evils  which  threaten  our  beloved  country. 

'  So  far  from  repenting  the  act,  we  feel  convinced,  on  the  most  mature  reflection, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  what  has  since  occurred,  that  it  was  not  only  right  in 
Itself,  but  that  the  great  accession  to  the  Union  which  took  place,  was  peculiarly  well 
timed.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  condemn  others  who  take  different  views,  and  have 
adopted  another  line  of  conduct ;  we  allow  them  the  same  freedom  of  judgment, 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves;  efforts  of  various  kinds  may  all  work  in  harmony 
to  promote  the  same  great  object ;  but  we  earnestly  entreat  all  those  persons, 
whether  members  of  our  own,  or  any  other  Society,  who  have  hitherto  been  satis- 
fied in  doing  nothing,  to  ask  themselves  the  serious  question,  whether,  at  such  a 
period,  they  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and  a  Christian,  if  they  any  longer  with- 
hold their  public  support  from  the  cause  of  peace,  order,  and  social  improvement  ?' 
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which  they  were  assembled,  the  singleness  of  direction  which  their 
efforts  took,  leading  the  universal  cry  of  the  country  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Earl  Grey,  the  plainness  and  decision  with  which  they 
gave  such  expression  as  the  law  allows  to  the  determination  of 
commencing  a  passive  resistance  to  any  other  administration, 
showed  them  the  apt  and  ready  organs  of  that  resistless  national 
power,  which  has  been  described  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nature  and  advantages  of  these 
societies  may  now  become  better  understood.  They  have  done 
much  good,  and  they  might  have  done  much  more,  but  for  the 
uninquiring  prejudice,  which  has,  to  so  large  an  extent,  deprived 
them  of  the  co-operation  of  the  middle  classes.  We  could 
specify  some  signal  instances  of  their  beneficial  influence  on  the 
spirit,  opinions,  and  desires  of  those  poorer  classes  who  have  con- 
stituted their  chief  numerical  strength.  We  know  that  they  have 
done  much  in  abating  the  mutually  hostile  feelings  which  had 
sprung  up  between  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
They  have  afforded  facilities  for  '  the  diffusion  of  sound  moral  and 
political  information,'  to  an  unexampled  extent.  They  have 
done  that  practically,  about  which  too  many  Christian  congrega- 
tions only  theorize — they  have  brought  together  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  those  who  think  and  those  who  toil, 
with  mutual  confidence,  to  teach  and  to  be  taught,  to  inquire, 
discuss,  resolve,  and  act,  on  the  ground  of  common  equality  and 
fraternal  union.  It  may  yet  appear  that  they  have  even  a  greater 
merit  than  that  of  strengthening  the  people  to  obtain  the  Reform 
Bill ;  the  merit  of  preparing  and  qualifying  the  people  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  bill  when  obtained,  so  as  to  derive  from  it  those 
advantages  of  good  government,  without  which  it  is  only  so  much 
wasted  parchment. 

But  the  great  inference  of  all,  from' these  occurrences,  is  the  im- 
mense importance,  the  absolute  and  urgent  necessity  of  providing 
for  universal  public  instruction.  Not  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  merely,  not  that  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  but  political  instruction,  that  is  to  say,  the  principles  of 
social  morality.  This  is  the  instruction  for  which  millions  are  crav- 
ing, and  to  withhold  or  impede  the  supply  is  most  perilous.  Every 
topic  on  which  we  have  hitherto  dwelt,  the  magnitude  of  the  power 
which  the  people  have  discovered  that  they  possess,  the  quietness, 
promptness^  and  determination  with  which  they  Avere  about  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  power,  the  feelings  which  have  been  ex- 
cited and  the  questions  which  have  been  raised,  by  the  blind  self- 
ishness and  pride  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  habit  which,  in  self- 
defence  has  been  generated  of  political  association, — all  are  so 
many  cogent  arguments  for  carrying  the  general  information  of  the 
people  to  the  highest  attainable  point.  The  wisest  thing  which 
can  be  done,  is  the  instant  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge.   The 
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schoolmaster  must  be  abroad  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper.     The 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  has  failed  of  its 
original  object,  by  the  exclusion  of  those  topics  about  which  people 
care  the  most.   The  large  circulation  of  their  publications  may  have 
equalled  the  expectation  of  its  founders,  but  it  is  very  much  amongst 
a  different  description  of  persons  from  that  which  they  had  princi- 
pally intended  to  benefit :  it  is  amongst  the  middle  classes,  who  have 
also  in  addition,  a  sight  at  least  of  the  newspapers.   The  books  and 
journals  which  shall  enlighten  the  whole  mass  of  the  community 
must  have  an  ample  proportion  of  political  discussion  and  informa- 
tion blended  with  the  other  knowledge  which  they  communicate. 
The  want  exists  so  strongly  and  so  largely,  that  provision,  such  as  it 
is,  is  continually  made  for  it,  in  open  defiance  of  the  law.  This  state 
of  things  is  full  of  mischief;  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  repeal  of 
the  duties  which  render  newspapers  so  expensive,  and  affording 
similar  facilities  to  those  which  exist  in  America  for  the  circu- 
lation of  journals.     So  much  knowledge  has  been  gained,  as  to 
make  the  communication  of  as  much  more  as  can  be  imparted, 
a  measure  not  only  of  kindness,  biit  of  prudence ;   not  merely  a 
good,  but  a  necessity.    We  trust  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
will  not  close  without  this  supplement  to  the  Reform  Bill.     The 
next  step  in  the  order  of  creation  to  the  production  of  a  world  is 
to  say  '  let  there  be  light,'  without  which,  that  world  were  but  a 
shapeless  mass  of  conflicting  elements. 

So  much  power  has  been  discovered,  that  the  knowledge  for  its 
guidance  cannot  be  too  rapidly  or  extensively  generated.  A  fear- 
ful amount  of  distress  and  suffering  must  have  ensued  from  the 
exercise  of  that  power ;  it  was  a  last  resource,  a  desperate  remedy  ; 
and  the  possibility  of  an  appeal  to  it  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded  against.  It  was  only  not  worse  than  the  reign  of  terror, 
which  would  have  been  the  alternative.  The  eflicient  preventive 
can  only  be  found  in  the  recognition  of  the  people's  rights,  the 
enlightenment  of  their  minds,  and  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition. Every  man  who  can  in  any  degree  promote  these  objects 
should  put  forth  his  strength  to  the  work  which  God  hath  given 
him  to  do. 


DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  AMERICANS*. 

America — the  nursery  of  civil  freedom ;  the  growing  and  vigorous 
disproof  of  the  theory  of  the  necessity  of  leavening  the  reason  and 
the  demands  of  the  present  age,  by  an  anomalous  admixture  with 
the  opinions  and  institutions  which  were  wisdom  to  our  fore- 
fathers, but  for  the  present  state  of  society  are  worse  than  foolish- 
ness ; — that  gigantic  territory  which  lay  unknown  for  ages,  ripen- 
ing for  the  dominion  of  civilized  man,  and  which  less  than  three 

*  By  Mrs.  Trollope.    2  vols. 
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centuries  has  sufficed  to  transform,  from  an  unbroken  forest,  to 
the  home  of  twelve  millions  of  human  beings,  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of,   and  acknowledging  their  derivation   from,  an  island, 
which,  had  we  the  desiderated  lever  of  Archimedes,  might  be  set 
down  in  one  of  its  unoccupied    prairie-meadows,   without  dis- 
placing a  living  thing — this  country,  as  vast  and  as  important  in 
its  moral  as  in  its  physical  aspect,  presents  to  every  intelligent 
mind  a  subject  of  contemplation  and  curiosity  which  constantly 
demand  materials  and  knowledge.     As  yet  this  demand  has  been 
but  scantily  answered.     It  has  unfortunately  chanced  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  descriptions  of  the  United  States  have  been 
those  of  persons  either  of  small  intellect,  and  incapable,  with  their 
best  efforts,  of  judging  between  that  which  is  essential  and  that 
which   is  accidental,  as  instance   Basil  Hall ;  or,    worse,   those 
whose  prejudices  make  their  principles,   and  whose  long- formed 
habits  of  subserviency  make  them  fancy  servility  refinement,  and 
its  absence  coarseness  :  and  of  this  latter  class  is  the  author  before 
us.     We  are  always  sorry  to  see  any  species  of  talent  wasted  ; 
and  it  was  with  this  feeling  we  laid  down  the  two  volumes  of  Mrs, 
Trollope.    The  descriptions  are  spirited,  and  the  style  so  easy  and 
pleasant,  that  she  would  seem  to  possess  every  mechanical  facility 
for  recording,  amusingly,  any  and  all  the   adventures  which  fate 
or  her  own  good  pleasure  may  induce  her  to  try.     But  here  ends 
all  of  praise  which  can  be  accorded  to  this  book.     It  abounds  in 
misrepresentations,  which  we  cannot  but  think  wilful,   and   the 
deductions  from  which  are  as  spiteful  as  they  are  imbecile.     To 
cover  the   rancour  of  her   dislike  to  republicanism,  the  author 
makes  a  sort  of  confession  that  she  had  herself  a  leaning  to  what 
she  wittily  calls  sedition,  before  she  saw  in  America  the  lament- 
able effects  of  freedom  and  competence  ;  which  bad  effect  she 
makes  to  consist  in  certain  coarsenesses  of  manner  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  which,  as  they  do  not  happen  to  be  of 
precisely  the  same  sort  as  those  of  the  corresponding  rank  here, 
excite  the  good  lady's  spleen  to  the  utmost ;  but  which,  after  all, 
were  the  habits  and  manners  of  those  good  old  times,  of  which 
Mrs.  Trollope  is,  doubtless,  an  especial  admirer.     She  admits  that 
the  best  society  in  America  equals,  in  refinement  of  manner,  even 
that  of  the  *  old  countrie  ;'   while  in  no  class  is  to  be  found  the 
empty-headedness,  which  forms  the  grand  characteristic  of  our 
sleek-mannered  aristocracy. 

'  The  total  and  universal  want  of  manners,  both  in  males  and 
females,  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  was  constantly  endeavouring  to 
account  for  it.  It  certainly  does  not  proceed  from  want  of  in- 
tellect. I  have  listened  to  much  dull  and  heavy  conversation  in 
America,  but  rarely  to  any  that  I  could  strictly  call  silly.'  ♦  They 
appear  to  me  to  have  clear  heads  and  active  intellects  ;  are  more 
ignorant  on  subjects  that  are  only  of  conventional  value  than  on 
such  as  are  of  intrinsic  importance.' — (Vol.  i.,  p.  63.) 
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This  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  continual  reiteration  of 
the  utter  nothingness  of  the  women  :  *  in  America,  where  women 
are  guarded  by  a  seven-fold  shield  of  habitual  insignificance,' — 
p.  90;  an  odd  sort  of  shield  that;  again: — *  It  is  obvious,  that 
the  ladies  who  are  brought  up  amongst  them  cannot  have  leisure 
for  any  development  of  the  mind  :  it  is,  in  fact,  out  of  the  question ; 
and,  remembering  this,  it  is  more  surprising  that  some  among 
them  should  be  very  pleasing,  than  that  none  should  be  highly 
instructed.' — (p.  81.) 

Presently,  forgetting,  we  suppose,  all  she  had  said  about  the 
neglect  of  the  women's  minds,  the  good  lady  attempts  to  be  very 
satirical  on  the  extent  of  the  education  they  receive. 

'  I  attended  the  annual  public  exhibition  at  this  school,  and  per- 
ceived, with  some  surprise,  that  the  higher  branchesof  science  were 
among  the  studies  of  the  pretty  creatures  I  saw  assembled  there. 
One  lovely  girl  of  sixteen  took  her  detjree  in  mathematics,  and 
another  was  examined  in  moral  philosophy.  They  blushed  so 
sweetly,  and  looked  so  beautifully  puzzled  and  confounded,  that 
it  might  have  been  difficult  for  an  abler  judge  than  1  was  to  decide 
how  lar  they  merited  the  diploma  they  received.  This  method  of 
letting  young  ladies  graduate,  and  granting  them  diplomas  oq 
quitting  the  establishment,  was  quite  new  to  me.' — (p.  114.) 

Here  the  ridicule  is  intended  to  fall  on  the  words, — *  pretty 
creatures,  lovely  girl,'  &c. :  if  there  is  no  absurdity  in  the  fact 
slated,  we  cannot  perceive  that  it  makes  any  diflference  whether 
the  pupils  were  pretty  creatures  or  ugly  creatures,  boys  or  girls  ; 
but  it  was  an  opportunity  of  blame,  and  that  is  Mrs.  Trollope's 
object ;  in  fact,  towards  the  end  of  her  book  she  distinctly  declares 
her  dislike  to  every  thing  American. 

*  1  do  not  like  them,*I  do  not  like  their  principles,  I  do  not  like 
their  manners,  I  do  not  like  their  opinions  ;  both  as  a  woman, 
and  as  a  stranger,  it  might  be  unseemly  for  me  to  say  that  I  do 
not  like  their  government,  and  therefore  I  will  not  say  so.' 

This  is  about  as  logical  as  the  old  rhyme, — 

'.I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, 
Only  this  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell !' 

Only  that  '  the  reason  why,'  we  doubt  not  our  author  could  tell,  if 
she  would. 

'  The  immense  superiority  of  the  American  to  the  British  navy 
was  a  constant  theme,  and  to  this  I  always  listened,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  silence.  But  the  favourite,  the  constant,  the  universal 
sneer  that  met  me  every  where,  was  on  our  old-fashioned  attach- 
ments to  things  obsolete.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  soothing 
the  idea  seems,  that  they  are  more  modern,  more  advanced,  than 
England.     Our  classic  literature,  our  princely  dignities,  our  noble 
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institutions,  are  all  gone-by  relics  of  the  darU  ages.  This,  and 
the  vastness  of  their  naked  territory,  make  up  the  flattering 
unction  which  is  laid  upon  the  soul,  as  an  antidote  to  the  little 
misgivings  which  from  time  to  time  arise,  lest  their  large  country 
be  not  of  quite  so  much  importance  among  the  nations,  as  a 
certain  paltry,  old-fashioned  little  place  that  they  wot  of.' 
—(p.  225.) 

*  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  they  meant  by  their 
glorious  institutions ;  and  it  is  with  no  afi'ectation  of  ignorance 
that  1  profess  I  never  could  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  which  is,  however,  on  the  lip  of  every  American,  when  he 
talks  of  his  country.' — (p,  227.) 

*  Their  unequalled  freedom,  I  think,  I  understand  better.  Their 
code  of  common  law  is  built  upon  ours;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween us  is  this, — in  England  the  laws  are  acted  upon,  in  America 
they  are  not.'— (p.  228.) 

In  discussing  questions  relating  to  their  government,  and  its 
effects  on  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  resorts  to  the  old  expedient  of  taking  benefit  of  sanctuary, 
and  deprecating  criticism,  on  the  plea  of  sex;  now,  if  she  under- 
stand the  subjects  upon  which  she  attempts  to  write,  there  surely 
needs  no  apology  for  stating  her  opinion ;  if  she  were  conscious 
that  she  did  not  understand  them,  it  would  have  been  wise  to 
have  left  them  untouched.  The  old  custom  of  making  gentle 
critiques  for  gentle  authors  is,  we  hope,  falling  fast  into  disuse ; 
and  women,  as  well  as  men,  must  be  content  that  their  works, 
and  not  themselves,  form  the  subject  of  judgment.  Let  both  one 
and  the  other  write  only  of  what  they  feel  and  understand  ;  the  time 
is  passed  for  the  toleration  of  crudeness  and  vapidity  under  shelter 
of  either  sex  or  rank. 

Here  is  one  of  those  sweeping  decisions  in  which  our  author 
loves  to  indulge ;  its  severity  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  saving 
clause  of  which  we  have  spoken  : — 

*  All  the  freedom  enjoyed  in  America,  beyond  what  is  enjoyed 
in  England,  is  enjoyed  solely  by  the  disorderly,  at  the  expense  of 
the  orderly  ;  and  were  I  a  stout  knight,  either  of  the  sword  or  of 
the  pen,  I  would  fearlessly  throw  down  my  gauntlet,  and  challenge 
the  whole  Republic  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but  being,  as  I  am,  a 
feeble  looker  on,  with  a  needle  for  my  spear,  and  '^  1  talk,"  for  my 
device,  1  must  be  contented  with  the  power  of  stating  the  fact, 
perfectly  certain  that  I  shall  be  contradicted  by  one  loud  shout 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.'  (p.  148.) 

As  an  amusing  instance  of  the  determination  to  find  fault,  of 
pretended  humility,  and  of  inconsequent  conclusion,  take  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

'If  I  mistake  not,  every  debate  I  listened  to  in  the  American 
Congress  was  upon  one  and  the  same  subject ;  namely,  the  entire 
independence  of  each  individual  state,  with  regard  to  the  federal 
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government.  The  jealousy  on  this  point  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
strongest  political  feeling  that  ever  got  possession  of  the  mind  of 
man.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  question.  I 
speak  solely  of  the  very  singular  effect  of  seeing  man  after  man 
start  eagerly  to  his  feet,  to  declare  that  the  greatest  injury,  the 
basest  injustice,  the  most  obnoxious  tyranny,  that  could  be  prac- 
tised against  the  state  of  which  he  was  a  member,  would  be  a  vote 
of  a  few  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  roads 
or  canals,  or  for  drainage,  or,  in  short,  for  any  purpose  of  improve- 
ment whatsoever. 

•  One  great  boast  of  the  country  is,  that  they  have  no  national 
debt,  or  that  they  shall  have  none  in  two  years.  This  seems  not 
very  wonderful,  considering  their  productive  tariff,  and  that  the 
income  paid  to  their  president  is  6000/.  per  annum,  other  salaries 
being  in  proportion,  and  internal  improvements,  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  treasury,  being  voted  unconstitutional.'   (p.  21.) 

'  This  seems  not  very  wonderful,  considering' — but  the  wonder 
consists  in  the  consideration  that  this  immense  country  is  governed, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  its  inhabitants,  at  a  cost  of  a  trifling 

f>art  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  misgovernment  of  the  'old  fashioned 
ittle  place.'  But  the  lady  thinks  an  enormous  taxation  an  advan- 
tage, which,  to  be  duly  appreciated,  needs  but  to  be  lost. 

'The  low  rate  of  taxation,  too,  unquestionably  permits  a  more 
rapid  accumulation  of  individual  wealth  than  with  us;  but  till  I 
had  travelled  through  America,  I  had  no  idea  how  much  of  the 
money  collected  in  taxes  returns  among  the  people,  not  only  in  the 
purchase  of  what  their  industry  furnishes,  but  in  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  what  is  furnished.  Were  1  an  English  legislator,  in- 
stead of  sending  sedition  to  the  Tower,  I  would  send  her  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  United  States.' 

Our  author,  after  making  a  comparison  between  Ix>ndon  or 
Paris,  and  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union,  of  course  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter,  makes  this  very  candid  acknowledgment: 
'  Now  God  forbid  that  any  reasonable  American  (of  whom  there 
are  so  many  millions)  should  ever  come  to  ask  me  what  I  mean  ; 
1  should  find  it  very  difficult,  nay,  perhaps,  utterly  impossible  to 
explain  myself 

Mrs.  Trollope  pays  her  tribute  of  high  admiration  to  the  talents 
of  that  star  of  the  west.  Dr.  Channing. 

*  As  a  preacher  he  has,  perhaps,  hardly  a  rival  anywhere.  This 
gentleman  is  an  Unitarian,  and  1  was  informed  by  several  persons 
well  acquainted  with  the  literary  characters  of  the  country,  that 
nearly  all  their  distinguished  men  were  of  this  persuasion.'  (p.  156.) 

She  is,  and  most  justly,  disgusted  with  their  cant  about  religious 
matters,  with  the  hypocrisy  of  the  teachers,  and  the  imbecile  cre- 
dulity of  the  taught.  But  before  we  can  allow  this  to  be  a  national 
trait  of  the  Americans  only,  we  must  find  our  own  sectarians  won- 
derfully altered. 
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It  has  been  said,  that  absence  strengthens  strong  feelings,  and 
weakens  weak  ones  :  travel  has  an  analogous  effect  in  increasing 
prejudice,  where  it  already  exists,  or  in  enlarging  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  are  capable  of  loving  truth  for  itself:  in  this  class, 
we  fear,  the  author  of  these  volumes  cannot  j  et  be  placed.  She 
can  see  but  one  side  of  a  question;  and  that,  unfortunately,  is  not 
the  fairest  or  the  happiest  side.  The  world  might  be  divided  into 
those  whose  eye  rests  first  on  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  every 
object,  moral  or  physical,  which  can  be  presented  to  it ;  and  with 
whom  to  see  evil,  is  to  bend  their  minds  to  its  removal :  or,  the 
larger  number,  those  who  would  hide,  rather  than  eradicate  abuse ; 
with  whom  ignorance  is,  if  not  bliss,  at  least  content,  and  whose 
capacity  of  admiring  stands  always  on  the  defensive,  while  their 
critical  faculties  are  more  readily  roused  to  irritation,  than  their 
admiring  ones  to  imitation  of  any  good,  national  or  individual, 
which  they  do  not  themselves  possess.  But  these  also,  like  every 
thing  else,  may  do  good  in  their  generation.  And  so  we  hope 
Mrs.  Trollope's  lucubrations  may  become  useful,  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  subjects  which  cannot  be  too  much  canvassed,  though  we 
cannot  but  express  a  wish  that  her  next  performance  may  be  on 
a  subject,  which,  not  calling  for  the  expression  of  her  political  an- 
tipathies, may  allow  us  unreservedly  to  admire  her  power  of  facile 
and  graceful  composition. 


ARCHDEACON  GLOVER  AND  THE  BOTTLE  IMP. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

In  the  Record  Newspaper  of  April  2Gth,  there  is  reference  made 
to  a  placard  which  runs  thus  : — '  Theatre,  North  Walsham.     By 
desire  of  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Glover,  on  Tuesday,  10th  of  April, 
1832,  the  grand  romantic  melo-drama,  called  The  Bottle  Imp, 
&c.  &c.'     And  this  said  placard  has  called  forth  sundry  violent 
animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  the  worthy  archdeacon,  which 
are  unjust  to  himself  and  injurious  in   their  consequences.     We 
should  have  passed  them  by  unnoticed,  did  there  not  appear  in 
the   same  paper,  a  letter  on    '  Theatrical  Profanations,'   which, 
however  we  may  differ  in  opinion  with  the  writer,  is  evidently  the 
result  of  an  earnest  truthful  spirit,  anxious  to   make  itself  known 
for  the  good  of  society.     We  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  lists  with 
the  editor  ; — with  the  mere  railer  we  have  nothing  to  do.     A  well 
intentioned  arguer,  whose  wish  is  to  do  all  in  the  spirit  of  charity, 
has  as  little  chance  with  such,  as  a  practised  fencer  with   an  in- 
temperate novice.     While  the  one  pays  due  deference  to  the  rules 
of  his  art,  the  other  rushes   madly  on,  without  any  temper,  save 
what  is  in  his  weapon,  or  any  courtesy,  when  that  has  failed  him. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  shows,  out  of  an  honest 
zeal,  his  indignation  at  what  he  considers  *  a  component  part  of 
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our  national  guilt,'  though  we  question  its  being  *  a  zeal  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.'  Without  entering  deeply  into  the  matter  of 
the  suitability  ot  dramatic  representation  to  the  moral  wants  of 
the  community,  he  comments  on  the  impropriety  of  the  subjects 
introduced,  and  selects  the  opera  of  •  Robert  le  Diable,'  as  the 
most  flagrant  instance; — the  plot  (of  which  we  were  before  igno- 
rant) is  described  as  producing  a  sensation  of  horror  at  its  *  dis- 
gusting profanation  of  spiritual  and  eternal  things,'  the  strongest 
given  proof  of  which  is,  in  the  fact  of  the  heroine  taking  refuge  at 
the  foot  of  a  cross,  when  pursued  by  a  fiend.  The  efficacy  of  the 
sanctuary,  it  is  said,  proclaims  its  reference.  Strange  does  it 
seem,  that  this  should  provoke  the  indignation  of  any  one  calling 
himself  a  Christian  ! — to  us  it  is  a  beautiful  allegory,  proving 
that  the  cross  is  all  powerful  in  protecting  the  innocent  against 
the  evil,  that  to  those  who  seek  it  in  the  hour  of  peril,  it  is  an 
*  ever  present  help.'  If  it  be  asked  whether  we  believe  that  one 
half  the  people  who  have  witnessed  the  scene  of  which  we  speak, 
would  view  it  in  the  same  light  with  ourselves — our  answer  would 
be, — we  fear  not — but  there  was  the  good  for  their  own  minds  to 
achieve,  had  they  been  properly  constituted,  and  what  possible 
evil  could  lurk  in  this,  or  indeed  any  other  instance  given,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  discover.  The  faults  in  the  minds  of  an  audience 
should  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  such  a  caterer  to  moral  im- 
provementj  as  we  sincerely  believe  the  drama  to  be.  Not  the 
most  pious  minister  of  Christ  would  be  safe,  were  this  rule  of 
judgment  universally  followed.  Ridicule  too  often  enters  our 
places  of  worship,  and  not  the  holiest  of  holies  is  secure  against 
the  workings  of  an  evil  mind.  How  many  a  sentence  has  been 
written,  how  many  a  speech  uttered,  that  the  low  imagination  of 
its  reader  or  hearer  has  turned  to  grossness  and  im[)iety !  And 
thus  it  is  with  the  drama — instead  of  taking  the  whole  bearing 
of  a  play,  sentences  are  twisted  from  their  places,  parts  taken  in- 
stead of  a  whole,  and  the  consequences  are  mistake  and  misrepre- 
sentation. Our  dramatic  reading  has  been  extensive,  and  we 
know  many  works  of  that  description,  which  show  the  good 
talent  of  the  author ;  either  in  praising  virtue,  satirizing  folly, 
condemning  hypocrisy,  or  whatever  other  vice  he  might  select 
for  his  arrows  to  shoot  at.  There  are  many  evils  resulting 
from  the  outcry  that  is  kept  up  against  dramatic  re[)resentation. 
One  of  the  chief  is,  the  misdirection  and  waste  of  power  (power 
given  to  be  employed,  or  it  would  not  have  been  given  at  all) 
which  it  encourages.  How  many  gifted  with  fine  personal  and 
mental  qualities,  and,  added  to  them,  that  high  moral  feeling,  which 
is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  art — how  often  do  we  see  such, 
if  poor,  struggling  in  some  inferior  and  more  laborious  occupa- 
tion— if  rich,  devoting  their  genius  to  the  few  who  could  better 
spare  it,  instead  of  dedicating  it  to  the  greater  enjoyment  of  the 
many  1    How  often  do  we  see  persons  possessed  with  talents 
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which  they  dare  not  use,  who  adopt  pursuits  thoroughly  unfitted 
for  them;  who  with  a  well  meant  but  mistaken  notion  of  duty, 
live  a  life  of  continual  sacrifice  !  In  the  church,  in  the  law,  in 
many  other  vocations,  we  see  those,  whose  struggling  existence  is 
the  effect  of  all  this — who  should  have  been  actors,  artists,  or  mu- 
sicians ;  when  they  would,  in  pursuing  their  own  pleasure,  have 
been  increasing  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  others,  in  a  far 
higher  degree,  than  a  forced  acquiescence  in  duty  could  ever  pro- 
duce. And  why  is  all  this  ?  because  of  the  world  !  what  world  ? 
Not  the  beautiful,  bounteous  world,  which  the  beneficent  Creator 
has  given  freely  to  all  so  richly  to  enjoy — not  the  world  of  feeling 
from  which  man's  heart,  like  an  urn,  is  filled  over  and  over  again, 
till  the  precious  vessel  be  broken  by  his  own  rough  usage,  or  the 
carelessness  of  another — not  the  world  of  true  charity,  which 
•  thinketh  no  evil,'  but  would  fain  seek  the  '  good'  which  is  to  be 
found  '  in  everything.'  No ! — it  is  the  timid,  the  cold,  the  evil- 
speaking  world,  which  too  often  checks,  chills,  and  withers  the 
fairest  flowers  of  our  life,  and  changes  the  moral  garden  of 
man''s  mind  into  a  barren  waste  !  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to 
impute  unchristian  motives  to  all  who,  like  the  writer  of  the 
letter  in  •  The  Record,'  utter  strongly  their  disapprobation  of  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  so  earnest.  We  know  and  honour  many 
who  differ  from  us,  and  will  go  with  them  in  deprecating  the 
shameful  abuses  that  do  exist  in  our  theatres — but  no  further. 
We  will  not  impute  evil  when  no  evil  exists, — we  will  not  argue 
that,  because  some  things  are  bad,  all  is  bad, — and  that  when 
things  are  imperfect,  there  can  be  no  progression.  That  the  stage 
has  improved,  all  will  allow,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  such  im- 
provement is  a  great  argument  in  its  favour.  And  how  much 
more  might  be  achieved  were  all  parties  to  unite  in  promoting  the 
fulfilment  of  its  utmost  capability,  and  raising  it  to  the  glorious 
height  it  might  attain  !  Were  dramatic  authors,  instead  of  ca- 
tering to  the  taste  of  the  public,  which  they  should  warily  lead, 
not  servilely  follow,  to  bring  their  noblest  powers  to  the  task, 
thinking  more  of  the  deathless  fame  of  the  poet,  than  the  present 
fulness  of  the  purse — were  actors  to  prune  themselves  to  their 
highest  strength,  loving  the  art  for  the  sake  of  its  power  for  good, 
more  than  for  the  short-lived  applause  which  it  gains  for  them 
— were  the  audience  to  endeavour,  by  individual  control,  to  purify 
the  theatre  from  those  abuses  which  too  often  exist  within  its 
walls — then  would  the  drama  become  what  it  ought  and  will 
become,  one  of  the  highest  means  for  promoting  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  Then  would  the  weapon  be  dropped  from 
the  hand  of  the  enemy.  But  now  the  continual  war  that  is  waged 
against  it,  prevents  its  being  filled  with  that  virtue  and  talent, 
which  would  benefit,  by  its  example,  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
who  looked  upon  it.  How  is  the  stage  to  become  pure  while  the 
outcry  is  kept  up  ?    The  moment  an  actress  treads  the  boards 
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there  is  the  serpent's  tooth  of  scandal  at  her  heel,  and  it  requires 
all  the  energy  of  a  Siddons,  or  the  courage  of  her  high-souled 
and  talented  niece,  to  '  crush  the  reptile  ere  it  deeply  wound.' 
Let  but  the  stinging  tongue  choose  a  fitter  subject  for  its  venom, 
and  we  should  see  many  who,  with  hearts  glowing  with  the  wish 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  others,  and  feeling  a  power  within, 
which  they  have  not  courage  to  use,  would  come  forward,  freed 
from  the  goading  restraint  that  the  world's  opinion  is  to  them, 
and  dedicating  their  talents,  their  virtues,  to  the  improvement  of 
their  species,  find  one  reward  in  the  applause  of  a  grateful  public, 
and  another,  and  far  dearer,  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  ap- 
proving conscience. 

And  now  to  return  to  our  worthy  archdeacon — may  he  con- 
tinue to  patronize  an  art,  which  we  think  one  of  the  highest 
means  for  purifying  our  nature ;  may  he  live  to  desire  many 
another  performance  at  the  theatre.  North  Walsham  ;  •  the  Bottle 
Imp'  again,  if  he  chooses,  seeing  that  its  tendency  throughout  is 
to  prove  the  consequent  attendance  of  suffering  on  guilt,  and  that 
it  carries  with  it  a  conviction  that  your  '  sin  will  be  sure  to  find 
you  out.'  May  his  example  be  followed  by  many  others  of 
equally  high  standing,  so  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  wonder  and  a 
scandal  even  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Record,'  that  such  places  are 
attended  by  such  persons  ;  and  may  all  who  have  the  interest  of 
the  drama  at  heart  unite  to  render  it,  by  their  example,  their  ac- 
tivity, and  their  continued  pursuit  in  promoting  its  best  interests, 
the  means  of  increasing  that  virtue  and  happiness  which  is  the 
aim  and  end  of  our  being  1 

PETITION  FOR  POLAND. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Repositorj-.) 

Brislo/,  23rd  May,  1832. 

Sir, — We  have  recently  had  among  us  the  venerable  Polish 
senator,  Niemcevvicz,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Poland, 
designated  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review  as  the  'fellow-prisoner 
and  worthy  companion  of  Kosciusko,'  and  one  of  that  provisional 
government  '  by  whose  prudence  it  was  hoped  that  external  war- 
fare and  internal  strife  might  be  avoided.'  He  embarked  here  for 
America,  in  the  year  1797,  with  the  Polish  patriot;  and  his  visit 
here  has  awakened  a  train  of  deeply  interesting  recollections  in 
the  hearts  of  the  older  friends  of  liberty  among  us. 

Your  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the  eloquent  discussion 
of  the  affairs  of  Poland  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fergusson ;  and  though  the  report  of 
It,  as  given  in  the  daily  journals,  is  meagre,  enough  was  conveyed 
to  excite  the  attention,  and  to  cherish  that  deep  feeling  of  com- 
miseration, which  must  always  attend  the  thought  cf  Poland.  In 
the  '  Mirror  of  Parliament '  there  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  report 
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of  that  discussion,  to  which  I  may  the  more  satisfactorily  refer  youf 
readers,  as  it  has  been  printed  separately,  for  extensive  circula- 
tion ;  so  that  a  dozen  copies  may  be  had,  through  the  ordinary 
channels,  for  a  shilling.  The  perusal  of  that  report  will  give  a 
complete  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of  Poland. 

Arrangements  were  made  here  for  a  meeting,  open  for  all  dis- 
posed to  attend,  in  order  to  determine  on  a  petition  to  the  King, 
and  to  take  suitable  measures  for  carrying  it  into  effect;  when  the 
temporary  success  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  never-to-be-forgotten 
motion  called  for  all  the  thought  and  effort  of  the  people  of 
England  to  their  own  circumstances.  The  short  and  (1  trust) 
decisive  struggle  being  so  far  over,  that  we  can  think  again 
of  our  neighbours,  to  whose  hopes  the  removal  of  Lord  Grey's 
administration  would  have  been  a  death-blow ;  and  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  motion  coming  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday, 
the  5th  of  June,  it  is  very  desirable  that  petitions  should  be  sent 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  before  that  day, 
if  possible.  Perhaps  this  communication  may  be  too  late  to  aid 
in  that  object;  but  if  it  should  not,  and  a  few  active,  intelligent 
men  among  your  readers,  in  different  places,  will  prepare  such  a 
one,  and  get  it  respectably  signed,  it  will,  I  think,  be  really  useful. 
At  any  rate,  the  plan  of  petitioning  the  King  may  be  of  essential 
service  ;  and,  pnrtly  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  object, 
and  partly  to  state  the  views  which,  to  those  who  have  considered 
the  matter  here,  appear  such  as  may  well  serve  for  the  basis  of 
petitions,  1  herewith  send  you  a  draft  of  a  petition,  which  will  be 
speedily  submitted  to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Bristol. 
L.  Carpenter. 


'Proposed  Petition  to  the  King  in  behalf  of  Poland. 

Sire, 

Rejoicing'  in  the  possession  of  many  national  blessings, 
under  a  Sovereign  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  people  at  heart,  as  the 
object  of  his  high  trust,  we  address  your  Majesty  with  sentiments  of 
profound  sorrow,  mixed  with  indignant  emotion,  at  the  fate  of  a  brave 
and  noble  nation,  which,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  has  been,  at  different 
periods,  the  victim  of  ambitious  aggression  ;  and  which,  having  been 
roused  to  resistance  by  injustice  and  oppression,  has  been — we  hope  for 
the  present  only — blotted  out  from  the  states  of  Europe,  by  a  recent 
decree  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  to  the  observance  and  support  of  which  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  the  European  powers  stand  pledged,  and  of  none  more  solemnly 
than  Great  Britain. 

We  are  persuaded.  Sire,  that  your  Majesty,  and  the  members  of  your 
Majesty's  Government,  must  have  viewed  with  astonishment,  and  with 
extreme  dissatisfaction,  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  if,  as  appears  clear  to  your  petitioners,  he  has 
thereby  violated,  not  only  that  treaty  which  gives  your  Majesty,  as 
^ell  as  the  other  contracting  powers,  a  ri§ht  to  interpose  in  behalf  of 
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Poland,  but  also  those  en«?agement8  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
had  voluntarily  made,  and  those  professions  by  which  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  himse'f,  before  his  final  triumph  over  the  unhappy  Poles, 
gave  to  surrounding  nations  the  hope  that  he  would  use  his  victory  with 
moderation  and  clemency. 

Yet,  Sire,  in  addition  to  those  great  and  extensive  evils  which  must 
arise  from  tlie  destruction  of  the  national  existence  of  Poland  by  perfidy 
and  injustice,  we  learn  from  authentic  sources  of  information,  that  de- 
grading cruellies  are  inflicted  on  persons  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages, 
which  make  us  shudder  to  think,  that,  in  these  days  of  enlightenment 
and  civilization,  proceedings  can  be  adopted  which  would  have  dis- 
graced the  dark  periods  of  barbarism  ;  that  the  children  of  the  patriots 
are  sent  to  military  colonies,  where  they  are  to  be  brought  up  and 
educated  with  the  children  of  the  serfs  of  Russia ;  that  numbers  of  the 
Polish  soldiers,  and  even  some  of  the  officers,  have  been  marched  on 
foot,  with  their  heads  shaved,  to  the  deserts  of  Siberia  ;  and  that  some 
parties  have  been  sent  thither  designated  by  numbers  instead  of  iiames^ 
in  order  that  their  residence  and  existence  may  be  unknown. 

As  men,  and  as  Christians,  to  whom  the  welfare  of  all  should  be  the 
object  of  desire  and  endeavour,  and  as  Britons,  who  know  by  expe- 
rience the  inestimable  advantages  of  national  liberty  and  political  inde- 
pendence, we  earnestly  implore  your  Majesty  to  cause  the  most  energetic 
and  solemn  remonstrances  to  be  made  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  yout 
bwn  Ambassadors,  and  to  recommend  the  same  course  to  your  Majesty's 
Allies,  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  Poles ;  in  order  that  the  barbarous 
cruelties  and  unmerited  degradation  which  they  are  experiencing  indi» 
vidually  may  be  checked,  if  not  altogether  prevented  ;  and  that  prepa- 
ration may  be  made  for  the  restoration  of  their  nation  to  its  independence 
and  rank  as  one  of  the  states  of  Europe,  in  accordance  with  the  now 
violated  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

In  all  this  we  appeal,  Sire,  to  the  great  principle  which  we  know  has 
been  repeatedly  recognized  by  that  eminent  statesman  whom  your 
Majesty  has  placed  at  the  head  of  your  Government, — viz.,  that  Divine 
Providence  exercises  a  righteous  administration  among  nations,  as  well 
as  amonj^-  individuals.  And*  we  humbly  trust'  (to  apply  his  own 
language  on  another  occasion)  '  that  in  the  moral  order  by  which 
Divine  Providence  administers  the  government  of  the  world,  this  great 
act  of  justice  to  Poland  '  may  contribute  to  consolidate  the  safety,  and 
to  prolong  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.' 

THOUGHTS  ON  POWER,  AND  ON  THE  UNIVERSAL  AGENCY  OP 
THE  DEITY. 

There  are  fevi^  speculations  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  which  have  been  more  involved  in  paradox  and 
mystery,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  idea  of  power.  The 
chapter  on  this  subject  in  Locke's  Essay  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  among  the  most  abstruse  and  unsatisfactory  parts  of  that 
celebrated  vi?ork  ;  and  later  writers,  in  several  instances,  have  been 
equally  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt  to  convey  their  meaning  in 
distinct  and  intelligible  terms.  According  to  the  metaphorical 
language  employed  by  some,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  considered 
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it  as  a  sort  of  bond  or  link ;  something  distinct  both  from  the 
cause  and  the  effect,  which  serves  to  unite  or  bind  them  together. 
According  to  another  numerous  class  of  metaphysical  writers,  we 
have  in  fact  no  idea  or  behef  of  power  at  all,  even  as  an  attribute 
of  our  own  minds.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  cause  precedes  and 
the  effect  follows  ;  and,  by  accurate  observation,  we  can  trace 
certain  laws  according  to  which  it  appears  that  this  succession  of 
appearances  is  governed ; — but  how  this  connexion  takes  place  is 
to  us  a  profound  mystery.  Even  as  an  attribute  of  our  own 
minds,  it  is  denied  by  them  that  we  have  any  conception  or  belief 
of  power,  which  does  not  resolve  itself  into  a  new  perception  of 
the  uniform  and  invariable  order  of  antecedents  and  consequents. 
When  one  ball  strikes  against  another,  impulse  precedes  and 
motion  follows ;  in  like  manner,  when  we  desire  to  move  a  limb, 
volition  precedes  and  muscular  contraction  follows ;  and  this,  say 
they,  is  all  we  know  of  the  matter. 

This  paradox  appears  to  have  arisen  from  their  having  erro- 
neously taken  it  for  granted  that  the  idea  of  power  is  obtained 
merely  by  attending  to  the  invariable  order  of  succession  in 
material  objects.  This  invariable  order,  though  it  may  imply  the 
notion  and  belief  of  power,  is  far  from  constituting  or  completing 
them.  The  idea  is  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  our  own 
consciousness ;  and  the  attribute  itself,  when  thus  considered,  be- 
longs to  the  mind  exclusively.  It  results  in  fact  from  the  com- 
bined effect  of  a  great  variety  of  distinct  impressions  in  very  early 
life. 

The  above  I  conceive  to  be,  in  the  main,  a  correct  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  idea  gradually  arises  in  the  human 
mind.  It  is  observable  that,  in  the  first,  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
last  and  most  matured  form  in  which  it  appears,  it  is  referred 
exclusively  to  the  mind  itself;  and  is  only  ascribed  by  analogy  to 
those  inanimate  substances  which  are  vulgarly  believed  to  be  the 
efficient  causes  of  the  various  phenomena  or  changes  which  occur 
in  nature.  In  all  the  varieties  of  its  application,  it  appears  to 
involve  a  tacit  reference  to  volition,  without  which  it  seems  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  any  real  energy  or  agency. 

To  guard  against  misconception  it  may,  however,  be  proper  to 
remark  before  we  proceed  further,  that  though  the  idea  of  power 
appears  to  us  to  be  thus  acquired,  and  the  belief  in  its  existence 
as  an  attribute  of  created  minds,  thus  generated,  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  this  idea  is  correct,  or  this  belief  well  grounded. 
It  is,  accordingly,  a  blundering  together  of  these  two  very  distinct 
things  which  has  probably  led  to  no  small  portion  of  the  paradoxes 
that  abound  in  this  somewhat  abstruse  speculation.  The  belief 
may  be  erroneous ;  but  that  we  really  have  this  conception  and 
belief  of  power  as  something  in  ourselves  which  renders  us  more 
than  the  mere  'occasions'  or  'antecedents,'  however  uniform  or 
invariable,  of  our  voluntary  actions,  appears  so  evident  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  who  is  not  retained  to  support  an 
arbitrary  hypothesis  can  undertake  to  call  it  in  question.  Some 
writers,  however, — among  whom  we  must  class  the  late  ingenious 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown, — appear  to  have  carried  the  matter  to  this 
extravagant  length.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  convince  a 
man  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  senses  and  understanding,  that  the 
volitions  of  his  mind,  and  the  consequent  actions  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  regard  as  standing  in  the  near  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  are  merely  concomitant  effects  of  other  powers  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  himself;  but  how  he  is  to  be  convinced 
that  he  has  never  had,  nor  ever  can  have,  any  other  notion  of  the 
matter  than  this,  is  more  than  I  can  conceive. 

If,  then,  it  be  granted  that  the  mind  is  early  imbued  with  this 
conception  (call  it  erroneous  and  fallacious  if  you  will),  which 
leads  it  to  ascribe  its  own  voluntary  actions  to  a  power  exercised 
by  itself,  the  analogy  which  extends  this  conception  to  inanimate 
objects  is  abundantly  obvious.  When  our  attention  is  forcibly 
drawn  to  phenomena  and  changes  closely  analogous  to  those 
which  we  know  to  arise  from  our  own  volitions, — more  especially 
when  these  effects  are  produced  to  an  extent  and  in  a  degree 
surpassing  our  utmost  efforts  to  counteract  or  resist  them, — when, 
for  example,  we  contemplate  with  emotions  approaching  to  awe 
the  movements  of  a  mighty  steam-engine,  whirling  with  prodigious 
velocity  massy  wheels  which  our  unassisted  force  could  not  move, 
and  accomplishing  at  once,  with  apparent  facility,  a  multitude  of 
effects  any  one  of  which  would  surpass  all  the  strength  which  we 
could  exert, — and,  above  all,  when  we  behold  the  wonderful  phe- 
nomena of  nature — the  tempest,  the  earthquake,  or  the  volcano,-— 
can  we  wonder  that  the  astonished  spectator,  wholly  occupied  by 
second  causes,  should  invest  them  with  an  agency  which  really 
belongs  only  to  mind,  and  should  ascribe  to  inanimate  imper- 
cipient  objects  a  j)ower  resembling  in  kind,  but  vastly  transcend- 
ing in  degree  that  of  which  he  is  conscious  in  himself? 

The  great  bulk  of  mankind,  it  is  ])robable,  never  get  beyond 
this  ;  but  continue  to  ascribe  power  and  agency,  and  even  volition 
and  various  passions,  to  what  are  called  mechanical  causes.  In 
their  estimation,  iharacjinrj  tem{)est,  the /wry  of  devouring  flames, 
&c.,  are,  it  is  apprehended,  something  more  than  mere  metaphors. 
They  who  are  led  to  philosophise  more  deeply,  seldom  fail  to  per- 
ceive in  some  degree,  though  still  imperfectly,  the  fallacy  of  these 
notions,  and  gradually  withdraw  the  attribute  of  power  from  many 
of  those  objects  to  which  it  had  been  unwarily  extended.  The 
influence  of  association,  however,  still  continues  to  such  an  extent, 
that  perhaps,  even  when  engaged  in  speculating  on  the  subject, 
and  certainly  at  all  other  times,  they  habitually  rest  in  second 
causes,  and  ascribe  the  phenomena  of  external  nature  to  real 
energies  residing  in  matter.     And  the  researches  of  natural  philo- 
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Bophers  in  recent  times  may,  perhaps,  serve  in  some  measure  to 
promote  the  illusion :  for,  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of 
natural  phenomena  extends,  we  seem  to  be  continually  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
according  to  which  those  powers,  whatever  be  their  real  nature, 
which  produce  these  effects  operate,  so  as  more  easily  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  have  actually  detected  the  hidden  agents 
themselves, — an  achievement  which  is  probably  destined  never  to 
grace  the  triumphs  of  human  philosophy.  The*  result  of  the  latest 
investigations  in  physical  science  seems  to  be  to  approximate  the 
various  branches  of  which  it  consists,  and  to  reduce  them  all  to 
one  general  law,  of  which  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  will 
be  ultimately  found  to  be  only  diversified  modifications.  Thus  all 
the  phenomena  of  chemical  affinity  and  combination  appear  to 
arise  from  corpuscular  and  electric  attractions.  There  is  also  a 
close  connexion  evidently  existing  between  electricity  and  mag- 
netism ;  and  the  analogy  between  both  these  and  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  is  too  obvious  to  require  pointing  out.  Now,  in 
almost  all  these  cases,  we  observe  a  series  of  changes  taking  place 
in  a  manner  sufficiently  resembling  that  in  which  voluntary 
motions  follow  the  peculiar  feeling  or  affection  of  mind  which  we 
call  power;  and  therefore  we  find  ourselves  strongly  impelled  to 
refer  these  appearances  also  to  a  cause  of  the  same  nature. 

But  where  does  this  power  reside? — in  matter?  This  would 
be  to  affirm  that  matter  can  perceive,  acknowledge,  and  obey  laws ; 
— that  matter  can  measure  distances,  estimate  the  various  rela- 
tions which  subsist  between  different  bodies,  and  judge  of  their 
res{)ective  qualities,  which  the  profoundest  philosopher  can  only 
imperfectly  comprehend.     In  short, 

*  If  art  to  form,  and  counsel  to  conduct, 
And  that  with  greater  far  than  human  skill, 
Reside  not  in  each  block,' 

we  must  of  necessity  ascribe  the  power,  which  in  reality  pro- 
duces the  succession  of  changes  we  behold  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  material  universe,  to  some  mind  or  intelligence, 
capable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  effect,  of  perceiving 
and  duly  appreciating  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  to  take 
place,  able  to  carry  its  volitions  into  execution,  and  possessed  of 
wisdom  to  lay  down  for  the  direction  of  that  power  the  most 
salutary  laws.  By  a  uniform  adherence  to  such  laws,  not  only 
are  the  best  ends  brought  about  by  the  most  suitable  means,  but 
the  rational  creatures  of  God  are  enabled  to  cherish  a  well- 
grounded  confidence  in  the  regularity  of  the  course  of  nature,  and 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  to  derive  a  rule  for  the  future. 
We  feel  ourselves,  therefore,  compelled  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  refil  efficient  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe 
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is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  what  some  writers  have  unaccountably 
styled  the  '  energies  of  inanimate  nature/  but  in  a  thinking,  in- 
telligent being,  or  beings,  whose  actions  may  be  governed  by  laws 
laid  down  to  regulate  their  conduct,  and  may  be  directed  with  a 
reference  to  certain  objects,  which  they  seek  to  attain  by  the 
employment  of  suitable  means,  and  whose  importance  and  value 
they  are  able  to  appreciate. 

So  far  as  this  then,  we  are  authorised,  and,  indeed,  required,  to 
proceed,  by  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  idea  of  power ;  which 
seems  to  show  that  it  necessarily  involves  the  notion  of  certain 
mental  affections  or  feelings,  and  therefore  cannot  exist  in  a  being 
destitute  of  consciousness  or  intelligence.  And  further  than  this 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  that  analysis  absolutely  required  us  to  pro- 
ceed ;  since,  if  our  idea  of  power  is  acquired  by  reflecting  on  what 
passes  in  our  own  minds,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
absurd  or  inconsistent  in  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  universe  to  the  inter>ention  of  subordinate 
intelligent  agents,  each  intrusted  with  a  peculiar  department  which 
he  is  endowed  with  powers  adequate  to  comprehend  and  direct. 
Other  considerations,  however,  may  perhaps  induce  us  to  believe 
that  this  view  of  things,  though  it  involves  no  contradiction,  is 
highly  improbable ;  and,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  they  may  even  convince  us  that  we  have  no  refuge 
from  inextricable  difficulties  and  perplexities,  but  in  the  belief 
that  all  the  events,  both  of  the  material  and  the  intellectual  world, 
pre  the  immediate  results  of  the  Divine  omni|)Otence ; — that  the 
Creator  not  only  made  at  first,  but  continually  upholds  in  beings 
everything  that  exists ; — that  He  is  not  only  the  source  but  the 
repository  of  all  real  power : — that  He  is,  in  truth,  the  real  efRcient 
cause  of  every  change  that  takes  place,  and,  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  only  agent  in  the  universe. 

This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  wonderful,  nay,  an  over- 
whelming, thought;  which  is  too  vast  for  our  minds  fully  and 
clearly  to  comprehend,  or  to  follow  out  completely  into  all  its 
practical  consequences.  Perhaps  it  is  even  impossible  for  us  at  all 
times  to  believe  it ;  because,  after  all,  such  is  the  weakness  of 
human  nature, — such  is  the  extent  to  which  the  habitual  thoughts 
and  feelings,  even  of  the  philosopher,  are  governed,  not  by  philo- 
sophy, or  by  careful  reflection  and  meditation,  but  by  the  un- 
observed, unacknowledged,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  casual  associa- 
tions which  he,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world  has  imperceptibly 
formed,  which  have  grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  witn 
his  strength,  till  it  is  no  longer  in  his  power,  however  he  may  be 
convinced  of  their  fallacy,  entirely  to  shake  them  off, — that  what- 
ever may  be  our  theoretical  opinions,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
(Clusions  to  which  we  may  have  been  led  by  laborious  investigation, 
to  keep  these  steadily  before  the  mind  is  an  effort  beyond  our 
strength.     It  too  often  becomes  necessary  for  us,  not  only  to 
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think  with  the  wise  and  speak  with  the  vulgar,  but  to  content  our- 
selves with  thinking  with  the  wise  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
and  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  subjecting  not  only  our  language,  but 
our  belief  and  our  conduct  to  the  dominion  of  mechanical  associa- 
tion and  popular  prejudice.     In  such  cases^  the  soul — 

•  Unused  to  stretch  her  powers 
In  flight  so  daring,  drops  her  weary  wing,* 

and,  at  length,  is  fain  to  repose  in  those  crude  notions  which  have 
often  been  formed,  without  any  labour  or  voluntary  effort  on  her 
part,  by  the  mere  influence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  have 
been  placed. 

Constantly  to  ascribe  all  to  God,  may  indeed,  as  Dr.  Priestley 
has  somewhere  observed,  be  too  much  for  humanity.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  truly  exalted  and  animating  conception,  which,  at 
those  moments  when  we  have  leisure  to  reflect,  may  fill  our  minds 
with  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  views  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, and  the  necessary  dependence  of  everything  which  exists 
on  the  great  First  Cause.  If,  in  the  execution,  as  well  as  in  the 
original  plan,  we  in  fact  discern  at  every  step  the  immediate 
exertion  of  infinite  power,  then  we  have  a  ground  of  confidence 
in  the  entire  accomplishment  of  all  which  that  plan  comprehends, 
as  well  as  in  the  complete  exclusion  of  everything  which  it  does 
jiot  absolutely  require,  which  the  believer  in  a  general  providence 
only,  interfering  occasionally  to  check  and  control  the  operation 
of  a  multitude  of  inferior  delegated  powers,  can  but  imperfectly 
and  faintly  conceive.  W.  T. 

Halifax. 


THE  REV.  M.  A.  COQUEREL  ON  THE  STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 
THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  FRANCE. 

The  following  part  of  an  address  delivered  early  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  in  the  church  of  the  Oratoire  in  Paris,  on  the  con- 
secration of  M.  Horace  Gourjon  to  the  Protestant  church 
of  Cherbourg,  contains  indications  of  the  present  state  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  the  expectations  of  its  friends  and  champions 
in  France.  M.  Coquerel,  the  preacher,  is  one  of  the  many 
thinking  men  in  the  French  church  ;  his  views  as  to  the  pro- 
per object  of  worship  are  precisely  ours;  he  is  an  anti-calvi- 
nist,  but  holds  the  doctrines  of  the  pre-existence  and  of  the  atone- 
ment in  a  sense  not  easily  explained.  His  are  the  views  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  the  reformed  church.  The  church  newly  dedi- 
cated in  Cherbourg,  is  one  of  several  granted  by  the  government 
to  the  Protestants,  who  have  recently  numbereci  many  new  ones, 
and  is  endowed  with  the  salary  paid  by  the  state. 
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1  Cor.  xvi.  9. — '  A  great  door  is  opened  to  me  and  there  are 
many  adversaries.* 

After  having  enlarged  on  the  energetic  and  useful  character  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  he  states  that  these  words  are  applicable  to  the 
present  time  in  this  country. 

You  will  contradict  me,  my  brethren,  if  I  misjudge  the  time 
in  which  we  live ;  you  will  set  me  right,  my  colleagues,  if  I  ill 
understand  our  task  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  short  but  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  is  a  just  representation  of 
the  reformed  church  of  our  days.  In  order  to  fulfil  our  ministry 
with  effect,  we  have  to  remember,  that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  a  state  of  society  which  we  must  study  closely  in  order 
to  appreciate  it,  on  its  coming  out  from  political  commotions  the 
most  violent  that  ever  were  ;  and  upon  this  territory  of  France, 
the  most  productive  and  fertile,  in  which,  as  everywhere  else  in 
this  world,  the  tares  spring  up  among  the  wheat.  1  hope,  there* 
fore,  to  promote  the  object  of  this  holy  solemnity,  by  enquiring 
what  religious  aspect  our  country  presents  to  us.  This  examina- 
tion will  lead  us,  1  think,  to  say,  each  of  his  own  church,  a  great 
door  is  open  to  me,  but  there  are  many  adversaries. 

1.  A  (jreat  door  is  open  to  us. — The  thought  expressed  in  this 
noble  and  simple  image  leaves  us  in  no  doubt :  it  is  found  often 
in  profane  authors,  and  always  used  by  them  in  the  same  sense 
as  by  the  sacred  writers.  A  happy  occasion  is  presented  to  us 
of  spreading  the  gospel.  I  know,  my  brethren,  that  some  minds, 
skilful  in  slander,  and  accustomed  to  darken,  take  in  evil  part  all 
4hat  the  present  generation  is  doing,  and  despair  of  good  to  this 
generation.  *  Modern  society,""  they  say,  '  is  fallen  into  disso- 
lution ;  it  has  no  longer  any  tie,  nor  bridle,  nor  faith  j'  and  when 
they  seek  the  power  that  reigns,  they  find  nothing  but  self-in- 
terest :  '  This  alone  is  powerful  in  our  time  ;  it  stifles  modesty,  it 
discolours  true  glory,  it  breaks  the  charm  of  all  pure  affection  ; 
and  it  is  because  we  are  a  nation  who  seek  only  self-interest,  that 
we  have  so  much  difficulty  in  becoming  true  citizens  in  the  state, 
and  true  believers  in  the  church  :  it  is  because  we  worship  our- 
selves with  so  much  ardour,  that  we  worship  God  so  coldly.* 
These  reproaches  are  familiar  to  you,  without  doubt,  for  they  now 
find  a  place  in  all  our  conversations  and  in  all  our  books ;  and 
the  accusation,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  destitute  of  founda- 
tion. Our  people,  for  forty  years,  have  been  tossed  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  from  storm  to  storm  ;  and  you  know  that  self-preserva- 
tion easily  takes  the  lead  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest :  when  a 
man  is  awaiting  a  shipwreck,  he  seldom  thinks  of  any  but  himself. 
Men  of  great  minds.  Christians  of  deep  conviction,  alone  remain 
masters  of  their  feelings,  and  make  charity  to  triumph  at  the 
sight  of  danger.  But  whatever  leaven  of  interest  the  perpetual 
fluctuations  of  our  destiny  have  caused  to  rise  in  our  minds,  I 
ihink  I  can  perceive,  in  the  midst  of  the  keen  efforts  which  carry 
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each  one  onwards  to  his  own  interest, — I  thinlc  I  can  see  slowly 
rising  up,  the  only  adversary  that  shall  triumph  over  self-interest 
— Religion.  I  think  I  can  see  opening  wider  and  wider  a  great 
door  to  Christianity. 

Let  us  first  listen  here  to  the  voice  of  history.  It  teaches  us 
that  no  people  has  gone  back  twice  to  the  same  follies  and  the 
same  iniquity:  moral  revolutions,  like  political  revolutions,  go  on, 
whatever  may  be  done,  to  their  natural  term.  They  resemble  a 
fire,  which  is  not  extinguished  until  it  has  consumed  all  that  feeds 
it;  cover  it  up,  it  will  burn  beneath  the  ashes.  But  these 
changes  of  manners  and  opinions,  as  soon  as  they  are  accom* 
plished,  are  accomplished  for  ever  ;  and  you  will  sooner  see  the 
Bun  himself  turn  back,  than  you  will  cause  a  people  to  retrograde, 
that  has  once  moved  onward.  In  a  word,  what  a  people  has  been, 
it  will  not  be  again ;  and  our  people  have  been  already  all  that  a 
people  can  be.  Consult  our  annals :  we  have  had  our  ages  of 
ignorance ;  our  fertile  soil  has  been  left  fallow,  like  the  rest  of 
Europe.  There  is  a  period  in  our  history,  in  which  the  first  men 
of  the  country  scarcely  knew  how  to  read  their  titles  of  nobility, 
or  sign  their  family  names,  and  the  pommel  of  their  sword  served 
for  the  seal  and  the  signature,  as  if  to  prove  that  force  alone  was 
right.  These  times  are  passed ;  and  instruction  will  necessarily 
go  on  increasing.  Why  so?  but  because  the  hand  of  man  is  too 
feeble  to  extinguish  the  light  which  God  has  caused  to  break  forth 
and  which  his  providence  maintains.  And  we  have  had  our  age 
of  fanaticism, — the  inevitable  result  of  a  long  day  of  ignorance. 
Intolerance  dictated  its  absurd  and  cruel  laws  ;  man  was  forbidr 
den  to  think,  at  least  to  think  aloud  ;  and  who  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  than  we,  all  whose  temples  have  been  blackened 
by  the  smoke  of  funeral  piles,  and  who  cannot  come  into  our 
houses  of  prayer  without  disturbing  at  our  entrance  the  ashes  of 
martyrs  ?  These  times  are  past.  And  when  the  worn-out  spring 
of  fanaticism  was  let  down,  we  had  our  epoch  of  impurity  :  to 
console  ourselves  for  so  much  intolerance,  we  took  refuge  in 
shame  ;  from  blood  we  passed  to  corruption,  and  history  has  not 
found  terms  to  relate  all  it  has  had  to  say  :  these  times  are  passed^ 
Incredulity  has  since  appeared,  as  if  it  would  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  depravity.  A  thick  phalanx  of  men  of  talent,  led  on  by  two 
men  of  genius,  came  to  attack  the  gospel  boldly  ;  as  though  a 
thing  so  small  as  the  genius  of  man  could  overthrow  one  so  vast 
as  the  spirit  of  God.  There  remain  but  feeble  relics  of  these 
mighty  exertions.  The  seat  of  the  scoffers  is  empty ;  and  if  all 
are  not  reading  the  gospel,  I  shall  in  vain  seek  for  those  who 
despise  or  laugh  at  it.  These  times  are  passed :  but  they  have 
left  behind  them  their  fruits,  and  we  have  had  also  our  time  of  iur 
tellectual  and  religious  anarchy;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  prudence  of  the  understanding  has  been 
brought  to  nought  to  such  au  extent,  that  reason,  knowing  no 
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longer  what  to  adore,  has  finished,  by  deifying  and  adoring  herself. 
These  times  are  passed,  my  brethren  :  count  one  by  one  these 
recollections  ; — ignorance,  fanaticism,  demoralization,  incredulity, 
anarchy ; — what  can  happen  more  and  what  can  happen  worse  to 
any  people  ?  Nothing — but  all  this  has  hapi)ened  to  us  ;  and  when 
a  society  of  men  has  passed  through  all  these  states,  what  can 
there  be  before  it  in  future,  if  it  be  not  a  period  altogether  dif- 
ferent ;  instruction  in  the  place  of  ignorance,   liberty  instead  of 
fanaticism,  pure  manners  to  supplant  a  scandalous  infamy,  faith 
in  the  room  of  infidelity,  and  order  for  anarchy  ?    Ves  :  when  evil 
times  are  at  an  end,  better  times  begin  ;  and  I  believe,   with  an 
exquisite  joy,  that  wc  are  at  this  beginning.     A  nation  cannot. 
without  making  an  immense  circuit,  transmigrate,  so  to  say,  from 
a  false  religion,  or  from  no  religion  at  all,  to  a  pure  religion.    The 
moral  convalescence  of  a  people  is  long,  but  it  is  sure.     The 
epoch  in  which  we  live  is  the  interval,  the  passage,  the  transition! 
and  this  may  be  difficult  to  traverse  ;  but  it  is  also  the  proof  that 
a  great  door  is  open  to  us,  to  us  who  announce  peace  to  many 
agitated  hearts,  self-denial  to  many  discontented  ambitions,  truth 
to  many  sincere  minds,  salvation  to  many  unquiet  consciences, 
and  immortality  after  many  mournings.     For,  in  truth,  to  look  at 
our  long  civil  wars,  and  our  long  foreign  wars,  it  appears,  that  a 
new  confirmation  is  given  to  the  terrible  proverb  of  Solomon,  that 
the  (/rave  is  never  taiitjied,  and  that  death  never  taya  it  it  enough* 
Remark  too,  that  these  great  events  have  served  as  a  lesson, 
and  have  given  to  the  minds  of  our  people  a  seriousness  which  is 
useful  to  our  cause,  and  which  they  had  not  before.     Forty  years 
of  revolution  give  to  the  most  trifling  time  to  reflect;  and  they, 
who  in  their  youth  had  reckoned  to  pass  through  life  with  a  smile, 
have  been  amazed  at  the  tears  they  have  shed  even  before  their 
hair  has  become  grey.       It  is  in  profiting  by  such  recollectioni, 
that  our  modern  Agrippas  are  made  to  cry  out.  Thou  almoat  per- 
auadest  me  to  be  a  ChrUtian.     And  do  you  not  know  how  often 
our  worship,  so  majestic  and  imposing  in  its  simplicity,  hasomsed 
this  involuntary  and  silent  avowal  to  burst  out  from  the  bottom  of 
an  agitated  heart?    And,  can  you  doubt  that  a  great  door  is 
opened  for  the  gospel,  when  our  worship,  the  legal  existence  of 
which  scarcely  numbers  thirty  years,  covers  already  the  soil  of  our 
country  ?  Thirty  years  ago  we  had  not  a  temple,  and  we  have 
now  near  five  hundred.     Who,  then,  has  repaired  so  many  ruins 
and  raised  so  many  sanctuaries  in  so  few  days,  if  it  is  not  God 
himself?  Ah  !  the  gospel  has  been  kept  alive  even  then,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  dead  ;  and  a  great  door  is  opened  to  it,  even  when 
incredulity  has  thought  it  fast  shut.      Is  not  this  very  temple  in 
which  1  am  speaking  a  living    proof  in  favour  of  our  religious 
hopes  ?  It  is  the  second  of  which  we  were  put  into  possession  in 
the  capital ;  and  I  fear  not  to  tell  you,  as  the  prophet  Haggai  told 
his  cotemporaries,  that  the  glory  of  this  second  hou99  s/k^U  b$ 
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greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former.  It  occurs  to  me, — to  me  who 
have  prayed,  a  child,  in  the  midst  of  you,  before  I  prayed  with 
you  in  this  pulpit — thanks  and  glory  be  rendered  for  it  to  God — 
since  that  time  how  much  has  our  worship  gained  in  numbers,  in 
fervour,  in  silence,  in  assiduity  !  Oh  !  my  brethren,  let  what  you 
have  already  done  be  a  lesson,  and  the  measure  of  what  remains 
for  you  to  do ;  and  a  proof  for  us,  the  sweetest  of  all,  that  a  great 
door  is  opened  for  us. 

Finally,  extend  your  views  beyond  the  walls  of  this  enclosure ; 
listen  to  that  ebullition  which  carries  away  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
that  whispered  rumour  which  announces  that  opinions  long  shaken 
are  settling  down  :  look  at  those  old  men,  who  are  comforted  in 
death  by  a  religion  which  they  disdained  through  their  lives ;  see 
those  young  men,  above  all,  whom  their  sincerity  is  leading  on,  and 
who  are  seeking  for  a  religion,  as  the  eagle  aspires  to  the  light  of  the 
sun.  They  search  into  politics,  and  there  find  nothing  but  a  social 
economy  ;  they  search  into  philosophy,  and  have  found  a  brilliant 
light,  without  doubt,  but  one  Avhich  dazzles  their  sight  without 
warming  their  heart ;  they  search  into  science,  and  often  find  a 
chilly  materialism,  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  make  us  regret 
that  we  are  not  marble  statues  rather  than  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood  ;  and  which  disenchants  everything,  virtue,  love,  and  life, 
and  even  the  tomb :  they  search  into  literature,  and  there  they 
find  impurities  which,  to  complete  danger  and  distaste,  have  the 
inconvenience  of  shocking  the  minds  of  the  serious.  They  search 
— Who  will  tell  you  that  they  will  not  one  day  search  the  gospel  ? 
Who  will  tell  you  that  this  last  step  to  take,  this  last  corner  to 
search  into,  will  not  occur  to  their  mind  ?  Who  will  tell  you  that 
by  dint  of  looking  to  the  heavens,  they  will  not  end  by  directing 
their  attention  to  our  heaven?  He  who  seeks  shall  find  ;  to  him 
who  asks  it  shall  be  given ;  and  to  him  who  knocks  it  shall  be 
opened.  Is  it  the  fault  of  men  that  they  seek  with  inexperience, 
and  when  their  early  education  fails  to  assist  the  first  lights  of 
faith  ?  No,  truly,  my  brethren  ;  but  a  great  door  is  open  to  us. — 
Well,  ministers  of  Christ,  my  fellow-labourers,  my  guides,  and  my 
friends,  the  door  is  open ;  it  is  for  us  to  enter ;  it  is  for  us  to  take  the 
age  as  we  find  it,  and  to  speak  to  it  a  language  which  it  can  under- 
stand and  love.  The  time  is  ours,  and  we  are  its.  The  moral  and 
religious  revolution  of  our  country  is  begun  :  let  it  continue,  let  it 
advance,  let  it  be  completed  ;  and  if  our  generation  is,  by  the 
help  of  God,  to  see  it  accomplished,  and  hear,  before  they  go  the 
way  of  all  the  earth,  Christ  and  Christ  crucified  blessed  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  our  dear  country,  you,  our  predecessors  in 
the  career,  who  have  laid  the  first  stones  for  the  foundations  of  the 
edifice, — we  know  all  that  the  church  owes  to  you,  but  we  have 
nothing  to  envy  in  your  lot,  and  we  will  bequeath  in  dying  to  our 
children  a  France  more  beautiful,  more  free,  more  strong,  more 
happy,  and  more  rehgious  than  ever, 
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IT.  These  triumphs  will  not  be  obtained  without  battle ;  for,  with 
St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  each  one  of  us  may  say,  there  are  many  adver- 
saries. But  unavoidable  struggle  will  inspire  fear  only  in  him  for 
whom  the  holy  ministry  is  no  other  than  a  maintenance  in  life. 
If  he  believe  he  will  noc  fear;  assured  that  Christ  is  with  us  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  that  these  three  things  will  not  fail, 
— faith,  hope,  and  charity.  One  cause  of  unquietness  alone 
will  be  well  founded,  namely,  that  of  seeing  antagonists  where 
there  are  none,  and  of  deceiving  ourselves  as  to  our  adversaries, 
l^t  us  try,  then,  to  distinguish  who  they  are. 

The  first  which  presents  itself  is  false  shame.     •  I,'  say  men 
often,  *  at  my  age,  after  enjoying  so  long  a  period  of  religious  tran- 
quillity, shall  1  quit  my  habits, — shall  I  ask  the  passers  by  the 
forgotten  road  to  the  sanctuary,  that  they  may  stare  at  me  and  be 
astonished  at  seeing  me  returning  to  it  ?  I,  shall  I  go  to  the  com- 
munion, after  so  many  years  passed  without  communion  ;  and 
shall  I  in  one   day  give  the  lie  to  all  the  former  part   of  my 
life  ?  It  is  too  late.'      And  thus  false  shame  prevails  over  God 
himself,  a  respect  for  the  world  over  the  fear  of  God,  and  a  dread 
of  banter  over  the  dread  of  eternity.     Ah  I    with  all  our  po\yer 
we  must  attack  without  ceasing  this  dangerous  enemy  of  faith,  in 
showing,  above  all,  how  cowardly  it  is  to  yield  to  it.    False  shame 
is  a  littleness  of  mind,  and  all  they  who  yield  to  it  are  drivellers; 
men  who  have  not  their  heart  aright,  who  know  not  how  to  hold 
up  their  heads  in  the  world  ;  whence  it  happens  that  a  blush  rises 
on  their  countenances  without  a  cause.     They  fear  what  is  least 
to  be  feared, — the  sarcasm  of  scoffers,  the  distlain  of  the  impious; 
and  they  resemble  children,  who,  instead  of  fearing  a  real  danger, 
draw  back  with  terror  before  an  impure  insect,  which,  had  they 
waited  a  moment,  would  have  soon  disappeared  in  the  mire  from 
which  it  came  out.    And  it  sometimes  happens  in   these   same 
minds,  in  which  false  shame  gives  birth  to  little  fears,  that  pride 
sheds  its  illusions — pride,  which  makes  us  think  ourselves  just 
before  God,  which  prevents  our  knowing  the  need  of  a  Saviour, 
and  which,  from  step  to  step,   leads  men  to  regard  the  Christ  as 
a  sage,  the  gospel  as  a  system  of  morals,   and  immortality  as  a 
blessing  that  is  obtained  for  us,  and  which  we  need  only  take  the 
trouble  to  accept ;  a  fatal  error,  which  denaturalizes  Christianity, 
and  places  the  narrow  wisdom  of  man  in  the  place  of  the  immense 
wisdom  of  God.    My  brethren,  it  was  not  seen  only  at  Ephesus — 
alas  !  it  is  seen  everywhere.     To  contend  against  it  with  success, 
we  must  strive  without  fanaticism — we  must  act  upon  the  principle 
that  man,  here  below,  is  neither  a  demon  nor  an  angel,  but  a 
being  moral  and  free,  who  has  reason  for  his  guide,  and  grace  for 
his  helper,  in  the   midst  of  passions  which  subject  him  and  lead 
him  astray  ;  and  in  order  to  reach  the  term  of  his  heavenly  voca- 
tion, to  stand  before  him  to  whom  on  a  thousand  charges  he  will  not 
answer  for  one  of  them,  he  has  need  of  a  Saviour. — This  Saviour 
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is  come,  and  too  often  he  meets  tvith  indifference — indifference — 
Ihis  is  the  adversary  against  which  we  have  to  struggle; — indif- 
ference, this  deep  wound  of  our  age,  which,  when  God  perseveres 
in  wishing  to  expose  it  hy  warnings  so  terrible,  persists  in  remain- 
ing in  a  base  and  frozen  sleep.  My  brethren,  reckon  up  the 
faithful  of  this  capital,  and  the  number  of  our  temples,  and  you 
will  be  sorely  afflicted  at  the  number  of  the  absent.  Are  they  all 
then  impious  men,  incredulous  scoffers?  No;  they  are  what  it  is 
easy  to  be — they  are  indifferent.  To  watch  is  to  take  trouble ;  to 
sleep  is  to  avoid  it  altogether ;  and  the  church  of  God  is  always 
too  far  from  the  habitation  of  the  indifferent  man.  Yes,  but  God 
is  near;  death,  perhaps,  is  near;  and  judgment  is  certainly  not  far 
off:  and  to  the  tomb  they  must  go  down,  and  to  judgment  they 
must  appear ;  and  what  account  will  they  give  of  this  life  ?  what 
■will  they  say  before  God  ?  Ix)rd  I  have  slept! — Awake  thou  then, 
thou  who  sleepesf,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  (five 
thee  light.  And  when  one  snatches  himself  from  this  torpor,  when 
one  shakes  off  for  a  moment  this  fatal  indifference,  how  often,  as  a 
last  adversary,  do  we  meet  with  that  convenient  resignation,  by 
which  he  submits  to  receive  ffom  his  parents  the  religion 
they  have  professed,  as  a  legacy  which  he  cannot  refuse 
to  accept.  One  of  the  favorite  declarations  of  the  present  day  is 
this, — '  I  will  not  change  my  religion,  I  will  keep  that  of  my  family, 
and  not  offer  it  the  affront  of  chusing  another — good  for  my 
ancestors,  it  is  good  enough  for  me.'  My  brethren,  this  excuse 
is  sincere,  or  it  is  not.  If  there  is  sincerity  in  it,  we  will  respect 
that  sincerity,  and  we  will  not  look  into  it  for  an  adversary ;  but 
then  let  us  see  the  proof  in  their  following  up  this  profession, — this 
paternal  inheritance  which  they  refuse  to  alter.  To  bear  the 
name  of  a  sect  which  our  ancestors  bore  is  not  to  have  their 
religion  ;  and  I  avow  with  sorrow,  when  I  hear  this  excuse  offered 
by  men  who,  as  the  only  mark  of  their  faith,  have  received  a 
baptism  which  has  left  no  trace  on  their  brow,  and  have  made  their 
first  communion  the  remembrance  of  which  has  passed  from  their 
memory  even  before  they  understood  its  meaning ;  when  I  hear 
men  who  live  without  piety,  without  prayer,  and  without  hope, 
who  disdain  even  to  think  of  the  religion  which  was  imposed  upon 
them  in  their  infancy,  and  who  will  not  appear  in  a  Christian  tem- 
ple until  their  cold  carcass  is  carried  thither, — when  I  hear  these 
men  say  and  repeat  that  they  will  keep  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
I  am  compelled  to  reply  to  them,  that,  without  regarding  what 
they  say,  they  lie  to  God  and  to  men ;  that  they  unjustly  offer 
the  piety  of  their  ancestors  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  lukewarm- 
ness  ;  and  that  their  fathers  will  themselves  rise  up  against  them 
in  judgment ;  for  their  fathers  had  a  religion,  and  the  sons, 
apparently  so  respectful,  have  none. 

I  have  reckoned  up,  I  think,  all  our  adversaries ; — false  shame, 
"fride,  indifference  of  jnind,  and  prejudice  of  birth,' — these  are  they 
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all,  and  others  ore  but  a  shadow;  these  are  they  all,  and  I  have 
taken  care,  you  see,  not  to  reckon  the  differences  of  fiUth  as 
motives  for  contention.  Understand  it  well,  oh!  my  colleagues  ; 
and  you,  above  all,  my  young  brother,  who  soon  will  find  yourself 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  commotions  and  the  progress  of  the 
Protestantism  of  our  days,  you  are  not  to  regard  as  enemies  those 
who  think  not  as  you  do.  Leave  to  them  respectively  their  liberty ; 
you  will  with  so  much  better  reason  demand  that  they  will  leave 
you  yours.  There,  even  where  faith  is  diflferent,  charity  may  be 
one.  It  is  by  the  bond  of  charity  that  you  must  keep  the  unity 
of  the  faith.  It  is  the  only  possible  unity,  the  only  one  that  is 
Christian,  the  only  one  that  is  durable,  it  reposes  on  the  impre- 
scriptible right  that  God  has  given  us  to  read  the  Gospel,  and  to 
explain  it  according  as  conscience  and  reason  shall  direct. 
This  is  the  unity  which  existed  between  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
Peter  on  the  works  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  law;  and  more  than 
ever  does  it  become  us  to  unite  with  a  brotherly  love  around  this 
banner  of  liberty  and  peace  :  for  we  are  advancing  with  rapid 
strides  towards  an  epoch,  in  which  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
can  happen  to  Protestantism  would  be,  for  diversity  of  opinion  to 
become  a  hindrance  to  a  mutual  interchange  of  the  name  of 
Christian.  Let  this  line  of  conduct,  oh  my  young  brother,  be  yours, 
and  then  be  persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  calculate 
the  good  that  you  may  do.  Called,  the  first,  to  exercise  your 
ministry  in  a  new  church,  where  already  the  faithful,  without  a 
pastor,  have  opened  a  house  of  prayer,  go  and  finish  this  work  of 
faith  ;  and  exhibit  Protestantism  to  those  of  our  countr)men  who 
know  not  what  it  is,  and  shew  to  them  how  a  priest  may  also  be  a 
citizen.  In  that  port,  celebrated  by  the  wonders  of  our  industry, 
whither  God  sends  you,  go,  in  presence  of  the  immensity  of  the 
ocean,  and  speak  of  the  majesty  of  that  God  who  has  said  to  the 
sea.  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther ;  and  of  the  grandeur 
of  that  Jesus  of  whom  they  said,  Who  is  then  thit  man  whom  the 
scan  obey  ?  and  labour  in  your  holy  calling  in  the  firm  expecta- 
tion that  one  day  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  shall  cover  the  earth  at 
the  waters  cover  the  bottom  of  the  sea — none  of  your  labours  shall 
be  lost.  When  you  cause  the  tears  of  repentance  to  flow,  or  dry 
up  the  tears  of  mourning,  the  Lord  will  accept  them.  At  your 
voice  pardon  from  the  Christ  shall  descend  from  heaven — immor- 
tality shall  stand  by  your  side  on  the  edge  of  the  tomb :  as  you 
advance  in  life  you  shall  be  followed  in  your  career  by  a  long  line 
of  the  faithful,  whose  pains  you  have  lightened,  whose  faculties 
you  have  enlarged,  whose  charity  and  faith  you  have  supported, 
and  whose  salvation  you  have  prepared ;  and  when  the  hour  of 
rendering  account  shall  arrive  to  you,  the  last  moments  of  life  shall 
be  cheered  by  the  good  you  have  wished  to  do,  and  the  first 
moments  of  your  immortality  shall  be  filled  with  the  view  of  the 
good  which  you  have  done. 
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Oh,  my  God !  let  this  great  door  open  before  this  youno;  pastor, 
for  whom  we  implore  thee !  let  it  remain  open  to  all  of  us,  hum- 
ble dispensers  of  thy  sacred  treasures  !  Give,  in  the  bosom  of  our 
churches,  give  glory  to  thy  name,  efficacy  to  thy  word,  advance- 
ment to  thy  reign.  Let  thy  truth  become  the  first  lesson  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  thy  {)eople,  the  last  thought  of  our  old  men, 
the  infallible  hope  of  the  dying;  and  may  our  whole  country, 
opening  its  eyes  to  thy  light,  and  consecrating  itself  at  length  and 
for  ever  to  thee,  attest  to  the  world,  by  its  liberty,  its  peace,  its 
glory,  and  its  prosperity,  how  truly  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation! 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Records  of  a  Good  Man*s  Life,  8fc.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Taylor.     2  vols.     London.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1832. 

The  first  volume  contains  '  The  Records,'  and  the  second  volume 
contains  Et  Cetera  ;  and  we  like  Et  Cetera  very  much  the  best  of  the 
two.  Under  this  portion  of  the  title  are  included  several  short  tales, 
historical  and  fancy  sketches,  which  are  executed  with  a  good  deal  of 
grace  and  power.  They  belong,  as  well  as  the  first  and  longest  story, 
to  the  class  of  religious  fiction,  and  may  rank  amongst  the  very  best 
productions  of  that  class.  The  author's  piety  is  what  is  called  evan- 
gelical, and  he  writes  avowedly  to  extend  the  influence  of  what  he 
deems  the  spirit,  not  only  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  also  of  its  discipline  and  forms,  and  in  particular  of  the  baptismal 
ceremony.  The  first  volume  is  dedicated  '  To  every  person  that  has 
undertaken  the  responsible  but  blessed  office  of  godfather  or  god- 
mother.' But  in  the  fervour  of  his  peculiar  piety,  there  is  a  kindliness 
which  disarms  criticism  of  severity,  even  towards  the  errors  which,  in 
our  apprehension,  constitute  its  peculiarity.  Devout  readers  of  all 
descriptions,  who  like  the  presentation  of  religion  in  the  form  of  fictitious 
narrative,  will  find  in  these  volumes  much  that  is  gratifying,  and  little 
that  can  annoy  them.  Some  of  the  shorter  sketches  deserve  a  stronger 
praise.  One  of  them  we  should  have  been  glad  to  quote  entire,  but 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  portion  of  it. 

''*     *    JOAN  OP  KENT. 

'  It  wanted  but  the  quarter  of  an  hour  to  midnight ;  but  although 
the  conference  had  been  prolonged  beyond  what  might  be  deemed  all 
reasonable  time,  there  seemed  but  little  disposition  in  any  person  to 
rise  up  and  depart.  The  hall  in  which  the  commission  was  sitting  was 
but  poorly  lighted,  for  many  of  the  candles  had  gone  out,  unheeded  by 
any  one  present.  Most  of  the  commissioners  were  assembled ;  and 
although  the  features  of  many,  and  even  their  persons,  were  greatly 
obscured  by  the  broad  and  murky  shades  which  had  fallen  upon  them, 
the  countenance  of  the  Lord  Primate,  Cranmer,  was  clearly  revealed. 
The  light  of  a  brazen  lamp,  which  hung  directly  above  him,  still  flamed 
and  flared  as  brightly  as  when  it  was  first  illumined,     He  seemed  lost 
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in  a  maze  of  perplexing?  thoughts,  and  altogether  unconscious  \vhere 
he  was.  The  eyes  of  her  whf)  sat  right  opposite  to  Cranmer  were 
fixed  upon  his  face  with  such  a  keen  and  searching  look,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  her  glance  had  pierced  through  the  flesh,  and  could  read  the  fine 
and  subtile  speculations  of  the  mind.  She  was  the  only  woman  among 
those  aged  and  venerable  men  ;  and  from  the  roundness  of  her  slender 
form  and  delicate  limbs,  she  seemed  still  in  the  summer-tide  of  age. 
There  was  that  also  about  her  bearing,  and  the  very  attitude  in  which 
she  sat,  that  showed  the  easy  gracefulness  of  one  used  to  high  and  evea 
courtly  society  ;  but  from  her  face,  no  one  could  have  discovered  her 
age, — scarcely  her  sex.  The  deep-set  and  melancholy  eyes, — the 
breadlh  of  her  high  forehead, — the  haughtiness  that  knit  her  brow, — 
and  the  scornful  curl  that  seemed  natural  to  her  lip,  were  ill-suited  to 
her  small  and  exquisitely-formed  features,  and  the  profusion  of  light- 
brown  hair,  which,  though  entirely  parted  off  her  forehead,  clung  in 
natural  ringlets  about  her  neck,  and  mingled  with  the  veil  or  wimple 
that  flowed  down  over  her  shoulders,  almost  to  her  feet.  It  might  be 
that  the  many  wearying  examinations  to  which  she  had  been  brought, 
and  the  fatigues  of  that  long  and  protracted  conference,  had  greatly 
exhausted  her ;  but  her  cheek  and  forehead  wore  that  ghastly  and 
marble  whiteness  which  is  seen  only  on  the  face  of  the  dead.  Afler 
intently  observing  the  face  of  the  Lord  Primate  for  a  long  time  in  silence^ 
she  suddenly  exclaimed,  speaking  in  short  and  broken  sentences, — 

*  What,  you  are  gone  back  to  former  days !  It  doth  marvel  you  to 
find  yourself  here,  sitting  on  such  a  business  as  Uie  present,  Thomas 
Cranmer.  You  shone  out  among  your  brethren  in  those  darkened 
times  as  you  do  now;  but  the  light  which  gathered  round  you  did  not 
flare  down  as  from  your  brazen  cresset.  It  was  the  pure  and  spiritual 
light  of  truth.  You  have  known  troublous  times,  and  should  feel, 
methinks,  for  a  persecuted  wretch. — Alack,  how  few  there  are  that  can 
bear  power  and  prosperous  times  !'  She  paused,  and  seemed  to  muse 
deeply  upon  her  la.st  words.     One  of  the  Commission  now  spoke. 

'  Many  an  hour  hath  passed,  and  I  had  need  remind  you.  Mistress 
Joan,  that  we  look  for  your  decision.' 

'  Peace,  man,'  replied  she,  turning  round  quietly,  but  haughtily  ;  '  I 
shall  take  my  time  ;  and,  if  I  please  to  use  my  woman's  privilege  of 
speaking,  the  mood  shall  have  its  way.' 

'  If,'  said  the  man,  looking  inquiringly  round  the  assembly,  and 
rather  asking  the  question  as  he  spoke,  '  If  you  would  wish  to  return 
to  the  conference,  I  think  these  holy  brethren  would  be  nothing  loth 
to  give  their  consent.' 

Joan  looked  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  had  not  heard  him, 
and  then  laughed  bitterly  and  scornfully. 

•  The  conference  I'  she  cried ;  '  and  hear  again  such  miserable 
reasonings  ?  I  have  had  enough  of  what  you  call  your  conference ;  nor 
do  I  wish  to  hear  the  fathers  of  this  boasted  Church  of  England  expose 
their  weakness  to  a  woman's  face.  Your  arguments  may  have  a  show 
of  worldly  wisdom,  and  perchance  too  much  of  the  heat  of  human 
anger;  but  in  truth  a  coal  of  the  Lord's  kindling  hath  touched  no 
tongue  among  ye.  I  seek  in  vain  a  burning  and  a  shining  light.  But 
1  would  rather  hear  the  sentence  that  ye  said  hangs  over  me  ;  for,  if 
I  mistake  not,  your  Christian  charity  will  prove  as  cold  and  hearties^ 
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as  your  Christian  faith.  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  I  must  bear  a  faggot 
in  my  hands,  or  stand  in  a  white  sheet,  bare-footed  and  bare-headed, 
to  the  public  gaze,  thus  to  do  penances,  as  if  my  crime  were  a  shame- 
less lack  of  chastity,  and  myself  some  vain  and  profligate  wanton.' 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
drew  more  closely  round  her  the  white  and  modest  folds  of  her  long 
•veil,  while  a  deep,  and,  it  seemed,  an  angry  blush  spread  over  her 
face,  and  mounted  even  to  her  forehead.  There  was  another  pause, 
in  which  the  council,  rising  from  their  seats,  discoursed  together  for 
some  few  minutes.  Their  whispers  were  short  and  low ;  and  they  had 
the  air  of  men  whose  measures  were  already  determined,  and  who 
only  needed  the  general  and  decided  assent  then  given,  to  make  known 
their  decision  to  the  prisoner. 

Joan  had  continued  to  sit  with  her  face  still  unraised  ;  and  even 
while  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  read,  she  remained  as  one 
almost  regardless  of  what  passed,  till  another  paper  was  read,  in  which 
her  death  was  spoken  of  as  fixed  and  settled.  She  seemed  smitten, 
and  pierced  to  the  soul  with  agony,  and  a  shriek  suddenly  burst  from 
her,  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  a  dead  silence  succeeded.  Breathless  she 
sat,  as  if  eager  to  catch,  and  silence  at  once,  the  first  sound  that  should 
be  spoken.     Again,  the  same  voice  proceeded  to  read  the  admonition. 

'  Stop  !*  she  cried,  rising,  and  tossing  her  arms  about  her  wildly, 
'  if  you  are  men,  if  there  is  common  feeling  in  your  bosoms,  stop  these 
proceedings.  I  will  not  die.  Nay,  stop,  or  I  will  curse  you  with  a 
curse  that  shall  cling  to  every  soul  among  you.  Stop,  I  command  you, 
cowards !  poor,  mean,  pitiless  cowards  !  for  cowards  you  must  be,  to 
sit  here  with  all  this  mockery  of  justice,  nay  of  godliness,  and  with 
your  written-down  and  regular  sentences,  deliver  over  a  helpless 
woman  to  a  dreadful  death.' 

But  while,  at  the  command  of  Cranmer,  a  profound  silence  still  pre- 
Tailed,  some  new  impulse  seemed  gradually  to  rise  within  her.  She 
clasped  her  hands,  and  an  expression  of  such  utter  wretchedness  came 
ever  her  face,  that  the  hearts  of  many  were  deeply  affected.  The  fear 
of  death  seemed  to  have  bowed  her  spirit. 

'  God,  the  merciful  God  in  heaven  knows,*  she  exclaimed,  '  how 
nnable  I,  a  poor,  feeble  wretch,  am  to  defend  my  righteous  cause,  to 
make  an  appeal  to  which  you  will  listen.  He  must  pity  me,'  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  raising  her  eyes,  and  lifting  her 
clasped  hands  towards  heaven :  '  He  must  help  me,  or  I  am  lost. 
Why  must  I  suffer  ?  I  had  hoped,  good  sirs,  that  happy  times  were 
come  at  last ;  that  we  had  done  with  tortures  and  cruel  burnings. 
You  are  not  savage  Papists.  Nay,  I  had  thought  that  many  among 
you  would  have  gone  willingly  to  the  stake,  sooner  than  conform  to 
the  idolatries  and  cruelties  of  bigot  Rome.  Some  of  your  faces  wear 
a  gracious  aspect.  Good  Master  Cranmer,  will  you  not  prove  my 
fi-iend  ?  You  are  most  powerful  here.  Tell  me,  in  pity,  what  I  may 
do  to  save  myself  from  death.' 

*  I  scarcely  need  to  tell  you,*  replied  the  primate,  with  a  mild  gravity, 
'  I  scarcely  need  repeat  what  you  have  heard  so  often.  Hear  but  the 
truth,  or  I  should  rather  say,  take  heed  unto  it :  recant  your  errors  : 
and,  that  you  may  show  unto  yourself  good  reason  for  so  doing,  call 
back  your  spirits  from  those  flights,  those  wanderings  in  the  realm  of 
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vain  imaginations,  and  pray  God  that  his  spirit  may  direct  your  search 
unto  that  mine  of  treasure,  the  Holy  Scriptures — there  you  will  find 
how  strange  a  conceit  hath  distempered  your  brain,  and  you  may  learn 
to  yalue  that  sound  doctrine,  which  must  at  length  prevail  even  among 
the  sons  of  men.' 

'  What  is  it  you  say  ?'  cried  Joan,  her  courage  kindling  within  her. 
*  You  send  me  to  the  Scriptures  for  instructions  ?  Well,  before  I 
recant,  I  beg  one  favour  of  yourselves, — search  through  the  Scriptures, 
search  them  through  and  through,  and  point  me  out  the  passage,  if 
you  should  find  it,  where  the  Spirit  bids  you  commit  a  cruel  murder 
upon  one  who  never  harmed  you,* 

Cranmer  had  no  answer  for  this  question,  but  a  sigh,  and — '  Ah, 
my  daughter,  you  are  in  a  deep  and  grievous  error!' 

'  Can  you  set  me  right  on  what  I  ask  ?'  she  replied. 

'  It  would  indeed  rejoice  me,'  he  said,  with  some  emotion,  *  if  for  a 
little  time  you  would  become  my  pupil ;  for  then,  by  God'«  grace,  w« 
might  hope  to  see  this  fearful  darkness  clearing  from  off  your  mind.' 

'  But,  first  of  all,  father,'  she  exclaimed  firmly,  but  meekly,  '  befow 
I  am  your  disciple,  I  must  know,  whether  in  the  event  of  my  continuing 
unchanged  in  my  present  opinion,  I  must  die  the  death  V 

*■  This  we  can  speak  of  afterwards  ;  go  with  me  first  unto  my  palace, 
and  we  two  will  discourse  upon  this  heresy  together.' 

*  Nay,  nay,'  she  repeated,  with  a  sterner  calmness,  *  let  my  question 
be  first  resolved :  In  the  event  of  my  continuing  unchanged  in  th«M 
opinions,  must  I  suffer  ?' 

'  I  fear  you  must.' 

*  I  need  a  plain  reply,'  she  cried.  *  You  do  not  only  fear,  but  you 
are  certain— you  must  be  certain,  one  way  or  the  other.'^ 

*  Then,  '  said  he  gravely,  *  woman,  I  am  certain.' 

*  That  I  must  suffer?  Then,  from  this  moment,  I  am  most  detei^ 
mined.  I  gain  no  instruction  from  those  whose  Christian  faith  can 
bear  so  sharp  a  fruit ;  therefore  to  no  consideration  will  I  bend.  My 
path  lies  straight  before  me ;  I  will  tread  it.  I  see  the  end  before  me  ; 
but  I  tremble  not.  Speak  not  again,  for  you  will  waste  your  words. 
Here  I  defy  you^get  all  your  instruments  of  torture  ready,  go  lay  your 
faggots  round  the  stake,  you  shall  find  me  calmer  than  my  judges, 
and,  I  trust,  of  a  more  joyful  spirit.' 

Cranmer  would  have  offered  soine  remonstrances,  but  she  would  not 
hear  him. 

'  I  have  had  your  answer,'  she  cried,  waving  her  hand  as  if  to  forbid 
him  to  speak.  '  Ah  !  Thomas  Cranmer,  I  do  pity  thee,  a  weak,  a 
sinful  woman  as  I  am — I  pity  thee !  These  very  points  for  which  you 
bid  me  suffer,  may  one  day  be  the  acknowledged  doctrines  of  your 
faith!— Poor  blinded  wretches!'  she  continued,  looking  down  upon 
them  all,  with  a  frown  of  scornful  and  conscious  superiority  ;  '  from 
my  soul,  I  despise  you.  It  is  goodly  to  consider  your  ignorance. 
Not  long  ago,  you  burnt  Anne  Ascue,  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  yet 
came  yourselves  soon  after  to  believe  and  profess  the  very  doctrine  for 
which  you  did  burn  her.  And  now,  forsooth,  you  will  needs  burn  me 
for  a  piece  of  flesh  :  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  believe  tliii 
also,  when  ye  have  read  the  Scriptures,  and  have  learned  to  understand 
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them.     Now  bid  the  fellows  lead  me  back  to  prison  ;  the  conference  is 
ended. — Sirs,  good  night.' 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  turned  from  them  with  an  air  of  high 
authority,  as  if  she  herself  had  been  judge,  and  they  all  trembhng 
prisoners  ;  and  for  once  the  weak  woman  was  obeyed  in  her  commands. 
The  commissioners  rose  up  with  one  consent,  and  she  went  back  to 
prison.—  Vol.  ii.  p.  17-26. 


Public  Fasts  Irrational  and  Antichristian ;  a  Discourse  delivered  in  the 
Unitarian  Chapel,  Glasgow,  on  Sunday,  March  18,  1632.  By 
George  Harris. 

Mr.  Harris  describes,  and  we  think  justly,  the  appointment  of  the 
late  Fast  as  '  the  tribute  of  political  expediency  to  sectarian  cant.'  He 
views  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  broad  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  descants  upon  it  in  the  manly  spirit  of  one  who 
has  long  been  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  those  principles.  His 
sermon  is  plain  and  energetic.  Such  a  course  of  remark  needs  no 
apology ;  at  least,  it  is  not  to  their  credit  with  whom  it  does ;  but 
Mr.  Harris's  preface  contains  a  vindication  of  it,  dictated  by  the  same 
spirit,  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting: — 

'  The  political  observations  in  the  following  Discourse,  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  Royal  Proclamation.  They  were  demanded  likewise  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Politics  constitute  one  great  branch  of 
human  duty.  The  principles  of  righteousness  and  temperance  ;  the 
cardinal  maxim,  do  to  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  to 
you — cannot  be  completely  illustrated  and  enforced,  unless  man  is  in- 
structed in  his  duties  to  himself,  his  family,  his  country,  and  the  world, 
—and  this  is  politics — and  this  is  Christianity.  The  intrigues,  the 
warfare  of  rival  factions,  are  indeed  inconsistent  with  the  object  of 
religious  instruction,  and  these  the  Christian  minister  will  avoid  ;  con- 
vinced as  he  must  be  by  the  world's  history,  that  the  only  issue  of  such 
contests  has  been  the  sacrifice  of  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  But  all  that  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the  world's  improve- 
ment, and  the  world's  regeneration,  it  is  his  especial  duty  to  aid  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power;  and  woe  be  to  him,  if  he  flinch  from  the  task 
because  the  labour  may  be  arduous,  or  because  offence  may  be  taken 
at  his  efforts.  Much  misapprehension  exists  upon  this  subject.  To 
suppose  that  an  individual,  by  becoming  a  preacher,  renounces  his  pri- 
vileges as  a  man — that  the  instructor  in  morality  is  to  leave  untouched 
one  great  branch  of  morals,  that  which  relates  to  the  actions  of  man  to 
man — is  indeed  one  of  those  strange  prejudices,  which  indicate  most 
strikingly  human  inconsistency  and  ignorance.  Peculiarly  obligatory 
is  it  on  him,  to  treat  of  man,  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  social 
being ;  not  to  circumscribe  his  views  to  the  mere  relations  of  self  and 
family,  but  to  carry  them  out  into  the  highways  of  society;  to  show 
that  Christianity  is  the  law  of  action  to  the  ruler  as  well  as  the  ruled — 
that  that  which  is  morally  wrong,  can  never  be  politically  right,  and 
that  nations,  as  well  as  private  persons,  are  amenable  to  the  sacred 
and  soul-elevating  commandments  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  Great 
pbloquy  has  been  cast  upon  those  Prelates  of  the  English  Established 
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Church,  whose  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  set  at  nought  the  expecta- 
tions and  desires  of  a  lonf^-sutfering  people.  The  fault  was  in  the 
system  which  placed  them  there,  more  than  in  the  men  themselves. 
They  were  there,  as  the  chosen  and  appointed  guardians  of  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors,  the  sworn  defenders  of  antiquated  creeds  and  ancient 
institutions.  They  laboured,  therefore,  but  in  their  vocation.  To 
separate  individuals  from  their  fellow-countrymen,  to  band  them 
together  as  a  sacred  and  privileged  class,  to  render  them  independent 
of  the  people's  control,  and  to  make  their  interests  independent  of  the 
people's  prosperity— and  yet,  to  expect  them  to  act  in  unison  with  the 
people's  wishes,  and  in  defiance  of  the  objects  for  which  their  Order  was 
created— is  another  of  those  anomalies,  the  blessed  fruit  of  ignorance 
and  error.  The  supporters  of  a  Church  in  alliance  with  the  State 
have,  at  least,  no  just  ground  of  complaint.  Whilst  they  continue  to 
abet  the  cause  of  evil,  they  ought  not  to  object  to  the  natural  con- 
sequences.' If 
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Economy,  No.  IK) 

Every  succeeding  number  of  this  publication  increases,  not  merely  our 
own,  but  the  general  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  work  itself,  and  the 
great  and  expanding  talents  of  the  author.  The  labour  which  it  re« 
quired  to  select  and  arrange  the  materials,  great  as  it  must  be,  is  for- 
gotten  in  the  felicity  with  which  they  are  combined  and  animated  in  these 
powerful  stories ;  and  both  are  rendered  subservient  to  an  object  as 
wise  and  benevolent,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  to  which  literary  exertion 
has  ever  been  directed.  It  was  our  purpose  to  have  made  this  number 
the  foundation  of  some  general  remarks  on  the  g^eat  subject  of  slavery, 
of  which  it  treats.  An  emancipation  nearer  home  has  diverted  our 
attention,  and  left  us  no  opportunity.  We  can,  therefore,  only  add  our 
recommendation  of  this  number,  and  of  the  series,  to  that  of  the  universal 
periodical  press.  Those  who  delight  in  poetry  and  pathos,  in  dramatic 
and  pictorial  power  of  a  high  order,  we  refer  to  the  prayer  of  Cassius 
(p.  88),  the  hurricane,  and  the  death  of  the  overseer  (p.  106),  and  the 
flight,  chase,  and  catastrophe,  in  chap,  xi.  We  may  look  long  to  find 
these  descriptions  surpassed.  And  to  show  how  nobly  the  author  has 
illustrated  her  position,  in  the  preface,  that  '  the  reason  and  the  sensi- 
bilities^are  made  for  co-operation,* — and  that  'the  most  stirring  eloquence 
issues  from  the  calmest  logic,'  we  subjoin  the  philosphy  of  slavery, 
which  is  contained  in  her  summary,  at  the  conclusion,  of  the  principle.') 
inculcated  in  this  volume. 

*  Property  is  held  by  conventional,  not  natural  right. 

*  As  the  agreement  to  hold  man  in  property  never  took  place  between 
the  parties  concerned,  i.  e.  is  not  conventional,  man  has  no  right  to 
hold  man  in  property. 

'  Law,  i.  e.  the  sanctioned  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  secures 
property. 

'  Where  the  parties  are  not  agreed,  therefore,  law  does  not  secure 
property. 

*  Where  one  of  the  parties  under  the  law  is  held  as  property  by 
another  party,  the  law  injures  the  one  or  Uie  other  as  often  as  they  are 
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opposed.  Moreover,  its  very  protection  injures  the  protected  party, — 
as  when  a  rebellious  slave  is  hanged. 

Human  labour  is  more  valuable  than  brute  labour,  only  because 
actuated  by  reason  ;  for  human  strength  is  inferior  to  brute  strength. 

'The  origin  of  labour,  human  and  brute,  is  the  Will. 

*  The  Reason  of  slaves  is  not  subjected  to  exercise,  nor  their  Will  to 
more  than  a  few  weak  motives. 

*  The  labour  of  slaves  is  therefore  less  valuable  than  that  of  brutes, 
inasmuch  as  their  strength  is  inferior ;  and  less  valuable  than  that  of 
free  labourers,  inasmuch  as  their  Reason  and  Will  are  feeble  and 
alienated. 

'  Free  and  slave  labour  are  equally  owned  by  the  capitalist. 
'  Where  the   labourer  is  not  held  as  capital,  the  capitalist  pays  for 
labour  only. 

*  Where  the  labourer  is  held  as  capital,  the  capitalist  not  only  pays  a 
much  higher  price  for  an  equal  quantity  of  labour,  but  also  for  waste, 
negligence,  and  theft,  on  the  part  of  the  labourer. 

*  Capital  is  thus  sunk,  which  ought  to  be  reproduced. 

*  As  the  supply  of  slave-labour  does  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  wants 
of  the  capitalist,  like  that  of  free  labour,  he  employs  his  occasional  sur- 
plus on  works  which  could  be  better  done  by  brute  labour  or  machinery. 

'  By  rejecting  brute  labour,  he  refuses  facilities  for  convertible  hus- 
bandry, and  for  improving  the  labour  of  his  slaves  by  giving  them  animal 
food. 

*  By  rejecting  machinery,  he  declines  the  most  direct  and  complete 
method  of  saving  labour. 

'  Thus,  again,  capital  is  sunk  which  ought  to  be  reproduced. 

*  In  order  to  make  up  for  this  loss  of  capital  to  slave-owners,  bounties 
and  prohibitions  are  granted  in  their  behalf  by  government ;  the  waste 
committed  by  certain  capitalists  abroad  being  thus  paid  for  out  of  the 
earnings  of  those  at  home. 

*  Sugar  being  the  production  especially  protected,  everything  is  sa- 
crificed by  planters  to  the  growth  of  sugar.  The  land  is  exhausted  by 
perpetual  cropping,  the  least  possible  portion  of  it  is  tilled  for  food,  the 
slaves  are  worn  out  by  overwork,  and  their  numbers  decrease  in  pro- 
portion to  the  scantiness  of  their  food,  and  the  oppressiveness  of  their 
toil. 

*  When  the  soil  is  so  far  exhausted  as  to  place  its  owner  out  of 
reach  of  the  sugar  bounties,  more  food  is  raised,  less  toil  is  inflicted, 
and  the  slave  population  increases. 

'Legislative  protection,  therefore,  not  only  taxes  the  people  at 
home,  but  promotes  ruin,  misery,  and  death,  in  the  protected  colonies. 

'  A  free  trade  in  sugar  would  banish  slavery  altogether,  since  com- 
petition must  induce  an  economy  of  labour  and  capital ;  i.  e.,  a  substi- 
tution of  free  for  slave  labour. 

'  Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  legislature  in  this 
matter. 

*  The  slave  system  inflicts  an  incalculable  amount  of  human  suffer- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  making  a  wholesale  waste  of  labour  and  capital. 

'  Since  the  slave  system  is  only  supported  by  legislative  protection, 
the  legislature  is  responsible  for  the  misery  caused  by  direct  infliction, 
and  for  the  injury  indirectly  occasioned  by  the  waste  of  labour  and 
capital.' 
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Ar  Cassius,  who  may  be  called  the  black  hero  of  the  story,  is  at 
last  emancipated,  and  starts  for  the  new  Negro  Republic  of  Liberia, 
that  glorious  asylum  for  the  freed  slaves  of  America  of  which  we  gave 
some  account  a  few  months  since,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  the 
most  recent  account  we  have  seen  of  that  interesting  settlement. 

The  following  letter  from  Washington,  written  by  a  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary, who  visited  the  Settlement,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Cresaon, 
will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  the  friends  of  negro  freedom : 

Washington,  February  10,  1832. 

Dear  Sir — Having  just  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the  colony 
of  Liberia,  to  which  place  I  went  as  Master  of  the  Schooner  Margaret 
Mercer,  and  where  I  remained  thirteen  days,  during  which  time  I  was 
daily  on  shore,  and  carefully  observed  the  state  of  affairs,  and  inquired 
into  the  condition  of  the  people,  I  venture  to  state  some  facts  in  regard 
to  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  the  colony.  On  the  14th 
of  December  I  arrived,  and  on  the  15th  went  on  shore,  and  was 
received  in  the  most  polite  and  friendly  manner  by  the  Governor,  Dr. 
Mechlin,  who  introduced  me  to  the  ministers  and  the  principal  inha- 
bitants. All  the  colonists  appear  to  be  in  good  health  ;  all  my  expecta- 
tions in  regard  to  the  aspect  of  things — the  health,  harmony,  order,  con- 
tentment, industry,  and  general  prosperity  of  the  settlers — were  more 
than  realised.  There  are  about  two  hundred  buildings  in  the  town  of 
Monrovia,  extending  along  the  Cape  Messurado  not  far  from  a  mile  and 
a  quarter ;  most  of  these  are  good  substantial  houses  and  stores,  (the 
first  story  of  many  of  them  being  of  stone,)  and  some  of  them  hand- 
some, spacious,  painted,  and  with  Venetian  blinds.  Nothing  struck 
me  as  more  remarkable  than  the  great  Huj)CTioriiy  in  intelligence,  man- 
ners, conversation,  dress,  and  general  appearance  in  every  respect  of 
the  people,  over  their  coloured  brethren  in  America.  So  much  was  I 
pleased  with  what  I  saw,  that  I  observed  to  the  people,  should  I  make 
a  true  report  it  would  hardly  be  credited  in  the  United  States.  Among 
all  that  I  conversed  with,  I  did  not  find  a  discontented  person,  or  hear 
one  express  a  desire  to  return  to  America.  I  saw  no  intemperance, 
nor  did  1  hear  a  profane  word  uttered  by  any  one.  Being  a  minister 
of  the  gos])el,  on  Christmas-day  I  preached  both  in  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  churches  to  full  and  attentive  congregations  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred  persons  in  each.  I  know  of  no  place  where  the  Sabbath 
appears  to  be  more  respected  than  in  Monrovia.  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  colonial  agent,  or  Governor,  is  a  constant  attendant,  and 
appears  desirous  of  promoting  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the 
people.  Most  of  the  settlers  appear  to  be  rapidly  acquiring  property ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  doing  better  for  themselves  and  their 
children  in  Liberia  than  they  could  do  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Could  the  free  people  of  colour  in  this  country  but  see  the  real  con- 
dition of  their  brethren  who  have  settled  in  Africa,  I  am  persuaded 
they  would  require  no  other  motives  to  induce  them  to  emigrate.  This 
is  my  decided  and  deliberate  judgment. — Very  respectfully,  Sir,  your 
friend  and  servant,  William  Abels.' 

'  P.  S. — I  have  several  times  dined  with  the  colonists,  and  I  think 
no  better  tables  could  'be  set  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  we  had  every- 
thing that  heart  could  desire  of  meats,  and  fish,  and  fowl,  and  vege- 
tables,*and  wines/  &c.  &c. 
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We  received  this  letter  with  the  following  remarks  appended,  in 
which  we  heartily  coincide : — 

'  Contrast  these  accounts  with  the  reports  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
missioners. Upon  Sierra  Leone  six  or  seven  millions  have  been 
squandered,  and  it  has  been  the  grave  of  thousands  of  Europeans  — 
yet  we  believe,  after  an  experiment  of  more  than  forty  years,  it  is  now 
almost  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  settlement  is  a  failure.  But 
like  everything  else,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  Sierra  Leone  has 
been  jobbed.  We  must  choose  another  locality,  if  we  can  hope  to  rival 
our  Transatlantic  cousins  in  this  blessed  work,  and  we  must  adopt 
another  mode  of  management.     In  fact  we  must  copy  from  them. 

'  On  looking  over  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society,  we  find  that  their  President  is  that  truly  venerable 
and  happy  old  man,  Charles  Carrol,  of  Carlton,  the  only  survivor  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  and  now  in 
the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Among  the  members  are  persons  of  all 
religious  persuasions — Catholics,  Protestants,  Presbyterians,  Quakers. 
In  America,  members  of  all  religious  persuasions  can  and  do  meet 
upon  the  common  arena  of  Christianity  with  a  view  of  promoting  the 
doctrines  of  its  Divine  Founder,  and  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  nor  the  least  cheering  part 
of  this  work  of  charity  to  learn,  which  we  do  from  an  unquestionable 
source,  that  many  of  the  Americans  are  ready  to  emancipate  their  slaves 
— we  have  heard  to  the  amount  of  100,000 — as  provision  may  be 
made  for  their  transport  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Slavery  has  been  long 
the  plague-spot  in  the  American  system :  but  it  is  delightful  to  find 
that  the  people  have  set  about  in  right  earnest  the  only  practicable 
mode  by  which  the  stigma  can  be  effaced  with  safety  to  the  country, 
or  the  unfortunate  beings  themselves.' 


Lectiones  LatincE ;  or.  Lessons  in  Latin  Literature.     By  J.  Rowbo- 
tham,  F.  R.A.  S.     Wilson.     London. 

A  WELii-selected  series  of  extracts  from  classical  authors,  with  interli- 
near translations  both  literal  and  free,  and  a  good  grammatical  compen- 
dium. While  teachers  may  find  it  very  useful,  to  the  self-taught  it 
will  be  a  most  welcome  and  efficient  help. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tramks  to  Alethe ;   we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  more,  of  a  similar  description. 

The  '  Offering  of  Sympathy  to  Parents  "  has  been  already  reviewed  in  the  *  Repo- 
sitory ;'  we  are  glad  to  see  it  reprinted.  The  '  Memoir,'  and  *  Sermons,'  have  not 
yet  been  received  at  our  office,  or  they  would  have  been  noticed. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  should  assist  Feritas  by  the  insertion  of  his  remarks,  and 
the  discussion  which  might  ensue.  He  seems  to  us  to  have  confused  notions  of  the 
nature  and  plan  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  controversy  on  particular  points  would  only 
tend  to  more  confusion.  We  would  respectfully  advise  him  to  read  an  excellent 
American  publication,  entitled  '  The  Atoning  Sacrifice  a  display  of  Love,  not  of 
Wrath.     By  Noah  Worcester.' 

.  G.  L.'s  Letter  was  intended  for  insertion.     The  time  is,  we  think,  gone  by  now. 
.  If  Excerptor  and  Albanus  reached  us,  they  have  been  mislaid. 
Several  notices  of  books  are  unavoidably  postponed. 


>/*• 
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ON  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  PLEDGES  TO  BE  REQUIRED  OF  CAN 
DIDATES  AT  THE  ENSUING  ELECTIONS. 

An  Address  to  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain. 

In  every  point  of  view,  and  in  the  estimate  of  all  parties,  the 
ensuing  elections  are  of  peculiar  and  immense  importance. 
Their  results  will  not  only  verify  or  disprove  the  predictions  of 
the  enemies  of  reform  ;  they  will  not  only  revive  the  apprehensions 
or  strengthen  the  hopes  of  the  timid  friends  of  reform,  but  they 
will  exercise  an  influence,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate, — an  immediate  influence  on  the  internal  condition  of 
our  country,  and  its  external  relations ;  while  more  remotely, 
they  will  affect  the  national  character,  the  prospect  of  national 
prosperity  and  improvement,  the  interests  of  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  thus,  eventually,  the  condition 
of  the  whole  human  race.  At  such  a  time  it  may  be  allowed  to 
an  individual,  however  unknown,  to  address  himself  to  the  great 
body  of  his  fellow  electors,  on  whom  there  devolves  so  deep  a 
responsibility,  to  express  his  own  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
trust  which  to  many  thousands  is  now  confided  for  the  first  time, 
and  of  the  duties  which  it  implies,  to  ourselves,  to  our  yet  un- 
represented fellow  countrymen,  and  even  to  those  of  other  nations, 
and  of  generations  yet  unborn.  Ripe  as  the  people  are  for  that 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise  which  has  been  obtained,  and 
which  is  indeed  simply  the  recognition  of  a  right ;  and  calm,  de- 
cided, and  altogether  admirable  as  their  conduct  has  been  through 
the  protracted  and  arduous  struggle  which  has  so  happily  termi- 
nated, he  must  yet  be  a  bold  man  who  can  look  forward  to  the  first 
exercise  of  these  new  powers  without  an  emotion  approaching 
even  to  trembling  anxiety.  Few  have  more  confidence  than  1 
have  in  the  people  generally;  or  in  that  portion  of  them,  par- 
ticularly, which  has  now  obtained  political  emancipation  ;  or  in 
that  other  and  noble  portion  of  them,  the  old  electors,  to  whom 
■we  are  indebted  for  the  parliament  which  denounced  its  own 
No.  67.  2  I 
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corruption  and  demanded  its  own  regeneration.  I  have  con- 
fidence. Electors  of  Great  Britain,  in  your  intelligence,  in  your 
principles,  in  your  zeal ;  else  were  it  vain  to  a{)peal  to  you  at  all  ; 
but  I  cannot  be  unapprehensive,  nor  can  I  be  silent,  when 
I  consider  how  many  causes  and  influences  there  are  at 
work,  by  which  honest  minds  may  be  misled  and  honest  exer- 
tions misdirected,  our  best  hopes  for  a  time  be  blighted,  and 
those  blessings  of  good  government  (its  tendency  to  produce 
which  alone  makes  the  Reform  Bill  worth  any  thing)  be  ma- 
terially impaired  or  indefinitely  postponed.  Signal  as  the  dis- 
comfiture has  been  of  the  Tories  and  boroughmongers,  we  must 
not  deceive  ourselves  into  the  notion  that  they  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  sustain  an  arduous  conflict  in  the  ensuing  elections,  and 
in  many  localities,  a  successful  one.  Their  power  as  a  faction  has 
been  broken  ;  but  they  may  yet,  and  probably  will,  make  a  de- 
sperate effort  for  its  recovery.  They  are  strong  in  wealth,  too 
much  of  it  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  during  long 
years  of  almost  unchecked  plunder  ;  they  are  strong  in  station, 
having  so  long  jwssessed  and  availed  themselves  of  that  monopoly 
of  power  which  enabled  them  to  occupy  with  their  myrmidons 
every  post  of  authority  in  church  and  state,  from  the  lord  .lieu- 
tenancy of  a  county  to  the  parish  constable  ;  and  they  are  strong 
in  those  parliamentary  and  electioneering  tactics,  in  which  the 
v>nprinci|)led  have  ever  an  advantage  over  fair  arid  honest  oppo- 
nents ;  in  which  long  practice  has  given  them  consummate  dex- 
terity, and  by  which  they  have  more  than  once  gained  advan-< 
tages  that  threatened  to  be  fatal  over  the  present  administra- 
tion, while  its  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  the  crown  was  not 
yet  suspected,  and  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  loud  and  strong  in 
its  support.  True,  they  have  twice  been  beaten  ;  but  the  last  two 
elections  were  carried  by  popular  enthusiasm  in  all  the  heat  and 
exaltation  of  a  life-and-death  conflict.  At  the  last  election  they 
were  cowed,  abashed,  paralyzed,  by  the  lofty  and  invincible 
determination  which  the  reformers  universally  displayed.  They 
felt  that  their  bribes  and  their  threats  would  be  alike  utterly 
vain  and  impotent.  They  may  now  hope  that,  though  the  com-: 
batant  was  invincible,  the  victor  may  be  vulnerable.  The  incon- 
venience and  losses,  in  many  cases  even  to  distress,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  bribes  and  promises  on  the  other,  which  many 
despised  then,  some  may  not  despise  now.  Great  efforts  cannot 
be  incessantly  repeated ;  the  people  have  made  theirs,  and  the 
Tories  may  now  think  that  theirs  may  be  made  with  advantage^ 
Having  made  our  onset  triumphantly,  there  yet  remains  the  not 
less  difficult  task  of  sustaining  and  repelling  their  onset.  They 
are  already  at  work  diligently  and  extensively,  though  with  their 
characteristic  cuiming.  Wherever  the  reformers  are  not  on  the 
alert ;  wherever  they  have  not  well  organized  their  committees 
and  arranged  their  plans  ;  wherever  divisions  have  sprung  up,  or 
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may  be  produce<l  amongst  them,  they  may  depend  upon  it  that 
their  old  enemies  will  not  miss  the  opportunity.  Either  security 
or  dissension  may  be  ahke  fatal. 

Another  ground  of  caution,  if  not  of  apprehension,  exists  in 
the  altered  situation  of  the  reformers  as  to  the  immediate 
object  towards  which  their  efforts  are  directed.  At  the  last 
elections  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  single  point,  all  minds 
were  filled  with  a  single  purpose.  There  was  but  one  word 
on  all  lips,  and  that  was  Reform.  So  that  a  candidate  did 
but  pledge  himself  to  this,  no  offences  were  remembered,  no 
inquiries  were  made,  no  other  pledges  were  exacted.  Here  there 
could  be  no  diversity  and  no  mistake.  But  now  the  bill  is  carried. 
That  common  and  comprehensive  watchword  is  obsolete.  It  ia 
true  the  purposes  remain  to  be  accomplished  which  made  reform 
the  object  of  such  intense  desire,  but  the  nature,  number,  variety, 
complication,  and  undefined  extent  of  those  purposes  necessarily 
render  them  less  fitted  to  serve  as  signals  for  combined  and  con- 
centrated effort.  All  may  deem  all  of  them  desirable,  but  there 
may  be  yet  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  relative  im- 
portance. I'here  is  need  of  discussion,  of  communication,  of 
mutual  understanding.  There  is  need  that  the  principles  should 
be  defined  which  the  friends  of  their  country  will  generally  regard 
as  paramount ;  and  that  pledges  should  be  agreed  upon  to  be 
generally  exacted  of  candidates.  1  shall  again  advert  to  this 
topic,  the  importance  of  which  is  my  chief  reason  for  presuming 
to  address  you.  I  shall  do  what  1  can  towards  making  the  best 
use  of  the  interval  which  may  elapse,  in  this  essential  preparatioa 
for  the  coming  elections — and  a  vigorous  use  must  be  made  of 
it,  if  a  wise  and  happy  choice  of  representatives  is  to  be  secured. 

There  is  danger  even  from  the  good  feelings  of  the  people. 
They  may  be  misled  by  their  gratitude.  Much  as  we  owe  to  the 
present  administration,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  its  supporters 
are  indiscriminately  to  be  re-chosen.  The  great  merit,  both  of 
the  ministers  and  their  majorities,  is  that  they  have  passed  the 
Bill.  Let  that  good  service  never  be  forgotten*  Let  its  memory 
be  '  green  in  our  souls  '  while  England  is  England.  Let  no  man 
dare  to  show  his  face  before  independent  constituents  who  voted 
against  the  Bill.  He  bears  the  brand  upon  his  forehead.  The 
credentials  of  his  ineligibility  are  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered. 
But  the  converse  does  not  hold  good.  To  have  voted  for  the  Bill 
may  cover  a  multitude  of  political  sins  in  the  past,  but  it  does 
not  discover  a  multitude  of  qualifications  for  the  future.  It  is 
possible  that  some  scarcely  ever  gave  a  good  vote  before,  and  may 
scarcely  ever  give  a  good  vote  again.  Look  farther  than  this.  It 
is  not  for  every  fiddler  who  can  scrape  a  single  string,  to  set  up 
for  a  Paganini.  Intelligent  gratitude  is  not  the  parent  of  blind 
confidence.  The  last  parliament  consisted  of  delegates;  they 
have  done  that  for  which  they  were  delegated.  Honour  to  their 
names.    The  next  parliament  should  be  an  assembly  of  legislators. 
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They  will  have  much  more  to  do  than  merely  to  vote,  aye  or  no, 
as  the  people's  proxies,  on  a  single  question.  We  want  men  of 
the  highest  intellectual  capacity  that  can  be  found.  They  should 
have  souls  that  can  grasp  futurity,  and  yet  be  equal  to  any  tem- 
porary emergency  which  may  arise.  The  present  ministry  is  not 
likely  to  kist  long.  The  court  is  not  with  it,  and  the  peers  are 
against  it.  Whenever  it  dissolves,  its  supporters  will  be  seen  in 
hostile  ranks.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  how  any  ministry  that 
will  satisfy  the  people  can  long  exist  without  some  great  changes 
in  the  spirit  of  the  peerage  and  of  the  court.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Reform  Bill  was  got  through  with,  is  sufficiently 
ominous.  We  shall  evidently  want  men  of  clear  heads,  sound 
principles,  and  great  moral  courage,  in  the  Commons.  These  are 
no  times  for  compliment.  Those  who  voted  well  last  session  de- 
serve our  thanks ;  but  those  on  whom  we  can  rely  for  voting  and 
acting  well  through  coming  sessions,  and  it  may  be  very  trying 
and  slormy  ones,  alone  have  claims  on  our  suflfrages. 

The  requisite  qualifications  for  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been,  at  all  times,  very  much  underrated  by  some 
electors,  falsely  estimated  by  others,  and  by  too  many  totally  dis- 
regarded. There  are  many  men  fitted  for  activity  in  parish  and 
civic  contentions,  where  only  some  limited  and  tangible  interest  is 
at  stake ;  useful  members  of  vestries  and  corporations,  quite  com- 
petent to  the  honourable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  local  magistracy, 
whose  minds  are  utterly  incapable  of  expanding  to  the  compre- 
hension of  national  interests,  and  who  only  signalize  themselves 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  by  adding  to  the  already  mon- 
strous mass  of  shortsighted,  pettifogging,  and  vexatious  legislation. 
There  are  others  who  aspire  to  represent  particular  interests,  and 
who,  therefore,  only  misrepresent  the  general  interest.  These 
are  just  the  persons  to  sacrifice  a  great  question  to  a  little  one. 
The  timber  trade  almost  upset  the  ministry  and  the  Reform  Bill 
together.  Their  practical  knowledge  is  inestimable,  as  a  source 
of  information,  but  it  is  no  security  for  their  ability  in  its  legislative 
application.  Mere  practical  men  have  seldom  any  large  views, 
even  of  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
In  the  various  entanglements  of  those  interests  with  the  interests 
of  other  classes,  they  are  often  utterly  confounded.  Of  the  mutual 
dependence  of  all  classes  they  have  seldom  any  conception ; 
they  are  chosen  under  the  notion  of  protecting  this  or  that  trade  ; 
and  so  they  stickle  for  duties  and  prohibitions  which  injure  all  trade. 
Then,  again,  there  is  another  set  of  persons  whom  some  would 
send  into  a  reformed  parliament,  simply  because  they  have  stimu- 
lated the  popular  discontent  with  a  corrupt  parliament.  A  man 
may  know  how  to  pull  down,  and  animate  others  in  the  work  of 
demolition,  who  has  little  capacity  for  building  up.  Great  effect 
may  be  produced  at  public  meetings  by  a  fluent  orator,  who 
has,  perhaps,  a  stirring  question  of  corruption  or  oppression  to 
deal  with,  which  only  requires  a  direct  appeal  to  the  elementary 
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principles  of  morals,  politics,  or  humanity  ;  but  this  is  a  poor  test 
of  ability  to  grapple  with  the  topics  which  engage  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  These  are  all  men  below  the  mark.  At  least  they 
may  be,  and  must  be  so,  unless  they  have  something  better  to 
recommend  them  ;  and  then  it  is  on  that  better  qualiBcation  that 
their  pretensions  should  be  based.  A  member  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  a  man  of  superior  intellect  and  sound  education.  By 
education,  I  mean  neither  Latin,  Greek,  nor  mathematics.  The 
senior  wrangler  at  a  university  may  yet  be  a  mere  tyro  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  statesman.  Many  self-taught  men  have  acquired  it  in 
great  perfection.  In  fact  every  man  who  has  it  is,  so  far,  self- 
taught  ;  for  our  public  institutions  have  been  very  worthless  in 
this  matter.  He  should  be  profoundly  versed  in  history  ;  espe- 
cially the  history  of  our  own  country  ;  and  especially  that  portion 
of  that  history  to  which  our  annalists  have  paid  least  attention, 
viz.  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  at  different 
periods,  and  the  influence  of  laws  and  institutions  in  improving 
or  deteriorating  that  condition.  He  should  be  at  home  in  statistics, 
familiar  with  the  details  of  numbers,  extent,  occupations,  produc- 
tions, &c.  of  the  diflerent  provinces  of  the  British  empire,  and  of  the 
countries  with  which  we  have  most  to  do,  whether  commercially  or 
politically.  He  shouKi  be  able  to  select,  combine,  and  arrange  all 
these  materials  with  the  master-hand  of  a  true  philosopher.  More- 
over, he  should  be  no  stranger  to  the  people  ;  no  mere  creature  of 
the  study  or  the  drawing-room.  He  should  know,  by  actual  observ- 
ation, and  direct  communication,  something  of  the  condition,  the 
habits,  wants,  opinions,  and  feelings,  of  those  who  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  the  community.  He  can  never  learn  this  from  the 
newspapers,  nor  from  public  meetings  merely,  nor  by  club  suppers 
and  canvassing  calls  at  election  times.  Nor  will  it  be  enough  to 
look  in,  with  Lord  Wharncliffe,  upon  the  shopkeepers  in  Bond- 
street.  Better  information  about  modes  of  existence  which  are 
common  to  millions  should  be  acquired  by  him  who  purposes  to 
be  a  faithful  trustee  of  the  interests  of  millions.  He  should  be  an 
independent  man  ;  independent  in  mind  and  in  circumstances ; 
the  former,  or  he  certainly  will  not  be  the  latter,  whatever  his 
pecuniary  qualification.  We  have  had  enough  of  mere  political 
adventurers  and  place-hunters;  they  can  only  thrive  upon  corrup- 
tion, and  if  they  find  not  their  food,  they  must  make  it.  He 
should  be  able,  when  necessary,  to  speak  with  effect.  It  is  a 
foolish  apology  sometimes  made  for  the  choice  of  members  that 
their  vote  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  most  eloquent.  It  is  not  so 
good,  unless  they  can  give  their  reasons  for  it.  The  speeches 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  far  from  being  the  least 
important  part  of  its  proceedings.  Not  unfrequently  they  have 
been  the  most  useful  part.  Much  worse  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  the  country  had  not  the  intelligence  of  the  iniquitous 
votes  of  a  majority  been  accompanied  by  the  report  of  the  sound 
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arguments  of  a  minority,  who  though  they  could  not  avert  injustice 
from  the  people,  yet  exjjosed  ihe  injustice  that  was  perpetrated. 
True,  there  is  debating  in  abundance  ;  but  it  is  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  members.  The  same  men  seem  to 
be  retained  as  counsel  in  all  causes.  This  need  not  be  the  case  if 
every  man  were  properly  qualified ;  and  every  man  ought  so  to 
qualify  himself  who  aspires  to  public  life.  Nor  should  you,  on 
any  account,  entrust  your  interests  to  men  whose  age  is  yet  im- 
mature, whose  characters  are  unformed,  and  whose  principles  are 
unfixed.  Some  previous  services,  some  public  warrant  of  the 
requisite  ability,  information,  energy,  and  patriotism,  ought  to  be 
required.     The  past  ought  to  have  given  promise  of  the  future. 

Let  none  say,  much   less  than  this  will  do  very  well  for  us  ; 
much  less  than  this  will  not  do  very  well  for  the  country,  and  there- 
fore not  for  yourselves  ultimately.     The  question  is  not  what  will 
content  you,  but  what  the  country  needs  in  its  present  unprece- 
dented state.  It  needs  all  the  wisdom,  the  foresight,  the  moral  cou- 
rage, that  can  be  made  available  for  its  service.     Your  franchise  is 
not  a  property,  but  a  trust.    You,  the  half  million  of  voters,  hold  it 
on  behalf  of  the  four-and-twenty  millions  of  souls  that  constitute 
the  nation.     You  hold  it  on  behalf  of  posterity:  for  how  largely 
must  the  legislation  of  the  present  day  affect  the  characters  and 
the  condition  of  those  who  will  soon  occupy  our  places   in  the 
world !     You  hold  it  on  behalf  of  an  immense  colonial  population, 
who,  while  they  are  kept  in  dependency,  have  a  right  to  impartial 
and  liberal  consideration.     You  hold  it  on  behalf  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  when  you  exercise  it  unworthily,  when  slavish  prin- 
ciples gain  the  ascendency  in  British  councils,  despots  rejoice,  and 
good  men  grieve,  and  the  oppressed  curse,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  to  those  of  the  Vistula.     The  franchise  is  not  your  own  ;  it 
is  a  sacred  trust,  and  your  exercise  of  it  is  a  solemn  act.     I  will 
not  descend  to  the  degrading  admonition  not  to  take  a  bribe.     I 
write  not  for  that  base  and  worthless  class.     But  I  say,  beware  of 
rash  promises.     Be  sure  that  you  have  found  the  best  man  that 
can  be  obtained,  before  you  entangle  yourselves   in   pledges  and 
bestow  improperly  that  which  is  not  your  own.     Keep  yourselves 
free  to  return  the  worthiest.     Take  measures  for  ascertaining  the 
fittest  persons.     Submit  not  to  the  selection  and  dictation  of  those 
who  think  that  every  thing  must  yield  to  their  local  importance. 
If  the  candidates  have  been  in  'Parliament  before,  let  their  career 
be  scrutinized.     Ascertain  when  they  spoke  and  how  they  spoke. 
Examine  their  votes.     Inquire  into  the  regularity  of  their  attend- 
ance, mark  when  and  why  they  absented  themselves.     If  they  be 
new  men,  procure  authentic  information  of  their  public  conduct. 
Be  not  satisfied  with  professions  and  generalities.     A  few  indus- 
trious, intelligent,  and  trustworthy  men  can  easily  be  employed  by 
you  to  make  these  investigations,  so  far  as  you  cannot  do  it  for 
yourselves  individually ;  and  a  trifling  contribution  will  defray  all 
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the  necessary  expenditure.  Form  yourselves  into  district  and 
parish  societies  for  these  purposes.  Summon  your  candidates  to 
meet  these  societies.  Such  meetings  are  a  thousand  times  better 
than  a  personal  canvass,  about  which  there  is  much  of  drudgery, 
influence,  and  degradation,  that  might  well  be  spared.  And  let 
no  confidence  in  your  candidate  supersede  the  exacting  from  him 
the  most  distinct  avowals  and  pledges  on  all  great  principles  and 
essential  points.  No  reasonable  man  can  object  to  being  pledged. 
If  his  mind  be  not  made  up  on  the  principles  by  which  the  most 
important  matters  that  can  come  before  him  must  be  decided,  he 
had  better  continue  in  private  life  until  he  has  considered  the  sub- 
ject more  thoroughly.  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  a  school 
to  aflFord  instruction  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of,  or  undecided 
upon,  the  elements  of  such  legislation  as  the  times  require.  As 
to  going  unshackled  into  the  House,  no  trustee  can  be  free,  or,  if 
honest,  will  wish  to  be  free,  from  the  obligation  of  attending  to  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  those  for  whom  he  acta.  It  is  very  desi*' 
rable  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  same  or  similar  pledges 
should  be  adopted,  generally,  throughout  the  country.  Various 
lists  of  proposed  pledges  are  in  circulation.  1  have  seen  none 
with  which  1  am  perfectly  satisfied,  though  it  is  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve that  the  same  spirit  pervades  most  of  them.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  so  indefinite  that  they  may  be  easily  evaded.  Others  are 
so  numerous  and  minute  that  they  become  vexatious,  may  exclude 
some  of  the  people's  best  friends,  and  do  not  leave  sufficient 
latitude  for  the  discretion  which  a  man,  who  is  fit  to  be  chosen  at 
all,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  exercise  under  circumstances  which 
it  is  impossible  to  anticipate.  As  1  purpose  to  make  my  own  vote 
contingent  on  the  following,  1  submit  them  to  the  consideration 
of  my  fellow-electors. 

1 .  The  Repeal  of  all  Taxes  which  tend  to  impede  the  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge. — The  claims  of  no  candidate  ought  to  be  entertained 
for  an  instant  who  does  not  give  his  unequivocal  and  hearty  assent 
to  this  proposal,  and  declare  his  determination  actively  and 
promptly  to  support  it  in  the  legislature.  The  stamp  duties  on 
newspapers,  the  advertisement  duty,  the  excise  duty  on  paper, 
the  custom-house  dues  on  foreign  books  imported,  ought  to  be 
swept  away  at  once  and  entirely.  Calculations  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  most  pernicious  of  these  im- 
posts, the  newspaper  stamp,  maybe  taken  off  without  any  loss  to 
the  revenue,  and  even  with  profit,  by  allowing  the  circulation  of 
printed  papers  through  the  post  on  the  payment  of  a  very  small 
postage.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  made  a  question  of  revenue. 
Taxation  should  find  other  food  to  feed  upon  than  public  intelli- 
gence. The  means  of  knowing  all  that  it  concerns  a  member  of 
the  community  to  know,  should  be  allowed  to  come  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate  to  every  man''s  door.  The  public  treasury  ought 
rather  to  be  drained  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  than  reple- 
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nished  by  the  obstruction  of  knowledge.  Newspapers,  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  books,  all  may  be  so  reduced  in  price,  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  At 
present  the  enormous  expense  of  advertising  books,  and  the  enor- 
mous capital  required  for  newspapers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
illegality  of  cheap  publications  on  the  other,  interpose  effectually 
between  the  people  at  large,  and  men  of  talent  and  information 
best  qualified  to  be  their  instructors.  This  state  of  things  must 
be  put  an  end  to.  It  is  only  by  newspapers  that  the  public  can 
watch  their  representatives,  can  be  present  in  courts  of  justice, 
can  be  cognizant  of  the  mode  in  which  their  affairs  are  adminis- 
tered, their  rights  secured  or  invaded,  their  interests  advanced  or 
injured.  It  is  by  newspapers  that  materials  must  be  furnished 
for  the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion,  and  the  safest  of  all 
vehicles  provided  for  its  expression.  Let  us  have  a  free  and 
popular  press;  one  which  shall  cease  to  be  the  divided  monopoly 
of  the  capitalist  and  the  demagogue,  and  we  have  the  best  of  all 
securities  against  the  return  of  a  reign  either  of  terror  or  cor- 
ruption, and  for  the  full  discussion  and  progressive  adoption  of 
all  real  ameliorations  in  the  working  of  the  government  and  the 
condition  of  the  people. 

II.  The  Amelioration  of  our  Code,  both  civil  and  criminal. 
—That  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  property  of  any  de- 
scription while  resisting  the  just  demands  of  his  creditors  ;  that  no 
man  should  be  unproductively  and  hopelessly  incarcerjited  ;  that 
no  man  should  find  it  prudent  to  forego  a  just  demand,  or  to  ac- 
cede to  an  unjust  demand,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  one  must  be  enforced  and  the  other  resisted  j 
that  no  rules  of  evidence  should  be  allowed  to  prevent  a  jury's 
ascertaining  the  whole  truth  of  a  case ;  that  proceedings  should  be 
divested  of  all  needless  complexity  and  delay ;  that  to  prosecute 
an  offender  should  not  be  a  tax  upon  the  sufferer ;  that  crime  and 
punishment  should  be  distinctly  defined,  and  the  law  made  gene- 
rally known  ;  that  punishments  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
made  reformatory  on  the  criminal,  and  productive  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  that  in  the  awarding  and  inflicting  punishment,  as  little  as 
possible  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  or  to  the 
irresponsible  determination  of  that  secret  tribunal,  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  that  the  punishment  of  death,  which  in  its  fre- 
quency only  tends  to  harden  criminals,  and  to  corrupt  and  bru- 
talize the  crowds  who  assemble  to  witness  its  infliction — while,  by 
the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  sentences  and  of  execu- 
tions, the  threatenings  of  the  law  are  divested  of  their  terrors — 
should  at  least  be  restricted  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  the 
sentence,  when  pronounced,  be  usually  enforced.  These  are  pro- 
positions, which  scarcely  any  man  of  sense  and  humanity  will 
dispute,  but  which  show,  that  a  reformed  legislature  has  before  it, 
in  this  department,  a  long  and  laborious,  but  a  most  necessary. 
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useful,  and  blessed  work.  The  supposed  interests  and  real  vin- 
dictiveness  of  some  classes,  the  prejudices  and  the  profits  of  ihe 
legal  profession,  and  the  habitual  phrases  (which  they  mistake  for 
mental  convictions)  of  peers  and  judges,  who  dread  any  deviation 
from  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  will  doubtless  oppose 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  consistent  advocates  of  reason,  justice, 
and  humanity.  It  is  only  the  more  important,  that  the  men  whom 
we  send  into  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  among  the  most 
enlightened  and  determined  of  those  advocates. 

III.  Hostility  to  all  Monopolies. — The  first  and  foremost  of 
these — the  great  trunk,  as  it  were,  out  of  which  the  rest  sprout- 
is  the  corn  laws — laws  which  benefit  not  the  laborious  cultivator, 
while  they  are  the  worst  of  injuries  on  the  industrious  consumer; 
laws  which  are  the  standing  excuse  of  any  class  which  wants  the 
community  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  whatever 
article  that  class  may  bring  into  the  market ;  laws  which  are  a  tax 
upon  bread  ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  human  labour,  health,  and  life. 
The  free  interchange  of  commodities  with  foreign  countries,  the 
free  application  at  home  of  capital  and  labour  to  whatever  will 
yield  a  profitable  result,  must,  as  the  ultimate  object,  be  the  best 
interest  of  the  community  ;  and  therefore,  eventually,  the  interest  of 
those  classes  and  individuals  who,  from  considerations  alike  selfish 
and  short-sighted,  obstruct  the  national  good.  The  spirit  of  mo- 
nopoly pervades  this  country  to  a  frightful  extent.  It  is  found  ia 
every  thing,  from  the  government  of  colonial  empires  to  the  regu- 
lations of  trades.  The  consumer  pays  for  all ;  and  men  too  often 
forget  that  they  are  plundered  of  much  more  as  consumers  than 
they  can,  as  monopolists,  plunder  from  others.  It  is  the  monkey 
system,  rob  and  let  rob ;  we  want  men  who  will  revert  to  the  old 
and  better  maxim,  live  and  let  live. 

IV.  Church  Reform. — The  members  of  the  church  ought  to 
possess  the  power  of  revision  over  its  creeds,  articles,  services, 
and  offices,  and  not  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  dissent  when  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  any  of  these  as  not  accordant  with  the  wants 
and  improvement  of  the  present  age.  Means  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  spiritual  functions  to  political  purposes. 
None  should  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  form  of  religion  which 
they  do  not  approve.  The  clergy  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  for  which  they  are  paid.  A  better 
mode  of  payment  than  by  making  them  the  collectors  of  the  national 
property  of  tithe  should  be  adopted,  and  out  of  the  ample  reve- 
nues which  are  at  present  of  such  little  avail  for  the  moral  and 
religious  purposes  to  which  they  are  professedly  devoted,  the 
foundation  might  be  laid  of  an  universal  and  efficient  system  of 
national  education. 

V.  Parliamentary  Responsibility. — Every  candidate  should 
pledge  himself,  if  elected,  to  render  an  account,  from  time  to 
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time,  of  his  conduct  to  his  constituents,  and  to  vacate  his  seat 
whenever  formally  requested  by  a  majority  of  them  to  do  so. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Reform  Act  leaves  parhament 
of  septennial  duration  ;  that  it  leaves  the  constituency  without  any 
control  over  their  representatives  during  the  long  interval  between 
the  elections  ;  that  it  leaves  a  large  portion  of  the  population  with- 
out any  direct  representation  ;  that  it  leaves  a  large  mass  of  aristo- 
cratic influence  in  the  counties  and  small  towns ;  that  it  leaves 
the  practice  of  open  voting,  by  which  every  facility  is  afforded  for 
influence  and  intimidation  ;  that  it  leaves  many  anomalies,  and 
creates  some,  in  the  proportion  of  members  to  either  numbers, 
property,  or  intelligence;  and  that  the  best  direct  remedy,  at 
present,  for  these  defects  is  by  such  a  compact  between  the  elec- 
tors and  the  elected  as  shall  ensure  a  fair  and  proper  responsibility. 
This  compact  will  be  established  by  the  proposed  pledge  ;  which 
will  also  have  the  additional  advantage  of  keeping  up  an  earnest 
solicitude  in  the  representative,  if  he  be  an  honest  man,  that  his 
constituents  should  possess  thorough  information  and  exercise  a 
sound  judgment  on  all  great  political  questions.  He  will  have  a 
constant  stimulus  to  minister  to  the  correctness  and  completeness 
of  public  opinion. 

These  topics  include  all  that  appears  to  the  writer  of  these 
pages  to  be  essential  at  the  present  time.  The  last  of  them  makes 
a  comprehensive  provision  for  any  which  may  have  been  omitted, 
or  for  any  new  ones  which  may  arise.  For  convenience  sake  they 
may  be  put,  and  that  very  briefly,  in  the  interrogative  form  as 
follows  : — 

If  elected,  will  you  exert  yourself  to  obtain  the  prompt  and 
total  repeal  of  all  taxes  which  tend  to  obstruct  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  especially  those  which  affect  the  price  of  newspapers  ? 

Will  you  support  all  such  reforms  as  shall  render  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  laws   more  simple,  impartial,  easy,   cheap,   and 
certain  ? 

Will  you  oppose  the  continuance  of  the  corn  monopoly,  and, 
in  general,  the  renewal  or  enactment  of  any  charter,  tax,  or  other 
regulation,  by  which  members  of  the  community  are  debarred 
from  the  free  direction  of  their  capital,  talents,  or  labour  to  any 
honest  employment? 

Will  you  uphold  the  right  of  individuals  to  support,  exclusively, 
the  religion  which  they  approve;  and  the  right  of  the  nation  over 
ecclesiastical  property  and  institutions,  to  render  them  eflicient  for 
the  promotion  of  national  instruction  ? 

Will  you,  at  such  times  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  meet  your 
constituents  to  explain  to  them  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
discharged  your  parliamentary  trust,  and  vacate  your  seat  on  receiv- 
ing a  requisition  signed  by  a  majority  of  them  for  that  purpose  ? 

And  now,  Electors  of  Great  Britain,  let  every  man,  in  his  own 
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particular  sphere,  be  up  and  doing.  Organize  yourselves,  if  you 
be  not  already  organized.  Find  your  man,  if  you  have  not 
already  found  him.  Secure  the  victory,  if  it  be  not  already 
secured  ;  and  do  not  reckon  upon  that  too  hastily.  Prepare  to 
show  the  worlu  what  a  Reformed  Parliament  is  ;  and  make  des- 
pots tremble  and  nations  do  reverence  before  the  free  choice  of  A 
free  people.  Show  them  such  an  assemblage  of  honest  and  able 
men,  the  master-spirits  of  the  age,  as  has  never  yet  been  collected 
together,  for  n  like  purpose,  at  any  time  or  in  any  country.  If 
the  first  Reformed  Parliament  be  a  failure  ;  if  it  be  filled  with 
spendthrifts,  dandies,  and  adventurers ;  spouters  of  froth,  and  men 
whose  brains  are  in  their  pockets ;  the  soulless  minions  of  aris-* 
tocracy,  the  impudent  nominees  of  peers,  the  practised  hacks 
of  office,  the  timid  slaves  of  circumstance  ;  if  these,  and  such  as 
these,  are  to  be  found  in  any  number  within  the  walls  of  Saint 
Stephen's,  then  indeed,  for  the  present  generation,  all  is  over ;  you 
will  be  eternally  disgraced,  and  the  cause  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  human  freedom  and  improvement  will  be  thrown  back 
throughout  Europe.  I  will  not  believe  it  possible.  You  will 
avert  so  fearful  a  calamity.  You  will  wisely  use  the  powers  yott 
have  so  honourably  acquired  ;  and,  to  use  the  expressive  language 
of  our  poet  and  patriot  Milton,  you  will  'not  let  England  forget 
her  precedence  of  teaching  nations  how  to  live.' 


HAMPDEN*. 

'  To  form,  according  to  the  best  evidence  within  our  reach,  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  objects,  their  tendency,  and 
extent, — as  to  the  exigencies  which  may  have  justified,  and  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  with  which  he  pursued  them, — is  what 
surely  may  be  undertaken,  if  not  with  a  mind  altogether  unin* 
fluenced  by  preconceived  impressions,  at  least  in  a  spirit  not  to 
be  betrayed  by  them  into  injustice.  Nor  is  it  an  occupation  un* 
interesting,  to  such  as  have  any  desire  to  deal  truly  with  the  me- 
mory of  a  person  who  acted  a  great  part  in  one  of  the  greatest 
events  that  ever  befell  England.'  Such  Ix)rd  Nugent  declares  to 
have  been  his  object  in  the  composition  and  publication  of  this 
work,  which  will  connect  his  name  in  the  literature  of  his  country 
with  that  of  one  of  her  worthiest  children.  Much  novelty  we 
did  not  expect  to  find.  Hampden's  was  a  race  which,  though 
short,  was  too  glorious,  and  too  much  placed  before  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  not  to  have  made  it  necessary  that  we  should,  long  ere  this, 
have  known  all  that  could  be  known  concerning  his  history,  his 
thoughts  and  his  opinions.     Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  a 

*  Some  Memorials  of  John  Hampden,  his  Party  and  his  Times.    By  Lord  Nugsntp 
2  vols.  8vo.   Loadou:  Murray.    1832.  ovo 
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few  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  his  tried   friend,   Sii* 
John  Ehot,  during  that  illegal  imprisonment  of  the  latter,  which 
ended  in   consigning  his  worn-out  frame   to  the  grave,  and  his 
cowardly  oppressor  to  the  block  he  so  justly  merited,  we  have  no 
new  light  thrown  upon  it  here  ;  but  that  which  we  had  before  to 
gather,  from   the  often   contradictory  authorities  of  Clarendon, 
Denham,   Hume,  or  Godwin,  is  sifted  and  arranged  with  impar- 
tiality and  elegance.      Lord   Nugent's  book  will  take   its  j)lace 
among  English  classics.     Would  that  the  men  of  fortune  of  the 
present  day,  who  share   in  the  general  and   increasing  taste  for 
literature,  would  profit  by  his  example,  and  employ  their  time  on 
biography,  that  inexhaustible  and  always  interesting  subject,  rather 
than  on  such  ephemera  as  are  most  modern  novels  and  even  '  Per- 
sonal Narratives!' — To  collect  materials,  internal  and  external,  to 
qualify  for  the  editorship  of  a  good  biography,  is  an  undertaking 
Tvhich  1-equires  much  time  and  fortune  ;  and  in  no  way  could  those 
advantages  be  more  usefully  employed.     What  work  of  fiction 
can  ever  interest  our  sympathies  so  deeply  as  the  adventures  of 
those  who,  in  good  truth,  have  voluntarily  sufTered  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow-creatures? — the  names  of  Hampden,  of  Pym,  of 
Sidney,   of  Vane,  are  indissolubly  linked  with  our  first   boyish 
instinct  of  love  of  liberty  :  we  pity  him  for  whom  those  names  do 
rot  awaken  a  host  of  associations,  and  bring  back  youthful  dreams 
of  high  daring,  and  lofty  purpose,   and  chivalrous  honour,  and 
constancy  unto  the  death. — There  is  a  charm  in  these  things  which 
we  never  lose,  because  it  has  its  origin  in  the  principle,  eternally 
fixed  in  humanity,  of  opposition  to  wrong.     We  love  to  look  back 
to  the  old  picturesque  times  of  feudal  domination,  and  popular 
discontent,  while  sincerely  do  we  hope  they  may  never  again  re- 
turn :  we  look  to  them  for  lights  on  the  motives  and  workings  of 
the  human  mind; — we  see  resolved  in  them  the  problem  of  the 
effect  of  actions  and  passions,  which  effect  the  men  who  acted  and 
felt  could  only  surmise  and  doubtingly  hope ;  we  are  interested 
in  them  as  in  an  important  chapter  in  the  chronicle  of  the  world's 
history.     And  they  were,  for  their  purpose,  fine  and  grand  times, 
those,  when  the  need  of  protection  gave  a  species  of  devotion  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  lowly,  and  the  proud  consciousness  of  protecting 
invested  with  a  factitious   nobility  the  grossness  of  self-interest. 
Then,  as  since,  liberty  and  religion  were  banner-words,  and  per- 
haps by  the  mass  have  been  in  all  times  equally  little  understood. 
But,  since  those  high  and  palmy  feudal  days,  a  great  moral  change 
has  been  steadily  taking  place.     One  of  tyranny's  strongest  de- 
fences is  founded  in  that  blind  belief  of  the  many  in  the  sacredness 
of  whatever  is  in  any  way  superior  to  them,  arising  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  reverence,  innate  in  every  human  mind,  and  which,  if  it  be 
enlightened,  is  the  noblest,  and  if  servile,  the  meanest,  of  human 
emotions.    When  John's  victorious  barons  established  an  oligfirchy 
more  hateful  than  the  tyranny  which  it  curbed,  because  more  in- 
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limately  and  securely  interwoven  with  what  was  denominated  law, 
the  numbers  saw,  with  stupid  vacancy,  or  with  unthinking  admi-> 
ration,  the  '  liberty  of  the  subject'  emblazoned  on  their  bearings. 
Their  boasted  charter  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a  patent  of 
nobility,  than  of  a  popular  defence.  Yet  so  omnipotent  have 
names  ever  been  found  with  the  multitude,  that  it  was  not  until 
four  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  that  charter,  that  the 
people  discovered  that  they  had  been  cheated  by  a  shadow  in  the 
name  of  a  reality. 

The  pam[)ered  and  greedy  selfishness  of  Henry  the  Eighth^ 
intent  only  on  the  gratification  of  his  degraded  passions,  was  the 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  a  state  form,  and 
thereby  of  the  commencement  of  an  important  revolution  in  the 
habits  and  education  of  the  English  people.  In  abandoning  their 
ancient  worship,  they  also  dared  to  question  the  authority  for  the 
doctrine  of  passive  submission  which  marked  the  whole  band  of 
the  ministers  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Not  but  that  every  religion, 
suffering  under  the  baneful  influence  of  union  with  the  state,  will 
almost  necessarily  hold  the  same  tone ;  it  has  always  been  so, 
whatever  the  faith  protected,  but  that  fact  was  not  yet  felt. 
Luther,  and  his  brother  reformers  of  the  church,  were  amply  dis- 
posed to  reform  the  state  also,  could  they  have  found  the  power ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  new  institutions,  the  first  apostles  of 
Protestantism  sought  popularity  by  a  show  of  moderation.  True, 
both  Henry  and  his  successors  attempted,  and  often  with  some 
success,  to  unite  the  old  awe  of  the  spiritual,  with  that  of  their 
temporal  authority,  but  it  never  again  bound  the  minds  of  men  in 
that  entire  and  willing  thraldom  which  it  had  done.  The  sacred- 
ness  of  mystery  was  gone.  Men  had  been  reared  in  belief  of  the 
immutability  of  that  spiritual  power,  and  of  its  superiority  to  all 
kings,  princes,  and  powers  ;  and  when  the  insolent  tyrant  dared, 
unpunished,  to  question  its  tenets,  supplant  its  authority,  and 
appropriate  its  wealth,  the  charm  of  habitual  reverence,  while  it 
left  the  church,  was  not  transferred  to  the  throne.  There  sprung 
up  in  its  place  the  small  beginningsof  those  habits  of  inquiry,  which, 
step  by  step,  have  led,  in  our  time,  to  universal  doubt.  This  doubt 
even,  we  think  to  be  promising  of  good — to  be  a  transition  to 
purified  belief.  To  construct  a  stable  foundation  Ave  must  first 
clear  the  ground.  It  is  not  less  needful  in  moral  than  in  mental 
progression  that  analysis  should  precede  synthesis.  And  the 
wisest  and  loftiest  of  our  time  see  cause  for  hope  in  its  signs. 
But  the  first  effect  of  men's  change  of  faith  was  to  leave  them 
more  free  for  the  consideration  of  their  political  condition.  The 
qtiick  tact  of  Elizabeth  saw  the  bent  of  the  popular  mind:  with 
consummate  skill  and  energy  she  discerned  the  points  on  which 
she  must  inevitably  yield  ;  she  made  her  concessions  before  the 
people  had  become  aware  of  their  j)Ower :  so  that  they  received 
from  her  as  acts  of  grace,  what  she  only  had  the  foresight  to  see 
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she  would  have  been  obliged  to  concede  as  pure  right.  Thus  she  not 
only  prevented  further  demands,  but  in  the  very  fact  of  so  doing 
won  the  hearts  of  her  subjects.  But  less  than  her  talent  could  not 
have  effected  the  same  result.  The  weak-minded  egotist  who 
succeeded  her,  invited  contempt  for  his  person  and  for  his  office ; 
but  it  remained  for  the  blind  pertinacity  of  his  son  to  put  the 
finish  to  the  work.  The  English  have  always  been  proverbial  for 
their  sensitiveness  where  their  purses  are  concerned  ;  and  though 
they  might  have  borne,  for  a  time,  even  greater  political  humilia- 
tion, they  were  not  disposed  both  to  bear  it  and  to  pay  for  it.  The 
political  feelings  of  the  peo[)le  were  roused  into  action  by  pecu- 
niary injustice.  But  among  the  men,  whose  distinction,  though 
not  their  ability,  was  born  of  the  tyrannous  exactions  of  the  first 
Charles,  were  some  of  the  first  spirits  of  any  time.  They  dared 
openly  to  proclaim  the  nullity  of  law  when  opposed  to  justice  and 
reason.  Hampden,  especially,  was  a  man  not  of  this  or  that  time 
only,  but  whose  mind  was  prepared  to  expand  indefinitely.  He 
appeared  in  parliament  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  was  even 
then  distinguished.  After  serving  in  two  parliaments  he  retired, 
in  1628,  to  his  house  in  Buckinghamshire.  There  he  passed  the 
next  eleven  years,  in  the  quiet  and  reflection,  which  are  the 
only  efficient  preparatives  for  useful  exertion.  There  are  at  any 
one  time  in  the  world  few  such  men  as  Hampden.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  admirable  traits  of  his  character,  that, 
with  the  ability  to  guide  others  and  to  meet  the  most  unlooked- 
for  emergencies,  he  was  not  only  content,  he  preferred,  living 
within  the  little  world  of  his  affections  and  of  his  own  high 
thoughts.  The  finest  combination  of  human  character  is  that  of 
calm  and  trusting  simplicity  of  manner  and  habits,  with  the 
strength  of  purpose  which  uncontrollably  produces  that  which  it 
has  maturely  willed  : — such  was  Hampden's.  During  this  period 
he  could  have  been  but  of  little  use  in  public.  It  was  passed  in 
a  series  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  and  on  that  of  the  people  in  an  untired  opposi- 
tion. Imprisoned,  branded,  fined,  and  executed,  their  determi- 
nation seemed  to  grow  more  firm  by  defeat;  their  detestation  and 
forbearance  arrived  at  its  height.  Hampden  watched  the  spirit 
of  the  time  :  he  saw  the  hour  and  the  occasion  Avhen  united 
resistance  must  succeed.  He  took  upon  himself  the  danger. 
He  was  the  first  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the  illegal  tax,  which 
though  it  fell  lightly  upon  himself  individually,  would,  had  the 
people  then  succumbed,  have  been  the  means  of  riveting  the 
disgraceful  bonds  which  were  offered  them.  He  announced  his 
intention  to  try  in  the  courts  of  law  the  great  question  which 
involved  the  right  of  one  man  to  unlimited  control  over  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom.  Clarendon, 
whose  leaning  to  the  court  interest  tinges  most  of  his  conclu- 
sions,  is   forced  to  yield   admiring   testimony    to    his    bearing 
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during  this  arduous  period.  He  says,  'till  this  time  he  was 
rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  country,  than  of  public  dis- 
course or  fame  in  the  kingdom ;  but  then  he  grew  ihe  argument 
of  all  tonguej,  every  man  inquiring  who  and  what  he  was 
that  durst,  at  his  own  charge,  support  the  liberty  and  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom.  His  carriage  throughout  that  agitation,  was 
with  that  rare  temper  and  modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him 
narrowly  to  find  some  advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  hira 
less  resolute  in  his  cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testi- 
mony !'  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  venial  court  decided 
for  its  patron.  The  King  then  set  his  agents  at  work  to  endeavour 
by  bribery  or  intimidation  to  secure  the  connivance  or  the  silence 
of  the  man  whose  talents  he  estimated  sufficiently  to  dread ;  but 
he  had  not  in  this  attempt  estimated  the  force  of  the  principles 
which  he  had  to  encounter.  Having  refused  both  bribes  and  sub- 
mission, the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  among  which  Hampden 
was  now  perhaps  the  first,  felt  themselves  no  longer  safe  while 
within  reach  of  the  despotic  usurpation  which  they  could  not  yet 
crush.  They  determined  for  a  time  to  leave  England.  It  was  by 
a  remarkable  and  fortunate  want  of  policy  that  John  Hampden 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  cousin,  were  arrested  by  an  order  from 
the  king  on  board  the  ship  in  which  they  had  taken  their  passage 
for  North  America.  Thus  did  Charles,  by  illegal  force,  retain  m 
England  the  man  by  whose  masterly  councils  the  war  was  carried 
on,  which  ended  in  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  and  the  man  who  was 
to  succeed  to  his  throne. 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  during  which  the  king  had  resorted 
to  every  exi>edient  which  he  could  contrive,  to  prop  up  his  totter- 
ing authority,  without  a  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  November, 
1(340,  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  what  is  emphaticHlly  called 
the  Long  Parliament :  Hampden's  place  was  by  nil  accorded  to 
-him  among  the  most  iniluential,  and  with  just  self-knowledge 
he  ranged  himself  foremost  in  the  patriot  ranks.  Clarendon  well 
describes  the  influence  of  his  character  at  this  time.  •  When  this 
Parliament  began,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed  upon  him,  as 
their  patrice  pater,  and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through 
the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it.  And  I  am  persuaded 
his  power  and  interest  at  that  time  were  greater  to  do  good  or 
hurt  than  any  man's  in  the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man  of  his  rank 
hath  had  in  any  time ;  for  his  reputation  of  honesty  was  univer- 
sal, and  his  affections  seemed  so  publicly  guided,  that  no  corrupt 
or  private  ends  could  bias  them.  He  was  of  an  industry  and 
vif^ilance  not  to  be  tired  out  or  wearied  by  the  most  laborious,  and 
of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  most  subtle  and  sharp.' 
At  this  time  the  natural  progress  of  affairs  was  once  more  checked, 
and  a  last  chance  given  to  the  king  by  the  ascendency  which  the 
moderate  party  suddenly  acquired  in  the  House  of  Commons : 
men  felt  themselves  on  the  eve  of  a  convulsion,  fe4rful  in  its  pro- 
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gress,  and  the  end  of  which  was  most  uncertain  ;  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war  were  before  them,  and  they  made,  in  the  famous 
*  Remonstrance,'  an  appeal,  which,  had  Charles  not  been  utterly 
infatuated,  must  have  been  accepted  by  him  with  eagerness.  They 
were  willing  (o  pass  over  in  silence  his  manifold  acts  of  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  falsehood :  they  offered  him,  unquestioned,  all  the 
power  and  wealth  which  the  law  had  ever  allotted  for  the  support 
of  the  dignity,  office,  or  pleasure  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  man 
was  wholly  blinded  by  selfishness  to  the  real  position  in  which 
he  stood  with  regard  to  the  country,  and  in  the  sword  which 
was  suspended  as  by  a  hair  above  his  head,  he  fancied  he  could 
discern  an  instrument  with  which  to  enforce  the  slavery  of 
millions.  The  answer  to  the  *  respectful '  remonstrance  of  his 
faithful  Commons,  was  an  order,  in  violation  of  every  law  on 
the  subject,  for  the  arrest  and  impeachment  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  opposition  :  this  was  in  the  month  of  January, 
1642,  and  this  may  well  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of 
the  war  between  Charles  Stuart  and  the  English  people ;  and  it 
was  also  the  era  of  Hampden's  short  but  brilliant  course  of  active 
exertion.  Accepting  a  command  in  the  army,  he  enlisted  his 
tenants  and  friends  into  his  little  band  :  wearing  the  colours  of 
his  family,  the  green,  which  betokens  hope,  and  carrying  at  their 
head  their  leader's  motto,  '  Vestigia  Nulla  Retrorsum,'  they 
followed  him  to  the  field  where  he  fought  and  died  for  the  good 
cause  of  human  amelioration.  He  met  his  death  in  a  manner 
Avorthy  of  him,  not  in  an  act  of  technical  duty  but  in  one  of  gene- 
rous choice.  '  Some  of  his  friends  would  have  dissuaded  him 
from  adventuring  his  person  with  the  cavalry,  on  a  serice  which 
did  not  properly  belong  to  him,  wishing  him  rather  to  leave  it  to 
those  officers  of  lesser  note,  under  whose  immediate  command 
the  picquets  were.  But  wherever  danger  was,  and  hope  of  ser- 
vice to  the  cause,  there  Hampden  ever  felt  that  his  duty  lay.' — 
P.  431.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  attack,  and  in  the 
first  charge  he  received  his  death-wounds.  '  His  head  bending 
down,  and  his  hands  resting  on  his  horse's  neck,  he  was  seen 
riding  off  the  field  before  the  action  was  done,  a  thing,  says  Cla- 
rendon, "  he  never  used  to  do,  and  from  which  it  was  concluded 
he  was  hurt."  It  is  a  tradition,  that  he  was  seen  first  moving  in 
the  direction  of  his  father-in-law's  house  at  Pyrton  ;  there  he 
had  in  youth  married  the  first  wife  of  his  love,  and  thither  he 
would  have  gone  to  die.  But  Rupert's  cavalry  were  covering  the 
plain  between.  Turning  his  horse's  head,  therefore,  he  rode 
back  across  the  grounds  of  Hazeley  in  his  way  to  Thame.  At 
the  brook  which  divides  the  parishes,  he  paused  awhile  ;  but  it 
being  impossible  for  him  in  his  wounded  state  to  remount,  if  he 
had  alighted  to  turn  his  horse  over,  he  suddenly  summoned  his 
strength,  clapped  spurs,  and  cleared  the  leap.  In  great  pain,  and 
almost  fainting,  he  reached  Thame,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
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house  of  one  Ezeliiel  Brown,  where,  his  wounds  being  dressed, 
the  surgeon  would,  for  a  while,  have  given  him  hopes  of  life.  But 
he  felt  that  his  hurt  was  mortal ;  and,  indulging  no  weak  expecta- 
tions of  recovery,  he  occupied  the  few  days  that  remained  to  him 
in  despatching  letters  of  counsel  to  the  Parliament,  in  prosecution 
of  his  favourite  plan.' — P.  435.     His  last  words  were  a  prayer 
for  his  country  ;  and  the  news  of  his  loss  was  the  signal  for  uni- 
versab  sorrow,     '  All  the  troops  that  could    be  spared  from  the 
quarters  round  joined  to  escort  the  honoured  corpse  to  its  last 
resting-place,  once  his  beloved  abode  among  the  hills  and  woods 
of  the  Chilterns.     They  followed   him  to  his  grave  in  the  parish 
church  close  adjoining  his  mansion,  their  arms  reversed,  their 
drums  and  ensigns  muffled,  and  their  heads  uncovered.     Thus 
they  marched,  singing  the  'K)th  psalm  as  they  proceeded  to  the 
funeral,  and  the  43d  as  they  returned.' — P.  440.     And  thus  died 
Hampden.     It  is  impossible  to  read  this  simple  detail  without 
being  strongly  affected.     The  cause  for  which  he  had  perilled  his 
all,  seemed,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to  be  on  the  point  of  suc- 
cumbing, less  before  the  vigour  of  its  opponents  than  the  weak- 
ness of  its  own  counsellors.     It  must  have  been  bitter  to  die  at 
the  moment  when  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  his  were  the 
talents  most  efficient  for  his  beloved  cause,  and  when  his  clear 
judgment  had  already  discerned  the  deficiencies  of  its  leaders. 
We,  who  know  as  matter  of  long-past  history,  that  result  which 
his  earnest  gaze  could  only  dimly  and  doubtingly  see  shadowed 
forth  in  the  filture,  may  feel  a  melancholy  gratification  in  the  fact, 
that  he  wos  spared  the  sight  of  the  unworthiness  of  some  of  those 
on  whom  his  hopes  were  placed,  and  the  eventual  recall  of  the 
dynasty  by  means  of  which  he  and  his  country  had   so  deeply 
suffered.     J3ut  his   sacrifice,  and  that  of  the  numbers  of  brave 
and  honourable  men  who  fell  in  the  same  conflict,  was  not  in 
vain,  did  it  achieve  no  more  than  afford  a  pattern  and  precedent 
for  succeeding  years.      Who  shall  say  what  extremes  tyranny 
might  have  dared,   or  to  what  excess  of  subjection   men  might 
have  believed  themselves  forced  to  submit,  had  not  the  example 
of  ihe  conduct  of  Hampden  and  his  compatriots,  and  of  the  death 
of  Charles,  been  alive  in  the  world's  memory  ?     Wherever,  since, 
men  have  armed  themselves  with  courage  to  beard  usurpation  or 
oppression,  the  English  Commons  of  the  17ih  century  have  been 
quoted  for  an  example  of  right,  and  for  a  ground  of  hope :  in- 
structing each  individual  to  do  his  best  for  the  prevalence  of  his 
own  honest  notions  of  right,   secure  that  in  the  end  right  must 
prevail. 

Over  the  bust  of  Hampden,  in  the  Temple  of  British  Worthies, 
is  this  inscription  :  *  With  great  courage  and  consummate  abili- 
ties, he  began  a  noble  opposition  to  an  arbitrary  court  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  supported  them  in  Parliament,  and 
died  for  them  in  the  field.     Let  us  revere  his  memory !' 
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ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  LATE 
JEREMY  BENTHAM. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  the  oration  (which  we 
hope  will  soon  be  published  entire)  delivered  over  the  remains  of 
this  most  illustrious  man,  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  at  the  Webb- 
Street  School  of  Anatomy,  on  Saturday  the  9th  of  June.  None 
who  were  present  can  ever  forget  that  impressive  scene.  The 
room  is  small  and  circular,  with  no  window  but  a  central  skylight, 
and  ca[)able  of  containing  about  three  hundred  persons.  It  was 
filled,  with  the  exception  of  a  class  of  medical,  students,  and  some 
eminent  members  of  that  profession,  by  friends,  disciples,  and 
admirers  of  the  deceased  philosopher,  comprising  many  men 
celebrated  for  literary  talent,  scientific  research,  and  political 
activity.  The  corpse  was  on  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
directly  under  the  light,  clothed  in  a  night-dress,  with  only  the 
head  and  hands  exposed.  There  was  no  rigitlity  in  the  features, 
but  an  expression  of  placid  dignity  and  benevolence.  This  was 
at  times  rendered  almost  vital  by  the  reflection  of  the  lightning 
playing  over  them;  for  a  storm  arose  just  as  the  lecturer  com- 
menced, and  the  profound  silence  in  which  he  was  listened  to  was 
broken,  and  only  broken,  by  loud  peals  of  thunder  which  continued 
to  roll  at  intervals  throughout  the  delivery  of  his  most  appropriate 
and  often  affecting  address.  With  the  feelings  which  touch  the 
heart  in  the  contemplation  of  departed  greatness,  and  in  the 
presence  of  death,  there  mingled  a  sense  of  the  power  which  that 
lifeless  body  seemed  to  be  exercising  in  the  conquest  of  prejudice 
for  the  public  good,  thus  co-operating  with  the  triumphs  of  the 
spirit  by  which  it  had  been  animated.  It  was  a  worthy  close  of 
the  personal  career  of  the  great  philosopher  and  philanthropist. 
Never  did  corpse  of  hero  on  the  battle-field,  '  with  his  martial 
cloak  around  him,'  or  funeral  obsequies  chanted  by  stoled  and 
mitred  priests  in  gothic  aisles,  excite  such  emotions  as  the  stern 
simplicity  of  that  hour,  in  which  the  principle  of  utility  triumphed 
over  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

We  give  the  commencement  of  the  address,  and  then  some 
illustrations  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Bentham's  philosophy,  and  of 
his  personal  character: — 

'The  occasion  on  which  we  are  now  met  in  this  place,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  meet,  are  remarkable  and 
affecting. 

'  There  lie  before  us  the  mortal  remains  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  of  our  country  and  of  our  age.  That  body,  once 
animated  by  a  master-spirit  that  now  animates  it  no  more,  why  is 
it  here?  Why  instead  of  being  committed  to  the  tomb  is  it  in 
this  school  of  science?  Why  is  it  appropriated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  that  particular  science  which  is  taught  within  these  walls. 
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to  the  study  of  which  most  who  now  hear  me  are  devoted,  and  in 
the  advancement  of  which  all  of  us  have  the  deepest  interest  P — 
Because  when  the  great  and  benignant  mind  that  animated 
this  now  lifelesj  body  was  in  its  full  vigour,  such  was  the  appro- 
priation of  it  calmly,  deliberately,  and  solemnly  determined  upon 
by  that  mind  itself;  and  the  circumstances  which  render  the 
disposal  of  the  body  remarkable  are  the  extraordinary  eminence 
of  the  individual,  and  the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  this  act 
harmonizes  with  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind  and  the  entire 
conduct  of  his  life.  By  this  act  he  carries  by  his  own  personal 
example,  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  for  a  human 
being  to  carry  his  exam[)le,  the  great  practical  principle,  for  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  which  he  has  raised  to  himself 

an  immortal  name. 

*  *  ♦  •  ♦ 

'To  give  you  a  distinct  and  accurate  conception  of  the  number 
of  dark  spots,  on  the  great  field  of  knowledge,  on  which  he  has 
shed  a  clear  and  steady  light,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  minuteness  of  detail  altogether  incompatible  with  the  time  allowed 
to  this  discourse,  and  not  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  melancholy  event  which  has  occasioned  it.  A  much  easier  task, 
and  one  far  more  in  accordance  with  my  own  feelings,  and  1  think 
with  yours  also,  will  be  to  state  and  illustrate  that  great  principle 
which  he  has  announced,  as  forming  the  basis  of  all  that  he  has 
achieved,  or  aimed  at  achieving,  in  morals  and  legislation,  and  for 
the  elucidation  and  application  of  which  he  is  regarded,  by  every 
one  whose  intellectual  and  moral  attainments  qualify  them  for  appre- 
ciating that  principle,  as  the  foremost  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  with  which  the  world  has  ever  yet  been  blessed. 

•  That  nature  has  placed  mankind  under  the  governance  of  two 
sovereign  masters,  pain  and  pleasure, — that  these  two  masters 
govern  us  in  all  we  do,  in  all  we  say,  in  all  we  think, — that  every 
effort  we  make  to  throw  off  our  subjection  to  them  will  only  ser\'« 
to  demonstrate  and  confirm  it, — is  as  certain  as  the  consequence  is 
inevitable  ; — namely,  that  it  is  for  these  sovereign  powers  alone  to 
point  out  what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we 
shall  do ;  that  the  only  actual  as  well  as  the  only  right  and  proper 
end  of  action  in  every  sensitive  being,  and  of  course  in  every 
individual  man,  is  his  own  greatest  happiness  ;  that  in  like  manner 
the  only  comprehensive  and  only  right  and  prof)er  end  of  the 
social  union,  or  of  that  aggregate  of  individual  men  which  con- 
stitutes a  community,  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  .'ill  the  mera- 
liers  of  that  community, — the  greatest  happiness  of  all  of  them 
without  exception  in  as  far  as  possible ;  and  on  every  occasion,  in 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  renders  the  provision  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  happiness  for  every  one  of  them  impossible,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  them.  This  is  the 
jgreat  principle  which  this  great  philosopher  assumed,  as  the  true 
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basis  of  morals,  legislation,  and  government.  This  principle  he 
designated  the  "greatest  happiness  principle,"  and  he  termed  it  all- 
comprehensive,  because  it  includes  every  interest  of  every  indi- 
vidual ;  every  interest  of  every  individual  without  excepiion, — of 
the  evil-doer  no  less  than  of  the  most  eminently  virtuous  ;  for  the 
delinquent  is  a  member  of  the  community  as  well  us  any  other 
individual,  as  well  as  the  injured  party  himself,  and  there  is  the 
same  reason  for  consulting  his  interest  as  that  of  any  other;  his 
well-being  is  proportionably  the  well-being  of  the  community,  and 
his  hurt  the  hurt  of  the  community. 

*  Now  what  the  principle  of  gravitation  is  to  the  whole  field  of 
physical  science,  the  "greatest  happiness  principle  "  is  to  the  whole 
field  of  moral  science  :  and  what  Newton  did,  when  he  discovered 
that  the  countless  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  have  the 
former  for  their  cause  and  governance,  thatBentham  did,  when  he 
discovered  that  the  countless  phenomena  of  the  moral  world  have 
the  latter  for  their  cause  and  governance.  As  Newton  saw  that 
the  apple  falls  from  the  tree  to  the  ground,  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  power  that  moves  the  planets  in  their  course,  so  Bentham 
saw  that  his  own  greatest  happiness  is  the  actual  end  of  action  in 
every  sensitive  creature.  In  the  former  principle  the  great  phi- 
losopher of  physical  nature  discovered  the  source  and  the  solution 
of  all  the  complicated  phenomena  that  fixed  his  delighted  atten- 
tion on  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  In  the  latter  princi[)le,  the 
great  philosopher  of  human  nature  discovered  the  sure  and  certain 
guide  to  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  object  of  all  sound  morality, 
all  wise  legislation,  all  good  government, — the  improvement  of 
the  human  being,  the  security  and  augmentation  of  human  en- 
joyment. The  principle  of  gravitation  was  known  long  before 
Newton  lived,  but  the  extent  of  the  operation  was  not  perceived ; 
the  grand  benefit  which  he  achieved  for  the  philosophy  of  physics 
was,  that  he  showed  this  principle  to  be,  what  it  really  was,  all- 
comprehensive ;  that  he  applied  it  not  only  to  the  exposition  of 
the  phenomena  observable  in  all  bodies  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  but  also  to  the  exposition  of  pheno- 
mena observable  in  heavenly  bodies ;  that  he  assumed  it  as  the 
great  cause,  not  only  of  the  motions  and  situations  of  the  several 
component  parts  of  bodies,  but  also  as  the  great  cause  of  the  mo- 
tions and  situations  of  all  bodies  whatsoever,  considered  as  wholes, 
or  each  in  its  totality. — In  like  manner  the  fact,  that  every  sensitive 
being  aims,  in  all  his  actions,  at  his  own  greatest  happiness,  and  that 
the  object  of  enlightened  benevolence  is  to  promote  and  secure  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  was  known  and  recog- 
nized before  Bentham  wrote  ;  but  the  grand  benefit  which  he 
achieved  for  the  philosophy  of  morals  was,  that  he  demonstrated 
this  principle  to  be,  what  it  really  is,  but  what  it  had  never  been 
recognized  as  being,  all-comprehensive;  the  sole  foundation  of 
morals,  the  sole  test  of  every  thing  that  is  good  and  of  everything 
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th&t  is  evil  in  individual  or  private  conduct,  in  legislative  enact- 
ment, in  the  measures  of  government,  in  the  totality  of  human 
action. 

♦  When  the  perception  of  this  principle,  in  all  its  clearness  and 
brightness,  first  beamed  upon  his  mind,  he  was  yet  a  young  man  ; 
he  saw,  though  not  fully,  the  extension  of  which  it  was  capable; 
he  saw,  though  not  with  the  distinctness  which  after  meditation 
afforded,  the  consequences  that  would  result  from  its  application  ; 
and  the  transport,  the  exultation  of  heart  with  which  he  exclaimed, 
"  Eureka  I "  was  as  much  greater  than  that  of  the  philosopher  who 
first  uttered  that  word,  as  the  objects  to  which  his  discovery  relates 
are  nobler  and  more  beneficent.  With  a  singleness  of  purpose 
rarely  paralleled,  he  immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  an  instrument  which  he  soon  discovered 
to  be  destined  to  produce  a  mighty  change  in  legislation  and 
morals.  Trying  by  this  test  every  sensation,  every  volition,  and 
every  action,  which  it  is  right  that  the  human  being  should  indulge 
and  cherish,  or  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  right  that  he  should 
control  and  counteract,  he  resolved  to  endeavour  to  construct,  on 
the  basis  thus  afforded  him,  an  all-comprehensive  system  of 
morals,  an  all-comprehensive  code  of  law,  of  procedure,  and  of 
sanction,  that  is,  of  reward  and  punisimient ;  he  determined  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  effort  to  **rear  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  the 
hands  of  reason  and  of  law." 

'  It  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  view,  in  an  example  or 
two,  the  manner  in  which  he  has  proceeded  in  relation  to  each  of 
these  subjects.    And  first  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  morals. 

•iThe  object  of  morality,  says  this  philosopher,  is  to  promote 
human  happiness, — the  happiness  of  every  man;  nay,  to  extend 
the  dominion  of  happiness  wherever  there  is  a  being  susceptible 
of  its  impressions.  The  chain  of  virtue  will  be  found  to  girdle  the 
whole  of  the  sensitive  creation  ;  the  happiness  we  can  communi- 
cate to  animals  we  call  inferior,  is  intimately  associated  with  that 
of  the  human  race, — and  that  of  the  human  race  is  closely  allied 
to  our  own. 

'  Happiness  is  the  possession  of  pleasure  with  the  exemption 
from  pain, — it  is  great  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  aggregate  of  pleasure 
enjoyed  and  pains  averted.  And  what  is  virtue  ? — It  is  that  which 
most  contributes  to  happiness — that  which  maximizes  pleasures 
and  minimizes  pains.  Vice,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  con- 
tributes to  unhappiness  ;  that  which  maximizes  pain  and  minimizes 
pleasure.  Every  pleasure  is  in  itself  good,  and  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued.    Every  pain  is  in  itself  evil,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

'  The  fact  that,  after  experience  of  its  enjoyments,  a  man  pur- 
sues a  pleasure,  is  in  itself  evidence  of  its  goodness. 

'  Every  act  whereby  pleasure  is  reaped  is,  all  consequences 
n[)art,  good. 

•  Every  act  by  which  pleasure  is  reaped,  without  any  result  of 
pain,  i»  pure  gain  to  happiness, — every  act  whose  results  of  pain 
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are  less  than  the  results  of  j)leasure,  is  good  to  the  extent  of  the 
balance  in  favour  of  happiness.  And  happiness  and  duty  are  not 
contraries  :  in  the  largest  and  truest  sense  they  are  coincident.  All 
laws — all  laws  which  have  for  their  end  the  happiness  of  those 
concerned,  endeavour  to  make,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  wise  and  effective,  actually  make  that  for  a  man's  happiness 
which  (hey  proclaim  to  be  his  duty.  That  a  man  ought  to  sacri- 
fice his  happiness  to  his  duty,  is  a  common  position, — that  such  or 
such  a  man  has  sacrificed  his  happiness  to  his  duty,  is  a  common 
assertion,  and  made  the  groundwork  of  admiration.  But  when 
happiness  and  duty  are  considered  in  their  broadest  sense,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  the  general  tenor  of  life,  the  sacrifice  of  happiness 
to  duty  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable, — that  it  cannot  have 
place, — and  that  if  it  could,  the  interests  of  mankind  would  not 
be  promoted  by  it. 

'  Sacrifice  !  sacrifice !  is  the  demand  of  the  every-day  moralist, 
and  sacrifice,  taken  by  itself,  is  mischievous — and  mischievous  is^ 
the  influence  that  connects  morality  with  suffering.  Morality  is 
the  more  effective  when  the  least  painful.  Its  associations  are 
cheerfulness  and  joy — not  gloom  and  misery.  The  less  of  happi- 
ness is  sacrificed,  the  more  of  happiness  remains.  Let  it  be 
obtained  gratis  where  it  can — where  it  cannot  be  had  without 
sacrifice,  let  the  sacrifice  be  as  small  as  possible.  Where  the 
sacrifice  will  be  great,  let  it  be  ascertained  that  the  happiness  will 
be  greater.  This  is  the  true  economy  of  pleasure — this  is  the 
prolific  cultivation  of  virtue. 

•  In  treating  of  morals  it  has  been  the  invariable  practice 
hitherto  to  speak  of  a  man's  duty,  and  nothing  more.  Yet  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  a  particular  action  or  course  of  conduct  is  for 
a  man's  happiness,  the  attempt  to  prove  to  him  that  it  is  his  duty 
is  but  a  waste  of  words.  Yet  with  such  waste  of  words  has  the 
field  of  ethics  been  filled.  A  man,  a  moralist,  gets  into  an  elbow 
chair,  and  pours  forth  pompous  dogmas  about  duty  and  duties. 
Why  is  he  not  listened  to  ?  Because  every  man  is  thinking  about 
interests.  It  is  a  j)art  of  his  very  nature  to  think  first  about 
interests.  It  is  not  always  that  he  takes  a  correct  view  of  his 
interests.  Did  he  always  do  that,  he  would  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  portion  of  felicity  ;  and  were  every  man  acting  with  a 
correct  view  to  his  own  interest,  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  attain- 
able happiness,  mankind  would  have  reached  the  millennium  of 
accessible  bliss,  and  the  end  of  morality,  the  general  happiness, 
would  be  accomplished.  To  prove  that  an  immoral  action 
is  a  miscalculation  of  self-interest — to  show  how  erroneous  an 
estimate  the  vicious  man  makes  of  pains  and  pleasures — this  is 
the  purpose  of  the  sound  and  intelligent  moralist.  Unless  he  can 
do  this,  he  does  nothing ;  for  that  a  man  should  not  pursue  what 
he  deems  conducive  to  his  happiness  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
impossible. 

*  There  is  the  like  coincidence  between  selfishness  and  benevot 
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lence,  between  the  self-regard ing  and  the  extra-regarding  prin- 
ciple, between  what  may  be  termed  self- regarding  prudence  and 
efficient  benevolence.  The  first  law  of  nature  is — seek  your  own 
happiness  ;  the  united  voices  of  self-regarding  prudence  and  effi- 
cient benevolence  add — seek  the  happiness  of  otiiers ;  seek  your 
own  happiness  in  the  happiness  of  others. 

«  «  «  *  * 

*  Trying  by  this  test  what  sensations,  volitions,  and  actions  it  is 
fit  that  the  human  being  should  indulge  and  cherish,  and  what  it 
is  fit  he  should  control  and  counteract,  he  constructed  with  this 
view  an  all-comprehensive  system  of  morals;  an  all-comprehen- 
sive code  of  laws,  of  procedure,  of  sanction,  that  is,  of  reward 
and  |)unishment.  In  this  manner  he  embraced  almost  an  entire 
field  of  human  interest  and  human  enjoyment.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  work  so  prodigious  he  put  forth  an  energy  com- 
mensurate to  the  end.  The  extent  of  mental  labour  required  by 
this  undertaking,  and  actually  brought  to  it,  is  somethmg  truly 
extraordinary.  Every  day  for  nearly  half  a  century  did  he  devote 
to  it  never  less  than  eight  hours,  often  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve. 
For  this  work  he  utterly  disregarded  fortune;  he  despised  what  is 
called  pleasure ;  praise  could  as  little  bend  him  from  his  course 
as  blame  could  check  it ;  human  fear,  human  favour  had  no  con- 
trol, no  influence  over  him  ;  he  was  labouring  for  human  happi- 
ness, and  the  effect  of  the  singleness  and  nobleness  of  this  object, 
as  well  as  of  the  energy  of  purpose  with  which  he  pursued  it,  was 
to  raise  him  far  above  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  human  nature, 
and  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  great  principle  in  all  its  extent 
in  reference  to  every  subject  to  which  he  applied  it,  utterly  reganl- 
less  of  all  consequences  to  himself  whether  for  good  or  evil,  and 
the  strong  and  deep  conviction  ever  present  to  nis  mind,  being 
that,  whatever  became  of  him,  benefit  would  result  to  his  fellow- 
beings. 

•  How  his  labours  were  appreciated  by  the  master  spirits  of  his 
own  age,  you  know;  how  they  will  be  appreciated  by  the  still 
nobler  spirits  that  will  probably  arise  in  future  ages,  those  who  are 
the  most  profoundly  acquainted  with  his  labours  are  the  most 
ready  to  acknowledge  their  inability  to  express.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  certain  they  have  already  completely  changed  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  of  this  country  on  the  whole  system  of  its  juris- 
prudence ;  and  they  have  caused  utterly  to  vanish  opinions  and 
j)reju(lices  which  the  most  industrious  and  subtle  and  influential 
men  in  the  country  have  endeavoured  to  defend  with  extraordinary 
acuteness  and  with  fervent  zeal.  And  yet  the  influence  he  has 
exerted  has  been  not  by  the  diffusion  of  his  works  among  a  great 
mass  of  readers,  for  no  works  have  been  less  read  even  by  edu- 
cated men  ;  on  no  works  has  greater  ridicule  been  cast ;  none 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  misrepresentation  and  abuse, 
tvhile  none  can  possibly  present  to  the  ordinary  mind  a  more 
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repulsive  style  and  manner.  But  his  influence  has  been  exerted 
over  the  most  eminent  and  energetic  actors  of  the  age.  To  his 
study  have  resorted  for  counsel  and  aid  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen,  legislators,  and  patriots  of  his  own  country  and  of 
the  world.  In  him  Howard  acknowledged  an  equal  in  benevo- 
lence, and  in  mental  powers  a  superior  beneficent  genius.  The 
laborious  and  eloquent  Komilly  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  most 
zealous  disciples.  The  illustrious  La  Fayette,  his  junior  contem- 
porary and  most  affectionate  and  devoted  friend,  has  more  than 
once  invoked  his  aid  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France  ;  and  one  of 
the  last  works  in  which  his  intellectual  strength  was  put  forth,  was 
produced  in  obedience  to  his  invocation  ;  and  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  downfall  of  the  hereditary  peerage  of  the 'country. 
The  practical  beauty  of  his  works,  and  the  magnitude  and  bene- 
ficence of  the  changes  they  tend  to  effect,  have  obtained  a  tribute 
of  unqualified  and  ardent  eulogy  from  that  shrewd  master-diplo- 
matist of  the  age,  and  most  able  minister  of  half  a  score  of  govern- 
ments, the  Prince  Talleyrand.  When  first  a  gleam  of  hope 
beamed  on  Poland,  when  the  probability  of  the  establishment  of 
a  liberal  government  in  this  unhappy  country  arose,  his  legislative 
aid  was  besought  by  the  patriotic  and  devoted  Czartoryski.  The 
legislators  of  the  New  World  and  countrymen  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  together  with  the  legislators  and  patriots 
of  South  America,  speak  of  him  as  a  tutelary  spirit,  and  declare 
the  practical  application  of  his  principles  to  be  the  object  and  end 
of  their  labours. 

'  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  description  given  of 
this  extraordinary  man  forty-six  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  by  a  distinguished  foreigner,  who  had  under- 
estimated him,  but  who,  on  visiting  England  and  becoming  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  then  young  jurisconsult,  soon  rectified 
his  opinion.  "  If  (says  the  celebrated  lirissot)  the  reader  has  ever 
endeavoured  to  picture  in  his  imagination  those  rare  men  whom 
heaven  sometimes  sends  upon  the  earth  to  console  mankind  for 
their  sufferings,  and  who,  under  the  imperfections  of  the  human 
form,  conceal  the  brightness  of  an  ethereal  nature — such  men,  for 
example,  as  Howard  or  Benezet,  he  may  perhaps  conceive  some 
idea  of  my  friend  Bentham.  Candour  in  the  looks,  serenity 
upon  the  brow,  calmness  in  the  language,  coolness  in  the  move- 
ments, imperturbability  united  with  the  keenest  feelings,  such  are 
his  qualities.  In  describing  Howard  to  me  one  day  he  described 
himself.  Howard  had  devoted  himself  to  the  reform  of  pri- 
sons, Bentham  to  that  of  the  laws  which  peopled  those  prisons. 
Howard  saw  nothing,  thought  of  nothing,  but  prisons  ;  and  to 
better  their  condition,  renounced  all  pleasures,  all  spectacles. 
Bentham  has  imitated  this  illustrious  example.  Selecting  the 
profession  of  the  law,  not  with  the  design  of  practising  it,  or  of 
acquiring  honours  or  gaining  money,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pene- 
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trating  to  the  roots  of  the  defects  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England  ; 
a  labyrinth,  the  intricacies  of  which  none  but  a  lawyer  can  pene- 
trate; and  having  descended  to  the  bottom  of  this  Typhonean 
cavern,  Bentham  was  desirous,  before  pro[)Osing  his  reforms,  of 
rendering  himself  familiar  with  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  But  the  greater  number  of  those  codes 
were  accessible  only  in  the  language  of  the  people  whom  they 
governed.  What  difficulties  can  deter  a  man  who  is  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  promote  the  public  good?  Bentham  successively 
acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  these  languages.  He  spoke  French 
well.  He  understood  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  German,  and 
I  myself  saw  him  acquire  the  Swedish  and  the  Russian.  When 
he  had  examined  ail  these  wrecks  of  Gothic  law,  anrl  collected  his 
materials,  he  applied  himself  to  the  construction  of  a  systematic 
plan  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  founded  entirely  upon  reason,  and 
having  for  its  object  the  happiness  of  the  human  nice." 

•  This  account  of  Brissot's  was  written  in  the  year  1793;  and 
the  editor  of  Brissot  in  the  year  1830  adds  this  commentary  : — 

'  *•  A  few  years  ago  Jeremy  Bentham  was  in  Paris.  We  had  then 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  the  portrait  which  Brissot 
has  given,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  Never  did  a  noble  coun- 
tenance, or  a  more  venerable  head  present  to  the  age  the  material 
type  of  loftier  virtues  or  a  purer  soul ;  nor  ever  waij  so  proditjious 
a  reputation  more  justly  merited.  Bentham  should  not  only  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  profoundest  lawyers  that  ever  lived,  but  as 
one  of  those  philosophers  who  have  done  most  for  enlightening 
the  human  race,  and  for  the  advancement  of  liberty  in  his  own 
times." 

•  You  now  behold  before  you  that  venerable  and  revered  cotin- 
tenance.  Half  a  century  has  passed  away  since  it  produced  in 
all  beholders  impressions  and  emotions  such  as  these  which  1  have 
described.  Years  have  only  added  to  the  majesty  and  benig- 
nity of  its  expression.  It  is  now  cold  in  death.  It  is  now  no 
longer  lighted  up  by  the  beam  of  genius.  The  benignant  smile 
which  was  wont  to  play  upon  those  li{)s  you  cannot  see;  but  you 
can  never  forget  the  countenance  such  as  it  is  even  now.  And 
the  heart  which  beat  in  that  bosom — those  of  us  who  have  been 
his  familiar  friends — Oh  !  never,  never  can  we  forget  the  kindness 
of  its  feelings — thegentlenessof  manner  which  those  benignant  feel- 
ings formed  ;  the  uninterrupted  cheerfulness — the  playful  humour 
— the  child-like  simplicity  which  gave  to  his  familiar  conversation 
and  intercourse  a  sweetness  and  a  charm  not  to  be  described. 

•  Never  was  human  being  more  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Never  did  anyone  study 
more  to  produce  a  pleasurable  state  of  feeling  in  those  around 
him.  But  this  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  over 
whom  he  had  personally  an  influence,  never  induced  him  to  com- 
promise their  higher  interests,  or  the  interests  of  others,  for  their 
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gratification.  He  never  scrupled  to  give  pain  when  he  clearly 
saw  that  the  good  he  aimed  at  was  worth  the  infliction,  and  could 
not  be  procured  without  it. 

'  He  would  not  have  been  here,  he  would  not  have  made  the 
appropriation  of  his  body  which  has  called  us  here,  had  not  thei 
strength  to  do  this  been  a  quality  of  his  mind.  This  appropriation 
was  considered  with  the  calmness,  candour,  and  integrity,  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable.  He  knew  that  there  were  persons 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  sincere  affection  to  whom  it  would  give 
pain  ;  he  was  satisfied,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  pain  would 
be  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  probable  good  that  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  He  had  a  great 
regard  for  the  science  of  medicine.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
with  one  whose  thoughts  were  so  constantly  employed  in  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness  and  the  mitigation  of  human 
suffering?  We  all  know  that  the  basis  of  medicine  is  anatomy, 
and  that  the  only  means  of  acquiring  anatomy  is  through  dissec- 
tion. He  had  an  utter  contempt  of  the  prejudices  which  withhold 
the  means  of  pursuing  dissection.  He  was  aware  that  there  is  but 
one  effectual  means  of  putting  those  prejudices  down,  and  that  is, 
that  those  who  are  above  them,  should  prove  it  by  giving  their 
own  bodies  for  dissection.  He  determined  to  set  the  example. 
He  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  might  obstruct  his  purpose. 
He  provided  against  them.  He  chose  three  friends  to  whom  he 
was  most  tenderly  attached,  and  on  wliose  firmness  he  thought  he 
could  rely.  He  prepared  them  for  opposition,  for  obloquy.  He 
asked  them  whether  their  affection  for  him  would  enable  them  to 
bear  whatever  portion  of  either  or  both  might  fall  to  their  share, 
in  carrying  his  wish  into  effect.  They  assured  him  that  neither 
opposition  nor  obloquy  should  deter  them  from  performing  what 
he  required,  to  the  letter.  •'  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  charge  you  by 
your  affection  for  me  to  be  faithful  to  this  pledge."  They  have 
been  faithful  to  it.' 


CHRISTIAN  HUMILITY. 

Whatever  art  or  science  is  to  be  obtained,  we  naturally  receive, 
and  studiously  obey,  the  directions  of  our  instructor.  Not  so  in 
Christianity — we  commence  its  study,  we  seek  the  instructor, 
*  Do  the  will  of  my  Father,'  saith  Jesus,  '  and  ye  shall  know  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine.'  Oh  no,  say  the  professed  disciples,  we 
will  reverse  the  order  ;  we  will  first  determine  the  truth,  and  then 
follow  it.     Ours  shall  be  a  discerning,  not  an  obeying  faith. 

Every  iota  and  tittle  of  the  doctrine  shall  be  scanned,  re-scanned, 
demonstrated ;  and  then  we  will  begin  the  purification  of  the 
heart,  the  offices  of  love  to  God  and  man,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
—And  we  advance  accordingly — crab-like.  % 
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The  Barons  bold  on  Runnymede 

By  Union  won  their  charter ; 
True  men  were  they,  prepared  to  bleed. 

But  not  their  rigjhts  to  barter  : 
And  they  swore  that  England's  laws 

Were  above  a  Tyrant's  word  ; 
And  they  proved  that  freedom's  cause 
Was  above  a  Tyrant's  sword : 
Then  honour  we 
The  memory 
Of  those  Barons  brave,  united  ; 
And  like  their  band, 
Join  hand  to  hand, 
Our  wrongs  shall  soon  be  righted. 

The  Commons  brave,  in  Charles's  time. 

By  Union  made  the  Crown  fall. 
And  showed  the  world  how  Royal  crime 

Should  lead  to  Royal  downfall  : 
And  they  swore  that  Rights  and  Laws 

Were  above  a  Monarch's  word ; 
And  they  raised  the  Nation's  cause 
Above  the  Monarch's  sword  : 
Then  honour  we 
The  memory 
Of  those  Commons  brave,  united  ; 
And,  like  their  band. 
Join  hand  to  hand, 
Our  wrongs  shall  soon  be  righted. 

The  People  firm,  from  Court  and  Peers, 

By  Union  won  Reform,  sirs, 
And  Union,  safe,  the  Nation  steers 

Through  sunshine  and  through  storm,  sirs  : 
And  we  swear  that  equal  laws 

Shall  prevail  o'er  Lordiings'  words. 
And  can  prove  that  Freedom's  cause 
Is  too  strong  for  hireling  swords: 
Then  honour  we 
The  victory 
Of  the  people  brave,  united  ; 
Let  all  our  bands 
Join  hearts  and  hands, 
Our  wrongs  shall  all  be  righted. 

*  The  Music  of  this  Song,  and  the*  Gathering  of  the  UniooH,'  may  be  had  of  out 
publisher;  price  Que  I'enuy  each. 
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GOETHE'S  WORKS. 


Our  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  Goethe's  poetry 
by  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  first  four  volumes,  is  so  un- 
satisfactory to  ourselves,  that  we  are  desirous,  before  we  proceed 
to  another  class  of  his  writings,  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a 
few  specimens  of  tra^islation  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  with  permis- 
sion of  the  translator,  we  will  reprint  a  few  articles  which  ap- 
peared nearly  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  work  of  very  confined 
circulation,  and  entirely  forgotten  now.  The  discerning  reader 
■will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  in  these  versions  there  is  no  attempt 
at  ornament  or  poetical  diction.  For  our  purpose,  however,  they 
serve  better  than  better  compositions.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
accommodate  the  German  images  and  thoughts  to  English  taste. 
They  are  all  taken  from  the  first  collection  of  the  author's  poems, 
written  early  in  life,  and  are  among  the  most  original  and  cha- 
racteristic of  his  poems.  The  three  first  might  be  termed  philo- 
sophic musings.  They  severally  express — the  first  what  it  is 
usual  to  consider  as  the  anti-religious  feeling,  but  it  is  rather  the 
heroic  resistance  to  that  monstrous  conception,  divine  power  with- 
out the  other  divine  attributes :  the  second  embodies  the  devotional 
feeling,  and  the  last  is  an  unimpassioned  philosophic  speculation. 
The  translator  has  followed  his  author's  example  in  printing 
them  as  if  they  were  verse,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
composition  is  not  rather  rhythmical  than  metrical. 


PROMETHEUS. 

Bbdecke  deineu  Himmel,  Zeus, 
Mit  Wolkendunst, 
Und  Ube,  dem  Knaben  gleich, 
Der  Distehi  kbpft, 
An  Eichen  dich  und  Bergesbbhn ; 
Musst  mir  nieine  Erde 
Doch  lasseu  stehn, 

Und  meine  Hutte,  die  du  nicht  gebaut, 
Und  meinen  Herd, 
Um  dessen  Gluth 
Du  mich  beneidest. 

Ich  kenne  nichts  Aermerea 
Unter  der  Sonn',  als  euch,  Gbtter ! 
Ihr  nahret  kummerlich 
Von  Opfersteuern 
Und  Gebetshauch 
Eure  Majestat, 
Und  darbtet,  waren 
Nicht  Kinder  und  Bettler 
Hoffnungsvolle  Thorcn. 


Da  ich  ein  Kind  war, 
Nicht  wusste  wo  aus  uoch  ein, 
Kehrt'  ich  mein  verintes  Auge 


PROMETHEUS. 

CovEK  thy  heaven,  Jove, 
With  cloudy  vapour, 
And,  like  the  boy 
Who  cuts  down  thistles. 
Show  thy  strength  on  oaks 
And  mountain  tups. 
Thou  canst  not  touch 
My  earth ;  the  cottage 
Which  thou  hast  not  built, 
Nor  this  my  hearth. 
Whose  glow  thou  enviest  me, 

I  know  nothing  poorer, 
Under  the  sun, 
Than  you,  ye  Gods. 
You  nourish  sparingly 
With  smoke  of  sacrifice 
And  breath  of  prayer, 
Your  majesty. 
And  you  would  starve 
If  children,  beggars, 
Were  not  hoping  fools. 

When  I  was  a  child, 
And  nothing  knew, 
I  turnvd  my  puzzled  eye 
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Zur  Sonne,  ali  wenn  drilber  wXr' 
Ein  Ohr,  zu  horen  ineine  Klage, 
Ein  Herz,  wie  mein's, 
Sich  (les  Bedrilngten  zu  erbanneu. 

Wer  half  mir 
Wider  der  Titanen  Uel)ennuth  ? 
Wer  rettete  vom  Tode  mich, 
Von  Sklaverey  ? 

Hast  dti  nicht  AUei  selbst  Tollendet, 
Heilig  glUhend  Herz  ? 
Und  gliihtest  jung  und  gut, 
Betrogen,  Rettiingidank 
Dem  Schlafenden  da  droben  ? 

Ich  dich  ehren  ?  WofUr  ? 
Hast  du  die  Schmerzen  gelindert 
Je  des  Beladenen? 
Hast  du  die  ThrUnen  gestillet 
Je  des  Geangstetea  P 
Hat  nicht  mich  zum  Manne  sfachmiedet 
Die  allmMchtige  Zeit 
Und  das  ewige  Schicksal, 
Meine  Herm  und  deine  ? 

Wuhntest  du  etwa, 
Ich  sollte  das  Leben  hanen. 
In  Wilsten  flichen, 
Weil  nicht  alia 
BlUtentrtlme  reiflen  ? 

Hier  litz'  ich,  forme  MenKhen 
Nach  meinem  Bilde, 
Ein  Creschlecht,  das  mir  gleich  icy, 
Zu  leiden,  zu  weinen, 
Zu  genicszen  und  zu  freuen  tich, 
Und  dein  nicht  zu  achten, 
Wie  ich! 


GANYMKD. 

Wie  im  Morgenglanzo 
Du  rings  mich  angliihst, 
Fnihling,  Gt- liebter ! 
Mit  tauseudfacher  Liebeswonne 
Sich  an  mein  Herz  drUngt 
Deiiier  ewigen  Wilrme 
Heilig  Gefiihl, 
Unendliche  Schone ! 

Dasz  ich  diesen  fassfin  mocht^ 
lu  diesen  Ann ! 

;■       .      ■■  * 

Ach  an  deinem  Busen 
Lieg*  ich,  schmachte, 
Und  deine  Blumen,  dein  Gras 
DrHngen  sich  an  mein  Herz. 
Du  kiihlst  den  brcnnenden         ^  ' 
Durst  meiiies  Busenx, 
Lieblicher  Morgenwind  I 
Ruft  drein  die  Nachtigall 
Liebend  nach  mir  aus  dem  Nebeltbol. 


To  the  sun,  as  if  above 
An  ear  were  that  would 
Listen  to  my  sufTeringt, 
And  a  heart  like  mine 
To  pity  the  oppressed. 

Who  aided  me 
Against  the  Titans'  rage  ? 
Who  rescued  me 
From  death  and  slavery  ? 
Was  it  not  thou  alone. 
Thou  holy  glowing  heart  ? 
Thou,  young  and  loving  glow'dst 
Deceived,  with  grateful  warmth, 
For  yonder  sleeper. 

I  honour  thee  !  and  why  ? 
Hast  thou  the  pains  assuaged 
Of  the  afflicted  ? 

Hast  thou  the  tears  e'er  queoch'd 
Of  the  tormented  ? 
Was  I  not  form'd  to  man, 
By  mighty  Time 
And  destiny  eternal. 
Thy  lord  and  mioe  ? 

Thou  think'st,  perhaps. 
That  I  shall  scum  my  life, 
And  fly  iu  wastes, 
Beeanse  not  all 
The  dreem'd  blossoms  ripto? 

Here  I  sit  and  form 
Men  like  myself; 
A  race  like  me 
To  suffisr  and  to  weep, 
And  have  enjoyment, 
And  to  despise. 
As  I  do,  thee. 


GANYMEDE. 

As  in  the  morning  sun 
Thou  dost  glow  round  me, 
Spring,  thou  beloved ! 
Love's  joy,  thousandfold, 
Prvsses  upon  my  heart. 
Feeling  most  holy, 
Of  thy  eternal  warmth, 
Infinite  beauty. 

Oh  that  this  longing  arm 
Could  but  embrace  tbeei 

Liug'riftg  I'm  lying 
Upon  thy  bosom, 
Whilst  thy  own  perfumes, 
And  thy  own  verdure, 
Press  on  my  heart ; 
And  thou  sweet  morning-breeze 
Coolest  the  burning 
Thirst  of  my  bosom. 
Hark,  too  !  the  nightingale 
Loving  does  call  me 
Out  of  the  misty  vale. 
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Ich  komm' !  ich  komme! 
Wohin  ?  Ach,  wohin  ? 

Hinauf!   Hinanf  strebt's. 
Es  schweben  die  Wolkea 
AbwUrts,  die  Wokeu 
Neigen  sich  der  sehnendea  Liebe. 
Mir !  Mir ! 
In  euerm  Schosie 
Aufwttrts  '. 

Umfangend  umfangen  ! 
Aufw^s  an  deinen  Busen, 
Allliebender  Yatei! 
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Oh,  come  I  I  come, 
"Whither?  Ah,  whither  ? 

Upwards  !  it  upwards  strives. 
Clouds  are  descending, 
Downwards  are  hovering, 
Bend  towards  longing  love, 
Bend  towards  me. 
Upwards,  within  thy  lap 
Clasping  and  claspen. 
Upwards,  and  in  thy  breast, 
AU-loving  father. 


GRAENZEN  DER  MENSCHHEIT. 

Wenn  der  iiralte, 
Heilige  Vater 
Mitt  gelassener  Hand 
Aus  roUenden  Wolken 
Segnende  Blitze 
Ueber  die  Erde  sS't, 
KUss'  ich  den  letzten 
Saum  seines  Kleides, 
Kindliche  Schauer 
Treu  in  der  Brost. 

Denn  mit  Gdttem 
Soil  sich  nicht  messen 
Irgend  ein  Mensch. 
Hebt  er  sich  aufw^Urts, 
Und  berUhrt 

Mit  dem  Scheitel  die  Steraey 
Nirgends  haften  dann 
Die  unsichern  Sohlen, 
Und  mit  ihm  spielea 
Wolken  und  Wiade. 

Steht  er  mit  festen, 
Markigen  Knochen 
Auf  der  wohlgegrlindeteni 
Dauemden  Erde ; 
Reicht  er  nichl  auf, 
14  ur  mit  der  Eiche 
Oder  der  Rebe 
Sich  zu  vergleichen. 

Was  unterscheidet 
Goiter  von  Menschen  ? 
Dass  viele  Wellen 
Vor  jenen  wandeln, 
Ein  ewiger  Strom : 
Uns  hebt  die  Welle, 
Verschlingt  die  Welle, 
Und  wir  versinken. 

Ein  kleiner  Ring 
Begr'dnzt  unser  Leben, 
Und  viele  Geschlechter 
Reihen  sich  dauernd 
An  ihres  Daseyns 
Uueadlicbe  Kette. 


BOUNDS  OF  HUMANITY. 

When  the  primeval 
Holy  father, 
With  slackened  hand 
Sows  o'er  the  earth 
From  rolling  clouds, 
Lightnings  that  bless; 
Then  I  kiss  the  last 
Hem  of  his  garment, 
Filial  awe 
True  in  the  bteast. 

For  with  gods 
Shall  no  man  strive  ; 
Does  he  rise  aloft 
And  with  his  forehead 
Touch  the  stars ; 
His  unsure  sole 
Has  no  where  footing. 
And  he  is  the  sport  of 
Winds  and  waves. 


Does  he  stand  with 
Marrowy  bones 
On  the  firm  and 
Sure  set  earth ; 
He  can  at  most  be 
Likened  with  the 
Oaks  or  vines. 


What  distinguishes 
Gods  from  men  P 
That  many  waves 
Roll  before  them 
An  endless  stream ; 
We  rise  on  the  wave, 
Sink  under  the  wave, 
And  rise  no  more. 

A  little  ring 
Circles  our  life, 
And  many  races 
Linked  to  each  other 
Thus  connect  the 
Infinite  chain  of  being. 
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MAHOMETS  GESANG. 

Seht  den  Felsenquell, 
Freudehell, 
Wte  ein  Sternenblick ; 
Ueber  Wolken 
Nuhrteu  seine  Jugend 
Gute  Greisttr 
Zwischen  Klippen  im  Gebiiscli. 

JHn^lin^riiich 
Tanzt  er  au»  der  Wolke 
Auf  die  Marmorfels>en  nieder, 
Jauchzet  wieder 
Nach  dem  Ilimmel. 

Durch  die  Gipfelgttnge 
Jagt  er  biintea  Kiesein  nach, 
Und  mit  frUhem  Fiihrertritt 
Reisst  er  seine  Bruderquelleu . 
Mit  tich  fort. 

Drunten  werden  in  dem  Thai 
Unter  seinem  Fusstritt  Blumen, 
Und  die  Wiese 
Lebt  von  seinem  Haneh. 

Doch  ihn  halt  keia  Schattenthal, 
Keine  Blumen, 

Die  ihm  seine  Knie'  umschlingen, 
Ihm  mit  LiebeH-Aiigt-nschmeicheln; 
Nach  der  Kbne  driiigt  sein  Lauf 
Schlangenwandelnd. 

Buche  Kchmiegen 
Sich  gewllig  an.     Nnnn  tritt  «r 
In  die  Kbnu  Hill>erprangeml, 
Und  die  Kbne  prangt  mit  ihm, 
tJnd  die  FItisse  von  der  Ebne, 
Und  die  Bttche  von  den  Bergen, 
Jauchzen  ihm  und  rufen  :  Bruder  ! 
Bruder,  niinm  die  Brlldt-r  mit, 
Mit  zu  deinem  altvn  Vater, 
Zu  dem  ew'gen  Ocean, 
Der  mit  auigespaunten  Armen 
Unser  wartut, 

Die  sich  ach !  vergehens  MfTnen, 
Seine  Sehnenden  zu  faMen  ; 
Demi  uns  frisst  in  odur  WUtte 
Oier'ger  Sand ;  die  Sonne  droben 


MAHOMETS  SONG*. 

See,  the  rock-spring,  joyous  sparkling 
Like  a  star,  above  clouds,  twinkling, 
For  good  spirits  fed  his  childhood, 
'Mongst  the  bushes, 
Rough  and  savage, 
la  the  rocks. 


Fresh  as  youth,  from  the  clouda  h« 

rushes 
On  the  marble  rock  he  dances. 
And  he  shouting,  towards  the  heavent, 
Springs  again. 

Through  the  paths  upon  the  summit 
He  pursues  the  spotted  pebbles, 
And  an  early  leader,  forcin;; 
With  himself,  his  brother-torrents, 
Rushes  down ! 

And  below,  within  the  valley, 
Flowers  spring,  bene<tth  his  footsteps, 
And  the  sparkling  meadows  flourish 
From  his  breath. 

But  no  shadowy  vale  can  hold  him, 
Nor  no  flowers ; 

Tho'  his  knees  they  are  embracing ; 
And  with  eyes  of  love  are  fluttering, 
For  he  presses  towmids  the  lowlaocU : 
Suake-like  wends. 

Rivulets  cling  loving  round  him, 
And  he  enters  in  the  lowlands: 
Shines  like  silver,  and  the  luwlande^ 
Like  him  gleam. 
And  the  riven  of  the  lowlands, 
And  the  brooks  from  off  the  moimtain*. 
Shout  aloud,  and  cry  out,  Brother ! 
Brother  !  take  thy  brothers  with  thee; 
To  the  eternal  endless  ocean. 
To  thy  sire 

Who  with  outstretched  arms  awaite  0% 
Which  alas  !  in  vain  are  opened 
Towards  us,  the  longing  children, 
Us  to  clasp. 

For  in  deserts  we  are  devoured. 
By  the  sand  so  dry  and  greedy ; 


*  Goethe  conceived  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  very  different  indeed  from  Voltaire's 
popular  play.  The  Frenchman's  hero,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant  and 
impostor,  with  no  enthusiasm  or  power  of  fascination,  who  could  hardly  have  brought 
over  to  his  purposes  the  budauds  de  Paris.  Goethe  had  imagined  the  prophet 
an  enthusiast,  out  of  whom  grew  the  intolerant  persecutor  and  sublime  villain — he  was 
to  have  perished  the  victim  of  his  crimes,  but  before  his  death  to  have  undergone  a 
purifying  process,  and  die  once  more  an  enthusiast.  Nothing  remains  of  the  work  but 
thisotle  or  hymn  which  was  published  as  '  Mahomet's  Gesang  ;'  but  which  in  the  tragedy 
was  to  have  been  put  in  the  lips  of  Ali,  the  prophet's  first  disciple  and  partizan,  and  it 
prt>bably  would  have  been  set  to  music  and  formed  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the 

£rophet's  enthronement.     The  verse  of  the  original  is  irregular,  consisting  chiefly  of 
'ochaics.  The  termination  of  each  period  by  a  short  line  in  the  translation  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  originaL 
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Saugt  an  uoserm  Blut  5  ein  Hiigel 
Uemmet  uns  ziim  Teiche  !  Bruder, 
Nimra  die  BnicJef  von  der  Ebne, 
Nimip  die  Briider  vun  deu  bergvn 
Mit,  zu  deiuem  Vater  mit  1 


Kommt  ihr  alle  !— 
Und  nun  schwillt  er 
Ht-rrlicher;  ein  ganz  Geschleehie 
Trtl(ft  den  Fiirsten  hoch  emiwr ! 
Und  im  roUenden  Triuinphe 
Gibt  er  LUndern  Namen,  StUdte 
Wetden  unter  seinem  Fuss. 

Unaiifhaltsam  rauscht  er  weiter, 
LUsst  der  Thurme  Flannnicngipfi;!, 
MarmorhUuser,  eine  Schdjifuug 
Seiner  Ftille,  binter  sich. 

ZedernhUuier  trUj^t  der  Atlas 
Auf  den  Kiesenschulteru :  sausend 
Weheu  liber  seinem  Uaupte 
Tausend  Flaggen  durch  die  Lufte, 
Zeugea  seiner  Uerrhchkeit. 

Und  so  trUgt  er  seine  Briider, 
Seine  SchUtze,  seine  Kinder, 
Dem  erwartenden  Erzeu^er 
Freudebrauseod  an  das  Herz, 


And  the  sun  doth  suck  our  blood  up, 
And  the  hills  obstruct  our  passage 
Forming  lakes.     ^ 

Take  thy  brothers  fiofti  the  lowlands, 
Take  thy  brothers  Iroiti  the  mountains, 
To  thy  sire. 

'  Come  all,'  now  he  swells  more  glorious, 
A  whole  race  bear  up  the  sovereign. 
And  he  rolls  in  triumph  forward, 
And  gives  names  to  distant  countries, 
And  beneath  his  footsteps  spring  ivp 
Cities  fair. 


Unimpeded,  he  drives  forward. 
Leaves  the  turrets'  flaming  summits. 
Marble  houses,  the  creation 
Of  his  power  and  his  abundance, 
All  behind. 

Atlas-like,  he  on  his  shoulders, 
Bears  gigantic  cedar  housies. 
And  a  thousand  brilliant  pennons 
Bearing  witness  to  his  glorv. 
High  above  his  forehead  whistle 
In  the  air. 

Thus  he  bears  along  his  brolhers, 
All  his  treasures,  and  his  children 
To  the  father  who  awaits  him. 
And  his  beating  heart  fermenting 
Foams  with  joy. 


As  a  relief  from  the  earnestness  of  these  philosophical  compo- 
sitioirs,  we  now  add  a  few  from  the  poems  on  art. 

The  following  dialogue,  entitled  '  the  Wanderer,'  is,  in  the 
original,  written  in  a  verse  as  irregular  as  the  first  of  the  above 
specimens.  Without  meaning  to  anticipate  the  sentiments  of 
our  readers  on  this  poem,  we  would  merely  remark,  that  we 
should  suppose  there  can  be  few  travellers  in  Italy  capable  of 
reflection,  who  have  not  more  or  less  indistinctly  felt  what 
Goethe  was  the  first  to  express,  the  contrast  between  the  perishable 
works  ofhuman  art,  and  the  imperishable  affections  of  the  human 
breast.  This  sentiment  was  never  absent  from  Goethe's  mind, 
It  animates,  as  it  were,  and  modified  all  his  Avritings  on  Italy, 
and  appears  in  every  shape,  cynical  and  sentimental,  contem- 
plative and  dramatic.  In  all  his  works  the  poet  is  subordinate  to 
the  man  ;  as  in  the  matter  the  actual  predominates  over  the 
feigned. 


DER  WANDRER. 


THE  WANDERER. 


WANDREH. 


Gotte  segne  dich,  junge  Frau, 
Und  den  sUugenden  Knaben 
An  deiner  Biust ! 
Lasz  mich  an  der  Felsenwand  hier, 


WANDERER. 


GrOD  hless  thee,  thou  young  woman,  and 

the  child 
That's  sucking  al  thy  breast;  Q  M  m^ 

here 
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In  des  Ulmbaiuns  Schatten, 
Meiiie  KUrde  werfen, 
I<ieben  dir  ausruhu. 


Lay  down  my  burden^  and  in  the  elm- 

tree's  shade 
Rest  by  thy  side. 


Welch  Gewerb  treibt  dich 
Diirch  des  Tage«  Ilitie 
Den  staubigen  Pfad  her  ? 
Briiigst  dii  Waaren  aus  dcr  Stadt 
Im  Land  henim  ? 
L^cheUt,  Fremdliiig, 
Ueber  raeiae  Frage  ? 

WANDRER. 

Keine  Waaren  bring'  ich  aus  der  Stadt : 
Kuhl  wird  nun  der  Abend. 
Zfige  mir  den  Brunnen, 
Draus  du  trinkest, 
Liebes  juiiges  Weib  1 

FRAV. 

Hier  den  Felsenpfad  hiuauf. 
Geh  voran  !  Durch's  GebUsche 
Geht  (let  Pfad  Tlkch  der  IlUtte,     ' 
Driu  ich  wohne, 
Zu  dem  Brunnen, 
Deu  ich  trinke. 

WANDRKR. 

Spuren  ordnender  Menschenhand 
Zwischen  di-in  Gestrlluch  ! 
Diestt  Steine  hast  du  nicht  gefUgt, 
Reichhiustt^ueude  Natur  I 


And  what  does  bring  thee  here 
Thus  through   the    mid-day's  heat  and 

dusty  roads  ? 
What  is  thy  business  ?  Dost  thou  cany 

goods 
Into  the  neighbouring  towns  ?  I  tec  thou 

smilest 
At  my  questions,  stranger. 

WANOERKK. 

Nay,  I  have  no  goods. 
The  evening  now  grows  cool.  1  phtbe* 

say 
Where  is  the  well  you  frequent?  show 

it  me. 


The  path  is  there,  between  the  bush  and 

rock, 
And  yonder  is  our  cottage,  and  hard  by 
The  spring  we  all  drink  out  of. 


WAITDKRKB. 

Traces  here 
Between  these  shrubs  of  man's  arranging 

hand ! 
Thou  hast  not  join'd  these  aptly  fitted 

stones, 
Ihou  richly  scattering  nature ! 


Weiter  hinauf ! 

WANURER. 

Von  dem  Moos  gedeckt  ein  Architrav  I 
Ich  erkennu  dich,  bildender  Geist  1 
Hast  deiu  biegel  in  den  Steiu  gepittgt. 

VRAU. 

Weiter,  Fremdling  ! 


Kine  Inschrift,  iiber  die  ich  trete ! 
Nicht  zu  lesen ! 
Weggewandelt  seyd  ihr, 
Tiefgegrabne  Worte, 
Die  ihr  cures  Mei&ters  Andacht 
Tausend  Kukehi  zeigea  sulltet. 


Staunest,  Fremdling, 
Diese  Sti-in'  an  i' 
Droben  snid  iler  Steine  viel 
Um  meiue  Uiitte. 


Farther  up. 

WANDKRKR. 

An  architrave  lies  hidden  under  moss ! 
Thou  ]>la8tic  spirit,  I  recognise  thee. 
Thy  seal  is  stamped  here ! 

WOMAN. 

Stranger,  farther ! 

WANDERER. 

I  tread  on  an  inscription,  now  no  more 
Conveying  aught.     The  deeply  graven 

wurds 
Which  should  have  borne  their  master*! 

jjiety 
To  distant  ages,— now  are  vanished. 

WOMAN. 

Thou  look'st  with  wonder,  stranger,  on 

the  stone. 
Yonder,   around  my  cottage  there  arQ 

more. 
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WANDBElt. 


WANDKRSK. 


Droben? 


Yonder  ? 


Gleich  zur  Linken 
Durch's  Gebiisch  hiuan, 
Hier. 

ITANDRKR. 

Ihr  Musea  and  Grazien ! 

FRAU. 

Das  ist  meine  HUtte. 

WANDRER. 

Eines  Tempela  Tnimmera  i 


Hier  zur  Seit'  hinab 
Quillt  der  Bruunen, 
Dea  ich  tiioke. 

WANDRXR. 

Ghihend  webst  du 
Ueber  deinem  Grabe, 
(xenius !  Uuber  dir 
Ist  zdSiimmengestiirzt 
Dein  MeisterstUck, 
O  du  Unsterblicher  I 

FRAU. 

Wart",  ich  hole  das  GefJlsz 
Dir  zum  Triaken. 

WANDRER. 

Epheu  hat  deine  schlanke 

Gbtterbildung  umkleidet. 

W'ie  du  emporstrebst 

Alls  dem  Schutte, 

SUulenpaar  ! 

XJnd  dueinsame  Scbwester  dort, 

Wie  ihr. 

Diistres  Moos  auf  dem  heiligen  Haupt, 

Majest'Jtisch  trauernd  herabschaut 

Auf  die  zertrummerten 

Zu  euern  Fiiszen, 

Eure  Gfschwister ! 

In  des  BrombeergestrUuches  Schatten 

Deckt  sie  Schutt  und  Erde, 

Und  hohes  Gras  wankt  diniber  hin. 

Schatzest  du  so,  Natur; 

Deiues  MeisterstUcks  MeisterstUck? 

Unompfindhch  zertriimmerst  du 

Deiu  Heiligthum  ? 

Saest'Distelndreiu? 


WOMAN. 

Aye,  on  the  left  hand  through  the  bush. 

WANDERER. 

Ye  Muses  and  ye  Graces ! 

,      WOMAN, 

That's  my  hut. 

WANDERER. 

A  temple's  ruins ! 

WOMAN. 

There,  at  the  left  side 
Runs  the  little  spring  we  daily  drink  of. 


WANDERER. 

Genius  !  thou  glowing,  hover'st  o'er  thy 

grave. 
Thyself  immortal !  over  thee  lies  fallen 
Thy  masterpiece  in  ruins. 


WOMAN. 

Wait,  I'll  fetch 

WANDERER. 


A  glass. 


Ivy  has  twined  itself  around 
Thy  slender  god-like   form.      And  you, 

ye  pair 
Of  columns,  how  ye  rear  yourselves  above 
The  vileness  thit  defiles  your  pedestals. 
And  thou !  a  solitary  sister  there, 
Thy  sacred  head,  crowned  with  gloomy 

moss, 
Majestically  mourning,  dost  look  down 
Upon  thy  fallen  sisters,  who  there  lie 
Crushed  at  thy  feet !  Under  the  brambles' 
Shade   they  lie  obscured  by   earth   and 

rubbish : 
And  high  grass  nods  o'er  them.     Nature, 

canst  thou 
So  prize  thy  masterjMece's  masterpiece  ? 
Remorselessly  thy  holy  spot  pollute, 
And  strew  thy  thistles  there  ?  ^ 


Wie  der  Knabe  schlaft ! 
Willst  du  in  der  Hutte  ruhil, 
Fremdling  ?     Willst  du  hier 
Lieber  in  dem  Freyen  bleiben  ? 


How  the  babe  sleeps  ! 
Come,  stranger !  will'st  thou  go  into  the 

hut, 
Qr  rather  stay  here  in  the  open  air  ? 
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Efl  ist  ktlhl  i     Nimm  den  Knaben, 
Das8  ich  Wasser  schdpfea  gehe. 
Schlafi.*,  Lieber !  scbUf ! 


WAND-UCR. 

SUss  ist  deine  Ruh  ! 

Wie'a,  in  himmliKcher  Gesundheit 

Schwimmend,  mhig  athmet ! 

Du,  geboren  Uber  Kesien 

Heiliger  Vergangenheit, 

Ruh'  ihr  Geist  auf  dir  ! 

Welchen  der  umschwebt, 

Wird  in  GdtterselbstgefUhl 

Jedes  Tags  geniessen. 

VoUer  Keim  bliih'  auf, 

Des  glUnzendea  Frtihlings 

Herrlicher  Schmuck, 

Und  leuchte  vor  deinen  Gesellen ! 

Und  welkt  die  Bluthenhtille  weg, 

Dann  steig'  aus  deinem  Busen 

Die  voile  Frucht, 

Uad  reife  der  Sona'  entgegen. 


Gesegne's  Qott ! — Uud  tchl^  er  noch  ? 
Ich  babe  nichts  lum  frischea  Trunk, 
All  eiu  Stuck  Brot,  das^  ich  dir  bieten 


WAKOBVU 

Ich  danke  dir. 

Wie  herrlich  allet  bliiht  umher 

Und  grtint  I 

vtuv. 

Mein  Mann  wird  bald 

Nach  Hause  seyn 

Vom  Feld.     O  bleibe,  bleibe,  Mann ! 

Und  ill  mit  uni  daa  Abendbrot. 

WANDRKR. 

Ihr  wohnet  hier  ? 


Da,  zwiichen  dem  GemKuer  her. 
Die  HUtte  baute  noch  mein  Vater 
Aus  Ziegeln  und  del  Schuttes  Steinen. 
Hier  wohnen  wir. 
Er  gab  mich  einem  Ackersmann, 
Und  starb  in  unsern  Armen. — 
Hast  du  geschl.afen,  liebes  Herz  ? 
Wie  er  raunter  ist,  und  spielen  will ! 
Du  Schelm  ! 

WANDRER. 

Natur  t  du  ewig  keimende, 
SchaiTst  Jeden  zuin  Genusz  des  Lebensi 
Hast  deine  Kinder  alle  miltterlich 
Mit  Krbtheil  ausgestuttet,  einer  Hiitte. 
Hoch  baut  die  Schwalb'  an  das  GciimV| 
Uofiiblend,  welchen  Zierratb 


'Tis  cold  now.  Take  the  babe,  and  1  will 

fetch 
Some  water  from  the  spring — deep,  baby, 

sleep ! 

WANDERER. 

Sweet  is  thy  rest !  Swimming  in  heavenly 

health 
Thou  breathest  peace  !   Bom  'midit  the 

sad  remains 
Of  holy  times  of  old  ;  O  may  their  spirit 
Rest  on  thee,  for  he  o'er  whom  that  hoven, 
Enjoys  each  day  lelf-conscious  like  a  god. 
Full  of  rich  buds,  O  bloom  the  ornament 
Of  splendid   spring;    above  thy  fellows 

shine, 
And  when  the  blossom  fades  away,  O' 

then 
May  the  full  fruit  out  of  thy  bosom  spring. 
And,  sunbeams  catching,  ripen. 


WOMAN. 

Lord  love  it, 
It  sleeps  still !  Stranger,  I've  nought  to 

offer 
With  the  cold  draught,  save  a  dry  morsel 

here. 

WANDERER. 

I  thank  thee,  no  :  how  splendid  all  things 

round 
Glow,  and  how  sweet  the  green. 


Do  stranger,  stay, 
And  share  our  evening  meal.     My  hus- 
band comes 
Home    soon    from     his    day's    labour ; 
stranger,  stay. 

WAIfDBRRR. 

You  dwell  here  ? 

WOMAN. 

There 
By  the  wall's  side,  yonder, 
'Twas  my  own  father  built  the  cottage 

there, 
Out  of  the  bricks  and  rubbish  which  he 

found. 
He  gave  me  to  a  labouring  man,  and  then 
Died    in    our    arms — Darling,  art   now 

awake  P 
How  bribk  he  is  and  playful,  little  rogue  ! 

WANUKRRIi. 

Nature!  Thou,  ever-bn>oding,  didst  create 
Kach  being  to  enjoyment.  AH  thy  sons 
Have  eacli  his  portion  and  his  mansion 

here. 
The  swallow  builds  in  the  cornice  bis 

high  nest, 
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Sie  verklebt. 

Die  Raup'  umspinnt  den  goldnen  Zweig 

Zum  Winterhaus  fiir  ihre  Brut ; 

Unci  du  flickst  zwischen  der  Vergaogen- 

heit 
Erhabne  TrUmmer 
Fiir  deiue  Bediirfuiss' 
Kine  Hiitte,  o  Meiisch, 
Geniessest  uljer  (irabern  ! — 
Leb  wohl,  du  glucklich  Weib ! 

FBAU. 

Du  willst  nicht  bleiben  ? 

WANDRKR. 

Gott  erhalt'  euch, 
Segn'  euern  Knaben ! 

FRAU. 

Gliick  auf  den  Weg  ! 

WANDRER. 

Wohin  f  uhrt  mich  der  P(ad 
Dort  iiber'n  B«rg  ? 


VRAU, 


Nach  Cuma. 


WANDRER. 

Wie  weit  ist's  hiu  ? 

VRJiV. 

DreyMeilen  gut. 

WANORER. 

Leb  wohl ! 

O  leite  meinen  Gang,  Natur ! 

Den  Fremdlings-Reisetritt, 

Den  Uber  GrUber 

Heiliger  Vergaugenheit 

Ich  wandle. 

Leit'  ihn  zum  Schutzort, 

Vor'm  Nord  gedeckt, 

Und  wo  dem  Mittagsstrahl 

Ein  PappelwUldchen  webrt. 

Und  kehr'  ich  daou 

Am  Abend  heim 

Zur  Hutte, 

Vergoldet  vom  letzten  Sonnenstrahl ; 

Lasz  mich  empfangen  soldi  ein  Weib,, 

Den  Knaben  auf  dem  Arm  ! 


Unconscious  of  the  ornament  it  hides ;     • 
The  little  worm   spins  round  the  golden 

branch, 
A  winter  habitation  for  its  brood. 
And  thou,  O  man  !  patchest  a  hovel  up 
For  thy  low  wants,  amid  the  wreck  sub- 
lime 
Of  ancient    days;    hast  joy    too    over 

graves ! — 
Farewell,  thou  happy  woman, 

WOMAN. 

Wili'bt  not  stay  ? 

WANDERER. 

May  God  be  with  thee  and  thy  little  child  I 

WOMAN. 

Good  luck  attend  thee. 

WANDERER. 

Whither  leads  the  path 
O'er  yonder  mountain  ? 

WOMAN. 

That  is  Cuma  road. 

WANDERER. 

How  far  from  hence  ? 

WOMAN. 

■]■.,   'Tis  distant  full  nine  miles. 

WANDERER. 

Farewell  I  O  nature  guide  the  wanderer's 

steps, 
Which    bear  me  o'er  antiquity's   dread 

graves, 
And  lead  me  to  the  asylum,  shelter'd 
Against  north  winds,  where  to  the  mid- 
day beam 
A  poplar  grove  does  wave.     And  if  I  then 
Return  at  evening  to  the  lowly  hut, 
lUumin'd  by  the  ray  of  the  setting  sun. 
May  such  a  woman  then  receive  me  there 
With  such  a  child  in  her  arm ! 


DIE  NECTARTROPFEN. 

Als  Minerva  jenen  Liebling, 
Den  Prometheus,  zu  begUnst'gen, 
Eiue  voile  Nectarschale 
Von  dem  Himmel  niederbrachte, 
Seine  Menschen  zu  begliicken, 
Und  den  Trieb  zu  holden  Kunsten 
Ihrem  Busen  einzufldssen ; 
Elite  sie  mit  schuellen  FUssen, 


THE  DROPS  OF  NECTAR. 

Prometheus  had  formed  the  human 

race, 
When  Pallas,  of  bis  bold  deed  patroness, 
To  render  blessed  the  men  whom  he  had 

made, 
And  fill  their  bosoms  with  the  ardent  thirst 
Of  art  benign,  brought  down  from  heaven, 

below, 
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Dalit  sie  Jupiter  nicht  silhe ; 
Uud  die  goldiie  Schale  schwankte, 
Und  es  fitlen  wenijj  Tropfen 
Auf  den  griiaeii  Bcidea  nieder. 


Emtig  waren  drauf  die  Bienen 
Hinterher,  und  satigten  fleiszifr ; 
Kam  der  Schmetterling  gwichuftig, 
Auch  ein  Trdpfchen  zu  erhascheu  ; 
Selbst  die  ungestalte  Spinne 
Kroch  berbey  und  sog  gewaltig. 


Gliicklich  haben  iiie  gekotiet, 
Sie  und  audre  zarte  Thierchen  I 
Denn  sie  theilen  mit  dem  Menschen 
Nun  das  schdnste  GlUck,  die  Kunst. 


A  bowl  brim  full  of  nectar.  As  she  pass'd 
Hastily  on,  to  escape  the  eye  of  Jove, 
The  gulden  bowl  was  shaken,  and  there 

fell 
A  few  drops  on  the  thirsty  earth  beneath. 

The  industnoiis  bee  flew  eagerly  and 

drank. 
The  butterfly,  too,  fluttered    there    and 

sipp'd 
BU  portion:    E'en  the  formless  spider 

crawl'd 
Upon  his  monstrous  legs  and  sucked  with 

might. 
And  happily  they  taste<l,  for  thus  they 
And  other  little  creatures  share  with  man 
Art,  his  chief  pride,  supreme  felicity.      ^ 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  BISHOP? 

'If  a  man  desire  ihe  ofRce  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good 
work.'  Thus  spake  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  he  spake 
from  experience,  for  he  was  a  bishop  himself;  and  had  done  his 
work  manfully,  and  could  judge  what  a  work  it  is.  In  his  hands 
it  was  a  work  indeed — no  sinecure— a  work  of  hazard  and  peril  ; 
of  anxiety  and  suffering;  of  ardent  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
of  self-denial  and  self-devotion,  to  try  by  qU  means  to  save  them. 
While  he  had  hanl  work  he  had  scanty  pay.  The  bisho[)'s 
hands  were  hardened  with  labour  manual  that  he  might  not  be 
burdensome,  when  the  support  of  a  bishop  of  most  simple  habits 
would  have  been  burdensome  to  his  see.  He  had  no  palace, 
for  his  episcopal  residence  was  any  house  where,  in  his  [»eregrina- 
tions,  he  was  kindly  received,  and  at  Rome,  where  he  resided  for 
a  considerable  time,  he  dwelt  '  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,' — which  there  is  abimdant  evidence  was  not  the  Vatican. 
How  fervently  he  preached  there  are  unquestionable  intimations. 
With  lungs  and  nerves  of  the  best  structure,  they  were  fully  put 
to  the  proof  when  he  continued  till  midnight  exhorting  one 
church ;  and  though  one  thoughtless  young  man  fell  asleep  and 
nearly  broke  his  neck  in  falling  from  his  seat,  the  hearers  were 
in  general  too  intensely  interested  to  be  fatigued,  and  were  all 
dissolved  in  tears.  And  his  work  tells  well.  We  have,  indeed, 
no  list  of  nephews  and  nieces,  or  children  and  grand-children, 
raised  to  aristocratic  rank  and  splendour  on  the  proceeds  of  his 
labour;  we  have  no  history  of  cathedrals  in  Corinthian  or  Gothic 
style  which  his  ample  resources  founded  ;  but  we  have  the 
account  of  a  weekly  contribution  which  his  zeal  prompted  the 
churches  of  his  diocese  to  make,  to  send  to  the  poor  saints  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  abounded  with  churches 
composed  of  Christian  converts,  which  his  episcopal  labours  had 
made.  His  travels  as  a  missionary  were  pot.  expedited  in  a 
coach-and-four;   he  was,    indeed,    'Let  down   in  a  basket'  at 
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Damascus,  because  he  had  no  other  means  of  escaping  the  fury 
of  the  bigots  there ;  and  he  crossed  the  waters  in  a  vessel,  where 
if  he  went  voluntarily,  or  as  a  prisoner,  there  is  reason,  quantum 
sat,  to  convince  us  a  state  cabin  was  not  fitted  up  for  his  accom- 
modation. On  land  he  travelled  on  foot.  Covered  with  dust, 
with  callous  foot,  with  weary  limbs,  his  spirit  rose  above  the 
depression  of  bodily  fatigue,  and  the  spot  he  reached  was  destined 
to  hear  him  commence  preaching  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the 
dispensation  of  grace  of  which  he  was  a  minister.  Who  has  not 
wished  to  see  him  ?  AVhen  Raphael  paints  '  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens,'  he  takes  his  notion  too  much  from  the  orator  of  Greece 
or  Rome.  There  is  the  graceful  perfection  of  a  commanding 
form,  there  is  the  well  turned  elevation  of  the  arm,  there  is  the 
flowing  gown  effectively  adjusted.  But  this  accords  not  with 
'  a  bodily  presence  weak  and  contemptible,'  nor  with  that  'spirit 
with  power,'  which,  having  divine  aid,  disdained  all  the  adven- 
titious aid  of  art.  His  dress  and  appearance  were,  indeed,  far 
from  canonical.  It  resembled  that  of  his  brother  bishops,  and 
though  no  prescribed  dress  is  on  record,  yet  we  incidentally  hear 
that  it  differed  not  from  that  of  other  men  :  for  it  is  stated  that 
Peter  (the  xar  £$ox*)v  bishop)  wore  •  his  fisher's  coat,'  But  in 
the  absence  of  all  worldly  pomp  and  wealth  ;  of  all  pretensions  to 
civil  rank  and  respect ;  of  all  artificial  polish  from  the  coveted 
advantages  of  the  world  ;  what  glory  attaches  to  their  effective 
zeal,  to  their  sufferings  and  their  success  ;  to  their  difficulties  and 
the  s[)irit  with  which  they  surmounted  them!  What  a  mighty 
moral  change  did  they  effect !  what  a  shaking  amongst  the  dry 
bones,  or  drier  and  more  dirty  prejudices  of  the  whole  living  and 
thinking  world  did  they  cause  !  And  weighing  celebrity  in  the 
scale  of  extensive  renown  on  earth,  who  share  it  from  the  cottage 
almost  to  the  throne,  on  the  tongue,  in  the  mind  and  heart  like 
this  Paul — Paul  the  youthful  conscientious  zealot,  Paul  the 
humble  convert,  Paul  the  active  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  Paul  the 
bishop  who  founded  churches,  and  fixed  over  them  pastors  to  take 
the  charge,  and  to  be  scarcely  any  charge  to  them  whose  spiritual 
wants  they  sedulously  supplied. 

The  idle  disputes  that  have  been  maintained  about  the  meaning 
and  application,  and  gradation  of  rank  attached  to  the  terms 
presbyter  or  elder,  bishop  or  overseer,  would  never  have  attracted 
the  attention  or  wasted  the  time  of  thinking  men,  if  they  had 
confined  themselves  to  what  the  sacred  documents  teach.  They 
mean  a  witness  and  a  minister;  an  example  and  a  teacher. 
Paul  is  a  presbyter,  an  elder,  and  he  makes  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus  '  bishops,*'  by  imparting  to  them  the  zuvbvixx 
ayjov.  Now  upon  the  common  principle — fortes  creantur  fortibus 
et  bonis — neque  feroces  progenerant  aquilae  columbas — a  pres- 
byter is  as  good  and  great  as  a  bishop.  And  as  age  is  command- 
ing in  a  life  well  and  intellectually  spent,  the  bishops  seemed  to 
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rise  to  the  honour  of  being  called  elders,  presbyters,  when  the 
snows  of  life's  winter  indicated  the  experience  on  which  the 
church  might  confidently  repose. 

These  are  stirring,  searching  times.  Our  grandmothers  ex- 
press the  feelings  which  their  disturbed  repose  suggests  by  calling 
them  awful  times.  We  were  early  taught  that  truth  should  be 
our  guide,  and  that  where  it  leads  we  should  follow ;  and  we  fear- 
lessly explore  all  things  that  we  may  hold  fast,  and  expect  others 
to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  And  if  any  folly,  time-con- 
secrated, crosses  our  path,  any  prejudice,  the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  a 
barbarous  age,  comes  in  our  career,  we  remorselessly  and  fearlessly 
set  too  to  remove  the  rubbish,  fully  persuaded  that  the  space  will 
be  occupied  by  something  better  and  more  useful. 

In  this  spirit  we  feel  incHned  to  contrast,  no — let  us  be  candid — 
to  compare  the  bench  of  bishops  with  this  primitive  model  oa 
which  we  have  descanted.  And  far  be  it  from  us  to  intend  any 
reflection  on  the  man  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  hold  that 
high  station,  except  as  this  station  has  unavoidably  operated  to 
produce  a  modern  bishop,  the  ostensible  and  parliamentary 
successor  of  those  wiio  flourished  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
Christian  church. 

Their  dress,  grotesque  and  singular,  and  upon  vulgar  minds 
imposing,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  inconvenient  for  much 
exertion  ;  adapted  to  impede  motion,  unless  they  tuck  their 
aprons  up  as  Peter  metaphorically  exhorted  the  elders  to  gird  up 
their  loins.  Their  large  and  ample  wigs  '  made  white  with  other 
snows  than  those  of  time,'  which  could  sufler  no  energy  of  motion 
and  speech,  no  supplosio  pedis,  or  vehemence  of  fervid  action, 
without  changing  what  was  black  to  dusted  white ;  their  silk  and 
lawns,  their  splendid  palaces  and  enormous  incomes,  their  high 
thrones  and  higher  ambition,  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  their  subserviency  to  lordly  aristocratic  pride,  their  total 
separation  from  the  people,  or  the  unmeaning  ceremony  in  which 
alone  they  come  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  living  beings  who  look 
up  to  them  as  vicegerents  of  heaven — Good  heavens !  what  have 
such  things  to  do  with  Christianity?  What  can  clothe  so  much 
worldly-mindedness  with  such  a  sacred  name?  What  infatuation 
can  prevent  the  people  from  seeing  that  the  spiritual  power  and 
character  is  gone,  and  that  the  worldly  state  and  pomp  of  circum- 
stance have  assumed  its  place?  And  so  long  as  this  remains  to 
be  the  ardent  object  of  aspiring  priests,  the  comsummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  the  good  to  which  by  all  means  they 
push  forward  ! — alas !  it  is  written,  •  My  father's  house  is  a  house 
of  prayer,  but  you  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.'  Not  'some- 
thing,' but  all  'is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.'  Far  other 
aims  his  heart  has  learned  to  prize,  who  possesses  a  spark  of  the 
truly  episcopal  spirit;  who  aims  to  be  one  of  those  •  made  kings 
and  priests  unto  God ;'  who  desires,  in  the  apostolic  sense,  the 
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office  of  a  bishop,  and  in  this  desires,  as  disinterestedly  as  man 
can,  a  good  work. 

*  A  city  that  is  set  upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hid ;'  and  men  did 
formerly  look  to  see  the  good  work,  with  such  appliances  to  boot, 
prospering  in  their  hands.  But  oh  !  how  poor  the  labour,  though 
so  rich  the  pay  !  How  basely  have  they  spurned  the  labour,  which 
the  slightest  portion  of  that  love  for  the  peo[)le  which  ought  to 
dwell  in  their  hearts,  would  have  made  them  eager  to  perform. 
They  have  put  forth  a  prayer  calling  cholera  what  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  it  was;  what  it  would  have  been  most  unjust  if 
it  had  been,  since  it  attacked  almost  exclusively  the  wretched 
poor;  what  has  proved  an  invaluable  blessing  hitherto  in  exciting, 
from  selfish  motives,  an  active  interference  to  remove  filth  and 
dirt,  and  establish  cleanly  habits  amongst  the  lower  ranks.  They 
have  witnessed  the  most  scandalous  abuses  of  church  property  in 
all  cases  of  plurality,  in  almost  all  cases  of  non-residence,  in  the 
existence  of  profligate  clergymen,  and  they  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  remedy  the  evils,  i.  e.  in  the  estimation  of  competent 
judges  they  have  put  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  removing 
abuses ;  and  all  their  measures  have  thwarted  the  Avishes  of  the 
people  to  have  some  duty  done  for  the  public  property,  which  the 
legislature  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  In  the  public  form  of  prayer,  every  thing  that 
is  antiquated,  every  thing  that  is  ridiculous,  every  thing  that  is 
anti-scriptural,  every  thing  that  substitutes  Jewish  devotion  with 
all  its  exclusive  appropriation  of  divine  goodness,  with  all  its 
execrative  prayers  upon  enemies  whom  Christ  commands  us  to 
love,  with  all  its  local  prejudices,  and  with  all  its  earthly  bearings 
— is  retained.  And  while  the  priest  piously  exclaims,  *I  am  like 
a  pelican  of  the  wilderness;'  the  clerk  and  people  devoutly  respond, 
•  I  am  like  a  sparrow  on  the  house-to[).'  Why  then  not  add  the 
beard  to  the  wig,  and  resemble  Aaron,  down  whose  beard  the  oil 
flowed,  and  in  whose  official  character  there  is  something  much 
more  like  a  modern  bishop  than  in  Paul,  Peter,  or  any  of  that 
humble  tribe.  Even  the  falsehoods  with  which  this  pious  farrago 
is  sprinkled,  they  have  not  had  the  industry,  or  the  honesty  to 
expunge,  and  though  the  nation  pays  millions  annually  to  have 
all  done  in  a  manner  worthy  a  great  nation,  the  most  damnatory 
creed  still  retains  the  name  of  Athanasius,  who  is  known  not  to 
have  composed  it.  The  confession  of  the  fraud  would  endanger 
the  doctrine ;  else  the  labour  would  not  be  great,  which  would 
accomplish  this  piece  of  common  honesty.  But  what  this  book 
of  common  prayer  is,  we  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  show. 

The  bishops  of  the  present  race  do  preach  more  frequently  than 
has  been  their  wont,  and  the  fashionable  world  which  witnesses 
this  effect  of  condescending  love,  gives  considerable  eclat  to  every 
instance  of  their  zeal,  liut  the  office  seems  to  put  a  damp  upon 
all  literary  emulation,  all  spontaneous  intellectuality,  all  efforts  to 
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promote  the  real  welfare  of  society.  It  places  them  above  the 
speculum,  whence  the  evils  that  spread  around  can  be  properly 
viewed.  The  present  Bishop  of  London  has  left  his  vEschylus 
unfinished.  His  elevation  has  prevented  the  finishing  this  useful 
contribution  to  the  classical  literature  of  our  country,  and  he  has 
put  forth  a  diatribe  about  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
would  have  come  more  fitly  in  the  same  style,  in  the  same 
erroneous  and  limited  view  of  the  subject,  from  some  flaming 
zealot  puffed  up  with  the  amens  of  the  conventicle ;  but  the 
assumption  of  power  which  his  lordship  possesses  not,  which  no 
title  now  can  give  any  man,  shows  the  absurd  tendency  of  the 
existence  of  an  office  as  weak  and  useless  as  it  is  vain,  ostenta- 
tious and  expensive. 

But  the  disposition  of  the  order,  the  spirit  which  actuates  them 
as  a  body,  the  damning  proof  that  they  exist  for  themselves  and 
their  makers,  and  not  for  the  public  good,  has  lately  come  out. 
The  reform  bill  invited  their  co-operation  ;  it  was  the  darling  of 
the  intelligent — the  country  cried  for  it  with  an  eagerness  not  to 
be  resisted,  with  an  authority  not  to  be  despised  with  impunity. 
And  the  bishops,  who  are  the  ministers  of  peace,  whose  pro- 
fessed doctrine  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man, 
and  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  holiness  to  the  Lord,  and  the 
putting  away  the  old  man  of  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts ; 
these  bishops  in  the  first  attempt — it  is  well  known,  it  will  never 
be  forgotten,  it  will  never  be  forgiven — cast  out  the  bill.  In  that 
one  deed  they  sealed  their  own  condemnation.  They  can  never 
face  the  nation  again.  The  veil  is  taken  away.  Over  each  epis- 
copal throne  we  may  now  write,  or  we  may  soon  legally  write, 
•  Mene  Mene  Tekel  Upharsin.''  A  bishop  will  hereafter  be  a  by- 
word, and  a  term  of  reproach.  What  more  irrefragable  proof 
can  be  given  than  their  own  conduct?  If  the  public  papers  in  this 
instance  relate  the  truth,  with  one  consent  they  have  laid  aside 
their  silk  aprons,  and  their  ample  wigs,  and  appear  like  other 
gentlemen  !  Alas  1  how  art  thou  fallen  !  O  Lucifer  !  Lay  aside  the 
apron  and  the  wig!  Why  what  are  they?  Where  is  their  glory? 
Did  fear  compel  this  voluntary  resignation  of  insignia,  which  they 
had  been  bowing,  and  cringing,  and  pamphleteering,  and  some  of 
them  more  honourably  striving  to  gain  ?  Did  they  wish  to  escape 
the  notice  of  an  indignant  people  ?  Where  is  their  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom ?  Where  the  dignity  of  such  language,  *  I  am  ready  to  be 
offered  up  ;'  *  I  can  endure  all  things  ;  I  glory  in  tribulation  V  Con- 
science is  a  brazen  wall,  and  a  consciousness  of  studying  the 
welfare  of  the  people  would^arm  and  even  protect  them  far  better 
than  the  sneaking  deposition  of  their  v.'igs  and  aprons. 

The  plea  has  been  advanced,  that  as  members  of  the  legislative 

body,  they  were  bound  to  give  a  conscientious  vote  for  the  good 

of  the  nation.     Let  us  then  see  what  kind  of  conscience  episcopal 

dignity  forms.     What  they  were  implored  to  vote  against  was  the 
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grossest  corraption,  a  system  of  lyinp;,  deceit,  and  fraud  ;  the  most 
notorious  bribery  ;  the  most  beastly  intemperance;  a  state  of  things 
in  which  these  were  not  incidental  evils,  but  the  necessary  un- 
avoidable consequences  of  the  circumstances  which  the  national 
mind  was  bent  on  changing.  They  were  entreated  to  change  a 
system  that  had  plunged  us  into  the  most  expensive,  and  bloody, 
and  cruel,  and  unjust  wars;  that  has  saddled  the  nation  with  an 
enormous  and  overwhelming  debt ;  that  has  favoured  the  grossest 
abuses  of  public  trust  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  court,  the 
cabinet;  that  in  short  has  made  the  nominal  representation  of  the 
people  the  real  tools  of  faction  in  the  other  house,  the  pander  to 
the  greedy  appetite  for  idle  luxury  of  hosts  of  their  dependents, 
and  that  has  formed  a  pension  list  of  disgraceful  profligacy  wrung 
from  the  wearied  hands  of  the  nation — the  bishops'  gentle  sheep 
to  be  given  to  those,  who  could  more  justly  be  called  their  ram- 
pant goats.  That  boroughmongers,  that  friends  of  corruption, 
that  enemies  to  change,  be  it  for  the  better  or  worse,  should  with- 
stand the  wishes  of  the  people ;  that  they  should  pant  for  the 
struggle  in  which  their  vanity  concealed  from  themselves  their 
utter  weakness  ;  that  they  should  hypocritically  denominate  the 
subservience  of  the  commons,  the  balance  of  the  legislative  power 
to  make  the  motion  equable,  and  the  work  smooth — yes,  smooth 
to  those  who  advanced  none  of  the  capital,  paid  for  none  of  the 
labour,  but  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  produce,  which  this 
expensive  well-working  machinery  created, — this  indeed  was  na- 
tural. But  that  the  bishops  should,  like  Gallio,  care  for 
none  of  these  things  that  stink  in  the  nostrils, — that  cried 
to  heaven  for  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  so  much  depra- 
vity and  vice, — that  '  were  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon  day/ 
— that  they  should  wish  to  uphold  the  evil,  and  set  them- 
selves against  all  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  people,  and  stick 
by  the  proud  aristocratic  fashion  that  has  since  been  tumbled  to 
the  dust ! — who  doubts,  ye  mitred  heads  !  that  your  patriotism 
is  equal  to  your  zeal  and  virtue,  that  your  piety  is  entitled  to  the 
rich  reward  that  it  enjoys ;  that  your  elevation  is  as  subservient 
to  the  public  good,  as  your  exertions  for  the  people's  cause  are 
notorious.  What  man  can  doubt,  who  is  not  blinded  by  party 
prejudices,  by  antiquated  ceremonies,  by  shadows,  and  chimeras, 
and  hobgoblins,  that  have  survived  the  dark  ages  in  which  they 
were  engendered,  that  your  days  are  numbered  ;  that  a  Christian 
people,  and  a  Christian  church,  will  not  much  longer  tolerate  the 
farce  of  your  princely  elevation,  the  burden  of  your  luxurious  and 
proud  maintenance,  or  the  perversion  of  useful  property  to  the 
support  of  the  most  extravagant  and  farcical  sinecures,  which 
this  gulled  nation  has  hitherto  once  admired,  long  endured  quietly; 
but  long  felt  to  be  an  unworthy  temptation  placed  in  the  way  of 
men,  who  ought  to  be  moved  by  better  motives,  and  pressingfor- 
ward  to  a  nobler  prize. 
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[We  have  received  from  another  correspondent,  on  the  same 
subject,  the  following  parody  on  the  well  known  ode  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  '  What  constitutes  a  State  ?'] 

What  constitutes  a  Bishop  ? 

Not  stipend  larjfe  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  ; 
Not  purpose  strong,  to  fish  up 

For^^otten  titlies  from  the  poor  peasants'  grounds  ; 
Not  wifT,  and  lawn,  and  stall, 

Where  laughinp:  in  their  sleeves  they  snugly  sit; 
Not  pride  that  looks  on  ail 

The  whole  broad  world,  as  made  to  worship  it. 
No: — worth,  contented  worth. 

With  soul  as  far  above  the  cares  that  haunt 
Court,  church,  camp,  and  so  forth. 

As  is  the  good  they  lack  o'er  that  they  vaunt. 
Worth  that  its  own  ne'er  heeds, 

Nor  glares  at  other's  wealth  with  open  sockets  ; 
Worth  that  the  hungry  feeds, 

And  loves  the  poor,  nor  seeks  to  pick  their  pockets, 
This  should  a  bishop  have  ! 

And  charity,  (of  God's  own  self  a  part,) 
That  far  o'er  land  and  wave 

Shines  like  a  sun  to  warm  the  human  heart 
Touch'd  by  her  sacred  beam. 

The  clouds  of  hate  and  strife  change  into  light ; 
Hope  borrows  from  her  gleam. 

Triumphant  faith  bows  at  her  presence  bright 
Such  is  the  Christian's  dower. 

Dearer  than  all  the  wealth  that  earth  can  give  ; 
Shall  men  pervert  their  power  ? 

Shall  numbers  suffer  that  the  few  may  thrive? 
Since  those  who  win  must  toil. 

And  those  must  conquer  who  the  right  maintain, 
Firmly  bear  on  awhile. 

Nor  yield  while  others  weal  is  thine  to  gain. 


MISS  MARTINEAU'S  PRIZE  ESSAYS* 

In  'The  Monthly  Repository'  for  March,  1830,  an  advertisement 
was  inserted  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  F'oreign  Unitarian 
Association,  offering  a  premium  for  the  production  of  three  trjicts, 
to  be  approved  by  them,  of  which  the  object  should  be  the  introduc- 
tion and  promotion  of  Christian  Unitarianism  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Mahometans,  and  the  Jews,  respectively.  Three 
distinct  sets  of  judges  were  appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
Essays  which  were  forwarded  in  consequence  of  this  notice;  and 

*  1.  The  Kssential  Faith  of  the  Universal  Church,  deduced  from  the  Sacred 
Records.  2.  The  Faith  as  unfolded  by  many  Prophets.  3.  Providence  as  manifested 
through  Israel. 
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the  result  was,  tlie  preference  of  those  whose  titles  we  have 
given,  and  the  discovery  of  their  all  being  by  the  same  author. 
While  such  a  result  is  highly  honourable  to  Miss  Martineau,  it 
it  is  also  an  advantageous  circumstance  as  to  the  tracts  themselves  ; 
each  acquires  additional  interest  from  its  comparison  with  the 
other  two ;  and  they  constitute,  in  fact,  one  work,  exhibiting  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  in  its  relation  to  the  three  most 
important  systems  of  religion  with  which  it  comes  into  contact. 
While  each  essay  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  class  of 
persons  to  whose  opinions  it  refers,  the  three  together  have  a  unity 
of  purpose,  and  harmony  of  plan,  by  which  they  are  rendered  an 
excellent  study  for  the  members  of  the  denomination  from  which 
they  emanate.  Many  may  learn  from  them  more  distinctly  the 
religion  which,  by  them,  they  desire  to  teach  others  ;  and  not  only 
have  their  faith  confirmed,  but  their  views  corrected,  expanded, 
and  elevated,  by  contemplating  that  religion  from  points  of  view 
so  remote,  and  through  media  so  differently  coloured. 

One  great  source  of  the  excellence  of  these  Essays  is  in  the 
distinctness,  simplicity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  writer's 
notion  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  If  the  converse  of  llobert 
Robinson's  proposition,  'that  any  man  who  understands  Chris- 
tianity may  teach  it,'  were  practically  established,  and  no  one 
taught  religion  who  did  not  understand  it,  the  ranks  of  missionary 
preachers  and  writers  would  be  very  much  thinned.  Few  com- 
paratively seem  to  have  formed,  or  attempted  to  form,  any  precise 
idea  of  that  divine  scheme  for  human  instruction,  of  which  we 
possess  the  authentic  records  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Theological 
controversy  is  usually  a  warfare  of  posts  and  skirmishes.  Orthodox, 
heretic,  and  unbeliever,  contend  for  this  or  that  book,  or  for  this 
or  that  text,  and  the  struggle  of  principles,  the  only  really  impor- 
tant struggle,  is  carried  on  incidentally  and  in  the  dark.  A  huge 
collection  of  parts  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  whole ;  and 
many  of  those  parts  may  be  changed,  and  changed  again,  and  yet 
little  or  nothing  be  done  towards  that  mutual  adaptation  and  har- 
monious arrangement  by  which  alone  they  can  be  '  fitly  framed 
together,'  and  acquire  unity  and  power.  There  are  many  who  can 
tell  us,  and  prove  it  too,  that  a  certain  doctrine  is  or  is  not  scrip- 
tural ;  that  these  texts  are  genuine  and  rightly  rendered,  and  those 
spurious  or  mistranslated,  who  yet  can  give  very  little  satisfaction 
in  attempting  to  reply  to  what  should  be  deemed  the  primary 
question,  'What  is  Christianity?'  While,  on  some  accounts, 
it  has  been  favourable,  on  others  it  has  been  a  disadvantageous 
circumstance,  that  so  many  of  our  teachers  have  been  converts 
from  Calvinism.  A  conversion  in  detail,  extending  perhaps 
over  many  years,  is  apt  to  leave  the  mind  in  an  indistinct  and 
confused  state  as  to  general  principles.  One  particular  error 
after  another  maybe  corrected  ;  but  oftentimes  the  supposed  cor- 
rection itself  will  subsequently  be  deemed  a  mistake ;  it  will  be 
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impossible  ever  to  be  assured  that  the  sum  of  corrections  is  com- 
plete ;  and  there  will  be,  throughout,  the  want  of  a  guiding  star  by 
which  to  shape  the  course  of  inquiry,  and  indicate  its  natural  and 
satisfactory  termination.     Unitarian  Christianity  is  not,  what  it 
has  been  so  often  called,  a  negative  system.     It  is  not  a  corrected 
and  amended  edition  of  Calvinism.     It  is  a  different  view  of  the 
divine  plan.     True  it  is,  that  general  principles  must  be  arrived  at 
by  an  extensive  induction;   but  then  how  much  of  the   facility 
and  certainty  of  the  generalization  depends  upon  (he  selection  of 
the  particular  cases.     To  start  with  a  multifarious  system, — Cal- 
vinism, for  instance — and  set  about  the  correction  of  its  mistakes, 
real  or  supposed,  great  or  small,  is  the  labour  of  a  life,  which 
may  end  before  the  corrected  particulars  can  be  formed  into  a 
correct  whole.     Let  scripture  furnish  the  materials ;  make  the 
induction  of  particulars  there  ;  thence  ascend  to  general  principles  ; 
and  then,  from  those  principles,  descend  upon  the  details  of  con- 
troversy; and  not  only  is  the  task  simplified  and  shortened,  but 
results  are  gained  which,  by  a  difTerent  process,  will  probably  never 
be  realized,  and  the  soul  find  a  peace  and  rest  which  are  unknown 
to  those  who  are  ever  learning  and  never  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.     The  demolition  and  reconstruction  of  a  theological 
system  cannot  well  be  accomplished  by  piecemeal.     The  new 
building  will  not  arise,  in  its  due  proportions,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old,  without  an  architectural  plan.    Hence  converts,  especially 
those  who  become  so  late  in  life,  and  who  continue  to  teach  through 
the  process  of  their  own  conversion,  often  understand  much  better 
the  falsehood  of  the  errors  they  renounce,  than  the  spirit  of  the 
truths  which  they  embrace.     The  tendency  of  their  circumstances 
is  to  make  them  powerful  for  attack,  less  skilful  in  defence,  and 
yet  less  fitted   for  that  positive  instruction  which  is  much   better 
than  either  attack  or  defence.     There  have  been  many  profound 
critics  and  acute  controversialists  who  could  never  have  produced 
such   clear,   harmonious,   and  powerful  delineations  of  genuine 
Christianity,  as  Miss  Martineau.     She  treats  of  it  not  polemically 
but  demonstratively ;    not  analytically  but   synthetically.      Her 
general  notion  of  God's  plan  for  the  spiritual  education  of  man- 
kind, is  never  lost  sight  of  in  dealing  with  particulars.    Its  identity 
and  completeness  are  always  preserved.     It  is  •  one  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolite.'     She  has  extracted  the  spirit  of  the  written 
word,  and  enshrined  it  in  her  own  intellect.  Hence  her  own  words 
are  imbued  with  spirit  and  life.     There  is  never  any  inconsistency 
in  her  positions.     She  does  not,  like  so  many  controversialists, 
repel  one  objection  on  one  principle,  and  another  objection  on 
a  different  principle.     By  her  distinct  perception  o{  what  is,  she 
always  readily  exposes  tvhat  is  not.     The  best  defence  against 
the  multifariousness  of  error  is  the  unity  of  truth. 

Another  source  of  pervading  excellence  in  these  Essays  is  the 
skill  with  which  the  author  has  thrown  herself  into  the  minds  of 
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those  for  whom,  peculiarly,  she  was  to  write,  and  looked  at 
Unitarianism  from  their  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  her  own. 
Having  contemplated  their  religions  in  its  light,  she  then  con- 
templates it  in  the  Hght  of  their  religions.  Having  looked  from 
the  centre  around  the  vast  circumference  of  the  diversified  field 
of  religious  opinion  and  feeling,  she  then  descends  to  those  points 
of  the  circumference  which  they  occupy,  and  looks  towards  the 
centre.  This  is  the  true  missionary  process,  for  lack  of  which 
much  good  argument  is  often  wasted,  and  much  bad  feeling 
needlessly  generated.  Every  one  who  reflects  must  feel  the 
felicity  with  which  she  has  seized  upon  the  congenialities  and 
affinities  between  the  religion  she  would  teach  and  the  religions 
for  which  she  would  substitute  it.  With  the  Catholic,  universality 
is  the  prominent  idea  of  his  religion  ;  he  delights  and  prides 
himself  in  it ;  it  allays  his  doubts  and  strengthens  his  faith, 
and  gratifies  his  feelings,  and  has  possession  of  his  head  and  heart. 
The  Mahometan  regards  all  events  as  predestinated  by  the  Deity. 
He  lives  or  dies,  as  it  is  decreed  for  him.  This  is  *  the  faith 
unfolded'  by  the  one  God  whom  he  adores,  through  the  '  many 
prophets'  whom  he  reverences.  The  Jew  looks  back  to  the 
national  peculiarity  of  his  forefathers,  when  the  law  which  he 
yet  observes,  as  far  as  now  is  practicable,  was  ordained  on  Sinai 
with  miraculous  pomp,  and  enforced  in  Canaan  by  the  sanctions 
of  a  special  Providence.  Now,  with  each  of  these  leading  ideas 
there  is  something  to  correspond  in  genuine  Christianity.  'Jhey 
are,  in  fact,  reflections  of  its  great  characteristics.  Accordingly 
the  first  Essay  displays  the  universality  of  Unitarianism.  By 
tracing  this  favourite  quality,  and  applying  this  favourite  test  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  the  author  separates  human  additions  from 
Divine  Revelation,  winnows  the  chaff" from  the  wheat,  and  presents 
the  pure  result  in  that  precise  form  which  is  most  adapted  to 
ensure  its  acceptance.  In  the  second,  which  is  a  rich  and  noble 
apologue,  where  the  peculiar  garb  of  oriental  lore  is  gracefully 
worn  by  occidental  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is  used 
as  the  means  of  elevating  the  fatalism  of  Mahomet  into  the 
providence  of  Christ.  In  the  third,  the  wisdom  and  design  of  the 
supernatural  structure  of  Judaism  are  admirably  traced  ;  and  it  is 
shown  to  point  to,  and  require  for  its  completion,  that  Christianity 
of  which  it  forms  the  basis.  It  is  not  by  overturning  that  the 
author  aims  to  convert,  so  much  as  by  confirming  and  developing. 
She  looks  out,  not  for  hostilities,  but  affinities.  Waging  war  with 
the  false  is  postponed  till  she  has  parleyed  with  the  true  and 
gained  its  alliance.  In  each  she  finds  some  emanation  of  that 
'  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,' 
and  cherishes  it  so,  that  of  itself  it  exposes  and  scatters  the 
darkness  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  while  it  is  gradually  brightening 
into  the  perfect  day  of  the  Gospel.  And  rightly  is  it  presumed, 
that  truth  will  be  attracted  towards  truth  more  closely  than  it  has 
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ever  adhered  to  falsehood.  Find  a  great  Christian  principle  in- 
corporated in  a  false  religion,  and  you  have  an  element  on  which 
to  work.  Deal  with  it  as  the  chemist  does  when  he  would  draw 
a  substance  out  of  one  combination  into  another:  he  presents 
some  substance  with  which  it  will  combine  more  strongly.  If  the 
gospel  be  divine,  its  combination  of  principles  must  exist  in  a  more 
perfect  harmony  than  can  any  of  those  principles  with  the  falsehoods 
with  which  superstition  has  bound  them  in  a  forced  and  unnatural 
union.  They  will  be  drawn,  and  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  be- 
liever along  with  them,  towards  their  native  and  proper  sphere. 
Thus  did  Paul  make  use  of  the  Grecian  poets  and  the  Athenian 
altars.  The  motto  of  these  Essays  might  be,  *  Whom,  therefore, 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  1  unto  you.*  The  author 
unfolds  to  the  Catholic  the  true  universality,  to  the  Mahometan 
the  true  predestination,  and  to  the  Jew  the  real  supernaturalism. 
They  combine  in  and  characterize  genuine  Christianity. 

The  following  passage  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in 
which  the  first  and  third  of  these  Essays  are  written,  and  of  the 
tone  which  pervades  them.  It  is  from  the  Introductory  Address 
to  Roman  Catholics: — 

'  We  know,  brethren,  tliat  our  mode  of  belief  appears  to  you  under 
the  greatest  possible  disadvantage,  as  being,  even  more  than  Protestant 
religion  generally,  divested  of  the  cluiins  and  graces  of  antiquity.  You 
regard  our  sect  as  newly  formed  from  the  dispersed  elements  of  other 
seels  wiiich  have  melted  away.  You  tiud  no  mention  of  our  heresy  in 
the  records  of  the  middle  ages,  or  only  such  hints  of  the  doctrines  now 
held  by  Unitarians  as  might  serve  as  suggestions  of  our  present 
opinions ;  and  you  therefore  naturally  conclude  that  the  parts  of  our 
faith  to  which  you  object  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  consequently  the 
impious  inventions  of  men.  If  it  were  so,  our  present  address  would 
indeed  be  indefensible  ;  our  challenge  to  investigation  would  be  an 
insult ;  our  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  would  be  blasphemy.  But  to 
shake  your  conviction  of  this  assumed  fact,  to  convince  you,  if  possible, 
that  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  is  the  object  of  the  exposition  of  our 
opinions  which  we  now  present  to  you,  and  of  every  effort  to  explain 
and  defend  our  faith.  It  is  because  we  believe  our  religion  to  be 
primitive  Christianity  that  we  are  attached  to  it  as  other  Christians  are 
to  theirs.  It  is  because  we  feel  that  we  can  carry  back  our  opinions 
to  a  remoter  antiquity  than  other  Churches,  that  we  prefer  them;  and 
though  they  were  completely  hidden  under  the  unauthorized  institutions 
of  the  middle  ages,  we  find  no  difhculty  in  establishing  their  identity 
with  those  which  were  diffused  by  the  messengers  and  under  the 
sanction  of  God.  He  who  sees  a  stream  gushing  forth  from  the  cave, 
and  can  trace  it  back  no  farther  than  the  darkness  whence  it  issues, 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  he  stands  near  its  source ;  but  there  may 
be  a  wayfarer  who  by  observation  and  experience  knows  and  can 
attest  that  this  is  no  subsidiary  spring,  but  the  reappearance  of  a 
hidden  stream,  whose  source  is  hallowed  and  whose  current  is  inex- 
haustible. We  only  ask  you  to  listen  to  our  evidence  of  this,  and  to 
admit  it  or  not,  as  you  shall  be  afterwards  disposed. 
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'  We  ao'ree  with  you  in  your  reverence  for  antiquity  in  respect  of  the 
faith :  and  desire  nothing  more  than  that  by  their  comparative  claims 
to  antiquity  our  respective  religions  should  be  judged.     We  feel  that 
grace  as  well   as  authority  is  conferred   by  every   evidence  of  long 
duration.  We  can  enter  into  your  reverence  for  your  doctrines,  because 
they  were  held  by  Saints  in  cloisters  which  have  crumbled  to  dust,  by 
heroes  and  anchorites  whose  arms  were  the  relics  of  centuries  gone 
by,  or  whose  rocky  abodes  have  retained  their  sanctity  for  a  thousand 
years.     We  can  understand  your  emotions  on   receiving  sacraments 
or  witnessing  ceremonies  which  fostered  the  devotion  of  the  saintly  and 
the  heroic   of  the  olden  time,  and  which  filled  the  Christian  temples 
abroad   with    music   and  fragrance,  while  in  our   land    the  smoke  of 
Druidical   sacrifices  was   ascending  offensively   to  Heaven.     But   we 
thus  sympathize  because  we  too  refer  our  worship  to  ancient  days. 
Our  hearts   also  thrill  under  the   impulses  which  are  propagated  from 
afar.     We  also  delight  in  spiritual  exercises,  because  they  are  sanctified 
by  long-tried  efficacy;  and  enjoy  our  devotion  more,  because  the  same 
hopes  exhilarated,  the  same   trust  supported,  our  spiritual   kindred  of 
the    remotest  Christian  antiquity.     In  our  Churches   we  believe   we 
feel  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  first  gave  to   the  believers  one 
heart  and  one  soul.     In  the  silence  of  our  chambers,  or   amidst  the 
solitudes  of  nature,  we  are  open  to  the  same  incentives  to  prayer  and 
praise  which  visited  Peter  on  the  house-top,  and  Paul  amidst  the  perils 
of  the  sea.     When  intent  upon  the  words  of  life,  we,  like  the  Apostle, 
are   impelled  to  exclaim,  "  O !   Ihe  depth  of  the   riches  both   of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !"     And  were  the  times  of  persecution 
to  recur,  we  doubt  not  but  that,  at  the  very  stake,  the  consciousness  of 
fellowship  with  the  holy  Stephen  would  add  vigour  to  our  courage  and 
splendour  to  our  hopes.     We   refuse  to  perpetuate  the  imposing  ritual 
of  the  early  ages  because   it  is  not  antique  enough  ;   but  whenever  we 
behold  two  or  three  gathered  together  to  worship  with  the  heart  and 
voice  alone ;  when  we  see  men  assembling  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  break  bread   in  remembrance  of  Christ,  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  ordinance ;  when  we  see  teachers,  in  all  external   things  like 
their  brethren,  gathering  wisdom  from  the  fowls  of  the  air   and   the 
lilies  of  the  field, — we  could  almost  forget  the  lapse  of  ages  in  sympathy 
with  those  from  whom  they  separate  us.' — p.  6 — 8. 

From  the  same  Essay  we  take  an  accurate  and  philosophical 
description  of  the  growth,  in  the  human  mind,  of  the  notion  of  a 
Deity.  The  description  is  introduced  by  the  author  in  order  to 
found  upon  it  an  argument  for  the  Divine  Unity : — 

'  If  we  examine  our  own  minds,  we  feel  that  our  first  notions  of  a 
God  are  low  and  earthly.  We  conceive  of  Him  as  of  an  earthly  parent, 
watching  over  our  sleep  with  bodily  eyes,  furnishing  our  food  with  a 
bodily  hand,  and  following  us  from  place  to  place  with  a  material 
presence.  As  infancy  passes  away,  our  conceptions  become  less 
gross.  We  think  of  Him  as  omnipresent  and  invisible  ;  but,  deriving 
our  notions  from  our  experience,  we  conceive  of  him  as  subject  to 
emotions  and  passions.  We  believe  in  the  real  existence — if  not  of  his 
smiles  and  frowns — of  his  joy,  sorrow  and  anger,  pleasure  and  pain. 
We  can  then  imagine  his  knowing  and  remembering  all  that  has  ever 
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taken  place,  but  can  scarcely  conceive  of  His  unlimited  prescience. 
Our  chiiflish  obedience  is  then  yielded  as  to  our  parents, — partly 
through  fear,  partly  througli  a  desire  of  approbation,  and  partly  with 
the  hope  of  giving  pleasure.  All  the  qualities  or  attribiUes  which  we 
ascribe  to  God  have  their  origin  and  counterparts  in  our  parents,  or 
those  who  supply  their  place  to  us  ;  and  in  no  other  way  can  the  con- 
ception of  Deity  be  originated.  No  man  can  arrive  at  the  recognition 
of  a  general  principle,  but  through  an  observation  of  its  particular 
applications ;  nor  can  a  conception  be  formed,  otherwise  than  by  the 
gradual  reception  of  its  elements,  or  enlarged,  but  by  adding  to  their 
number.  From  the  watchfulness  of  its  parent  in  satisfying  its  wants 
and  defending  it  from  injury,  the  child  forms  its  first  notion  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  and,  from  the  visitings  of  parental  approbation  and  displeasure, 
of  a  moral  governor.  When  the  presence  of  Deity  is  thus  recognized, 
some  more  abstract  qualities  are  by  degrees  attributed  to  him.  In- 
stances of  the  strength,  foresight,  and  knowledge  of  the  parent  are 
daily  witnessed ;  and  these,  somewhat  magnified,  are  transferred  to 
Deity ; — and  the  moral  attributes  have  the  same  origin.  Steadiness 
in  awarding  recompense,  tenderness  in  inflicting  punishment,  or 
readiness  in  remitting  it  on  repentance,  gradually  communicate  the 
abstract  ideas  of  justice,  compassion,  and  mercy.  Our  first  low  notions 
of  holiness  are  formed  by  putting  together  all  the  best  qualities  we 
have  observed  in  the  persons  around  us,  and  supposing  them  to  be 
unimpaired  by  the  faults  we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves.  All  these 
attributes  are  ascribed  to  one  Being;  and  the  conception,  already 
more  exalted  than  any  we  have  formed  of  any  other  individual  being, 
is  further  improved  by  the  richer  elements  of  a  more  extended  expe- 
rience. The  imagination  becoming  stronger  as  the  materials  supplied 
to  its  activity  become  more  abundant,  the  conception  of  Deity  per- 
petually grows  in  grandeur  and  beauty,  till  it  absorbs  the  intellect  of  a 
Newton  and  engrosses  the  affections  of  a  Fenelon.  Still,  this  notion 
of  a  Being,  whom  we  know  and  feel  to  be  infinite,  is  formed  from  the 
results  of  our  finite  experience  ;  and  the  conception,  however  improved 
in  degree,  is  unchanged  in  kind.  Let  it  be  magnified  to  the  utmost 
extent,  it  is  still  only  magnified,  not  metamorphosed.  As  there  is  a 
strict  analogy  between  the  moral  attributes  of  God  and  of  men,  there 
is  also  a  strict  analogy  between  their  natural  modes  of  being.  Justice 
in  God  is  the  same  quality  as  justice  in  men,  however  perfected  and 
enlarged  ;  and  Unity  in  God  is  the  same  as  individuality  in  men,  though 
ascribed  to  an  almighty  and  omnipresent  Being.* — pp.  9,  10. 

There  is  much  lucid  and  discriminative  thought  in  the  remarks 
(which  we  extract  from  the  third  Essay)  on  the  relative  effects  of 
prophecy  and  miracles. 

'The  faith  which  it  was  the  object  of  miracles  and  prophecy  to  gene- 
rate being  now  established,  the  exhibition  of  both  became  less  and 
less  frequent,  till  at  length  they  were  heard  of  no  more.  The  object 
of  miracles  was  to  establish  a  belief  in  Him  who  wrought  them  by  the 
hands  of  his  servants;  that  particular  direction  of  miraculous  power 
which  takes  place  in  prophecy,  has  the  further  object  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  views  of  those  to  whom  the  prophecy  is  delivered.     The  effect 
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of  a  miracle  is  an  instantaneous  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  power  by 
which  it  is  wrought;  the  effect  of  a  prophecy  is  to  rivet  the  attention, 
to  excite  expectation,  to  engage  the  mind  in  a  protracted  interest  highly 
favourable  to  its  elevation  and  enlargement,  while  the  ultimate  faith  is, 
if  possible,  firmer  than  that  consequent  on  a  miracle,  because  it  has 
been  formed  after  a  longer  preparation.     The  faith  of  Abraham  was 
superior  to  that  of  his  descendants,  probably  in  proportion  as  his  insight 
into  futurity   was  more  distinct  and  extended   than  theirs.     He  was 
more  willing  to  obey  and  resign  himself  to  the  Eternal,  because  the 
promises  vouchsafed  to  him  were  of  peculiar  splendour.     The  assurance 
that  the  whole  earth  should  be  blessed  in  his  seed  induced  him  to  leave 
his  country  and  kindred;  and  he  prepared  to  relinquish  what  was  all- 
precious  to  him,   on  the  promise  that  his  posterity  should  outnumber 
the  stars.     Promises  so  vast  were  not  given  to  his  posterity  imme- 
diately on  their  departure  from  Egypt,   nor  for  long  afterwards,  and 
accordingly  their  maturity  of  mind  was  far  inferior  to  that  which  had 
been  wrought  in  their  progenitor.     In  proportion  as  the  range  of  pro- 
phecy became  wider,  their  faith  was  extended  and  confirmed,  till,  as 
has  been  seen,  it  was   so  far  matured,  on  their  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity, that  prophecy  was  gradually  withdrawn.     These  relative  effects 
of  miracles  and  prophecy  remain  the  same,  whether  prophecy  be  re- 
garded as  a  prolonged  miracle,  or  whether,  as  some  view  the  matter, 
a  miracle  be  considered  as   a  prophecy  immediately  fulfilled.     Both 
views  are  correct;  since  it  is  equally  clear  that  prophecy  is  an  exertion 
of  supernatural  agency,  and  that  he  who  works  a  miracle  only  foretells 
an  effect  which  will  immediately  take  place  by  an   exertion  of  Divine 
power.     In  both  cases  it  is  God  who  works,  and  whose  agency  is  made 
known  by  the  servant  he  has  chosen.     In  both  cases  faith  is  generated  ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  in  one  instance  the  faith  is  more  pure, 
firm,   and  salutary,  from  its  growth  having  been  more  gradual,  the 
scope  of  its  exercise  more  extended,  and  the  period  of  its  gratification 
more  remote.     In  a  case  of  miracle  there  is  no  time  for  inquiry,  no 
room  for  doubt,  no  trial  of  faith ;  the  annunciation  is  made,  and  the 
event  immediately  follows.     In  a  case  of  prophecy  there  is   much  to 
ponder;  tliere  is  scope  for  speculation,  for  variations   of  opinion,   for 
vacillations   of  hope   and   fear.      The   prediction    is   compounded    of 
obscurity  and  clearness.     Some  points   in   it  are  obvious  enough   to 
excite  expectation;  while  as  a  whole,  it  is  left  in  sufficient  obscurity  to 
occasion  uncertainty  up  to  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment.     Its 
appropriation  is  decided  at  last  by  the  clearing  up  of  some  one  enig- 
matical expression  or  allusion,  usually  hidden  and  so  apparently  trivial 
as  to    have   escaped    previous  notice ;    but   subsequently    so  apt,    so 
decidedly  appropriate,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  true  expla- 
nation or  the  design  of  the  framer  of  the  prediction.     Whatever  may 
have  been  the  variety  of  speculation  upon  it,  however  difficult  it  may 
have  appeared  to  reconcile  the  different  parts  of  a  prediction,  no  sooner 
is  it  fulfilled  than  the  agreement  of  all  minds  in  its  truth  is  involuntary, 
for  the  conviction  is  irresistible.     A  strong  light  is  cast  on  some  clause 
which  had   perhaps  escaped  conjecture ;    and    now  this    disregarded 
expression  aftbrds  a  key  to  all  tlie  rest,  and  by  its  coincidence  with  the 
actual  event  puts  to  flight  all  plausible  conjecture  and  impresses  cer- 
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tainty  on  every  mind.  In  the  instance  of  prophecy  we  have  not  only 
the  evidence  of  design,  which  is  apparent  in  every  mode  of  communi- 
cation by  which  truths  are  let  down  into  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human 
oiind,  but  an  example  of  the  wise  methods  by  which  the  faculties  are 
exercised  and  disciplined  to  a  longer  foresight  and  a  more  extended 
range  of  hope  and  fear  perpetually.' — p.  19 — 21. 

The  Tract  designed  for  Mahometans,  'The  Faith  as  Unfolded 
by  many  Prophets/  is  with  great  propriety,  and  with  great  beauty 
too,  couched  in  a  more  ornate  and  oriental  phraseology.  It 
consists  of  a  succession  of  dialogues,  and  the  effect  is  aimed  at 
by  com[)aring  the  two  religions,  as  severally  regarded  by  their 
votaries,  and  not  by  the  exhibition  of  a  polemical  conflict,  in 
which  the  Christian  would,  of  course,  be  made  the  victor.  The 
execution  is  as  happy  as  the  plan  is  judicious.  There  are  many 
passages  which  deserve  quotation  for  their  poetical  beauty  or 
their  argumentative  force  ;  but  by  taking  less  than  an  entire  sec- 
tion Ave  should  do  injustice  to  the  Essay,  and  for  so  much  we  have 
not  room.  We  give  the  commencement,  in  order  to  convey,  more 
distinctly  than  by  our  own  description,  the  kind  of  work  which  we 
recommend  to  the  reader's  attention  : — 

'There  was  a  friendship  like  that  of  brothers  between  Havilah  the 
son  of  Aram,  and  a  man  of  another  nation,  to  whom  Havilah  gave 
the  name  of  Eber.  Yet  Eber  was  a  Christian,  while  Havilah  was  a 
follower  of  the  Prophet.  Havilah  remembered  how  his  father  had 
early  taught  him  to  des|)ise  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  how  he  had 
hated  them  in  his  youth ;  yet  he  did  not  repent  of  his  love  for  Eber. 

•  Eber  was  not  like  many  persons,  whether  Musselmen,  Jews,  or 
Christians,  who  having  known  no  men  but  those  of  their  own  country 
and  their  own  religion,  despise  or  fear  all  other  men.  He  had  left  his 
own  country  many  years  before,  and  had  travelled  from  the  sun-setting 
to  the  sun-rising;  and  as  his  heart  was  open  to  every  man,  there  were 
some  found  to  love  him  in  every  land ;  and  among  these  was  Havilah. 
When  Havilah's  child  was  sick,  Eber  had,  by  tlie  blessing  of  God, 
restored  him.  Wlicn  Havilah's  wife  had  died,  Eber  wept  with  the 
mourner  and  comforted  him.  Havilah,  in  his  turn,  opened  his  house 
and  his  bosom  to  the  Christian,  and  made  him  as  his  brother. 

•  It  happened,  one  day,  that  as  the  sun  drew  near  its  setting,  Havi- 
lah and  Eber  went  out  beneath  the  shade  of  spreading  trees,  where  the 
evening  breeze  might  come  to  them  to  refresh  them  after  the  heats  of 
the  day.  While  the  Christian  watched  how  the  sun  iiastened  down 
the  sky,  his  friend  withdrew  a  little  space  to  repeat  his  accustomed 
prayers.  When  Havilah  had  returned,  and  they  were  both  seated 
beneath  a  tree,  Eber  said  to  him  : — 

•Though  we  worship  not  side  by  side,  nor  in  the  name  of  the  same 
Prophet,  yet  we  worship  together ;  for  we  pray  to  the  same  God,  often 
at  the  same  time, — and  may  it  not  be  said  in  the  same  spirit  ? 

'  So  I  even  believe,  my  triend.     Yet  has  the  Prophet  declared   that 

there  is  much  evil  in  friendship  with  unbelievers.     Listen  to  what  is 

said  in  the  Book :  *'  O  true  believers,  have  no  intimate  friendship  with 

'  any^besides  yourselves :  they  will  not  fail  to  corrupt  you."     "  Behold, 
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ye  love  them,  and  they  do  not  love  you :  ye  believe  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  when  they  meet  you,  they  say,  'We  believe;'  but  when  they 
assemble  privately  together,  they  are  full  of  wrath  against  you*."  If 
I  had  loved  a  Christian  of  whom  these  things  were  to  be  believer!,  I 
had  disobeyed  the  Prophet ;  but  Mohammed  himself  would  have  loved 
one  whose  heart  is  open  as  the  heart  of  Eber. 

'Is  it  not  elsewhere  told  in  the  Book,  Havilah,  who  are  the  infidels 
whose  friendship  is  dangerous?  Is  it  not  those  "  Who  make  a  laugh- 
ing-stock and  a  jest  of  your  religiont ;"  who  "when  ye  call  to  prayer, 
make  a  laughing-stock  and  a  jest  of  it,  because  they  are  a  people  who 
do  not  understand  ?"  I  have  never  thus  jested,  nor  sought  to  turn 
Havilah  from  his  faith. 

'  Never,  said  Havilah.  Yet  is  Eber  among  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand :  else,  as  surely  as  the  thirsty  fields  drink  in  the  rain,  would  the 
heart  of  Eber  receive  gladly  the  wisdom  of  the  Prophet. 

'  So  say  the  Christians  of  those  who  are  called  the  Faithfiil,  replied 
Eber.  Why  should  we  not  both  be  of  those  who  understand  ?  The 
same  God,  the  One,  who  spread  out  the  firmament  and  the  sea  and 
the  fruitful  fields,  who  bade  the  lion  roar  in  the  desert,  and  the  elephant 
hide  himself  in  the  forests,  and  the  flocks  gather  round  the  dwellings 
of  men,  hath  given  to  each  of  us,  not  only  the  heart  to  love,  but  the 
mind  to  understand.  Let  us  therefore  try  to  understand,  and  to  learn 
wisdom,  each  of  the  other.' — p.  1 — 3. 

To  circulate  these  tracts  among  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
severally  addressed  is  the  business  of  the  Unitarian  Association  ; 
and  never  have  its  funds  been  more  usefully  employed.  Our 
object  is  to  make  them  known  and  read  at  home.  They  are  not 
more  valuable  for  conversion  than  for  instruction.  It  can  be 
scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  read  them  without  a  more  vivid 
perception  of  the  nature,  design,  truth,  loveliness,  and  power  of 
Christianity.  While  to  others  each  of  them  has  its  distinct 
mission,  it  is  for  ourselves  to  enjoy  their  combined  influence. 
The  work  of  each  is  enhanced  by  the  unity  which  pervades  them 
all.  The  writer  is  reaping  laurels  in  a  very  different,  and  to 
common  observers  a  more  conspicuous  field,  but  these  are 
unwithering  ones,  and  of  a  nobler  kind  ;  though  (hey  grow,  indeed, 
upon  the  same  stem.  For  with  Miss  Martineau  the  loftiest 
theological  truths  and  the  homeliest  practical  utility  are  derived 
from  the  same  principles.  She  has  won  a  wreath  for  her  brows 
from  that  tree  whose  roots  are  fed  by  the  river  of  immortal  life, 
and  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

*  Koran,  chap.  3.  f  Ibid.  chap.  5. 
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ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  POETRY  AND  RELIGION. 

ART.    I. 

Among  the  many  views  in  which  poetry  has  been  regarded, 
■we  know  not  that  it  has  yet  been  separately  considered  with 
reference  to  its  bearings  upon  raorahty  and  rehgion.  This  sub- 
ject has,  indeed,  been  frequently  touched  upon  incidentally  ;  or 
rather  the  occasional  touching  upon  it  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided. 
The  critic  could  not  always  be  nmerely  a  critic ;  he  sometimes 
forgot  himself  into  something  of  that,  which  the  exercising  of  his 
art,  when  only  exercised  as  an  art,  is  very  apt  to  exclude  from 
his  mind.  The  tendency  of  certain  passages  to  excite  the 
devotional  affections,  and  to  confirm  the  religious  convictions  of 
the  reader,  could  not  fail  occasionally  to  strike  even  a  critic  of 
the  order  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  ;  and  much  less  him,  to 
whom 

'That  strain  he  heard  was  of  a  loftier  mood,' 

and  who  could  rise  into  a  noble  sympathy  with  the  noblest  inspi- 
rations of  humanity.  Yet  even  critics  of  this  higher  order,  as 
far  as  we  are  at  present  aware,  have  not  devoted  any  exclusive 
attention  to  the  subject,  nor  ever  considered  it  as  a  topic  to  which 
the  entire  powers  of  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind  might  be 
directed,  with  no  fear  of  satiety,  and  with  no  danger  of  exhaustion. 
It  is  not  with  any  hopes  of  supplying  this  desideratum,  or  even 
of  producing  any  succedaneum  for  it,  that  we  take  up  our  pen 
to  write  a  few  papers  upon  the  subject.  Without  any  pretensions 
to  geographical  knowledge,  the  swallow  (now  building  in  our 
chimney)  has  dashed  over  the  waters  of  half  the  globe;  and  it  is 
even  thus  that  we  design  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  perilous 
expanse  before  us,  intending  only  to  dip  the  wing  here  and  there, 
and  humbly  content  if  the  drops  we  dash  from  the  surface  shall 
show  the  splendid  substance  of  the  element  to  which  they  belong. 
Metaphor  apart,  we  simply  design  to  make  use  of  our  own  obser- 
vations, in  order  in  some  degree  to  classify  and  arrange  some 
brief  but  beautiful  examples  of  the  songs  which  poetry  has  con- 
secrated to  religion.  And  even  in  doing  this,  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  a  very  small  part  of  the  subject.  We  do  not  mean  to  be 
reapers,  but  gleaners.  We  shall  have  nothing  to  say  upon  the 
ancient  j)oets,  nothing  ujion  the  foreign  ones,  nor  even  on  the 
earlier  poets  of  our  own  poetical  country  ;  but  shall  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  such  of  our  recent  or  living  bards,  as  have 
ever,  (to  our  knowledge,)  though  but  in  a  single  song,  excited 
the  imagination  for  the  benefit  of  the  heart  and  the  soul.  For 
our  part,  we  acknowledge,  that  the  breath  of  genius  is  never  so 
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green  in  our  eyes,  as  when  the  palm  is  intertwined  with  the  laurel ; 
and  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  lived  in  vain,  who  has  given  but 
one  {)ure  song  to  virtue  and  to  God. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  any  difficulty  will  occur,  in  assent- 
ing to  the  proposition  upon  which  these  papers  are  to  be  founded. 
We  should  have  entitled  them,  '  Papers  on  the  Connexion  between 
Poetry  and  Religion,  as  exemplified  by  passages  from  recent 
or  living  British  Poets;' — and  we  shall  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  the  vagueness  and  latitude  of  the  title.  The  connexion  between 
them  is  mutual ;  their  influences  upon  each  other  are  reciprocal ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  as  to  which  has  gained  the 
most  by  the  association.  As  this  paper  is  merely  meant  to  be 
introductory,  we  will  premise  a  few  remarks  on  the  reciprocal 
nature  of  these  influences,  not  with  a  view  to  a  philosophical 
account  of  it,  but  simply  as  laying  down  a  few  popular  observa- 
tions, to  show  how  little  we  intend  to  philosophise  on  the  subject. 
Could  we  succeed  in  inducing  the  young  to  take  a  higher  view  of 
the  lore  they  love,  than  that  which  regards  it  only  as  affording 
amusement  to  the  vacant  and  excitement  to  the  romantic,  we 
should  feel  a  pleasure  little  inferior  to  that  of  having  produced  a 
great  part  of  what  we  shall  point  out  to  their  attention. 

Religion,  in  the  first  place,  influences  poetry.  We  do  not 
place  this  proposition  before  its  converse,  because  we  believe 
that  such  is  the  most  correct  arrangement.  The  powers  of  the 
mind,  from  which  both  arise,  are  equally  inherent  in  it ;  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  their  developments  are 
simultaneous.  If  veneration  has  its  cerebral  organ,  so  also  has 
imagination  :  if  men  were  venerative  enough  to  reverence  their 
God,  they  were  also  sufficiently  imaginative  to  praise  him.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  place  the  position,  that  religion  influences 
poetry,  before  its  converse,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  such 
is  their  natural  order,  but  sim])ly  because  we  must  mention  them 
separately,  and  the  precedency  must  be  given  to  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  position  itself  admits  of  no  hesitation.  We  accede 
to  it,  as  soon  as  we  hear  it.  Setting  aside  even  the  noblest  of  its 
proofs  and  examples, — those  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
inspired  sacred  poets  of  the  ancient  Jewish  theocracy, — we  need 
but  advert  to  the  fact,  that,  among  every  people,  the  veneration  of 
whatever  was  believed  to  be  divine  created  the  hymns  which  were 
the  vehicles  of  their  devotion  ;  and  that  few  nations,  if  any,  have 
had  any  religion  at  all,  who  have  not  also  possessed  some  lyrics, 
however  rude,  inspired  by  its  genius  and  consecrated  to  its 
worship.  The  red  hunter  of  America  chanted  the  praises  of  the 
Manitou ;  and  the  hymn  of  the  Druid  was  heard  amid  the  oaks 
of  Mona.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Indus,  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Obi,  the  religion  of  each  people  has  inspired 
the  strains  of  its  worship  ;  and  the  mythological  hymns  of  Homer 
and  CaUimachus  did  but  that,  in  the  most  tuneful  of  human 
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tongues,  which  was  done  by  the  Arab  before  the  sacred  stone  of 
the  Caaba,  and  by  the  Kunic  Scald  at  the  granite  altar  of  Odin. 

The  converse  of  this  is  equally  indisputable — that  poetry  exerts 
an  influence  upon  religion.  In  its  simplest  form,  this  position 
is  simple  indeed  ;  for  who  will  require  to  be  informed,  or  con- 
vinced, that  religions  poetry  has  an  influence  upon  religion  ?  But 
there  is  a  broader  sense,  in  which  the  proposition  is  to  be  under- 
stood, and  in  which  this  influence,  though  equally  real,  is  not 
equally  apparent.  Besides  the  many  exquisite  and  magnificent 
passages,  in  which  the  poets  frequently  express  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  res[)ecting  religion  in  general,  or  any  particular 
branch  or  system  of  religion,  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth,  that 
all  good  and  genuine  poetry,  of  every  degree  and  kind,  has,  in  the 
mass  and  altogether,  in  the  collective  and  aggregate  impression 
which  it  leaves  upon  ihe  mind,  a  tendency  to  open  and  prepare  it 
for  the  sublime  conceptions  and  more  solemn  emotions  of  religion. 
Great  and  elevated  poetry  has,  and  imparts,  a  sympathy  with 
whatever  is  great  and  elevated  ;  and  most  of  all,  in  consequence, 
with  that  which  is  most  so.  The  mind  is  always  struggling,  like 
the  plant  in  the  shade,  to  work  its  way,  by  a  vague  yet  glorious 
instinct,  to  something  which  is  not  *  of  the  earth,' — to  the  reality 
of  the  dream  of  light  by  which  it  is  hallowed  and  haunted. 
Poetry  communicates  to  this  instinct  a  new  and  noble  impulse, 
without  supplying  the  full  vent  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  melon  in 
the  desert  which  does  not  satisfy  the  pilgrim,  but  gives  him 
strength  to  find  his  way  to  the  remoter  fountain,  tailing  in 
with  our  natural  aspirings  after  something  indefinite  and  infinite, 
something  immeasurably  beyond  and  above  us,  it  fans  and  feeds 
the  sacred  fire,  without  defining  the  creed  or  supplying  the  altar. 
We  may  have  failed  almost  completely,  in  attempting  to  explain 
what  we  feel ;  but  we  cannot  at  least  be  misunderstood,  when  we 
repeat  the  simple  proposition,  that  poetry  at  large,  no  less  than 
that  department  of  it  which  is  exclusively  devotional,  is  calculated, 
by  the  collective  impression  which  it  leaves  upon  the  mind,  to 
produce  an  effect  the  most  favourable  to  the  rise  and  growth  of 
religion.  The  inundation  passes  away  ;  but,  in  the  sediment  which 
it  deposits  there  are  the  elements  of  a  harvest,  which  will  tell  that 
the  Nile  has  been  there. 

An  objection  may  here  arise,  which  it  will  be  as  well  to  dismiss 
at  the  threshold.  Of  the  poets  in  general,  a  great  part  have  been 
misbelievers,  full  of  erroneous  opinion,  and  abounding  in  fal- 
lacious doctrine.  Of  our  own  poets  in  particular,  it  may  be  said, 
that  some  wrote  under  the  impression  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
superstitions ;  that  some  have  written  apparently  with  very  little 
regard  to  what  they  wrote ;  and  that,  diverse  as  are  the  colours  of 
sectarian  opinion,  there  are  few  sects  so  obscure,  as  not  to  pos- 
sess a  poetical  choregus,  whose  verses  they  quote  in  defence  or 
exposition  of  their  creed.     It  may  be  asked  whether  the  collective 
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impression  of  what  is  thus  inconsistent  and  heterogeneous  can  be 
eventually  favourable  to  any  system  whatever;  or  whether,  liUe 
the  wits  of  the  Roman  citizens  in  Coriolamis,  'their  consent  of 
one  direct  way  would  not  be  at  once  to  all  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass?' we  reply  that  is  not  so,  because  we  firmly  believe  it. 
Men  do  not  go  to  works  of  fiction  to  learn  the  principles  of  their 
belief;  they  are  taught  us  by  very  different  works  from  that — 

*  Where,  taught  by  Phoebus,  on  Parnassian  cliffs 
The  Pythian  Maid  unfolded  Heaven's  decrees.' 

But  we  assert,  and  think  we  are  amply  borne  out  in  asserting, 
that  the  aggregate — the  coUective  impression — of  these  earthly 
but  glorious  productions,  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  devotional  feeling,  and  even  to  the  fixture  of  the  great 
principles  of  religion.  If  there  is  an  evil  alchymy  which  can 
extract  poison  from  aliment,  there  is  no  less  a  good  one  which 
can  extract  aliment  even  from  poison.  The  poets  of  paganism 
themselves  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Monotheism,  where  they  little  designed  it.  They  not  only  exhibit 
to  us  the  beauty  of  truth  by  placing  it  in  contrast  with  error,  but, 
by  the  direct  or  implied  recognition  of  something  superior  to  their 
gods,  they  refer  us  to  the  One,  who  *  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  all.'  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  use  to  which  our 
own  j)oets  may  be  applied,  as  teaching  a  theology  such  as  no 
individual  among  them  would  have  acknowledged,  and  which  yet 
is  the  only  key  that  will  reconcile  and  harmonize  this  department 
of  their  writings.  To  carry  along  their  pages  the  power  and  the 
habit  of  generalizing  and  abstracting,  is  to  subject  them  to  the 
touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear:  what  is  false  is  discovered  and  expelled, 
like  the  Evil  One ;  what  is  true  remains,  like  the  sleeping  Eve  in 
her  beauty.  The  theological  opinions  of  Milton  were,  in  many 
respects,  objectionable;  but  no  human  composition,  excepting 
those  of  the  Bible,  has  done  more  effectual  service  to  religion  (in 
the  great  sense  of  the  word)  than  the  inspirations  of  his  own  divine 
Urania.  The  hermit-bard  of  Olney,  the  devout  and  susceptible 
Cowper,  was  the  believer  of  a  creed  which  made  his  life  a 
martyrdom ;  but  we  aver,  nevertheless,  that  his  devotional 
feelings  must  be  in  a  pitiable  state,  who  can  open  his  works 
without  feeling  their  sacred  power.  And,  what  is  true  of  the 
works  of  each  separate  poet,  is  true,  in  a  more  comprehensive 
sense,  of  the  collective  works  of  'the  laurel-browed'  of  our 
country.  Truth  predominates  so  much  over  error,  and  right 
feeling  over  wrong,  that  he,  who  reads  them  with  a  view  to  profit 
by  them,  may  make  them  a  beautiful  commentary  upon  the 
revealing.s  of  the  Bible. 

We  well  remember,  when  we  were  young, — for  we  did  not 
always  wear  spectacles,  neither  was  our  hair  always  of '  the  silver 
grey,' — the  extreme  difficulty  which  we  had  to  interpret  some 
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scattered  lines  of  Milton's,  in  which  his  peculiar  but  erroneous 
opinions  were  referred  to,  as  things  with  which  the  reader  was 
supposed  and  expected  to  be  familiar.  When  increasing  years, 
and  some  advancement  in  knowledge,  had  revealed  to  us  the 
import  of  these  *  dark  sayings,'  we  were  greatly  disappointed  to 
find  that  it  rested  upon  no  firmer  basis  than  the  authority  of 
the  Christian  Talmudists — the  fathers,  or  that  of  the  Hebrew 
Fathers^  the  Talmudists  and  Rabbis,  We  have  now  left  both 
the  ignorance  and  the  disappointment  behind  us  ;  and  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  we  should,  if  the  power  were  granted  us,  call  the 
immortal  Blind  Man  from  the  '  rest'  which  he  has  made  '  glorious' 
to  substitute  any  other  lines  whatsoever,  for  any  now  standing  in 
the  *  Paradise  Lost.'  If  (supposing  it  offered)  we  should  accept 
of  such  a  privilege,  it  would  be  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  not  for 
our  own.  But  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  want  of  it,  by 
remembering  that  all  who  think  with  us,  or  like  us,  will  have 
passed  through  the  same  process  when  they  have  numbered  our 
years,  and  think  as  little  as  we  do  of  these  spots  in  the  great  Epic 
Sun.  We  merely  adverted  to  the  facts,  to  show  that  the  mind 
does,  in  some  degree,  exercise  the  power  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  And  if  this  be  done  imperfectly  without  our  con- 
sciousness, may  it  not  be  done  more  perfectly  from  design  ?  If  it 
be  practicable  in  the  case  of  an  individual  author,  why  should  we 
not  endeavour  to  extend  it  to  imaginative  literature  at  large ; 
to  collect  the  honey  of  a  garden,  as  well  as  of  a  flower;  to  make 
not  one  poet  only,  or  two,  but  Poetry  herself  the  preceptress  of 
Wisdom  and  the  handmaid  of  Religion  ? 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject,  we  will  just  advert  to  another 
poet,  whose  writings  present  a  similar  incongruity  between  a  part 
and  the  whole,  or  rather  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit. 
Several  passages  might  be  taken  from  the  •  Night  Thoughts'  of 
Young  (a  work  only  approached  by  the  few,  who  can  pardon  the 
stonyness  of  the  mine  for  the  sake  of  its  gold),  which  are  abun- 
dantly orthodox  in  the  wrong  sense  of  the  term.  One  of  these 
especially  used  to  give  us  particular  annoyance.  Many  will  know 
that  we  refer  to  the  Athanasian  invocation  of  the  Godhead.  Yet  we 
now  read  the  *  Night  Thoughts'"  as  a  decidedly  Unitarian  poem  ; 
and  we  say,  that  this  is  the  character  in  which  it  will  be  read  by 
coming  ages.  We  earnestly  advise  our  young  readers  to  anUisi- 
j)ate  them.  We  can  assure  them  that,  in  time,  the  objectionable 
parts  of  the  poem  will  be  lost  in  the  general  and  glorious  spirit 
which  pervades  it ;  and  that  Young,  who,  for  his  popular  passages, 
is  often  found  on  the  window-sill  of  the  cottage,  will  be  discovered 
to  be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet,  beautifying  truth  itself  by 
passing  it  through  the  gorgeous  picture-glass  of  his  Gothic  song. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  tendency  of  poetry  to  expand  and 
elevate  the  mind,  by  falling  in  with  its  innate  and  unquenchable 
thirst  for  the  vague  and  infinite,  for  that  which  is  beyond  and 
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above  it.  It  does  this  indeed  ;  but  it  does  a  great  deal  more.  We 
have  aspirings  after  the  infinite  in  power  and  knowledge  (which  is 
power)  ;  but  we  have  a  nobler  and  holier  instinct  towards  moral 
beauty  and  perfection.  The  mind  has  a  thirst  for  the  infinite, 
which  corresponds  to  it ;  but  there  are  deeper  and  purer  yearnings 
implanted  in  the  heart  and  soul.  Who  is  not  conscious  to  himself, 
that  he  has  within  him  an  abstract  idea  of  perfection,  which 
colours  all  he  loves  with  its  own  rich  overrunnings,  and  which 
hides,  as  it  were,  in  the  cloud  of  its  glory,  much  or  most  of 
that  on  which  he  would  dislike  to  dwell  ?  Poetry,  in  a  general 
view  is  eminently  qualified  to  refine  and  to  elevate  this  ideal  stand- 
ard of  perfection  ;  to  keep  alive  in  the  heart  and  soul  the  sym- 
pathy with  excellence  and  the  passion  for  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
It  is  well  known  (and  we  wish  that  we  had  the  lofty  passage  of 
Channing  at  hand,  in  which  he  cites  the  fact  and  comments  upon 
it),  that  our  own  Uranian  Blind  Man,  the  sweet  singer  of  Eden, 
was  excited  to  the  love  and  pursuit  of  virtue  by  perusing  books 
of  romance  and  chivalry.  Instead  of  becoming  a  dreamer  or  a 
Quixote  by  these  studies,  they  sent  him  forth  to  be  one  of  the 
glories  of  humanity,  and,  swan  like,  to  sing  the  songs  of  heaven 
along  the  stream  of  a  life  as  pure  as  his  song.  Of  so  much  less 
importance  is  it,  what  is  read,  than  in  what  spirit  we  come  to  read 
it.  If,  then,  romance  could  thus  become  the  preceptress  of  virtue, 
how  much  more  directly  must  poetry  lead  to  the  same  end,  if  it 
be  read  in  the  same  or  in  a  similar  s[)irit  of  self-improvement ! 
This  is  what  we  now  wish  to  enforce  upon  the  young  reader. 
Poetry  may  be  so  studied,  that  it  shall  most  importantly  subserve 
the  purposes  of  religion,  by  elevating  and  fixing  the  standard  of 
moral  excellence,  without  which  nothing  great  or  good  will  ever 
be  effected.  There  is  no  such  being  as  a  grovelling  poet.  Every 
true  poet  has  that  in  his  writings,  which  may  be  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  human  heart  and  soul.  Without  this,  no  writer 
can  live.  Books  of  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  appear  from  time 
to  time  ;  but  they  are  not  '  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.' 
Nothing  is  preserved /or  the  sake  of  its  profaneness  or  obscenity  ; 
but  if  anything  partaking  of  such  becomes  popular  and  lasting, 
it  is  because  these  qualities  are  so  blended  with  other  and  better 
things,  that  the  worm  is  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  amber. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  muses  form  but  an  anti-chorus  to 
the  virtues,  and  the  echoes  of  fancy  repeat  and  harmonize  the 
voice  of  wisdom.  But  all  (we  must  again  impress  it)  depends 
upon  the  views  which  we  take  of  what  we  are  doing.  *  The  pure 
in  heart  will  see  God'  in  the  works  of  his  gifted  creatures  as 
well  as  his  own  ;  and  they,  on  the  contrary,  who  bring  a  vain  or 
corrupted  heart  to  this  or  any  other  branch  of  study,  will  not  fail 
to  dwell  upon  the  unsightly  reptile,  where  others  see  but  the 
moving  gem. 

It  was,   we  believe,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  who  said,  '  Give  me 
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the  making  of  the  national  ballads,  and  let  who  will  take  the 
making  of  the  laws.'  At  first,  this  may  sound  somewhat  fan- 
tastic ;  yet  it  is  founded  upon  the  truth  of  ages.  Poetry  does 
exert  a  strong  influence  upon  the  minds  of  nations;  and  it  is 
confessedly  of  the  first  and  last  importance,  that  the  character  of 
the  floating  poetry  of  a  nation  should  be  elevating  and  ennobling. 
But  with  this  part  of  its  effects,  reason  and  volition  have  nothing 
to  do.  Nations  take  the  impression  of  the  poetry  that  passes  over 
them,  as  the  waters  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  trade-winds.  Be 
it  good,  or  be  it  evil,  it  is  an  involuntary  thing;  and  the  mind  is 
passive  under  the  agency  which  stirs  and  forms  it.  Now  we  say, 
that,  since  the  influence  of  poetry  is  thus  deep  and  powerful  even 
where  it  is  wholly  involuntary,  it  may  well  be  worth  our  while  to 
examine  whether  it  may  not  exert  a  strong  and  certain  good  influ- 
ence, under  the  direction  of  the  will  and  the  reason.  We  fairly 
believe  that  it  is  susceptible  of  such  an  use.  We  believe  that  the 
wind,  which  produces  such  sweet  effects  in  passing  over  the 
strings  of  its  own  wild  harp,  may  be  breathed  into  an  instrument, 
in  which  it  shall  be  subjected  to  the  governing  touch  of  the 
musician,  and  yield  forth  tones,  which,  though  spontaneous  no 
longer,  shall  gain  by  their  loss  a  hundredfold.  We  maintain  that 
poetry  may  be  studied,  by  a  virtuous  mind  desirous  of  self-im- 
provement, so  as  to  make  it  materially  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  great  end  for  which  we  came  into  being.  It  is  to  state  this 
position,  that  we  have  thrown  these  desultory  remarks  together; 
and  it  will  be  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  that  we  shall  attempt,  in 
some  subsequent  papers,  to  illustrate  it  by  many  and  beautiful 
examples. 

One  observation  more.  We  would  not  have  it  imagined,  that 
"we  claim  for  poetry  any  peculiar  pre-eminence  above  the  other 
departments  of  human  genius  and  knowledge.  We  simply  take 
it  as  an  existing  thing — as  a  thing  that  will  exist  as  long  as  our 
race  and  world.  We  say,  that  it  may  be  viewed  and  used,  as  a 
vitiating,  an  amusing,  or  an  improving  study  ;  and  that  we  believe 
the  two  last  may  ♦  work  together  for  good,'  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  the  first.  If  so,  we  could  wish  that  we  had  written 
a  better  paper,  in  maintenance  of  a  truth  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance  ;  but  '  what  we  have  written,  we  have  written  ;'  and 
we  must  trust  to  the  opportunities  with  which  the  future  may 
supply  us,  for  the  fuller  development  of  what  we  now  *  leave 
half  untold.' 
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"LION  OF  BRITAIN." 

Chorus  and  Glkb.  , 

Adapted  to  the  Music  of  a  Chorus  ia  Der  Vampyr  by  Marschaer. 

{Tulii.)  Lion  of  Britain!   arise  in  thy  o^lory, 

And  scatter  the  foes  that  would  hold  thee  at  bay  : 
Liiun  of  Britain!  it  runs  in  our  story 

How  thrice  thou  hast  trampled  such  hunters  as  they. 
Forth  from  thy  covert  once  more  they  hove  brought  thee ; 

But  quakes  their  own  ground  with  the  weij^ht  of  thy  tread  ; 
Burst  are  the  toils  where  they  fain  would  have  caught  thee ; — 

O  !  lie  thou  not  down  till  thy  last  foes  are  fled  !  / 

(^Soli.)  Where  is  the  hero  that  thought  to  bestride  thee  ? 

And  where  they  that  helped  him  with  stirrup  and  rein? 
On,  in  thy  freedom  !  who  dares  to  deride  thee — 

Who  muzzle  thy  mouth,  and  who  plunder  thy  mane  ? 
(^Tittti.)  Lionof  Britain,  &c. 

{Soli.)  Rouse  not  thy  wrath,  nor  in  slumbers  forget  thee, 
But  calm  in  thy  freedom  thine  empire  maintain  ; 

{Tutti.)  Cease  not  thy  watch  !  some  are  left  to  beset  thee  ;—  ] 

O  !  spend  not  thy  glance  and  thy  thunders  in  vain! 

Lion  of  Britain !  the  hunters  have  sought  thee  ; 

But  quakes  their  own  ground  with  the  weight  of  thy  tread: 
Burst  are  the  toils  where  they  fain  would  have  caught  thee. 

O!  lie  thou  not  down  till  thy  last  foes  are  fled !  H.  M. 


ON  THE  PUBLIC  MIND  OF  FRANCE. 

Paris,  June  the  22nd,  1832. 
I  PROMISED  to  send  you,  occasionally,  some  details  on  the  philo- 
sophical ideas  and  doctrines  of  the  French  nation  at  this  moment. 
But,  alas  I  now,  neither  France  nor  Paris  are  in  a  philosophical 
state.  We  have  little  time  left  for  theory  and  meditation  amid 
the  distraction  of  our  politics,  which  is  such,  that  it  would 
require  a  very  keen  foresight  to  decide  what  France  will  be  a  year 
hence.  Our  dearest  interests  are  so  much  involved  in  the  issue 
of  the  contest,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  or  write  of  any- 
thing else.  I  am  then  compelled  to  make  this  letter  rather  a 
political  one.  In  general,  the  situation  of  our  public  mind  is 
little  known  out  of  France.  There  is  not  out  of  France  an 
enlightened  foreigner  who  will  not  feel  extremely  amazed  at  what 
has  taken  place  in  Paris ;  and,  to  take  an  example,  what  English- 
man will  not  stare  with  wonder  when  he  learns  that  the  citizens 
of  Paris,  twenty-two  months  after  the  glorious  three  days  of  July, 
1830,  have  calmly  submitted  to  see  the  capital  placed  under 
military   law,   in  complete   defiance   of    all  constitutional    and 
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chartered  provisions  ?  All  this  is  a  sad  and  mysterious  enigma, 
which,  however,  the  consideration  of  a  few  facts  will  solve. 
There  exist  with  us  three  principal  features  of  our  manners  and 
internal  state ;  there  prevail  in  France  among  the  active  and 
enlightened  part  of  the  nation,  a  military  spirit^  a  democratic 
spirit,  and  a  commercial  spirit.  Our  military  taste  is  a  relict  of 
the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  a  living  branch  of  the  laurels  of 
Napoleon.  Blows  and  fighting  are  a  favourite  divertissement  with 
the  French  people.  Fighting,  purely  in  the  abstract  sense,  will 
always  be  popular  in  France,  and  this  we  call  glory ;  and  such  is 
our  love  for  parading  in  arms,  that  here,  by  some  at  least,  no 
king  that  fights  well  will  be  called  despot.  This  explains  what 
has  happened  in  July  1830,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  month, — 
that  a  rumour  in  Paris  is  ever  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  pitched 
battle ;  and  that,  as  I  am  certain  it  has  happened  nineteen  days 
ago,  people  go  to  blows  with  immense  delight,  and  not  only  young 
men  and  rabble,  but  respectable  tradesmen,  persons  of  all  profes- 
sions, and  even  fathers  of  large  families.  Such  is  with  us  the 
intoxicating  influence  of  gunpowder;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  if  we  end  in  having  a  war  with  any  power,  either  king  or 
autocrat,  that  the  French  will  go  to  work  with  a  violence  that 
European  tyrants  had  better  avoid ! — Our  democratical  spirit  is 
equally  a  fact,  and  is  owing  to  many  causes.  The  principal  is  the 
active  and  eternal  souvenir  of  the  French  revolution.  Liberty, 
fraternity,  equality,  are  magic  sounds  that  no  tempest  can  drown 
in  the  ears  of  an  active  and  enlightened  people.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  our  ideas  of  liberty  are  very  sound  and  rational ;  but 
our  ideas  of  equality  are  very  deeply  fixed.  We  detest  domina- 
tion, either  princely,  feudal,  or  ecclesiastic.  The  absolutism  of 
our  Catholic  clergy  is  a  prominent  cause  of  the  disgust  which  they 
excite.  The  power  of  a  free  press  in  the  latter  years  of  Charles 
X.'s  reign  did  much  for  the  education  of  the  minds  of  the 
people.  In  this  country,  when  a  man  or  a  boy  above  childhood 
knows  how  to  read,  his  first  book  is  our  newspapers^  which  pro- 
vide an  e very-day  food.  In  this  manner  many  people  in  France 
discuss,  argue,  and  decide  in  political  questions  of  the  greatest 
import,  without  having  the  firm  and  standing  principles  of  a  sound 
and  {)hilos9phical  education.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  our 
press,  though  small  compared  to  your  own  and  to  America, 
has  devoured  almost  all  the  other  modes  of  publication.  In 
France,  there  is  now  nearly  no  literature  at  all,  but  the  periodical. 
In  this  lies  one  cause  of  our  democratical  spirit,  and  of  our  po- 
litical ardour,  which,  however,  is  rather  superficial  in  many  cases. 
Another  cause  is  a  tendency  towards  a  general  emancipation  of 
the  provinces  from  the  administrative  despotism  of  Paris.  Every 
large  town  in  France,  nay,  every  village  will  have  politicians  of  its 
own,  and  our  Parisian  dignitaries  were  much  amazed  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  to  see  in  all  parts  of  France  good  and  well 
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conducted  papers  rising  one  after  another.  But  there  is  a  still 
deeper  cause  of  our  democratical  tendency.  In  the  same  pro- 
portion as  civilization,  political  knowledge  penetrates  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  France — there,  as  a  natural  inference,  every  small 
bourgeois,  every  peasant,  who  grows  rich,  resolves  that  his  son 
shall  be  a  gentleman,  un  Monsieur.  The  consequence  is  that  in 
this  country  there  is  a  general  struggle  of  every  class  to  come  up, 
and  rear  itself  above  its  level.  This  is  very  good,  and  a  sure 
symptom  of  progress.  But  the  result  is,  that  each  new  genera- 
tion is  determined  to  be  something  in  the  state  and  country : 
crowds  of  young  men  come  to  Paris,  where  they  imbibe  the  philo- 
sophical ideas  and  liberal  notions  of  our  great  Babylon,  and 
then  they  carry  back  the  gift  to  their  departments ;  so  that  the 
electric  fluid  circulates  perpetually  by  all  these  young  men, 
from  Paris  to  the  provinces.  Another  result  is  that  our  liberal 
professions  do  not  afford  one-tenth  of  the  demand  that  would 
occupy  our  young  men.  We  have  actually  a  standing  army  of 
lawyers  and  doctors ;  but,  alas,  the  first  have  proved  as  useless 
agamst  the  etat  de  siege,  as  the  second  against  cholera.  All  these 
influences  will  explain  our  immense  ardour  on  political  questions — 
our  fixed  and  powerful  ideas  of  equality,  which  is,  among  the 
great  majority,  nothing  else  but  a  general  determination  of  filling- 
some  part,  either  in  action  or  in  speech,  in  public  life  and  in  the 
movement  of  our  age. — A  third  feature  remains,  which  is  not  the 
least  important.  In  France,  commercial  spirit  and  enterprize  is 
abroad  in  every  direction.  This  is  owing  to  the  powerful  impulse 
that  Napoleon  gave  to  our  arts  and  manufactures,  and  to  the 
necessity  that  we  were  placed  under  by  the  blockade  of  France 
by  English  fleets.  A  great  proportion  of  our  young  men,  and 
indeed  of  all  France,  is  engaged  in  commerce.  Now,  commerce 
and  speculation  can  only  thrive  under  the  protection  of  peace, 
order,  and  a  strong  government.  Reversing  the  Polish  motto, 
commerce  will  always  prefer  '  quieta  servitus^  to  '  periculosa 
libertas.'  While  our  military  and  democratical  spirit  ask  for 
agitation  and  war  as  their  proper  element,  our  commercial  spirit 
demands  repose  and  submission  to  laws,  good  or  bad,  provided 
they  do  not  interfere  with  its  own  concerns.  The  first  is  a 
spirit  ofrnind,  and  the  second  a  question  of  money ,  at  least  in 
France.  It  is  thus,  that  by  a  long  circuit, — that  however  the  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  case  rendered  necessary, — we  can  point 
out  the  exact  explanation  of  the  state  of  France,  and  of  the  revolt 
of  this  month.  Any  violent  political  movement  (unless  provoked 
by  an  atrocious  conduct  of  government,  which  was  not  the 
case  at  the  procession  at  General  Lamarque's  funeral)  will  have 
to  contend  in  France  with  the  whole  interest  of  commerce, 
property,  and  good  order.  It  was  owing  to  this  that  a  large 
part  of  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  took  arms  and  left  their  families  and 
concerns  to  fire  on  the  republicans.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
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etat  de  siege,  though  a  mad  and  unjustifiable  measure,  was  not 
opposed,  but  rather  supported,  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris.  We  may  conclude  that  every  event  in  France  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  our  three-fold  character, — military,  demo- 
cratical,  and  commercial ;  or,  rather,  as  the  result  of  the  kind  of 
contest  and  oppo-ntion  that  these  principles  have  among  each  other. 
However,  one  thing  appears  to  me  certain,  nothing — no  measure, 
either  of  force  or  skill,  will  destroy  the  democratical  feature  of 
French  society.  It  may  be  crushed  for  a  while,  but  never  can  be 
suppressed.  Great  prudence  and  great  concessions  are  requisite 
to  save  our  monarchical  form  from  destruction  ;  and  if  violent  and 
imprudent  measures  are  resorted  to  against  democratical  spirit, 
future  revolutions  are  inevitable.  Then  the  hosts  of  all  Europe 
will  be  directed  to  extinguish  the  flame.  Then  will  be  verified 
Napoleon's  strange  prediction,  when  he  said,  that  within  a  century 
Euroj)e's  destiny  was  to  be  either  Russian  or  a  republic. — To 
add  a  word  on  philosophical  questions  : — great  scandal  was  created 
here  by  the  conduct  of  the  St.  Simoniaii  convent  at  Meuilinontunt, 
during  the  firing  of  the  6th  of  June.  These  philosophers  and 
theocrats  had  solemnly  declared,  often  enough,  that  in  the  first 
bloody  encounter  between  soldiers  and  the  people  in  Paris,  they 
would  come,  in  sacerdotal  pomp,  and  interpose  between  the  com- 
batants. However,  while  Paris  rung  with  the  noise  of  musketry 
and  cannon,  they  thought  proper  to  remain  snug  in  their  retreat. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  prudence  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  their 
doctrine. — You  will  soon  hear  of  a  plan  that  has  been  proposed 
among  the  Protestants  of  Paris,  to  unite,  in  the  same  orgtinization 
and  same  name,  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  of  France,  who 
neither  of  them  believe  the  tenets  of  Calvin  or  of  Luther.  United, 
we  shall  show  a  broader  front,  and  we  shall  reckon  about  two  mil- 
lions. Sectarian  spirit  alone  can  be  adverse  to  the  measure ;  and 
that  will  be  overruled.  It  was  well  remarked  in  the  meeting,  by 
one  of  the  Calvinist  (so  called)  pastors  of  Paris,  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  in  1832,  nothing  appeared  to  him  more 
ridiculous  than  to  see  any  Protestant  Christian  styling  himself 
•either  Calvinist  or  Lutheran. 
O. 

SCRIPTURE    CRITICISM. 
Matt.  iv.  1,  elseq. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  give  to  the  extraordinary  narrative 
contained  in  this  passage,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  common  idea  of  the  superhuman,  and  still  more  of  the 
divme  nature  of  Christ.  But  more  especially  will  this  remark 
appear  to  be  true  of  the  literal  interpretation,  which  yet  is  most 
generally  prevalent  among  those  who  ascribe  to  Jesus  omni- 
science and  other  attributes  of  divinity.     Did  he  know  who  it  was 
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that  was  addressing  to  him  these  insidious  suggestions  ? — who  it 
was  that  proposed  to  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  to  fall  down 
and  worship  him  in  order  to  receive  in  return  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  and  the  glory  of  them?  If  he  did,  how  could  he  be 
affected  by  any  such  temptations  ?  If  he  did  not,  what  becomes 
of  his  omniscience  ?  But  how  was  it  possible  for  such  a  being  to 
be  under  any  temptation  to  try  the  love  of  God  to  him  by  turning 
stones  into  bread,  or  by  casting  himself  down  from  a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  ?  How  could  all  the  glories  of  this  world  be  any 
teraj)tation  to  him  who  (according  to  the  Arian  scheme)  had  made 
all  things,  under  the  direction  of  the  Supreme  Being?  Had  he 
forgotten  the  power  and  glory  which  he  once  possessed  ?  Above 
all,  how  can  we  conceive  that  any  of  these  things  should  be  tempt- 
ations to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  himself  equal  to  the 
Father  ? 

In  fact,  there  seems  something  so  strange,  so  inconsistent  with 
all  our  notions  of  the  character  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  in  the  sup- 
position that  a  being  so  pure  and  so  holy — so  free  from  every 
thought  of  worldly  glory  or  aggrandizement — could  really  be 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  such  things  as  these,  that  it  seems  to 
present  an  almost  insurmountable  objection  to  all  modes  of  in- 
terpreting this  narrative,  which  proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that 
any  actual  temptation  was  presented  to  his  mind.  The  notion  of 
a  dream  or  vision  of  some  kind,  though  liable  to  objection  upon 
other  grounds,  is  free  from  this  difficulty ;  for  we  know,  from  con- 
stant experience,  that  the  mind,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
not  affected  or  disturbed  by  inconsistencies  either  natural  or  moral, 
which  would  be  altogether  revolting  at  other  times.  The  same 
character  evidently  applies  to  many  of  the  prophetical  visionary 
representations  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  I3r.  Hartley  has  even 
suggested  that  an  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  these  prophe- 
cies might  be  derived  from  this  very  circumstance.  So  that  its 
utter  inconsistency  with  the  real  character  of  our  Saviour  is  no 
reason  why  he  may  not  be  supposed  in  a  dream  to  have  imagined 
himself  really  influenced  by  the  petty  and  sordid  inducements 
supposed  to  be  held  out  by  the  devil  in  this  story.  Nor,  again, 
does  our  entire  disbelief  in  the  real  existence  of  such  a  being,  as 
the  devil  or  Satan  is  usually  described,  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the 
conjecture,  that  in  a  dream  he  might  suppose  himself  to  be  really 
holding  a  dialogue  with  this  imaginary  personage. 

The  supposition  of  Mr.  Cappe  and  others,  that  Jesus  actually 
repaired  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  (a  place  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  was  accessible  to  persons  not  officially  connected 
with  the  temple  service),  and  that  in  that  situation  the  idea  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  waking  thoughts,  '  What  a  magnificent  thing  it 
would  be  to  throw  myself  down  from  this  height  to  commence  my 
ministry  among  the  people  below !'  seems  to  me  fraught  with  in- 
surmountable difficulties.     Did  he  travel  alone  to  Jerusalem,  from 
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the  wilderness  beyond  Jordan,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  have 
such  an  idea  as  this  awakened  in  his  mind  ?  Besides,  it  is  in  itself 
altogether  a  silly  and  puerile  notion,  quite  unlikely  to  have  occurred 
during  his  waking  hours  to  a  mind  so  humble  and  unobtrusive — 
so  averse  on  all  other  occasions  to  everything  like  unnecessary 
ostentation  or  [)arade.  That  it  should  occur  in  a  dream  or  vision 
is  conceivable  enough ;  because  we  all  know  that  very  strange, 
inconsistent,  and  extravagant  things  often  do  present  themselves 
in  our  dreams ;  but  the  supposition  that,  with  the  full  exercise  of 
his  understanding,  he  could  entertain  such  a  thought  as  this, 
appears  to  me  quite  incompatible  with  the  simplicity,  the  dignity 
of  character,  the  humility,  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  which  we 
justly  ascribe  to  the  meek  and  holy  Jesus. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  with  some  hesitation,  I  am 
disposed  to  acquiesce  iu  the  interpretation  of  this  narrative  recorti- 
mended  by  Mr.  Farmer.  That  the  ^la^oXos  was  a  wicked  spirit, 
su[)posed  to  be  permitted  to  address  his  evil  suggestions  to  the 
minds  of  men,  would  not,  on  this  scheme,  bean  inadmissible  sup- 
position. Without  at  all  admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  being, 
or  supposing  that  Jesus  believed  in  his  existence,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  popular  notions  of  his  character 
and  attributes  then  prevalent  among  the  Jews  might  present  them- 
selves in  a  dream.  Still,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  this  supposition.  The  word  properly  denotes  an 
accuser  or  adversary  ;  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  may  therefore  be  understood  to  denote  the  adversary 
of  God,  or  of  good  men,  or  of  any  cause  or  undertaking  of  which 
good  men  may  wish  the  success.  Now  there  was  in  those  days  a 
person  who  was  then,  and  continued  for  many  ages  afterwards, 
to  be  invested  with  power  which  he  was  commonly  disposed  to 
apply  to  these  evil  purposes  ;  and  more  especially  was  it  true  of  him, 
that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  oixou/xewj,  or  Roman  world,  were  given 
into  his  hands,  and  that  to  whomever  he  would  he  gave  them; — 
a  fact  which  was  nowhere  more  remarkably  exemplified  than  in  the 
distribution  of  political  power  in  the  various  regions  of  the  holy  land. 
1  refer  to  the  Roman  Emperor;  who  may  very  well  be  supposed 
to  have  been  presented  to  our  Saviour's  dreaming  imagination  as 
saying,  '  All  the  provinces  and  districts  into  which  this  land  is  now 
divided  are  subject  to  my  uncontrolled  disposal,  and  1  have  ac- 
cordingly committed  them  to  the  charge  of  various  petty  chiefs 
and  governors.  In  thy  character  of  the  Messiah  expected  by  the 
Jews,  thou  aspirest  to  a  dominion  over  the  whole  of  it,  and  I  am 
ready  to  invest  thee  with  this  authority,  provided  that  thou  wilt 
do  hom.ige  to  me  for  it,  and  acknowledge  the  Roman  Emperor  as 
thy  political  superior.' 

Matt.  XXV.  37. — •  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying. 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed  thee  ?'  &c. 
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The  reply  here  made  by  the  trae  disciples  is  very  natural,  and 
conformable  to  the  simplicity  and  humility  everywhere  ascribed  to 
those  whom  Christ  will  acknowledge  in  that  character.  But  I 
should  think  that  those  who  believe  that  we  are  saved  solely 
through  a  satisfaction  rendered  by  the  death  of  Christ  to  divine 
justice,  and  that  our  own  good  works  are  mere  '  filthy  rags,' 
might  well  be  surprised  to  find  that  no  allusion  is  made  in  this 
reply  to  what  they  consider  as  the  only  effectual  and  procuring 
cause  of  salvation.  When  the  blessed  of  Christ  and  of  the  Father 
were  thus  disclaiming  that  merit  which  he  seemed  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  them,  one  would  naturally  have  expected  to  hear  them 
profess  their  reliance  for  admission  to  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
God  solely  upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and  the  efficacy  of 
his  atonement.  A  modern  orthodox  believer  could  not  have 
failed  to  express  himself  in  this  manner;  but  not  a  word  or  a 
hint  of  the  kind  occurs  here;  a  clear  proof,  to  my  mind,  that  no 
such  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel,  or  formed  any  part 
of  the  message  of  grace  as  communicated  by  Jesus. 

Halifax.  w.  t. 
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A  Church  Establishment  A  ntichristian,  the  House  of  Bondage,  a 
National  Grievance,  an  Obstacle  to  the  Growth  of  Religion,  to  Hii' 
man  Improvement,  and  to  the  Progress  of  better  Views  of  Society ; 
a  Lecture.     By  Franklin  Baker,  A.  M. 

The  above  title  is  too  long',  and  clumsily  constructed  besides;  but  not 
so  the  spirited  discourse  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  It  consists  of  an  am- 
plification, with  especial  reference  to  the  Church  of  England,  of  the 
several  particulars  which  the  title  enumerates.  Those  allegations  are 
well  and  vigorously  proved.  The  author  is  an  ardent  assailant,  but 
not  an  abusive  one.  He  exposes  and  denounces  corruption  with  the 
feelings  of  a  true  patriot,  an  honest  man,  and  a  zealous  Christian.  He 
sees  no  reason  why  superstition,  oppression,  and  extortion,  should  be 
allowed  to  pull  the  cloak  of  religion  over  their  shoulders,  and  make 
men  do  them  reverence.  His  manner  has  a  freshness  and  vitality  about 
it  which  are  very  pleasant,  and  powerful  too,  and  which  made  it  a 
surprise  to  us,  to  find  that  we  were  reading  the  discourse  of  an  invalid. 
May  returning  health  enable  him  to  make  many  moreTsuch  etibrls,  until 
success  renders  them  unnecessary.  We  quote  an  apology,  lor  which 
Ave  had  seen  no  occasion,  because  it  manifests  a  spirit  for  which  we  see 
much  occasion : — 

'  In  extenuation  of  its  deficiencies  I  must  be  allowed  to  state,  that 
the  lecture  was  prepared  in  the  intervals  of  sickness,  and  during  a  state 
of  languor  which  prevented  any  prolonged  exertion.  Nor  can  I  ven- 
ture to  hope,  that  the  feeble  condition  of  my  health  may  not  have  com- 
municated a  want  of  energy  to  the  delivery,  as  well  as  to  the  expres- 
sion of  my  sentiments.  In  fact,  that  effort  has  not  been  made  without 
a  considerable  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort;  but  were  it  to  be  the  final 
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effort  I  should  ever  make  in  public,  my  last  words,  like  those  of  the 
Athenian  soldier  should  be,  "  I  have  struck  the  citadel." ' — p.  40. 


A  Diacourse  on  the  Nature  of  the  Instrumentality  which  God  exercitet 
by  his  Son,  in  the  Salvation  of  the  World.  By  Simon  Clough, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Christian  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
We  have  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  a  republication  of  two 
pieces  by  Mr.  Clou«rh,  which  state  the  rise  and  establishment  in  twenty- 
five  years,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  of  above  one  thousand 
Unitarian  cong^regations  under  the  designation  of  Christians.  In  the 
discourse  now  before  us,  Mr.  Clough  states  his  views,  and  those  of '  the 
Christians,'  in  regard  not  only  to  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  but  also  the 
person  of  our  Lord. 

'  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  another  and  distinct  Being  from 
him,  whom  the  Father  has  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the  world  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  sinners.'  '  Jesns  Christ  is,  by  way  of  eminent  distinction 
from  all  other  beings,  styled  in  the  original  Greek,  o  viov  tow  Geou,  the 
Son  of  the  God.'  The  sacred  writers  have  also  informed  us  in  what 
sense  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God;  first,  because  he  was  made  of  a  woman 
by  the  immediate  power  of  God,  without  the  intervention  of  a  secondary 
cause;  secondly,  because  he  is  holy,  "That  holy  thing," says  the  angel, 
•'  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  A» 
Jesus  was  produced  by  a  holy  operating  power,  he  must,  consequently, 
be  a  holy  being;  hence,  we  regard  the  manner  of  his  conception  as  a 
means  to  obtain  an  end ;  this  end  was  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  a  being 
who  should  possess  the  moral  image  of  God  in  a  superemincnt  degree, 
and  therefore  called  his  Son.'  '  Here  is  a  plain,  simple,  and  positive 
statement  of  facts,  as  exhibited  by  the  sacred  writers,  respecting  the 
persons  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.'  *  We  now  pass  lo  show  that  the 
plan  of  salvation  originated  in  the  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  mercy, 
and  love  of  the  Father  Almighty.'  *  This  grace  was  manifested  to  us 
by  his  son  Jestts  Christ.'  *  During  the  apostolic  age,  on  several  highly 
important  occasions,  our  blessed  Lord  made  his  visible  appearance 
after  his  ascension.'  •  There  are,  also,  frequent  intimations  that  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians  received  counsel,  and  support  and 
Consolation  by  spiritual  communication  throui;h  the  instrumentality  of 
their  exalted  Lord,  when  he  made  no  personal  appearance.  And  the 
inspired  writers  give  no  intimation  that  the  active  benevolence  of  Jesns 
Christ  in  behalf  of  his  Church,  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
world,  would  terminate  at  the  expiration  of  the  apostolic  age  ;  and  we 
see  no  foundation  on  which  to  rest  this  opinion.  For  our  own  part  we 
fully  believe,  that  the  same  instrumentality  which  he  exercised  during 
the  apostolic  age,  he  will  continue  to  exercise  till  "  He  shall  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  to  God." '  '  No  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  is  more 
interesting,  more  tangible,  more  consoling  than  this.  When  the  sinner 
reflects  that  tiie  benevolent  Jesus,  who  voluntarily  laid  down  his  life  for 
him,  is  now  interceding  with  God  in  his  behalf,  is  calling  hy  his  word, 
by  his  ministers  and  by  his  spirit,  to  forsake  sin  and  lay  hold  on  the  hope 
set  before  him  in  the  gospel,  if  his  conscience  is  not  seared  as  with 
a  hot  iron,  he  must  feel  its  touching  influence,  its  attractive  energies,  its 
vivifying  power.    To  reflect  too  that  we  have  in  heaven  a  friend  who 
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is  ever  mindful  of  our  best  interests, — a  friend  who  was  once  a  man  bf 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  is  equally  consolino-  and  interestino* 
to  the  Christian.  Jesus  is  not  the  passive  but  the  active  instrument  of 
God's  goodness.  He  is  the  conveyer  of  pardon  and  immortality  to  us 
in  such  a  sense  that  we  owe  them  to  him,  as  well  as  primarily  to  God. 
He  was  appointed  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  a  sense  in  which 
every  thing  depended  upon  his  benevolence  and  faithfulness;  and  hav- 
ing finished  the  work,  is  entitled  to  our  love,  gratitude,  obedience,  and 
veneration ;  for  had  he  betrayed  his  trust,  the  dispensation  would  have 
been  frustrated,  darkness  would  have  covered  the  earth.  He  came  to 
be  a  Saviour.  The  world  was  lost  in  sin,  and  he  came  to  seek  and  save 
that  which  was  lost.  His  salvation  then  is  a  salvation  from  the  ])ower, 
dominion,  and  consequences  of  sin.  While  on  earth  he  established  a 
series  of  means,  which,  if  diligently  improved,  will  lead  us  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  knowing  that  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.  The  efficacy  of  these  means  is 
essentially  promoted  by  being  associated  with  the  personal  labours  and 
sufferings  of  him  who  died  to  establish  them.' 

We  copy  the  whole  of  the  form  of  dedication  of  a  '  house  of  prayer,' 
on  the  opening  of  which  this  discourse  was  delivered : — 

'  We  end  as  we  began,  by  dedicating  this  house  to  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  the  only  living  and  true  God.  We  dedicate  it  to  his  un- 
divided unity, — to  his  supreme  and  unrivalled  majesty.  We  dedicate 
it  to  his  paternal  love, — to  his  free  grace, — to  his  supreme  worship. 
We  dedicate  it  to  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  mediator  between  God 
and  man  ; — to  the  memory  of  his  love, — to  the  celebration  of  his  moral 
perfections, — to  the  preaching  of  that  gospel  which  he  sealed  with  his 
blood  and  confirmed  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  We  dedicate 
it  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  power  of  God  ; 
— to  those  heavenly  influences  which  bring  back  the  rebellious  sons  of 
men  to  the  smiles  of  their  Holy  Father ; — to  those  celestial  visitations 
which  communicate  peace,  joy,  and  strength  to  the  devout  soul.  We 
dedicate  it  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Christian  liberty, — to  the  rights  of 
individual  judgment.  We  dedicate  it  to  social  worship,  to  religious 
intercourses,  to  the  communion  of  saints.  We  dedicate  it  to  Christian 
morals, — to  social  order, — to  diffusive  benevolence, — to  universal 
good  will.  We  dedicate  it  to  those  solemn  warnings, — to  those  affec- 
tionate entreaties,  to  those  persuasive  arguments  by  which  a  perishing 
sinner  may  be  arrested  and  brought  to  God.  We  dedicate  it  to  the 
precious  promises  of  the  gospel,  which  pour  consolation  into  the  devout 
heart,  and  lighten  the  burden  of  human  woe.  We  dedicate  it  to  the 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  in  that  brighter  world  of  glory  where 
reigns  our  eternal  day  of  rest,  and  peace,  and  joy.  Finally,  we  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  great  work  of  preparing  the  soul  for  that  state  of  blessed- 
ness and  of  nearer  approach  to  God  its  maker.  Here,  in  this  house, 
may  heart  meet  heart;  here  may  man  meet  God  ;  here  may  devout 
gratitude,  may  fervent  prayers,  may  songs  of  praise. — as  fragrant 
incense — ascend  to  heaven.  Here  may  the  blessings  of  God  descend 
upon  his  people,  and  the  dews  of  heaven  water  generations  to  come. 
May  parents  bequeath  to  their  children,  down  to  the  latest  posterity, 
this  sacred  spot,  this  holy  temple,  when  they  have  met  the  smiles  of 
their  Heavenly  Father,  and  received  pledges  of  everlasting  love.' 
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On  the  prevailing  Forgetfulness  of  God ; — its  Came,  and  Remedy.  By 
Thomas  May,  Minister  of  the  Old  Chapel,  Stand.  Forrest,  Man- 
chester. 

There  was  no  need  for  Mr.  May  to  deprecate  the  severity  of  criticism 
on  the  ground  of  his  havini^  consented  to  publish  this  discourse  at  the 
request  of  the  very  respectable  congregation  before  whom  it  was 
preached,  for  it  is  creditable  alike  to  the  writer's  head  and  heart ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  in  it  an  evidence  that  the  loss  which  the  congrega- 
tion at  Stand  has  recently  sustained  will  be  repaired  in  him  who  now 
ministers  to  them  in  holy  things. 

We  doubt  if  the  first  part  of  the  sermon  corresponds  accurately  with 
the  title.  It  is  not  so  much  an  exposition  of  the  fact  of  a  prevalent  for- 
getfulness as  it  is  an  argument  in  defence  of  the  assumption,  that  wrath 
is  a  better  teacher  of  piety  than  mercy.  As  it  is,  the  position  requires 
limitation.  It  is  not  true  as  a  general  principle,  but  with  some  minds, 
and  in  certain  states  of  mind.  With  at  least  equal  correctness  might 
it  have  been  said  and  enforced,  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  to 
repentance.  The  fact  is,  both  statements  are  false  in  the  generality  iu 
which  they  are  put  forth,  and  true  only  when  set  over  against  each 
other  with  their  mutual  checks  and  counterchecks. 

Another  position  is  taken  in  unison  with  what  are  the  prevalent 
notions  among  Unitarians  on  the  subject,  that  God  cannot — as  he  is  a 
God  of  justice  and  goodness — entail  on  his  unoffending  offspring  the 
consequences  of  another's  crime.  The  plain  answer  is,  that  he  does. 
The  child  of  a  vicious  parent  is  weak  in  body  and  depraved  in  mind 
in  consequence  of  another's  crime !  And,  while  the  bonds  of  society 
last,  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  of  one  generation  will  descend  upon 
the  next.  The  mistake  arises  from  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Sin  and 
suffering  are  identified.  Sin  is  not  transmissible,  but  suffering  is.  In 
the  popular  theology  the  two  are  confounded  ;  and  I  am  called  a  sinner 
by  birth  as  well  as  in  fact.  All  that  Unitarians  have  to  do  is  to  expose 
the  monstrous  folly  of  transferable  guilt,  while  they  acknowledge  the 
obvious  fact  of  transmissible  suffering. 

The  author  ascribes  the  prevalent  forgetfulness  of  God,  not  to  any 
defect  in  our  original  constitution,  but  to  the  prevailing  (prevalent)  if 
not  universal  neglect  of  a  proper  early  education.  The  affirmation  of 
this  proposition  is  correct,  but  scarcely  the  negation.  Impiety  prevails 
in  consequence  of  a  bad  education. — True.  But  what  causes  that  bad 
education  ?  Trace  back  the  process  of  demoralization,  and  in  what  can 
you  rest  but  a  defect  in  our  original  constitution?  Man  is  by  nature 
imperfect,  therefore  sinful.  A  delicate  logic  is  needed  to  handle  these 
subjects  well ;  and  we  ^have  often  been  pained  to  hear  vague  talk 
against  '  original  sin,'  when  the  declaimer  was  as  far  from  truth  as  the 
orthodoxy  which  he  assailed.  Here,  too,  a  distinction  must  be  taken, 
between  an  imperfect  and  a  sinful  nature.  The  first  man, — whoever  he 
was, — and  all  men,  are  inclined  to  sin  by  the  very  imperfection  of 
their  nature  ;  but  they  are  not  sinful  by  birth  any  more  than  they  are 
righteous.  Virtue  and  vice  are  acts  and  habits  of  intelligent  beings  ; 
but  suffering  and  imperfection  are  the  heritage  of  all  creatures  that 
God  has  made.  Having  got,  in  some  manner,  over  these  rocks  and 
shoals  of  controverted  theology,  Mr.  May  passes  smoothly  and  agree- 
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ably  on  in  illnstralion  of  his  positions,  that  •  education  is  loo  long 
deferred ;— you  have  shimbcred  and  slept  while  jou  should  have  been 
up  and  doin:?.  The  tender  mother  should  be  most  assiduously  watch- 
ing' for  the  first  dawning  of  her  infant's  intellect  to  give  its  expanding 
powers  a  proper  inclination  to  virtue's  side;  for  in  this  stage  of  our 
existence  we  are  entirely  passive,  and  receive,  with  equal  avidity,  every 
species  of  impression  ; — that  the  education  of  the  young  is  of  too 
•worldly  a  character ; — earth,  not  heaven,  is  the  principal  care  with 
parents ;  and  as  far  as  education  is  of  a  religious  character,  it  abounds 
in  mysteries  and  delusions,  while  it  is  the  simplest  truths,  and  these, 
if  possible,  not  in  an  abstract  or  didactic  form,  but  embodied  and 
animated  in  the  moral  and  attractive  tale,  which  should  be  first  pre- 
sented to  the  young  opening  mind.  And  that,  iu  the  last  ])lace,  the 
evil  example  of  the  mature  and  old  tends  to  counteract  whatever  is 
good  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  thus  helps  to  spread  and 
perpetuate  irreligion  in  the  world.' 

The  Messiah,  a  Poemin  Six  Books.     By  Robert  Montgomery. 

This  poem  is  very  like  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  other  poems,  and 
will  neither  disappoint  his  admirers  nor  convert  his  critics.  It  is  all 
*  words,  words,  words  !*  There  is  the  same  conventional  phraseology 
and  turgidity  as  before,  and  the  same  absence  of  touching  sentiment 
and  pictorial  beauty.  The  author  is  singularly  unhappy  in  his  use  of 
scripture  language,  which  he  continually  adds  to,  or  twists  about,  so  as 
to  mar  its  simplicity.  Nor  do  the  facts  of  scripture  fare  better,  dis- 
figured as  they  are  by  an  interlined  commentary  of  orthodox  theology, 
'The  Temptation,'  for  instance,  is  almost  a  travesty.  We  have  a  God 
and  a  demon  confronting  each  other  iu  all  the  pomp  of  their  super- 
natural forms  and  attributes,  and  ascending  into  the  air  only  to  ex- 
change a  plain  sentence  or  two  of  quotation.  Expressions  are  con- 
tinually occurring  which  never  ought  to  be  written,  either  in  poetry  or 
prose  ;  and  which  never  would  be,  were  not  fanaticism  too  strong,  not 
only  for  poetic  taste  but  for  common  sense.  It  is  not  sublimity  but 
absurdity  that  is  introduced  into  the  history  of  Christ  by  his  deification. 
What  but  disgust  can  be  excited  by  making  '  a  man  pronounce  a  ver- 
dict on  a  God;'  or  attempting  to  put  him  to  a  shame  'beyond  the 
brightness  of  a  God  to  bear;'  or  by  there  being  a  supposed  possibility 
that  '  to  atoms  they  had  hurled  the  Saviour-God  ?'  Nor  are  the 
author's  incongruities  confined  to  his  theology.  What  can  we  say  of 
such  a  figure  as  the  following? — 

'  Moonlight's  wizard  hand 
Throws  beauty,  like  a  spectre-light,  on  all.' 


Fitzgeorge;  a  Novel.    3  vols.     Wilson. 

We  are  not  partial  to  novels  which,  under  a  slight  veil,  intended  to  be 
transparent,  describe  recent  events  and  characters.  No  such  recom- 
mendations can  be  urged  for  the  practice  as  apply  to  the  occasional 
introduction  of  historical  personages  into  fiction  ;  nor  has  it  even  the 
apologies  which  may  be  made  for  such  amusing  and  satirical  transfor- 
mations as  Mr.  Bulwer  has  given  a  specimen  of^  in  his  Paul  Clitlbrd, 
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Publications  of  this  class  usually  derive  their  interest  from  the  assump- 
tion of  their  telling  more  truth  than  contemporary  history  records,  while 
their  form  is  an  exemption  from  any  responsibility  as  to  tellings  his- 
torical truth  at  all.  They  are  often  frameworks  for  pictures  which,  if 
correct,  public  justice  requires  shoidd  be  verified ;  and  which,  if  not 
correct,  ought  not  to  have  been  delineated;  at  least  not  in  con- 
nexion with  scenes  and  persons  known  to  have  had  a  real  and  recent 
existence.  We  should  therefore  have  preferred  a  different  form  for 
that  moral  dissection  of  the  character  of  George  iV.  which  is  presented 
to  us  in  this  tale.  At  the  same  time  we  must  say  that  it  is  performed 
with  a  steady  and  able  hand.  The  narrative  is  constructed  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  both  for  interesting  the  feelings  and  impressing  the  judg- 
ment. The  author's  powers  of  description  are  exercised  under  the 
guidance  of  philosophical  analysis  and  directed  to  the  promotion  of 
moral  principle.  The  last  few  pages  of  the  novel  leave  an  impression 
on  the  mind  similar  to  that  noble  conception  which  Voltaire  embodied 
in  the  soliloquy  which  concludes  his  tragedy  of  Mahomet. 


ff^at  the  People  Ought  to  do,  in  choosing  their  RepreKnlative*  at  a 
General  Election :  a  Letter  addrested  to  the  Elector  $  of  Great 
Britain  by  Junius  Redivivus.     It. 

Thr  object  and  tendency  of  this  letter  nearly  coincide  with  those  of 
our  first  article,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  have  our 
cordial  approval.  This  pamphlet  otight  to  be  extensively  circulated. 
The  pledires  proposed  are  nine  in  number ;  bnt  substantially  the  same 
with  the  five  we  have  recommended.  At  least  they  would  ensure  the 
same  principles  in  the  candidate.  The  writer  displays  all  the  elasticity 
and  causticity  of  style  which  have,  in  combination  with  higher  quali- 
ties, made  his  nom  dr /rucrre  distinguished.  His  character  of  Lord 
Grey  is  a  powerful  sketch  : 

*  Lord  (ircy  is  not  all  that  could  be  wished  ;  he  is  behind  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Liberal  in  many  things,  he  is  deeply  prejudiced  in  many 
others.  He  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  caste ;  he  clings  to  the  absurd 
dignity  of  his  order.  He  is  a  cold,  g^od,  honourable  man,  who  would 
probably  suffer  himself  to  be  torn  by  wild  horses,  rather  than  break  his 
pledge  ;  but  he  does  all  this  as  a  debt  which  is  due  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  not  because  it  is  an  act  of  justice  towards  the  people.  There 
is  no  warmth,  no  enthusiasm  in  him,  no  fellow  feeling.  He  shrinks 
from  the  touch  of  the  people,  as  though  it  were  pollution  ;  and  what  he 
gives  them,  is  given,  Coriolanus  like,  out  of  his  own  bounty,  not  in 
answer  to  their  claim.  As  Charles  Grey,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  he 
said  that  the  house  of  Commons  required  remodelling  to  a  given  extent ; 
and  as  Lord  Grey,  in  his  age,  he  adheres  to  the  same  thing ;  but  he 
would  run  a  whole  country  upon  the  verge  of  wreck,  rather  than 
inflict  the  smallest  indignity  upon  the  aristocratic  class  whose  interests 
are  wrapped  around  him.  Peace  be  with  him  !  He  has  had  the 
fortune  to  command  the  vessel  while  her  gallant  crew  have  borne  her 
safely  through  the  breakers;  and  when  she  reaches  the  harbour,  his 
best  course  will  be  gracefully  to  resign  his  commission  to  those  better 
fitted  for  the  modern  system  of  navigation.     Those  who  can  honour 
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his  consistency,  while  they  ever  greet  his  pride  with  equal  hauteui*, 
would  grieve  over  the  mortification  to  which  he  must  be  inevitably 
subjected,  in  a  fruitless  resistance  to  the  will  of  that  people  on  whom 
he  has  more  than  once  vented  his  patrician  scorn.  Whig  and  Tory 
aristocracy  are  alike  extinguished,  as  to  all  future  power,  or  influence, 
in  the  destinies  of  this  mighty  nation.' — pp.  33-34. 


Calabria,  during  a  Military  Residence  of  Three  Years.     By  a  Gene- 
ral Officer  of  the  French  Army.     Wilson.     1832. 

The  letters  of  which  this  volume  consists,  and  which  are  now  first 
published  from  the  originals,  were  written  to  the  author's  father, 
between  October  1807  and  November  1810.  They  abound  in  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  face  of  the  country,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  exploits  of  the  banditti  by  whom  it  is  infested,  and  the  military 
operations  of  which  it  was  at  that  time  the  scene.  They  are  very 
amusing  and  interesting,  besides  being  valuable  for  presenting  authentic 
information  about  a  region  which  is  justly  termed  'the  teira  incognita 
of  Italy.' 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

1.  A  Scripture  Catechism  for  the  Elder  Classes  of  Sunday   Schools. 

By  a  Bible  Christian.     Birmingham. 

2.  An  Introduction  to   Goldsmith's  Grammar  of  Geography.     By  J. 

Dowling.    Longman. 

3.  Tnce's    Outline    of   General    Knowledge ;    or.    School    Essentialt, 

Gilbert. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  we"  have  seen.  It 
is  really  Scriptural.  And  although  it  was  impossible  altogether  to 
avoid  the  obvious  evil  of  the  plan ;  viz.,  that  in  making  texts  answer 
questions,  the  questions  lead  the  child  to  affix  to  the  texts  the  com- 
piler's interpretation,  yet  we  have  never  seen  a  smaller  number  of 
doubtful  interpretations  inculcated  by  a  Scripture  Catechism.  For  the 
sake  of  those  who  adopt  this  mode  of  instruction,  there  should  have 
been  the  name  of  a  London  Bookseller  to  the  Catechism. 

No.  2.  is  designed  for  very  young  pupils  in  Geography,  and  is  very 
well  adapted  to  its  object. 

No.  3.  Mr.  Ince's  Outline  of  General  Knowledge  deserves  our  warm 
praise  and  recommendation.  It  is  a  capital  shilling's  worth  for  boy  or 
girl,  full  of  instruction  and  amusement.  It  is  a  book  to  make  little 
folks  relish,  and  learn  how  to  use,  other  books.  The  Historical,  Geo- 
graphical, and  Miscellaneous  Selections  of  Facts  are  all  excellent ;  and, 
what  is  more  uncommon,  they  are  all  interesting. 


There  is  a  packet  for  C.  C.  at  our  Office. 
The  Letter  from  Newcastle  came  too  late. 
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GOETHE'S  WORKS.--N0.  3. 

Volumes  5  and  G  belong  to  the  least  popular  of  our  author's 
works  ;  and  though  of  deep  interest  (o  the  philosophical  student, 
such  as  will  not  be  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  They  con- 
sist, the  5th  voUime  of  the  text,  and  the  6th  of  the  prose  com- 
mentary to  the  fVenl'Eastern  Divan.  As  this  book  is  altogether 
unknown  in  this  country,  an  account  of  it  may  be  acceptable. 
The  sacred  Scriptures  had  engaged  a  very  large  share  of  Goethe's 
attention  in  early  youth,  and  his  first  puerile  literary  exercises 
were  founded  on  that  his  first  study.  Through  life  his  reading 
was  always  ancillary  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  pro<luctive 
powers  ;  and  accordingly  as  he  successively  studied  the  French, 
English,  Italian,  and  Greek  literature,  he  produced  those  dramatic 
works  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  an  account.  And  it  was 
not  till  late  in  life,  at  an  age  when  the  powers  of  imagination  in 
most  men  have  entirely  ceased,  and  in  him  must  have  declined, 
that  is,  in  the  year  181  4,  that  he  was  brought  back  to  his  earliest 
pursuit,  oriental  literature,  by  the  perusal  of  the  works  of //ammer, 
the  author  of  the  Fund-grube  des  Orients — Mine  of  the  East — 
and  especially  by  his  translation  of  the  works  of  Hafis — Oelsner's 
life  of  Mahomet — Von  Dietz's  book  of  Cabus,  successively 
occupied  his  attention.  He  reperused  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
Andrea  della  Valle,  Tavernier,  and  Chardin ;  took  in  hand  the 
works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  of  which  a  copy  had  been  presented 
to  him  two-and-forty  years  before  by  Eichorn  :  and  so  during  the 
year  1815,  a  period  of  general  alarm  and  peril  at  home,  his 
mind,  as  it  were,  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  East.  But  it  was 
contrary  to  his  nature  to  be  passively  occupied  in  the  mere  ap- 
propriation of  the  thoughts  of  others :  his  spirit  associated  itself 
with  the  spirits  of  the  great  oriental  poets,  especially  with  the 
seven  stars  which,  during  live  hundred  years,  rose  on  tne  Persian 
firmament.  ^Vith  these  his  spirit  held,  as  it  were,  a  council,  a 
Divan^  and  to  the  result  he  has  given  the  a[)propriate  title,  West- 
Eastern.  He  compares  himself  with  one  engaged  in  foreign 
travel,  who  delights  in  the  adoption  of  the  sentiments  and  manners 
No.  68.  2  0 
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of  those  he  sojourns  with  ;  and  his  poems  he  considers  like  the 
foreign  wares  which  the  inaporter  is  permitted,  by  all  needful  ex- 
planation of  their  uses  and  nature,  and  even  by  his  own  encomiums, 
to  recommend  to  his  countrymen.  This  is  performed  in  the 
Commentary,  in  which  we  shall  accompany  him.  He  commences 
by  remarking  that  it  was  his  practice  early  in  life  to  send  his 
works  into  the  world  without  preface  or  explanation :  that  in 
consequence  it  was  not  till  the  second  or  third  generation  had 
sprung  up,  that  their  appreciation  indemnified  him  for  the  ig- 
norant misapprehensions  of  his  earliest  readers  ;  but  that,  ad- 
vanced in  life  as  he  then  was,  and  desirous  of  immediate  effect, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  explain  his  object.  Then  follow  a 
succession  of  chapters,  short  but  pregnant  with  seminal  thoughts, 
which  he  hoped  in  vain  todevelope  at  some  future  time,  and  which 
we  shall  shortly  indicate  : — 

The  Hebrews. — He  takes  occasion  to  acknowledge  his  obliga- 
tions to  Herder  and  Eichorn  ;  he  remarks  on  the  naif  character 
of  the  earliest  poetry  of  all  nations,  of  which  Ruth  is  a  curious 
specimen  ;  and  notices  the  inimitable  graces,  the  tenderness,  and 
deep  passion  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

The  Arabs. — He  contrasts  with  the  Hebrew  poems  the  ferocious 
character  of  the  Arabian  poets,  and  inserts  a  metrical  translation 
of  a  poet  of  the  age  and  in  the  spirit  of  Mahomet. 

He  then  passes  over  to  the  ancient  Persians,  among  whona 
Zoroaster  was  the  first  to  embody  a  pure  religion  of  nature  in  an 
elaborate  cultus.  We  regret  the  want  of  space  for  the  transla- 
tion of  a  very  curious  characteristic :  and  we  can  only  in  like 
manner  refer  to  the  chapters  entitled  Government  and  History^ 
in  which  the  author  contrasts  the  wnplastic  character  of  the 
oriental  religions  with  the  Greek  mythology,  and  deduces  the 
origin  of  absolute  governments  from  the  right  to  declare  war. 

Mahomet. — The  prophet  was  accustomed  vehemently  to  pro- 
test against  being  deemed  a  poet,  on  which  our  author  remarks, 
that  the  poet  and  prophet  are  inspired  by  the  same  God,  but  that 
the  poet  wastes  his  gift  in  enjoyment  for  the  production  of  enjoy- 
ment to  others,  and  of  honour  for  himself;  while  the  prophet, 
having  a  definite  object,  pursues  that  by  the  simplest  means  ;  he 
has  a  doctrine  to  s])read  which  the  world  are  bound  to  believe, 
and  which,  therefore,  must  be  monotonous.  A  summary  of  the 
Koran  is  comprised  in  the  assertion  of  its  truth,  the  obligation  to 
believe,  the  fixing  of  the  times  for  prayer,  the  injunction  of  the 
duty  of  almsgiving,  and  the  assurance  of  future  life.  As  to  the 
unbelievers,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  you  admonish  them 
or  not:  they  will,  at  all  events,  not  believe:  God  has  sealed 
up  their  ears  and  hearts.  '  A  closer  specification  of  commands 
and  prohibitions,  fabulous  histories  respecting  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions,  amplifications  of  all  sorts,  infinite  tautologies 
and  repetitions  form  the  mass  of  this  holy  book,  which  as  often  as 
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we  revert  to  it,  renews  our  disgust,  but  still  attracts,  excites  as 
tonishment,  and  at  last  forces  from  us  a  certain  reverence.' 

A  series  of  remarks  follow  on  the  history  of  the  Caliphi, 
Mahmud  of  Gasna,  and  primitive  tradilionst.  We  are  then  suc« 
cessively  introduced  to  the  seven  earliest  Persian  poets,  who  arose 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  years.  He  remarks,  that  as 
speculative  men  had  inferred  that  the  history  of  the  first  seven 
kings  of  Rome  is  fabulous,  on  account  of  a  certain  method  and 
order  in  their  character,  and  in  the  events  of  their  reign — so  that 
of  the  seven  Persian  poets  might  be  thought  a  fiction  invented  to 
explain  the  nature  of  poetry,  did  not  their  works  exist  to  disprove 
such  a  conjecture  ;  he  characterises  Ferdusi,  who  died  1030, 
Enweri,  Nisami,  Dschelaleddin,  Hurai,  Saadi,  liafis,  and 
Dscharmi,  who  died  141)4. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  translate  a  small  poem  by 
Nisami,  not  because  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  {leculiar  character 
of  a  ))oet  of  whom  we  know  nothing  else,  but  because  it  appears 
to  us  most  curious  that  a  Mahometan  of  the  twelfth  century 
should  have  invented  an  anecdote  or  fable  of  Jesus  Christ,  express- 
ing with  so  much  refinement  and  subtlety  what  ap[>ear8  to  us  to 
be  most  truly  and  profoundly  characteristic  of  him  and  of  his 
system  of  morals.  The  legend  is  anything  but  refined,  and'  it  it 
quoted  to  show  the  peculiar  faculty  of  the  author  for  extracting  a 
fine  moral  lesson  out  of  a  mean  and  a  disgusting  subject: 

*  The  Lord  Jesus,  who  wandered  over  the  world,  came  once 
to  a  market  place.  A  dead  dog,  thrown  out  of  the  house,  lay 
on  the  path.  A  multitude  of  persons,  like  vultures,  surrounded 
the  carrion.  One  said,  my  brain  is  dried  up  by  the  stink  ;  ano- 
ther, these  leavings  of  the  dunghill  bring  only  ill  luck ;  each  in 
his  own  way  uttered  reproach  of  the  dead  dog's  carcass.  When 
the  turn  cume  to  Jesus,  he  said,  without  reviling,  and  thinking 
good,  said  from  the  goodness  of  his  nature — The  teeth  are  as 
while  as  pearls.  This  word  made  the  bye-standers  glow  like 
red-hot  muscle-shells.' 

We  pass  over  the  commentary  showing  the  felicity  in  a  Persian 
poet  of  the  image — red-hot  muscle-shells — to  denote  the  deep 
feeling  of  shame. 

Nor  can  we  follow  our  author  in  a  variety  of  critical  essays  on 
the  genius  of  the  East,  on  the  nature  of  poetry  in  general,  on  the 
language  of  flowers,  and  on  the  oriental  practice  of  guessing  at 
riddles.  We  shall  be  excused  the  following : — *  When  the  mind 
has  taken  this  direction,  it  will  work  wonders.  Of  many  tales, 
one  :  A  pair  of  lovers,  on  their  return  from  a  journey  of  pleasure, 
amuse  themselves  by  the  exercise  of  their  skill  in  charade  guess- 
ing. They  are  alike  skilful.  Each  is  guessed  the  instant  it  is 
pronounced  ;  and  at  last,  the  faculty  being  heightened  by  exer- 
cise, it  becomes  divination,  and  the  word  is  guessed  that  is 
al)Out  to  be  uttered.     Such  tales  will  not  excite  ridicule  when 
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repeated  in  our  day,  since  these  natural  phainomena  by  no  means 
reach  what  organic-magnetism  has  brought  to  light.'  We  were 
fully  aware  that  animal-magnetism  has  obtained  the  assent  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  men  of  science  in  Germany — there 
being  at  Jena  even  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  that  art  as 
a  branch  of  medicine — and  were  not,  therefore,  much  surprised 
at  this  sentence  in  our  author. 

The  future  Divan. — Under  this  title  the  author  enumerates 
the  divisions  of  the  preceding  volume.  It  was  written 
probably  after  the  pieces  which  actually  appear,  but  it  purports 
to  speak  of  what  the  collection  is  to  become.  We  are  not 
aware  that  there  have  been  any  additions  since  the  edition  of 
1819  now  before  us.  Moyanni  Nameh — Book  of  the  Poet. — 
Poems  indicating  the  author's  personal  feelings  with  reference 
particularly  to  the  East ;  he  intimates  an  intention  of  adopting 
the  hyperbolical  tone  of  the  oriental  poets  as  alone  adequate  to 
express  the  excellent  qualities  of  eminent  persons ;  he  alludes 
particularly  to  the  masque  which  he  composed  for  the  courtly 
festival  of  1818.  Hafis  Nameh— Book  of  Hafis.— Whether  this 
class  consists  of  translations,  or  imitations,  we  cannot  say:  as, 
indeed,  no  one  unacquainted  with  oriental  literature  can  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  this  work.  Usch  Nameh — Book  of  Love. 
— Suggests  the  fitness  of  symbolic  writing,  for  the  uttering  of 
spiritual  feelings  under  a  sensual  form.  Fefkir  Nameh — Book 
of  Reflections. — The  axiomatic  style  of  these  poems  renders  thera 
very  analogous  to  a  large  class  of  our  author's  original  and  early 
writings.  Rendsch  Nameh — Buch  des  Unmuths. — We  want  a 
word  that  exactly  expresses  this  feeling;  Muthh  courage,  and  un 
is  a  negative  particle — we  know  no  better  word  than  sadness. 
Since  the  days  of  the  preacher  who  has  so  amply  paraphrased  his 
exclamation  'Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,'  all  poets  have 
been  ready  enough  to  add  their  contribution  to  the  Buch  des 
Unmuths,  for  all  delight  in  expatiating  on  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature.  Of  great  poets,  perhaps,  none  who  has  done  so  much, 
has  of  that  much  done  so  little  in  this  spirit  as  our  author;  and 
in  this  commentary  he  declares  it  to  be  a  spirit  arrogant,  pre- 
sumptuous, repulsive,  and  giving  pleasure  to  no  man.  He 
declares,  however,  that  kings  and  poets  are  at  the  head  of  this 
offensive  and  numerous  class ;  he  then  digresses  concerning 
modesty,  which  he  hints  is  generally  affectation  and  indirect 
flattery  to  the  reader ;  he  apologises  for  any  arrogance  that  may 
be  laid  to  his  own  charge  as  an  oriental  quality,  and  remarks,  with 
obvious  self-satisfaction,  that  his  happy  position  in  society  had 
relieved  him  from  all  conflict  with  authority,  and  that  the  world 
had  acquiesced  in  the  eulogies  he  had  conferred  on  his  patrons. 

Hlkmet  Nameh — Book  of  Proverbs. — He  remarks  that  western 
poets  find  the  imitation  of  this  class  of  oriental  poetry  peculiarly 
dithcult.     Timur  Nameh — Book  of  Timur. — This  class  should  be 
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postponed,  he  says,  a  few  years,  that  a  too  near  interpretation 
may  not  distcrb  the  heightened  perception  of  the  wonderful 
events  of  the  age.  There  are  but  two  poems  under  this  head, 
one  is  entitled  •  The  Winter  and  Timur.'  We  have  been  favoured 
with  a  version  by  a  young  friend,  which  we  here  insert.  The 
parable  between  Winter  and  the  Conqueror  is  admirable,  nor  can 
the  reader  fail  to  make  the  application,  though  in  one  respect  the 
comparison  fails.  The  modern  Timur  was  no  greis*,  he  was  no 
grey-beardy  though  in  the  wanton  and  remorseless  exercise  of 
absolute  power  he  had  become  precociously  aged  :  our  readers  will 
not  fail  to  compare  the  poem  that  follows,  with  the  admirable 
lines  of  Wordsworth,  on  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Russia 
in  1812;- 

WINTER  AND  TIMUR. 

Now  encompassed  them  drear  Winter 

With  his  wasting  wrath  ;  outspreading 

All  around  his  arrowy  sleet-breath  ; 

On  them  all  the  winds  hallooing: 

Over  these  bebtowed  he  power 

On  his  frosi-barbed  storms — that  finished. 

He  to  Timur's  camp  descended. 

Then  with  threatening  voice  and  aspect 

Cried  aloud,  and  thus  addressed  him  : 

Softly,  smoothly,  hapless  Mortal, 

Turn  thee.  Tyrant  of  Injustice  ! 

Shalt  thou  longer  scorch  their  bosoms? 

Longer  shall  thy  flames  feed  on  them  ? 

Art  thou  One  of  the  damn'd  Spirits? 

Good ! — Tis  I  who  am  the  other — 

Thou  hast  grey  locks,  and  I  also. 

We  alike,  both  men,  and  countries 

With  the  frost  of  death  t  bestiffen. 

Mars  art  thou,  and  I  am  Saturn- 
Stars  of  evil  deeds  and  dismal, 

And  most  dreadful  in  conjunction. 

Kill'st  thou  souls?  the  warm  air  chillest? 

Breath  of  mine  than  thine  is  colder — 

Do  thy  wild  hordes  with  a  thousand 

Torments  torture  the  believer? 

Good,  again  !  my  turn  next  cometh. 

Then — and  grant  it  God  ! — I'll  show  thee 

Worse  than  e'er  hath  yet  befallen  : 

And,  by  God  !  I'll  spare  thee  nothing. 

Hear,  O  God  !  the  vow  I  make  thee ! 

Ay,  by  God  !  there's  nought  shall  save  thee. 

Grey-beard !  nor  shall  aught  defend  thee, 

From  the  death-chill  I'll  send  o'er  thee — 

Not  the  glowing  hearth's  hot  cinders. 

Not  the  flame  ev'n  of  December ! 

*  Greis  is  a  term  both  poetical  and  dij^nifii-d.     Our  (;rey-b«:ard  has  become  low, 
but  has  been  allowably  uaeil  by  our  friend  as  expressive  of  scornful  auger. 

t  Sit  vvnia  vcibo. 
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Book  of  iSuIeika — Love  Poems.  Saki  Nameh — The  Book  of 
Wine,  more  literally,  of  Offerings. — And  here  he  takes  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  pure  affection  that  may  subsist  between  youth  and 
age.  Book  of  Parables,  Book  of  the  Parses,  and  Book  of  Para- 
dise :  the  latter  of  these  last  poems  at  least  is  taken  from  oriental 
fictions,  but  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  not  a  Mahometan  but  a 
Christian  fable ;  with  this  tale  he  fitly  terminates  the  volume  of 
poems.  For  is  not  that  rare  phenomenon — a  genuine  poet — an 
awakening  of  the  heavenly  muse  after  the  repose  of  ages  ? 

The  rest  of  the  prose  volume  consists  of  further  essays  on  the 
Old  Testament ;  a  reprint  of  a  juvenile  essay  on  the  Journey  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  Wilderness,  and  enters  into  a  minute 
calculation  on  the  time  probably  spent  in  the  wandering.  The 
author  contends  that  the  journey  did  not  last  quite  two  years,  and 
he  concludes  his  work  by  enumerating  the  books  he  had  read,  and 
the  assistance  he  had  received  in  his  recent  studies. 

With  the  7th  volume  commence  Goethe's  dramatic  writings. 
These  are  numerous,  but  the  greater  number  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  literary  exercises  than  works.  No  great  poet,  more 
particularly  no  dramatic  poet,  ever  wrote  so  much  to  please  him- 
self and  cared  so  little  for  the  public.  Having  studied  closely  the 
drama  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  having  a  little  theatre  at  his 
own  command,  he  amused  himself  by  making  experiments  of  all 
kinds.  Our  own  Wordsworth  entitled  a  class  of  his  small  poems 
*  Moods  of  my  own  Mind,'  and  seems  therein  to  h.ive  affronted 
the  critical  public,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  liberty  with  them.  Of 
course  such  exercises  would  be  less  agreeable  in  a  play  than  a 
ballad  or  sonnet ;  and,  therefore,  though  Goethe's  absolute  autho- 
rity over  the  Weimar  stage  could  enable  him  to  bring  upon  the 
boards  any  whim  or  extravagance  whatever ;  and  though  those 
exquisite  charms  of  style,  which  are  found  in  the  least  popular  of 
his  writings,  will  render  them  delightful  as  long  as  the  German 
remains  a  language  spoken  by  men  of  taste  ;  yet  few  of  Goethe's 
plays  are  found  in  the  repertorium  of  the  managers  of  German 
theatres.  And  the  traveller,  (we  speak  from  personal  observation,) 
who  between  thirty  and  twenty  years  ago  travelled  in  any  part  of 
Germany,  found  the  theatres  crowded  at  the  representation  not  of 
Schiller's  tragedies  merely,  but  even  of  the  sentimental  comedies 
of  Kotzebue  and  Iffland,  &c.  &c.,  and  had  seldom  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  a  play  of  Goethe.  This  want  of  popularity  will 
not  surprise  the  intelligent  reader,  nor  disturb  the  admirer  of  the 
author,  or  make  him  doubt  the  reasonableness  of  his  own  admira- 
tion. It  can  be  said  of  very  few  that  they  are  failures, 
*  For  none  can  compass  more  than  he  intend' — 

for  though  the  drama  seems  peculiarly  to  belong  to  the  exoteric 
classes  of  poetry,  and  as  such  to  lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
supreme  judge   the  public,   against  whose  decrees  there  is  no 
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appeal,  yet  it  mast  be  recollected  that  that  important  personage 
is  very  (lifferenily  represented  in  different  times  and  places.  We 
recollect  that  VV.  Schlegel  somewhere  remarks,  "We  have  in 
Germany  two  national  theatres,  one  at  Vienna,  of  which  the  pub- 
lic consists  of  50,000,  and  another  at  Weimar,  where  the  public 
consists  of  60  persons.'  We  shall  have  more  or  less  to  say  of 
each  of  these  pieces,  some  few  of  which  merit  a  much  larger  share 
of  our  reader's  attention  than  we  think  ourselves  warranted  in 
asking  of  them. 

Die  Launc.  des  Verliebten — The  ill  humour  of  one  in  Ix)ve — 
a  pastoral  drama  in  rhyme  ;  the  characters,  a  partie  quarrde  of 
lovers ;  the  theme,  jealousy ;  the  intrigue,  a  kiss  given  to  the 
wrong  shepherdess : — 

'  It  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  lore, 
like  the  old  AgM.* 

This  Juvenile  exercise  (for  its  occaison,  see  p.  6.)  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  showing  how  early  our  author  had  acquired  a  faci- 
lity in  verse-making. 

Die  MHachuldigefii  i.  e.  The  Accomplices — a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  and  in  rhyme ;  first  performed  at  Weimar  1770 — also  a 
juvenile  work,  as  well  as  the  preceding;  it  was  produced  by  bis 
study  of  Moliere,  when  learning  the  French  language.     Even  in 
his  youth,  his  productive  talent  was  roused  by  whatever  he  read, 
a  habit  of  mind  which  only  died  with  him.     Sophia,  the  hand- 
some daughter  of  an  inquisitive  innkeei)er,  has  the  ill  luck  to  be 
married  to  SoUer,  a    worthless  gambler,  and  is  an   object    of 
desire  to  Alcest,  a  wealthy  guest  at  the  inn.   The  husband  actually 
robs  Alcest ;    the  innkeeper  is    caught  in  an    attempt  to  steal 
blso,  but  nothing  more  substantial  than  news,  out  of  his  guest's 
apartment;  and  he,  the  guest,  being  also  detected  in  his  designs, 
is  forced  to  purchase  the  silence  of  the  other  offenders  by  his  own 
forbearance.     So  the  wife  saves  her  virtue,  the  husband  his  cha- 
racter, the  lover  submits  to  have  his  pocket  picked,  and  Boniface 
also  is  taken  in  by  being  made  privy  to  the  birth  of  twins,  when 
he  expected  to  have  been  let  into  the  secrets  of  the  state.  The  light 
anapestic  verse  suits  the  unpretending  character  of  the  piece.  In  his 
riper  years  Goethe  made  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  French  comedy. 
Die  Geschivisfcr — i.  e.  The  Brother  and  Sister — a  play  in  one 
act.     This  belongs  to  tlie  earlier  collection  of  Goethe's  writings  ; 
also  first  represented  in  1776.     It  has  not  substance  enough  for 
the  stage,  but  is  an  exquisite  developement  of  a  single  feeling. 
William,  losing  the  mistress  of  his  affections,  brings  up  her  daugh- 
ter as  his  sister.     He  is  embarrassed  by  his  own  attachment,  so 
inconsistent  with  his  supposed  relation  to  her;  and  consents,  un- 
willingly, to  yield  her  up  to  his  old  friend  Fabrice,  till  Marianne 
declares  that  her  sisterly  love  towards  him  is  such,  that  she  is  in- 
capable of  feeling   connubial  love  to  any  man.      Nothing  can 
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surpass  the  purity  or  the  tenderness  of  Marianne.  It  may  be  said 
here,  once  for  all,  that  no  poet  ever  surpassed  Goethe  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  purest  afiections  and  graces  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, whenever  he  pleases :  but  then  he  has  equal  delight  in  the 
developement  of  other  characters  also. 

Mahomet — a  tragedy,  after  Voltaire. 

Tancrcd — a  tragedy,  after  Voltaire.  After  his  juvenile  imita- 
tions of  the  French  comedy,  Goethe,  by  other,  [and  far  greater 
works,  contributed  largely  to  drive  altogether  from  the  German 
theatre  the  French  drama;  the  only  one  known  there  until  Lessing, 
in  his  critical  works,  and  Wieland,  by  his  translations,  introduced 
Shakspeare.  But  on  being  engaged  afterwards  as  manager,  not 
poet,  in  the  formation  of  a  school  for  acting,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  familiarise  the  German  actors,  with  a  view  to  theatric  de- 
clamation, with  the  rhetorical  language  of  the  French  tragedy ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  year  1802,  he  published  these  two 
translations.  He  has  not  adopted  the  French  Alexandrine  rhyme, 
but  uses  the  German  ten-syllable  blank  verse.  The  comparison  of 
the  original  with  the  version  of  so  great  a  master,  must  be  highly 
interesting,  particularly  to  all  students  of  the  German  language ; 
but,  we  confess,  we  have  not  yet  found  leisure  to  do  so. 

Vol.  8. — We  are  now  arrived  at  the  first  work  by  which  Goethe 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame ;  his  play  Gotz  v.  Berlichingen,  of 
which,  though  we  have  already  spoken,  (p.  296)  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  say  something  more,  though  it  may  be  known  to  our  readers 
by  Walter  Scott's  translation.  It  is  an  historical  play,  having  for 
its  subject  the  political  and  moral  state  of  Germany  at  the  time 
of  the  peasants'  war.  Schlegel  declares  that  Shakspeare  has 
furnished  us  with  the  best  history  of  England  during  the  civil  wars 
of  the  white  and  red  roses  ;  and  we  may,  in  like  manner,  assert, 
that  this  play  contains  the  best  representation  of  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  that  tumultuous  age.  The  manners  of  the  times  are  dis- 
played, not  with  the  mere  antiquarian  fidelity  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  length  of  a  spur  or  the  dimensions  of  a  ruff,  but  with  that 
poetical  truth  which  unfolds  the  eternal  passions  of  our  nature, 
modified  by  the  accidents  of  time.  We  have  here,  in  rich  variety, 
the  emperor  Maximilian  in  person  forced  to  declare  against  the 
rebels,  though  aware  of  the  extreme  provocation  they  have  sus- 
tained from  the  semi-barbarous,  yet  corrupt,  princes  of  the  empire; 
the  knights,  a  compound  of  petty  sovereign  and  highway  robber, 
such  as  our  one-handed  hero  and  Hans  v.  Selbitz,  the  one-legged  ; 
the  sly  bishop  of  Bamberg  and  his  cpurtly  instrument  the  lady 
Adelheid,  the  Dalilah  of  the  piece,  but  whose  hateful  charms 
only  throw  a  stronger  light  on  the  purer  attractions  of  the  wife 
and  sister  of  the  hero;  the  weak  and  voluptuous  Weislingen, 
vacillating  between  the  principles  of  good  and  evil,  and  ultimately 
ensnared  to  his  destruction  by  Adelheid  ;  the  sensual  and  stupid 
abbot  of  Fulda ;  Dr.  Olearius,  the  pedantic  jurist ;  and  (a  de- 
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lightful  sketch)  brother  Martin,  the  monk,  who  pines  to  be  a 
soldier,  &c.  &c.  We  have  the  classes  of  society  which  in  that  age 
began  to  form  themselves — the  timid  merchant,  then  first  grow- 
ing into  a  state  of  security  and  res|)ectabrtity ;  the  prudent  corpo- 
ration-men of  the  imperial  cities ;  and  the  insurgent  peasants,  a 
ferocious  mob,  brutalized  by  oppression. 

The  incidents  combine  the  vicissitudes  of  the  guerrilla  warfare, 
which  took  place  in  Germany,  while  the  petty  nobles  asserted  the 
right  to  make  war  on  one  another,  (theyaua^  recht,)  and  when  le- 
gitimate warfare  was  not  easily  distinguished  from  highway  robbery; 
with  the  horrors  of  the  servile  war  into  which  Gotz  is  driven  to  take 
a  part  by  his  own  rash  generosity, — of  course  he  perishes,  the  victim 
of  the  wiles  of  his  adversaries  and  his  own  ill-timed  heroic  virtues. 

The  events  follow  each  other  rapidly,  and  the  style  is  vigorous. 
Deeply  tragic  as  is  the  matter,  the  author  entitled  his  work  merely 
a  play.  A  certain  elevation  of  style  was  at  that  time  considered 
essential  to  the  composition  of  a  tragedy,  and  this  excellence  is 
no  where  attempted  ;  in  other  respects  the  dialogue  is  everywhere 
spirited,  impassioned,  and  highly  characteristic*. 

Graf  Eymonf,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts.  As  this  is  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  Goethe's  dramatic  works,  of  which  no  translation  has 
been  even  attempted,  we  will  present  our  readers  with  an  analysis 
of  it ;  as  it  will  exhibit  a  si>ecimen  of  our  author's  plans  in  the 
construction  of  a  tragedy  of  character,  not  intrigue;  and  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  remarking  on  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
qualities  of  his  mind.  The  subject  is  announced  sufficiently  in 
tne  name.  The  exposition  is  complete  in  the  first  act,  which 
commences  with  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  and  old  soldiers  of 
Brussels  at  a  cross-bow-shooting  meeting.  They  talk  politics,  of 
course,  and  we  learn  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  produced 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  new  psalms.  Their  Spanish  king, 
Philip,  is  compared,  to  his  disadvantage,  he  being  so  *  majestical,' 

*  We  have  read,  in  a  journal  of  1805,  an  account  of  the  i>erfortnance  of  a  rifacimenio 
of  Goetz  on  tlio  Weiinur  theatre,  of  which  Goethe  was  then,  Schiller  beinj;  recently 
dead,  the  all  in  all.  He  must  have  approved,  at  least,  of  the  work.  But  we  tee 
no  account  of  it  in  his  Jahrethepe,  and  under  the  date  of  1806  we  read,  '  Gott  kam 
wieder  an  die  reihe.' — '■  Gotz  had  its  turn.'  The  new  Goetz  w  partly  in  verse,  and 
underwent  ^ruat  changes.  Our  critic  esitccially  censures  one,  which  censure  we  notion, 
as  illustrative  of  national  taste.  In  the  original  play  is  a  remarkable  passage. — A 
herald  summouin)^  the  castle  to  surrender  at  discretion,  the  hero  exclaims,  '  I  at 
discretion  !  Am  1  then  a  robber  ?     Tell  your  captain  that  for  his  imperial  majesty  I 

have,  as  I  always  had,  all  due  res^Htct;  but  as  to  him,  he  may {jtlamminy  to  the 

window.)'  Now,  a  French  critic  would  certainly  feel  as  much  horror  at  such  a  dash, 
ai  at  Othello's  *  Villain,  be  sure  you  prove  my  wife  a  whore.'  'And  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  requires  no  imagination  to  conceive,  and  mere  indifference  to  the 
scruples  of  the  delicate,  in  leaving  such  a  break.  But  before  we  censure  it,  we  should 
consider  whether  a  cynicism  of  the  kind  insinuated,  does  not  more  truly  give  the 
'  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure,'  than  more  decorous  language 
possibly  could  ;  and  whether  therefore  it  be  not  more  dramatic — if  not  more  poetic 
—  than  the  substituted — '  But  the  devil  take  your  captain.'  An  ej^gram  of  the  day 
ascribes  the  change  to  Goethe  himself. 

'  Schon  h{{r  ich  Krittler-mordgeschrei 

An  Guethen's  stillem  Grabo 

Ob's  Teufel  oder  II r  sey 

Wa«  hiur  den  Vurzug  habe  ?' 
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with  liis  more  affable  and  popular  father,  Chnrles  V. ;  and  the 
praises  of  Count  Egmont  are  rung  for  his  bravery  at  Graveling 
and  St.  Quintin  ;  for  his  joviality  and  munificence  ;  and  as  the 
best  shot  in  the  city.  The  scene  then  changes  to  the  closet  of  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  Parma,  regent  of  the  Netherlands.  She  is 
in  consultation  with  her  secretary,  Machiavel.  She  appears  as 
a  humane  person  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  and 
spread  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  conscientiously  resolved  to 
suppress  both,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  king.  The 
secretary  puts  in  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  peoj)le,  and  recom- 
mends toleration,  which  the  princess  will  not  listen  to.  She 
adverts  to  the  resistance  to  be  apprehended  from  the  nobles,  and 
sagaciously  remarks  that  she  fears  Orange,  and  fears  for  Egmont, 
against  whom  she  brings  no  worse  charge  than  indifference  and 
levity,  and  does  not  deny  him  the  loyalty  and  integrity  which  the 
secretary  praises  him  for.  We  are  then  taken  back  to  humble 
life,  and  are  introduced  to  Egmont's  mistress,  Clara.  She  is  with 
her  mother  and  her  humble  and  rejected  suitor,  the  mechanic 
Brackenburg.  The  feelings  of  Clara  towards  Egmont  are  rather 
devotion  than  love,  pride  and  exultation  that  so  glorious  a  hero 
should  condescend  to  love  so  low  a  creature  as  herself:  her 
character  is  one  of  the  most  successful  Goethe  has  ever  drawn. 

Act  II.  commences  with  another  popular  scene,  a  sort  of  Spa- 
fields  meeting,  in  the  market-place  of  Brussels.  The  worthy 
citizens,  including  the  class  of  the  ten-pounders,  and  those  im- 
mediately below  them,  discuss,  coolly  enough,  the  sad  news  of 
the  Flemish  insurgents  and  iconoclasts — the  carpenter  and  soap- 
boiler, by  no  means  radicals,  but  loyal  subjects,  who  give  vent  to 
their  indignation  at  the  attack  on  the  bishops  by  the  Calvinists, 
when  their  party  is  joined  by  A^ansen,  an  agitator.  Though  the 
people  are  reminded  that  he  is  a  runaway  lawyer's  clerk,  and  a 
tippler  to  boot,  yet,  as  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  scholar, 
and  tells  them  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and,  in  fact,  is  in  the 
right  in  all  he  says,  he  soon  has  a  party  on  his  side,  and  a  regular 
scuffle  takes  place,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
popular  hero.  The  count  appeases  the  tumult  at  once ;  ad- 
monishes the  people  to  be  firm  against  the  foreign  doctrine,  and 
not  to  suppose  that  they  can  strengthen  their  privileges  by  sedi- 
tion :  in  short,  he  is  but  a  kind-hearted  conservative  Whig,  after 
all.  Nevertheless,  when  he  is  gone,  Jetter,  the  melancholy  tailor, 
remarks,  that  his  handsome  neck  would  be  a  tit-bit  for  the  axe. 
The  full  development  of  Egmont's  character  takes  place  in  the 
following  business-scene  with  his  secretary,  who  has  his  instruc- 
tions to  take  from  him  as  governor  of  one  of'  the  provinces.  These 
all  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  generous  forbearance  towards  the 
rebels;  sympathy  with  the  lower  classes;  and  indifference  to- 
wards the  personal  consequences  of  his  actions.  In  reply  to  the 
warnings  of  his  humble  friend,  he  exclaims,  '  The  steeds  of  time 
are  scourged  by  invisible  spirits,  as  they  drive,  us  on  in  the  light 
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chariot  of  our  fate; — we  know  not  whither  we  are  driven,  and  can 
only  hold  the  leins  tightly,  and  boldly  push  our  way,  avoiding  all 
obstructions  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  I  feel  strong  and  bold, 
and  have  not  gained  the  summit  yet.  I  stand  firm  and  tcill  not 
be  anxious.  If  I  am  to  fall  from  the  precipice  by  a  thunderbolt, 
or  a  hla^t  of  wind,  or  a  false  step,  I  shall  lie  with  thousands. 
1  never  hesitated  drawing  the  bloody  lot  with  my  fellows  in  the 
field  for  a  miserable  reward,  and  will  not  now  stand  haggling 
when  all  the  free  pleasures  of  life  are  at  stake.*  On  this  arrives 
Prince  William  of  Orange,  the  hero  of  history,  as  our  readers 
know,  and  a  striking  contrast  to  Egmont.  The  prudent  Dutch- 
man warns  the  fiery  Belgian  of  his  danger,  reminds  him  of  their 
last  interview  with  the  regent,  announces  the  expectetl  arrival  of 
Alva,  and  his  detennination  to  repair  to  his  own  province,  Hol- 
land. Egmont  cannot  be  persuaded  to  follow  his  example.  The 
contest  is  carried  on  with  skill,  all  the  wisdom  is  on  the  one  side, 
and  all  the  eloquence,  that  is  the  plausible  show  of  wisdom  and 
noble  feeling,  on  the  other. 

Act  III. — The  regent  informs  Machiavel  that  Duke  Alva,  *  the 
Toledan  with  the  iron  forehead,  and  hollow  eye  that  flashes  fire,' 
is  approaching.  She  docs  not  conceal  her  humiliation  at  being, 
in  effect,  superseded,  and  declares  her  resolution  to  resign  her 
government.  The  scene  changes  to  Clara's  house,  where  Egmont 
arrives  to  smooth  his  brows  from  the  wrinkles  which  William  of 
Orange  had  planted  there.  The  scene  is  in  exquisite  contrast 
with  the  preceding.  The  child-like  delight  of  Clara,  when 
Egmbnt,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  api)cars  in  his  court  dress,  and 
her  hulf-inquiries  about  the  regent,  are  equally  delightful  to  her 
lover  and  to  the  reader. 

Act  IV.  opens  again  with  the  citizens  of  the  first  act.  All,  ex- 
cept Vansen  the  radical,  are  terrified  at  the  departure  of  the 
regent,  and  the  fierce  proclamation  of  Duke  Alva  on  assuming 
the  government.  With  the  heartless  shrewdness  of  his  character, 
a  sneering  declaimer,  Vansen  prophesies  the  speedy  fall  of 
Egmont,  who  has  not  been  wise  enough  to  flee.  Ihe  scene 
changes  to  the  palace :  Silva  and  Gomez,  officers  in  the  service  of 
Duke  Alva,  prepare  the  spectators  for  his  appearance  by  a  dis- 
course on  his  character  ;  he  enters  and  announces  lo  them  and  to 
his  natural  son  Ferdinand  the  immediate  execution  of  his  designs 
against  Orange  and  Egmont.  But  at  that  moment  a  messenger 
brings  a  letter  from  Orange  excusing  his  non-attendance,  and,  at 
the  same  instant,  he  sees  Egmont  enter  the  castle  gates,  and 
triumphs  in  his  partial  success....*  It  is  he!  Egmont!  your 
steed  does  not  start  at  the  smell  of  blood,  or  at  the  spirit  with  the 
naked  sword  that  stands  at  the  portal  1  Aye,  alight !  One  foot 
is  in  your  grave — and  now  both.  Aye,  aye  I  you  do  well  to  clap 
the  neck  of  your  horse  for  his  last  service.  1  have  now  no  choice. 
He  would  never  present  himself  a  second  time  under  such 
delusion.'   The  fourth  act  of  a  play  is  said  to  be  the  severest  trial 
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of  an  author^s  skill.  The  dialogue  between  Alva  and  Egmont 
renders  it,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  the  tragedy.  The  count  begins 
by  the  assurance  of  his  loyal  attachment  to  his  sovereign,  but  is 
artfully  drawn  on  by  the  insidious  sophistries  of  the  duke  and  a 
skilful  assertion  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  to  maintain  the  claims 
of  liberty  and  humanity  ;  he  is  awakening  to  his  real  condition, 
when  the  folding  doors  open,  and  he  finds  himself  disarmed  and 
in  the  custody  of  the  guards. 

The  fifth  Act  consists  altogether  of  scenes  of  diversified  pathos. 
Clara,  excited  to  heroism  by  the  peril  of  her  lover,  endeavours  in 
vain  to  rouse  the  citizens  to  his  rescue.  They  are  terrified,  not 
animated  by  her  eloquence,  and  leave  her  alone  with  her  humble 
follower  Brackenberg.  Egmont  in  prison  gives  expression,  in  a 
long  soliloquy,  to  his  feelings  at  the  prospect  of  death.  And  then 
again  Clara  is  attended  by  Brackenberg  :  he  describes  to  her  the 
dismal  preparations  for  the  execution.  She  takes  poison  and 
leaves  the  stage,  he  follows  her.  The  stage  direction  says,  '  The 
scene  remains  unchanged  for  a  time,  music  denotes  the  death  of 
Clara,  and  the  lamp  which  Brackenberg  had  left  unextinguished, 
after  flaring  several  times,  goes  out.  The  scene  then  changes  to 
the  prison.'  Kgmont  is  awakened  from  sleep  on  his  couch  by 
Silvia  and  Ferdinand.  Silvia  reads  to  him  the  sentence  of  death, 
announces  his  immediate  execution,  and  leaves  Ferdinand  behind. 
A  dialogue  of  great  effect  follows.  The  youthful  Ferdinand  con- 
soles the  hero  by  the  assurance  of  his  love  and  admiration,  and 
deplores  his  inability  to  effect  his  escape,  to  which  Egmont  pas- 
sionately exhorts  him.  Worn  out  by  the  conflict,  Ferdinand 
having  left  him,  he  again  lies  down,  when  the  wall  opens  behind 
his  couch,  and  Clara  appears  above  him  as  the  goddess  of  liberty. 
Music  is  heard,  first  of  a  plaintive  character,  till  Clara  holds 
before  him  a  bundle  of  arrows,  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  finally,  over 
his  head  presents  the  laurel  crown.  Military  music  is  heard  at  a 
distance.  The  vision  vanishes.  The  sound  becomes  louder, 
Egmont  awakes,  snatches  at  the  crown  over  his  head,  and  bursts 
out  into  an  eloquent  monologue,  which,  though  the  rest  of  the 
play  is  in  prose,  would  have  had  more  effect  in  verse.  The  day 
breaks,  guards  enter,  and  '  drums  beat,  and  the  curtain  falls  as 
Egmont  goes  towards  the  back-ground.  A  symphony  of  victory 
terminates  the  piece.' 

This  melo-dramatical  termination  of  the  tragedy  was,  at  the 
time,  loudly  censured  by  Schiller  in  the  severe  review  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Algemeine  Literatur  Zeitung.  It  was  in  the  year 
1788  that  this  tragedy  was  published,  and  we  may  therefore  be  the 
more  certain  that  it  expresses  the  genuine  political  feelings  of  the 
author.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Schiller's  review,  which  is 
equally  curious  as  showing  the  early  direction  of  his  taste  and 
opinions.  His  admiration  of  Goethe  did  not  interfere  with  a 
strong  expression  of  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  character  of 
Egmont.     His  objections  amount  to  this,  that  Egmont  is  not  a 
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hero — an  historical  hero  certainly  he  is  not,  he  is  not  a  Wilhelm 
Tell,  such  as  Schiller  would  have  made  hina,  and  of  that  class 
probably  better  than  any  other  modern  poet.  But  is  he  not 
therefore  the  fitter  person  to  be  the  protagonista  of  a  tragedy  ? 
Goethe,  in  his  admirable  critique  upon  Hamlet  in  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ster,  says  that  the  spirit  of  his  character  lies  in  the  couplet — 
*  The  time  is  out  of  joint — oh  cursed  spight 
That  I  was  ever  born  to  set  it  right.' 
This  is  equally  true  of  Egmont.  It  is  precisely  because  he  is  not 
a  hero,  but  a  merely  humane  and  generous  man,  kind-hearted  and 
light-hearted,  that  he  is  the  fit  subject  of  a  tragedy ;  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  snare.  Schiller's  objection  to 
Egmont  is  merely  this,  that  he  is  not  William  of  Orange.  Now 
Goethe  gives  us  William  of  Orange  also,  but  in  due  subordina- 
tion. He  escapes,  being  a  prudent  and  wily  politician  ;  he  is  well 
qualified  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  but  not  to  excite  that 
pity  or  occasion  that  terror  which  the  fate  of  Egmont  produces. 
Schiller  is  also  offended  with  the  amorous  disposition  of  Egmont 
The  Egmont  of  history,  he  says,  was  a  husband  and  the  father 
of  nine  children,  and  it  was  his  love  for  them  and  fear  to  involve 
them  in  his  ruin,  that  made  him  delay  his  flight.  And  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  Fiesco,  renders  Goethe  more  inexcusable 
in  such  a  needless  departure  from  historic  truth.  We  will  not  deny 
that  the  historical  might  have  more  moral  worth  than  the  poetical 
Egmont.  But  had  we  had  the  real  Countess  Egmont  on  the 
stage  (though  as  admirable  as  Lady  Russell)  with  her  nine  orphan 
children,  as  they  were  soon  to  become,  we  confess  that  we  would 
rather  it  should  have  been  under  the  auspices  of  Kotzebue  or 
IfBand  than  of  Goethe. 

Volume  9th  consists  of  our  author's  three  most  elaborate  works 
appertaining  to  the  regular  drama,  and  at  the  same  lime,  they 
are  among  the  most  exquisite  and  polished  of  his  metrical  compo- 
sitions ;  the  Tphiijcnie  avf  Tauru,  Torqnaio  Tasso,  and  Die  na- 
ti'irliche  Tochler,  the  first  of  which  alone  has  acquired  celebrity 
out  of  Germany.  An  excellent  translation  has  rendered  it  acces- 
sible to  the  English  reader*. 

*  The  writer  of  these  remarks  would  deem  it  a  neglect  of  duty  were  he  to  omit 
BO  fair  an  opportunity  of  expressing  hit,  gratitude  to  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Nor. 
wicli,  who  first  opened  to  him  the  treasures  of  German  literature.  It  is  now  nearly 
forty  years  since  Mr.  Taylor's  excellent  articles  in  the  Ajipendices  to  the  Mont/Ug 
Hetieu;  and  his  admirable  translatiims  from  Burger,  Wieland,  and  (ioethe  gave  a 
direction  to  his  vague  studies,  and  turned  the  whole  cotirse  of  his  future  life. 
These  vari»»u8  writings  were  a  few  years  since  a)llected  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  an  '  Historic  Survey  of  (jerman  Poetry,'  on  which  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Eilinburgh  lievirw  for  March,  1K31,  written  in  the  bitterest 
spirit  of  that  mordacious  publication.  The  following  comments  are  such  as  ought 
not  tu  be  made  with  the  authority  of  a  collective  pronoun,  and  therefore  speaking 
individually,  I  say  that  I  entertain  high  respect  for  the  talents  of  the  reviewer, 
and  concur  in  most,  if  not  all  of  his  views  of  German  literature.  I  am  willing  to 
persuade  myself  that  the  spirit  of  the  writer  has  been  overpowered  by  the  spirit  of 
the  book.  Air.  T.  slates  with  honourable  frankness  and  simplicity  of  what  mate* 
rials  his  work  was  composed,  his  age,  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  he 
bad  been  iicparated  from  Germany,  &c.,  all  which  admissions  tlie  reviewer  makes 
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Its  purely  classical  character  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary reader  of  plays,    but  that  same  character  brought  it,  as  it 

the  text  of  a  diffuse  declamatory  attack  upon  the  author.  Now  I  cannot  defend 
Mr.  T.  Bfrainst  the  char;^  of  being  some  thirty  years  too  old  to  be  best  qualified 
to  give  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  German  literature.  This  i«,  or  very 
lately  was,  the  golden  age  of  that  literature.  When  Air.  Taylor  went  into  Ger- 
many, and  his  mind  was  most  susceptible  of  new  impressions,  Lessinpr  was  re- 
cently dead,  and  had  left  a  mighty  reputation — Wieland  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame — Goethe  at  the  commencement  of  his  glorious  career,  Mr.  T.  had  the  merit 
of  making  all  these  great  men  known  to  the  English  public.  lie  was  the  author  of 
the  very  best  translations  and  criticisms  of  that  period.  In  this  he  rendered  good 
■ervice  to  the  then  rising  generation.  Nor  ought  he  to  be  defrauded  of  the  thanks 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  for  what  he  actually  did,  because  he  has  not  also  done  more. 
It  may  l>e  admitted  that  Air.  T.  is  not  a  ta  hauteur,  as  the  French  used  to  say,  de  la 
revolution  on  modern  German  literature ;  but  there  is  not  a  more  idle,  pernicious, 
and  unjust  practice  in  criticism  than  the  dwelling  upon  what  a  writer  is  iu)t,  rather 
than  on  what  he  is.  Mr.  T.'s  unacquaintance  with  Tieck,  Novalis,  &c.  is  his  loss,  not 
his  crime.  And  when  it  is  objected  that  on  that  account  his  l>ook  has  not  the  com- 
pleteness it  should  have,  it  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  the  every-day  practice  of 
the  writers  of  literary  histories  and  summaries  not  to  include  living  authors. 
The  remark  made  iu  page  S06  on  Goethe's  critical  writings  is  singularly  applicable 
to  the  reviewer,  though  written  in  ignorance  of  the  article.  The  reviewer,  like 
myself,  reverences  Goethe  on  this  side  idolatry,  and  may  be  willing  to  profit  by 
his  excellent  characteristic  of  criticism,  which  may  be,  Goethe  says,  '  either  destruc- 
tive or  productive.'  '  The  destructive  criticism  is  very  easy,  for  you  have  only  to 
apply  a  standard  different  from  the  author,  and  he  is  sure  to  be  found  wanting.' 
Goethe,  in  the  reviewer's  place,  would  have  taken  care  to  show  what  Air.  T.  had  ac. 
ttially  done.  What  he  had  left  undone  would  have  been  sufficiently  apparent  by 
the  reviewer's  silence,  without  a  rhetorical  amplification  of  defects,  or  dwelling  on 
what  is  not.  There  are,  however,  more  serious  charges  against  the  reviewer,  which 
it  needed  not  the  singular  generosity  and  tolerant  spirit  of  Goethe  to  avoid.  A 
mere  vulgar  sense  of  justice  should  have  restrained  him  from  bringing  &  charge  of 
acientific  ohtcenity — a  very  intelligible  word,  in  relation  to  which  the  English  read- 
ing public  are  excessively  sensitive.  And  the  added  qualification,  perhaps  intended 
retraction  of  the  charge  is  by  no  means  intelligible.  In  the  popular  use  of  the 
word  we  do  not  believe  Mr.  T.  can  have  incurred  the  censure  :  least  of  all  ought 
the  reviewer  to  have  sought  to  enlist  all  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  against  a  man 
whom  he  professes  to  love^  by  insinuating  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  or, 
which  with  many  is  the  same  or  worse,  a  Unitarian  :  the  reviewer  repeatedly 
sneers  at  him  for  still  taking  an  interest  in  the  Trinitarian  question.  Be  this  ridi- 
culous or  not,  the  readers  of  the  Repository  will  not  consider  this  a  proof  of  folly, 
though  the  reviewer  may — the  injustice  lies  in  suffering  [such  peculiarities  of 
taste  and  distaste  to  influence  and  even  determine  the  judgment  given  of  a  writer. 
After  all,  had  the  reviewer  thought  proper  to  oppose  individually  his  personal 
opinions  to  Mr.  Taylor's,  though  I  should  have  still  been  offended  at  the  display  of 
unmerited  contempt,  ill  cloaked  by  incongruous  commendation,  I  must,  if  com- 
pelled to  take  part  in  the  controversy,  have  placed  myself  on  the  side  of  the  re- 
viewer. What  raised  more  particularly  my  displeasure  has  been,  that  this  obloquy 
is  poured  upon  Mr.  Taylor  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  most  unfit  of  all  vehi- 
cles for  displaying  the  standard  of  the  German  muses.  A  Catholic,  returning  from 
an  auto  da  fe,  at  which  the  faintest  attempt  at  religions  instruction  has  been  pu- 
nished with  death,  by  his  own  orders,  immediately  afterwards  raising  a  cry  of  de- 
rision and  scorn  against  half-way  reformers, — Anglican  Episcopalians,  for  instance, 
who  have  merely  corrected  practical  abuses,  and  retained  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  church,  resembles  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  reproaching  Air.  Taylor 
with  being  the  unworthy  advocate  of  German  literature.  Be  it  much  or  little.  Air. 
Taylor  has,  at  least,  done  something  to  make  that  literature  known  and  respected  in 
England  ;  more,  we  believe,  by  a  great  deal,  than  any  other  man  now  living.  And, 
in  the  mean  while,  no  one  periodical  work  has  contributed  so  much  to  retard  the 
progress  of  that  literature  as  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Until  within  a  few  years, 
contempt  has  been  as  uniformly  cast  on  all  the  great  men  of  Germany  in  the  Edin- 
burgh,  as  in  the  Quarterly  there  has  been  a  systematic  attack  upon  North  America. 
I  approve,  as  little  as  the  reviewer  does,  of  Air.  Taylor's  judgment  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy ;  but  it  is  egregiously  absurd,  on  that  account,  to  expose  him  to  cen- 
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were,  within  the  ken  of  the  professed  critic.  Goethe,  in  hii  Divan, 
excuses  Sir  W.  Jones  for  having  recommended  the  oriental  poetB 
to  the  notice  of  his  countrymen,  by  a  continued  comparison  of 
them  with  the  Greek  and  Koman  classics,  because,  he  remarks, 
the  English,  in  their  bigoted  attachment  to  the  only  literature 
they  studied  in  their  youth,  were  in  that  way  made,  and  by  no 
other  means  could  be  made,  to  notice  foreign  poetry. 

It  is  more  or  less  the  same  in  other  countries.  The  French 
literati  have  indeed  satisfied  themselves  that  the  Greek  drama  has 
very  little  merit  beyond  that  of  having  given  rise  to  the  French ; 
and  Wilhelro  Schlegel,  in  his  attempt  to  show  the  superiority  of 
Euripides  over  Racine,  was,  in  their  eyes,  n.  lunatic  or  a  bias* 
phemer.  But  in  France,  as  well  as  England,  the  Iphigenia  was 
at  least  honoured  with  being  read.  However  our  Oxonians  and 
Cambridgemen  might  look  down  with  contempt  on  any  poem  in 
high  Dutch,  yet  a  tragedy  on  the  Greek  model  had  a  right  to 
have  its  pretensions  examined.  We  believe  the  adjudication  has 
been  as  equitable  as  could  be  expected,  in  a  case  in  which  all  the 
prepossessions  have  been  on  one  side  *.    Mr.  Taylor's  translation 

■lire  in  the  Edinburgh  Revirw ;  nince  that  Judnnent  It  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  arowikl  opinion  of  all  the  writera  in,  and  alntoat  all  the  readen  of  the  £diM> 
burgh  Review,  1  nhoiild  not  in  the  leait  have  disapproved  of  the  reviewer's  calliaf 
Mr.  Taylor  a  Philiiline,  according  to  the  explanation  of  that  word  in  page  297i 
provided  the  reviewer  had  talcen  rare  to  let  hi*  f(entle  readers  understand  that  each 
and  every  of  them  are  hIso  I'hiiistines  t  this  Ix^infr  the  received  denomination  hy 
which  each  little  knot  of  partisans  characU-rist^  all  the  rest  of  tlie  «-orld,  and  by 
which,  as  every  body  has  a  right  to  use  it,  no  one  i*  ever  oflfended.  Till  rerj'  lately, 
Mr.  Taylor  was  the  only  personin  England  who  had  done  justice  and  honor  to  Goethe. 
Nevertheless,  I  own  that  I  have  htiig  thought  Mr.  Taylor  by  no  means  dniy  aware 
of  his  transcendent  excellence ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Uiis  is  the  secret  cause  of 
his  reviewer's  ill-will  towards  him,  but  that  ilUwill  might,  with  more  propriety, 
have  been  shown  anywhere  than  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  the  great  man 
has  been  treated  with  more  contempt  than  in  any  other  Kngli»h  IkmiIc,  until  the 
Ms's  kick  was  recently  given  by  Mr  JefTrey'swortliy  compeer,  Mr. I'nifessur  Wilson, 
the  Kditor  of  U/ackwvod,  according  to  whom,  Goethe  is  little  l>etter  than  a  contemp- 
tible bufFoon,  hardly  wortliy  to  write  melodramas  for  the  Cobourg  or  Sadler's  Wells. 

Thanks,  I  believe,  to  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Taylor,  this  has  now  ceased  in  the 
Edinburgh  :  I  rejoic«  at  it ;  for,  as  Goethe  says,  *  in  this  world  there  are  so  few 
voice*,  and  so  many  echoes.'  And  the  quarterly  voice  from  the  North  has  nuire 
ec]io<>i>  than  nny  of  those  which  arc  periodically  heard  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  decorum 
I  should  hiivu  been  quite  as  well  pleased  had  the  change  tteen  less  violent  and 
abrupt,  llyperliolical  eulogy  needed  not  to  have  followed  so  immediately  on  un- 
measured contempt;  and  1  was  sorry  to  witness,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  compromise, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Taylor  :  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  could  not,  at  length, 
make  the  amende  honorable  to  the  genius  of  German  literature,  to  whom  it  was 
about  at  last  to  do  justice,  after  a  long-continued  habit  of  contimiely,  without  per- 
sisting in  that  contumely  towards  the  earliest  and  oldest  friend  of  that  literature. 

*  We  recollect  hearing,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Barbauld  declare  her  pre- 
ference of  Goethe's  Iphigenie  over  every  one  of  the  Greek  tragedies — a  higher 
authority  could  not  easily  be  found.  The  taste  of  Mrs.  Barbuuld  was  only  too  ex- 
quisite and  fastidious.  It  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  her  own  productive 
powers.  Her  prose  writings,  especially,  are  gems  in  literature  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  repine  at  their  being  few  and  i>mall.  Kich  as  we  are  in 
didactic  and  a)ntroversial  writings,  we  should  Hud  it  difficult  to  point  out  worlds 
of  equal  perfection  with  the  Tliouglits  on  Devotional  Taste,  (the  spirit  of  Priestley 
will  pardon  us")  the  '  Sins  of  the  Government,  Sins  of  the  Nation,'  the  '  Defence 
of  Social  Worsbip,'  and  that  golden  tract,  the  '  £sMy  on  iaoontiitent  Sxpyctatiuni,' 
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will  enable  our  readers  to  make  the  comparison  for  themselves  ; 
what  follows  may  serve  to  show  the  point  of  view  whence  the 
comparison  should  be  made. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris  was  written  originally  in  prose,  and  then 
laboriously  versified.  The  manuscript  was  taken  by  him  into  Italy, 
and  there  it  underwent  the  last  corrections.  There  is  a  report  in 
Rome  that  Goethe  wrote  it  in  the  Borghese  gardens ;  he  himself 

tells  us  that  being  once  in  the  church  of  St.  Agatha  at 

he  was  so  captivated  by  the  stillness  and  solemn  beauty  of  the 
spot,  that  he  resolved  to  bring  his  Iphigenia  into  the  church,  and 
reperuse  it  there,  '  that  it  might  not  contain  a  line  which  the  saint 
herself  would  not  sanction  by  her  approbation.'  We  lately  read 
this  anecdote  with  great  delight,  because,  on  our  first  perusal  of  the 
tragedy,  it  appeared  to  us  that  one  of  its  characteristic  excellences 
lies  in  its  being  the  successful  solution  of  a  problem  by  no  means 
easy — harmoniously  to  combine  the  purity  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter with  the  cool  heroism  in  the  females,  and  the  incidents  of 
the  Greek  mythology.  Iphigenia  is  no  less  a  schone  scale  (a  beau- 
tiful soul)  than  Goethe's  pious  friend  Fraiilein  Klettenberg  herself, 
(see  p.  294  ;)  and  may  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  among  the  most  perfect  poetical  representations  of 
the  female  character.  Goethe  has,  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose, 
thus  modified  the  classical  fable,  which  our  readers  will  find  in 
any  mythological  dictionary.  Iphigenia,  the  priestess  of  Tauris, 
is  pressed  by  the  king  Thoas  to  become  his  queen.  To  divert  him 
from  his  unwelcome  suit,  she  relates  the  sad  history  of  her  family, 
and  opposes  her  sacred  character  to  his  will.  In  that  character 
she  is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar  the  two  captive  strangers, 
her  brother  Orestes  and  his  friend  Pylades.  Perceiving  thetn  to 
be  Greeks,  she  inquires  concerning  her  family,  and  the  recogni- 
tion follows.  But  in  this,  the  modern  poet  has  varied  from  the 
ancient  tale;  that  Iphigenia,  when  urged  to  escape  with  the  statue 
of  Apollo,  which  Orestes  came  to  bear  away,  refuses  to  be 
guilty  of  treachery  towards  her  benefactor.  With  his  consent  they 
depart ;  and  the  recovery  of  Orestes  from  his  madness,  proves 
that  in  the  lost  sister  was  meant  by  the  oracle,  not  the  statue  of 
Diana,  the  sister  of  the  god,  but  the  sister  of  the  sufferer,  the 
priestess  Iphigenia.  Goethe  imitates,  we  should  rather  say 
emulates,  the  ancients  in  the  store  of  wisdom  scattered  profusely 
in  every  part  of  the  dialogue,  and  in  the  pathetic  representation  of 
the  madness  of  Orestes.  The  odes  may  challenge  a  comparison  (the 
song  of  the  Parcae,  for  instance,  in  the  fourth  act)  with  the  sub- 
limest  choral  poetry  of  the  Greek  lyrical  drama. 

We  should  recommend  to  the  student  of  German  literature,  who 
has  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  and  does  not  feel 
himself  rewarded  by  the  perusal  of  this  work,  to  abandon  his  pur- 
suit, and  to  devote  himself  to  mathematics,  the  course  of  exchange, 
or  the  practice  of  the  courts. 
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No  one  who  has  a  comfortable  and  abiding  sense  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  all  existing  institutions, — who  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  'the  poor  must  be  always  with  us;'  that  *  igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  obedience  ;*  that  *  innovations  are  ever  to 
be  dreaded  as  dangerous ;' — no  such  person,  we  say,  dreams  of 
doubting  the  great  and  simple  fact,  that  co-operation  is  folly,  in- 
fidelity, and  flat  rebellion ;  or  that  co-operators  are  downright 
dreamers  and  impertinent  disturbers; — nay,  perhaps  actual 
atheists,  Socinians,  and  levellers,  to  boot.  There  are,  however, 
persons  extant  who,  feeling  less  and  still  lessening  veneration  for 
the  beatitude  of  the  good  old  times,  venture  coolly  to  examine 
theories  and  principles,  though  ever  so  new  and  strange.  Not, 
on  the  one  hand,  for  instance,  believing  in  Robert  Owen,  nor,  oa 
the  other  hand,  holding  that  a  co-operative  community  must  be 
ridiculous,  because  the  configuration  of  its  residence  is  supposed 
lobe  quadrangular; — that  it  must  be  essentially  impracticable, 
intolerable,  and  inconsistent  with  individual  comfort,  because  its 
housework  is  assisted  by  the  perfection  of  mechanical  and  chemi' 
cal  science,  and  because  its  dinner  parties  are  large; — they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proposed  state  of  society,  as 
prescribed  by  writers  on  co-operation,  more  or  less  modified  by 
circumstances,  is  actually  practicable;  and  that  it  would  greatly 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  very  many  who  now  'groan  and  sweat 
under  the  weary  yoke'  of  institutions  in  whose  formation  they  had 
no  share,  of  circumstances  which  are  daily  pressing  them  more  and 
more  nearly  to  a  prostrate  position.  The  ironworkers  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Messrs.  Bernard  and  Wallace  f,  who  could  not  aflbrd  to 
starve,  and  who  foolishly  thought  they  could  destroy  competition 
by  shattering  machinery; — the  Nortons  of  the  pleasant  village  of 
Brooke,  who  discovered,  by  bitter  experience,  and  acknowledged, 
with  groanings  that  could  not  be  uttered,  that  henceforth  there 
must  be  no  agricultural  gradations  between  the  wealthy  cultivator 
and  the  tlay  labourer; — those  who  read,  with  a  melancholy  and 
despairing  smile,  the  sage  advice  of  the  '  Working-man's  Compa- 
nion,' to  become  capitalists,  and  go  out  of  the  labour-market;^ 
all  these,  as  some  think,  may  find  in  co-operation  abetter  remedy 
for  their  woes,  than  either  rioting  or  savings  banks. 

*  Proceeilings  of  the  Third  Co-operative  Conpjress,  held  in  London,  and  compoMd 
of  Dele);ates  from  the  Co-operative  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  on  tho 
23rd  of  April,  18J2,  and  the  six  following  days.  (Pp.  136.)  Strange,  Paternoster 
Row,  London. 

The  Co-operator;  in  numbers,  1828-9,     Sickelmore,  Brighton. 

Practical  Directions  for  the  speedy  and  economical  Kstablishment  of  CommunitiM 
on  the  Principles  of  mutual  Co-operation.  By  W.  Thompson.  (Pp.  276.)  Strange, 
London. 

i  Vide  The  UUl  and  the  VaUey.    By  Harriet  Martiaeau. 
No.  08.  2  P 
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We  had  ourselves  hedged  our  minds  round  about  with  the  seven- 
fold shield,  fabricated  by  misinformation,  and  fastened  on  by  pre- 
judice. We  ridiculed,  as  became  our  truly  respectable  condition  in 
life,  the  notion  of  living  without  masters  or  servants  ;  we  talked, 
with  easy  volubility,  of  equalized  intellects  and  community  of 
wives ;  and  we  were  accustomed,  at  proper  intervals,  to  retail,  in  the 
true  Copperas  style,  our  routine  jokes  about  the  plethoric  indo- 
lence to  be  produced  by  communities ;  and  about  dukes  and 
dustmen,  marchionesses  and  milk-maidens  *  living  together,  work- 
ing their  quarter  of  an  hour  a  day,  systematized  into  equality  and 
parallelogrammed  into  concord  *.'  There  is,  however,  a  time  for 
all  things ;  and  when  we  read  such  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  as  that  presented  by  Dr.  Kay,  of  Manchester, 
— when  we  see,  amidst  all  the  whirl,  and  bustle,  and  fever  of  ex- 
citement, which  the  commercial  world  exhibits,  the  difficulties 
which  persons  in  the  happy  middle  ranks  find  in  directing  their  sons 
to  any  pursuit  which  is  not  pre-occupied  to  excess  ; — when  we 
consider  the  reduced  profits  of  the  masters,  bolstered  up  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  sadly  reduced  wages  of  the  workers,  and  by  the 
pernicious  alchemy  which  coins  the  blood  and  spirits  of  hapless  and 
joyless  infancy^  into  the  odd  halfpence  and  farthings; — when  we 
perceive,  through  the  whole  band  and  chorus  of  society,  a  grand, 
resistless,  and  prevalent  thorough-bass  of  present  discontent,  and 
painful  anticipation,  we  incline  to  the  imagination  that  there  is 
something  in  our  existing  predicament  which  ought  to  be  changed. 
When  we  see  the  working-classes  energetically  bent  on  effecting  or 
at  least  attempting,  their  emancipation,  by  the  peaceable  exercise 
of  economy  and  sobriety,  assisted  by  mental  and  moral  cultivation, 
we  are  disposed  to  quit  our  laughter  and  to  drop  our  jokes,  new  and 
excellent  as  they  are,  and  seriously  to  ask,  '  What  may  these  things 
mean  ? ' — When,  too,  we  see  and  hear  that  delegates  from  asso- 
ciated bodies  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  bringing  voices  from  the 
four  winds,  to  meet  in  grave  congress  at  Manchester  or  at  Birming- 
ham, in  London  or  Liverpool,  reporting  the  actual  existence  of 
several  hundreds  of  such  co-operative  societies,  we  almost  doubt 
the  propriety  of  hinting  or  paragraphing  off  the  question  any 
longer,  and  begin  to  think  that  it  is  time  we  knew  and  told  some- 
thing about  the  matter. 

We  might  have  made  our  list  of  co-operative  works  a  page  in 
lisngth,  for  the  quantity  of  cheap  information  on  this  subject  is 
very  great,  but  it  were  vain  to  attempt  the  notice  of  such  a  host. 
We  are,  therefore,  content  with  a  few.  The  first  we  chose,  as 
fairly  expecting  it  to  contain  an  aggregate  account  of  the  state  of 
co-operation,  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting — the  others  we  may 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  in  the  course  of  our  remarks. 

*  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Jan.  1 832,  p.  2. 

f  See  lliu  narratives  and  statements  by  Mr.  Oastler,  of  Leeds,  as  quoted  in  the 
newspapers. 
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To  begin  then  at  the  beginning.  Let  us  ask  what  is  the  present 
state  of  societ),  about  which  such  heavy  complaints  are  made, 
and  whose  defects  call  on  thousands  to  co-operate  for  their  remo- 
val. The  answer  shall  be  taken  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
(Dec.  l«3l.    Art.  on  Schlegel  and  Hope,  p.  367.) 

*  How  much  among  us  may  be  likened  to  a  whited  sepulchre; 
outwardly  all  pomp  and  strength,  but  inwardly  full  of  horror  and 
despair,  nn<l  dead  men's  bones! — Iron  highways,  with  their  wains 
fire-winged,  are  uniting  all  ends  of  the  firm  land.  Quays  besides 
"with  their  innumerable  stately  fleets,  tame  the  ocean  into  a  pliant 
bearer  of  burdens.  Labour's  thousand  arms  of  sinew  and  of 
metal,  all-conquering  everywhere,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
to  the  depths  of  the  mine  and  the  caverns  of  the  sea,  ply  unceas- 
ingly for  the  service  of  man, — Yet  Man  rkmains  unserved  .... 
He  has  subdued  this  planet,  his  habitation  and  inheritance,  yet 
reaps  no  profit  from  the  victory.  Sad  to  look  upon,  in  the 
highest  stage  of  civilization,  nine^tenths  of  mankind  mutt  struggle 
in  the  lowest  battle  of  savage,  or  even  animal  man, — the  battle 
against  famine.  Countries  are  rich,  prosperous  in  all  manner 
of  increase  beyond  example,  but  the  men  of  those  countries  are 
needier  than  ever.  The  rule,  sic  vos  nan  vobis^  never  altogether  to  be 
got  rid  of  in  man's  industry,  now  presses  with  such  incubus-weight, 
that  industry  must  shake  it  off,  or  be  utterly  strangled  under  it; 
nnd,  alas !  can  as  yet  but  gasp  and  rave,  and  aimlessly  struggle, 
like  one  in  the  final  deliration.  Thus,  change,  or  the  irresistible 
approach  of  change,  is  manifpsl  every  tohere.^ 

So,  then,  wc  are  but  badly  off!  '  Man  is  unserved,'  and  'change 
is  inevitable' — a  change,  of  course,  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers — of 
the  people,  the  mass,  the  *  nine-tenths,'  the  producing  classes. 
In  fact,  the  dismal  sentence,  *  sic  vos  non  vobis,'  must  be  got  rid 
of,  and  the  industrious  bees  must  be  permitted  to  work  for  them- 
selves, if  they  can. 

A  change!  That  is,  there  is  in  the  state  of  society,  as  at  present 
constituted,  something  which  must  be  met  by  some  decided  and 
decisive  remedy.  Who  has  svipgested  this  remedy,  this  change  ? 
Is  it  emigration  ?  Is  it  the  Relbrm  Bill  ?  Is  it  the  reduction  of 
taxes  ?  The  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  ?  Since,  however,  a  change 
is  necessary,  let  us  not  be  too  excessively  sarcastic  on  any  pro- 
posed i)lan.  Something  good  may  be  elicited  where  we  least  ex- 
pect it ;  and  if  the  change  can  be  in  any  way  effected  without 
damage  to  the  wealthy  classes,  the  better.  But  what  change  ? 
Has  government  been  appealed  to  ? — Yes,  pretty  often.  And  with 
effect  ? — '  I  wish  to  heaven,'  says  Sir  R.  Peel,  *  I  wish  the 
people  would  take  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands.'  And  why 
did  he  so  ejaculate  ?  Because  he  felt  bitterly  how  little  a  govern- 
ment could  do  when  'nine-tenths'  of  its  nation's  numbers  were 
*  battlin<^  against  famine.'  What  change  ?  When  competition 
attacks  Uie  rich,  we  hear  not  a  little  about  *  vested  rights.'     Now, 
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if  such  things  ever  existed,  surely  they  are  the  possessions  of  a 
man  in  his  life  and  comforts ;  and  if  society  becomes  so  very 
clever  as  to  dispense  with  human  labour,  to  the  extent  of  starving 
the  labourer,  the  latter  has  a  fair  cause  to  go  to  parliament  for 
compensation,  on  the  score  of  his  vested  rights — his  property,  his 
life  and  comforts  being  invaded.  What  then  ?  Shall  the  rich,  the 
one-tenth,  part  with  their  money,  and  voluntarily  mulct  themselves 
of  all  above  their  moderate  expenditure,  to  feed  and  clothe  a 
population  idle  because  its  work  is  better  and  more  cheaply  done 
by  machinery  ?  Scarcely  will  that  thought  be  entertained.  Better 
snould  we  all  turn  out,  beat  our  threshing-machines  into  wheelbar- 
rows and  flail  handles,  and  run  our  power-looms  into  knockers  and 
hollow-wares.  Shall  we,  however,  not  do  all  we  can  to  meet  the 
evil,  by  increasing  our  eleemosynary  establishments,  and  give, 
without  stint  or  measure,  our  annual  guineas  to  the  daily-started 
new  phases  of  charity  ?  Alas  !  poor  is  the  assistance,  after  all,  to 
be  rendered  by  such  institutions.  Powerful  for  health,  for  morals, 
for  education  ; — failures  when  the  actual  support  of  myriads  is  to 
be  effected.  '  I  have  walked  six  times  to  Manchester  before  I 
could  get  this  bit  of  work  ;  in  all,  eighty-four  miles  ; — it  will  take 
me  seventy-six  hours  (a  decent  week's  work)  to  weave  it,  and  my 
net  pay,  after  all,  will  be  seven  shillings.^  This  is  given  in  a  penny 
pamphlet,  now  before  us,  as  a  fact.  If  fact  to  one,  it  is  fact  to  thou- 
sands.— Again,  What  change  ?  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  is 
an  undesirable,  and,  we  will  assert,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  intention 
of  the  Creator  and  former  of  our  bodies  and  spirits,  an  unnecessary 
state  of  things.  The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  perambulating  the 
streets  of  Athens,  observed  an  altar  inscribed  •  to  the  unknown 
Ood.'  This  was  the  acknowledgment  of  human  reason  that  there 
was  something  still  incomplete  in  its  best  theory  of  providence ; 
some  knowledge  yet  to  be  sighed  for.  And  some  political  econo- 
mists will  not  see  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  constitution 
of  society, — a  revolution  unconnected  with  political  movements. 
*  They  gasp  and  rave,'  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  says,  ^  and  aim- 
lessly struggle,'  because  they  will  not  discard  their  prejudices ; 
they  will  not  see  that  it  is  a  Change  that  is  demanded.  Dr. 
King  of  Brighton,  the  author  of  the  '  Co-operator,^  has  boldly 
preached  the  desired  change.  He  heads  one  of  his  chapters  thus  : 
— *  Co-operation  is  the  unknown  object  which  the  benevolent  part 
of  mankind  have  always  been  in  search  of,  for  the  improvement 
of  their  fellow-creatures.'  The  principle  of  co-operation,  says  the 
Doctor,  is,  'Sirs,  ye  are  brethren  ; '  its  spirit  is,  love  to  all ;  its 
action  is  going  about  doing  good  ;  its  result,  happiness. 

But  hold  !  the  industrious  classes  are  already  not  void  of  al- 
leged friends ;  the  '  working  man'  has  his  'companion'  and  adviser 
in  the  diffusers  of  useful  knowledge ;  the  chartered  body  of  the 
noble,  the  learned,  and  the  benevolent.  What  say  these  instruc- 
tors?    ^  Your  commodity,  ^a6our,  is  at  a  discount,  machinery  has 
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depreciated  its  value;  has  caused,' a  glut  in  the  market;  what 
then  ?  Become  Capitalists  !  do  not  combine  to  raise  wages,  but 
go  out  of  the  maricet,  till  labour  shall  again  bear  a  premium.^ 
Good.  The  working  classes  desire  nothing  better  than  to  write 
themselves  capitalists.  But  alas  for  them,  if  they  have  no  more 
efficient  guide  than  the  *  Working-man's  Companion.'  Excellent 
as  is  its  intention,  various  and  elevating  as  is  its  information,  its 
conclusions  are  weak  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  highest  degree. 
Let  us  then  see  what  the  working  men  can  do  by  their  own  com- 
bined efforts.  And  shall  it  be  said  that  these  efforts  are  injurious, 
or  opposed  to  the  well-being  of  society  ?  Scarcely ;  inasmuch  as 
they  imply  attention  to  economy*  improved  moral  conduct,  and 
advanced  mental  cultivation.  Are  they  a  subject  for  ridicule? 
Scarcely ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  intended  to  effect  what  govern- 
ments and  wealthy  individuals  have  failed  to  produce. 

It  appears  then  by  the  *  Report  of  the  Congress'  before  us,  or 
rather  by  the  statistical  table  thereto  ap{)ended,  that  there 
exirsts  one  co-operative  society  of  2*.)  members,  established 
two  years,  whose  capital  is  nearly  2(K)/.  and  whose  entire  number 
is  already  employed  in  working  for  their  united  profit.  Another  of 
300()  members,  capital  40(X)/.,  gives  employment  to  150  of  its 
members,  who  reside  in  a  species  of  community  on  an  estate  for 
which  they  pay  rent  6(M)/.  per  annum.  A  third,  of  three  years' 
standing,  consists  of  150  members,  capital  300/. — a  fourth,  two 
years  old,  140  members,  capital  250/..  nearly  all  working  for 
common  profit ; — a  fifth,  three  years  old,  40  members,  capital 
.330/.,  many  employed,  and  so  on.  Many  of  these  societies  have 
schools  and  libraries,  and  arc  fast  advancing  in  the  formation  of 
institutions  and  arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  their  commo- 
dities, one  with  another. 

We  further  find  (Report,  pp.  85  and  108)  that  it  is  resolved 
speedily  to  establish  a  co-operative  community  as  a  sample  or  trial. 
How? — namely,  by  the  advances  from  one  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred societies,  of  the  sum  of  30/.  each,  as  capital  or  outfit  for  a 
single  member  from  each  society.  Land  to  be  taken,  dwellings 
erected,  and  cultivation  and  manufactures  to  proceed  Avith  all  pos- 
sible rapidity,  on  plans  laid  down  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Cork — 
no  dreamer  he.  It  also  appears  that  Mr.  Vandeleur,  a  benevo- 
lent gentleman  of  Clare,  in  Ireland,  and  last  year  high  sheriff 
of  that  county,  has,  on  a  farm  of  his  own,  of  6(K)  acres,  effected 
to  a  certain  degree  the  beneficial  establishment  of  such  a  commu- 
nity, in  which  after  twelve  months  occupation  and  well-directed 
labour,  *  each  for  each  and  for  all,'  the  members  have  realized 
and  continue  to  realize  sufficient  to  keep  themselves  comfortably 
clad  and  fed,  and  have  abundant  leisure  for  mental  cultivation  j 
that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  abjured  by  common  consent 
{Potheen  forsaken  by  Paddy!) ;  that  quarrels  are  unknown  and  es- 
*  Workiug  Man's  Cotnpauioa. 
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chewed,  immorality  checked  and  kept  in  abeyance,  and  '  Terry- 
alts'  and  *  Whitefeet'  and  '  Blackfeef  rendered  docile  and  indus- 
trious,— to  the  wonder  and  dehght  of  the  canny  and  cautious  Scot, 
tvho  erected  a  threshing  machine  for  this  thriving  community,  glad 
enough  and  willing  enough  to  save  their  labour  by  using  machines 
of  their  own. 

We  have  heard  sneerers  and  ill-informed  talkers  say  of  the  co- 
operative system,  that  it  is  regardless  of  the  truest  principles  of 
political  economy.  But  a  co-operative  community  must  thrive 
by  the  joint  operation  of  Labour,  assisted  by  machinery,  and  by 
the  judicious  division  of  its  powers;  by  gradually  accumulating 
Capital,  the  *  stored-up  surplus'  of  former  labour ;  and  by  a  mu- 
tually profitable  course  of  exchanges  with  other  bodies  or  with 
individuals.  Your  '  Working  Man's  Companion,'  in  his  last  pub- 
lication, *  The  Rights  of  Industry,'  properly  and  tersely  calls  a 
co-operative  community  •  a  large  partnership.'  It  is  so. — And 
the  considerable  interest  that  the  Firm  will  have  in  the  national 
prosperity,  will  be  its  best  security  against  any  attemjjt  to  injure 
or  subvert  the  existing  institutions  of  profit  and  capital. 

Such  then,  or  something  like  this,  is  the  present  state  of  co- 
operation in  this  country.  Its  perfection  is  looked  to  by  thou- 
sands, as  the  great,  the  inevitable  •  change' — '  The  change  from 
error  and  misery  to  truth  and  happiness.'  Man  is  unskuvkd. 
Neither  the  government,  nor  the  wealthy,  nor  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society,  have  evinced  the  power  to  serve  the  suffering  nine- 
tenths,  nor  are  the  capitalists  themselves,  that  we  can  discern, 
much  better  off,  for  the  starvation  of  the  labourers.  They  in- 
crease their  fixed  capital;  they  double  and  quadruple  their  pro- 
ductive powers,  they  glut  their  markets,  and  they  lack  consumers. 
Let  CO  operative  communities  be  established,  and  they  will  create 
a  nation  of  consumers.  Man  is  unserved.  He  must  serve 
himself  by  his  own  intelligence  and  industry,  assisted  by  the 
known  surprising  effects  of  division  of  labour,  and  of  exertions 
in  large  masses. 

Miss  Martineau  writes  to  prove  that  labour  is  respectable.  She 
is  right,  supposing  all  to  be  labourers  ;  as  in  the  *  wilds'  of  Africa  ; 
as  in  a  co-operative  community.  She  goes  on  to  show  by  sequent 
narratives  that  competition  and  machinery  may  co-exist  with  starva- 
tion. This,  alas  I  is  too  true.  She  further  on  lauds  Norfolk  farms 
of  2000  acres,  and  exhibits  her  Nortons  and  Walters  to  explain 
how  much  better  it  were  that  small  farms  should  be  absorbed  into 
the  large  ones  ;  sinking  the  small  farmer  into  the  labourer,  '  with 
good  wages.'  Could  she  only  have  shewed  the  odd  nook  of  British 
ground  where  the  agricultural  labourer  can  still  earn  good  wages, 
it  were  well.  Yet  must  she  be  heedful,  for  the  secret  once  told, 
we  will  wager  our  best  steel  pen  that,  be  it  at  the  Lizard,  at  John 
o'Groat's  house,  or  in  some  unimagined  El  Dorado  in  the  centre 
of  Dartmoor  or  Chatmoss,  it  will  soon  be  completely  ruined  by 
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*  over-population.'  The  value  of  labour  will  fall,  because  the 
supply  will  be  greater  than  the  demand,  and  the  hapless  and  asto- 
nished im-migrants  will  be  half  supported  by  parish  pay,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  usage  of  agricultural  districts. 

The  times  are  altered  ;  we  have  machinery.  We  have  the 
steam-engine  ;  and  this  last  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
gradual  revolution  of  the  last  fifty  years ;  which  calls  so  loudly 
for  change.  Large  capitals,  and  large  farms,  however,  are  good 
things  for  the  work-people  as  well  as  for  the  masters.  Let  then 
the  proprietors,  the  workers  of  such  capitals,  instead  of  two  or 
three,  be  two  or  three  hundreds,  labouring  each  for  all,  himself 
included  ;  and  then  their  profits  will  obviously  produce  and  dilFuse 
a  greater  sura  of  happiness  than  if  they  were  accumulated  by  the 
two  or  three — Ajid  this  i«  Co-operation. 

What,  then,  arc  your  objections  against  this  proposed  system, 
good  Sir, — or  yours^-or  yours  ?  Our  lives  on  it,  they  are  re- 
ducible, iti  some  way,  to  the  selfish  principle.  You  are  masters, 
and  you  like  not  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  your  workmen 
being  their  own  masters  *.  You  have  a  lurking  pleasure  in  talk- 
ing of  the  '  lower  classes,'  and  of  their  dependence  on,  and 
gratitude  to  the  *  upper,'  yourself  being  always  one  of  the  upper 
classes.  But  tell  us,  good  objector,  did  your  grandfather,  whom 
some  of  the  seniors  about  you  may  recollect,  fifty  years  ago,  ea« 
circled  by  his  leathern  apron,  and  singing  to  the  buzz  of  his 
lathe ;— did  your  grandfather,  we  say,  as  one  of  the  lower  classes, 
so  recognise  and  delight  in  his  dependence  on,  and  connexion 
with  his  master,  of  the  upper,  as  to  induce  him  one  moment  to 
hesitate  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  when  he  felt  himself  able 
to  better  his  condition,  to  kick  off  his  leathern  apron,  roll  down  his 
soiled  shirt  sleeves,  and  attach  to  them  ruflles  of  costly  cambric  ? 

Now,  the  most  handy  and  careful  do  not,  cannot  save  ;  and 
larger  capitals  are  required  to  meet  the  charges  of  elaborate  ma- 
chinery, of  scientific  husbandry.  What  then  ?  The  working-classes 
have  a  right  to  accumulate  large  capitals,  and  to  form  large  part- 
nerships, if  they  can  ;  and  it  is  unhandsome  in  you  to  laugh  at 
their  efforts ; — it  is  unjust  to  thwart  or  scandalize  them.  Besides, 
depend  on  this,  whatever  the  working-classes,  as  a  hody^  effect, 
towards  improving  their  own  condition,  will  be,  in  fact,  so  much 
done  towards  the  general  improvement  of  all.  Doubt  not,  fear 
not. — Co-operators,  some  have  said,  are  levellers.  It  is  true : 
but  then,  they  level  by  raising  t/iemselves,  not  by  sinking  others. 

We  conclude  with  two  queries. 

Is  it  lawful  and  honourable  for  a  man,  master  or  labourer,  to 
endeavour,  by  honest  means,  to  better  his  condition  ? 

•  '  I  bi'g.m  with  formiii{jco-oner,itive  sociitics  in  Utica,  and  the  viewn look  with  the 
Yankees ;  but  many  startt-il  up  and  cried  out  infidelity  and  aerarianisui.  The  ven- 
ceunce  of  the  capitalists  was  wreaked  on  all  nvir  whom  they  had  the  least  iufluuiic«. 
Myself  and  two  otliers  were  thrown  out  of  employ  in  consequence  of  our  beiuj^  "  riag' 
luudurs." ' — ^Thus  writes  aii  euiigraut  workiug-inau  m  April  of  the  prcscut  year. 
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Is  it  lawful  and  honourable  for  such  a  man,  if  his  own  capital 
be  too  small,  to  form  with  others,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  a 
partnership,  or  joint-stock  company,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
proposed  work? 

The  affirmative  replies  will  scarcely  be  disputed  in  a  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  country. 

Then  is  co-operation  lawful  and  honourable. 


MIRABEAU* 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789,  characterised  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Fox  as  *  the  most  gigantic  monument  to  liberty  which  was  ever 
reared  by  the  genius  of  man,'  is  incontestably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  hitherto  recorded  in  the  history  of  human  society. 
The  victories  of  reason,  the  labours,  that  is,  and  the  success  of 
reformers  and  philosophers  from  Lecoq  and  Marcel,  Wickliff 
and  Luther,  to  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  prepared  the  way  for 
it ;  the  progress  of  information,  demonstrating  the  incompatibility 
of  old  institutions  with  newly  acquired  ideas  and  wants,  pro- 
duced an  universal  discontent,  and  it  was  ready  to  burst  forth 
when  any  accidental  circumstance,  financial  embarrassment,  or 
parliamentary  opposition,  should  favour  the  expression  of  public 
opinion,  the  developement  of  principles  and  the  excitement  of 
popular  feeling.  Social  revolutions  take  place  only  when  a  moral 
revolution  is  already  effected,  and  the  faults  of  the  existing  system 
are  brought  to  light  and  certified  by  experience.  The  profligacy 
of  the  noblesse  under  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.,  accele- 
rated the  epoch  of  political  and  moral  regeneration,  but  it  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  crisis — it  might  rather  be  called  its  pro{)hetic 
forerunner — it  was,  in  fact,  the  indication  of  a  gradual  revolution, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  the  three  last  centuries  in  the  feelings, 
opinions,  and  manners  of  the  nation — a  revolution  of  which  the 
year  1789  presented  the  magnificent  and  appalling  epitome.  A 
vague  instinct  directed  the  multitude,  and  the  generous  leaders 
who  were  capable  of  rousing  them  by  the  voice  or  the  pen.  All 
their  efforts  were  inspired  by  a  confused  presentiment  of  the  future 
destinies  of  nations,  and  of  the  incurable  vices  of  the  former 
system.  The  preference  of  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  over 
those  of  the  laborious  classes,  and  the  brutality  with  which  the 
latter  were  trodden  under  foot  by  a  proud  and  unproductive  nobi- 
lity, these  were  the  objects  which  the  people,  destitute  as  they 
■were  of  the  advantages  derived  from  moral  and  intellectual  acti- 
vity, kept  in  view  and  attacked  either  openly  or  covertly,  though 

*  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  par  M.  Dumont.  A  Translation  is  in  circulation,  but 
this  review  having  been  written  by  a  French  Correspondent  on  the  original,  we  in- 
sert it  as  transmitted.  A  much  more  interesting  book,  "Mirabeau's  Letters  (hiring  his 
residence  in  England,"  has  just  appeared,  but  too  late  for  our  ooticing  it  this  month. 
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without  method  and  without  the  power  of  distinctly  expressing 
their  grievances,  their  hostility,  and  their  condemnation. 

By  substituting  the  interest  of  the  many  for  the  interest  of  the 
few,  by  developing  the  intelligence  and  raising  the  dignity  of  man, 
the  French  Revolution  became  the  expression  of  a  truth  an- 
nounced by  Plato  in  his  treatise  on  laws.  *  We  do  not  bestow  the 
name  of  an  organised  government,'  says  that  great  man,  *  we  do 
not  call  those  laws  just  but  revolutionary,  where  government  is 
established  and  laws  ordained  not  for  the  common  good,  but  for 
the  advantage  of  a  few ;'  and  the  French  Revolution  rendered  to 
civilization  the  most  important  service  which  could  have  been  de- 
manded of  it,  by  adding  to  the  strength  and  worth  of  individual 
and  collective  man.  t 

The  crisis  was  tremendous,  it  is  true,  but,  considering  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  parties,  it  was  inevitable.  War  was  declared 
between  those  who  were  marching  courageously  to  the  conquest  of 
useful  truths,  in  the  paths  of  political  and  social  improvement, 
proposing  to  themselves  to  build  a  new  structure  upon  newly-dis- 
covered principles,  and  men  who  were  still  grovelling  with  love  and 
idolatry  around  the  forms  which  education  and  habit  and  private 
interest  had  consecrated  in  their  eyes.  Was  it  possible  that  such 
a  war  should  not  be  accompanied  with  deplorable  excesses  on  both 
sides  ? 

At  the  head  of  these  generous  innovators  was  Mirabeau,  who 
disclosed  his  inmost  soul  to  the  enemies  of  liberty  in  those  thun- 
dering words  of  unrivalled  eloquence :  *  When  the  last  of  the 
Gracchi  perished,'  said  Mirabeau,  *  he  took  a  handful  of  dust  and 
threw  it  towards  Heaven,  and  from  this  dust  sprang  Marius — Ma- 
rius,  who  was  less  illustrious  for  having  exterminated  the  Cimbri, 
than  for  having  overthrown  the  aristocracy  of  Rome.'  Popular 
like  Marius,  terrible  like  him  in  his  hatred  of  the  nobility  who  had 
insulted  him  ;  bold  enough  to  risk  any  measure  and  not  to  shrink 
from  any  of  its  consequences,  a  leader  of  a  party  and  a  politician, 
one  who  was  capable  of  originating  the  vast  conception  of  con- 
fining the  popular  torrent  to  its  limits,  and  re-establishing  the 
royal  authority  on  the  very  fragments  which  that  torrent  had  scat- 
tered around  it,  Mirabeau  was  a  prodigy  which  excited  universal 
attention.  The  cabinets  of  other  kingdoms  watched  with  fear 
the  progress  of  a  giant  whose  every  step  shook  nations,  and  France 
proclaimed  him  the  head  of  the  revolution  which  she  had  accom- 
plished. At  Mirabeau's  death  a  void  was  left  which  was  never 
after  filled  up,  and  the  Assembly,  deprived  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  never  found  his  successor.  Men  such  as  Mirabeau  are  rare, 
and  only  ap[>ear  at  long  intervals. 

Party  hatred  raged  for  a  long  time  after  the  death  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  and  held  up  to  view  the  prisoner  of  Vincennes, 
the  son  cursed  by  his  father,  and  the  profligate,  to  tarnish  the 
memory  of  the  tribune,  the  daring  orator,  the  thundering  mouth- 
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piece  of  a  delivered  people.  Party  hostilities  however  become 
extinct  with  those  who  cherish  them,  and  as  events  roll  on,  the 
merit  and  talent  of  those  concerned  in  them  ai*e  estimated  at  their 
true  vaUie.  The  era  of  justice,  of  restitution,  of  apotheosis  ar- 
rives. The  calumniated  heroes  of  the  revolution  are  considered 
with  more  impartiality,  and  whosoever  has  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  revolution  and  felt  the  immensity  of  the  new  destinies  which 
it  generated  for  mankind,  is  prepared  to  admire  in  Mirabeau  a 
great  man,  and  the  first  hero  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  egotism,  the  lukewarmness,  the  pusillani- 
mity of  those  who  now  guide  or  represent  their  fellow-citizens,  it 
is  exhilarating  to  contemplate  the  philanthropy  of  those  who  at  the 
risk  of  their  ease,  their  fortune,  and  their  liberty,  resisted  and 
struggled  to  the  last  against  the  enemies  of  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization. These  *  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau'  are  then  worthy  of 
notice ;  they  are  written  by  a  man  of  probity  who  lived  in  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  the  illustrious  orator,  and  who  presents  us 
with  his  Memoirs  to  make  us  feel  the  power,  the  greatness  of 
mind,  the  simplicity,  and  the  kindness  of  Mirabeau. 

The  results  of  the  revolution  are  evident  and  generally  known  ; 
so  also  are  many  of  the  principal  facts  which  marked  its  course  ; 
but  the  secret  influences  which  operated  upon,  and  modified  those 
facts,  have  not  been  sufficiently  exposed,  and  there  are  still  many 
mysteries  which  have  baffled  investigation.  The  springs  of  the 
plot  have  often  escaped  the  nicest  observation.  What  secret  ma- 
chinations !  What  crimes  whose  instigators  have  never  been  de- 
tected !  As  long  as  we  have  no  account  of  the  revolutionary  fac- 
tions, and  of  the  secret  agency  employed,  we  may  say  that  a 
history  of  the  French  Revolution  has  not  yet  appeared.  The 
author  of  the  '  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau'  depicts  with  great  local 
accuracy  a  succession  of  scenes  which  agitate,  surprise,  or  con- 
sole us.  He  describes  characters,  relates  facts,  which  the  dignity 
of  history  neglects,  but  which  are  precious  to  the  observer  and 
philosopher.  The  narrative  of  a  man  who  tells  without  art  what 
passed  under  his  own  eyes,  and  what  he  was  for  the  most  part 
concerned  in  (although  indirectly),  the  living  picture  which  he 
draws,  the  interest  which  he  throws  over  it,  his  very  partialities, 
are  instructive.  Men  such  as  Mr.  Dumont,  who  have  watched 
and  noted  the  events  as  they  took  place,  are  the  best  qualified  to 
provide  materials  for  history.  Observe  the  simplicity  and  truth 
with  which  he  sketches  the  operations  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Octo- 
ber. '  On  the  5th  we  dined  with  Servan  in  the  palace  called 
"  petites  Ecuries"  where  he  had  apartments  assigned  him  as  gover- 
nor of  the  pages.  We  saw  from  the  windows  which  overlooked  the 
square,  the  populace  of  Paris  arriving  in  crowds,  (he  Poissardes,* 
the  "  forts  de  la  Halle, "f  and  the  mob  all  clamouring  for   bread. 

*  Fish-women. 
f  Men  employed  in  unloading  the  carts  of  corn  and  other  provisions. 
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The  Flemish  Regiment  and  the  National  Guahl  of  Versaillei 
were  ranged  on  the  outside  of  the  great  and  of  the  little  court. 
There  was  some  commotion  going  on  that  we  could  not  exactly 
understand.  Mirabeau  was  not  long  with  us.  1  think  1  remem> 
her  that  he  did  not  dine  with  Servan.  Though  the  crowd  was 
great,  and  we  could  not  tell  what  might  happen,  we  walked  about 
everywhere  ;  we  saw  the  king's  carriages  in  the  back  streets,  and 
we  thought  that  the  royal  family  were  about  to  be  sent  off.  Whea 
I  was  tired  of  wandering  about,  I  went  to  the  Assembly ;  it  wai 
then  eight  o'clock,  and  the  scene  was  extraordinary ;  it  had  beea 
invaded  by  the  mob  with  whom  its  walls  were  filled,  the  galleries 
were  occupied  by  men  and  women  armed  with  halberts,  sticks, 
and  pikes.  When  we  had  penetrated  into  the  Assembly  where 
the  President  was  exerting  himself  in  vain  to  procure  order,  Mi- 
rabeau raised  his  commanding  voice  and  called  upon  the  President 
to  require  that  the  Assembly  should  be  respected,  and  that  the 
strangers  who  had  crowded  into  it  should  be  com{>elIed  to  with- 
draw. It  required  all  his  i>opularity  to  accomplish  the  object, 
but  gradually  the  mob  withdrew,  and  the  deputies  proceeded  tB 
deliberate  quietly  upon  some  branch  of  the  |)enul  code.  I  was  in 
the  gallery  where  there  was  a  poissarde  who  s|K>ke  with  au- 
thority, and  directed  the  operations  of  about  a  hundred  other 
women,  and  of  some  lads,  who  obeyed  her  orders  when  to  shout 
or  be  silent.  She  called  the  deputies  by  their  names  with  the 
greatest  familiarity,  and  shouted  out"Vvhois  that  8|>eaking?" 
'♦  Stop  that  chattering  fellow !"  •*  That  is  not  the  question,  what  we 
want  is  bread.  I>et  us  have  our  good  little  Mirabeau — we  waut  to 
hear  him."  p.  125. 

With  all  respect  to  the  deputies  who  composed  the  Assembly, 
this  poissarde  knew  better  than  they  did  what  they  ought  to  dis- 
cuss. Famine  was  then  decimating  the  people  as  it  has  again  in 
our  time,  and  then,  as  now,  the  representatives  of  the  agonised 
and  exasperated  people  were  discussing  the  Penal  Code,  or  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine,  whale-fishery,  or  what  not.  It  did  not 
occur  to  the  most  sagacious  of  the  Deputies  at  that  time,  (nor  does 
it  now,)  that  after  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  essential  thing 
was  an  union  of  popular  ameliorations  with  the  interests  of  pro- 
prietors, a  problem,  the  solution  of  which,  by  reviving  commerce, 
ogriculture,  manufactures,  and  every  description  of  industry, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  have  augmented  the  value  of  property, 
and  procured  employment  and  remuneration  for  the  labourer. 
Such  was  the  depth  of  meaning  of  the  good  poissarde's  exclama^ 
tion — '  That  is  not  the  question — what  we  want,  is  bread."'  In  the 
same  spirit  is  the  device  of  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons :  •  Live 
by  labour,  or  die  in  battle.'  The  same  causes  produce,  and  wiH 
always  produce,  the  same  effects.  Our  pnrliamentary  assemblies 
are  too  much  akin  to  the  Roman  senate,  when  it  deliberated,  under 
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the  most  critical  circumstances,  as  to  the  sauce  which  best  befitted 
a  turbot  with  which  the  emperor  had  presented  it. 

Mr.  Duraont's  best  title  to  celebrity,  and  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  friends  of  humanity,  is  that  he  laboured  with  admirable  acute- 
ness,  comprehension,  and  clearness,  in  the  revision  and  publica- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  death 
has  lately  deprived  his  country  of  the  greatest  jurisconsult  she 
ever  possessed.  Dumont  was  admirably  fitted  for  such  a  task  ; 
destitute  of  originality,  of  creative  or  persuasive  power,  his  mind 
was  sagacious,  comprehensive,  penetrating,  and  clear ;  and  he 
added  to  an  enlightened  good  sense  u  fund  of  erudition.  Such 
men  are  precious  as  the  friends  and  counsellors  of  bold,  impe- 
tuous, creative  talent. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  in  these  Memoirs  the  facility  with 
which  Mirabeau  laid  hold  of  men  of  all  descriptions,  guided 
them,  used  them  as  his  workmen,  fascinated  them,  and  carried 
them  into  the  immense  vortex  of  his  activity.  In  1784,  Du- 
mont had  occasion  to  meet  Mirabeau  in  London  ;  and  he  who 
was  afterwards  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  and  powerful 
man  of  his  time,  despised  and  obscure  as  he  then  was,  contrived 
to  enlist  in  his  service  men  of  literary  talent,  barristers,  and 
jurisconsults. 

In  1788  Dumont  again  saw  Mirabeau  at  Paris.  The  count  of 
Mirabeau  was  then  utterly  blasted  in  public  opinion  by  his  Avrit- 
ings,  his  adventures,  his  law-suits,  his  Bacchanalian  orgies.  He 
perceived  in  Dumont  extensive  information,  tact,  and  ductility, 
and  immediately  set  himself  to  work,  with  all  his  arts  of  seduc- 
tion, to  attach  him  to  his  interests.  Mirabeau  already  felt  him- 
self greater  than  his  reputation,  and  was  preparing  for  his  work. 
The  pure  and  simple  citizen  of  Geneva  became  the  friend  of  the 
profligate  count  of  Mirabeau,  as  he  was  already  of  Sir  S.  Ro- 
milly,  one  of  the  ornaments  and  the  glory  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  English  bar.  Dumont  assisted  Mirabeau  in  con- 
ducting the  '  Courrier  de  Provence  ;'  he  prepared,  he  arranged, 
he  condensed  legislative  questions,  sketched  the  plan  of  some  of 
the  speeches,  attended  the  assembly,  and  gave  excellent  abstracts 
of  them,  &c.  Certain  sensitive  reviewers  have  been  pleased  to 
put  themselves  in  a  rage  with  Dumont  for  the  share  which  he  has 
claimed  in  the  productions  of  the  celebrated  orator,  and  for  his 
assertion  that  he  composed  the  best  speeches  of  the  modern  De- 
mosthenes. The  good  Dumont  did  not  deserve  their  indignation  ; 
little  idea  had  he  of  depreciating  the  merits  of  his  friend,  and  it 
was  in  sincerity  of  soul  that  he  expressed  himself  as  follows: — 
•  Mirabeau  was  entitled  to  consider  himself  as  the  parent  of 
all  these  productions,  for  he  had  presided  over  the  execution  of 
them,  and  but  for  his  indefatigable  activity  they  would  never 
have  existed.'     Elsewhere,    he  adds,  *  when  1  have  worked  for 
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Mirabeau,  I  often  thought  that  I  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  an 
obscure  individual,  who  had  changed  his  children  at  nurse,  and 
introduced  them  into  a  great  family.* — p.  77. 

Referring  to  the  oration  on  bankruptcy,  in  which  Mirabeau  rose 
to  sublimity,  Dumont  says,  *  Those  who  heard  this  discourse  will 
never  forget  it ;  he  excited  such  a  sensation  of  terror,  that  his 
auditors  thought  they  saw  a  gulf  yawning  to  devour  them,  and 
heard  the  groans  of  those  it  had  swallowed.  The  effect  was  the 
more  striking,  as  this  speech  was  a  sudden  rejoinder  which  could 
not  be  prepared,  and  which  he  owed  entirely  to  his  own  resources.^ 
-—p.  70. 

what  but  the  loftiest  eloquence,  inspired  by  genius,  could  have 
dictated  to  Mirabeau  the  memorable  words  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Marquis  of  Dreuz  Brize,  Avhen  he  presented  himself,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  to  call  upon  the  Assembly  to  separate.  '  Go, 
tell  your  master  that  we  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
that  we  will  not  depart  unless  by  the  force  of  bayonets.'  The 
following  is  Dumont's  account  of  the  deplorable  blunder  of  the 
court,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  generalship  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois  (Charles  X.)  *  The  day  that  the  king  went  down  to  the 
Assembly,  I  was  at  the  palace  to  see  the  magnificent  procession. 
I  well  remember  the  lowering,  and  at  the  same  time  triumphant 
faces  of  many  who  came  to  the  castle  ;  they  wished  to  look  calm, 
but  their  emotion  was  evident,  in  spite  of  themselves.  The 
Comte  d'Artois  looked  proud,  the  king  mournful :  the  crowd  was 
great,  and  the  silence  profound.  When  the  king  got  into  his 
coach,  the  drums  were  heard,  and  there  was  a  clangor  of  different 
instruments,  but  not  one  shout  of  applause,  not  one  vive  le  rot. 
Fear  alone  restrained  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  ;  at  last  the 
vast  body  was  put  in  motion  ;  the  royal  household,  the  guards, 
the  officers  of  the  cavalry,  all  advanced  towards  the  hall  of  the 
States-General,  where  the  three  orders,  distrustful  of  one  another, 
were  awaiting,  in  mute  indignation,  the  result  of  this  important 
day.  Never  were  more  violent  antagonist  passions  contained  in 
the  same  walls.  The  "spectacle"  was  precisely  the  same  as  at 
the  opening  of  the  States-General,  but  what  a  difference  in  the 
feelings  !  The  first  was  a  national  fete,  the  revival  of  liberty ;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  pomp  which  had  before  charmed  the  eyes  now 
struck  the  people  with  terror ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  nobility,  the 
splendour  of  the  throne,  the  display  of  royal  pomp,  were  all  as  a 
funeral  procession.' — p.  65. 

What  is  going  on  at  this  day  in  the  political  world  appears  like 
the  repetition  of  the  course  of  events  so  faithfully  described  by 
Dumont,  the  same  acts  of  weakness,  the  same  of  ostentation  and 
of  folly,  the  same  discomfiture,  the  same  humiliation,  and  the 
same  popular  heroism. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dumont  are  distinguished  by  a  profound 
and  sincere  esteem  for  Mirabeau^  by  great  accuracy  as  to  facts, 
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and  by  great  intelligence  as  to  their  results  whenever  he  is  not 
blittded  by  his  passing  veneration  for  every  thing  English.  He  is 
for  ever  repeating  that  the  National  Assembly  ought  to  have 
adopted  the  English  Constitution,  -which  was  in  his  eyes  the  bea\i 
ideal  of  social  and  political  order,  and  he  tells  us,  in  the  midst  of 
his  ecstasies  about  this  loved  panacea,  with  the  most  attractive 
frankness, '  that  Brissot's  familiar  phrase  on  this  subject  was,  "  This 
is  what  ruined  England."  Sieyes,  Dupont,  Condorcet,  Garat, 
Roland,  Madame  Roland,  and  a  multitude  of  others  whom  I  have 
known,  entertained  the  same  opinion.* — p.  115. 

Some  members  of  the  Assembly,  who  were  fellow-countrymen 
of  M.  Dumont  and  Madame  de  Sta'el,  shared  in  his  error.     The 
latter,   carried  away  by  her  admiration  for  England,  and  by  her 
aifection  for  her  father,  could  see  (like  him)  no  other  safety  for 
France  than  the  adoption  of  the  English  system.     Her  brilliant 
imagination  threw  a  veil  over  all  its  defects;  and  she  especially 
blamed  the  Assembly  for  not  having  allowed  a  second  Chamber. 
Was  it  possible,  however,  that  an  association,  formed  to  recon- 
struct the  ruined  edifice  of  social  order,  should  build  it  from  the 
mouldering  scaffolding  of  the  English  Charter  of  1688,  covered 
as  it  was  with  the  rust  of  the  middle  ages.?     Why  should  France 
have  established,  on  such  a  basis,  a  species  of  Mammonocracy,  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  state  are  confided  in  preference  to  the 
wealthy,   however  unfitted  they  may  be  in  other  respects  ?     She 
who  had  all  the  vigour,  the  health,  the  freshness  of  youth,  why 
should  she   seek  her  education  in  the   school  of  decrepitude  ? 
Was  it  necessary  to  cross  the  Straits  for  a  system  of  checks  and  ba- 
lances, for  theories  of  public  rights,  for  rules  of  election,  of  admi- 
nistration, of  police,  &c.  ?     ^toreover,  a  constitution  is  not  to  be 
transplanted  like  a  tree ;  neither  does  a  constitution  consist  solely 
in  the  establishment  of  an  upper  and  lower  house,  an  arrangement 
which  would  become  useless  or  even  pernicious  without  corroborat- 
ing institutions,  and  an  analogous  spirit  diffused  through  the  whole. 
What  is  a  constitution  ?     Is  it  sufficient  for  the  enjoyment  of 
this  blessing  that  we  should  endow  a  deliberative  assembly  with  the 
name  of  Parliament,  and  divide  it  into  two  chambers,  an  upper 
and  lower  ?     Is    it  unimportant  to  the  interests  of  social  order 
what  descriptions  of  persons  are  thus  organised,  their  capacity, 
the  spirit  with  which  they  are  animated,  their  prejudices,  the 
different  bodies  of  the  state,   their  organization  and  powers ,  the 
state  of  legislation,  more  especially  as  regards  the  safety  of  indi 
viduals,   property,  the  partition   of  land,  and  the  executive  go- 
vernment— are  all   these  unimportant?     Are  they  not,   on  the 
contrary,   the  details  upon  which    a  constitution   depends,  and 
compared  with  which  deliberative  assemblies  are  only  solemni- 
ties ?     What  analogy  was  there,  we   may  inquire,  between  the 
moral  situation  and  political  being  of  France  in  1789,  and  that 
of  England  at  any  given  epoch  whatever  ? 
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AiT  attempt  has  been  made  to  calumniate  Mirabeau,  with  regard 
to  his  relations  with  the  court.  Mirabeau,  after  seconding  with 
all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
1789,  being  older  than  his  colleagues,  the  Barnaves,  the  Petions, 
the  Gregoires,  and  brought  up  in  another  sphere,  could  not  ac- 
commodate himself  like  them  to  new  exigencies.  He  therefore 
sought  to  modify  the  democratic  fury  which  he  had  so  powerfully 
cherished.  For  this  end  he  negocialed  with  the  court,  not  like 
a  vile  hireling,  but  like  a  man  who  feels  his  powers  and  who  sti- 
pulates on  behalf  of  a  nation.  We  see,  in  Dumout's  Memoires, 
that  Mirabeau  was  far  above  the  miserable  trafiic  of  vanity  or  of 
venality.  It  was  correctly  said,  •  These  men  are  not  to  be  sold  ;  * 
and  when  Mirabeau  received  pensions  from  princeu,  it  wa«  to 
govern  them,  and  not  to  be  governed  by  them.  *  What  we  see  of 
this  affair,'  says  the  conscientious  Dumont,  'gives  us  no  right  to 
consider  Mirabeau  as  a  man  who  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  people ; 
we  might  even  say  that  he  knew  his  own  interest  too  well ;  he 
knew  that  his  power  was  dependant  upon  public  opinion,  and  that, 
by  rendering  the  king  absolute,  he  would  be  annihilating  himself. 
He  concentrated  all  his  ambition  upon  the  ministry  of  France, 
and  wished  to  transcend  all  former  ministers.*   p.  2ly. 

Mirabeau's  death  was  seasonable;  he  had  done  enough  for  his 
glory.  To  him  it  was  given  to  proclaim  in  the  face  of  day  the 
new  revolution ;  and  for  this  end  was  he  endowed  with  a  voice 
that  penetrated  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  to  him  was.it  given 
also  to  display  his  dignity  at  the  head  of  a  new  class  of  society 
(the  bourgeoisie),  and  to  proclaim  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
people  ;  it  weis  left  for  others  to  stifle  civil  wars,  to  protect  the 
revolution  against  the  coalition  of  kings,  and  to  compel  them  by 
arms  to  the  recognition  of  revolutionary  France. 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  contemplation  of  an  existence  thus 
crowded  with  action, — a  nature  thus  energetic  and  sublime,  gifted 
with  the  power  of  commanding,  of  fascinating,  of  exciting  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mirabeau  had  such  powers  of  obser\ation,  that  he  described 
men  by  a  stroke,  and  pronounced  upon  things  by  a  word.  This 
is  the  gift  of  superior  minds.  He  characterized,  says  Dumont, 
the  rigid  Camus  as  the  *  red  flag'  (in  allusion  to  the  flag  of  mar- 
tial law) ;  Camus  had  a  red  face  and  fiery  nose.  *  He  a.s])ires  to 
be  a  Grandison  Cromwell,'  said  he  of  La  Fayette,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  a  weak,  but  ambitious  man,  desirous  of  supreme  power 
without  daring  to  seize  it.  '  He  is  a  watch  which  loses,'  said  he 
of  Necker.  *  Mallebranche  saw  every  thing  in  God,  and  M. 
Necker  sees  every  thing  in  Necker.  He  accused  him  of  seeing 
all  the  nation  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  that  is  to  say,  the  stock- 
exchange  and  the  treasury.'  If  M.  Casimir  Perrier  were  still  tdive, 
would  not  he  start  to  see  himself  so  well  described  ? 

Madame  Roland  is  mentioned  by  Dumont.     He  s^ys,  '  She  was 
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a  Roman,  a  Cornelia,  and  her  sons  would  have  been  brought  up 
like  the  Gracchi.  Her  Private  Memoirs  are  admirable.'  (p.  200.) 
The  courage  of  this  celebrated  woman,  in  her  adversity,  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  ;  the  unshaken  constancy  of  her  soul, 
in  the  presence  of  her  murderers  ;  her  unalterable  attachment  to 
those  principles  to  which  she  gave  her  testimony  by  an  heroic 
death, — a  noble  example,  as  a  legacy  to  all  who  may  hereafter  be 
called  upon  to  live  in  stormy  times,  and  who  have  the  soul  to  feel  it. 
If  the  examination  of  a  book  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  author,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  life  and  opinions 
of  the  historian  assure  us  of  the  degree  of  confidence  which  his 
work  is  likely  to  deserve.  In  this  production  of  Mr.  Dumont,  we 
find  him,  as  he  was  ever,  a  philosophical  writer,  and  a  man 
of  talent  and  information,  whose  opinions  were  always  those  of  a 
good  citizen,  and  a  sincere  and  constant  friend  of  liberty. 
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The  spirit  of  utility  has  seized  upon  the  harp  of  poetry,  and  strikes 
it  with  as  bold  and  with  a  truer  hand  than  did  any  of  the  Passions 
whom  the  inspired  eye  of  Collins  saw  at  their  revelry  amid  the 
myrtle  groves  of  Music.  In  plain  English,  poetry  is  no  longer  a 
plaything,  or  a  mere  drawing-room  ornament.  As  in  times  of 
popular  commotion,  any  implement  of  labour,  or  article  of  furni- 
niture,  may  become  a  weapon  of  strife ;  so,  in  the  great  struggle 
for  improvement,  much  may  be  done  for  the  good  cause  by  a 
species  of  composition  which  has  been  generally  cultivated  merely 
for  amusement.  Here  is  a  little  volume  of  light  and  satirical 
verse,  which  yet  has  in  it  much  pith  and  substance ;  which,  while 
it  moves  to  risibility,  impels  to  stern  reflections  also  ;  and,  while 
it  touches  the  feelings,  engenders  '  thoughts  which  lie  too  deep 
for  tears.'  These  things  are  signs  of  the  times,  and  good  signs 
too.  They  are  indicative  of  that  extended  mental  co-operation 
by  which  the  barriers  to  human  improvement  must  be  overthrown, 
and  the  condition  of  society,  especially  in  the  lowest  and  most 
numerous  classes,  be  permanently  ameliorated.  These  are  no 
times  for  trifling.  All  intelligent  and  benevolent  men,  whatever 
the  peculiar  faculty  which  organization  may  have  endowed  them 
with,  or  circumstances  developed  in  them,  have  a  common  mis- 
sion. They  are  all  called  to  work  at  the  re-edification  of  that 
social  temple  which  can  no  longer  be  left  in  its  old  feudal  or 
Gothic  form,  but  at  the  imminent  peril  of  '  all  that  it  inhabit.' 
They  should  all  labour  to  destroy  the  mutual  ignorance,  antipa- 
thies and  prejudices  of  the  different  classes  of  society,  to  discover 
to  them  their  common  interest,  unite  them  in  its  pursuit,  and 
point  out  the  means  of  its  attainment. 

*  By  a  Country  Curate.    London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
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We  welcome  every  effort  in  this  direction,  whether  it  be  law  or 
institution,  invention  or  application,  song  or  sermon ;  for  by  any 
and  by  all  of  these  may  the  great  object  be  promoted.  From  the 
principles  which  the  philosopher  unfolds  in  his  solitude,  down  to 
the  strain  which  the  ballad-singer  chaunts  in  the  street,  we  would 
have  a  common  tendency.  They  should  all  concur  in  cherishing 
such  thoughts,  feelings,  tastes,  and  habits  as  best  connect  them 
selves  with  the  improvement  of  man's  condition,  —  individual, 
social,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual.  The  poets  have  more  to 
atone  for  than  most  people.  They  have  brought  on  |)oetry  itself 
the  imputation  of  being  frivolous  or  pernicious,  of  being  essentially 
feudal,  aristocratic,  warlike,  and  superstitious.  But  the  revolution 
has  reached  even  the  La  Vendue  of  literature.  The  Muses  cease 
from  dreaming  of  the  past  to  prophecy  of  the  future,  and  begin  to 
pour  forth  the  glowing  predictions  which  are  self-fulfilling.  Byron 
scorned  the  few,  though  he  sympathized  not  with  the  many.  The 
purer  patriotism  of  Campbell  has  ever  shone  like  a  bright  and 
steady  star;  and  now  the  rich  metaphysical  melodies  of  Tennyson, 
and  the  untameable  vigour  of  Elliot,  (if  Elliot  be  his  name,)  are 
the  first  fruits  of  a  nobler  vintage  than  has  yet  been  gathered  in 
between  the  mount  of  Helicon  and  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
*  The  Village  Curate'  is  a  fellow  labourer  not  to  be  despised. 
There  is  in  him  both  playfulness  and  pathos.  He  laughs  heartily 
and  bites  hardly  ;  but  his  caustic  humour  only  Irishes  the  selfish 
culprit,  and  his  anger  is  only  the  bitterness  of  indignant  benevo- 
lence. He  evidently  knows  well  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the 
poor,  and  he  describes  them  in  verse  which  deserves  to  be  read  on 
its  own  account,  in  order  that  the  description  may  turn  to  their 
account.  He  neither  takes  them  as  a  good  subject  for  the  display 
of  his  art  in  the  production  of  a  highly-finished  cabinet  picture, 
nor  does  he  stand  forth  from  their  ranks  as  their  tribune  to  declare 
their  grievances  or  demand  their  rights.  He  speaks  rather  as  a 
friendly  and  well-informed  reporter,  who  has  investigated  their 
condition,  and  describes  it  to  others  that  they  may  enter  into  the 
convictions  and  emotions  with  which  a  close  observation  of  it  has 
impressed  his  own  mind  and  heart.  He  is  a  poetical  mediator, 
who  speaks  to  the  affluent  and  instructed  on  behalf  of  the  igno- 
rant and  the  famishing.  But  he  shows  unsparingly  the  vicioiisness 
of  the  system  which  perpetuates  ignorance  and  want,  while  he 
does  not  hide  the  vice  which  in  turn  they  generate.  The  lash 
fulls  impartially  and  unsparingly :  though,  as  it  ought,  more  heavily 
where  vice,  though  veiled,  rather  appears  as  the  cause,  than 
where,  however  gross  and  offensive,  it  is  more  justly  regarded  as 
the  almost  unavoidable  effect.  For  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  depravity  of  slaves  is  the  crime  of  oppressors.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  governed  is  the*  fault  of  governors.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Homer  it  had  become  an  established  fact,  that  '  for  the  king's 
offence  the  people  died ;'  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since,  and  all 
No.  68.  2  Q 
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the  world  over,  except  under  our  happy  constitution,  by  which 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  where,  therefore,  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  population  must  be  charged  on  those  who,  till  lately, 
have  monopolized  ihe  nominally  responsible  management  of  the 
resources  of  the  community.  How  they  have  provided,  or  rather 
allowed  the  sister  monopoly,  the  ecclesiastical  one,  to  provide  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  instruction  of  the  people,  we  shall  call  on 
our  Curate  to  describe.  He  sketches,  ad  vivum,  the  blessings 
which  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  stored  up  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  parishes  which  are  college  gifts,  and  worth  taking;  for 
it  is  not  anything  which  can  tempt  a  Senior  Fellow  to  the  cure  of 
souls.  There  must  be  some  compensation  for  his  coming  forth 
out  of  the  classic  seclusion  of  academic  groves  : 
'  A  thousand  pounds  is  surely  slim 
Preferment  for  a  man  like  him.' 
Let  us  see  how  they  '  in  patience  wait  for  it.' 

'  Six  massive  men  in  sable  suit, 

Of  misjhty  hulk,  and  hanfjing, brows. 
Are  darkly  sittincf,  foot  to  foot, 

Enjoying  a  carouse, — 
All  learned  men,  and  fiH'd  with  knowledge, 
Six  Senior  Fellows  of  a  College. 
How  grave  they  sit !  how  wise  they  look! 
Each  portly  face  is  as  a  book, 
Where  ye  may  read  triangle  and  line. 
Cube  root,  parallelogram,  circle,  and  sign, 
And  a  very  particular  judgment  iu  wine  ! 
Wise  Senior  Fellows  are  tliey  all, 
Steady  as  clock-work  in  chapel  and  hall ; 
Six  mighty  parsons  devoted  to  heaven, 
All  looking  out  for  a  college  living. 

Twenty  years  they  have  wasted  their  breath, 

In  praying  for  murder  and  sudden  death, — 

But  the  jolly  incumhents,  whose  death  would  delight  them, 

Liive  on,  as  if  merely  on  purpose  to  spite  them  : — 

Twenty  years  they  have  all  been  engaged, 

And  their  mistresses  now  have  grown  "  certainly  aged." 

Oh  !  how  they  wade  through  the  Morning  Post, 

In  hopes  the  old  Rector  has  yielded  the  ghost. 

That  he's  broken  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Or  gone  off  in  a  fit  in  the  second  course, 

Providentially  choked  by  the  bone  of  a  cod, 

Or  some  morning  found  "  Dead, — by  the  finger  of  God;*' — 

Ah  !  Senior  Fellowships  always  give  birth 

To  "  Glory  to  God  and  good  will  upon  earth."'— p.  29 — 31. 

Very  fit,  indeed,  must  such  men  be  to  live  amongst  the  un- 
taught peasantry,  and  the  scarcely  better  instructed  squirearchy 
of  our  agricultural  districts  !  Very  fit  to  minister  instruction  to 
the  ignorant,  to  restore  the  erring,  and  comfort  the  afflicted! 
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Very  fit  to  become  the  guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  of  the 
people,  either  of  village  or  town,  to  understand  their  condition, 
enter  into  their  opinions  and  feelings,  and  teach  them  how  to 
secure  their  best  interests  present  and  future! 

'  O  not  more  dark  or  void  the  mind  of  him 
Who,  in  old  days,  intomb'd  in  cloisters  dim. 
Passed  hii  dull  life  afar  from  stirring  deeds, 
Lazily  mumbling  pray'rs,  and  counting  beads,— 
Not  more  a  stranger  to  this  breathing  world, 
The  man  round  whom  preserving  ice-wreaths  curi'd  ; 
And,  while  thrice  Kfly  times  the  fruits  and  flow'rs 
Burst  forth  to  beautify  this  earth  of  ours. 
Kept  him  enshrined,  and  sent  him  forth  at  last, 
Unchanged  since  first  the  sleep  was  o'er  him  cast, 
And  worshipping  the  idols  of  his  youth, 
Blind  to  the  power  that  overthrew  them — ^Truth  ! 

He  who  with  haughty  eye  and  bigot  frown 

Contemns  whatever  smacks  not  of  the  gown, 

And  sees  no  wisdom  save  in  high  degree. 

Is  this  the  man  to  teach  us  charity } 

He  who,  insensate,  shuts  his  pedant  ears 

To  all  unhallow'd  by  a  thousand  years. 

Who  hears  not,  in  his  pomp  of  lettered  ease. 

The  "  voices  wandering  over  earth  and  seas," 

Speaking  strange  truths,  and  filling  land  and  sky, 

With  the  proud  patriot's  watch-word — liberty; 

Speaking  in  tones  that  brook  not  of  disdain. 

Of  tottering  oligarchs  and  their  loosened  chain,— 

Who  vuinly  strives, — the  same  as  he  began 

To  fright  the  boy — to  fright  the  full-grown  man, 

Is  this  the  being  filled  with  pomp  and  pride, 

To  point  our  duties,  or  our  thoughts  to  guide  ? 

Well  o'er  the  flock  the  pensive  bard  might  weep, 

When  shepherds  were  "  more  silly  than  their  shef  p.'' '  p.  32-34. 

The  author  has  not  left  to  his  readers  to  imagine  how  a  portly 
divine  of  this  class  discharges  his  functions  :  we  have  a  pauper 
funeral  given  us  for  a  specimen.  The  quotation  exemplifies  the 
qualities  which  we  have  attributed  to  what  we  will  not  call  the 
versification  merely,  but  the  poetry,  of  this  little  volume: 

'  Clang !  clang  !  goes  the  village  bell  again, 

And  the  Rector,  red  and  hot, 
Has  rattled  along,  without  slacking  his  rein. 
All  through  the  village,  and  up  the  church  lane, 

At  an  Oshaldeston  trot ; 
Wiping  his  brow,  and  panting  for  breath. 
He's  afraid  he  will  scarcely  be  in  at  the  death. 

Faintly,  wearily,  tolls  the  bell  ; 

Clang!  clang!  clang!  'tis  a  pauper's  knell, 

A  poor  old  man,  with  silver  hair. 

Broken  by  seventy  years  of  care. 

2Q2 
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The  panting  steed  is  tied  to  the  gate, 

And  the  Rector  goes  into  church,  in  stale ; 

Soon  you  will  see  him,  in  robes  of  snow, 

Forth  from  the  church's  portal  go, 

A  holy  man,  devout  and  sincere, 

And  much  underpaid  with  two  thousand  a-year ! 

Where  winds  the  river  through  the  green, 
A  sombre  cavalcade  is  seen. 
Bearing  the  coffin,  sedate  and  slow- 
Where  are  they  should  attend  the  show  ? 
Four  old  men  the  coffin  bear — 
Mourners  and  weepers  none  are  there. 
Four  old  men,  with  years  bent  double, 
Bear  up  the  pall,  and — are  paid  for  their  trouble. 
All  are  dead  wliom  kiis  youth  had  known — 
The  poor  passes  on  to  his  grave  alone ! 

Up  to  the  churchyard's  gate,  at  length. 
The  four  old  men,  with  failing  strength, 
Have  tome  their  burthen  ;  lo  !  and  there 
The  Rector  stands,  with  trouble*!  air  ! 

Those  tott'ring  bearers,  failed  and  old, 
Have  kept  him  shivering  in  the  cold, 
(The  sun  shines  bright  on  all  beside,) 
And  baulked  him  of  his  morning  ride. 

Soon  the  'customed  psalm  is  said. 

Soon  the  hurried  verse  is  read, 

Once  again  they  lift  the  dead. 

From  the  church's  open  door 

The  funeral  train  comes  forth  once  more. 

And,  feebly  bending,  scarce  can  pass 

Through  the  tufts  of  tangled  grass. 

Gather'd  round  the  grave,  we  see 

Gaping  urchins,  two  or  three  — 

And  wither'd  dames,  in  cloak  of  red, 

Silent  stand  while  comes  the  dead. 

But  playful  boys,  with  shout  and  bound, 

Gambol  on  the  burial  ground  ; 

Gathering,  from  the  heap'd-up  mould. 

Relics  of  our  nature  old. 

Bones  yet  fresh  and  undecay'd, 

And  skulls  indented  with  the  spade. 

In  that  grave  the  plain  rough  board. 

With  all  that  it  contains,  is  lowered  ; 

Seventy  years  of  want  and  sin 

Sleep  that  narrow  cell  within — 

And  the  earth  is  shovell'd  in  ! 

Jarringly,  with  accent  drear. 

The  parting  knell  grates  on  the  ear. 

The  boys  are  gone,  the  bearers  fled, 

The  women  in  their  cloaks  of  red ; 
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There's  no  one  'neath  the  yew  trees  cold, 

Save  the  sexton,  stamping  down  the  mould. 

The  Rector  awakens  the  silent  street, 

With  the  quick  sounds  of  galloping  feet ; 

The  sky  is  bright,  the  flowers  are  out. 

The  school  is  let  loose  with  a  joyous  shout; 

There  's  gladness  in  each  light  wind's  breath. 

Tush  ! — We  have  said  too  much  of  death  !' — p.  40^43. 

The  sketches  of  character  in  this  poem  are  almost  all  happily 
executed,  whether  they  be  of  the  peasantry  or  their  superiors ; 
and  ihey  are  well  grouped  and  contrasted.  1  he  lighter  and  darker 
colourings  are  ably  blended.  The  village  apothecary',  the  farmer, 
the  attorney,  on  the  one  hand — and  the  poacher,  the  felon,  the 
old  soldier,  the  pauper  mother,  on  the  other — are  all  excellent  and 
powerful.  The  chief  defect  is,  that,  occasionally,  the  author  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  his  personages  a  sentiment  which  rather 
belongs  to  the  intelligent  and  pitying  observer.  Thus^  in  Jack 
Morley's  song : 

•  I  curse  them — not  that  they  in  sooth 

Have  worn  in  want  and  toil  my  youth; — 

My  curses  on  their  heads  I  roll 

Because  they've  brutalized  my  soul.' 

The  brutalized  soul  does  not  feel  the  depth  of  its  degradation. 
It  is  unconscious  of  its  debasement,  and  the  production  of  that 
unconsciousness  is  the  worst  feature  in  the  oppression,  or  selfish 
neglect,  to  which  it  is  sacrificed. 

Of  the  pauper  songs,  supposed  to  be  chaunled  by  the  inmates 
of  the  village  poor-house,  that  of  the  expectant  emigrant  is,  not 
the  most  powerful  certainly,  but  to  our  feelings  the  most  pleasant. 

'  BILL    HARVEY's    bono. 

There's  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  that  gallantly  rides, 
And  she  floats  like  a  swan  on  the  murmuring  tides. 
Through  the  breeze  of  the  summer  she  shoots  her  light  form. 
And  glides  like  a  falcon  through  tempest  and  storm. 
Ride  on,  thou  proud  vessel !  b()und  swift  o'er  the  sea! 
No  home  is  there  left  me,  no  country  save  thee  ! 

No  home  and  no  country, — off",  off  let  me  roam : 

'Tis  not  in  the  palace  the  king  finds  a  home, 

'Tis  not  the  bare  wall  or  the  desolate  hearth, 

Is  a  home, — nor  our  country  a  cold  spot  of  earth, 

Where  food's  to  be  gain'd,  and  where  fields  blossom  free. 

Oh  !  there  shines  a  home  and  a  country  for  me  I 

Sail  on,  thou  gay  vessel !  Far  over  the  wave 

I'll  find  me  a  country  or  find  me  a  grave; 

Far  belter  to  die  in  the  swamp  or  the  wood. 

Than  to  creep  thro'  long  life  on  the  mendicant's  food, — 

A  grave  or  a  homestead  beneath  the  green  tree  !— 

For  death  or  good  fortune  alike  set  me  free. 
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The  shaded  Savannah  has  pestilent  brakes, 
The  wood  has  Us  tij^ers,  the  swamp  has  its  snakes. 
He  fears  no  Savannah  who  's  toil'd  in  a  drain, 
The  snake  on  the  pauper  "glares  fearful  in  vain ; 
From  priest,  'squire,  and  farmer  but  let  me  go  free, 
The  tiger  and  serpent  are  welcome  to  me  ! 

What  boots  it  to  us  that  our  country  is  rich  ? 
The  best  of  our  life-time  is  spent  in  a  ditch, 
"We  know  she  is  pow'rful — she  tramples  us  down, 
And  plentiful  too — though  our  bread  is  so  brown  ; 
There's  a  land  quite  as  lovely  far  over  the  sea, 
For  the  land  that  gives  food  is  the  fairest  to  me. 

Oh  give  me  the  wood  where  the  axe  never  swung, 

Where  man  never  entered,  and  voice  never  rung, 

A  hut  made  of  logs,  and  a  gun  by  my  side, 

The  land  for  my  portion,  and  Jane  for  my  bride. 

That  hut  were  a  palace,  a  country  for  me, — 

Dash  on,  thou  proud  ship,  o'er  the  wide-rolling  sea!' — p. 49-51. 

In  the  two  Charities,  the  curate  is  rather  hard  upon  benevolent 
ladies.  His  ridicule  may  hit  some  who  do  not  deserve  it.  Their 
employment  may  not  be  very  unlike  much  of  his  description,  and 
yet  their  motives  as  pure  as  ever  glowed  in  a  human  heart. 
That  their  charity  is  too  often  not  very  intelligent  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  what  is  man's  charity  ?  Do  not  even  grave  and 
eloquent  senators  yet  cry  out  against  the  hard-heartedness  of 
political  economists,  and  bring  forward  their  little  nostrums,  and 
■wave  their  '  fans  of  goose-feathers,'  as  if  they  were  flags  of  truce 
in  the  war  between  })0verty  and  famine?  No  wonder  then  that 
women  blunder,  condemned  as  they  are  by  the  education  and 
condition  of  their  sex  to  a  helpless  ignorance  (of  which  they  are 
taught  to  be  proud)  of  politics  and  philosophy.  No  wonder  that, 
•with  some  glorious  exceptions,  they  are  destitute  of  large  and 
just  views  of  the  state  of  society,  and  only  do  that  which  at  pre- 
sent is  all  they  can  do,  viz.,  follow  the  blind  promptings  of  their 
native  and  uncorrupted  kind-heartedness.  The  curate  should 
have  remembered,  on  their  behalf,  that  it  is  man  who  has  sold 
them  for  slaves  to  *  Vanity  Fair.'  But  we  are  criticising  before 
we  quote  : — 

'  Prithee,  what  is  Charity? 
Is  she  one,  with  holy  eye, 
Weeping  near  to  Sorrow's  bed, 
Soothing  sinner's  hour  of  dread. 
Fearing  not  that  stain  may  light 
On  her  robe  of  spotless  white. 
Though  she  treads  the  darkest  scene, 
Where  Misery  and  Sin  have  been? 
She  who  points  to  Heav'n  above. 
She  whose  heart  is  filled  with  love, 
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She  who  feels  no  prudish  fear 

When  the  child  of  shame  draws  near; 

She  who  bids  her  not  despair. 

For  God  will  hear  repentinpr  pray'r ; 

She  who  does  her  alms  unknown, 

She  who  bends  at  Mercy's  throne, 

Hidden  all  from  human  eye. 

Trust  me, — this  is  Charity. 

But  a  little  French  Milliner,  (ill'd  with  grimace. 

Takes  Charity's  name  and  stands  forth  in  her  place. 

Flaunting  abroad  in  a  furbelow'd  gown 

She  's  the  wonder  and  pride  and  the  belle  of  the  town  ;-— 

O  how  she  siirhs  at  a  story  of  woe  ! 

A  sigh  's  so  becoming  to  bosom  of  snow — 

Oh  !  how  she  begs,  looking  pretty  the  while. 

Till  hearts,  and  subscriptions,  are  gain'd  by  her  smile  ; 

She  sits  in  her  parlour,  surrounded  by  beaux, 

And  looks  »o  divine  making  poor  people's  clothes. 

And  fans  of  goose-feathers,  and  shoes  made  of  scraps, 

And  Hre-screens  and  needle-books,  babies  and  caps; 

She's  so  tender  and  busy, — she  levies  a  war 

'Gainst  the  gentlemen's  hearts  at  a  Fancy  Bazaar. 

Oh  !  Charity  flaunts  it  ill  feather  and  plume, 

And  smiles  like  an  angel — in  rouge  and  |>erfume. 

She  flirts  at  her  booth,  she's  the  gayest  of  belles, 

And  hardly  she  bargains,  and  dearly  she  sells ; 

And  customers  wonder,  (hat  Indy  so  free, 

So  kind  to  the  poor,  and  so  tender  should  be! 

A  truce  to  your  wonder ;  she  heeds  not  the  poor, 

If  once  she  is  married  she's  tender  no  more. 

Ah,  me  !  that  such  labour,  such  feeling  and  care 

Should  all  be  besiow'd  upon  Vanity  Fair; 

And  deeper  the  error  and  darker  the  shame 

Thai  this  is  transacted  in  Charity's  name ! ' — p.  54 — 56. 

•  The  error'  and  '  the  shame,'  we  repeat,  are  in  the  opinions, 
institutions,  and  modes  of  education,  which  condemn  the  sex  to 
ignorance  and  frivolity.  Let  the  Curate,  when  he  writes  again, 
and  soon  may  that  be,  level  his  bitterest  sarcasm  at  the  cant 
so  prevalent  in  society  about  '  blue-stockings,'  *  learned  ladies,' 
•  female  politicians,'  '  popes  in  petticoats,'  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
slang  by  which  a  female  is  frightened  from  showing  that  she  has 
a  soul.  No  great  harm,  perhaps,  will  be  done  meanwhile,  if  his 
wit  should  be  so  caustic  as  to  burn  a  few  fair  fingers ;  but  such  a 
writer  as  he  is  ought  not  to  stop  there.  He  should  teach  them 
that  to  play,  dance,  read  novels,  do  charities,  and,  as  the  aim  and 
crown  of  all,  get  marrie<J,  and  delegate  all  thought,  improvement, 
and  action  to  their  lords  and  masters,  is  not  the  end  of  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  being ;  and  he  should  teach  the  world  that 
the  times  are  gone  by  when  such  a  system  can  continue  to  be  the 
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object  at  once  of  its  patronage  and  of  its  scorn.  Why  did  Mrs. 
Barbauld  publish  her  eloquent  political  pamphlets  anonymously  ? 
Why  was  there  a  >vish  that  Harriet  Martineau  should  have 
brought  out  her  '  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy'  in  such  a 
form  as  that  the  public  might  have  mistaken  for  the  work  of 
many  men  that  which  was  really  achieved  by  one  woman  ?  Why, 
but  because  the  triumphs  of  the  Macaulays,  and  Wollstonecrofts, 
and  Edgeworths,  and  Opies,  and  Baillies,  and  Somervilles,  are  not 
yet  complete  over  prejudices  which  prolong  some  of  the  worst 
associations  generated  by  the  oriental  and  the  feudal  slates  of 
society.  Still  they  must  have  brought  us  nearer  to  the  period  at 
which  social  improvement  is  destined  to  receive  a  new  impulse 
by  the  bettered  education,  and  the  greater  rationality  and  inde- 
pendence of  womankind.  But  we  must  return  to  our  curate, 
though  it  be  only  to  part.  Let  us  dream  with  him  a  beautiful 
dream,  and  pray  that  it  may  soon  be  reality : — 
'  There  blows  a  blessed  air  to-day, 
It  seems  to  fan  the  heart. 

And  fdl  it  with  all  fancies  gay, 

And  hither  and  thither  its  thoughts  to  sway, 
Like  roses  pet  apart 

In  some  bright  spot  of  garden  ground. 

Breathing  perfume  and  gladness  round. 

Beneath  some  high  o'er-shading  tree 

The  moss  shall  be  a  bed  for  me, 

And  dreams  shall  be  my  architects 
To  bnild  a  world,  all — all  my  own. 

Where,  free  from  varying  creeds  and  sects. 
All  mankind,  at  one  throne. 

On  one  dread  name  in  love  shall  call. 

Through  him  who  died  to  save  us  all ! 

And  every  sight  that  meets  the  eyes 

Shall  lift  our  vision  to  the  skies, 

No  feud,  no  fear,  no  cold,  nor  dearth. 

One  family  in  all  the  earth  ! 

That  earth  how  fair  !  that  life  how  pleasant ! 

I'd  make  some  changes  from  the  present ; 

And,  first  and  foremost  in  the  list, 

I'd  have  no  bloated  pluralist, 

No  toadying  sycophant,  to  fawn 

His  uphill  progress  to  the  Lawn  ; 

No  canting  slave,  to  eat  his  words 

At  frown  of  Harlots  or  of  Lords. 

Nay — for  I'd  make  the  change  complete — 

E'en  Curates  should  have  bread  to  eat. 

And    ometimes  have  a  pound  to  spend. 

To  aid  the  poor  man  or  the  friend  ! ' — p.  35. 
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It  has  pleased  Providence  to  make  mankind  subject  to  various 
ills  as  well  as  blessings,  and  to  render  their  happiness  dependent 
on  the  right  application  of  the  means  adapted  to  temper  joy  and 
sorrow.  Men  have  ever  been  liable  to  pains  of  body  and  weak- 
nesses of  mind,  and  irksome  pressure  from  external  circumstances, 
and  also  to  intemperate  enjoyment  of  sensible  pleasures,  and  of 
undue  excitement  of  certain  faculties  of  the  mind.  A  counter- 
acting power,  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  furnished  in  the  in- 
fluences of  religion  ;  a  power  adequate  to  lighten  all  burdens,  to 
sooth  all  pains,  to  temper  all  pleasures,  to  stimulate  to  action,  and 
to  restrain  excess,  to  equalize  the  lot,  and  ennoble  the  character. 
This  auxiliary  of  all  good,  and  antidote  of  all  evil,  is  evidently 
designed  to  be  made  use  of  by  each  individual  according  to  his 
needs.  The  time  will  come  when  every  man  that  is  born  into  the 
world  will  recognize  and  lay  hold  of,  and  apply  his  religion  for 
himself;  when  no  one  will  be  nee<led  to  stand  between  God  and 
himself,  and  no  human  teaching  will  be  made  the  medium  of 
divine.  But  that  time  has  never  yet  been,  nor  will  be,  till  Chris- 
tian nations  have  learned  enough  of  Christianity  to  give  to  their 
brethren,  without  distinction,  not  only  their  inheritance  of  bread, 
but  of  the  word  of  God.  All  God's  children  have  an  equal  right, 
not  only  to  the  means  of  bodily,  but  those  of  spiritual  life ;  and 
till  such  an  equalization  shall  have  been  effected  as  shall  bestow 
on  every  breathing  man  leisure  for  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of 
his  immortal  faculties,  no  community  may  boast  itself  of  its 
Christianity.  That  the  dispensing  of  its  benefits  has  hitherto 
been  committed  to  a  separate  class,  is  a  sure  sign  that  its  in- 
fluences are  yet  mutable,  as  the  sealing  up  of  the  granaries  of 
Egypt  was  an  intimation  of  probable  dearth.  If  our  faith  were 
what  it  ought  to  be,  the  livelong  summer  of  the  spirit,  there  would 
be  no  more  occasion  to  garner  up  its  privileges  in  a  priesthood, 
than  there  would  have  been  for  Joseph  to  withdraw  a  portion  of 
the  plentiful  harvests,  while  he  knew  that  every  season  would  pro- 
duce its  own  abundance  for  ever.  Hitherto  we  have  distrusted  the 
promise  that  seed-time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease  ;  we  have  not 
even  tried  what  the  sunshine  and  dews  of  heaven  can  do  towards 
ripening  the  moral  harvest.  We  have  kept  the  people  out  of  the 
field,  which  is  theirs  as  much  as  ours,  and  placed  them  at  the 
mercy  of  stewards  who  hold  their  oftice  by  arbitrary  appointment. 
And  how  have  the  priesthoods  of  the  earth  discharged  their 
functions ?     We  adroit  the  credentials  of  one  such  class,  which, 

•  Lectures  on  Witchcraft,  comprising  a  History  of  the  Delusion  in  Salem,  in 
1692.  By  Chailei  W.  Upham,  jun.,  Pastor  of  the  fint  Church  m  Salem.  Boston. 
U.S.  1831.  ' 
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however,  was  absorbed  into  the  mass  nearly  eighteen  centuries 
ago  ;  but,  except  the  Jewish,  what  priesthood  has  shown  by  its 
influence  that  it  was  divine  in  its  origin?  Professing  to  stand 
between  heaven  and  earth,  have  they  brought  down  truth  from 
the  hand  of  the  God  of  trnth  ?  Have  they  been  the  dispensers 
of  peace  from  the  God  of  love  ?  Have  they  watched  from  their 
elevated  position  for  the  approach  of  freedom,  and  given  the 
signal  to  the  world  below  them  to  prepare  its  triumph  ?  Have 
they  directed  the  tendencies  of  man  to  high  objects,  and  em- 
ployed his  energies  aright,  as  it  was  their  part  to  do  if  they  were 
indeed  the  privileged  agents  of  Providence  ?  O,  no  !  look  through 
the  records  of  society  thus  far,  and  it  will  be  found  that  priests 
have  flattered  the  vices,  and  taken  advantage  of  the  weaknesses 
of  their  disciples ;  that  they  have  fomented  strife,  and  hindered 
freedom,  and,  above  all,  kept  back  or  polluted  God's  own  truth. 
This,  which  is  notoriously  true  of  all  pagan  priesthoods,  is  not 
less  so,  in  varying  degrees,  of  all  which  have  called  themselves 
Christian.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  complain  of  the  Romish  church 
government;  but  was  there  ever  a  Protestant  priesthood  which 
was  not  worldly,  cowardly,  and  deceitful  ?  Is  there  much  to 
choose  between  the  ministry  of  the  English  church,  or  the  Scotch 
church,  or  the  Presbyterian,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment ?  Is  not  the  history  of  pious  fraud  (the  worst  kind  of 
fraud)  to  be  found  complete  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  every 
incorporated  religious  class  ?  And  are  we  not  warranted  from 
this  to  infer,  that  the  principle  of  incorporation  is  as  wrong  in 
respect  of  religion  as  of  any  other  profession  ?  This  principle 
brings  about  its  disastrous  results  with  equal  effect,  through  what- 
ever means  it  operates,  whether  through  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Romish  clergy,  or  the  policy  of  the  English,  or  the  bigotry  of  the 
Scotch  ;  whether  through  the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  of  a 
former  age,  or  the  worldliness  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  pre- 
sent. It  cannot  but  issue  in  these  results,  notwithstanding  all  the 
virtuous  efforts  of  the  pious  and  disinterested  who  have  been 
foimd  in  all  these  bodies.  No  individual  exertions,  or  testimony, 
or  sacrifices  in  favour  of  truth,  can  be  of  more  than  temporary 
and  partial  avail,  while  principles  are  countenanced  which  afford 
temptations  and  impunity  to  fraud.  All  established  ministries 
offer  this  temptation  and  impunity,  whether  the  object  be  the 
selfish  pursuit  of  temporal  advantage,  or  the  fancied  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  religion.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  compara- 
tive guilt  of  these  two  objects.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice 
between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  positive  guilt  of  both,  and  to  declare  that  if  there  be 
crime  in  the  worldliness  of  Romish  policy,  and  in  the  licentiousness 
of  Romish  monachism,  there  is  also  crime  in  Methodist  revivals,  and 
in  the  pretended  exercise  of  holy  gifts  in  a  metropolitan  chapel,  no 
less  than  in  the  dreadful  proceedings  which  we  are  about  to  relate* 
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Our  readers  have  probably,  like  ourselves,  heard  from  childhood 
of  the  delusion  in  Salem  respecting  witchcraft ;  but  they  may 
not,  any  more  than  ourselves,  have  heard  the  particulars  re- 
lated by  an  impartial  historian,  and  elucidated  by  the  lights  of 
philosophy  and  experience.  This  is  done  in  the  little  work  before 
tis,  which  for  the  sake  of  its  commentary,  as  well  as  its  narrative, 
we  should  like  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Irving's  followers,  (if 
he  still  has  any,)  and  of  not  a  few  disciples  of  the  managers  of 
orthodoxy  and  methodism  in  this  country.  Though  society  has 
advanced  too  far,  we  trust,  to  be  again  liable  to  the  visitations 
on  Salem  in  1092,  the  same  inclinations  may  exist  in  certain 
ecclesiastics,  the  same  weaknesses  in  certain  of  their  followers, 
ready  to  exert  their  evil  influences,  in  modes  accordant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  However  extravagant  in  its  horrors,  therefore, 
this  narrative  may  appear  to  us,  it  will  ever  remain  as  an  admoni- 
tion, while  the  key  by  which  its  machinery  is  disclosed  is  the 
same  which  unlocks  the  mysteries  of  our  own  hearts.  As  long  as 
there  exists  priestly  manoeuvring  on  one  hand,  and  spiritual 
subservience  on  the  other,  this  tale  of  Salem  will  remain  a  tale 
of  the  times. 

However  the  principles  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  were  strengthened 
by  the  persecutions  which  drove  them  to  the  sliores  of  America, 
their  social  dispositions  were  not  (how  should  they  be  ?)  ameliorated 
by  their  circumstatices.  If  they  left  persecution  behind,  priva«« 
tion  awaited  them ;  and  the  sufferings  they  underwent,  for  a  long 
period  after  their  settlement,  combined  with  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  events  of  the  time,  confirmed  them  \n  a  gloomy 
fanaticism,  which  they  transmitted  to  their  descendants.  These, 
in  their  turn,  were  exposed  to  an  aggravation  of  their  prevailing 
weaknesses,  by  their  position.  They  were  encompassed  by  dan- 
gers and  oppressed  with  hardships.  Pirates  desolated  them  from 
the  sea,  and  the  Indians  from  the  woods,  and  a  barbarous  war 
with  these  enemies  was  waged  from  year  to  year.  They  were 
weij^hed  down  with  a  burden  of  debt,  and  with  an  intolerable 
taxation, — circumstances  not  the  most  favourable  to  the  temper, 
nor  conse<piently  to  the  reason,  of  a  community.  Within  a  short 
time  the  town  had  lost  all  its  venerable  fathers  and  leading  citixena; 
there  were  no  monied  institutions,  no  foreign  commerce,  no  objects 
of  general  interest  to  concentrate  their  exertions,  and  no  predomi- 
nant influence  to  guide  them.  Political  jealousies  found  their 
way  into  the  place ;  religiotis  dissensions  sprang  up ;  the  wars 
with  the  Indians  and  the  pirates  had  produced  a  relaxed  and 
licentious  state  of  morals  among  the  people.  A  worse  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Those  who 
wished  to  restrain  the  downward  career  of  society,  thought  of  no 
Other  way  of  doing  so  than  increasing  the  influence  of  the  clergy. 
Sf^ecial  efforts  were  made,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  tiie  delu- 
sion, io  renew  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  while^ 
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probably,  all  believed  that  the  Evil  One  was  let  loose  in  their 
community,  some  endeavoured  to  check  his  authority  by  lawful 
means  only,  while  others  abused  their  influence  over  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  people,  and  led  them  to  the  extreme  of  superstition  ; 
thus  striving  to  do  God  service  by  debasing  man. 

A  violent  religious  dissension  had,  at  this  time,  spread  strife 
through  the  whole  town,  and  was  carried  up  to  the  General  Court 
of  New  England.  It  was  between  a  large  portion  of  a  neighbour- 
ing congregation  and  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  in 
whose  family  the  first  instance  of  alleged  infliction  appeared.  It 
is  desirable  to  explain  the  precise  nature  of  the  infliction,  as  it  was 
understood  at  the  time  and  place,  that  it  may  be  evident  how  easy 
the  jugglery  became,  when  once  the  popular  notion  of  the  devil 
was  received  as  an  article  of  faith. 

♦There  are  several  words  and  expressions  (hat  are  sometimes 
used  synonymously  with  witch,  although  they  are  not  strictly  sy- 
nonymous. The  following,  for  instance : — diviner,  enchanter, 
charmer,  conjuror,  necromancer,  fortune-teller,  augur,  soothsayer, 
and  sorcerer.  None  of  these  words  convey  the  same  idea  our  an- 
cestors attached  to  the  word  witch.' — *  A  witch  was  regarded  by 
our  fathers  as  a  person  who  had  made  an  actual,  deliberate,  and 
formal  compact  with  Satan  ;  by  which  compact  it  was  agreed  that 
she  should  become  his  faithful  subject,  and  do  what  she  could  in 
promoting  his  cause  j  and  in  consideration  of  this  allegiance  and 
service  he,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  exercise  his  supernatural  powers 
in  her  favour,  and  communicate  to  her  a  portion  of  those  powers. 
Thus  a  witch  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  person  who  had 
transferred  allegiance  and  worship  from  God  to  the  devil. 

'  The  existence  of  this  compact  was  supposed  to  confer  great  ad- 
ditional power  on  the  devil,  as  well  as  on  his  new  subject;  for 
the  doctrine  seems  to  have  prevailed  that,  for  him  to  act  with  effect 
upon  men,  the  intervention  and  instrumentality  of  human  co- 
operation was  necessary ;  and  almost  unlimited  power  was  as- 
cribed to  the  combined  exertions  of  Satan  and  those  of  the  human 
species  in  league  with  him.  A  witch  was  believed  to  have  the 
power,  through  her  compact  with  the  devil,  of  afflicting,  distressing, 
and  rending  whomever  she  would.  She  could  cause  them  to  pine 
away,  and  to  suffer  almost  every  description  of  pain  and  distress.- 
She  was  also  believed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  being  present,  in 
her  shape  or  apparition,  at  a  different  place  from  that  which  her 
actual  body  occupied.  Indeed,  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of 
supernatural  ability,  and  a  great  freedom  and  variety  of  methods 
for  its  exercise  were  supposed  to  result  from  the  diabolical  com- 
pact. Those  upon  whom  she  thus  exercised  her  malignant  and 
mysterious  energies,  were  said  to  be  bewitched.' — (p.  17 — 19.) 

Such  was  witchcraft,  in  the  apprehension,  not  only  of  the  ig- 
norant populace  of  Salem,  but  of  philosophers  and  learned  men, 
iiud  makers  and  administrators  of  the  laws  of  our  own  country  \-^ 
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of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Blackstone,  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

In  February,  1G92,  two  children  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Partis, 
above-mentioned,  and  a  young  companion,  began  to  behave  very 
strangely ;  and  in  order  to  find  a  cause  for  their  odd  looks   and 
gestures,  physicians  were  called  in,  one  of  whom  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  patients  were  bewitched.    The  malady  spread,  of 
course;  and  the  reverend  gentleman  invited  the  neighbouring 
ministers  to  assemble  at  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  praying 
throughout  the  day  for  deliverance  from  the  great  enemy  of  souls. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  children  could  be  brought  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  origin  of  their  complaints  ;  but  when  the  public 
attention  was  fully  fixed  on  them,  and  the  general  mind  prepared 
to  receive  as  gospel  whatever  they  might  say,  they  began  to  •  cry 
out  upon'  one  individual  after  another  ;  the  first  being  an  Indian 
woman  attached  to  Mr.  Parris's  family.     This  poor  creature  was 
wrought  upon  by  threats,  delusions,  and  (as  she  long  afterwards 
protested)  by  the  scourge,  applied  by  Mr.  Parris's  own  dignified 
hands,  to  confess  she  was  in  league  with  the  devil.     A  confession, 
— indisputable  evidence  as  it  appeared, — was  all  that  was  wanted 
to  decide  the  success  of  the  experiment.     Vew  doubte<l  against 
such  proof;  and  of  those  few,  some  concealed  their  scepticism,  and 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  others,  probably,  secured  their  own 
safety  by  pretending  to  be  bewitched,  and  (husaide<l  the  delusion. 
This  sort  of  evidence  abounded  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  the 
mischief;  for  the  lives  of  those  who  confe8se<l  were  spared.  Fifty- 
five  persons  thus  escaped  death.     In  their  case  the  motive  to  con- 
fession is  clear ;  but  it  was  long  a  mystery  to  us  in   instances 
where  confession  was  the  highway  to  the  stake  or  the  gibbet,  as 
in  England  and  Scotland.     The  affecting  anecdote  told  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  however,  makes  all  plain.     One  of  these  con- 
fessors told  him,  '  under  secresie,'  that '  she  had  not  confessed  be- 
cause she  was  guilty,  but,  being  a  poor  creature  who  wrought  for 
her  meat,  and  being  defamed  for  a  witch,  she  knew  she  would 
starve ;  for  no  person  thereafter  would  either  give  her  meat  or 
lodging,  and  that  all  men  would  beat  her  and  hound  dogs  at  her, 
and  that  therefore  she  desired  to  be  out  of  the  world.' — She  had 
heard  of  a  place  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 

If  further  testimony  were  needed  as  to  the  worthlessness  of 
confessions,  it  might  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us,  in  the 
recantations  of  Margaret  Jacobs  (p.  GO),  and  of  six  respectable 
females,  belonging  to  Andover,  who  affixed  their  names  to  an 
explanation  of  their  delusions  (p.  (Hj).  We  wish  we  had  space 
for  them  here,  for  they  are  extremely  interesting,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  simplicity  which  they  bear.  The  number  of  martyrs 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  smaller  than  of  those  who  escaped 
by  confession.  Twenty  fell  by  the  executioner,  and  among  them 
were  some  spirits  as  heroic  as  any  who  ever  perished  through  the 
fttrocity  of  superstition. 
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We  have  been  at  a  loss  to  select  one  from  the  many  interesting 
cases  related ;  and  have  fixed  upon  that  of  Burroughs,  because  it 
affords  a  complete  illustration  of  the  modes  of  proceeding  in  all 
similar  instances.  We  cannot,  however,  help  referring  to  the 
story  and  petition  of  Mary  Easty,  as  one  of  extraordinary  inte- 
rest. The  Rev.  George  Burroughs  was  a  man  of  education,  hav- 
ing won  a  share  of  the  honors  of  Harvard  University  in  1670. 
He  had  preached  as  a  candidate  in  the  same  village  where  Mr. 
Parris  was  afterwards  pastor,  and  had  received  an  invitation  to 
settle  in  that  place.  While  there,  he  had  been  brought  into  col- 
lision with  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  are  strong  indications 
of  personal  malice  in  all  the  proceedings  against  him.  That  this 
was  the  opinion  at  the  time  and  place,  in  this  and  other  instances, 
is  plain,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parris's  conduct  was  viewed  with 
such  abhorrence  by  some  of  his  people,  that  no  mediation  of  other 
churches,  and  no  contrite  acknowledgment  on  his  own  part  availed 
to  retain  his  office.  He  removed  from  the  place  when  the  delu- 
sion wa.s  past.  The  usual  accusations  were  brought  against  Mr. 
Burroughs.  The  bewitched  complained  of  being  pinched,  bitten, 
crushed,  thrown  into  fits  and  so  forth,  and  the  chief  of  these  wit- 
nesses was  Margaret  Jacobs,  the  girl  we  mentioned  above,  as  hav- 
ing afterwards  recanted,  and  who  visited  the  victim  the  day  before 
his  execution,  to  acknowledge  her  guilt  and  beseech  his  forgive- 
ness. He  freely  forgave  her,  and  prayed  with  her  and  for  her. 
He  was  tried  before  the  chief-justice,  Lieut.-Governor  Stoughton, 
who  appears  to  have  been  as  ferocious  in  his  injustice  as  any 
iniquitous  judge  upon  record.  The  court  being  obliged  to  wait 
till  the  accusers  had  recovered  from  the  fits  which  regularly  seized 
them  at  the  sight  of  a  prisoner,  the  judge  asked  Mr.  B.  '  who 
he  thought  hindered  these  witnesses  from  giving  their  testimo- 
nies?' And  he  answered  *  he  supposed  it  was  the  devil."'  That 
honourable  person  replied,  *  How  comes  the  devil  then  to  be  so 
loath  to  have  any  testimony  borne  against  you.^'  which  cast  the 
prisoner  into  great  confusion.  So  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  relates  with 
great  apparent  glee ;  adding  to  the  report  of  the  trial  which  he 
was  requested  to  prepare,  some  observations  of  his  own  on  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  ensnaring  Mr.  Burroughs,  by  permitting 
him,  a  puny  man  as  he  was,  to  betray  himself  by  formerly  ex- 
hibiting feats  of  supernatural  strength,  such  as  stretching  forth 
with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  a  fowling-piece  which  strong 
men  could  not  lift  up  and  hold  without  both  hands,  &c.  Mr.  B. 
was  condemned,  of  course,  and  conveyed  to  execution  in  a  cart 
with  other  convicts.     The  rest  we  quote  : — 

'  When  Mr.  Burroughs  was  on  the  ladder,  he  made  a  speech 
for  the  clearing  of  his  innocency,  with  such  solemn  and  serious 
expressions  as  were  to  the  admiration  of  all  present ;  his  prayer 
was  so  well  worded,  and  uttered  with  such  composedness  and  such 
fervency  of  spirit,  as  was  very  atfecting,  and  drew  tears  from 
many,  so  that  it  seemed  to  some  that  the  spectators  would  hinder 
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the  execution.  To  meet  and  turn  back  this  state  of  feeling,  the 
accusers  cried  out  that  they  saw  the  evil  being  standing  behind 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  black  man,  and  dictating  every  word  he 
uttered.  And  the  famous  Cotton  Mather  rode  round  in  the 
crowd  on  horseback,  haranguing  the  people,  saying  that  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  B.  appeared  so  well,  for  that 
the  devil  often  transformed  himself  into  an  angel  of  light!  This 
^rtful  declamation,  together  with  the  outcries  and  assertions  of  the 
accusers,  had  the  intended  effect  upon  the  fanatical  multitude. 
When  the  body  was  cut  down,  it  was  dragged  by  the  rope  to  a 
hojiow  place,  excavated  between  the  rocks,  stripped  of  its  gar- 
ments, and  then  covered  with  clothes  that  had  belonged  to  some 
poor  wretch  previously  executed,  thrown  with  two  others  into  the 
hole,  trampled  down  by  the  mob,  and  finally  left  partly  uncovered.' 
—(p.  102—104.) 

Our  narrative  will  exhibit  enough  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  these  diabolical  proceedings.  It  now  remains  to  show  on  which 
side  the  devil  enlisted,  by  pointing  out  which  of  the  parties  had 
in  fact  entered  into  a  compact  with  hira.  It  was  a  physician  who 
first  pronounced  the  word  *  witchcraft'  on  this  occasion  ;  the  judges 
and  officers  of  the  law  threw  their  whole  authority  into  the  scale 
of  superstition,  but  it  was  with  the  clergy  that  the  affair  began  ;  they 
kept  it  up  till  the  last  moment,  and  in  many  instances  atlemriUed 
a  revival  the  next  season.  On  account  of  their  supposed  con- 
nexion with  the  spiritual  world,  the  affair  seemed  to  lie  within 
their  province.  They  were  consulted  by  the  government  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  adopted,  and  they  returned  an  earnest  recommen- 
dation to  proceed  in  the  good  work  of  enforcing  the  alternative  of 
perjury  or  hanging.  Their  estimate  of  the  result  (given  pre- 
viously to  their  own  disgrace)  may  throw  some  light  on  the  mo- 
lives  which  impelled  them  to  such  means  of  bringing  it  about. 
*  In  the  whole,'  says  Mather,  '  the  devil  got  just  nothing,  but  God 
got  praises,  Christ  got  sul>jects,  the  holy  spirit  got  temples,  the 
church  got  additions,  and  the  souls  of  men  got  everlasting  bene- 
^ts.'  Perhaps  he  altered  his  0[)inion  when,  in  couse(|uence  of 
this  affair,  he  was  made  the  object  of  ridicule  and  insult,  and  his 
9lerical  brethren  became  subject  to  a  reproach  which  has  impaired 
the  influence  of  their  successors  nearly  as  much  as  their  own. 
Instead  of  having  the  reputation  of  keeping  Satan  in  chains  by 
thejr  piety,  they  very  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  his  agents ;  and 
not  all  their  voluntary  humiliation  when  it  was  too  late  to  try  any 
other  means,  restored  them  to  their  former  authority.  We  will 
just  sketch  the  history  of  two  or  three  of  them  ;  for  it  is  seldom 
that  so  complete  and  instructive  a  lesson  of  retribution  is  displayed 
in  cases  of  this  kind  of  iniquity. 

.  Mr.  Parris,  we  have  seen,  was  compelled  by  the  abhorrence  of 
his  people  to  resign  his  situation  and  depart  whither  he  might* 
j^hp  records  of  the  time  preserve  the  declaration  of  the  Indian 
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woman  who  first  confessed,  that  she  was  whipped  and  terrified 
into  that  confession  ;  and  the  no  less  important  ackno\vled2;ment 
of  sorrow  and  repentance  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  children  under 
his  influence,  who  made  the  very  first  accusation.  It  appears 
from  the  nature  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  woman,  that  the 
child  was  under  the  influence  of  delusion.  Alas  !  for  him  who 
deluded  her! 

Mr.  Noyes,  at  that  time  jimior  pastor  of  the  first  church  in 
Salem,  was  '  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  the  age,' 
and  was  esteemed  by  the  university  and  people  of  New  England 
as  '  a  principal  part  of  their  glory.'  This  gentleman  busied  him- 
self much  in  the  delusion,  one  of  his  practices  being  to  remain  on 
the  ground  whenever  there  was  an  execution  for  witchcraft,  for 
the  purpose  of  quenching  any  sympathy  which  might  be  kindled 
by  the  words  or  the  demeanour  of  the  sufferers.  When  Mary 
Easty,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  heroic  of  the  martyrs,  (as 
may  be  seen  from  her  petition  in  favour  of  truth, — not  of  herself, 
— and  from  the  character  of  her  last  interview  with  her  husband 
and  children,)  was  hanging  with  seven  others,  Mr.  Noyes  turned 
towards  the  bodies  and  exclaimed, — (bless  him  for  his  compas- 
sion !) — '  What  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  see  eight  firebrands  of  hell 
hanging  there!'  When  Mr.  Proctor,  a  man  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, was  on  the  eve  of  execution,  he  requested  Mr.  Noyes  to  pray 
with  him.  One  would  have  thought  this  the  least  that  could  be 
done  for  a  man  in  such  circumstances,  especially  as  his  spirit  Avas 
weighed  down  with  grief  for  his  eleven  children  who  had  been 
stripped  of  every  thing,  even  to  the  food  which  was  preparing  for 
their  dinner,  but  Mr.  Noyes  refused  to  pray  for  the  convict  unless 
he  would  confess  himself  guilty  ! 

A  member  of  this  gentleman's  congregation  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  under  circumstances  of  the  grossest  injustice.  The 
jury  acquitted  her  at  first,  but  were  threatened  by  the  judge 
and  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  who  had  determined  to  let  no 
witch  escape,  till  they  reversed  their  verdict.  On  the  com- 
munion-day which  preceded  her  execution,  Mr.  Noyes  moved  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  her,  had  her  brought  in 
chains  into  the  meeting-house,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  assemblage,  proclaimed  her  expulsion  from  the  church,  pro- 
nounced upon  her  a  sentence  of  eternal  death,  formally  delivered 
her  over  to  Satan,  and  consigned  her  to  the  flames  of  hell.  'J'he 
tables  were  turned  in  time  to  give  the  persecutor  an  opportunity 
of  redeeming  his  character,  and  we  hope  his  peace  of  mind,  by 
awakening  him  to  a  sense  of  his  awful  guilt.  The  church  re- 
versed the  sentence  upon  the  innocent  woman,  and  erased  the 
censure  which  was  recorded  in  'an  hour  of  darkness  and  temj)ta- 
tion,'  imploring  forgiveness  of  God  for  its  cruelty.  The  jury 
published  a  humble  acknowledgment  of  their  guilt ;  and  Mr. 
Noyes  made  the  best  reparation  in  his  power.     '  He  came  out 
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and  publicly  confessed  his  error ;  never  concealed  a  circumstance, 
never  excused  himself;  visited,  loved,  blessed  the  survivors  whom 
he  had  injured  ;  asked  forgiveness  always,  and  consecrated  the 
residue  of  his  life  to  bless  mankind.'  Since  no  power  in  earth  or 
heaven  could  undo  the  mischief  that  had  been  done,  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  was  that  Mr.  Noyes  should  declare  with 
his  own  lips  that,  while  he  had  been  devising  his  own  methods  of 
doing  God  service,  he  had  been  still  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.  He 
had,  by  his  own  confession,  been  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Let 
not  the  lesson  be  lost. 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  talents, 
but  prone,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  all  the  vices  >vnich  beset  the 
priestly  vocation.  He  was  fanatical  and  deeply  cunning ;  vaia 
and  credulous,  with  a  great  outward  show  of  humility ;  inordi- 
nately ambitious  of  temporal  power,  while  ostentatious  of  his 
disinterested  piety.  He  was  exactly  the  man  to  be  the  soul  of 
such  a  conspiracy  as  this.  He  aspired  to  be  the  most  renowned 
champion  against  the  devil,  and  seized  upon  every  opportunity  of 
provoking  his  black  adversary  to  combat.  Four  years  before 
the  delusion  at  Salem  he  had  taken  a  child  into  his  house  to 
exorcise  her,  and  made  the  tale  of  her  possession  and  his  own 
power  over  her  as  public  as  possible ;  thus  perhaps  giving  the 
nint  of  the  subsequent  tragedy  to  Mr.  Parris.  There  is  no  possU 
bility  of  supposing  fanaticism  and  credulity  his  worst  faults.  It 
is  too  clear  that,  while  he  endeavoure<l  to  rid  himself  of  the  dis- 
grace of  having  encouraged  the  delusion  in  Salem,  he  was  actually 
trying  to  get  up  a  similar  scene  in  his  own  parish  in  Boston,  keep- 
ing his  influence  out  of  sight  as  long  as  possible.  While  fostering 
the  spirit  of  su{)erstition  in  his  people  to  the  utmost,  he  protested 
against  the  Salem  proceedings  jtist  so  far  as  to  lull  suspicion,  and 
prepare  for  a  favourable  moment  for  renewing  the  tragedy.  We 
refer  to  himself — to  his  acts  compared,  and  to  his  writings  collated, 
with  each  other — for  a  justification  of  our  charges.  Here  we 
can  only  make  room  for  a  passage  or  two  relating  to  the  delusion 
in  Salem.  We  take  them  to  be  extracts  from  the  spurious  gospel 
by  which  the  free-masonry  of  the  priesthood  is  chartered.  Many 
as  the  lodges  are,  we  believe  they  each  hold  a  true  copy. 

'  1  know  a  man  in  the  world,  who  has  thought  he  has  been 
able  to  convict  some  such  witches  as  ought  to  die  ;  but  his  re- 
spect unto  the  public  peace  has  caused  him  rather  to  try  whether 
he  could  not  renew  them  by  repentance.' 

This  is  addressed  to  such  as  disapproved  the  prosecutions. 
To  the  other  party  he  writes  to  carry  on  the  proceedings  *  speedily 
and  vigorously,'     And  afterwards — 

*  And  why,  after  all  my  unwearied  cares  and  pains  to  rescue  the 
miserable  from  the  lions  and  bears  of  hell  which  had  seized  them, 
and  after  all  my  studies  to  disappoint  the  devils  in  their  designs 
to  confound  my  neighbourhood,  muiit  I  be  driven  to  the  necessity 
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of  an  apology  ?  Truly  the  hard  representations  wheriswith  sOme 
ill  men  have  reviled  my  conduct,  and  the  countenance  which 
other  men  have  given  to  these  representations,  oblige  me  to  give 
mankind  some  account  of  my  behaviour.  No  Christian  can  (1  say 
none  but  evil  workers  can)  criminate  my  visiting  such  of  my  poor 
flock  as  have  at  any  time  fallen  under  the  terrible  and  sensible 
molestations  of  evil  angels :  let  their  afflictions  have  been  what 
they  will,  I  could  not  have  answered  it  to  my  glorious  Lord  if  I 
had  withheld  my  just  comforts  and  counsels  from  them  ;  and  if  I 
have  also,  with  some  exactness,  observed  the  methods  of  the 
invisible  world  when  they  have  become  observable,  1  have  been 
but  a  servant  of  mankind  in  doing  so.  Yea,  no  less  a  person 
than  the  venerable  Baxter  has  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the 
most  public  manner  invited  mankind  to  thank  me  for  that  service. 

'  Wherefore,  instead  of  all  apish  shouts  and  jeers  at  histories 
which  have  such  undoubted  confirmation,  as  that  no  man  that 
has  breeding  enough  to  regard  the  common  laws  of  human  society 
will  offer  to  doubt  of  them, — it  becomes  us  rather  to  adore  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  does  not  permit  such  things  every  day  to 
befall  us  all,  as  he  sometimes  did  permit  to  befall  some  few  of  our 
miserable  neighbours.  And  it  is  a  very  glorious  thing  thatl  have 
now  to  mention.  The  devils  have,  with  most  horrid  operations, 
broke  in  upon  our  neighbourhood,  and  God  has  at  such  a  rate 
overruled  all  the  fury  and  malice  of  those  devils,  that  all  the 
afflicted  have  not  only  been  dehvered,  but  1  hope  also  savingly 
brought  home  unto  God,  and  the  reputation  of  no  one  good  per- 
son in  the  world  has  been  damaged  ;  but  instead  thereof,  the 
souls  of  many,  especially  of  the  rising  generation,  have  been 
thereby  awakened  unto  some  acquaintance  with  religion ;  our 
young  people,  who  belonged' unto  the  praying  meetings  of  both 
sexes,  apart,  would  ordinarily  spend  whole  nights,  by  whole  weeks 
together,  in  prayers  and  psalms  upon  these  occasions,  in  which 
devotions  the  devils  could  get  nothing,  but,  like  fools,  a  scourge 
for  their  own  backs  ;  and  some  scores  of  other  young  people,  who 
were  strangers  to  real  piety,  were  now  struck  with  the  lively  de- 
monstrations of  hell  evidently  set  before  their  eyes,  &c.  &c.'  * 
*  *  *  '  1  am  not  so  vain  as  to  say  that  any  wisdom  or  virtue 
of  mine  did  contribute  to  this  good  order  of  things  ;  but  I  am  so 
just  as  to  say,  I  did  not  hinder  this  good.' — p.  110 — 113. 

The  days  of  witchcraft  are  past ;  but  not  the  day  of  the  devil 
or  of  his  pretended  adversaries.  We  still  hear  of  nocturnal 
prayer -meetings,  of  wrestlings  with  the  evil  spirit,  of  miraculous 
gifts,  of  instantaneous  conversions,  of  death-bed  conflicts,  of 
social  revivals.  In  all  these  afterpieces  of  the  Salem  tragedy,  we 
find  the  same  performers  as  there  enacted  such  fearful  parts. 
We  still  find  the  devil  the  bugbear,  and  the  clergy  the  managers. 
We  still  find  that  the  ignorant  are  cajoled,  and  that  orthodoxy  is 
propped  up  by  the  false  supports  of  superstition.    We  still  see 
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those  who  claim  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood  exhibiting  the 
anti-Christian  attributes  of  a  priesthood. 

It  is  true  that  9II  these  features  are  modified  ;  it  is  true  that 
the  times  are  so  far  ameliorated  that  the  plague  of  superstition 
cannot  ravage  society  as  formerly.  But  society  is  not  yet  safe. 
It  will  not  be  safe  till  every  man  ascertains  and  applies  his  Chris- 
tianity for  himself,  and  no  longer  needs  to  flee  to  his  pastor  for 
defence  against  (he  devil  and  all  his  works.  What  we  have  to  do 
is  to  expose  indefatigably  the  machinery  of  spiritual  delusion  ;  to 
frown  upon  all  spiritual  monopoly ;  to  reveal  to  the  ignorant  their 
own  rights  and  to  protect  their  claim ;  and  to  make  the  meanest 
of  them  as  capable  as  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  of  testifying  to 
the  grace  and  glorying  in  the  freedom  of  the  gospel. 


THE  BIBLE  ILLUSTRATED  BY  SHAKSPEABE. 

Sir, — Most  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted   with 
Dr.  Carpenter's  elucidation  of  the  word  atonement,  by  its  division 
into  members,    at-one-ment,  i.  e.   union  or  reconciliation.     In 
corroboration  of  the  justice  of  Dr.  C.'s  remark,  I  beg  to  remind 
you  that  the  verb  'to  atone'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  unite,  or, 
to  reconcile,  by  Shakspeare;  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  floa-. 
rished  during  the  period  when  the  translators  of  the  Bible  were 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  present  authorized  version  of. 
the  Scriptures.     Of  course  in  n  work  like  a  drama,  decidedly  in- 
tended for  the  people,  an  author  would  use  his  terras  in  the  sense 
then  popular.     The  expression  occurs  in  Hymen's  song,  in  the 
last  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of  *  As  you  like  it.' 

'  Then  is  there  mirth  in  Ueaven, 
When  earthly  things  nude  eren 

Atone  together. 
Oootl  Duke,  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymen  from  Heaven  brought  her. 
Yea,  brought  her  hither.'— Ac 

One  would  not  certainly  have  expected  to  be  aided  in  biblical 
criticism  by  Shakspeare,  yet  his  assistance  will  scarcely  be  re- 
jected by  his  compatriots.  A. 

Similar  uses  of  the  word  are  not  uncommon  in  other  writers  of 
that  age.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Spanish  Curate,  Bartolus 
says,  •  1  have  been  atoning  two  most  wrangling  neighbours.' 
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SOME    CONSIDERATIONS    RESPECTING   THE  COMPARATIVE    IN- 
FLUENCES   OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES  ON 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GENIUS. 

It  would  not  be  easy,  we  think,  to  name  a  subject  better  deserving 
a  patient  and  full  inquiry,  than  the  one  which  we  now  select.  To 
carry  our  thoughts  back  over  some  of  the  fairest  fields  of  history, 
reaping,  as  we  go,  golden  harvests  of  moral  truth, — to  follow  the 
mind  of  man  through  a  few  stages  of  its  varied,  broken,  but  on  the 
whole,  onward  march  from  darkness  and  impotence  to  light  and 
freedom, — to  learn  the  secret  of  its  multiplied  victories  and  dis- 
comfitures,— to  investigate  the  processes  which  have  elicited  the 
vigour  of  our  infant  race,  that  we  may  know  what  to  look  for  from 
the  more  matured  labours  of  our  manhood, — in  fine,  to  read  the 
future  in  the  past  and  the  present,  is  a  sort  of  undertaking  which, 
to  a  reflective  mind,  brings  with  it  its  own  reward.  It  cannot  but 
be  good  for  us,  *  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,'  occa- 
sionally to  reconnoitre  our  ground; — to  look  around,  and  behind, 
and  before  us ;  to  see  how  and  where  we  stand.  To  those  who 
cannot  contentedly  give  up  their  minds  to  be  moulded  they  know 
not  how,  and  led  they  know  not  whither,  by  the  casual  influences 
of  the  day  or  place,  but  will  know  something  of  the  path  they  are 
treading,  the  comparison  adverted  to  in  our  title  yields  rich  mate- 
rials for  thought.  We  all  feel,  more  or  less,  the  power  of  the 
world  without  us,  over  that  within  which  we  regard  as  most  inti- 
mately and  individually  our  own.  Daily  and  hourly,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  tomb,  we  are  wrought  on  by  an  infinity  of  forces, 
some  swaying  this  way,  some  that,  but  all  operating  mightily  on 
our  intellectual  and  moral  frame.  Now,  to  ascertain  which  of 
these  are  for  us,  Avhich  against  us, — which  are  to  be  obeyed,  che- 
rished, and  extended,  which  to  be  narrowed,  modified,  or  resisted, 
— which  are  to  be  matter  of  cheerful  and  energetic  improvement, 
which  of  distrustful  apprehension,  or  of  active,  unceasing  warfare, 
— is,  surely,  a  primary  obligation  on  all  such  as  have  time  and 
thoughts  to  spare  from  the  ministry  of  their  physical  wants. 

A  notion  is  not  uncommonly  entertained  respecting  the  age  we 
live  in,  which,  were  it  true,  would,  in  our  judgment,  constitute  a 
solitary  exception  to  the  great  axiom  that  all  truth  is  useful, — a 
notion,  the  prevalence  of  which,  true  or  false,  would  strike  us  with 
dismay; — but  a  notion,  we  will  add,  which  we  are  deeply  con- 
vinced is  as  false  and  feeble  in  theory  as  it  would  be  destructive  in 
practice.  We  mean  the  notion,  that  the  present  age  is  singularly 
hostile  to  genius  ; — that  we  are  fast  settling  down  to  a  dead  level 
of  intellect ;  a  tolerably  high  level  perhaps,  but  still  a  level ; — that 
the  mind  cannot  grow  and  thrive  on  the  unnumbered  medica- 
ments which  modern  civilization  drugs  it  with  ; — that  with  all  our 
schools,  and  schoolmasters,  and  mechanics'  institutes, — with  all  our 
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reviews,  and  magazines,  and  newspapers, — with  all  our  cyclopaedias, 
and  digests,  and  abridgments,  and  multum-in-parAOs,  from  the 
quarto  of  Dr.  Kres  to  the  twelves  of  Dr.  Lardner,  we  are  on  a 
wrong  track  ; — that  the  vaunted  march  of  mind  is  but  a  *  rickety 
hobble ;' — that  in  losing  the  institutions  and  maxims  of  our  Gothic 
progenitors,  we  have  lost  all  the  higher  and  brighter  manifestations 
of  intellectual  power*. 

Now,  we  trust  we  do  not  say  too  much,  if  we  observe  that  this  is 
a  view  of  things  which  a  good  man  would  wish  not  to  be  true ;  which 
he  would  not  lightly  receive;  which  he  would  severely  scrutinize 
before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  it;  which  he  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  re-examine,  and  if  possible  shake  from  him.  To  believe 
that  the  perfection  of  the  social,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  indivi' 
dual  man,  go  hand  in  hand, — that  the  wise  and  diligent  improve- 
ment by  a  whole  community  of  the  means  which  God  has  given 
them  of  bettering  their  condition  and  elevating  their  desires,  brings 
with  it  the  impoverishment  and  degradation  of  their  greatest  in- 
dividual minds, — to  believe  that  that  civilization  which,  as  it  is  the 
sure  result  of  the  natural  exercise  of  our  natural  powers,  is  pre- 
eminently a  state  of  nature,  draws  after  it,  by  some  inscrutable 
necessity,  the  prostration  of  our  noblest  energies, — to  believe  this, 
is  what  nothing  could  reconcile  us  to,  but  an  irrefragable  concate- 
nation of  the  clearest  and  firmest  proof  We  are  of  opinion  that 
no  such  proof  has  been  adduced ;  that  the  views  in  question,  as 
they  rest  on  an  exceedingly  partial,  though  perhaps  as  far  as  it 
goes  a  correct  survey,  are  quite  discredited  by  a  more  extended 
consideration.  And  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  few  of  those  bearings  of  the  question  which  we  deem 
most  nearly  connected  with  its  right  solution. 

We  think  we  may  as  well  state  at  the  outset,  within  what  limits 
we  regard  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  the  matter  before  us  as  the 
right  one  ;  from  which  the  transition  will  be  easy  to  such  topics  as* 
in  our  apprehension,  conduct  to  the  contrary  conclusion. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  specify  the  great  distinctive  feature  of 
ancient,  as  contrasted  with  modern  civilization,  we  should  put  it 
in  this  :  that  it  permitted,  and  indeed  compelled,  arnore  early  and 
rapid  development  of  the  inventive  powers  of  mind  than  is  prac- 
ticable with  us. 

To  accumulate  illustrations  of  this  would  be  easy.  Take  the 
most  obvious.  The  ancients  had  only  one,  or,  if  we  include  the 
Romans,  two  languages  to  learn.  They  knew  not  the  toilsome  and 
soul-depressing  drudgery, — toilsome  at  the  best,  as  too  com- 
monly managed,  immeasurably  depressing  and  enfeebling, — of  the 

•  See  article  '  Charactcristicg,'  in  No.  108  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  passim.  We 
do  not  like  to  advert  to  this  Essay  in  a  connexion  which  implies  some  degree  of  dis> 
approval,  without  expressing  our  hearty  concurrence  in  many  of  its  sentiments.  Its 
leading  doctrine,  the  intimate  connexion  of  self-unconsciousness,  if  we  may  UM  tb« 
void,  with  vigour  and  bealthinesi  of  action,  we  regard  as  a  valuablQ  truth. 
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study  of  the  dead  languages.  The  Babylonish  jargon  of  gram- 
marians was  yet  unspoken.  The  dark  sayings  of  pedagogues  yet 
lay  hid  in  tiie  '  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night.'  Neither  did  the 
fathers  of  poetry  and  history,  nor  did  any  one  among  their  nu- 
merous and  honoured  family,  consume  the  rising  dawn  of  their 
young  existence  in  digging  for  Greek  roots,  or  extracting  the  ker- 
nel of  an  unknown  literature  from  the  husks  of  an  equally  unknown 
grammar.  What  Thucydides,  in  particular,  was  doing  at  an  age 
when  not  a  lew  of  our  own  youth  are  wandering  to  and  fro  in  the 
labyrinths  of  Latin  verse-making,  we  all  know. 

We  are  desirous  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  set  a  high  value 
on  what  remains  to  us  of  classic  antiquity  :  and  consider  an  initia- 
tion into  its  varied  and  exhaustless  beauties,  an  important  part  of 
mental  training.  It  is  that  exclusive  zeal  for  what  is,  oddly  enough, 
called  learning  par  excellence,  a  zeal  which  in  effect  gives  to  the 
ancients  a  sort  of  despotic  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  moderns,  and 
that  alone,  which  we  would  deprecate  and  deplore.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  maintain,  that  the  necessity,  in  however  mitigated  a 
form,  of  devoting  a  large  portion  of  our  early  Jife  to  the  routine  of 
learning  dead  languages,  (for  that  the  learning  is  mere  routine 
will  scarcely  be  denied,  however  noble  its  ultimate  uses,)  does  in- 
terpose a  peculiar  and  a  very  material  delay  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  original  faculties.  Whether  we  have  any  adequate  compen- 
sation for  this  delay,  we  do  not  now  inquire. 

Did  we  feel  it  needful,  we  might  find  abundant  support  of  our 
general  statement  of  fact  in  every  corner  of  the  intellectual '  terra 
veteribus  nota.'  Whether  we  look  at  the  poets  or  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  in  all  the  vast  and  varied  ramifications  of  their 
several  departments,  it  is  the  same.  We  see  them  inventing  and 
creating. — At  the  outset  it  could  not  but  be  so.  The  entire  world 
of  thought  spread  itself  out,  green  and  fresh,  before  them.  A  wide 
field  of  yet  untold  wealth  and  loveliness  invited  the  foot  of  dis- 
covery. The  illimitable  terra  incognita  of  truth  and  beauty  lay  at 
their  feet.  The  glories  of  the  material  universe,  the  hidden  things 
i)f  the  more  wondrous  universe  within  us,  were  yet  unsaid  and  un- 
sung. No  fear  of  spending  its  strength  in  vain,  in  the  doing  what 
had  been  done  before,  slackened  the  march  or  enfeebled  the 
energies  of  mind. 

Nor  were  the  social  influences  under  which  antiquity  Avrote  and 
spoke  less  strikingly  friendly  to  life  and  power.  No  low-minded 
terror  of  critics  and  reviewers,  no  timid,  creeping  dread  of  the  cap- 
tious snarlings  of  the  cold,  dark,  cni-hono  scepticism  of  an  unbe- 
lieving generation,  '  repressed  their  noble  nige,'  or  '  chilled  the 
genial  current  of  the  soul.'  The  Iliad  was  not  meant  for 
Quarterly  Reviewers,  nor  did  Herodotus  cower  beneath  the  an- 
ticipated scourge  of  the  Edinburgh.  The  halls  of  the  Ionian 
chieftains,  the  amphitheatre  of  Elis  or  Delphi,  the  forum,  the 
portico,  the  grove,   or  the  garden, — these  were  the    scenes, — 
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the  wild  and  joyous  wassailers  of  Lesser  Asia,  and,  in  a  later  day, 
the  Demos  of  Athens, — these  were  the  witnesses  and  rewarders  of 
their  intellectual  prowess.  Need  we  wonder  that  *  there  were 
giants  in  those  days'? 

We  may  here  notice  one  circumstance,  eminently,  though  by 
no  means  exclusively,  characteristic  of  the  civilization  of  antiquity, 
which  perhaps  is  not  generally  estimated  at  its  just  value :  we 
mean  the  bustling,  active,  social  sort  of  life  commonly  led  by  the 
ancients.  The  men  of  those  days,  we  speak  now  of  the  Greeks 
only,  were  emphatically  men  of  action.  That  division  of  labour 
which  the  unprecedented  accumulation  of  employment  has  ne- 
cessitated with  us  in  every  branch  of  mental,  as  well  as  physical 
exertion,  was  comparatively  unknown.  The  great  thinkers  of 
old  were  not  mere  thinkers.  They  lived  with  their  fellows,  as 
well  as  for  them.  The  home  of  an  Athenian  was  the  agora  or 
the  camp ;  debating  or  campaigning  his  natural  occupation* 
Take  one  instance  out  of  many  :  the  hand  that  has  recorded  for 
^s  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  wielded  the  sword  at  Coroneea. 
And  we  do  not  know  that  the  Memorabilia  are  the  worse  for  the 
martial  heroism  of  the  leader  of  the  ten  thousand.  This  regulated 
union  of  action  and  contemplation  has  in  every  age  formed  great 
minds.  To  analyse  its  workings  is  beyond  and  above  us :  suffice 
it  to  name  the  names  of  Dante,  Camoens,  Cervantes,  and  Milton, 
as  great  and  abiding  evidences  of  the  general  fact,  that  the  joint 
culture  of  our  active  and  reflective  powers,  widely  different  as  they 
are,  and  discordant  as  they  seem,  gives  life  and  strength  to  each. 

In  this  hasty  outline  of  the  intellectual  influences  of  antiquity, 
we  have  said  nothingof  the  AtWera;ice«  which  then  assailed  genius. 
The  truth  is,  that  as  these  were  of  a  negative,  rather  than  a  positive 
(:a8t,  we  apprehend  they  will  readily  suggest  themselves  on  the 
perusal  of  some  subsequent  parts  of  this  paper.  We  will  there- 
fore not  stop  to  enumerate  them  now,  but  pass  at  once  to  the 
second  head  of  our  inquiry,  under  which  we  propose  to  adduce 
some  considerations  respecting  the  bearings  of  the  present  age 
on  the  intellectual  interests  of  man. 

And  here  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  as  deserving  remark,  is, 
that  from  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  the  converse  in  great 
measure  of  those  which  we  have  already  noticed,  the  development 
of  modern  genius  is  attended  with  various  and  protracted  delays. 
It  is  a  work  of  time.  Intellect,  in  our  days,  has  very  much  to 
learn  before  it  can  undertake  to  teach.  Or  it  would  be  more  to 
the  point  to  say,  it  has  much  to  learn  from  others,  before  it  can 
look  for  instruction  to  itself.  Modern  genius,  on  first  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  its  rights  and  duties  in  the  great  economy  of  the 
universe,  finds  much  of  that  ground  cleared  and  built  on,  over 
which  antiquity  roved  in  all  the  freedom  and  majesty  of  solitary 
independence.     It  has  a  long  and  weary  journey  to  accomplish, 
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ere  it  may  reach  the  verge  of  civilized  existence,  and  push  forth 
in  quest  of  new  glories  and  new  spoils. 

The  correctness  of  this  general  statement  we  deem  so  obvious, 
that  we  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  go  into  any  detailed 
proof,  or  illustration  of  it ;  but  prefer,  as  of  infinitely  more  mo- 
ment, the  inquiry,  Does  genius,  on  the  whole,  suffer  by  the  delay 
we  speak  of  ? 

The  right  answer  to  this  question  will  at  once  appear,  if  we 
consider  a  little  what  genius  is,  what  are  the  conditions  on  which 
its  development  depends,  and  what  provision  does  modern 
civilization  afford  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions. 

Genius,  by  which  term  we  conceive  is  ordinarily  designated  the 
creative  or  inventive  faculty  of  mind,  has  two  great  leading 
spheres  of  operation.  Its  immediate  business,  indeed,  is  at  all 
times  one  and  the  same  ;  the  formation  of  new  combinations  of  the 
mind^s  existing  stock  of  ideas.  The  distinction,  however,  we  would 
now  draw  is  this  : — That  in  the  one  class  of  operations,  genius 
rests  in  this  novel  arrangement  of  its  wealth,  as  an  end,  which 
Vfe  think  is  the  case  with  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  ;  in  the  other, 
it  resorts  to  it  merely  as  a  means,  having,  for  its  ultimate  aim, 
the  making  some  direct  and  visible  acquisition.  Scientific  dis- 
covery and  mechanic  invention  appear  to  come  under  this  head. 

Now,  in  whichever  of  these  lights  we  view  genius,  its  develop- 
ment will  plainly  depend  on  two  circumstances.  First,  on  the 
extent  and  fructifying  power  of  the  materials  on  which  it  is  to 
work  ;  and  next,  on  the  liveliness  and  vigour  of  its  own  inherent 
energies.     Each  of  these  we  will  take  in  its  order. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  materials  put  at  the  disposal  of  genius  in  our  times  are 
multiplied  and  elevated  above  those  furnished  to  it  in  any  previous 
age  of  the  world,  to  an  extent  that  sets  enumeration  at  defiance. 
We  begin  with  scientific  genius. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  that  the  repeated  inroads 
made  on  the  domains  of  ignorance  by  former  generations  of  men 
have  narrowed  the  sphere  of  modern  exertion.  At  least,  to  hold 
that  they  have  enlarged  it,  sounds  something  like  a  paradox. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  persuaded  that  this  seeming  paradox  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  sober  and  literal  truth.  We  think  that 
every  successive  incursion  of  mind  on  the  inane  of  the  Unknown 
opens  a  new  and  distinct  avenue  for  its  farther  progress.  As  the 
circle  widens,  new  radii  are  eternally  shooting  forth  (our  mathe- 
matical readers  must  not  be  too  strict  with  us),  and  taking  a 
visibly  distinct  and  divided  direction.  Knowledge  is  essentially, 
unchangeably  prolific.  One  truth  generates — we  will  not  say  one 
other,  but — many  others.  That  tree  which  now  shelters  nations 
was  once  a  single,  leafless,  fruitless  stick.  The  thought  of  antiquity 
dissipated  itself  in  loose  and  barren  speculation  on  the  to  xseXovj 
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the  summum  bonum,  the  cosmogenesis,  and  the  like  profitless 
generalizations.  The  modern  may  choose  his  ground.  He  may 
give  himself  to  the  fruitful  prosecution  of  any  one  or  more  out 
of  some  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  objects.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  those  who  see  with  aversion  this  division  and  subdivi- 
sion of  labour ;  who  discern  in  it  nothing  but  a  fresh  indication  of 
the  imbecility  and  littleness  of  modern  intellect.  With  such  we 
cannot  hold  for  a  moment :  we  think  the  polarization  of  light,  the 
theory  of  musical  harmonics,  the  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism, 
or  any  other  of  the  multifarious  nooks  and  crannies  of  modern 
science,  to  the  full  as  worthy  to  occupy  a  great  mind  as  the 
splendid  day-dreams  of  Plato,  or  the  substantial  forms  of  Aristotle. 
We  are  very  sure  they  are  altogether  as  useful. 

If  such  be  the  state  of  the  case  with  respect  to  scientific  genius, 
it  is  the  same,  in  scarcely  a  less  eminent  degree,  with  poetic. 
That  the  present  age  ♦  is  a  highly  poetical  one,  we  regard  as  a 
thing  of  course.  We  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  If 
poetry  be  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  in  his  joys  and  his  sor- 
rows, his  loves  and  his  hates,  his  strength  and  his  weakness,  if  it 
be  *  part  and  parcel  of  his  constitution,'  it  must  grow  in  life  and 
power  with  our  knowledge  of  that  nature  and  that  constitution. 
At  least,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  it  does  not.  For  every  new  view 
of  the  relations,  the  wants,  the  destinies  of  man's  spiritual  and 
moral  nature,  every  bold  discovery,  every  stirring  event  which 
bears  in  any  way  on  his  well-being,  places  a  new  instrument  and 
new  theme  in  the  poet's  hands. 

A  late  number  (XXVII.)  of  the  Westminster  Review  contains 
a  forcible  exposition  of  some  great  truths  connected  with  our  pre- 
sent design. 

'  Why  should  not  those  species  of  poetry  which  may  be  termed 
its  music  and  its  painting,  which  spring  from,  and  appeal  to,  our 
sense  of  the  beautiful  m  form,  or  colour,  and  of  harmonious 
modulation,  abound  as  much  as  heretofore  ?  He  is  no  lover  of 
nature  who  has  any  notion  that  the  half  of  her  loveliness  has 
ever  yet  been  told.  Descriptive  poetry  is  the  most  exhaustible  ; 
but  our  coal  mines  will  fail  us  much  sooner.  No  man  ever  yet 
saw  all  the .  beauty  of  a  landscape  :  he  may  have  watched  it 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  and  through  the  twilight,  and 
the  moonlight,  and  the  starlight,  and  all  round  the  seasons,  but 
he  is  deceived  if  he  thinks  it  has  nothing  more  for  him.  »  ♦  * 
Nature  will  never  cease  to  be  poetical,  nor  society  either ;  spears 
and  shields,  gods,  goddesses,  and  muses,  and  all  the  old  scenery 
and  machinery,  may  indeed  wear  out.  That  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. The  age  of  chivalry  was  but  one,  and  poetry  has  many 
ages.  The  classical  and  romantic  schools  are  both  but  sects  of  a 
religion  which  is  universal.  Even  the  fields  which  have  beea 
most  frequently  reaped  will  still  bear  harvests,  and  rich  ones  too. 

*  We  here  take  in  the  last  tea  or  twelre  years. 
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Bards  b^an  with  battles  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  yet 
nobody  ever  wrote  the  fight  of  Flodden-field  till  it  was  indited  by 
Scott ;  nor  did  any  one  anticipate  Campbell's  glorious  ballad  of 
the  battle  of  Hohenlinden.  Genius  is  never  anticipated.  No  wit 
ever  complained  that  all  the  good  things  had  been  said  ;  nor  will 
any  poet,  to  the  world's  end,  find  that  all  worthy  themes  have 
been  sung.  Is  not  the  French  revolution  as  good  as  the  siege  of 
Troy  ?  And  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  shores  of 
America,  as  that  of  the  Trojan  fugitives  on  the  coast  of  Italy  ? 
♦  *  *  *  'j'lig  great  principle  of  human  improvement  is  at 
work  in  poetry  as  well  as  every  where  else.  What  is  it  that  is 
reforming  our  criminal  jurisprudence?  What  is  shedding  its 
lights  over  legislation  ?  What  purities  religions  ?  What  makes 
all  arts  and  sciences  more  available  for  human  comfort  and  en- 
joyment ?  Even  that  which  will  secure  a  succession  of  creations 
out  of  the  unbounded  and  everlasting  materials  of  poetry,  our 
ever-growing  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  of 
man,  and  the  increasing  facility  with  which  that  philosophy  is 
applied.  This  is  the  essence  of  poetic  power,  and  he  who  pos- 
sesses it  never  need  furbish  up  ancient  armour,  or  go  to  the  East 
Kehama-hunting  or  bulbul-catching*.' 

So  much  for  the  materials  which  modern  civilization  places  at 
the  disposal  of  modern  f;enius,  to  be  arranged  and  wrought  up  at 
her  bidding.  Such  is  the  prospect  which  now  woos  the  active, 
ardent,  faithful,  patient  putting  forth  of  man's  best  powers;  a 
prospect  incomparably  more  rich  and  diversified,  more  gay  and 
brilliant  in  its  outward  lineaments,  more  promising  of  inward  and 
exhaustless  wealth,  than  that  which  spread  itself  out  under  the 
eye  of  a  Homer  or  a  Plato,  when,  looking  down  from  their  intel- 
lectual Pisgah,  they  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

A  question  of  a  widely  different,  but  perhaps  of  a  still  more 
urgent  nature,  now  rises  before  us.  Has  modern  intellect  the 
requisite  vigour  and  activity  to  avail  itself  rightly  of  the  treasures 
thus  liberally  put  within  its  reach  ?  Is  its  might  as  clear  as  its 
right  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  this  vast  inheritance  ?  Is 
it  not,  on  the  contrary,  enfeebled  and  overborne  rather  than  vivi- 
fied and  sustained,  by  this  superfluity  of  nutriment?  Is  not  its 
vision 

'  blasted  with  excess  of  light  ?' 

We  are  sensible  that  very  much  might  be  said  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  which  would  militate  strongly  against  the  general  con- 
clusion we  wish  to  establish.  We  at  once  perceive  that  there  will 
be  not  a  few  of  our  readers,  who,  concurring  with  us  to  the  full 
as  far  as  we  have  gone,  will  hesitate  before  proceeding  farther ; 
many  who,  seeing  and  confessing  the  amplitude  of  the  existing 
resources  of  genius,  may  yet  see  ground  for  maintaining  its  ina- 

*  Pp.  212, 213. 
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bility  to  use  them.  The  extent  to  which  this  dejecting  view  of 
things  is  based  on  truth,  together  with  its  actual  falsity  as  an  un- 
qualified statement,  demau(ls  for  it  our  serious  attention. 

The  amazingly  extended  and  varied  intercourse,  which  so 
strongly  marks  modern  times,  between  men  of  all  ranks,  opinions, 
habits,  nations  and  langiiages,  tending,  like  the  tumbling  and 
tossing  of  the  pebbles  on  the  sea  beach,  to  round  off  those  rough- 
nesses  of  mental  organization  which  constitute  originality,  to  cast 
all  in  one  mould,  and  sink  the  distinctive  features  of  the  individual 
in  the  common  qualities  of  the  species, — the  high  pressure,  so  to 
speak,  of  foreign  thought  and  feeling,  encompas>ing  and  over- 
laying every  intellect  that  does  not  sellishly  and  coldly  refuse  itself 
to  the  natural  influences  of  social  life,  a  pressure  which  calls  for 
skill  to  adjust,  elasticity  and  vigour  of  nerve  to  sustain  and  re|)el, 
— the  infinite  facilities  we  have  fur  reaping  delight  and  instruction 
from  the  recorded  thoughts  of  others,  working  as  a  potent  dissua- 
sive from  the  ungrateful  toil  of  thinking  for  ourselves, — the  heart- 
less and  imbecile  arlificialness  which  deeply  taints  many  of  our 
social  usages  and  moiles  of  feeling, — the  restless,  fidgety  fever- 
ishness  generated  by  the  mixed  fermentation  of  so  many  and  so 
jarring  elements, — all  these  things  are,  it  were  vain  to  deny  it, 
very  real,  very  active,  and  very  determined  foes  to  mental  strength 
and  freedom. 

We  know  not  a  more  touching  moral  spectacle  than  that  of.  a 
young  mind,  ingenuous,  active,  ardent,  hungering  and  thirstiog 
for  a  ceaseless  growth  and  expansion, — yet  harasseti,  torn,  beaten 
to  and  fro,  by  the  never-ending  multiplicity  of  objects  of  pursuit 
and  models  for  imitation  which  show  themselves  to  it  on  every 
side.  Few  things  more  mournful  than  the  <listraclion  and  per 
plexedncss  of  intellect  inducefi  by  the  changeful  contemplation 
of  opposite  forms  and  varying  degrees  of  the  Great  and  the  Good. 
We  know  on  how  nice  a  [)oint  it  often  turns,  whether  a  fine  mind 
shall  cast  off  this  yoke  of  bon<lage,  or  rivet  its  fetters  more  closely 
and  firmly  ; — whether  it  shall  vindicate  its  high  prerogative  of  in- 
dividuality, or  give  itself  up,  boimd  hand  and  foot,  to  be  the  pas- 
sive recipient  and  the  servile  organ  of  other  men's  thoughts  and 
feelings.  And  we  know  (hat  the  struggle  is  often  despairingly  de- 
clined, often  timorously  abandoned.  We  know  that  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  not  literally  a  single  point  of  character 
that  they  can  call  their  own  ;  who  are  not  what  God  has  made 
them,  or  what  they  have  made  themselves,  but  what  they  have 
tamely  suffered  some  one  or  more  of  their  fellow-men  to  make 
them. 

Here  it  is  then,  in  the  intense  and  unintermitted  rapidity  with 
which  outward  forces  and  influences  assail  us,  to  an  extent  to 
threaten  the  extinction  of  our  own  intellectual  and  moral  vitality, 
that,  in  our  apprehension,  lies  the  great  difficulty  and  the  great 
danger  which  modern  genius  has  to  strive  with.     Hither  is  it  then 
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that  we  must  bend,  with  entire  and  undivided  power,  our  best 
efforts.  This  is  the  weak  point  which  we  are  to  guard  with  all 
our  might  and  main.     Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est. 

We  believe  that  He  who  made  us  hath  here  left  himself  *  not 
without  witness'  that  he  knoweth  our  frame.  We  rejoice  in  think- 
ing that  we  have  abundant  strength  to  bear  the  weight  that  is  thus 
put  upon  us ;  that  with  extraordinary  difficulties  and  perils  we 
have  extraordinary  aids  and  supports. 

It  is  our  fixed  conviction,  that  to  the  Christian  religion  alone 
can  we  look  to  pioneer  the  mind  of  man  through  the  dangers  which 
infest  its  path  to  freedom  and  strength  :  that  it  is  the  Gospel,  in 
its  attractive  and  enlivening  exhibitions  of  vast  truth,  in  the  im- 
mensity of  its  views,  the  greatness  of  its  motives,  the  glorious- 
ness  of  its  hopes,  the  sureness,  perfection  and  universality  of  its 
practical  principles,  in  the  calm  and  simple  elevation  of  its  habitual 
tone  and  spirit,  redolent  of  glory,  honour,  and  immortality, — 
that  it  is  this  alone  which  can  set  free  the  wearied  and  troubled 
intellect,  and  impart  to  it  consistency,  vigour,  unity  and  loftiness. 
We  are  convinced  that,  but  for  Christianity  and  its  influences, 
direct  and  indirect,  human  genius  would,  for  the  most  part,  be 
utterly  incompetent  to  grapple  with  the  existing  obstacles  to  its 
full  and  free  development : — that,  destitute  of  this  principle  of 
'  power'  and  of  a  *  sound  mind,'  its  reach  would  be  narrowed, 
its  view  shortened,  its  aim  lowered,  its  very  essence  progressively 
enfeebled  and  debased,  with  the  march  of  advancing  civilization. 

It  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  to  attempt,  in  a  paper  like 
the  present,  any  thing  approaching  to  a  detailed  exposition  of  this 
momentous  subject ;  embracing,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive, refined,  and,  we  think,  convincing  branches  of  the  internal 
evidences  of  our  faith.  We  feel  that  we  must  at  present  confine 
ourselves  to  the  above  very  rapid  indication  of  some  of  its  more 
prominent  heads.  Deeply  would  it  rejoice  us  to  see  a  worthier 
than  ourselves  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  turn  up  this  fer- 
tile, but  as  yet  well-nigh  untrodden  field. 

We  conclude  with  expressing,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  mas- 
ter-minds of  the  present  day — a  mind  whose  expansion,  force, 
and  freshness  furnish  a  most  pointed  illustration  of  the  truth  in 
question* — our  earnest  belief  '  that  the  human  mind  will  become 
more  various,  piercing,  and  all-comprehending,  more  capable  of 
understanding  and  expressing  the  solemn  and  the  sportive,  the 
terrible  and  the  beautiful,  the  profound  and  the  tender,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  shall  be  illumined  and  penetrated  by  the  true  knowledge 
of  God.  Genius,  intellect,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensibility, 
must  all  be  baptized  into  religion,  or  they  will  never  know,  and 
never  make  known,  their  real  glory  and  immortal  power.' 

*  Pr.  Cbanniog. 
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We  have  seen  a  Sermon,  just  published  (by  Longman  and  Co., 
London,  and  Charnley,  Newcastle),  entitled  *  The  Church  of 
England  and  its  Temporalities,'  preached  in  the  parish  church  of 
Alnwick,  Northumberland,  June  6,  1832,  before  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  *  Sons  of  the  Clergy '  north  of  the  Coquet,  by 
John  Sandford,  A.M.,  vicar  of  Chillingham,  and  published  at  the 
request  of  the  clergy  present, — some  extracts  from  which,  we  con- 
ceive, will  greatly  interest  our  readers.  , 

The  advertisement  prefixed  is  short  and  pithy. — *  The  author 
offers  no  apology  for  the  sentiments  which  he  has  felt  it  his  duty 
to  avow : — he  only  rejoices  in  the  opportunity  of  recording  his 
devoted  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  his  uncom- 
promising hostility  to  all  that  may  tend  to  impede  its  usefulness 
or  impair  its  lustre.  He  is  convinced  that  the  day  and  hour  of 
its  crisis  are  at  hand — that,  to  save  it,  it  must  be  reformed — and 
that  its  only  human  hope  lies  in  the  concurrent  exertions  of  it» 
clergy,  to  stimulate  and  aid  their  superiors  in  the  work  of  amend- 
ment.' 

In  his  discourse  from  1  Cor.  ix.  12,  after  showing,  from  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  his  Apostle,  that '  the  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire,'  he  argues,  on  the  common  topics  of  expediency — that 
a  well-endowed  church  secures  a  learned  and  inde|)endent  minis- 
try ;  that  a  resident  parochial  clergy  are  a  useful  link  between  the 
higher  and  lower  classes,  &c.,  and  that  therefore  an  established 
religion  is  necessary. — •  How,  then,  it  may  be  aske<),  does  it 
happen,  that  the  temporal  prospects  of  the  church  are  daily 
assuming  a  gloomier  and  more  threatening  character ;  that  from 
every  side  there  are  resounding  attacks  upon  the  priesthood,  and 
that  her  enemies  are  already  triumphing  in  the  anticipation  of  her 
fall  ?  To  furnish  a  plausible  answer  to  this  question  is  not  diffi- 
cnlt,  and  it  will  probably  be  given  according  as  it  is  the  wish  to 
stifle  the  enquiry,  or  to  meet  it  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  honesty 
and  candour.  It  may  be  said,  for  instance,  that  the  present 
clamour  against  the  church  is  only  part  of  a  revolutionary  crusade 
against  all  existing  institutions,  resulting  from  a  feverish  wish  of 
change,  or  a  fiendish  hostility  against  whatever  has  hitherto  been 
had  in  honour;  or,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  an  un- 
natural conspiracy  of  infidels,  papists,  and  dissenters,  against  a 
church  of  which  they  envy  the  ascendency,  and  covet  the  tempo- 
ralities ;  and  it  may  be  alleged,  as  a  proof  of  the  infatuation  of 
the  last,  that  they  should  join  in  the  assault  upon  an  establish- 
ment, to  which  their  own  system  owes  its  solidity,  if  not  its 
existence,  and  in  the  ruin  of  which  it  will  certainly  be  involved. 
But,  granting  that  there  is  truth  in  both  these  statements,  and 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  injustice  and  folly  of  any  sweep- 
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ing  attack  upon  our  Protestant  establishments,  it  is  surely  better 
for  us,  my  reverend  brethren,  to  examine  ourselves  and   see  if 
there  be  not  some  ground  for  complaint;  some  abuse  which,  while 
the  consciousness  of  it  weakens  the  hands  of  our  best  friends, 
furnishes  our  adversaries  with  a  ready  point  of  attack.     To  this, 
if  an  enlightened  judgment  does  not  guide  us,  the  clamour  of  our 
opponents  certainly  will ;  for,  what  is  the  point  against  which  the 
Eissault  is  at  present  addressed  ?     It  is  not  against  the  doctrinal 
orthodoxy  of  our  church  ;  for  of  this  many  of  our  opponents  are 
satisfied,  while   it  is  a  subject  about  which  others  are  philoso- 
phically indifferent ;  neither  is  it  against  the  moral  character  of 
our  clergy,  for  excepting  where  it  serves  the  purposes  of  party  to 
traduce  it,  this  is  universally  admitted ;  but  it  is  against  our  tempora- 
lities. And  this  is  precisely  the  point  on  which  it  must  be  most  pain- 
ful to  a  delicate  and  conscientious  minister  of  Christ  to  be  put  on 
the  defensive.     He  can  bear  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,  because  it  was  the  trial  to  which  his  blessed  Master  was 
exposed  ;  he  can  bear  the  scoff  of  the  infidel  and  the  sneer  of  the 
ungodly  on  the  score  of  his  personal  holiness  ;  he  can  even  bear 
that  his  good   name  should   suffer  a  temporary  eclipse,  for  he 
knows  that  the  Lord  shall  yet  bring  forth  his  righteousness  to 
light,  and  his  judgment  as  the  noon-day.     But  the  suspicion  of 
covetousness,  the  imputation  of  the  love  of  filthy  lucre,  the  base 
idea  that  for  silver  and  gold  he  should  hinder  the  gospel, — there 
is  something  here,  from  which  the   minister  of  Christ  should 
revolt  with  horror.     He  should  say,  "  Perish  the  dross  for  ever, 
rather  than  that  it  should  prove  a  stumbling-block,  or  cause  one 
weak  brother  to  offend!"     Yes  ;  better  perish  the  temporalities  ; 
better  that  we  should  return,  naked  as  we  came  out ;  that  we 
should  stand  up  to  day  in  the  land  in  our  pristine  poverty,  with- 
out purse  or  scrip  ;   that  we  should  suffer  all  things  ;  than  that  we 
should  hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

•  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Apostle  spake,  "  Nevertheless, 
we  have  not  used  this  power,  but  suffer  all  things,  lest  we  should 
hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ."  Paul  magnified  the  power,  he 
demonstrated  his  claim  to  temporal  provision,  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel :  but  how  great  was  his  self-denial !  How  honourably 
did  he  appeal  to  his  own  disinterestedness !  "  I  have  coveted  no 
man's  silver  or  gold,  or  apparel ;  yea,  ye  yourselves  know  that 
these  hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities,"  &c.  Such  was 
Paul's  glorying !  Yea,  and  he  counted  it  better  for  him  to  die, 
than  that  any  man  should  make  his  glorying  void  ! 

'  And  yet,  it  is  for  the  contrary  to  all  this,  that  we  are  assailed^ 
and  are  most  assailable  !  For  it  is  here,  in  which  we  have  most 
departed  from  apostolic  purity ;  in  which  we  have  least  followed 
Paul,  as  he  followed  Christ.  The  great  body  of  the  parochial 
clergy  may,  indeed,  not  be  obnoxious  to  this  charge.  They  may 
regret  the  difficulty  in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed,  between 
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their  duty  to  a  professional  interest,  of  which  they  are  only  the 
life-representatives,  and  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  even  just 
claims  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But  they  are  not  further  respon- 
sible for  the  system,  than  as  they  do  not  protest  against  its  evils, 
and  j)ray  for  its  commutation.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  those, 
whose  disproportionate  revenues  arrest  the  public  eye,  and  furnish 
a  perpetual  butt  for  the  shafts  of  infidelity  and  disaffection  ;  or 
with  those  whose  multiplied  pluralities  involve  the  spoiling  of 
their  poorer  brethren  ;  who  live  of  the  temple  in  which  they  have 
never  ministered,  and  are  partakers  with  the  altar  at  which  they 
have  never  waited.  Alas  !  it  is  such  blemishes  that  have  done  the 
mischief,  that  have  dealt  the  parricidal  blow,  that  have  ate  as 
cankers  into  our  goodly  fabric,  and  caused  it  to  totter  to  its  fall  I 
For  the  waters  are  abroad,  the  foundations  are  out  of  course,  the 
storm  is  gathering,  that  is  to  be  on  everything  that  is  high,  and  on 
everything  that  is  lifted  up ;  and  that  is  to  root  up  every  plant 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted. 

*  O  then  that  we  were  wise,  that  we  would  understand  this ;  that 
there  were  in  us  such  a  mind  as  would  lead  us  to  meet  this  crisis, 
not  in  stern  defiance  or  paralysed  supineness,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
manliness  and  truth  :  to  correct  our  own  abuses,  and  reform  our 
own  corruptions,  and  exscind  the  eye  and  hand,  that  are  a  stum- 
bling-block and  cause  of  offence !  For  then  we  might  be  a 
glorious  church,  worthy  of  our  apostolic  constitution  ;  then  might 
the  good  work  prosper  which  has  so  long  slept  upon  our  hands ;  then 
might  the  dove,  the  messenger  of  peace,  again  visit  our  shrines 
and  nestle  in  our  sanctuarie.^  ! 

•  Suffer  me,  my  reverend  brethren,  thus  far  ;  for  in  venturing 
these  remarks,  I  know  that  1  am  uttering  the  sentiments  of  the 
wisest  and  holiest  members  of  our  communion,  of  all  who  are 
waiting  for  deliverance  in  Israel ;  who  have  long  mourned  over 
the  desolations  of  our  church,  and  are  even  now  expecting  that 
out  of  OUT  own  Zion  shall  come  the  deliverers  who  are  to  turn 
away  iniquity  from  Jacob.  The  day  of  indifference  and  inactivity 
is  past;  it  is  a  question  now  between  reform  and  destruction  ; 
and  he  is  now  the  best  churchman,  as  well  as  the  best  patriot,  who 
is  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  abuse,  and  to  call  for  its  correction.' 
The  sermon  concludes  with  some  appropriate  remarks  on  the 
utility  of  the  Society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  poorer  clergy. — It  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  author  is  a  highly  respectable  parish  priest,  and  is  very 
effectively  assisted  in  his  parochial  duties  by  his  excellent  wife, 
who  has  herself  published  a  useful  work,  entitled  •  Woman  in  her 
Social  and  Domestic  Ch^iracter.' 

V.  F. 
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FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM. 

PariSf  July  the  22nd. 

Our  Protestant  administrative  affair  has  terminated  in  a  way  that 
we  did  not  expect.     Baron  Cuvier  is  not  to  have  a  successor  as 
Directeur  des  cultes  non  Catholiques.   To  explain  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  this  function  was  created  at  the  time  that 
our  ministry  under  Charles  X.  was  entirely  Catholic  and  Jesuitical. 
As  it  would  have  been  too  bad  that  Monseigneur  the  bishop  of 
Hermopolis  should  have  governed  our  Protestant  churches  and 
named   our   theological  professors   of  Protestant   divinity,    the 
ministry  had  recourse  to  Cuvier,  a  Lutheran,  who  did  this  part  of 
the   business.     Now  that  our  ministre  des  cultes  is   a  layman, 
Girod  de   L'Ain,    this   difficulty  does  no  more  subsist,   and  I 
understand  that  he  rebuked  rather  sharply  the  Protestant  depu- 
tation  who  petitioned  the  other  day  a  continuance  of  Cuvier's 
functions.     Girod  de  L'Ain  said,  *  1  am  neither  Protestant  nor 
Catholic,  I  am  minister  des  cultes  en  general;  why  should  I  not 
administer  directly  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  affairs  ?'     All  this 
is  very  well.     The  labour  of  our  administration  rests  now  on  the 
chef  de   bureau,    M.   Lafon   de  Ladebat,    a   Protestant   of  an 
enlightened  mind,  and  not  at  all  a  Methodist.     He  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  venerable  Lafon  de  Ladebat,  so  forward  in  all  our 
liberal  and  philanthropical  ideas, — one  of  the  first  who  proposed  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly  the  abolition  of  the  detestable  slave 
trade.   In  speaking  of  Cuvier,  I  have  had  access  to  an  autobiogra- 
phical memoir  of  his  life,  where  he  states  that,  under  the  consul- 
ship of  Buonaparte,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  office  of  organizing 
at  Rome  the  system  of  public  instruction,  which  still  is  in  existence, 
at  least  in  part.    Is  it  not  curious  that  a  Lutheran  savant  should 
have  done  this  in  the  dominions  of  his  Holiness  ?     We  have  had  a 
kind  o(  fracas  in  the  interior  of  our  Bible  Society  in  Paris  :  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  storm.     The  tremendous  uproar  that  your 
Scotch  and  English  saints  raised  about  the  Apocrypha  question 
has  had  an  echo  with  us.     As  our  society  continues  to  distribute 
Bibles  with  the  Apocrypha,  when  they  are  asked  for,  this  is  a 
suflScient  reason  that  no  donations  in  money  can  be  forwarded  to 
us  from  London:  we  are  thus  abandoned  to  our  own  resources. 
But  this  is  not  all.     The  Bible  Society  of  London  has  agents 
here,  thatdistributeBibles  in  immense  numbers  for  almost  nothing, 
or,  at  least,  at  a  price  thatiye  Bible  Society  of  Paris  cannot  reduce 
our  Bibles  to,   without  certain  loss.     By  the  conduct  of  these 
agents, — of  whom  one,  Professor  Kieffer,  gets  about  'SOOl.  per 
annum  for  his  trouble, — our  Bible  Society  of  France  will  certainly 
perish;  which  will  be  a  very  sad  affair  for  our  Protestantism.     In 
consetjuence,  it  was  proposed  at  one  of  our  last  meetings  of  the 
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Committee,  to  write  to  the  London  Committee,  in  order  to  expose 
the  state  of  things,  and  to  show  that  the  under  price  at  which  the 
Bibles  from  London  are  distributed  in  France,  will  inevitably  ruin 
our  French  Society.     It  would  be  much  wiser  that  the  London 
Committee  should  entrust  our  French  Society  with  its  distribu- 
tion of  Protestant  Bibles;  but  this  the  Committee  appears  little 
inclined  to  do,  and  the  principal  reason  is,  that  we  are  still  tainted 
with  the  poison  of  the  Apocrypha-     And  then,  the  English  saints 
like  better  to  have  their  own  saints  in  Paris,  with  whom  they 
communicate,  without  performing  the  circuit  of  an  official  and 
enlightened  committee  of  members.     Our  saints  opposed  with 
great  violence  that  a  letter  of  complaint  should  be  sent  to  London, 
and  the  question  is  not  decided  yet.     One  thing  is  very  certain  ; 
if  the  London  Committee  persist  in  inundating  France  by  private 
agents,  with  Protestant  bibles  of  Martin  and  Ostervald,  at  prices 
infinitely  below  ours,  it  is  evident  that  our  Society  can  no  longer 
exist.    But  this  is  nothing  to  your  saints,  provided  they  go  on  their 
own  way. — I   forgot  to  state,  in  beginning    this  letter,  that  the 
member  of  the  chief  counsel  of  our  University,  entrusted  with  our 
Protestant  academical  afi'airs,  is  M.  Cousin,  late  the  eloquent 
Platonist,  but  who,  since  the  revolution  of  July,  is  become  an 
outrageous  ju«/e  milieu,  has  abandoned  hin  fine  situation  of  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  and  seems  to  do  nothing  else  but  receive  the 
pay  of  two  or  three  sinecure  places.     I  do  not  like  to  see  Cousin 
appointed  chief  of  our  faculties  and  colleges.     He  is  mystic  in  his 
ideas,  and  pretends  that  the  same  Trinity  that  exists  in  Plato  is 
essential  to  the  Christian  religion.      His  ignorance  of  the  real 
principles  of  our  lieformation,  and  of  its  consequences  for  France, 
IS  immense  ;  proud  and  conceited,  like  every  disciple  of  Dominus 
Royer   Collard,   his  real  views   are   that  truth    is  a   privileged 
distinction  only  fit  for  philosophers  like  himself,  while  the  mass 
of  the  community  must  for  ever  hnger  in  the  fetters  of  supersti- 
tion,— that  is  to  say,  at  least  of  symbolical  ideas,  where  truth  is 
veiled  with  images  and  symbols  adequate  to  the  notions  of  the 
populace.    All  this  is  nothing  else  than  a  most  ridiculous  scientific 
aristocracy.     But  I  hope  that  France  is  fast  approaching  to  a 
period,  where   we   shall   have  dukes    and   marquises  neither    in 
science    nor    anywhere  else.      I  am  afraid  that  Cousin  will  do 
some    harm   to   our  Protestant   academies   of    Strasbourg    and 
Montauban,   which  are  both  centres  of  rationalism,   including 
however,  ideas  of  a  divine  revelation.     These  institutions,  where 
the  Unitarian  doctrine,  openly  professed  at  Strasbourg  by  Pro- 
fessor Richard,  and   at  Montauban  by  Professors  Montet  and 
Nazon,   are  viewed  by  our  saints  with  actual  rage ;  and  every 
plan  of  persecuting  these  professors,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  will 
be   resorted  to  by  these  holy  men.     It  is  in   this   respect,  that 
Cousin's  ideas,  about  naked  dogmatical  truth  not  being  fit  for  the 
people  at   large,  may  become  fatal.      Our   St.   Simonites  had 
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almost  relapsed  into  obscurity,  when  a  most  iniquitous  and 
miserable  persecution  of  our  popular  government  has  given  their 
school  fresh  splendour.  You  know  how  our  police  violated  their 
peaceful  retreat  at  Menilmontant,  put  a  guard  at  their  convent 
door,  and  declared  that  they  should  receive  no  visitors  I  All  this 
smells  strongly  not  of  a  French,  but  of  a  Turkish  or  Algerine, 
government.  The  motive  of  these  majestic  interferences  of  our 
police  is,  that  these  men  were  guilty  of  the  atrocious  crime  of 
receiving  every  Sunday  perhaps  a  hundred  workmen  of  the  vicinar 
Fauxbourg,  whom  they  preached  to,  and  whom,  among  singing 
hymns  and  processions,  they  directed  to  work  at  building  a  grand 
amphitheatre,  called  Le  temple  de  UAvenir.  But  what  augmented 
to  a  direful  degree  the  crime  of  the  St.  Simonians,  was,  that  after 
the  day's  work,  they  gave  all  these  workmen  a  plain  but  sub- 
stantial dinner,  cooked  by  the  philosophers  in  person.  Are  not 
these  crimes  that  Louis  Philip's  government  ought  to  repress 
with  all  the  strength  of  law  ?  If,  in  all  this,  the  St.  Simonites  are 
absurd,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  government!  As  for 
the  new  philosophical  school  of  M.  Charles  Fourier,  and  of  his 
journal  called  Le  Phalanstere,  (solid  phalanx,)  though  I  have 
read  his  numbers,  I  confess  my  utter  ignorance  of  his  principles 
and  views.  The  most  obscure  and  mystical  part  of  the  St. 
Simonite  system  is  light  itself  compared  to  M.  Fourier's  discovery. 
All  I  can  make  out,  for  certain,  is,  that  the  last  is  labouring  hard 
to  have  the  disposal  of  a  square  league  of  land,  near  Paris,  fit  for 
all  cultivation  ;  and  there  he  engages  to  form  a  colony  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  will  enjoy  endless  felicity,  and  abund- 
ance of  all  good  things  both  for  mind  and  body.  This  is  certainly 
worth  the  trial.  You  see  that  if  France  is  not  ere  soon  com- 
pletely reformed,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  reformers.  A  more 
important  subject  is,  that  1  have  to  announce  to  you  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  first  labours  of  our  French  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation are  at  the  point  of  appearing ; — 1  mean  the  two  first  tracts  ; 
one  in  titled,  Sur  Vetat  de  la  religion  en  France ^  the  other  Pro-^ 
fession  de  la  religion  Protestante  Unitaire.  We  anticipate  great 
good  from  these  publications.  Every  thing  here  is  ripe  for  views 
of  rational  Christianity,  and  they  alone  will  effectually  satisfy  the 
public  mind.  O. 


ON  SEEING  A  GLOW-WORM  IN  A  CHURCHYARD. 

Ah  !  what  could  tempt  thee  here, 
Thou  little  reveller  of  the  night ! 

Was  it  to  mock  a  tear 

Thou  rear'dst  thy  gem  of  liquid  light  ? 
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Or  as  the  bale-fires  play 

Ainoii<r  the  waves*  sepulchral  buoys, 
So  wouldst  thou  shed  thy  ray 

C'er  this  our  wreck  of  buried  joys? 

For  shame  !  on  this  cold  damp. 

Inch  hi^h  the  human  grave  above, 
To  lig^ht  tny  magic  lamp 

Of  hymeneal  hope  and  love  ! 

To  flaunt  that  tell-tale  beam 

Where  not  a  sigh  may  draw  its  breath ; 

To  wake  to  golden  dream 
Amid  the  iron  sleep  of  death  ! 

Intruder,  hence — away  I 

The  very  genius  of  the  place 
Loathes  at  thy  longer  stay. — 

And  yet.  methiuks,  a  moment's  space 

Thou  mightest  linger  still : 

What,  if  to  thee  this  scene  unblest 
Seem'd,  in  a  world  of  ill. 

The  first  that  thou  hadsl  paced  of  rest ! 

And  spirits  lone,  like  thine, 

Have  often  feign'd  the  fant'sy  true : 
Nay,  unmolested  shine, — 

1  more  than  once  have  thouglit  so  too. 

T«  Tace. 


SCBIPTURK   CRITICISM. 
Matt.  iv.  24. 

On  the  subject  of  the  diseases,  really  or  apparently  ascribed 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  demoniacal  posses- 
sions, there  are  some  judicious  observations  in  Mead's  medica 
Sacra.  Wetstein's  elaborate  and  learned  note  on  this  passage  is 
also  worthy  of  being  consulted.  But  no  one,  who  is  desirous  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  various  difficulties  which  pre- 
sent themselves  on  this  subject,  will  neglect  to  examine  the  ad- 
mirable treatise  of  Mr.  Farmer.  Little  can  be  added  to  this 
work,  nor  I  think  can  any  objection  be  made  to  his  leading 
conclusions  by  any  candid  and  reflecting  reader. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  although  to  any  objec- 
tions founded  on  the  use  of  such  language  as  this  by  our  Lord 
and  the  evangelists,  it  should  be  thought  sufficient  to  reply  with 
some,  that  it  was  no  business  of  theirs  to  alter  the  received  forms 
of  speech,  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  use,  without  being  sup- 
posed to  assent  to  the  absurd  notions  and  prejudices  on  which 
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they  might  he  founded,  yet  there  can  be  no  real  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  ihey  were  themselves  subject  to  the  same  prejudices, 
and  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  diseases  thus  described. 
On  the  contrary,  to  us  who  have  no  belief  in  such  possessions, 
and  who  imagine  ourselves  to  have  more  just  and  philosophical 
views  of  the  origin  of  the  disorders  in  question,  it  will  be  evident, 
that  those  who  appear,  from  their  manner  of  speaking,  to  have 
been  quite  unacquainted  with  the  true  character  of  these  disorders, 
and  yet  showed  themselves  able  to  remove  them  by  a  word's 
speaking,  must  have  derived  this  power  not  from  any  knowledge 
or  resources  of  their  own,  but  from  the  power  of  God. 

Here,  also,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  what  unspeakable 
advantage  does  the  Unitarian  expositor,  in  his  explanations  of 
what  might  otherwise  be  found  perplexing  passages  of  Scripture, 
derive  from  his  having  disencumbered  himself  of  the  mysterious 
dogma  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  ?  Many  Trinitarians  are 
evidently  reduced  to  great  embarrassment  in  giving  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  subject  as  shall  be  at  once  satisfactory  to  their 
own  minds,  and  consistent  with  those  views  which  their  system 
obliges  them  to  take  of  the  Saviour's  character  and  dignity.  Some, 
indeed,  perhaps  the  majority,  are  contented  to  outrage  all  reason 
and  probability  by  maintaining  the  literal  interpretation  of  these 
narratives,  and  asserting  that  a  variety  of  disorders  which  the 
symptoms,  minutely  and  distinctly  described  by  the  evangelists, 
show  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  such  as  are  often  observed  at 
present,  and  are  now  both  ascribed  to  natural  causes  and  cured  by 
natural  means,  were  in  those  days  the  result  of  demoniacal,  or 
rather  diabolical  possessions.  But  the  more  rational  and  philo- 
sophical, who  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  human  nature  was 
different  then  from  what  it  is  now,  or  that  diseases  which  result  from 
natural  causes  now,  were  formerly  occasioned  by  a  pseudo-miracu- 
lous interference,  and  who  are  consequently  under  the  necessity  of 
allowing  that  the  popular  notions  of  possessions,  and  the  current 
language  founded  upon  them,  were  built  upon  erroneous  and  absurd 
prejudices,  are  much  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  use  which 
our  Lord  himself  makes  of  such  language,  under  circumstances 
which  it  appears  scarcely  possible  to  explain  upon  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  he  had  himself  the  same  belief  on  the  subject 
which  was  prevalent  among  the  generality  of  his  countrymen. 
To  say  that  he  did  not  come  to  teach  them  philosophy,  or  to  re- 
form their  modes  of  speech,  is  not  always  a  sufficient  explanation  ; 
not  only  because  many  cases  (such  as  that  of  the  legion  sent  into 
the  herd  of  swine)  are  too  express,  and  enter  into  too  many 
minute  particulars  to  be  easily  disposed  of  upon  this  supposition, 
but  also  because,  even  though  we  were  to  grant  that  in  public  he 
was  content  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  forms  of  speech,  we  might 
reasonably  have  expected  that  in  private,  among  his  disciples,  he 
would  have  taken  some  opportunity  of  disabusing  them  of  such 
strange  and  unfounded  notions. 
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This  might  have  seemed  to  be  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
the  prevalent  opinions  on  the  subject  of  evil  spirits,  and  indeed  of 
the  interference  in  human  afiairs  of  inferior  orders  of  spiritual 
beings  of  any  description  or  character,  were  likely  to  affect  the 
validity,  or  at  least  the  influence,  of  the  argument  from  miracles. 
As  long  as  it  was  allowed  that  any  other  beings,  demons,  angels 
or  devils,  were  permitted  of  their  own  accord  to  intermeddle  in 
the  concerns  of  this  world, — to  produce  disorders  in  one  place  or 
to  heal  them  in  another, — to  produce  effects  of  any  kind  in  a  man- 
ner which  could  not  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  and  the  course  of  Providence, — it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  exhibition  of  works  which  no  man  could  do  by  mere 
human  power  or  knowledge,  would  be  no  sufficient  proof  that  God 
was  with  him.  And  accordingly  we  find  that  this  was  in  fact  the 
ground  upon  which  many,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  attempted  to 
evade  the  just  and  obvious  inference  from  those  mighty  works, 
'  He  casteth  out  demons  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  demons,* 
and  the  above  remark  will  enable  us  the  more  fully  to  understand 
the  indignation  which  our  I^rd  expresses  at  so  unworthy  and  inju- 
rious an  insinuation.  If  therefore  our  Ix>rd  was  himself  fully  en- 
lightened as  to  the  real  cause  of  these  disorders,  and  saw  through 
the  absurdity  of  (he  prevailing  superstitions,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive why  he  did  not  take  care  to  give  the  people,  or  at  least  his  own 
disciples,  more  correct  information.  With  us  Unitarians  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  he  had  it  not  to  give ; — it  is  a  reply  which 
puts  us  to  no  difficulty,  but  rather,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  tends 
to  strengthen  the  evidence  of  his  divine  commission  as  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  supernatural  and  consequently  divine  power, 
in  the  cure  of  these  disorders  ;  because  this  power  was  exerted  at 
the  command  of  one  who  appears  to  have  been  himself  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  real  nature  and  causes  of  the  diseases  which  were 
thus  removed. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

A  Sermon,  preached  June  2Ath,  1832,  in  the  General  Baptist  Meeting 
House,  Dcplford,  on  occasion  of  Quitting  the  Pastoral  Charge  of 
the  Congregation  assembling  in  that  place.     By  Edwin  Chapman. 

This  valedictory  discourse  is  characterized  by  an  ingenuous,  humble, 
pious,  kind,  and  zealous  spirit,  and  is  alike  honourable  to  the  judg- 
ment and  feelings  of  the  preacher.  Mr.  Chapman  and  his  late  congre- 
gation have  parted  on  account  of  a  change  in  his  opinions  on  the  sub 
jcct  of  baptism.  Not,  we  believe,  that  they  would  not  have  been  de- 
lighted, nevertheless,  with  the  continuance  of  his  pulpit  and  pastoral 
services  amongst  them,  but  the  trust-deeds,  it  seems,  precluded  such 
an  arrangement.  We  take  such  trust-deeds  to  be  libels,  and  should  be 
glad  if  all  attempts,  by  the  bequest  of  money,  to  influence  the  opinions 
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and  practices  of  posterity,  were  as  little  countenanced  by  the  law  as 
they  are  by  the  gospel. 

A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Upper  Chapel,  Norfolk  Street,  Sheffield, 
on  the  2\st  March,  1832  ;  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  General 
Fast.    By  N.  Philipps,  D.D.    Blackwell,  Sheffield. 

In  a  preliminary  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield,  the  author  vin- 
dicates his  conduct,  as  a  minister  of  the  g:ospeI,  in  having  raised  his 
voice  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform.  His  defence  is  easy,  for  he  is 
not  in  the  pay  of  government,  nor  his  church  a  creature  of  the  state.  It 
is  the  pecuniary  connexion  with  rulers  that  puts  religious  teachers  in  a 
different  position  from  their  fellow-subjects.  The  objection  to  the  cler- 
gyman, in  politics,  differs  little  from  the  objection  to  the  exciseman. 
The  author's  reason  for  not  having  joined  the  Sheffield  Political  Union 
we  cannot  dispute  as  to  him  personally  ;  but  we  should  demur  to  its 
being  generalized.  *  I  have  always  declined  such  invitations,  however 
respectfully  offered,  as  I  have  done  that  from  your  Political  Union; 
not  from  motives  of  suspicion  or  disregard,  but  because  I  felt,  on  re- 
flection, that  I  should  be  more  independent  and  useful  when  standing 
on  my  own  ground  than  on  any  other.'  However  this  may  hold,  as  to 
political  societies,  in  ordinary  times  and  circumstances,  in  the  late  crisis, 
had  all  done  so,  the  friends  of  their  country  would  soon  have  had 
no  ground  to  stand  upon.  We  should  now  have  been  under  Tory,  if 
not  military  rule. 

Dr.  Philipps  says  nothing  of  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the  Fast 
was  appointed.  We  think  he  should  ;  for  it  was  either  right  or  wrong  to 
make  such  an  appointment  with  reference  to  the  spread  of  the  cholera. 
In  ojir  opinion,  that  appointment  was  based  on  a  wrong  principle; 
and  while  we  judge  no  man  for  a  different  opinion,  we  yet  think  that  the 
expression  of  their  opinion  was  particularly  incumbent  on  those  who 
seemingly  observed  the  day,  but  really  dedicated  it  to  a  different  pur- 
pose. 

Dr.  Philipps  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  impress  his  hearers  with 
the  necessity  of'  religions  reform,  or  reform  in  piety,  in  morals,  and 
in  manners.*  This  purpose  he  has  executed  in  a  serious  and  solemn 
manner.  We  dissent  from  his  recommendations  to  legislators  and  ma- 
gistrates, that  they  should  limit  the  number  of  public-houses,  make 
licences  difficult  (p.  36),  and  compel  idle  wanderers  to  enter  houses  of 
prayer  (p.  38)  ;  but  our  dissent  is  from  the  means,  or  supposed  means 
rather,  not  from  the  end.  May  that  end,  and  all  the  other  devout  and 
moral  objects  contemplated  by  the  author,  be  promoted  by  the  publi- 
cation of  this  discourse. 


Sequel  to  Principle  and  Practice ;  or,  the  Orphan  Family.     A  Tale. 

London,  Houlston. 
This  tale,  like  its  predecessor,  is  primarily  intended  for  the  young; 
like  that  too,  there  is  much  in  it  which  may  interest  and  instruct  their 
seniors  also.  We  would  particularly  direct  attention  to  an  admirable 
little  history  of  the  introduction  of  prize-giving  into  a  school,  the 
struggle  for  the  prizes,  and  their  adjudication,  with  its  consequences. 
It  is  an  excellent  application  of  Christian  pliilosophy  to  the  machinery 
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of  education,  and  shows  that  the  writer  can  iliastrate  school  gfovern- 
ment  as  well  as  *  Political  Economy/ 


Bible  Stories  for  the  u»e  of  Children.    Part  11.  containing  Stories  from 
the  New  Testament.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Wood,  B.A..     Simpkin. 

In  this  selection  Mr.  Wood  has  avoided  a  practice  to  which  our 
reviewer  took  exception  in  his  first  series,  viz.  that  of  uniformly 
appending  a  formal  improvement  to  the  extract.  He  has  judged,  and 
we  think  rightly,  that  explanations  are  ofiener  needed  than  refieclions  ; 
and  he  therefore  usually  leaves  the  narrative  to  teach  its  own  moral  and 
make  its  own  impression.  We  should  like  such  expressions  as  '  Our 
Lord  here  means  to  say,*  to  be  omitted  in  a  reprint.  The  explanatory 
notes  are,  as  they  should  be,  brief  and  satisfactory.  The  selection  and 
arrangement  are  good,  and  the  volume  altogether,  both  from  the  nature 
of  its  materials  and  the  mode  of  its  execution,  is  adapted  for  greater 
usefulness  than  the  former,  of  which  (notwithstanding  the  success  of 
that  publication)  we  think  this  should  have  been  so  independent  as  tq 
adapt  it  for  distinct  circulation.  An  additional  title-page  would  have 
sufficed  for  that  purpose. 

Remarks  in  Refiitation  of  an  Extraordinary  Story  of  a  Supernatural 
Appearance,  related  by  the  Rev.  R.  IVarner  in  hix  •  Literary  Recol' 
Ivctiont.'     By  the  Rev.  T.  Jervis.     London,  Hunter. 

Mr.  Warner's  story  is  of  a  prophetic  dream  and  spectral  appearance 
of  a  son  of  Lord  Shelbume,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  It  is 
related  very  circumstantially,  and  seemingly  well  authenticated.  But 
Mr.  Jervis  was  at  the  time  residing  in  Lord  Shelbnme's  family  as  (utof 
to  the  very  youth  of  whom  these  marvels  are  told.  He  shows  the 
incorrectness  of  the  story  in  almost  every  particular,  and  utterly  demo- 
lishes the  credibility  of  the  main  incidents,  one  of  which  was]  said  in 
have  been  told  to  himself  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  a  conversation  which  he 
assures  us  never  passed.  Thanks  be  to  Providence  for  the  printing- 
press!  Such  a  tale  in  manuscript  might  have  escaped  the  eye  of 
perhaps  the  only  man  living  who  could  have  directly  and  completely 
refuted  it;  or  his  manuscript  refutation  might  have  failed  of  such 
publicity  and  perpetuity  as  would  alone  prevent  the  tale  being  incor- 
porated with  what  passes  for  authentic  history.  Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  inflicted  his  frown,  and  almost  his  fist,  on  any  man  who  dared  to 
breathe  a  doubt  of  anything  half  so  plausible  as  this  appeared  to  be. 
Ghosts  and  visions  are  too  far  gone  now,  to  have  been  preserved  by  it, 
but  still  the  specimen  is  a  good  one  of  the  utility  of  that  winnowing 
machine  which  renders  so  much  service  in  the  separation  of  truth  and 
falsehood. 


The  Druid,  a  Tragedy;  with  Notes  on  the  Antiquities  and  Early 
History  of  Ireland.     By  Thomas  Cromwell. 

The  Tragedy  is  very  spiritedly  written,  and  the  notes  are  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting.  They  contain  a  mass  of  antiquarian  informa- 
tion, which  is  appropriately  introduced  and  discussed  in  a  philosophical 
spirit 
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The  Extraordinary  Black  Book ;  an  Exposition  of  Abuses  in  Church 
and  State,  Courts  of  Law,  Representation,  Mmiicipal  and  Cor- 
porate Bodies.     A  New  Edition.     1832. 

This  work  was  originally  brought  out  in  numbers,  twelve  years  ag'O, 
and  'upwards  of  14,000  copies  were  sold,  almost  without  the  expense 
of  advertisement,  or  any  of  those  helps  from  literary  notices  which  are 
usually  deemed  essential  to  give  celebrity  to  the  productions  of  the 
press.'  Last  year  a  spirited  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
the  publication  ;  and  by  a  further  employment  of  industry,  talent,  and 
energy,  the  edition  now  before  us  is,  we  believe,  rendered  as  compleie 
and  correct  as  any  work  of  a  like  multifarious  description  which  has 
ever  appeared.  It  contains  an  immense  mass  of  information,  with  dis- 
sertations intermingled  which  are  written  with  great  spirit  and  ability. 

Amongst  much  valuable  matter  now  first  introduced,  is  an  article  on 
the  numbers,  wealth,  and  educational  efficiency  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
in  which  the  compiler  (and  no  wonder)  has  been  led  a  little  astray  by  the 
confused  nomenclature  of  Sectarianism.  He  is  not  aware  that  Presby- 
terians and  Unitarians,  and  General  Baptists  and  Unitarians  also,  are, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  identical.  The  former  are  estimated  (from 
the  Congregational  Magazine  we  believe)  at  258  congregations,  and 
the  latter  (we  know  not  from  what  source)  at  169.  The  General 
Baptists  are  returned  at  107.  The  total  of  Presbyterians  and  General 
Baptists  (365)  is  probably  about  the  number  of  Unitarian  congre- 
gations. Some  of  each  class  are  orthodox,  but  there  are  Unitarian 
societies  not  classed  under  either  denomination.  The  mistake  was 
scarcely  avoidable,  and  is  not,  in  a  political  view,  of  any  particular 
moment.  We  ought  to  have  had  returns  of  our  own,  complete  and 
authentic :  only  so  can  mistake  in  some  quarters  and  misrepresenta- 
tion in  others  be  precluded. 

'     Every  man  who  is  interested  in  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
the  country,  should  have  this  book  at  hand  for  reference. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OuK  notices  of  books  sent  to  our  office  are  unavoidably  left  considerably  in  arrears 
this  month. 

Our  insertion  of  J.  C.'s  request  would  be  taxed  as  an  advertisement. 

No  parcel  from  J.  has  been  received. 

The  subject  suggested  by  E.  T.  will  soon  be  brought  into  discussion. 

We  feel  strongly  with  J.  L.,  as  we  shall  shew  when  occasion  serves. 

The  notice  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Scargill's  resignation  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  in 
the  Unitarian  Chronicle. 
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FACTS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

CONNECTED   WITH   THE 

LATE  INSURRECTION   IN  JAMAICA, 

AITD  THB 

VIOLATIONS  OF  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

ABISING  OUT  OP  IT. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thr  following  Publication  owes  its  appearance  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  many  esteemed  friends,  who  are  desirous  that  the 
British  Public  at  large  should  be  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  recent  disturbances  in  Jamaica, 
especially  in  their  aspect  on  the  religious  instruction  of  tl^ 
negroes.  The  various  documents  are  printed,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  their  original  form,  and  without  the  least  attempt  to 
weave  them  into  a  continuous  narrative.  It  would  have  been 
easy  greatly  to  increase  their  number,  especially  under  Sections 
II.  and  111  ;  but  these,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  sutficicnt  to  demon- 
strate how  formidable  are  the  obstacles  which  impe<le  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  in  Jamaica,  and  to  combine  all  the  friends  of 
humanity,  freedom,  and  religion,  io  a  vigorous  effort  to  remove 
them. 

SECTION  I. 

Memorial  and  Statement  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  in 
Jamaica,  dated  19 th  April,  1832; 

TO 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  EARL  BELMORE, 

The  Governor  of  Jamaica. 

The  Humble  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Baptist  Missionaries, 
Sheweth, 

That  on  the  13th  February  last,  a  Memorial,  signed  by  certain 
of  your  present  Memorialists,  was  presented  to  your  Excellency,  stating, 
among  other  things,  that  their  Property  had  been  plundered,  "  several 
of  their  Chapels  totally  demolished,  their  persons  threatened  with  violence, 
under  the  countenance  and  with  the  aid  of  Magistrates  and  Officers  of 
Militia,"  and  praying,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  continuance  of  similar 
acts  of  wanton  outrage  against  their  property  and  lives,  for  the  inter- 
position of  your  Excellency's  authority  and  power  to  protect  them. 


That,  in  answer  to  that  Memorial,  your  t|ien  Memorialists  received 
a  Letter  from  your  Excellency's  Secretary,  apprizing  them  that  its  prayer 
had  been  anticipated  in  the  issuing  and  promulgation  throughout  the 
Island,  of  a  Proclamation  on  the  subject,  of  which  a  Copy  was  enclosed. 
That  your  Memorialists  felt  grateful  to  your  Excellency  for  the  strong 
term^  of  condemnation  in  which  that  Proclamation  spoke  of  the  wanton 
and  illegal  •'  destruction  of  their  Chapels  and  Places  of  Worship, — 
proceedings,  as  your  Excellency  not  more  strongly  than  justly  charac- 
terized them,  disgraceful  to  the  Colony,  subversive  of  order,  and  of 
dangerous  example."  And  your  Memoriialists  did  fain  hope  that  the 
protection  which  they  were  seeking  at  your  Excellency's  hands,  would 
be  actually  afforded  them  in  the  obedience  which  would  be  paid  by 
the  '•  Custodes  of  Parishes  and  all  Magistrates"  to  the  injunctions  laid 
upon  them  in  that  Proclamation  "  to  seek  out  and  discover  the  authors 
of  these  outrages,  that  they  might  be  punished  according  to  law;" 
and  "  to  employ  the  whole  force  which  the  Constitution  has  entrusted 
to  them  in  protecting  Property  of  every  description,  whether  belonging 
to  private  persons  or  religious  societies;  in  quelling  all  disorderly 
meetings,  and  in  bringing  to  exemplary  punishment  every  disturber 
of  the  public  peace."  But  whatever  confidence  your  Memorialists  mtiy 
have  had  in  a  ready  attention,  on  the  part  of  those  persons,  to  your 
Excellency's  orders,  and  to  the  due  execution  of  their  duties  as  the 
legally  constituted  and  sworn  preservers  of  the  public  peace  :  the  result 
has  proved  it  to  have  been  in  most  cases  totally  unfounded. 

That,  from  many  of  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  accompanying 
Statement  of  various  outrages  and  indignities  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected — of  reiterated  attacks  upon  their  lives  and  property  (which 
your  Memorialists  conceive  must  be  known  to  your  Excellency,  since 
they  are  of  public  notoriety,)  it  is  evident  that  the  Civil  and  Local 
Military  Authorities  in  many  parishes  of  the  Island,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  have  treated  and  do  still  treat  your  Excellency's  Proclamation 
and  Authority  with  contempt.  It  is  equally  evident  that,  so  far  from 
the  first  of  these  affording  your  Memorialists  the  protection  they  required, 
and  a«  British  Subjects  are  entitled  to,  the  impunity  with  which  it 
has  been  disregarded,  indeed  trampled  on,  by  the  very  persons  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  is  a  strong  encouragement  to  them  and  others  to 
proceed  to  further  acts  of  wanton  aggression  and  threatened  violence. 
Your  Memorialists  therefore  are  again  obliged  to  approach  your  Excel- 
lency with  the  expression  of  their  fears,  (which  surely  cannot  now  be 
deemed  ill-founded)  that,  unless  a  more  effectual  exertion  of  your 
Authority  is  interposed,  as  heretofore,  so  in  future  their  property  and 
persons  will  lie  entirely,  as  far  at  least  as  the  laws  which  should  protect 
them  are  concerned,  at  the  mercy  of  a  deeply  prejudiced,  an  unprin- 
cipled and  lawless  party  which  is  intent  upon  their  destruction.  And 
your  Memorialists  submit  to  your  Excellency  that  it  is  a  case  calling 
for  your  serious  attention,  and  for  the  exercise  of  your  High  Powers, 
when,  in  a  British  Colony,  and  nnder  a  British  Governor  and  British 
Laws,  British  Subjects  against  whom  not  a  single  charge  can  be  sub- 
stantiated, dare  not  return  to  their  homes  and  their  functions,  but  with 
the  certain  expectation  of  suffering  personal  violence  under  the  wilful 
connivance,  if  not  immediate  sanction  of  the  very  persons  to  whom 
as  Magistrates  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  is  committed.   Though 
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they  trust  there  are  some  honorable  exceptions,  your  Memorialistt 
speak  advisedly  in  brin^^ng  this  charge  against  the  Magistracy  generally, 
of  the  parishes  in  which  the  outrages  detailed  in  the  accompanying 
Statement  have  occurred,  and  for  their  full  justification  in  bringing  it  they 
humbly  beg  to  refer  your  Excellency  to  the  particulars  of  those  outrages, 
and  to  the  fact  that  not  a  single  attempt  of  any  one  Gustos  or  Magistrate 
to  seek  out  and  discover  their  authors,  that  they  might  be  punished 
according  to  law,  in  compliance  with  the  proclamation,  has  yet  come  to 
their  knowledge. 

That  your  Memorialists  now  approach  your  Excellency,  humbly  but 
earnestly  to  seek  that  effectual  protection  to  which,  in  common  with 
their  fellow  subjects,  they  feel  themselves  entitled,  and  which  under 
the  circumstances,  none  but  your  Excellency  can  afford.  They  detail 
specific  grounds  of  complaint.  They  look  to  your  Excellency  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  with  whicli 
their  gracious  Sovereign  has  invested  you  for  the  protection  of  all  his 
faithful  subjects  in  this  Colony,  and  for  the  punishment  of  every  con. 
temner  of  the  laws.  They  desire  to  do  so  respectfully ;  but  they  must 
at  the  same  time  solemnly  tell  your  Excellency,  that  having  now  adopted 
every  means  in  their  power  to  place  themseWes  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  thev  are  about  to  resume  their 
duties  at  some  of  the  stations  which  injustice  and  cruelty  compelled 
them  to  leave,  in  the  exercise  of  an  indefeasible  right  belonging  to 
every  Briton,  and  in  the  consciousness  that  whatever  consequences  may 
ensue  to  themselves  or  others  in  the  execution  of  any  of  the  threats  m 
violence  so  publicly  held  out,  the  blame  and  the  guilt  cannot  lie  upon  them. 

That  your  Memorialists  in  furnishing  the  accompanying  Statement  arc 
actuated  by  the  hope  that  your  Excellency  will  see  the  necessity  for 
now  adopting  such  measures  as  will  effectually  redress  the  past  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  religious  body  of  which  they  are  members,  in  the 
destruction  of  their  chapels  and  other  property,  and  as  will  ensure 
them  against  future  acts  of  oppression  and  outra!|^. 

Your  Memorialists  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Excellency  to  extend 
to  them  such  relief  as  to  your  Excellency  shall  seem  meet. 

And  your  Memorialists  shall  ever  pray,  Ac.  , 

JOSHUA  TINSON,  FRANTIS  (1AIU)\K|{, 

WILLIAM  KNIBB,  WM.  WHlTKIHmNK, 

EDWARD  BAYLIS,  THOS    K.  ABBDII, 

JOSEPH  BURTON,  JOSIAH  BARLOW, 

HENRY  C.  TAYLOR,  WALTER  DENDY, 

SAMUEL  NICHOLLS,  JOHN  KINUDON. 
JOHN  CLARKE,    . 


Statement  referred  to  in  the  Memorial. 

DuRiNO  Martial  Law,  the  following  Property,  in  which  the  Baptist 
Missionaries  were    interested,    was  destroyed    by  the  Militia. 

A  New  Chapel  called  Salter's  Hill,  in  St.  .lames's,  just  completed, 
was  set  fire  to  by  a  party  of  the  St.  James's  Militia,  under  the  command 
of  F.  B.  Gibbs,  Esq,  and  Captain  George  Gordon. 

A  Private  House  in  St.  James's,  called  Putney^  rented  as  a  place  of 
worship;  and  a  residence  called  Hillivgton,  in  Hanover;  the  property  of 
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Mr.  Burchell,  were  severally  burnt  by  the  Militia;    and   a  house  in 

Hanover,  called    Shepherd's    Hall,   hired  as  a  place  of  worship,  was 
entered  by  the   Militia,  and  the   Pews,  Furniture,  and  Pulpit  therein 
belonging  to  Mr.  Burchell,  were  taken  out  and  burnt. 

On  the  8th  February  last,  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Montego  Bay,  was 
pulled  down  at  mid-day,  by  a  large  mob,  among  whom  were  the  following 
Magistrates,  and  Officers  of  Militia,  most  of  whom  were  very  actively 
engaged. — 

Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Charles  Morris, 
Major  John  Coates, 

Captain        Geoi^e  Gordon, 

„  Wm.  Mitchell  Kerr,  )  Magistrals. 

„  John  Cleghorn, 

„  John  Bowen, 

„  Benjamin  Haughton  Tharpe,  ^ 

„  Wm.  Nettleton  Balme. 

„  John  Tharpe,  A  Magistrate. 

,,  Edward  Evans,  Coroner. 

Lieut.  James  Gordon,  A  Magistrate. 

„  Joseph  Fray. 

„  William  Plummer. 

„  Thomas  Watson. 

„  Charles  Wallace  Ogle. 

„  John  Henry  Morris. 

„  George  M'Farquhar  Lawson,  jun.  (Adjutant.) 

Lieut.  Henry  Hunter. 

Ensign         William  Fowle  Holt. 

„  James  Coates. 

,,  William  Gordon. 

„  Joseph  Gill  Jump. 

Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.  (Copse)  "^ 

Charles  O'Conner,  Esq.  >Magistrates. 

William  Heath,  Esq.  J 

William  B.  Popkin,  the  Head  Constable. 

This  outrage  occurred  within  two  hours  after  the  Custos,  and  Dr.  G. 
M.  Lawson,  Colonel  of  the  St.  James's  Regiment,  and  a  Magistrate  also, 
had  been  informed  that  it  was  about  to  take  place,  yet  the  parties  met 
with  no  interruption  in  their  proceedings. 

The  perpetrators  of  this  act  are  well  known  at  Montego  Bay,  and  no 
difficulties  whatever  exist  in  the  way  of  **  discovering  the  authors  of  the 
outrage." 

The  Proclamation  of  the  13th  February  was  posted  about  the  Town 
of  Montego  Bay,  but  within  an  hour  after  it  was  torn  down. 

On  the  l4th  March,  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Burchell,  a  Baptist  Missionary, 
(the  indictment  against  whom  had  been  that  day  ignored)  was  approached 
by  a  mob,  composed  chiefly  of  white  persons,  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
said,  of  doing  him  some  bodily  injury,  and  but  for  the  voluntary  opposi- 
tion oflfered  by  private  persons,  all  their  purposes  would  have  been  effected 
before  a  Magistrate  came  to  the  spot,  and  during  the  time  occupied  by 
some  of  the  authorities  in  procuring  affidavits  of  Mr.  Burchell's  danger, 
which  they  required  though  they  saw  him  surrounded  by  the  mob,  before 


they  would  call  in  a  military  guard.     Mr.  Burchell  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  Island,  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  February,  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Rio  Bueno 
was  attacked  and  partially  destroyed  by  the  Grenadier  Company  of  the 
Trehwney  Rei^imcut,  (dressed  in  their  regimentals,)  which  was  stationed 
at  Bryan  Castle  Estate,  near  that  place,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  18th 
it  was  burnt  down. 

On  the  —  February  the  Chapel  at  Stewart  Town,  in  Trelawnev,  was 
partially  pulled  down  by  some  persons  also  connected  with  the  militia. 

The  Baptist  Chapel  at  Falmouth  had  been  occupied  during  Martial 
Law  as  Barracks  by  the  St.  Ann's  Regiment.  On  the  7th  February, 
when  that  Corps  was  about  to  quit  the  Town,  Mr.  John  W.  Gayncr,  a 
Magistrate,  and  Ensign ;  and  Adjutant  Samuel  Tucker,  commanded 
the  men  to  break  down  the  Chapel,  and  themselves  set  the  example, 
saying,  "  these  were  the  orders  they  had  received.** — It  was  completely 
demolished. 

While  the  work  of  destruction  was  proceeding,  information  was  given 
to  Lieut.  Thomas  Tennison,  of  the  Trelawney  Regiment,  the  officer  on 
guard  in  the  Town.  His  reply  was,  that  "  it  was  no  matter  whether 
they  broke  it  or  not,  he  supposed  they  would  set  it  on  fire  too  !" 

Mr.  Knibb,  one  of  the  Missionaries,  paid  a  visit  to  Falmouth,  early  in 
March.  For  three  successive  nights  his  lodging  was  stoned,  and  he 
was  cautioned  by  two  respectable  gentlemen,  against  venturing  out  in 
the  evening,  as  a  party  had  clubbed  together  to  tar  and  feather  him. 

After  Martial  Law  was  discontinued,  the  horses  of  Mr.  Knibb  were 
taken  from  Falmouth,  by  Major  General  Hilton,  who  has,  until  very 
recently,  retained  possession  of  them. 

At  Lucea,  on  the  6th  January,  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Edward  Payne, 
and  Major  Richard  Chambers  (Magistrates,)  and  Mr.  Heath,  (the 
Rector)  went  to  Mr.  Abbott,  (the  Baptist  Missionary's  Residence)  and 
stated  that  he  had  run  away.  Mr.  Payne  asked  if  he  bad  any  letters 
from  Burchell,  and  said,  "  The  Baptists  had  tried  to  ruin  them,  but 
instead  of  that  the  Baptists  would  be  ruined  themselves." 

Mr.  Chambers  opened  Mrs.  Abbott's  desk  with  a  false  key,  though  he 
was  told  it  was  hers,  and  searched  her  letters.  They  locked,  nailed,  and 
sealed  up  the  doors,  and  windows  of  the  house,  and  used  a  great  deal  of 
abusive  language  to  Miss  Dickson,  who  had  charge  of  his  house.  Mr. 
Heath  took  away  Mr.  Abbott's  church  books,  which  have  never  been 
returned. 

On  Thursday,  February  9th,  in  the  morning,  the  Baptist  Chapel  at 
Lucea,  was  destroyed;  the  following  parties  were  among  tlie  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage : — 

Mr.  B.  Heath  (the  Rector.) 

Doctor  Binns, 

Charles  Younger,  (Constable.) 

Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Lucea,  (a  Magistrate)  was  present,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Heath,  (Rector)  asked  a  gentleman  to  go  with  him,  and  assist 
him  in  destroying   "  the  d— -d  Baptist  Chapel." 

Mr.  Richard  Chambers,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  refused  to 
exercise  his  authority  as  a  Magistrate,  when  Mr.  Abbott's  dwelling- 
house  was  violently   entered  by   Dr.   Binns   and   others,  armed  with 
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hatchets,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  furniture.  On  this  occa» 
sion  a  respectable  female,  attempting  to  protect  Mr.  Abbott's  property, 
was  struck  with  a  horsewhip,  by  Dr.  Binns,  who  threatened  to  push  her 
down  the  steps  if  she  did  not  go. 

Several  dozens  of  wine  were  destroyed,  and  some  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
books  and  clothes  stolen. 

On  Friday  night,  February  10th,  at  about  10  o'clock,  a  number  of  men 
rushed  into  the  Chapel  at  St.  Ann's  Bay,  and  violently  destroyed  the 
windows,  with  part  of  the  pews  and  benches,  causing  great  alarm  to 
the  Missionary  and  his  wife,  who  were  residing  under  the  same  roof. 
The  next  day  that  Missionary  brought  this  outrage  before  two  of  the 
Magistrates: — Messrs.  Thomas  Raffington,  and  William  S.  Harker, 
who  examined  several  witnesses,  but  afforded  no  adequate  protection. 
In  consequence  of  being  left  without  protection  by  those  who  had  the 
Military  force  under  their  command,  the  Missionary,  with  his  wife  and 
infant  child,  were  compelled  to  flee  from  their  home  for  safety,  and  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  in  the  forenoon,  the  whole  building,  comprising 
the  chapel  and  residence,  was  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  stolen. 
Among  the  parties  engaged  in  this  act  were  Dr.  George  R.  Stcnnett,  and 
Lieut.  Henry  Cox,  jun.  (Magistrates)  and  Capt.  Samuel  Drake,  (Head 
Constable.) 

"VVe  are  informed  that  on  the  last-mentioned  day,  some  Magistrates 
sent  for  the  boxes  of  the  Missionary  to  the  Court  House,  searched  them, 
and  took  out  sundry  papers,  and  other  of  their  contents. 

On  the  24th  February,  Ebony  Chapel,  at  Hayes  Savanna,  in  Vere, 
was  wilfully  destroyed  by  fire.  A  day  or  two  before,  Mr.  Hector  McLean 
Wood,  a  Magistrate,  with  another  person,  went  and  broke  some  of 
the  windows  of  the  Chapel,  and  took  away  the  key. 

On  Friday,  6th  April,  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  a  mob  of  white  men 
armed  with  swords,  pistols,  muskets,  and  bayonets,  went  to  Mount  Charles 
Chapel  in  St.  Andrews.  In  the  way  from  the  gate  of  the  premises  to  the 
house,  they  met  with  a  poor  old  man  (a  free  negro)  unarmed,  and  fell  upon 
him  with  their  swords,  cutting  him  severely  in  several  places  on  his  head 
and  body,  and  one  of  them  with  a  bayonet  stabbed  him  in  his  side. 

When  they  got  to  the  house  they  broke  open  the  door,  and  fired  in 
at  it;  some  of  them  broke  the  windows  of  the  bed  room,  forcing  in  the 
glass,  frames,  and  shutters,  with  such  violence,  that  the  bed  in  which 
Mrs,  Baylis  (the  Missionary's  wife)  and  her  infant  were  lying,  was  nearly 
covered  with  pieces  of  glass.  They  then  fired  in  at  each  of  the  windows, 
and  one  of  the  ruffians  applied  a  candle  to  one  side  of  the  room  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  it  on  fire;  but  the  candle  was  put  out.  They 
proceeded  to  break  the  hall  window,  swearing  the  house  should  be 
down  that  night.  Seeing  the  candle  was  out,  one  of  them  broke  open 
the  door  of  an  Out-House,  saying  he  wanted  fire,  and  that  he  would 
burn  down  the  house ;  but  the   alarm  being  given,  they  made  off. 

The  chapels  and  places  of  worship  at  the  following  stations  have  also 
been  destroyed,  viz: — 

Savanna-la-Mar,  \  ^y.^tmoreland, 

Kiugeland,  or  Fullers  Field,  )  ' 

Green  Island,  (a  hired  house) 

Browns  Town, 

Ocho  Rijos,  (a  hired  house). 


On  the  lOtli  Jamiary,  nine  dozens  of  Madeira  Wine,  which  were 
^ing  sent  from  Mr.  Burcbell's  residence  in  Montego  Bay,  to  him  on 
board  the  ship  Garland  Grove,  were  taken  possession  of  by  Lieut.  John 
ilenry  Morris,  and  have  never  since  been  restored.  On  the  12th,  the 
4ame  person  returned,  accompanied  by  Mr.  James  Gordon,  (a  Magistrate) 
who  said,  that  by  "  order  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  he  came  to  see  what 
quantity  of  wine  was  remaining."  They  went  into  the  store,  counted 
the  wine,  locked  up  the  store,  and  took  the  key  away.  The  key  was  not 
jretiirned  so  late  as  the  5th  of  April. 

Besides  the  particular  instances  mentioned,  much  more  of  the  private 
property  of  the  Missionaries  has  been  destroyed  or  injured,  during  and 
since  Martial  Law. 

The  loss  of  property  •ustained  by  the  Mission,  amouats  to  upwards 
of  £20,000  currency. 

The  Jamaica  Courant  (understood  to  be  the  newspaper  most  exten. 
sively  circulated  in  this  island,)  has  endeavored,  and  still  endeavors, 
with  impunity,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  to  the  commission  of  every 
species  of  outrage  on  the  Missionaries,  recommending  destruction  of 
property,  and  even  threatening  life  if  they  remain  on  the  island.  This 
paper  is  generally  (and  from  the  almost  universal  support  it  receives,  is 
-  properly)  considered  as  the  organ  of  the  Colony.  Coinciding  in  opinion 
with  the  Jamaica  Courant  and  other  newspapers,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  have  connected  themselves  in  an  Association,  under  the 
designation  of  *'  The  Colonial  Church  Union ;"  the  predominant  object 
whereof  is  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Missionaries  from  the 
island — an  endeavor,  in  fact,  to  deprive  **  Englishmen  of  the  right  to 
abide  in  their  own  country  so  long  as  they  please,  and  not  to  be  driven 
from  it  unless  by  the  sentence  of  the  law  ;"  and  they  submit,  that  an 
Association  for  such  a  purpose,  is  illegal,  and  at  variance  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution. 

The  first  place  at  which  this  "  Union"  was  set  on  foot,  was  St.  Ann's 
Bay,  where,  on  the  1 5th  of  February,  after  the  demolition  of  several 
chapels,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  P  roc  tarnation  y  the  following, 
among  other  resolutions,  was  passed. — 

'*  Sixth.  That  it  is  expected  from  every  Member  of  the  Union,  that  he 
will  lend  his  influence  and  support  on  all  occasions,  to  those  patriots 
who,  in  behalf  of  the  paramount  laws  of  Society,  have  hazarded  their 
personal  responsibility  for  our  preservation,  from  the  murderous  machi- 
.nalions  of  our  enemies." 

The  Presidents  of  this  meeting  publicly  announced,  are  the  Hon. 
Henry  Cox,  Cuslos  of  St  Ann's,  ^Iajor  General  in  the  Militia,  and 
Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly ;  and  James  Lawrence  Hilton,  Esq. 
a  Magistrate  of  that  parish,  and  also  a  Major  General,  two  of  the 
Authorities  who  are  required  by  the  Proclamation  to  prosecute  the 
offenders,  and  prevent  further  outrages  in  that  parish. 

In  Spanish  Town,  the  '*  Colonial  Church  Union"  for  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  was  held  on  the  21st  March — and  the  resolutions  of  all  the 
Parochial  Meetings  seem  to  have  been  there  recognized  and  amalgamated. 
The  Hon.  John  Lunan,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  island, 
Cuslos  of  the  Precinct  of  St.  Catlterine,  and  Member  of  Assembly,  was 
appointed  President  of  this  Meeting. 

it  would  be  an  endless  undertaking  to  mention  ail  the  Law  preservers 
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and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  are  members  of  this  illegal  and  peace- 
disiurbino-  Society ;  but  the  Missionaries  cannot  omit  to  notice,  that  the 
Custodes  of  the  several  parishes  of  Trelawney,  Manchester,  and  Vere, 
have  accepted  the  office  of  President  in  their  respective  parishes.  In 
the  parisli  of  Trelawney,  one  Magistrate,  Mr.  William  Dyer,  publishes  a 
newspaper,  called  "  the  Cornwall  Courier,''  in  which  he  has  repeatedly 
urged  that  the  Missionaries  should  be  tarred  and  feathered.  An  attempt 
was  made  on  the  7th  April,  to  practise  this  on  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
at  Falmouth — and  in  the  next  number  of  that  paper,  this  act  was  spoken 
of  with  approbation.  Our  eyes  cannot  be  shut  to  the  fact,  that  William 
Dyer,  Editor,  and  William  Dyer,  Magistrate,  are  one  and  the  same 
person ;  and  it  seems  a  little  too  much  to  expect  from  human  nature, 
that  what  the  Editor  recommends  and  applauds,  the  Magistrate  will  very 
rigidly  judge,  or  severely  punish. 

Another  Magistrate,  Joseph  Hodgson,  who  resided  within  a  few  doors 
of  the  place  where  this  disturbance  occurred,  was  applied  to  for  assist- 
ance. His  reply  to  the  applicant  was,  that  "  she  had  better  go  home, 
they  would  not  hurt  the  Minister."  These  instances  of  the  degree  of 
sanction  which  some  Magistrates  give  to  the  acts  of  violence  committed 
on  the  Missionaries,  were  adverted  to  in  a  letter  addressed  to  His 
Excellency's  Secretary  on  the  14th  instant. 

The  following  Estimate  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  as  the  Amount  required  in  order  to  rebuild, 

at  the  lowest  -possible  rate,  the  Places  of  Worship  destroyed.  The 
Sums  are  in  Jamaica  currency.  £.  s.  d. 
Salter'*  Hill. — Burnt  by  order  of  the  Captain  of  Militia,  stationed 

at  Latinm •  •  — ^  .— value  4000  0    0 

Falmouth. — Pulled  down  by  the  Saint  Ann's  Militia,  while  occu- 
pied as  Barracks  value  3000  0    0 

Montana  Bay. — Pulled  down  at  Mid-day   by  the   Inhabitants, 

headed  by  several  of  the  Magistrates  •  ♦ value  6000  0    0 

Savannah  la- Mar. — Pulled  dowu  by  the  Parishioners  ••••value  700  0  0 
Bidgeland,   alias  Fuller' s-field. — Burnt  by    two   Overseers.     A 

valuable  House value  1000  0    0 

Rio  Buenu. —hwrni  ••- —...value  JOOO  0    0 

Stewart's  Town — Injured  to  the  amount  of ..^....     250  0    0 

Brown's  Town. —  Pulled  down  by  the  Inhabitants   •••value     800  0    0 

St.AnnsBay. — Pulled  down  by  the  Inhabitants  ofthe  Parish,  value  3500  0    0 

Ebony  Chapel. — Burnt -.•— value    500  0    0 

Total  Amount  of  Chapels  destroyed..^ •  • 20750  0    0 

Loss  in  the  destruction  of  Mission  Property,  in  Houses  rented : 

Gumey's  Mount. — Pulpit,  benches.  &c. 300  0    0 

Putney. — Benches  burnt    ••■• 60  0    0 

Lucea. — Benches  and  lamps -.•«• 50  0    0 

Ocho  Hios. — Pulpit,  pews,  and  benches   • 100  0    {) 

21250  0  0 
The  Chapel  at  Lucea,  belonging  to  the  General  Baptists,  but  , 

occupied  by  our  Society,  pulled  down.     Offered  for  Sale  by 

the  General  Baptist  Society  for ...,••••     900    0     0 

Losses  in  horses,  furniture,  clitthes,  books,  &c.  &.c.  partly  belong- 

ingto  individual  Missionaries,  and  partly  to  the  Society,  about  500  0  0 
Extra  Expenses  incurred  by  travelling,  expresses,  and  Mr.  Knibb's 

passage  home •••• -•••••at  least    600    0    0 

jfc'23,250    0    0 
In  the  above  Statement  we  have  not  enumeiatcd  the  Expense  of  the  Trials, 
not  being  certain  what  the  Amount  will  be. 


SECTIOX  H. 
Causes  of  the  Insurrection. 

In  the  months  of  August  and  Septrrober,  1831,  Public  Meetings  were 
held  ID  many,  if  not  all  the  parishes  throughout  the  island,  the  avowed 
object  of  which  may  be  learnt  from  the  following  Resolutions,  unani- 
mously adopted  at  two  of  them.  At  these  meetings,  slaves  as  well 
as  others  were  present,  and  the  proceedings,  being  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers, were  matters  of  general  notoriety : 

"  At  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Ann,  convened  by  bis  honor  the  Cuitos,  this  6th  day  of  August,  1831,  and 
held  at  the  Court  House,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  his  honor  the  Custot  having  been  called 
to  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

"  Resolved  —That  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  haw  npeatadly 
expressed  our  warmest  indignation  at,  and  abhorrence  of,  the  opprassif »  nwasum 
pursued  by  the  British  (iovernment  towards  the  West  India  Colonic. 

'*ReM)lved— That  while  tlierc  was  a  hope  of  conciliating  our  imptacable  Ibas, 
we  acquiesced  cheerfully  in  die  conduct  olour  legislature;  but  it  '\t  now  evident 
tliat  the  concessions  yielded  by  that  body,  have  bMB  meotssively  obuined  under 
pledges  and  promises  on  the  nait  of  Ministers,  *  to  abstain  from  all  future  inter- 
tonence  in  our  local  concerns ;  which  pledges  have  been  violated  in  ever^  ioataoct ; 
giving  us  thereby  convincing  proof  tint  perfidy  and  determined  oppressMo,  as  fu 
as  regards  the  colonies,  are  the  ruling  principles  of  the  British  CaoineL 

*'  Resolved — ^That  hitherto,  under  the  moet  marked  infractions  of  our  rights 
and  privileges,  we  have  been  loyal ;  tb«  attachment  to  the  mother  oonntnr  has  in- 
deed long,  very  long,  outlived  her  justice;  and  it  would  now  be  with  grief  that  wt 
should  divest  ourselves  of  a  feeling,  *  which  has  grown  with  oar  growth,  and  has 
strengthened  with  our  strength ;'  but  when  we  see  oursdves  scorned,  betrayed, 
devoted  to  ruin  and  slaughter,  deUvcred  over  to  the  enemies  of  our  country,  we 
consider  that  we  are  bound  by  evcfy  principle,  human  and  divine,  to  kbsist.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Resolutions  of  Trelawnej:— 
'*  Resolved,  Uiat  the  means  devised  by  a  fiiction  in  the  House  of  ComuMNis  to 
deprive  us  of  our  property,  if  carried  into  eflect,  cannot  hiX  to  croale  a  servile  war 
of  too  horrible  a  nature  to  contempUte,  and  that  any  penoo  who  attempts  to 

produce  or  promote  such  war  is  an  enemy  to  his  country. ' 

''Resolved,  tliat  the  conduct  of  the  British  (Government  in  taxing  us  higher 
tlian  other  subjects ;  in  fostering  our  enemies  and  listening  to  their  fidsehoods 
against  us ;  in  rejecting  statements  from  impartial  persons  in  our  favor ;  in  allowing 
designing  men,  under  the  saintly  cloak  of  religion,  not  only  to  pilfer  our  peasantry 
of  their  savings,  but  also  to  sow  discontent  and  rebellion  amongst  them  ;  in  threat- 
ening to  withdraw  troops,  for  whose  protection  we  have  doubly  paid,  and  which 
we  might  claim  as  our  right,  at  a  time  a  servile  war  may  be  apprehended ;  is  most 
heartless,  and  in  violation  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy." 

The  resolutions  proceed  to  state,  that  ''thrown''  as  they  are  about  to  be,  "as a 
prey  before  misguided  savages,  we  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  resist ;"  and 
to  pray  the  King  "  that  we  may  be  alisolved  from  our  allegiance,  and  allowed 
to  seek  that  protection  from  another  nation  which  is  so  unjustly  and  cruelly  with- 
held from  us  by  our  own." 

Subsequently  to  the  lionourable  arqnittal  of  Mr.  Knibb,  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  Hon.  the  Chief  Justice,  and  W.  Miller,  Esq.  late  Custo* 
ofTrclawney,  to  use  his  exertions  to  discover  the  mode  in  which  the 
insurrection  was  planned.  To  facilitate  the  enquiry,  a  promise  was 
made  to  two  of  the  principal  prisoners,  styled  Colonel  Gardner  and 
Captain  Dove,  that  their  lives  should  be  spared  if  they  made  a  full 
eonfession. 

B 
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The  following  is  the  confession  of  these  men,  as  taken  down  in  the 
gaol  by  Mr.  Knibb : — 

Tliey  boih  stated,  that  they  first  heard  about  freedom  from  the  negroes  about 
Belvidere  and  Retrieve,  but  that  they  did  not  put  any  behef  in  it,  and  Gardner 
said,  that  he  used  his  eflbrts  to  make  the  people  think  that  it  was  not  so. 

Though  they  had  heard  much  talk  about  it,  they  both  solemnly  denied  having 
any  connexion  with  the  plot  until  Christmas-day.  When,  after  morning  prayers 
at  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Montego  Bay,  they  went  down  the  street,  and  met  Guthrie, 
Sharp,  George  Taylor,  and  others,  members  of  the  Church,  who  were  talking  about 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves  ?  George  Taylor  was  strongly  advising  Sharp  not  to 
refuse  to  go  to  work  after  Christmas,  as  it  would  bring  a  disgrace  upon  the  gospel. 
Sharp  said,  what  is  then  to  become  of  the  oath  we  have  taken  in  the  country  ?  VVe 
then  went  to  the  Chapel,  and  saw  Thomas  Williams,  a  Deacon  in  the  Church. 
Gardner  says,  he  strongly  advised  us  to  go  to  our  work  after  Christmas,  saying,  if 
freedom  is  come,  we  shall  get  it  quietly,  but  if  they  did  what  was  wrong  it  would 
bring  a  disgrace  upon  Religion.  Shaq)  said,  I  know  we  are /rfe,  I  have  read  it 
in  the  English  papers — I  have  taken  an  oath  not  to  work  after  Christmas,  without 
some  satisfaction,  and  I  will  not.     He  then  left  us. 

Gardner  stated,  that  he  then  went  in  the  street  to  buy  grass  for  his  horse,  and 
on  his  way  he  met  Guthrie,  who  asked  him  to  take  second  breakfast  with  him 
after  Chapel,  which  he  promised  to  do.  Went  to  Chapel,  and  heard  Mr.  Gardner 
preach,— tiis  preaching  make  him  stagger,  and  think  freedom  riot  come.  So  he 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  work  whatever  others  did.  After  Chapel  went  up  to 
Cunningham's  Hill,  and  on  the  way  up  met  Dove,  (nithrie  said,  Well,  Dove,  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  hurt  at  my  not  asking  you  to  the  Hill,  I  intended  to  do  it,  but 
will  you  come  ?     Dove  said,  yes,  I  am  not  offended,  I  will  go  with  you. 

At  this  meeting  James  Gardner,  Thomas  Goodcn,  William  James,  Charles 
Campbell,  ourselves,  and  Guthrie,  were  present.  When  we  entered  the  house, 
Guthrie  said,  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  I  have  spirits  and  wine, 
what  will  you  take  to  drink  ?  W^e  all  chose  wine.  Guthrie  poured  it  out,  and 
taking  his  glass,  said.  Well,  friends,  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall 
have  our  privilege,  and  when  we  shall  drink  our  wine  free.  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
have  Little  Breeches  under  our  feet.  They  all  drank.  Gardner  says,  I  asked  what 
this  Little  Breeches  heard — Guthrie  say  he  is  my  master.  Mr.  Grignon  and  I  hear 
him  say,  that  the  king  is  going  to  give  us  free,  but  he  hoped  all  his  friends  will  be 
of  his  mind,  and  spill  their  blood  first.  But  I'll  be  the  first  to  do  the  job,  though 
I  am  his  slave.  I'll  give  him  a  pill,  snapping  his  fingers,  as  I  follow  him. 
Before  we  left,  Guthrie  introduced  a  young  woman  to  us,  and  said.  This  is  to  be 
Mrs.  Guthrie,  after  all  is  over. 

We  both  left  together,  and  went  home.  When  I,  Gardner,  got  to  Greenwich, 
the  people  asked  me  what  they  were  to  do  after  the  holidays.  I  said,  I  shall  go 
to  work,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  free  paper  has  come.  They  said,  No,  we  will 
not  go  to  work,  we  believe  the  king  has  made  us  free.  I  then  said,  Well,  if  you 
will  not  believe  me,  I  cannot  tell.  Get  your  breakfast,  and  go  and  sit  down 
in  Uie  king's  road;  hurt  no  one,  and  ask  Buckra  whether  free  come  or  not,  when 
he  passes.  While  I  was  sitting  in  my  house,  on  Tuesday  night,  some  one  knocked 
at  the  door.  When  I  open  the  door,  I  saw  Campbell  from  Retrieve,  who  said, 
,  Won't  you  come  with  us  ?  I  said  for  what?  He  said,  to  fght  for  freedom.  I 
said,  No,  it  is  a  bad  thing.  On  looking  out  I  saw  a  number  of  men,  armed  with 
guns  and  swords.  They  appointed  to  meet  at  Haslymph  next  evening,  and  I 
went  with  Dove;  a  great  many  were  there,  but  cannot  tell  how  many,  as  it  was 
very  dark.  After  much  talk,  they  could  not  agree  what  to  do,  when  one  set  fire 
\o  Haslymph's  trash-house ;  when  it  burn,  they  all  fire  their  guns,  and  blow  their 
conks,  I  went  home,  as  I  did  not  like  to  see  the  places  fired. — Both  of  us  were 
present  at  the  attack  made  upon  Mr.  Grignon,  and  the  soldiers  at  ihe  Montpelliers. 
JDove  had  a  pistol,  it  was  loaded,  but  he  did  not  fire  it ;  he  was  friglitened  at  the 
bullets,  and  went  under  the  wall.  Charles  Campbell  was  commander,  and  told 
those  who  had  not  any  guns  to   keep  back.     Campbell  led  his  company  along 
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the  kitig't  rood,  and  Johnstone  led  his  company  by  the  uegro  houses  as  ambush, 
Johnstone  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  so  near  the  white  people  that  they  could 
Dot  carry  him  away.  Campbell  was  shot  through  the  body.  They  took  him  to 
Gardner's  house,  at  Greenwich,  and  sent  for  Gsutlner,  who  had  gone  into  a  grass 
piece.  VVe  both  went  to  see  him,  but  he  could  not  speak.  He  died  in  the  roornintt 
— we  made  a  rough  coffin,  and  buried  him.  Gardner  read  the  burial  service  ovtr 
him.     Dove  declares  that  he  never  left  the  property  to  fight  after  this  battle. 

In  answer  to  my  questions,  as  to  what  made  them  believe  that  the  free  paper 
had  come,  they  stated  that  they  all  put  much  confidence  in  Sharp,  who  told  them  be 
had  seen  it  in  the  papers,  and  who  sent  Edward  Ramsey  round  to  all  the  pro|>ertics 
to  tell  the  people  it  was  so. 

Gardner  stated,  that  John  Morris,  from  Duckett's  came  to  Greenwich,  and  said 
that  he  had  one  pistol,  and  that  he  had  given  three  guns  to  bis  people ;  that  he  had 
taken  three  more  guns,  and  four  pistols  from  Mr.  G.  ilale's  mountain,  and  when 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  true  that  the  king  had  made  us  free,  he  said, 
that  he  was  sure  tliat  it  was  true,  for  when  the  women  with  pickaniny  at  Duckett's, 

t;o  to  master  (jirignon  at  Christmas  for  allowance,  master  say,  that  they  must  mrm 
ook  to  their  friends  in  England  for  allowance,  for  he  had  no  more  to  ghre  them. 
John  Morris  argued  long  on  this,  and  say,  If  we  not  free,  what  make  master 
Grignon  say  so  ?  This  make  all  the  people  get  stout  upon  it,  and  they  throw  down 
their  hoe,  and  say,  they  arc  free. 

Parties  of  the  reliels  with  guns  often  came  to  me  at  Greenwich,  but  not  liking 
the  burnings  I  hid  from  them.  One  night  John  Morris,  and  Thomas  Ilorton,  from 
Shuttlewood  Cave,  met  more  than  100  men  armed.  I  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  that 
they  might  not  know  where  i  was.  Thinking  that  they  were  gone,  1  came  down  in 
the  morning,  when  I  found  them  drawn  up  like  soldiers,  and  they  make  me  go  with 
them  to  Arityle.  We  went  tlirougli  Chester  C-asile.  When  we  came  there  Rickctts 
from  Chester  Castle  began  to  chop  Agnus  M'Can  with  his  sword,  over  the  shouU 
der.  I  would  not  allow  him,  ana  prevented  him  from  killing  him.  lliis  man  is 
ypt  alive,  and  can  prove  what  I  say.  I  then  stopped  them  from  beating  M'Can's 
mutlier.  Do  not  know  who  it  was  tli<it  burnt  the  property.  John  Morris  and 
I'homas  llorlon  were  in  command.  Went  home  and  felt  veied  that  the  people 
burn  the  pro|)ertics ;  never  thought  (hat  they  would  do  so,  but  tliat  all  would  sit  still 
and  see  whether  the  free  paper  come  or  not. 

Dove  suted  that  James  ileulier,  from  Belvidera,  was  a  chief  man  among  the 
rebels — he  had  been  a  runaway  for  five  years. 

Edward  Ramsey  told  us  and  the  people,  that  he  had  often  beard  his  master 
say,  that  negro  was  to  be  free  after  Cliristmas.  This  was  at  Cow  Park.  He  was 
captain  of  a  company. 

Bailey,  a  yellow  skin  negro  belonging  to  Miss  Williams,  read  the  paper  about 
freedom  to  the  people  in  the  country,  and  told  them  that  it  came  from  England. 
He  was  a  captain, — saw  him  and  heard  him  tell  the  people  to  fight. 

John  Thorp  Lawrence,  alius  Daddy  Tliarp,  he  is  not  praying  at  all — was  a  great 
horseman,  pulled  down  Little  Hridge,  he  attacked  the  white  people  at  Long  Hill, 
told  me  (Gardner)  that  white  man  at  Lethe  gave  him  his  gun  and  pistol,  and  told 
him  how  to  make  cartridges,  and  that  he  did  right  to  fight  for  freedom.  After  they 
bad  answered  a  number  of  other  questions,  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
record,  I  asked  them  the  following  questions :  Whether  they  had  ever  heard  any 
minister  tell  them  that  they  were  free,  or  whether  the  negroes  said,  that  Mr. 
Burchell  had  gone  home  to  fetch  free  paper  for  them?  They  both  said,  Ministtr, 
we  feel  for  you  and  Mr,  Burchell,  and  the  otlier  ministers ;  you  left  your  mother 
to  teach  we,  and  now  when  negro  do  wrong,  they  put  it  on  you.  We  have  often 
been  asked  tlie  question,  but  if  we  are  to  die  for  it,  you  never  did  tell  us.  Black 
men  ruin  us.  Gardner  said,  I  know  you,  minister.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Church  for  eight  years,  and  never  been  reproved  for  a  fault  either  by  minister  or 
overseer.  Mr.  Burchell  baptize  me  the  first,  in  the  river,  but  my  character  is 
now  gone,  I  am  a  ruined  man,  and  I  would  tell  of  any,  even  if  it  my  mother,  if 
they  had  deceived  me ;  but  if  I  die  for  it  I  will  not  tell  a  lie  upon  Mr.  Burchell. 
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Poor  man,  J  feel  for  him,  had  I  foUowed  his  advict  I  should  nut  hace  been  in  this 
trouble.  Wicked'  men  aod  a  wicked  heart  led  me  into  it.  I  urged  them  to  say  if 
they  had  ever  heard  a  minister  say  a  word  about  freedom.  They  said  No,  they 
never  did.  They  both  said  that  they  had  never  heard  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion 
say,  it  was  Mr.  B.  or  that  he  bad  gone  home  to  fetch  free  paper.  It  was  the  un- 
guarded expressions  of  the  overseers,  and  the  (news)  papers. 

Edward  Hilton,  another  prisoner,  stated  that  he  was  at  Retrieve  Estate, 
about  two  months  before  Christmas,  where  he  met  Samuel  Sharp  and 
others : — 

Hilton  asked,  Let  me  know  what  we  came  for.  Sharp  said  that  he  understood 
by  the  newspapers  that  the  king  had  made  them  free,  and  that  the  white  people, 
and  Grignon  especially,  make  assembly  at  Mr.  Watt  and  the  Court  House,  making 
a  studyation  to  destroy  all  the  black  men,  and  leave  all  the  women.  That  they 
would  put  them  before  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  and  shoot  them  like  pigeons.  He, 
Hilton,  said,  that  if  they  came  to  take  life  for  nothing  he  would  run  for  it,  but 
negro  is  not  to  be  trusted.  If  one  negro  swear  false  he  might  hang  a  thousand, 
and  get  himself  free  for  it.  But  if  he  Sharp  swear  it,  then  he  would  believe  him. 
Sharp  said,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Matthew,  it  says,  "  Swear  not  at  uU,  neither 
by  heaven,  for  'tis  God's  throne,  nor  by  the  earth,  for  'tis  God's  footstool,  nor  by 
Jerusalem,  for  'tis  the  city  of  the  (Jreat  King,  nor  by  your  head,  because  you  can- 
not make  one  hair  white  or  black,''  so  must  take  word  of  moutli,  or  else  you  make 
him  a  liar.  The  king  is  going  to  send  5000  black  soldiers  to  guard  the  country. 
Af^er  more  discourse  had  a  prayer,  then  went  home.  Next  Sunday  not  preaching 
day  at  Montego  Bay,  so  went  to  Lamb's  house  and  saw  lliomas  Reid,  and  asked 
him  if  he  knew  about  this  meeting  kept  by  Sharp  at  Retrieve.  He  said  yes,  but 
he  had  never  been  tliere.  Said  that  Sharp  had  sent  for  him  to  hear  it.  But  Reid 
must  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Tell  him  not  to  trust  a  negro,  for  one  could 
get  a  thousand  hanged.    Thomas  Reid  is  yet  alive,  and  can  prove  the  discourse. 

Four  weeks  before  Christmas  went  to  Duckett's  Spring,  and  stopped  at  John 
Morris's  house.  Morris  was  asleep;  William  White  came  in  and  shook  him,  so 
that  he  might  get  awake.  W  hen  he  awoke  he  told  him  that  he  wanted  him  to  go 
to  the  meeting.  They  went  out,  and  he  (Hilton)  went  with  them.  Saw  John  Sharp, 
of  Catadupa,  Alexander  from  Richmond  Hill,  and  Sam  Sharp's  father-in-law, 
present.  John  Sharp  asked  Morris  if  he  knew  what  he  was  come  about.  Morris 
said  no;  I  want  to  see  every  body  on  the  property.  Morris  said  it  is  too  late, 
they  have  taken  prayers  and  gone  home.  John  Sharp  then  said  that  he  had  come 
to  put  every  person  to  his  oath  that  they  were  not  to  go  to  work  after  Christmas. 
They  took  a  Bible,  and  swore  to  that  effect.  After  that  they  eat  supper,  and  went 
away.  Has  heard  that  the  meetings  at  Retrieve  were  held  very  often,  but  did  not 
go  back  because  he  was  afraid  to  meet  tlie  negroes. 

Heard  no  more  about  it  till  Christmas  morning,  when  he  came  down  to  the 
Chapel  at  Montego  Bay.  After  7  o'clock,  morning  prayer,  Sam  Sharp  came 
to  me  and  said.  Minister  is  going  to  take  all  the  members  together,  and  if  he 
ask  you  any  thing  about  freedom,  or  whether  you  intend  to  work  after  Christmas, 
tell  him  No, — that  you  know  very  well  that  you  are  free,  and  that  you  won't  work 
again  for  any  body  unless  you  get  paid  for  it.  Minister  did  not  call  us,  but  Samuel 
Vaughan  speak  to  a  few  of  us,  and  told  us  to  behave  ourselves  during  the  Christ- 
mas ;  that  we  must  not  get  drunk  lest  we  fall  into  temptation,  and  that  prayer 
was  the  way  to  heaven.  After  meeting  had  closed,  went  to  Richard  Bailey,  at 
the  Long  Stores ;  saw  James  Gardner  and  William  James  from  Duckett's  Spring 
there.  We  took  second  breakfast.  When  we  had  sat  down,  Bailey  looked  for  an 
old  newspaper,  and  said,  This  is  not  the  right  one;  this  is  four  months  old,  and 
this  tells  us  that  eight  years  back,  women  were  not  to  get  any  flogging.  I  then 
left  the  house  about  some  business,  and  soon  came  back  again ;  when  Richard 
Bailey  said  he  had  found  the  other  paper  under  his  bed ;  recollects  that  he  said 
that  the  paper  said,  that  the  English  people  will  not  submit  under  the  brutish 
custom  any  longer.    A  paper  was  produced,  which  Hilton  said  was  the  same,  he 
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knew  It  by  llif  ship  on  Uietop.*  Thomas  Il«id  told  me  that  Kdward  lUmsey  c«me 
to  Lamb's  River  In  put  oath  to  all  the  people,  but  that  he  objected  to  it 

Went  to  Mountain  after  the  Tuesday ;  was  down  at  the  l^y ;  saw  the  fire  pn 
Tuesday  night,  and  heard  the  shells  blow  at  llaslymph.  Saw  Gardner  at  Cow 
Park,  in  the  road.  He  had  no  crew;  did  not  see  bim  give  any  orders.  Edward 
Barrett  was  there  with  a  gun,  and  they  called  him  captain ;  has  always  beard  from 
Cuffee,  who  is  in  jail,  that  Sharp  swear  all  the  people  at  Haslymph.  Asked  Thomas 
Williams,  a  leader  on  the  Bay,  whether  it  be  true  what  was  saymg  about  freedom. 
He  told  rae  No ;  that  foolish  people  put  it  in  their  heads.  He  is  sure  he  never 
heard  Mr.  Burchell  say  a  word  abput  it ;  never  heard  negro  say  that  Mr.  Burchell 
had  gone  to  bring  their  freedom.     But  they  make  it  all  up  at  Retrieve. 

John  Sharp,  (the  individual  who  planned  the  whole) — 

After  much  trouble,  and  an  evident  desire  not  to  say  more  than  he  could  help, 
he  stated  that  several  weeks  before  Christmas,  they  met  at  a  house  at  Retrieve,  and 
confirmed  what  Hilton  had  said.  It  was  at  this  place  that  they  first  planned  that 
they  would  not  work  after  Christmas.  It  was  thus  done.  A  Bible  was  brought 
and  put  on  the  table.  He  then  got  up  and  said,  If  ever  I  witness  any  thiiiK 
against  my  brother  and  sister,  concerning  this  matter,  may  hell  be  my  portion ! 
Nobody  was  present  from  Montego  Bay :  Dove  and  Gardner  were  not  there. 

Met  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  it  was  not  a  religiotu  meeting.  But  the 
drivers  on  different  properties  met  to  consult  what  to  do.  Some  said,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  What  is  to  be  done  when  we  go  to  take  order  after  Christmas  1 
Wp  will  go  and  take  it,  and  fire  the  whip,  but  none  are  to  come  out  to  work — this 
we  will  explain  to  the  people.  W  hen  all  had  don«,  JohnaUne  of  Bctheve  gel  up 
and  say.  This  will  not  do,  for  the  womea  are  ckkkeo  heartad,  and  if  ibey  see  the 
driver  in  the  field,  some  will  get  frightened  and  go,  and  apoil  all.  I  say,  wheo  the 
Busha  send  for  me  I  will  give  the  order,  hut  I  will  not  go  out.  When  Buaba  bear 
tliis,  and  send  for  me,  1  will  say,  the  people  know  well  that  they  are  free,  and  will 
not  work  any  more  witiiout  some  aatisfiiction.  Now  by  the  time  I  ny  this,  Bunha 
will  be  ordering  his  horse  to  go  to  tbe  Bay,  to  say  tliat  we  rebel.  Then  we  won't 
let  him  fio,  but  will  take  away  bis  hone  and  his  gun,  and  will  say  to  hun,  Busha, 
we  don't  rebel,  but  we  won't  work  without  some  satisfaction.  We  work  long 
enough  for  nothinf^. 

Never  heard  of  any  agreement  to  bum  any  properties;  all  we  swear  was,  that  as 
we  know  that  we  are  free,  we  will  not  work  for  Buokim  unleH  he  pay  us  for  it. 

In  trying  to  discover  what  made  them  think  that  they  were  free,  they  said  the 
papers,  and  Busha  comroon-Ulk.  Sharp  said  that  Edward  Ramsey  told  him,  that 
his  master  told  him  that  freedom  was  come  from  England,  but  that  he  would 
shoot  every  d d  black  rascal  before  they  should  get  it. 

Stich  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  negroes  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
England,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  pedlars,  who  go  about 
from  one  estate  to  another  with  trinkets,  &c.  for  sale,  to  take  news- 
papers with  them,  by  reading  which  they  soon  collect  a  number  of 
customers  around  them. 

*  A  number  of  the  Falmouth  Packet. 
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SECTION  III. 

Conduct  and  Sentiments  of  the    Colonists  towards  the 
British  Government  and  the  Sectarians. 

It  seems  requisite,  under  this  head,  to  shew,  by  a  few  examples,  the 
character  of  the  public  Press  in  Jamaica. 

The  Jamaica  Courant,  Feb.  10,  contains  the  following; — 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  of  the  St.  Ann's  Western  Re- 
giment, to  the  Editor,  dated  7th  Feb,  1832. 

"  Our  primary  ardour  has  been  unabated.  We  have  never  allowed  these 
deluded  wretches  time  to  rest;  night  and  day  have  we  been  at  them,  and  have 
made  terrible  slaughter  among  them.     And  now,  at  the  end  of  a  six  weeks'  cam- 

f)aign,  we  are  neglected — not  thought  of,  because  the  Governor  must  have  a 
itile  fun  with  Tom  Hill  and  his  yacht.  "The  few  wretches  who  are  now  out,  are 
hiding  in  the  cane-pieces,  and  we  occasionally  get  a  bullet  or  two  at  them.  On 
Sunday  morning,  five  were  shot,  who  were  fallen  in  with  and  attempted  to  escape. 
I  shall  not  consider  that  we  are  safe,  although  all  this  havoc  has  been  made  among 
the  rebels;  although  they  may  have  now  found  the  inutility  of  opposing  the  strong 
force  which  can  be  opposed  to  them,  until  we  can  fall  upon  some  plan  of  getting 
rid  of  the  infernal  race  of  Baptists,  which  we  have  so  long  fostered  in  our  bosoms, 
and  of  demolishing  tlieir  bloody  pandemoniums." 

Extractor  a  letter,  dated  Falmouth,  Feb.  7,  9  o'clock,  p.  m  : — 
"  I  cannot  allow  the  post  to  start,  without  saying  that  I  have  remained  long  enough 
at  Falmouth  to  see  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Chapels  pulled  down.  This  good 
work  was  accomplished  this  day,  by  the  troops  after  their  return— conquerors  from 
the  seat  of  war.  Lots  of  groans  as  you  may  imagine,  from  the  Saints  and  their 
followers.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  appearance  of 
our  brave  Militia  men  on  their  arrival  in  this  town.  The  poor  fellows  cut  a  miser- 
able appearance ;  you  could  not  actually  tell  whether  they  were  black,  white, 
yellow,  or  any  other  color." 

Kxtract  of  another  letter  of  the  same  date: — 

•'  Let  Bruce  know  that  the  great  and  glorious  work  has  commenctd.  It  is  now 
10  o'clock,  and  all  hands  at  work,  demolishing  the  Baptist  and  VVesleyan  Chapels. 
The  Methodist  Chapel  is  down,  and  the  men  are  hard  at  work  at  the  Baptists'.  The 
roof  of  the  latter  is  not  yet  off,  bnt  so  much  injured,  as  to  make  it  as  well  off  as  on. 
It  is  standing,  true,  but  supported  by  a  few  posts  only.  The  men  have  gone  for  fire 
hooks  to  complete  the  work  they  have  undertaken.  There  is  the  devil  to  pay  here 
to-day  (as  you  may  suppose)  among  the  Saints  and  their  followers. — Weeping 
and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth — wringing  of  hands,  and  groans,  interrupted 
at  limes,  with  curses  and  imprecations  on  the  soldiers." 

Half-past  It,  Tuesday  night,  Feb.  7. 
"  I  write  in  the  hopes  of  this  reaching  you  through  the  way-bag,  as  the  Post 
Office  has  long  since  been  shut.  Some  true-hearted  Jamaicans  have  truly  enno- 
bled themselves  this  night,  by  razing  to  the  earth  that  pestilential  hole,  Knibbs's 
Preaching  Shop.  Verily,  friend,  they  have  not  spared  Box's  also.  He  no  more 
will  be  able  to  beat  the  roll-call  to  prayers,  nor  the  tatoo  upon  the  consciences 
of  the  subscribers  of  macs — our  poor  deluded  slaves.  In  plain  English,  not  one 
stone  has  been  left  standing — nay,  not  even  the  corner  one ;  and  I  hope  that  tnis 
goodly  example  will  be  followed  from  Negril  to  Morant." 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Falmouth,  10  o'clock,  p.  m. 
7Feb.  1832:— 

"  I  trust  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  apology  in  a  stranger  addressing  you, 
as  no  doubt  you  will  feel  the  same  pleasure  in  perusing  this  as  1  did  in  witnessuig 
the  act  which  forms  the  subject  of  my  communication. 
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"  There  is  no  longer  a  hive  for  the  drones;  the  b«es  have  beat  thtm  VH*y,  and 
destroyed  their  hives;  no  longer  have  they  a  shelter  to  collect  maccarooie*  in,  and 
away  they  must  go. — N^  ith  what  pleasure  did  I  witness  the  conduct  of  the  brave 
and  intrepid  men  of  the  St.  Ann  s  Ilegiment,  while  performing  that  which  ought 
to  have  het;n  done  by  theTrelawney  Regiment— demolishing  the  Baptist  and  Metho- 
dist Chapels.  This  work  commenced  at  eight  o'clock,  and  is  still  going  on;  by 
morning  there  will  not  be  a  stone  left  standing.  I  trust  the  example  thus  act  in 
TreUwney,  will  be  followed  throus;hout  the  island ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  every  parish  will  do  their  own  duty,  and  not  require  others  lo  per- 
form it.  It  was  highly  amusing  to  see  the  "  Co66/rrs,"  flocks  in  the  streets. groaning 
and  wondering  where  their  preachers  vro\i\d  now  get  money  to  build  other  Chapels." 

Again,  Feb.  18,  the  Editor  states  that  he  had  been  present  at  the 
Methodist  Chapel  on  the  Parade,  Kingston,  and  heard  one  of  the  minis- 
ters, whom  he  styles  "  a  stout  consecrated  cobbler,"  lecture  thirteeo 
men  because  they  had  not  performed  their  duty  fearlessly,  during  the 
late  rebellion.     On  this  he  proceeds  to  remark  as  follows:  — 

"  Is  It  come  to  this,  that  when  the  danger  is  supposed  to  be  over,  that  the 
preachers  of  all  denominations,  who  found  it  prudent  to  quit  the  country,  should 
assemble  in  Kingston,  and  pretend  to  be  instructors  of  each  other,  and  point  out 
how  they  are  in  future  to  conduct  themulvet?  Their  treason  to  the  country  has  been 
discovered,  and  by  a  show  of  about  thirty  vagabond  preachers,  who  dare  not  show 
their  noMei  out  of  Kingston,  they  are  endeavoring  to  excite  a  sympathy  for  their 
sufferings  I  The  time  has  passed,  and  their  conduct  is  now  understood,  and  none 
but  those  who  encourage  rebellion  would,  for  one  moment,  countenance  the  con- 
duct they  are  pursuing.  If  they  are  really  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Jenu,  what 
have  they  to  he  afraid  of?  Their  master  performed  many  miracles,  but  alas!  he 
was  crucified— a  consummation  which  we  devoutly  pray  his  pretended  servants 
may  experience ;  and  as  we  intend  shortly  to  publish  an  almanack,  we  shall  be 
very  happy  to  canonize  these  gentry,  by  placii^  their  names  as  Saints,  in  black 
Utter.  Now  for  the  oration.  The  Rtv.  bawler  addressed  his  thirteen  culprits,and 
asked  them  if  M«r  mission  was  not  one  of  peace?  The  poor  d — Is,  of  course,  nodded 
assent.  lie  then  remarked,  with  a  degree  or  energy  which  we  are  sorry  was  not  exerted 
in  a  good  cause — Are  you  not  ambassadors  from  God  ?  Another  nod !  Then  said 
the  preacher,  per  severe —here  he  made  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  and  then  told  the 
eriminaU  again  to  persevere  in  maintaining  peace  and  good  order  11!!  These  men 
are  very  kind,  and  no  doubt  preach  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  all 
men !  The  dear  bahe$,  how  we  love  them  !  Merely  because  we  know  they  love 
tu  / .'  We  are  however  not  bigots,  either  in  politics  or  religion,  and  if  they  could 
point  out  the  same  number  of  good  men  among  them  which  would  have  saved 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  we  would  like  Lot  "  beg  for  them,"  but  as  we  know  that 
such  a  number  could  not  be  found,  we  hope  they  may  be  ordered  to  **  march"  at  a 
moment's  warning,  without  sustaining  a  loss  equal  to  that  which  poor  Lot 
experienced." 

Cornwall  Courier,  Feb.  15.— 

"  Since  our  last  we  have  received  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  every  one  of  those 
pandemoniums  of  insurrection  and  rebellion,  the  Baptist  preaching  shops,  from 
Savanna-la-Mar  to  Brown's  Town,  in  St.  Ann's.  They  have  been  destroyed  partly 
by  the  Militia  and  partly  by  some  of  their  own  followers,  who  have  had  their 
eyes  opened  by  recent  events,  which  have  taught  them  that  the  Baptist  Parsons 
were  not  the  Sovereigns  of  .Jamaica.  Several  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapels  have  also 
been  either  totally  or  partially  destroyed ;  a  fit  but  trifling  retribution  for  the  loss 
these  men  have  caused  to  the  proprietors  of  those  estates  that  have  been  burnt  by 
the  incendiaries,  who  were  instigated  to  commit  the  crimes,  for  which  so  many  of 
them  have  suffered,  by  these  preachers.— We  can  only  say  in  the  words  of  the 
Reformer,  John  Knox — "  To  get  rid  of  the  Rooks  eflectuaJly,  you  must  destroy 
thair  nests." — As  to  the  rooks — the  preachers— we  would  recommend  the  advice  of 
our  staunch  friend,  James  M'Queen,  to  be  obs«r%'ed  towards  them : — "  Tar  and 
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featlier  them  wherever  you  meet  them,"  and  drive  them  oft'  the  island,  excepting 
always  those  who  may  merit  a  greater  elevation — a  more  exalted  distiuctioii. 

Cornwall  Courier,  Feb.  22. — 

"  The  war  may  now  be  considered  at  an  end ;  the  deluded  victims  of  Sectarian 
treachery  have  tried  their  strength,  and  are  satisfied  of  their  utter  incapacity  for 
warlike  operations.  The  ease  and  celerity  with  which  they  have  been  subdued, 
and  appalling  examples,  have  struck  a  terror  which  will  not  be  got  the  better  of; 
and  we  might  anticipate  a  long  series  of  peace,  were  it  not  for  the  portentous  events 
with  which  the  political  horizon  of  the  parent  state  is  overcharged.  There,  we  are 
to  expect  nothing  but  what  the  most  rancorous  animosity,  backed  by  power,  may 
inflict ;  but  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  a  feeling  and  spirit  is  aroused  throughout 
the  island,  which  will  enable  the  injured  and  insulted  inhabitants  to  withstand 
and  repel  the  assaults  of  their  enemies. — This  has  been  manifested  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  dens  of  sedition  and  hypocrisy — the  Sectarian  Chapels.  It  is  a  mea- 
sure of  just  retribution  for  that  devastation  which  was  inflicted  on  unoflending 
individuals,  by  the  base  and  cowardly  arts  of  those  authorised*  traitors;  the 
indignation  of  the  community  had  been  sufliciently  inflamed,  by  the  dissension 
which  their  doctrines  had  sown  between  the  master  and  the  slave.  It  wanted  but 
this  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  for  bringing  upon  them  deserved 
▼engeance.  It  has  fallen — and  fallen,  justly,  on  those  who  are  *  the  head  and  front 
of  the  oflending.' — If  any  man  doubts  this,  let  him  look  at  the  confessions  of  those 
victims  who  have  expiated  tlieir  crimes  on  the  scaflbld ;  let  him  look  to  the  examina- 
tions on  the  pending  trials  of  Burchell,  Knibb,  and  Gardner.  These  would  be 
suflicient  to  convict  the  Sectarians,  even  before  their  own  corrupt  tribunals :  but 
we  are  too  well  aware  of  the  weakness  of  our  courts  of  law,  to  suppose  that  they 
will  meet  the  fate  they  so  justly  merit,  nor  have  we  any  thing  to  expect  from 
an  application  to  the  Legislature ;  for  although  the  popular  part  might  willingly 
pass  an  act  to  root  them  out  from  the  soil,  yet  we  know,  but  too  well,  that  it  is  an 
injunction  imperatively  laid  by  Ministers  on  the  Governor,  to  encourage  and 
support  these  incendiaries  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Some  there  are  who  aver  that  it  might  have  been  better  to  await  such  an  appli- 
cation to  the  House  of  Assembly ;  we  beg  leave  to  answer — that  with  this  conviction 
before  us,  no  benefit  whatever  could  have  followed. — We  say,  that  no  redress 
awaits  our  deeply  seated  injuries  from  Law,  Legislation,  or  Government.  Retribu- 
tion has  been  inflicted  in  the  most  speedy  manner,  and  it  has  been  inflicted  by 
those  who  had  a  full  right  to  'do  so.  Society  has  its  rights — as  well  as  Legis- 
lature. The  prerogative  of  Society  is  undeniable ;  it  is  at  all  times  greater  than  that 
of  legislature,  which  is  dependent  on  it. — Here  is  one  of  those  instances  where  the 
representatives  were  powerless,  and  the  people  have  taken  it  in  their  own  hands. 
W  hen  we  say  the  people,  we  do  not  mean  a  mob — a  gang  of  thieves  and  pickpockets, 
such  as  the  happy  politics  of  England  now  acknowledge  as  their  liege  Lords — but 
we  mean  the  Magistrates,  Vestrymen,  and  Freeholders  of  the  island,  who  have 
been  in  arms  to  preserve  their  property,  and  who  have,  in  open  day^  done  this 
thing  in  self-defence! 

T^e  Colonial  Chlrch  Union,  established  in  St.  Ann's,  works  well,  and 
gives  an  assurance  that  the  leading  men  of  the  country  are  zealously  performing 
Sieirduty;  and,  as  an  advanced  guard,  are  diligently  protecting  our  interests. — 
counteracting  and  exposing  the  machinations  of  our  enemies.  We  trust  that  every 
man  in  the  island  will  enrol  his  name  in  this  Society;  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  a  combination  of  this  kind,  throughout  every  parish.  We  refer,  for 
this  purpose,  to  the  repeated  admonitions  of  thiose  able  journalists  wiio  have 
advocated  our  cause  in  the  Mother-Country;  they  tell  us,  that  nothing  but  a  firm, 
decided,  and  general  Union,  can  shield  us  from  the  frantic  schemes  of  our  enemies, 
or  the  tyrannical  measures  of  their  obsequious  slav  es — the  Ministers  of  the  Crown ! 

The  result  of  the  rebellion  has  been,-  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  community  to  the 
utter  incapacity  of  our  laboring  class  as  combatants,  and  has  completely  dispelled 

•  Authorised  by  Government. 
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that  idle  panic  which  penaded  the  island,  on  account  of  their  vast  apparent 
numerical  strength.  This  bubble  has  burst,  but  we  must  prepare  for  other  contests. 
— The  very  defence  of  our  lives  and  properties  will  be  construed  by  the  Anti- 
Colonists,  into  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  They  will  rave  for  the  unexpected 
feilure  of  their  insurrectionary  plans,  and  a  crusaide  will  be  preached  up  against 
us,  and  permitted  by  Government.  Ttie  revolutionary  Parluiment  of  EngUtmd, 
wilt  emulate  the  revolutionary  Parliament  of  Robespierre;  and  we  call  on  every 
man  throughout  the  island  to  say, — whether  he  would  not  rather  die  wiili  arms  in 
his  hand,  than  submit  to  such  an  unjust,  unprincipled,  act  of  tyranny  ? 

This  is  what  Jamaica  has  to  expect. — This  is  what  your  Agent,  Mr.  Burge,  has 
warned  you  will  come  to  pass.  The  present  Administratioo  has  told  you,  roa 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  them. — The  reformed  Administiation  will  coropUte 
your  ruin,  unless  the  Colonists  preserve  that  tone  and  spirit  of  resistance,  wnich 
can  alone  bear  them  through  the  portending  storm. 

Jamaica  Courant,  Feb,  29. — Extract  of  a  Letter  by  '*  Conservator," 
to  the  House  of  Assembly  : — 

The  orders  in  council  lately  proclaimed  in  the  unfortunate  Crown  colonies,  will 
no  doubt  be  laid  before  you.  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  have  already  forgotten  the 
threat  of  that  presumptuous  impotent  half-fledged  stripling,  Lord  Howick,  made 
in  Parliament,  that  he  would  compel  you  to  adopt  them  without  the  alteration  of  a 
Word,  or  even  a  letter  11 

If  for  one  moment  you  entertain  that  document,  coupled  with  tudi  a  ihreat— 
in  the  next,  resign  tlie  trust  which  your  coostitucatt  have  repoaed  in  you. 

No,  hang  or  bum,  if  you  will,  the  puppet's  eiBgy  with  the  orders  crammed  in  the 
throat,  under  the  gallows,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  good  town  of  Saint  Jago 
de  la  Vega;  but  pray  do  not  let  them  disgrace  your  mace,  by  laymg  on  the  mae 
table  with  it. 

Jamaica  Courant,  March  I. — 

On  an  attentive  re-perusal  of  the  Governor's  opening  speech  to  the  Legislature, 
we  are  sorry  to  remark  that  his  Excellency  persists,  in  his  allusions  to  **  the 
machinations  which  have  been  employed  to  seduce  the  slaves  into  rebellion,"  to 
talk  of  their  "  allegiance! !  and  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  masters.  The  Earl 
of  Belmore  has  been  long  enough  in  Jamaica  to  know  that  the  slaves  owe  no 
allegiance,  and  that  the  contract  between  their  owners  and  the  Government  of  the 
Mother  Country  provides  only  for  their  obedience  to  their  masters ;  and  we  deprecate 
the  idea  of  inculcating  upon  the  negro  mind  the  bare  supposition  that  the  Kmg  has 
any  control  whatever  over  him :  and  we  have  no  doubt  tliat  to  the  frequency  with 
which  such  doctrines  have  been  held  out  by  the  Sectarians,  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted the  cause  of  the  late  rebellion. 

We  had  intended  to  add  several  Extracts  illustrative  of  the  formation 
and  objects  of  the  "  Colonial  Church  Union,"  formed  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  expelling  Sectarianism  from  the  island,  but  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  following,  taken  from  the  Courant  of  March  3,  which 
clearly  shews  what  is  meant  by  "  Sectarianism,"  since  it  complains  that 
it  has  flourished  even  among  the  members  of  our  own  (the  Established] 
Church ! 

The  Colonial  Church  Union. 

This  auspicious  measure  flourishes — eleven  parishes  are  already  organized  within 
its  combining  influence— and  an  active  principle  of  life  and  energy  is  already 
infused  into  our  hitlierto  lifeless  body,  which  will  soon  circulate  through  every  vein 
of  the  Colony,  and  give  an  impulse  to  its  struggles,  which  nothing  can  withstand- 
nothing,  at  least,  which  can  be  brought  against  it  in  the  present  dislocated  state  of 
affairs  in  the  parent  isle — for  in  such  a  cruel  situation  are  we  placed,  that  all  we 
have  to  guard  against  is  the  unnatural  conduct  of  our  own  misguided  parent!  In 
less  than  four  months  have  we  to  dread  the  infuriated  exertions  of  our  euemics, — 
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the  wbole  battery  of  the  Colonial  Office  will  then  be  opened  against  us,  aided  by 
the  small  arms,  the  rifles,  of  those  assassin  brigands,  the  Sectarians,  who  are  so 
expert  in  picking  off  our  best  men,  the  victims  of  treachery  and  revenge.  For  this 
we  must  be  prepared  by  our  Unions,  as  well  as  against  the  harassing  prosecutions 
which  will  be  instituted,  but  which  need  not  be  feared,  so  long  as  the  Jury  Box  be 
within  its  range.  The  plan  is  understood  to  be  this,  and  it  is  time  it  should  be 
widely  promulgated  : — The  Parochial  Unions  are  to  become  sub-committees  to  one 
■Orand  Island  Union,  which  will  be  directed  by  an  acting  committee  of  two  or 
more  members  of  each  of  the  parochial  committees,  headed  by  a  President,  to  be 
■elected  by  the  general  voice  of  the  membert,  with  Secretaries  and  an  Island  Trea- 
surer, to  meet  where,  and  as  often  as  occasion  may  require.  The  first  general 
meeting  will  shortly  be  convened,  when  such  provisions,  and  rules,  and  orders^ 
■will  be  promulgated,  as  will  anticipate  the  dreaded  blow,  and  organize  the  Country 
against  the  future  interference  of  lliose  who  have  rendered  such  strong  measures 
•necessary.  Above  all  things,  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude,  and  narrowly  to 
watch  the  conduct  of  suspected  persons,  of  which  many  are  amongst  us,  whom  it  is 
now  necessary  to  hold  up  to  public  shame  and  reproach.  The  existence  of  the 
Union,  as  an  effecti\'e  body,  requires  their  exposure,  and  its  members  will  bear 
harmless  the  man  who  dares  to  bring  such  forward.  They  will  also  protect  all 
those  who,  for  the  general gintd,  are  active  in  expelling  from  our  veins  the  poison 
,of  Sectarianism,  and  preventing  its  further  infusion;  and  one  of  tiieir  first  and 
strongest  efforts  should  be  to  destroy  those  organs  of  sedition  and  blasphemy,  which 
have  assisted  in  disseminating  that  poison : — to  support,  or  countenance,  in  short, 
no  press  or  person  that  shall  advocate  the  hateful  cause  of  the  Dissenters. '  and  to 
petition  the  Assembly  to  place  our  own  Clcrgi/  under  the  control  of  our  own 
people,  and  their  representatives  in  Vestry,  even  to  the  expulsion  of  those  mis- 
.sionaries  and  curates,  who  are  still  here,  paid  by,  and  under  the  influence  of  our 
enemies;  and  who  have  already  been  detected  in  their  vile  vocation.  The  old 
Church  government  and  discipline  was  better  than  the  present — let  then  the  old 
laws  revive.  The  Episcopal  Government  has  here  been  an  experiment,  which 
has  failed ;  -for  under  it,  sectarianism  has  increased  ten-fold,  and  flourished  even 
amongst  the  ministers  of  our  own  church.  In  fact,  sectarianism  came  in  with  that 
system; — let  them  expire  together.  We  have  lately  seen  tlie  danger  of  trusting 
our  people  to  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  not  under  our  own  control ;  let  us, 
•therefore,  henceforward  hold  the  purse  and  power  in  our  own  hands,  and  let  every 
member  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  think,  that,  as  in  battle,  the  field  may  be 
won  by  his  own  arm,  so  in  the  present. 


The  means  taken  to  procure  evidence  condemning  the  Missionaries 
have  already  been  partially  made  known  to  the  public. 

The  following  confession  of  Samuel  Stennett,  the  witness  against  Mr. 
Burchell,  was  made  before  John  Manderson  and  T.  Raeburn,  Esqrs.  of 
Montego  Bay: — 

Jamaica — Personally  appeared  before  me  Samuel  Stennett,  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
James,  county  of  Cornwall,  and  island  aforesaid  being  duly  sworn,  mak'^tii  oath 
and  saith.  That  the  affidavit  made  by  him  against  the  Baptist  Missionaries,  T. 
Burchell,  and  F.  Gardner,  which  led  to  their  confinement  in  gaol,  was  false  and 
•unjust;  that  he  never  heard  from  them  such  facts  as  he,  the  deponent,  hath  sworn 
against  them.  That  he  was  instigated  to  do  so  by  Messrs.  George  Delisser, 
<5eorge  McFarquhar  Lawson,  jun.,  Joseph  Bowen,  and  W.  C.  Morris,  the  former 
of  whom  assured  him  that  he  would  be  well  looked  upon  by  the  gentlemen  of  this 

Elace,  that  the  country  would  give  him  £lO  per  annum,  and  that  he,  George 
►elisser,  would  make  it  £50.  This  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  is  induced  to 
make  this  declaration  to  relieve  his  conscience,  as  he  knew  nothing  against  the  said 
Missionaries,  and  that  he  never  joined  the  Baptist  Society  as  a  member  untjl  ^ter 
Mr.  Burchell  had  left  the  country.    So  help  me  God. 
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Lcw'u  Williams,  a  free  black  mfan  of  Falmoutb, 

Saw  an  old  man  from  Windsor  Lodge  hanged — when  they  tie  him  and  bring 
bim  down,  he  said,  "  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  hanged.  Mr.  Buchanan,  you  force 
Dempshire  to  tell  a  lie  upon  me.  Never  mind,  Sir,  God  bless  you,  I  hope  you  may 
live  long.  I  never  told  the  people  any  thing  about  free  paper,  or  to  bum  the 
property."  Several  of  the  members  told  me  that  the  old  man  never  told  them  any 
tiling  about  freedom.  lieally  believe  him  a  very  good  old  man,  have  known 
him  four  years.  Heard  Captain  Stainby  ask  a  man  from  Windsor  Lodge,  whea 
he  was  going  to  be  hung.  Whether  the  Baptist  Parson  did  not  tell  you  go  to  free? 
iJo.  Join  no  Church — Never  go  to  any.  Have  seen  nine  hung,  do  not  know 
names ;  but  all  were  asked  whether  the  Baptist  Parson  did  not  tell  them  they 
were  free ;  all  said,  No,  the  Parson  never  tell  me  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Richard  Brown,  of  the  same  town,  who  by  his  industry  had  been  enabled 
to  purchase  his  own  freedom  and  that  of  his  wife,  slates  that  be — 

Was  present  when  Robert  Hall  was  led  out  to  be  shot  at  Falmouth ;  was  sentinel. 
Saw  Mr.  Jobson  and  Mr.  Russell  present  Heard  Robert  Hall  say,  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  any  Church,  was  christened  in  the  Church  of  England.  Heard  Mr. 
Russell  ask  him  what  parson  told  him  be  was  going  to  be  free?  Heard  Robert 
Hall  say  he  never  heard  parwn  say  so.  Heard  Mr.  Russell  say,  What,  no  parson? 
Answered  No.  Heard  Mr.  Russell  say, — Say  Parson  Knibb,  you  Sir.  Heard  pri- 
soner  say,  Master,  I  cannot  go  tell  a  lie,  I  never  hear  it.  Saw  the  prisoner  tiea  to 
be  shot.  Heard  Mr.  Russell  say.  Move  away  that  man,  (meaning  me.)  Heard  the 
prisoner  say.  Me  never  hear  it  from  minister  myself;  but  the  people  da  go  pray, 
say  we  going  to  be  free.  Does  not  know  what  question  was  put  to  the  pruooer  as 
he  was  removed. 

Was  present  as  sentinel  when Bell,  from  Dromilly,  was  led  out  to  be  sboC 

Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Jobson  were  with  him.  Heard  Mr.  Jobson  ask  him,  the  pri- 
soner, what  he  had  to  say.  Prisoner  said  be  bad  nothing  to  say,  only  that  be  tried 
to  save  his  master's  property,  and  that  the  negoes  tell  a  lie  upon  him.  Heard  Mr. 
Russell  say  to  the  prisoner.  What  Church  do  you  go  to  ?  Prisoner  said,  Sometines 
go  to  Chapel.  Heard  Russell  ask  prisoner  what  minister  told  him  he  was  to  be 
free?  Heard  prisoner  say.  No  minister  tell  me  so;  it  was  lie  his  master's  negroes 
4ell  upon  him.  Heard  Russell  and  Jobson  say,  'This  man  won't  tell  the  truth, 
being  he  saw  me  there,  I  being  one  of  the  brothers  in  the  Church.  Saw  them  take 
the  man  away  to  be  shot.  Does  not  know  what  he  or  they  said,  but  when  Mr.  Smith 
came  back,  he  shook  his  sword  in  my  face. 

Notes  of  an  interview  with  Venture  and  Paris,  two  of  the  evidences  for 
the  crown  against  Mr.  Knibb,  made  at  their  earnest  request — 

Venture,  the  Baptist  leader  came  to  me  one  day,  when  I  went  to  the  jail,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begged  me  to  speak  with  him  as  he  had  something  to  tell  me  ; 
I  told  him  that  I  could  not,  that  he  was  a  witness  against  me,  and  that  I  wished 
him  to  say  all  against  me  that  he  knew.  After  the  trial  I  saw  him  and  Paris,  when 
he  stated  a.s  follows:  That  Joseph  Erskine,  the  chief  witness  against  me  was  never 
at  Crooked  Spring  Chapel  but  once  in  his  life ;  that  he  was  in  no  manner  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  and  that  he  did  not  even  know  me  ;  that  he  was  among 
the  rebels,  and  was  taken  in  the  woods  by  the  Maroons,  when  he  said,  that  if  they 
would  spare  his  life,  he  would  tell  them  all  about  the  parson. 

He  then  told  Busha  that  I  and  Paris  were  the  leaders  on  Lima,  and  we  were 
then  taken  and  put  in  confine  in  the  stocks  at  Latimer.  Mr.  Gunn  came  and 
wished  to  take  me  out  and  shoot  me,  but  Busha  would  not  let  him.  They  then 
said  that  I  kill  the  sheep  at  Dumfries,  which  was  not  true.  \N  hen  I  was  brought 
down  to  the  Bay,  I  was  taken  into  a  private  room  in  the  Court  House,  by  young 
Dr.  Lawson.  He  ask  me.  What  was  the  oath  Mr.  Knibb  gave  the  people  ?  When 
it  was  that  Mr.  Knibb  told  them  to  burn  their  masters'  properties?  What  time 
Mr.  Knibb  tell  them  Parson  Burchell  would  be  back  from  Knxland?  Whether 
Mr.  Knihb  did  not  tell  llicin  that  I'arson  Burchell  had  gone  home  to  fetch  the 
free  paper  ^     Paris  said,  that  Uie  same  queslioos  were  put  to  him.    They  both 
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said  No ;  he  never  tell  us  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  ho  tell  us  to  be  obsdient  to  our 
masters,  and  to  be  sure  to  eo  to  work  after  Christmas.  \'enture  said,  he  (Mr.  K.) 
took  me  aside  at  Salter's  Hill,  and  speak  to  him  privately  to  be  sure  to  tell  the 
people  to  go  to  their  work  after  Christmas,  and  not  to  believe  any  thing  about 
freedom.     We  were  both  then  tied  and  sent  to  jail. 

Had  oath  given  us  at  the  Court  House  the  oUier  day,  and  were  sent  to  the  Grand 
Jury.  They  asked  me  (Venture)  about  Mr.  Knibb,  and  I  told  them  the  same  as  I 
said  to  young  Dr.  Lawson.  They  then  feel  my  head  and  say,  Knibb  has  sworn  you 
not  to  speak  the  truth.  I  say  No.  I  never  take  oath  before  to-day,  and  is  now  on 
my  oath  on  the  Bible,  and  is  speaking  the  truth.  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  minister  never 
did  tell  roe  any  thing  about  freedom.  They  then  tell  me  I  is  a  damn  Baptist 
liar,  and  will  not  speak  the  truth.     No  other  witness  present. 

Paris  said  the  same,  and  informed  me  that  Adam  would  not  tell  a  lie  upon  me. 


SECTION  IV. 

Conduct  of  the  Missionaries  and  Religious  Slaves  during 
the  Insurrectio7i. 

Under  this  head  wc  insert  a  Letter  from  Samuel  M.  Barrett,  Esq. 
to  Mr.  Knibb,  dated  Cornwall,  Feb.  23,  and  a  condensed  Statement 
of  Facts,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Knibb  himself. 

Mr.  Barrett's  Letter  is  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir — I  avail  myself  of  the  return  of  your  Messenger  to  Montego  Bay,  to 
express  to  you  the  sincere  pleasure  I  feel  in  hearing  of  your  release  from  the 
restraint  which  had  been  imposed  upon  you  and  your  brethren.  I  can  assure  you, 
that  I  never  from  the  beginning,  nor  do  I  at  this  time,  attribute  to  yourself  or  to 
Mr.  Burchell,  any  blame  as  directly  producing  or  promoting  the  late  melancholy 
disturbance.  Having  this  feeling,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  feelings  of  the  country 
should  so  strongly  mark  yourself  and  the  other  Baptist  Ministers  out  as  objects  of 
persecution.  My  opinion,  an  opinion  resulting  from  my  own  frequent  and  con- 
fidential intercourse,  not  only  with  my  own  negroes,  but  with  the  negroes  of  various 
other  estates,  is,  that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  late  disturbances ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  its  absence  was  a  chief  cause  of  them.  No  people  could  have 
conducted  themselves  better  than  all  the  negroes  upon  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
Estates,  and  in  like  manner,  the  people  upon  Retreat  Pen.  Even  at  the  period 
when  the  prejudice  ran  strongest  against  you,  and  when  it  was  scarcely  politic  for 
a  negro  to  say  any  thing  in  your  favor,  I  have,  upon  every  occasion,  when  I 
have  enquired  from  any  of  the  members  of  your  congregation  upon  any  of  my 
properties,  whether  you  had  ever  tavght  them  to  expect  freedom,  the  answer  has 
invariably  been  such  as  to  convince  me  the  charges  against  you  were  ill-founded. 
In  the  absence  of  all  proof  to  criminate  any  one  in  particular,  or  any  class  of 
persons,  professional  or  otherwise,!  would  not  in  charity  suspect  any  one,  or  venture 
to  assign  any  cause  for  so  great  an  evil  as  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  afflict 
us  with.  I  should  have  deeply  deplored,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  had  any  of 
its  Ministers  so  far  perverted  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  to  create  this  shedding  of 
blood.  I  do,  therefore,  most  sincerely  rejoice  that  you  stand  innocent  of  all  guilt 
as  connected  with  the  late  disturbances,  so  far  as  any  proof  has,  as  yet,  been  adduced. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SamI".  M.  Barrett, 

Mr.  Knibb's  Account  is:  — 

Robert  Gentle,  a  leader  in  Mr.  Cantlow's  Church,  took  up  Dehany  and  two 
other  of  the  rebels. 

Huie  Barnett,  an  enquirer,  belonging  Ur  Falmouth  Church,  took  up  Robert 
VVhiller,  one  of  the  chief  rebels  on  Pantrepant  Estate. 
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Green  Park  negroM  were  celebrated  in  tlie  papers  of  the  Colony  for  their  good 
conduct.  On  that  property  I  had  thirty-seven  members ;  the  enquirers  are  double 
the  number.  Some  ^t  my  members  on  that  property  took  up  two  rebels  who  came 
to  set  tire  to  the  estate.  They  came  to  me  to  ask  me  if  they  had  done  right,  and  I 
assured  them  they  had.  A  sum  of  money  has  been  voted  to  them  by  the  House 
of  Assembly. 

They  thus  conclude  a  letter  written  to  their  mistress,  and  sent  open  for  my  perusal. 

"  We  have  been  fauthful  servants  of  yours,  these  several  years,  and  hope  to 
continue  so,  by  being  enlightened  by  the  gospel.  During  the  rebellion  the 
attorney  left  the  property,  the  overseer  and  book-keepers  were  on  guard  in  the 
town  and  country,  and  we  remained  steadily,  and  protected  the  property  to  the 
last,  knowing  the  estate  was  in  danger  of  being  consumed  with  fire.  We  therefore 
trust,  mistress,  that  you  will,  as  a  pious  soul,  unite  with  us,  your  slaves,  to  l«t  our 
minister  remain  with  us,  and  aid  and  assist  in  defending  the  gospel  of  Christ  in 
Jamaica. 

Joseph  Hemrt.  X 
Lewis  Winwrigut.  X 
Lewis  Atbkrton.  X 
James  Cameron.  X" 

riiarles  Campbell,  belonging  to  Weston  Favel  Elstate,  a  deacon  at  Falmouth, 
(I  the  pro(>crty,  and  has  received  his  freedom  in  consequence. 

ixl ward  Barrett,  belonging  to  Oxford,  guarded,  with  the  people,  the  property  for 
a  month.  We  have  eighty-six  members  on  this  property.  lie  is  a  deacon  of  the 
church  at  Falmouth. 

George  i'rince  of  Wales,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Falmouth,  had  the  whole 
charge  of  the  property,  the  keys  of  the  store,  Sec.  &c.  put  into  his  hands,  for  a 
month.     We  have  thirty-six  members  on  this  estate. 

The  members  of  the  church  at  Carlton  Plstate  saved  the  proper^,  as  the  follow- 
ing  note,  from  Mrs.  Waddeil,  the  wife  of  a  Presbyterian  Missionary,  will  testiiV. 
'*  I  am  happy  to  say  that  some  of  your  people,  in  this  aaarter,  have  adorned  the 
gospel  by  their  becoming  conduct,  particularly  Reeves,  Hall,  and  Gordon."  Mr. 
Cron  (the  attorney)  says  "  they  have  saved  Carlton^  and  ktme  compUtdy  esontraUd 
Mr.  Knibb  from  having  ever  taid  any  thing  to  excite  the  rebetlion.*' 

On  several  estates  in  Trelawney,  to  the  number  of  forty,  or  more,  the  members 
of  ray  church  mounted  guard,  and  saved  the  property.  Only  three  of  the 
members  were  tried  by  Court  Martial,  and  they,  J  verily  believe,  teere  innocent. 

Not  a  single  estate  or  pen  was  burnt  where  we  had  a  member  connected  with 
Falmouth  church,  though  the  whole  number  was  eighty-six. 

On  almost  every  estate  that  was  saved  from  the  rebels  there  were  Baptists,  and 
they  were  the  cause  of  its  being  spared. 

Several  of  the  members  have  been  rewarded  by  tlie  House  of  Assembly  for 
their  good  conduct. 

Mr.  Cantlow's  church  was  in  the  heart  of  the  rebellion;  fifteen  out  of  eighteen 
of  his  leaders  were  faithful  to  their  owners.  Of  the  other  three  we  have  no 
sufficient  proof  of  guilt.  A  gentleman  from  America,  who  saw  one  of  them  tried 
and  hung,  said  to  me,  1  hope  to  meet  him  in  heaven,  he  died  for  being  a  Baptist. 

Many  were  actively  engaged  in  saving  property.  Escrow  Freeie,  on  Leyden 
Estate,  has  received  his  freedom  for  his  good  behnviour.  His  wife  was  shot,  in 
her  own  house,  by  the  troops.  He  was  ordered  to  kill  a  negro,  without  trial,  and 
refused,  when  the  white  man  immediately  chopped  the  negro  to  death. 

William  Ricketer,  one  of  Mr.  Burchell's  deacons,  saved  the  property  from 
the  rebels,  when  the  troops  ran  away.     I  believe  he  has  obtained  his  freedom. 

After  every  exertion  for  the  purpose,  I  could  not  find  that  one  of  Mr.  Burchell's 
leaders  or  deacons  was  convicted  of  rebellion. 

Not  a  single  estate  on  which  Mr.  Abbott  had  members  stopped  work  at  all. 

I  could  mention  several  other  instances,  but  these  will  for  the  present  suffice. 
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SECTION  V. 

Apprefiended  Illegality  of  the  summary  Proceedings  against 
the  Slaves  during  Martial  Law. 

The  80th  Clause  of  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law,  passed  19th  Feb.  1831, 
provides — 

That  if  any  sla^e  or  slaves  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  enter 
into,  or  be  concerned  in,  any  rebellion  or  rebellious  conspiracy,  or  commit  any 
murder,  felony,  bui^lary,  robbery,  or  set  fire  to  any  houses,  out-houses,  negro- 
houses,  cane-pieces,  grass  or  corn-pieces,  or  break  into  such  houses,  out-houses, 
or  negro-houses,  in  the  day  time,  no  person  being  therein,  and  stealing  thereout, 
or  commit  any  other  crime  which  would  subject  free  persons  to  be  indicted  for 
felony,  such  slave  or  slaves  shall,  for  every  such  offence  or  offences,  upon  trial 
and  conviction  thereof  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  suffer  death,  transportation, 
or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court  shall  think  proper  to  direct,  according  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offence. 

The  93th  Clause  enacts  that — 

Slaves  are  to  be  tried,  &c.  for  crimes  before  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  or  special 
slave  courts,  and  by  indictment  before  grand  and  petit  juries.  Sentence  of  death 
not  to  be  carried  into  effect,  but  under  governor's  warrant,  except  in  cases  of 
rebellion. 

Clause  108,  provides — 

That  in  all  cases,  where  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted,  the  execution  shall 
be  performed  in  a  public  part  of  the  parish,  and  with  due  solemnity,  or  at  such 
place  in  the  parish  as  the  Governor,  or  nerson  executing  the  functions  of  governor, 
shall  direct  or  appoint,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  rector  or  curate  to  prepare 
the  criminal  while  under  sentence,  and  to  attend  the  place  of  execution  ;  and 
care  shall  be  taken  by  the  gaoler  or  deputy-marshal  that  the  criminal  is  free 
from  intoxication  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  and  from  thence  to  and  at  the  time  of 
his  execution,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds;  and  the  mode  of  such  exe- 
cution shall  be  hanging  by  the  neck,  and  no  other,  and  the  body  shall  be  after- 
wards disposed  of  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

And  Clause  136,  enacts — 

That  the  operation  of  this  act,  or  any  pdrt  thireof,  shall  not  be  suspended  hf 
Martial  Law,  any  law,  usage,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise 
fiotwithstanding. 

It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  great  numbers  of  negroes  vrere  exe- 
cuted by  sentence  of  Court  Martial,  that  many  more  were  cruelly 
flogged,  and  that  others  were  condemned  to  confinement  in  workhouses, 
and  to  be  worked  in  chains  for  life,  by  the  same  tribunal. 

Can  we  wonder  that  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  were 
so  eager  to  introduce  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  the  militia! 

It  may  be  enquired,  further,  by  whose  authority  the  savage  Maroons 
were  commissioned  to  shoot  whom  they  pleased,  bringing  in  the  ears  of 
their  victims  as  an  evidence  of  their  prowess? 

We  close  this  article  by  an  extract  of  a  letter  relating  to  this  subject 
from  Mr.  Whitehorne,  dated  29th  March,  1832.— 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  punishment  of 
slaves  during  Martial  Law.  Perhaps  you  will  see  fit  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  it.    In  the  new  Slave  Law  there  are  particular  regulations  for  the 
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trial  by  Jury  of  slaves  for  rebellion,  arson  ;  and  there  is  also  a  clauss  to  the  efTect, 
that  the  slave  law  shall  not  be  sufjicnded  during  Martial  Law.  Notwithstanding 
this,  during  the  late  business  they  were  tried  by  MUitary  Coicrf*,  shot,  kangvd, 
flogged,  in  the  nio«t  summary  manner.  On  the  declaration  of  Maitial  Law, 
certain  rules  and  articles  of  war  came  into  operation — these  are  expressly  for  the 
go\'emment  of  the  Militia,  superseding  during  Martial  Law  the  ordinary  laws  by 
which  that  body  is  regulated.  Because,  of  the  general  word  "  whoever"  in  Uie  3rd 
and  4th  Articles  relating  to  rebellion,  the  Military  thought  proper  to  apply  those 
clauses  to  all  clattes,  though  the  preamble  of  the  Act  limits  its  contents  to  the 
Military  only,  and  though  the  same  expression  "whoever"  is  used  in  other  Articles 
(B.  15.  42. 6.)  which  relate  to  mere  Military  offences,  and  in  others  (2.  and  latter  part 
of  the  4lh.)  which  apply  to  offences  when  committed  by  soldiers  only,  by  the  very 
terms  used.  The  opinion  of  an  intelligent  legal  friend  coincides  with  mine,  that 
none  but  the  Military  could  be  legally  tried  under  these  articles.  Yet  were  the 
Missionaries  laid  hold  of  under  them,  and  one  (a  Moravian)  was  actually  tried- 
ami  slaves  were  executed  by  hundred*.  Supposing,  however,  our  opinions  to  be 
erroneous  so  far,  they  can  scarcely  be  so  on  the  following  point  One  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  War  (38th)  states,  that  "  A'o  corfwral  punishment  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  act,  or  any  other  act,  respecting  the  Militia,  but  imprisonment,  or  death." 
Yet,  while  professing  to  try  people,  both  slaves  and  free,  under  this  act,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  flog  tliem  to  the  extent  of  300,  many  had  500  lashes,  which  is  in 
breach  of  this  clause.  The  general  idea  was,  that  alt  law  was  suspended,  the 
Military  took  upon  themselves  the  trial  of  whatever  they  coosidcrtd  oficoces,  and 
punished  them  according  to  their  arbitrary  notions  of  their  ofTettsiTeneM.  It  made 
no  difference  that  tlie  Act  charged  was  committed  before  Martial  Law.  A  free 
man  at  Rio  Bueno,  (Mr.  William  Tbompsoo)  was  taken  up,  his  arms  ptnioned 
behind  him.  He  was  tried  and  threatened  with  the  gibbet,  for  having  Meo  saM 
about  a  year  before  in  the  negro  houses  oo  an  adjoining  estate  under  circamalaBoea 
that  induced  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  oreaching!  Uooses  were  pulled  down 
in  every  direction,  because  (before  Martial  Law)  tb^  were  oaed  to  frav  in.  Mis- 
sionaries were  threatened  with  imprisonment  if  they  attempted  to  preach,  and  they 
were  seized  and  treated  as  military  offenders,  on  the  charge  that  (before  Martial 
Law)  they  had  preached  sedition.  The  hardship  of  trial  by  Court  Martial  is  inde- 
scribable—the defence  is  so  hindered  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  make  the  attempt 
—the  assistance  of  Counsel  is  denied,  and  altogether  it  is  well  described  as  an 
*'  apology  for  a  trial."  The  friends  of  peace,  order,  and  justice,  ought  to  interfere 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  gross  outrages  that  have  taken  place,  in  case  it  should 
seem  fit  to  Divine  Wisdom  to  permit  a  recurrence  of  the  late  calamitous  rebellion. 
It  is  a  cry  on  every  side  that  hundreds  of  innocent  negroes  were  murdered,  in  the 
thirjt  for  vengeance  which  pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  whites.  I  think,  for  the 
protection  of  missionaries  too,  some  stir  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  abuses  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  Tlie  right  to  make  us  turn  out,  as  soldiers,  is 
very  galling.  Our  horses,  houses,  and  property  were  selected  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiery,  grossly  injured,  and  remuneration  in  the  ordinary  way  denied  us,  and  our 
papers  of  the  most  delicate  nature  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  every  person  who 
chose  to  order  them  to  be  seized. 


V^  Extracted  from  the  Times  vf  Friday y  July  i7th,  1832. 


^t  a  SPECiJiL  Mkbtino  of  th*  Deputies  from  the  teverat  Congregations 
of  ProtsstjIST  DiasENTBRs  of  the  three  Denominations  in,  and  within 
twelve  miles  of,  London,  appointed  to  protect  their  Civil  Rights,  held  at  the 
Kjjfo's  HsjiD  TjifSRS,  in  the  Poultry,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  day  of 
July,  IS32,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  various  circum' 
stances  connected  with  the  late  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  and  the  violations 
of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  which  have  been  there  perpetrated : 

HENRY  WAYMOUTH,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Resolvbd, 

That,  as  this  Deputation  was  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
protecting  the  civil  rights  of  Dissenters,  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  their  duty  not 
to  declare  their  opinion  on  that  open  violation  of  these  rights,  which  has  lately 
taken  place  in  Jamaica. 

That  it  appears  from  accounts  recently  received  from  that  island, 
that  several  Chapels,  of  the  value  of  £23,000  currency,  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Negroes  to  attend  religious  worship,  have  been  destroyed  by  an 
infuriated  populace,  led  on  and  encouraged  thereto,  by  some  of  the  neighbouring 
magistrates  and  officers  of  militia.  That,  whilst  one  of  the  Missionaries  has  been 
imprisoned  on  bribed  testimony,  others  have  been  treated  with  great  brutality  and 
cruelty,  and  that  a  system  has  been  regularly  organized  to  exclude  from  the  island 
all  Missionaries,  whether  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  other  religious  societies. 

That  while  this  Meeting  does  not  defend  insurrection  and  incendi- 
arism, on  the  part  of  the  ignorant  and  degraded  negroes,  it  cannot  but  severely 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  militia,  (who  claim  to  be 
classed  among  the  enlightened  and  civilized),  as  being  unworthy  any  subject  of  the 
British  empire — disgraceful  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  utterly  subversive  of 
the  principles  of  Christianity. 

That  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  slavery  are  so  entirely 
opposed  to  each  other,  that  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  extinction  of  slavery;  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  that 
in  the  approaching  general  election,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  humanity  and 
of  the  Christian  religion,  to  give  a  decided  preference,  in  his  vote,  to  those  candi- 
dates who  will  support  in  Parliament,  such  measures  as  shall  have  for  their  end 
the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object. 

(Signed.)  HENRY  WAYMOUTH,  Chairman. 


Teape  and  Son,  Printers,  Tower-hill. 
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PRISON  DISCIPLINE*. 

Whilk,  as  a  nation,  we  are  setting  to  work  in  earnest  to  prepare 
for  ourselves  institutions  which  will,  in  all  probability,  lessen  the 
amount  of  crime  within  our  borders,  the  greater  number  of  us  are 
little  aware  how  barbarous  are  those  of  our  regulations  which 
relate  to  the  custo<iy  and  punishment  of  criminals.  Our  ignorance 
is  not  the  less  because  we  venerate  the  names  of  Howard  and  of 
Romilly.  If  this  had  been  enough,  their  philanthropic  successors 
would  not  now  have  had  to  deplore  that  the  work  l)cgun  by  them 
has  made  little  progress  in  comparison  with  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  they  set  it  on  foot ;  and  that  our  treatment  of  the  sin- 
ning part  of  our  population,  is  as  largely  compounded  of  folly  and 
cruelly  as  if  our  Christianity  were  no  more  than  a  name,  and  our 
civilization  a  false  and  conceited  assumption.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
not  even  arrived  at  the  principle  of  punishment :  we  are  blind  to 
its  objects,  and  therefore  erring  in  the  use  of  its  means.  The  lowest 
classes  among  us  look  upon  punishment  as  sheer  cruelty,  in- 
flicted by  those  who  have  power,  for  some  unknown  purpose  of 
gratification  or  advantage.  Those  a  little  above  them  regard 
punishment  as  vengeance  ;  others,  as  something  connected  with 
crime  by  an  unknown  moral  necessity  ;  others,  more  enlightened, 
see  in  it  a  benevolent  purpose  of  preventing  more  evil  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  less.  Few,  very  few,  question  whether  any  right  exists  to 
inflict  punishment  at  all,  except  in  as  far  as  punishment  is 
involved  in  the  regulations  by  which  the  orderly  part  of  society  is 
secured  from  aggression.  Of  all  these  the  lower  classes  know 
most  of  the  facts  of  the  treatment  of  our  criminals,  and  all  that 
they  know  is  so  corroborative  of  their  notions  of  punishment  being 
either  gratuitous  cruelty  or  vengeance,  that  we  must  not  expect 
them  to  improve  their  conceptions  till  we  have  amended  our  ma- 
nagement. In  order  to  bring  about  this  amendment,  the  compa- 
ratively enlightened  classes  must  be  more  fully  informed  than  they 

*  The  Eif^hth  Report  of  the  Cominittoe  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Prison  Discipline.      18.32. 
PtinUhmeiit  of  Death.    A  Series  of  short  ArticK*s,  &c,   1832. 
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are  of  the  actual  state  of  our  criminal  policy  ;  and  such  of  them  as 
are  practised  in  tracing  institutions  to  their  principles  must  be 
loudly  called  upon  to  apply  their  philosophy  where  it  has  never 
yet  been  applied  by  more  than  a  few  individuals,  who,  groaning  in 
spirit,  have  taken  upon  themselves  as  much  as  individuals  might 
bear  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  nation.  It  is  not  enough  to  carry 
on  Howard's  department  of  the  work,  or  even  to  perpetuate  the 
labours  of  Homilly;  for,  like  all  other  moral  labours,  this  grows 
upon  the  hands.  It  is  not  enough  (though,  alas  !  it  is  still  much 
"Wanted)  to  go  into  our  prisons  and  see  that  the  inmates  have  air, 
and  light,  and  food,  and  water.  It  is  not  enough,  though  it  is 
much,  to  see  that  they  are  not  confined  month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  before  there  is  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  prove  a  charge 
against  them.  It  is  not  enough,  though  it  is  much,  to  strive  to  free 
our  penal  code  from  the  barbarities  and  absurdities  of  former  ages. 
Further  than  this,  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  be,  ascertained  what  con- 
stitutes crime  in  the  present  age  ;  how  society  may  be  best  guarded 
from  its  aggressions  ;  and  whether  that  kind  of  punishment  which 
consists  in  the  arbitrary  infliction  of  suffering  serves  the  purpose 
of  security,  or  any  other  purpose;  and  whether,  therefore,  such 
infliction  is  authorized. 

It  is  clearly  the  duly  of  a  government  to  protect  its  subjects 
from  the  aggressions  of  crime,  and,  in  consequence,  to  seclude  or 
otherwise  render  j)Owerless  its  criminal  members.  This  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  limit  of  its  authority,  in  the  first  instance.  This 
should  be  the  object,  not  only  in  the  process  of  arrest  and  custody 
previous  to  trial,  but  after  conviction.  We  cannot  discern  whence 
is  given  the  power  to  inflict  arbitrary  suffering  in  the  case  of  guilt 
more  than  in  any  other  case.  A  just  direction  of  natural  conse- 
quences answers  all  the  good  purposes  ever  contemplated  in  the 
institution  of  arbitrary  punishments,  and  refers  the  responsibility 
•whither  it  ought  to  rest, — on  that  Providence  which  has  ordained 
misery  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  guilt.  A  man  breaks  into 
his  neighbour's  dwelling  to  steal  his  goods :  we  punish  him  with 
death.  This  certainly  secures  society  from  his  future  trespasses  ; 
but  it  does  much  more, — much  more,  that  we  can  perceive  no 
•warrant  for  our  doing.  It  destroys  a  life  which  we  recognize  no 
commission  to  take,  and  which,  for  aught  we  know,  might  be  made 
useful  to  the  community  and  happy  to  the  individual :  it  perplexes 
the  notions  of  moral  cause  and  effect,  right  and  wrong,  duty  and 
Providence,  in  the  minds  of  multitudes;  and  excites  tumults  of 
angry  passions :  thus  demoralizing  instead  of  warning,  and  tend- 
ing to  the  propagation  instead  of  the  repression  of  ev;1.  How 
different  are  the  effects  of  punishment  by  natural  consequence! 

The  man  has  done  his  neighbour  wrong,  and  must  therefore 
be  secluded  that  he  may  not  again  do  an  injury.  This  is  the 
reason  of  his  imprisonment,  which  is  longer  or  shorter  in  propor- 
tion to  the  apparent  probabilities  of  his  repeating  the  offence,— 
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t.  €.,  to  the  aggravation  of  the  circumstances  and  to  the  offender's 
known  character.  In  prison,  he  must  not  be  a  bnrden  to  the 
community,  and  must  work,  not  only  for  his  bread,  but  for  the 
expenses  which  he  has  caused  to  be  incurred  in  secluding  him. 
This  is  the  reason  of  his  hard  labour.  If,  in  his  seclusion,  he 
attempts  further  injury  to  those  yet  within  his  reach,  a  closer 
confinement  is  ordered  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  first.  Hence 
solitary  confinement,  and,  if  ever  necessar)',  fetters.  The  other 
regulations  of  his  prison  arise,  some  out  of  the  position  in  which 
the  culprit  has  placed  himself,  and  not  out  of  the  will  of  his 
judges  and  jailers  ;  and  others  out  of  their  responsibility  for  his 
benefit,  that  he  shall  re-enter  the  world  no  worse,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  than  when  he  quitted  it.  Hence  arise  the  circum- 
stances of  his  abode,  his  employments,  his  recreations, — in  short, 
the  routine  of  his  prison-life.  Is  not  this  what  is  wanted  for  the 
security  of  society  ?  Is  not  this  still  punishment, — most  irksome 
punishment  to  the  offender,  while  it  allows  him  to  feel  himself, 
not  the  victim  of  tyranny,  but  the  ward  of  justice  ?  Is  not  this 
the  discipline  to  satisfy  instead  of  revolting  the  injured,  to  obviate 
the  oppressions  of  the  agents  of  the  law,  to  e<lucate  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community,  while  it  answers  all  the  pr0|)osed  objects 
of  an  arbitrary  penal  system?  Is  it  not  easy  to  be  understood 
in  its  purpose  and  in  its  workings  ? — far  more  easy  than  the  in- 
explicable and  empirical  method, — if  method  it  may  be  called, — 
according  to  which  justice  is  at  present  administered  ? 

That  human  governments  will  in  time  bring  their  penal  rule 
into  an  analogy  with  the  divine,  we  cannot  doubt.  The  divine 
government  ordained  arbitrary  punishments  in  the  infancy  of  the 
peculiar  people,  and  afterwards  withdrew  its  onlinnnces  when 
they  became  capable  of  recognizing  and  anticipating  natural  con- 
sequences ;  and  thus  ought  it  to  be  with  human  government*. 
In  barbarous  ages  and  countries,  crimes  are  little  less  arbitrary 
than  punishments  ;  as  in  Russia,  not  very  long  ago,  the  wearing 
of  shoe-strings  was  punishable  with  imprisonment,  and  in  India 
the  killing  of  a  cow,  with  death.  In  proportion  as  states  approxi- 
mate to  a  right  application  of  the  eternal  principles  of  morals, 
should  their  penal  government  approximate  to  the  divine  rule  of 
natural  consequence ;  for  which  precisely  the  same  reasons 
exist  as  that  a  parent  should  lay  aside  the  rod  and  the  holiday- 
treat  when  his  child  grows  up  into  the  youth. 

It  is  a  diflicult  task  to  arrange  the  penal  government  of  a 
nation  like  ours  in  its  present  state,  combining  as  it  does  the  wis- 
dom of  manhood  and  the  lowest  ignorance  and  folly  of  infancy, — 
much  of  the  refinement  of  advanced  civilization,  and  some  of  the 
brutalization  of  a  savage  state.  It  is  difficult  to  provide  punish- 
ments which  it  does  not  shock  the  consciences  and  sensibilities 
of  the  injured  to  inflict,  and  which  may  at  the  same  time  be  pro- 
•pectively  dreadful  to  the  aggressor,     This  difficulty,  great  at  the 
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best,  we  aggravate  to  the  utmost, — first,  by  not  procuring  the 
universal  education  of  the  people,  and  next,  by  making  the  worst 
of  such  regulations  as  we  have,  administering  our  punishments 
capriciously,  and  enhancing  their  mischiefs  by  bad  modes  of  in- 
fliction. Two  great  works,  then,  have  to  be  achieved,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  enlightened  penal  system  of  which  our  philoso- 
phers and  philanthropists  descry  a  glimpse  in  a  coming  age : — • 
the  nation  must  be  educated  into  a  state  of  moral  discernment ; 
and,  while  this  is  doing,  our  present  penal  institutions  must  be 
purified  from  the  executive  abuses  which  render  them  ten  times 
more  cruel  and  pernicious  than  the  most  barbarous  of  their  ori- 
ginators intended,  or  than  there  is  any  occasion  for  them  to  be 
made. 

We  quote  some  remarks  from  the  Report  before  us,  on  the  first 
of  the  two  objects  we  have  specified  : — 

*  The  distres.sed  condition  of  juvenile  offenders  on  their  dis- 
charge from  prison  has  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Committee,  and  they  have  afforded  such  relief  to  these  necessi- 
tous objects  as  the  very  limited  state  of  the  funds  would  allow. 
The  prevalence  of  crime  among  the  youth  of  the  lower  orders  is 
well  known  to  be  alarmingly  great.  On  the  causes  which  con- 
tribute to  this  evil,  the  Committee  have  fully  enlarged  in  their 
former  Reports.  Whatever  operates  to  the  production  of  indi- 
gence among  the  adult  poor,  has,  of  course,  a  most  unfavourable 
effect  on  the  moral  condition  of  their  families,  and  the  juvenile 
depravity,  which  now  unhappily  prevails,  derives  its  origin  and 
strength  from  circumstances  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  present 
state  of  society  to  be  materially  diminished  by  any  plans,  however 
wise,  for  the  mere  punishment  of  the  offender.  The  diffusion  of 
education  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
for  the  prevention  of  crime.  By  education  is  meant,  not  merely 
instruction  in  the  elementary  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  but  a 
course  of  moral  training  which  shall  impart  religious  impressions, 
control  the  passions,  and  amend  the  heart.  In  their  previous 
Reports,  the  Committee  have  enlarged  on  the  benefits  which  the 
establishment  of  Infant  Schools  is  calculated  to  impart  to  the 
most  indigent  classes,  and  especially  in  those  crowded  parts  of 
the  metropolis  where  a  single  room  often  contains  several  fami- 
lies. Beset  on  every  side  by  the  most  profligate  associations, 
breathing  a  moral  atmosphere  the  most  corrupt,  no  benefits  can 
be  conceived  more  precious  than  those  which  are  presented  by 
these  Institutions ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that,  notr 
withstanding  their  obvious  importance,  they  should  not  have 
become  universally  established.  In  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  poor  generally,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  thirty  years  has  proved  the  inefficiency  of  the  exertions 
made  for  this  purpose,  as  well  by  public  associations  as  by  private 
individuals,     in  the  metropolis  and  populous  towns  throughout 
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the  kingdom,  the  want  of  education  is  severely  felt,  while  in  the 
agricultural  districts  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes  are 
in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance  and  great  moral  debasement. 
But  a  slight  consideration  of  the  subject  will  show  that  the  moral 
and  religious  education  of  the  people  is  an  object  too  vast  in  its 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  state,  to  be  left  to  the  volun- 
tary exertions  of  benevolent  individuals  and  charitable  associa- 
tions. An  Education  Act,  framed  on  broad  and  liberal  princi- 
ples, and  securing  the  concurrence  of  all  sects  and  parties,  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  the  legislature  could  con- 
fer ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  period  has  at  length  ar- 
rived when  a  national  measure  of  this  high  character  will  provide 
for  every  child  throughout  the  kingdom  an  education  compris- 
ing the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  and  based  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  Christian  principles.' — p.  85-87. 

Our  business,  then,  is  to  favour  infant  and  other  schools  to 
the  utmost,  and  to  go  on  thanking  government  for  the  Irish 
School  Bill,  and  reminding  it  that  we  want  more,  till  general 
education  becomes  the  law  of  our  English  land.  Then  there  will 
be,  among  an  incalculable  number  of  other  advantages,  a  wide 
opening  for  an  improvement  in  our  penal  government. 

The  second  great  object,  that  of  rendering  our  penal  institu- 
tions no  worse  than  they  need  be,  is  that  which  the  Prison  Dis- 
ci]>line  Society  espouses. 

None  of  the  objects,  with  a  view  to  which  imprisonment  should 
be  conducted,  can  possibly  be  answered  by  the  methods  which 
prevailed  before  the  Society  began  its  exertions,  and  which  have 
not  yet  given  place  sufficiently  to  the  better  system  of  discipline 
which  they  have  partially  introduced  and  are  striving  to  make 
general.     Those  objects  are, 

1st.  The  security  of  the  community. 

2d.  The  reformation  of  the  offender. 

3d.— (a  subordinate,  though  still  important  object) — That  the 
resources  of  the  community  should  not  be  uselessly  consumed  by 
its  criminals. 

The  security  of  a  community  is  little  promoted  by  a  system 
which  lodges  a  man  in  prison  a  debtor  and  brings  him  out  a 
ruffian  ;  which  imprisons  him  erring  and  discharges  him  de- 
praved ;  or  turns  a  merely  suspected  man  into  a  guilty  one.  Of  the 
120,000  prisoners  yearly  contained  within  the  jails  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  very  large  number  must  have  gone  in  in  a  moral 
condition  less  threatening  to  society  than  that  of  many  whom  they 
were  about  to  join.  Thousands  of  them  were  only  debtors,  thou- 
sands were  young,  many  guilty  of  a  first  offence  only,  many 
innocent.  For  the  short  protection  afforded  to  society  by  the 
temporary  confinement  of  these  120,000,  how  dearly  must  it  pay 
on  their  return  to  it !  Some  of  its  foes  are  removed  by  the 
gallows,  others  are  sept  abroad  to  spread  the  contagion  of'^their 
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vices  elsewhere;  but  in  compensation  of  this  riddance,  the  debtors 
come  out  ready  to  steal  as  well  as  defraud  ;  the  young  educated 
to  crime  ;  the  once  over-tempted  now  hardened ;  the  innocent 
corrupted.  Thus  is  moral  evil  propagated  by  the  very  mode 
adopted  to  confine  it,  and  society  injured  by  the  means  ordained 
for  its  protection.  The  remedy  must  be  found  in  classification, 
in  restriction  of  intercourse,  in  keeping  our  prisons  as  clear  as 
possible  of  offenders  whose  misdeeds  are  not  of  so  bad  a  character 
as  to  render  their  seclusion  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  in  shortening,  as  much  as  possible,  the  period  of  im- 
prisonment previous  to  trial. 

*  In  respect  to  classification,'  observes  the  Report,  *the  prison- 
act  directs  that  in  every  county  jail  or  house  of  correction,  the 
prisoners  shall  be  divided  into  ten  classes ;  and  where  these 
prisons  are  united  together,  twelve  classes  are  required :'  it  is 
further  enacted  that  *  such  further  means  of  classification  shall 
be  adopted  as  the  justices  shall  deem  conducive  to  good  order 
and  discipline.'  It  appears,  however,  from  the  jail  returns,  that 
upwards  of  forty  prisons  have  not  even  the  lowest  scale  of  classi- 
fication required  by  law;  and  that  there  are  only  twenty-two 
united  county  prisons  in  which  the  minimum  is  exceeded. 
Wherever  the  numbers  are  large,  a  further  division  of  classes  in 
respect  to  age,  character,  and  degrees  of  crime,  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  promote  individual  reformation  and  prevent  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  contamination.' — p.  23.  There  is  much  to  be 
done  then  in  rectifying  the  execution  of  the  law  while  waiting  for 
the  amendment  of  the  penal  code. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  classification  are  much  increased 
by  the  crowded  state  of  too  many  of  our  jails, — an  evil  not 
wholly  arising  from  the  increase  of  crime,  but  from  an  increased 
disposition  in  the  magistracy  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  bailing 
offenders  who  are  brought  before  them,  so  that  stealers  of  hedge- 
stakes  and  boys  guilty  of  street-rows  are  shut  up  in  a  school  of 
corruption  for  weeks,  instead  of  awaiting,  under  better  influences, 
the  punishment  of  their  offences.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
every  committal  to  jail  is  a  misfortune  to  the  community  as  well 
as  to  the  culprit,  and  therefore  a  deed  not  to  be  needlessly  done. 
•There cannot  be  a  question,'  says  the  Report,  '  that  the  number 
of  untried  prisoners — the  most  unmanageable  class — might,  by 
the  general  acceptance  of  bail,  be  reduced  to  one-half,  or  even  a 
third,  with  no  injury  to  the  community,  with  great  benefit  to  the 
individual,  and  with  material  advantage  to  the  discipline  of 
prisons.  The  large  proportion  which  the  number  of  persons  dis- 
charged by  grand  juries,  and  of  those  acquitted,  bears  to  the 
whole  number  committed,  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  of 
the  unsoundness  of  the  present  system.'  And  this  though  much 
greater  license  of  bailing  is  allowed  by  law  than  formerly. 

An  analogous  evil  is  the  unfrequency  of  jail-deliveries.     Some- 
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thing  has  of  late  been  done,  and  more  is,  we  trust,  in  the  way  to 
be  done  towards  rectifying  the  inequality  of  the  law  under  which  a 
prisoner  belonging  to  a  certain  county  may  be  kept  in  prison  a 
year  before  trial,  while  the  perpetrator  of  a  similar  offence  ia 
ix)ndon  is  tried  in  six  weeks ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  incalculable 
injury  has  been  and  continues  to  be  done  to  the  safety  of  society 
by  the  congregation  of  numbers,  of  whom  such  as  are  not  guilty 
are  exasperated,  and  therefore  prepared  for  guilt,  and  all  of  whom 
are  suffering  gross  injustice.  Magna  Charta  was  framed  with  a 
view  to  other  results  than  this:  it  provided  that  justice  should  not 
be  delayedy  any  more  than  denied  or  sold. 

It  is  evident  that  these  grievances,  which  affect  the  security  of 
society,  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  moral  state  of  the 
offender.  As  long  as  (hey  exist,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
oannot  be  looked  for.  It  is  [dain  that,  previous  to  trial,  before  he 
is  subjected  to  any  other  infliction  than  the  loss  of  liberty,  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  avoid  his  sustaining  any  kind  of 
injury.  He  should  have  means  to  pursue  his  own  employments; 
instruction  should  be  within  his  reach ;  and  he  should  have 
liberty  to  decline  society  which  he  dislikes.  None  of  these  dues 
are  afforded  in  any  fair  proportion  to  the  untried  inmates  of  our 
jails.  Af\er  sentence,  the  infliction  (as  long  as  the  right  of  inflic- 
tion is  recognized  and  acted  upon)  should  be  arranged  with  a 
view  to  a  higher  object  still, — that  the  criminal  shoukl  leave  the 
prison  a  better  man  than  he  entered  it.  That  this  object  may  be, 
and  therefore  ought  universally  to  be,  attained  under  the  present 
law,  is  proved  by  the  degree  of  success  of  which  the  Penitentiary 
at  Millbank  has  l)een  pro<luctive,  though  more  animating  examples 
are  before  us  in  other  directions.  That  which,  through  lapse  of 
time,  may  be  best  defiended  on,  is  at  Auburn,  in  the  state  of  Nevr 
York,  a  brief  summary  of  the  plans  and  results  of  which  is  found 
at  page  7  of  this  Report,  conveying  ns  much  valuable  fact  as  the 
more  co[)ious  details  which  may  be  met  with  elsewhere  : — 

*  At  sunrise,  the  convicts  proceed  in  regular  order  to  the  seve- 
ral workshops,  where  they  remain  under  vigilant  superintendence 
until  the  hour  of  breakfast,  when  they  repair  to  the  common  hall. 
When  at  their  meals,  the  prisoners  are  seated  at  table  in  single 
rows,  with  their  backs  towards  the  centre,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
interchange  of  signs.  From  one  end  of  the  work-rooms  to  the 
other,  upwards  of  five  hundred  convicts  may  be  seen  without  a 
single  individual  being  observed  to  turn  his  head  towards  a  visitor. 
Not  a  whisper  is  heard  throughout  the  apartments.  At  the  close  of 
day,  labour  is  suspended,  and  the  prisoners  return  in  militHry  order 
to  their  solitary  cells  :  there  they  have  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  of  reflecting  in  silence  on  their  past  lives. 
The  chaplain  occasionally  visits  the  cells,  instructing  the  ignorant, 
and  administering  the  reproofo  and  consolations  of  religion.     The 
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influence  of  these  visits  is  described  to  be  most  beneficial,  and 
the  effect  of  the  entire  discipline  is  decidedly  successful  in  the 
prevention  of  crime,  both  by  the  dread  which  imprisonment  in- 
spires, as  well  as  by  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  Incjuiries 
have  been  instituted  relative  to  the  conduct  of  prisoners  released 
from  the  Auburn  Penitentiary — the  prison  at  which  this  system 
has  been  longest  observed — and  of  two  hundred  and  six  dis- 
charged, who  have  been  watched  over  for  the  sjjace  of  three 
years,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  have  been  reclaimed,  and  main- 
tained reputable  characters  in  society/ 

A  large  proportion  ; — to  which  should  be  added  all  who,  instead 
of  being  corrupted  on  the  re-entrance  of  these  offenders  into  the 
world,  are  warned  by  their  past  and  encouraged  by  their  present 
example. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  very  least  that  the  authorities  of  a 
civilized  country  could  do,  to  provide  against  the  further  corruption 
of  the  criminals  who  are  made  such,  in  a  large  degree,  by  the 
vices  of  that  country's  institutions  ;  yet,  among  us,  not  only  have 
the  authorities  failed  to  discharge  this  essential  part  of  their 
duty,  but  they  have  hindered  or  omitted  to  support  the  exertions 
of  benevolent  societies  and  individuals.  The  jails  in  Scotland 
remain  unimproved,  and  most  of  the  prisons  attached  to  corporate 
jurisdictions  are  in  a  state  so  disgraceful  as  necessarily  to  corrupt 
all  committed  to  them.  In  some  of  these  there  is  no  employ- 
ment, no  inspection,  no  separation  of  the  men  from  the  women, 
of  murderers  from  truant  boys,  or  even  of  the  sick  from  the 
healthy.  In  some,  the  jailer  does  not  reside.  In  others,  irons 
are  illegally  used  because  the  walls  are  tumbling  down.  It  is  a 
very  old  analogy  between  the  diseases  of  the  body  and  the  spirit; 
but  it  is  one  so  complete  and  well-grounded,  that  it  will  bear  a 
perpetual  application.  What  should  we  think  of  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  first  throwing  a  man  into  the  very  centre  of  a  plague 
contagion,  then,  as  soon  as  sick,  removing  him  into  an  hospital 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  relieving  society  and  curing  him- 
self; then,  instead  of  putting  him  into  a  clean  separate  bed  and 
applying  proper  means  for  his  recovery,  shutting  him  up  with 
patients  worse  than  himself,  in  heat  and  dirt,  untended  and  uncared 
for;  and,  finally,  turning  him  out  into  the  world  again,  when 
the  disease  had  reached  its  height,  to  spread  it  wherever  he  goes  ? 
Yet  this  is  precisely  our  management  of  those  afflicted  with  that 
kind  of  malady  which  is  to  the  patient  as  much  the  result  of 
natural  causes  as  physical  disease,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
productive  of  worse  evils,  and  more  certainly  curable.  The  root  of 
this  grievance  lies  deep, — even  in  the  mistaken  notions  generally 
prevailing  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  but  thou- 
sands who  cannot  reach  or  discern  the  principle  of  the  mischief 
can  help  to  ameliorate  the  practice,     Without  arguing  how  the 
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ciiminal  became  a  criminal,  they  may  perceive  and  apply  the 
means  of  curing  him  of  his  criminality:  thus  fulfilling  the  second 
great  object  which  imprisonment  should  be  made  to  effect. 

If  our  nation  were  in  the  most  prosperous  state  conceivable, 
it  would  still  bean  injustice  to  charge  it  with  the  gratuitous  main- 
tenance of  even  the  few  offenders  who  would  then  be  found  in  its 
prisons ;  but,  in  the  condition  of  difficulty  and  want  in  which  our 
population  finds  itself  at  present,  the  support  of  120,000  prisoners 

fer  annum  is  a  burden  which  ought  to  be  declared  intolerable, 
f  it  be  considered  that  advantages  of  every  kind  attend  the  en- 
forcement of  productive  labour  in  prisons,  while  evils  of  all  sorts 
arise  in  its  absence,  it  becomes  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  many 
have  been  permitted  to  spend  their  months  and  years  of  captivity 
in  idleness, — why  the  sentence  of  hard  labour  has  been  so  largely 
evaded, — and  how  it  is  that  the  necessary  working  apparatus  has 
not  been  made  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  prison.  The  ob- 
jection that  the  labour  of  prisons,  like  work-house  labour,  de- 
ranges, in  a  certain  degree,  the  operation  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  thereby  injures  the  innocent  labourer  and  capitalist,  is  of 
small  weight  in  comparison  with  that  of  maintaining  prisoners  in 
idleness :  moreover,  it  would  become  of  less  weight  peri)etually, 
were  prison  labour  properly  regulated  and  enforced,  smce  the 
number  of  prisoners  would  decrease.  Let  us  once,  like  the  Au- 
burn authorities,  send  out  146  reformed  out  of  20G  committed, 
and  the  productions  of  our  offenders'  industry  would  shortly  oc- 
cupy a  very  small  space  in  the  market.  There  would  result,  from 
such  an  arrangement,  a  sensible  relief  to  the  community, — 
already  sufficiently  injured  by  the  acts  of  the  offender, — and  a 
new  efficiency  in  our  penal  institutions,  to  the  great  benefit  both 
of  the  criminal  and  of  society  at  large. 

The  one  great  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  con- 
templation of  the  subject  before  us, — throughout  the  doings  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  benevolent, — is  that  the  amelioration  or  renova- 
tion of  our  penal  system  lies,  in  some  measure,  between  the  hands 
of  every  man.  I>et  the  government  be  aroused  to  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance and  activity, — let  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  continue  its 
virtuous  labours, — let  individuals  visit  the  prisoner,  and  towns  and 
cities  unite  to  keep  their  magistracies  up  to  their  duty ; — much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  by  those  who  may,  for  reasons  or  excuses  of 
their  own,  abstain  from  joining  in  any  of  these  efforts  to  accom- 
plish a  great  good.  As  much  may  be  done  indirectly  as  directly 
for  an  object  which  may  be  reached  by  so  many  ramifications  as 
this.  Injudicious  charity,  overgrown  luxury,  waste,  aristocratic 
idleness,  all  cause  poverty  somewhere  ;  and  poverty  causes  crime. 
Commercial  restrictions,  unequal  taxation,  profuse  government 
expenditure,  all  cause  poverty  somewhere;  and  poverty  causes 
crime.  Cruel,  inconsistent,  perplexed  laws,  imperfect  represen- 
tation, aristocratic  privilege,  all  cause  oppression  ;  and  oppression 
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is  not  only  crime  in  the  tyrant  but  causes  crime  in  the  oppressed. 
Temporal  hardship  perpetuates  ignorance ;  and  ignorance  causes 
crime.  Thus  it  appears  that  every  one  who  moves  in  society 
^Yith  more  or  less  of  influence,  does  something  for  or  against  the 
improvement  in  principle  and  practice  of  our  penal  system. 
Every  one  does  something  towards  sending  some  other  one  to 
prison  or  helping  him  out, — and  towards  determining  his  condi- 
tion when  there.  Every  one  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
enlisted  with  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  or  against  it.  The 
alms-giver,  the  land-proprietor,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  elector,  the  head  of  a  family,  school  committees,  charitable, 
literary,  commercial  associations  of  every  kind,  are  all  concerned 
in  aiding  or  injuring  the  interests  of  that  most  pitiable,  the  cri- 
minal, class  of  society ;  and  it  is  for  these  to  look  to  it  that  they 
act  not  only  with  a  benevolent  intention,  but  with  a  wise  benevo- 
lence. AVhoever  gives  to  street  beggars  helps  to  fill  our  prisons, 
and  therefore  to  corrupt  their  inmates.  Whoever  votes  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Corn  Laws,  or  the  East  India  Charter,  helps  to 
fill  our  prisons,  though  he  may  be  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice.  On  the  other  hand,  every  man,  woman, 
or  child,  who  helps  to  uphold  schools,  to  ascertain  the  true  nature 
and  workings  of  our  institutions  and  customs,  who  encourages 
industry,  discountenances  waste,  and  assists  intercourse  between 
different  classes  of  the  community,  does  much,  very  much  for 
which  the  advocates  of  the  prisoner  will  be  grateful.  They,  how- 
ever, are  the  best  benefactors,  who  unite  direct  with  indirect 
efforts  :  who  petition  and  petition  till  they  obtain  a  partial  aboli- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  death  ;  who,  animated  instead  of  satis- 
fied by  this  success,  go  on  till  they  shall  have  obtained  its  total 
abolition,  and  an  equalization  of  the  penal  system  altogether;  who, 
meanwhile,  visit  the  prisons,  and  advocate  the  rights  of  their  in- 
mates in  and  out  of  doors;  who  do  what  in  them  lies  to  lighten 
the  temporal  burdens  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  above  all,  give 
them  moral  light  and  strength  to  discern  and  pursue  their  best 
interests.  Many  of  the  best  men  in  France  are  using  their  new 
liberties  with  a  view  to  these  objects.  Germany  has  set  about  the 
same  work  with  the  wisdom,  and  is  pursuing  it  with  the  vigour 
and  perseverance,  which  might  be  expected  from  the  usual  cha- 
racter of  her  enterprises.  America  is  still  so  far  before  all  other 
countries  in  this  branch  of  her  legislation  as  well  as  her  executive, 
that  we  must  long  consider  it  a  sufficient  praise  to  be  seen  to  follow 
in  her  steps.  She  is  not  unwilling,  we  believe,  to  have  her  penal 
system  made  the  test  of  her  political  state.  Great  Britain  must 
make  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  shame  which  would  arise  from  having 
a  sim.ilar  test  applied  in  her  case.  Since  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be 
a  fair  one,  let  us  frankly  admit  our  penal  system  to  be  an  ano- 
maly ;  and  by  a  diligent  and  perpetual  renovation,  bring  it  at 
length  into  an  accordance  with  the  best  of  our  social  institutions. 
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Thk  Literary  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Poland  is  about  to  publish 
a  volume  of  Transactions,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will 
contain  much  interesting  information  on  the  past  history  and  pre- 
sent state  of  that  heroic  but  ill-fated  country.  Meanwhile  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  pub- 
lications already  put  forth  by  the  Society;  to  the  soul-stirring 
address  of  its  President ;  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Diet.,  and  the 
petition  of  the  KMK)  gallant  exiles  ;  and  especially  to  the  monthly 
reports  entitled  '  Polonia,'  which  will  appear  regularly,  and  of 
which  the  main  portion  will  consist  of  papers  written  by  enlight- 
ened natives  of  Poland,  authenticated  documents  and  correspon- 
dence, and  hints  for  the  best  direction  of  the  feeling  which  is  at 
length  showing  itself  on  this  subject.  It  is  desirable  that  thesQ 
publications  should  be  largely  circulatetl ;  that  British  men  and 
women  should  know  what  deeds  are  per|)etrated  by  barbarian  des- 
potism in  its  triumph  ;  that  they  should  learn  what  ways  are  open 
for  the  expression  of  their  syninathy  and  their  indignation  ;  and 
that  for  the  cold  and  blind  indifference  of  the  past  some  late  atone- 
ment may  be  made  now  that  crimes  have  been  committed  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  prevented,  and  perils  have  arisen  which 
might  have  been  averted. 

A  question  of  foreign  policy  is  naturally  lefl  more  to  statesmen 
by  profession,  than  one  which  concerns  our  own  condition,  griev- 
ances, and  rights,  as  affected  by  our  own  institutions.  They  are 
placed  on  their  high  watch-tower,  that  they  may  the  better  note 
what  passes  afar,  and  report  and  advise  accordingly.  The  people 
may  be  expected  to  wait  for  them  to  give  the  impulse  and  apply 
the  stimulus.  But  as  to  Poland,  the  people  have  not  waited. 
Even  amid  the  agonizing  struggle  for  their  own  political  emanci- 
pation, there  have  been  sundry  outbreaks  of  sympathy,  and  testi- 
monies of  fellow-feeling  with  those  who  fought  a  fiercer  fight  for 
a  more  desperate  stake,  on  those  remote  plains.  Many  hearts 
throbbed  anxiously  with  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  while  Might 
had  not  yet  vanquished  Right  in  the  unequal  conflict.  It  was  not 
the  people's  fault  that  Poland's  envoy  came  an  unrecognized 
messenger.  From  time  to  time  petitions  were  not  wanting ;  nor, 
in  the  great  gathering  of  the  Unions,  amid  laurel  boughs  and  the 
gay  wreaths  of  victory,  was  the  banner  absent  which  bore  as  its 
inscription  '  A  Tear  for  Poland.'  Again  and  again  has  the  tale  of 
devoted  patriotism  called  forth  that  magnificent  response  which  is 
only  heard  when  multituiles  are  agitated  by  one  common  emotion. 

*  1.  Addmi  of  the  Literary  Poliiih  ABSociation  to  the  People  of  Oruat  Britain. 
2.  Manifeittu  of  tliu  Polish  Natiou  to  £uro)>e,  and  A<ldres8  of  the  Polish  Kvfu^eus 
iu  France  to  the  Britiith  House  of  Commuiis,  dated  29th  May,  1832.  3.  Pulonia, 
nr  Monthly  Reiiorta  on  Polish  Affkirs ;  published  by  the  Literary  Association  of  th9 
Frieads  of  Poland.    London,  1832. 
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And  that  there  have  not  been  demonstrations  yet  more  strong  and 
general  is  solely  owing  to  the  want  of  more  complete,  and  au- 
thentic, and  generally  diffused  information.  To  supply  that  want, 
the  Polish  Society  has  arisen, — spontaneously  arisen  ;  already  has 
it  begun  to  put  forth  its  branches ;  and  let  the  exile  rest  in  its 
shade  till  he  or  his  children,  if  they  have  escaped  the  Herod  of 
the  North,  shall  reap  the  fruits. 

No  measure  which  the  government  could  have  taken,  short  of 
var,  could  have  failed  of  popular  support.  And  what  has  the 
government  done?  What  may  be  the  exact  nature  or  extent  of 
Lord  Durham's  mission  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  late  ;  and  the  conflict  is  already  transferred  from  Poland 
to  Germany.  The  deluge  has  rolled  onwards, — onwards  towards 
France, — for  thither  is  its  tendency ;  and  there  are  the  people  whom 
its  billows  long  to  swallow,  or  who  shall  say  to  the  flood  of  bar- 
barism, '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther,  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.'  Is  it  a  wise  policy  to  let  the  warfare 
come  so  near  us  before  we  show  any  decided  interest  in  it?  If 
the  embers  of  representative  government,  and  a  free  press  be  trod- 
den out  in  the  states  of  the  German  Confederation,  where  will  the 
iron  hoof  be  planted  next?  Are  we  quietly  to  see  Belgium  again 
brought  under  the  Dutch  yoke,  and  France,  humbled  and  fettered, 
cursed  with  a  third  Restoration  ?  Are  we  then  to  await  that 
British  Restoration  which  the  Quarterly  Review  predicts  as  the 
millennium  of  Tory  faith  and  hope?  Our  foreign  policy  has  been 
as  short-sighted  as  it  is  selfish.  It  is  as  injurious  to  ourselves  as 
it  is  destructive  to  others.  And  there  is  something  very  childish 
in  the  retort,  '  What,  then,  are  we  to  go  to  war?  Must  we  become 
the  Don  Quixote  of  nations,  and  fight  for  Poland,  and  Germany, 
and  Italy,  and  Belgium,  and  France  ?  For  anybody  and  every- 
body that  is  oppressed  ?'  Nobody  says,  go  to  war ;  but  every  man 
to  whom  freedom  and  humanity  are  dear,  says,  *  Do  not  proclaim 
to  all  the  tyrants  in  Europe,  that  whatever  atrocities  ihey  may  per- 
petrate, you  either  cannot  or  will  not  offer  any  efficient  resist- 
ance.' Why  might  not  the  Russian  Autocrat  have  been  made  dis- 
tinctly to  understand,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Polish  contest, 
that  his  friendly  relations  with  this  country  were  contingent  on  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  violated  promises  of  1815  ?  Why  should  he 
have  been  allowed  the  diversion  of  leading  our  foreign  secretary 
through  the  long  mazy  dance  of  the  Belgian  protocols  ?  Our  am- 
bassador might  have  been  instructed  indignantly  to  remonstrate  ; 
and,  if  unheeded,  to  leave  a  court  where  his  continued  presence  was 
only  a  sanction  to  perfidy  and  crime.  An  individual,  and  why  not 
a  nation,  may  cut  a  villain  without  fighting  him  ;  and  should  the 
blow  come,  why  then  let  it  be  repelled.  In  this  case  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  struck.  A  timely  and  spirited  interposition 
might  have  saved  Poland.  Now,  that  horribly  mangled  body 
seems  scarcely  capable  even  qf  a  resurrection, 
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Never  has  there  been  a  worse-chosen  period  than  the  present  for 
the  government  of  this  country,  in  an  unquahfieil  manner,  to 
*  preach  peace.*     God  forbid  that  we  should  advocate  a  war-po- 
hcy  :  we  do  not;  but  we  would  have  ministers  show  manfully  to 
the  world  that  our  national  sympathy,  friendliness,  alliances,  identi- 
fication, are  with  those  countries  which  are  free — with  all  countries 
as  they  become  so  ;  and  that  we  hold  ourselves  bound  by  no  trea- 
ties which  are  not  held  sacred  in  all  the  provisions  which  they  make 
in  behalf  of  subjects,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  for  what  is  deemed 
he  advantage  of  sovereigns  and  governments.     Talk  of  peace  as 
we  may,  it  is  not  preserved.     Europe  is  in  a  state  of  war/are  / 
The  potentates  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  are  at  war  with 
all  states  that  are  free,  or  striving  to  become  so.     National  move- 
ments which  are  only  repressed,  and  edicts  which  are  only  enforced, 
by  the  dread  of  military  execution,  or  by  its  actual  application— > 
what  are  these  but  war?  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Italian  states, 
— what  that  of  the  minor  states  of  Germany, — but  subjugation? 
They  are  practically  as  if  conquered.    There  are  on  one  side  all  the 
advantages  of  war,  and  on  the  other  all  the  restraints  of  peace. 
T^t  the  British  government  forswear  war,  if  it  so  please,  but  let 
it  fairly  deal  with  things  as  they  are.     If  we  cannot  afford,  or 
hold  it  inexpedient,  to  raise  our  banners  for  the  enforcement  of 
treaties  to  which  we  are  guaranteeing  parties, — for  the  defence  of 
countries  which  it  is  our  duty  to  protect,  and  for  the  repulse  of 
aggression  by  the  powerful  upon  the  feeble, — at  least  let  there  be 
no  mystification,   no  complimentary  and  conventional  language, 
no  cnjolery  or  vacillation,  but  a  plain  assertion  of  the  principles 
of  justice  and  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  a  corresponding  conduct 
towards  all  courts  and  people  with  which  we  have  to  do. 

There  can  evidently  be  no  security  for  a  decided  course  on  the 
part  of  the  government  so  good  as  a  strong  expression  of  public 
opinion.  To  that  opinion  Mr.  Campbell  thus  eloquently  appeals : — 

'  We  conceive,  that  the  barbarity  and  perfidy  of  the  Northern  Auto- 
crat towards  this  brave  and  blameless  people  has  been  a  mockery  of 
all  laws  and  principles  that  ensure  the  .safety  of  nations,  and  the  civili- 
zation of  men.  We  defy  the  subtlest  casuist  to  p^ive  his  cruelties  the 
sliffhlest  shadow  of  jnstificalion.  They  are  crimes  which  pollute  our 
si^ht,  and  on  which  it  is  criminal  to  look  with  indifference.  They  are 
sins  which  must  be  expiated.  They  are  stains  on  the  annals  of  our 
species.  They  are  an  affront  to  the  civilized  world  ;  hut,  above  all, 
they  are  an  utfrnnt  to  Great  Britain,  whose  g'ovemment  is  solemnly 
bouud  by  treaty  to  protect  the  last  remains  of  the  Polish  nation. 

Hy  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Great  Britain  made  some  small  atonement 
(and  small  it  was,  indeed)  to  the  once  glorious  kins;dom  of  Poland 
for  the  robbery  of  her  national  greatness,  and  for  three  gnilty  past  par- 
titions of  her  territories.  It  was  stipulated,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
that  all  the  portions  of  that  Polish  population,  amounlinp^  to  nearly 
twenty  millions,  which  had  been  seized  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, should  retain  their  nationality  in  representation  and  civil  insliiu^ 
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tions;  thonph,  unfortunatelj',  their  constitutional  freedom  was  then, 
most  probably  for  some  sinister  purposes,  very  imperfectly  defined. 
But  the  Dnchy  of  Warsaw  received  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  tlie  most 
definite  and  solemn  puarantees  of  being  suffered  to  remain  an  inde- 
pendent and  free  Polish  kingdom.  It  was  expressly  stipulated,  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  to  be  King  of  Poland  in  the  right  of  its 
constitution  only.  By  that  treaty,  a  positive  national  and  ])olitical 
independence  was  guaranteed  by  Europe  to  a  remnant  of  the  Polish 
nation  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw — guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  herself; 
but  Russia,  in  mockery  of  all  thi.s,  has  set  aside  every  engagement  on 
the  subject.  First  of  all,  the  Emperor  Alexander  repented  of  his 
liberalism  in  having  promised  a  constitutional  government  to  Poland  ; 
and  he  behaved  even  more  inconoistently  thaii  Nicholas  towards  the 
Poles,  for  he  began  by  mildness,  and  ended  by  sending  his  brother 
Constantine  to  rule  over  them.  Still,  ns  long  as  Alexander  lived, 
things  were  not  so  bad  in  that  country  as  after  his  death.  Nicholas 
ascended  the  Russian  throne,  and  Constantine  was  made  (virtually) 
King  of  Poland.  He  swayed  with  a  rod  of  iron.  His  dominion  was 
utter,  and  wreckless,  and  lawless  despotism.  He  committed  crimes 
and  cruelties  which  admit  of  no  better  apology  than  that  he  was  half 
a  maniac.  At  the  very  moment  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  by  his  corona- 
tion oath,  had  solemnly  sworn  to  the  Poles  to  maintain  their  rights, 
as  they  were  guaranteed  to  them  by  their  constitution,  the  people 
beheld  their  noblest  patriots  chained  and  dungeoned,  for  simply  claim- 
ing that  constitution.  Despair  drove  them,  at  last,  to  demand  their 
rights,  sword  in  hand.' — pp.  6,  7. 

'  The  Poles  arose  and  fought  with  an  intrepidity  that  has  scarcely 
its  parallel  in  authentic  history ;  and  but  for  the  criminal  interference 
of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  they  would  have  beat  the  barbarians.  As  it 
was,  they  have  thrown  an  immortal  glory  over  their  melancholy  name. 
And  it  is  even  of  this  melancholy  glory,  that  the  Autocrat  wishes  to 
defraud  them.  He  would  abolish  their  language,  and,  not  contented 
with  robbing  their  heroes  of  life,  he  would  rob  the  very  dead  of  their 
memory,  and  erase  them  from  human  recollection  !  That  is  more 
than  he  can  do !  But  let  us  look  to  his  more  practicable  determina- 
tions. Poland  is  to  be  for  ever  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Mus- 
covite ;  its  institutions  and  its  language  are  henceforth  to  be  Russian  ; 
and  though  Great  Britain  guaranteed  to  them  a  separate  independent 
existence,  the  independence  of  the  Poles,  as  a  nation,  is  to  be  anni- 
hilated. Meanwhile  the  Muscovite  is  sending,  by  thousands  and  by 
tens  of  thousands,  the  wotmded  men,  the  weeping  mothers,  and  the 
very  youth  from  the  schools  of  Poland,  in  chains  to  Siberia.  Would 
to  God  we  could  believe  that  report  has  exaggerated  these  atrocities  ! 
It  would  be  wicked  in  us  to  shock  you  with  them  if  they  were  not 
literally  true  ;  and  we  would  scorn  to  calumniate,  if  that  were  possible, 
even  the  oppressors  of  Poland.  But,  alas  !  we  know  those  horrors  to 
be  too  true.  Authentic  documents  of  too  melancholy  conviction  lie 
before  us.  But  we  need  not  refer  to  such  sources.  Facts  enough 
are  already  known  to  all  of  you,  and  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, to  .«how  the  Autocrat's  barbarity  towards  Poland.  His  own 
ukases  avow  it  openly. 
■    '  Fellow  Countrymen  !  is  all  this  outrage  to  your  humanity,  as  men, 
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and  is  all  thin  insult  to  your  honour,  as  a  nation*  to  l>e  passed  over 
unheeded  ?  Not  to  speak  of  stipulations  aitd  treaties — not  to  fpeak 
of  the  millions  of  money  which  you  have  paid,  and  which  you  are  still 
payinir,  to  Russia  on  the  faith  of  one  treaty  — you  are  spectators  of 
a  hideous  enormity ;  and,  as  human  beings,  you  owe  to  humanity  your 
public  protest  and  universal  reprobation.' — pp.  9,  10. 

The  •Manifesto  of  the  Diet,*  and  'Address  of  the  Polish  Re- 
fugees/ nre  clear  slatemcntsof  the  national  justice  of  the  question. 
The  following  illustrations  of  the  unparalleled  injuries  and  insults 
to  which  the  Poles  are  subjected,  and  that  not  in  Poland  only, 
not  by  Russians  only,  but  by  the  neutral  powers,  we  select  from 
the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Polish  Society,  as  published  in 
the  first  number  of  their  Magazine  '  Polonia.' 

•  Letter,  written  by  one  of  the  Polish  Patriots,  from  Dresden,  (^the 
Capital  of  Saxony,)  dated  June  13. 

'  I  hasten  to  communicate  to  you  that,  in  consequence  of  a  note 
addressed  to  the  govenmient  by  the  three  courts  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  all  the  Poles  residinfir  here  are  required  to  leave  Saxony 
without  delay.  The  government  did  not  fail  to  protest ;  but,  at  last, 
almost  with  tears,  (the  only  government  that  has  yet  tears  for  Poles,) 
it  was  obliged  to  submii  to  the  threatening  demands.  We  are  all  to 
depart  in  several  divisions.' 

•  From  the  "  Courrier  Beige,"  June  10. 

*  Various  accounts  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  agree  in  stating  that 
the  condition  of  this  ill-fated  country  is  every  day  l)ecoming  more  and 
more  deplorable.  By  a  recent  order  of  Prince  Paskewitch,  all  tfie 
■children  of  respectable  families  arc  to  be  trans])orled  to  the  interior  of 
Russia,  and  upwards  of  5,000  children  have  already  been  carried  off. 
The  lady  of  Oenernl  Rozycki,  not  having  been  successful  in  her  petition 
to  the  emperor  in  favour  of  her  two  sons,  killed  them  with  her  owtt 
hand,  and  herself  on  their  corpses.' 

♦  WiLNA,  May  12. 

*  We  have  constantly  a  strong  military  force  stationed  here.  Public 
opinion  is  entirely  suppressed.  Nobody  dares  to  pronounce  a  word  on 
the  disabtrous  events  of  the  late  revolution.  Only  a  few  nobles  visit 
the  town  :  they  have  retired  to  their  estates,  to  avoid  suspicion.  There 
is  no  trudc  whatever;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  no  foreign  mer- 
chant ventures  to  bring  his  goods  to  the  market  of  Lithuania.  A 
general  prohibition  has  been  issued  against  travelling  abroad;  and  sick 
people,  \vho  wish  to  diink  the  mineral  waters  abroad,  must  first  apply 
to  St.  Petersburirh  for  permission  to  go.  This  state  of  things  is  the 
more  insupportable,  as  many  Lithuanian  families  were  in  the  habit  of 
spending  every  year  some  time  in  the  watering-places  :ibroad.  The 
military  everywhere  give  the  ton,  whilst  the  citizens  are  dead  to  all 
enjoyments.  The  scientific  world  does  not  fare  better.  In  the  univer- 
sity, the  chair  of  history  is  still  vacant,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  so. 
From  the  law  class,  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations — from  philology^ 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  are  proscribed.  Only  on  medicine  complete 
courses  of  lectures  are  delivered.     The  course  on  Polish  literature  is 
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henceforth  to  be  read,  not  in  our  own  lan^ua^,  in  Polish,  but  in 
Latin.  The  reading  of  Pohsh  books  is  proiiibited  ;  (he  libraries  are 
no  more  allowed  to  lend  them  out,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  be  sold  in 
bookseller's  shops.  Mr.  Zawadzki,  bookseller  of  the  university,  was 
consequently  obliged  to  shut  up  his  shop,  and  is  resolved  to  settle 
abroad.  From  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  we  only  hear  that  nobody  is 
permitted  to  pass  the  frontiers,  unless  he  is  provided  with  a  passport, 
signed  by  Prince  Paskewitch  himself.  The  whole  country  is  blocked 
up ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  palatinate,  or  district,  cannot  go  to 
another  without  a  special  passport*.' 

*  Extracts  from  several  Letters  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  and 

Prussia. 

*  Thousands  of  Polish  soldiers  remain  still  in  Prussia.  The  govern- 
ment, wearied  with  so  much  perseverance,  would  have  been  glad  to 
send  them  to  France,  had  Louis-Philippe  shown  the  slightest  wish  to 
have  them  ;  but  he  remained  mute  and  indifferent. 

*  The  insurgents  in  Lithuania  increase  daily  in  number,  owing  (o 
the  inhuman  conduct  of  Russia,  in  seizing  the  inhabitants,  and  sending 
them  into  the  deserts.  The  population  is  thus  diminished,  but  the 
exasperation  increases. 

'  In  Poland,  all  those  who  have  served  in  the  army — those  even 
who,  on  the  faith  of  the  amnesty,  returned  from  abroad — are  forced  to 
enter  into  the  Russian  service.  Those,  however,  who  have  money  may 
rescue  themselves,  as  venality  prevails  as  much  among  the  civil  as  the 
military  officers.  Horrid  scenes  occur  during  these  violent  levies  j 
many  destroy  themselves  by  drowning  or  otherwise. — The  carrying 
away  children  continues  still.  There  is  a  separate  Board  of  Police 
established  in  Warsaw,  to  watch  the  children,  seize  them  in  the  streets, 
tear  them  from  their  mother's  arms,  and  send  them  to  Russia !  From 
Warsaw  alone  2,000  children  have  been  sent  already  !  Imagine  the 
cries  and  the  lamentations  of  mothers  '.—The  Court  Martial  in  Warsaw 
has  not  yet  begun  its  operations  ;  but  an  Ukase  has  been  issued, 
ordering  that  all  those  who  were  tried  in  1825  shall  be  tried  again,  as 
fresh  proofs  of  their  guilt  have  been  discovered.' 

•  June  29. 

•The  Prussian  Government  has  ordered  all  Polish  soldiers  to  return 
to  Poland,  promising  that  they  would  not  in  anywise  be  molested,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  would  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  respective  homes. 
Prussian  officers  harangued  them,  told  them  they  were  betrayed  by 
their  leaders,  who  do  not  find  any  support  from  France — that  those 
who  retired  to  France  have  been  sent  to  Algiers,  and  made  slaves — 
that  France,  for  whom  so  much  Polish  blood  has  been  spilt  t,  is  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  Russian  and  Pnissian  system.  The  poor  Poles 
yielded  to  these  remonstrances.  Divided  into  small  columns,  they  took 
their  way  towards  Poland,  but  on  approaching  the  frontier  they  heard 
how  their  companions  had  been  treated,  and  refused  to  march.     This 

*  Since  this  letter  was  written,  the  university  of  Wilna  has  altogether  been  broken 
up,  in  pursuance  of  the  tyrant's  ukase  of  the  12th  of  June.     The  library,  containing 
upwards  of  200,000  volumes,  is  being  transported  to  Russia.     Only  a   college  oi' 
medicine  is  lei't. 
t  No  less  than  92,000  PoleB  have  bbed  their  blood  for  French  interests  since  1792, 
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^ve  rise  to  cruel  scenes.  The  disarmed  Polish  soldiers  fell  on  the 
ground,  when  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  was  ordered  to  rush  on  them, 
on  horseback,  and  trample  over  their  bodies,  and  the  infantry  struck 
them  with  the  butt>end  of  their  muskets  !  Several  lives  were  lost ;  one 
non-commissioned  officer  had  his  nose  cut  off  by  a  Prussian,  and 
instead  of  l)eing  sent  to  the  hospital,  he  was  tied  to  a  waggon  and 
driven  on  foot !  Such  horrid  proceedings  exasperated  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  Jews ;  they  sent  their  agents  to  apprize  those  soldiers,  who 
were  yet  behind,  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them,  and  700  of  them  dis- 
persed immediately  into  the  woods  and  villages.  There  are4UU  Polish 
soldiers  in  Graudenz,  and  5,000  in  different  parts  of  Prussia. 

'  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  BritUh  Gtntlematit  addressed  to  the  Society 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  London. 

' '  Having  left  Warsaw  about  the  20lh  of  June  last,  I  arrived  here  on 
Saturday  the  27th  instant ;  and  in  all  probability,  the  Poles  in  Kng^ 
land,  as  well  as  other  people,  may  feel  disposed  to  hear  something  of 
Poland,  which  I  have  so  recently  IcA,  though,  in  passing  through 
Germany  and  Belgium,  I  perceived  in  the  perusal  of  the  English 
papers  that  accounts  have  not  failed  to  arrive,  describing  the  un- 
paralleled conduct  of  the  Russians,  and  I  affirm  that  the  whole  pub- 
lished can  be  accredited,  and  nothing  is  exairgernted  during  the  time 
I  remained  at  Warsaw.  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  the  government  of 
England  or  France  could  really  approve  of  the  oppressive  measures  the 
Russians  have  continued  to  follow  up  since  their  entry  into  Warsaw  ; 
but  could  never,  like  the  rest  of  people,  get  the  sight  of  either  a  French 
or  English  paper.  Every  little  privilege  the  Poles  possessed  previous 
to  the  revolution  they  are  now  completely  deprived  of.  About  three 
months  ago,  a  body  of  sixty  men  (I  l>elievc  they  had  l)een  meml>ers  of 
the  Diet)  were  arrested  in  one  night,  and  I  could  never  learn  a  sufficient 
cause  for  it,  or  if  they  are  yet  liberated  ;  this  enraged  the  inhabitants 
so  much,  that  had  there  been  arms,  most  decidedly  they  would  have 
risen.  They  continue  the  arrests  daily  ;  individuals  are  missing  every 
week,  and  it  is  quite  unknown  to  any  one  where  they  are  removed  to. 
About  eight  miles  out  of  Warsaw,  the  day  I  left  there,  I  met  a  lady 
with  her  family  :  she  had  been  to  see  her  husband  in  one  of  the  prisons 
at  Warsaw.  The  feelings  of  this  lady  appeared  quite  unncrvetl,  and 
she  seemed  in  a  most  unhappy  state  of  mind  ;  and  all  that  I  ascer- 
tained he  was  imprisoned  for,  was  because  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Polish  Diet.  It  appears  most  evident,  that  Russia  now  wishes  to 
efface  the  very  race  of  Poles  by  these  repeated  banishments  of  men, 
and  the  laic  removal  of  the  cliilJren  into  Russia.  It  is  quite  true,  that 
orders  were  issued  from  Warsaw  to  the  governors  of  the  towns  In 
Poland,  to  deliver  all  orphans  from  the  hospitals  of  these  respective 
places  ;  and  at  Kalish,  a  frontier  town,  a  desperate  resistance  was  made 
by  the  people  in  consequence.  Between  400  and  500  were  sent  front 
Warsaw  to  Petersburgh  ;  300  died,  and  the  remainder  fell  sick  on  the 
way,  and  were  obliged  to  be  put  into  hospitals.  The  greatest  un- 
huppiness  pervades  the  entire  of  Poland,  and  every  individual,  man 
and  woman,  impatiently  inquires  and  waits  the  future  events  in  Europe, 
as  the  only  possibility  of  a  chance  of  being  again  restored.  Surely, 
England  and  France  will  do  something  to  remove  the  Russian  yoke 
No.  69.  2  U 
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from  this  brave  but  unfortunate  people,  so  that  the  expatriated  in 
Europe  may  return  to  their  families  and  homes.  The  palaces  are 
stripped  of  all  their  royal  possessions;  and  the  removal  of  the  libraries, 
Ac,  at  the  university,  had  either  taken  place,  or  was  about  to  take  place, 
when  I  left.  By  the  bye,  they  had  commenced  to  build  the  fortresses 
before  I  left ;  and  the  poor  Poles  are  compelled  to  raise  these  struc- 
tures, the  guns  mounted  on  ^vhich  are,  some  day  or  other,  to  fire  tipou 
them.  The  recruitinnf  system  has  lonjj  since  commenced,  and  all  the 
Polish  soldiers  who  have  returned  are  oblij^ed  to  enter  the  Russian 
ranks.  All  families,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  must  give,  if  they  have 
two  sons,  one  to  his  army.  Russia  keeps  herself  in  ready  preparation 
for  war  ;  and  the  ambition  of  her  repeated  victories  induces  her  to  hold 
the  opinion,  some  day  or  other,  to  march  and  conquer  France  as  her 
army  is  now  iu  Poland. — p.  47 — 51. 

Are  these  things  to  be,  withotit  a  universal  cry  of  disgust, 
horror,  and  reprobation  ?  Is  a  withdrawn  motion  or  two  in  the 
House  of  Commons  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  national  conscience? 
Is  all  our  justice,  humanity,  and  Christianity  evaporated  by  Hindoo 
suttees  and  negro  slavery  ?  Why  that  slavery,  to  the  poor 
wretches  born  in  it,  can  scarcely  be  so  bad  as  the  change  which 
Polish  nobles,  and  even  the  Polish  peasantry,  have  been  in  so 
many  cases  made  to  undergo  ;  and  the  suttee  of  the  Hindoo 
widow  is  an  immolation  more  tolerable  than  the  agony  of  many 
&  Polish  mother.  We  would  not  write  a  syllable  in  palliation  of 
those  enormities  ;  but  let  them  not  exhaust  our  sympathies  ;  let 
not  the  Polish  question  be  postponed  to  them,  simply  for  that 
reason  which  ought  to  ensure  its  precedence,  because  its  import- 
ance is  thereby  tenfold  enhanced, — that  it  is  more  directly  a 
political  question.  It  is  so ;  and  therefore  it  involves  our  interests 
as  well  as  our  feelings.  Nor  is  it  a  subject  on  which  to  talk  of 
confidence  in  ministers.  Their  dilatory  and  timid  policy  is  alike 
unsatisfactory,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  their  own  views,  or 
forced  upon  them  by  uncontrollable  circumstances.  It  may  be 
that  they  need  the  alliance  of  such  men  in  office  as  are  believed 
on  several  occasions  to  have  neutralized  the  liberal  designs  of  (he 
best  portion  of  the  Cabinet.  It  may  be  that  they  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  compromising  on  some  points  with  a  Tory  opposition.  It 
may  be  that  a  Court,  which  ungraciously  submitted  to  the  com- 
pulsion of  receiving  them  back,  while  in  the  very  act  of  defiling 
the  British  name  by  its  association  with  the  Hanoverian  adhesion 
to  Austrian  liberticide,  has  ample  means  for  the  perversion  of 
their  foreign  policy.  Whatever  supposition  be  made,  no  vindica- 
tion can  be  established  of  a  quiescent  confidence.  It  is  for  the 
British  people  to  form  and  express  their  opinion.  Success  to  the 
labours  of  the  Polish  Literary  Society  in  providing  the  means  for 
both  I  The  constitution  of  this  Society  may  be  seen  in  the  Ma- 
gazine from  which  we  have  just  been  quoting.  Its  numbers  are 
rapidly  increasing,  and  its  growth  is  a  heartfelt  solace  and  hope 
to  the  patriot  exiles,  of  whom  there  are  now  so  many  in  the 
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metropolis.  Two  or  three  local  societies  are  already  formed,  and 
others  are  contemplated.  The  Birmingham  and  other  Political 
Unions  have  appealed  to  the  legislature  and  the  public,  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  the  conservators  of  the  liberties  of  our  own 
country,  and  the  friends  of  the  liberties  of  all  other  countriet. 
There  is  no  longer  any  shadow  of  excuse  for  ignorance,  or  in* 
difierence,  or  silence.  The  elections  are  coming.  Let  Poland 
be  nowhere  forgotten  when  electors  and  candidates  meet  upon 
the  hustings.  Let  every  aspirant  for  legislatorial  honours 
hear  the  loud  echo  of  that  voice  of  power  which  has  been  sent 
forth  by  one  who  has  so  long  consecrated  the  purest  strains  of 
poetry  to  the  noblest  purposes  of  patriotism. 


GOETHE'S  W0RK6.— No.  4; 

ToRQUATO  Tasso,  iti  the  admiration  which  it  excites  in  the  closet, 
rivals  Iphigenia,  though  it  want^  all  those  requisites  which  have 
rendered  Iphigenia  a  stock  play,  the  test  by  whicn  the  female  trage- 
dian is  tried,  who  aspires  to  the  performance  of  the  highest  female 
charncters ;  for  Tasso  is  a  drama  without  action,  that  is,  without  ex* 
ternni  notion.  It  is  a  psychological  play,  written  to  exhibit  a  lofty 
and  rt'fined  intellect  in  conflict,  in  snflerin;!  conflict,  with  practical 
talent :  the  poet  at  war  with  the  man  of  tne  world.  In  a  word, 
it  is  a  philosophical  |)oem  in  dialogue.  It  has  been  performed  in 
private  theatres,  but  we  do  not  suppose  it  was  ev«r  exhibited  on  a 
stage  where  money  was  demanded  at  the  door. 

Though  it  has  been  translated*,  yet,  from  it«  want  of  all  po- 
pular attractions,  we  presume  it  to  be  unknown  to  our  readers, 
and  shall  insert  an  analysis  of  it. 

It  opens  with  a  scene  more  idyllic  than  dramatic.  Leonorm 
Princess  d'Este,  and  I^onora  Countess  of  Scandrano,  are  in  « 
garden  adorned  with  statues  of  Virgil  and  ArioKto.  The  ladies, 
while  braiding  garlands,  discourse  of  poetry.  The  passage,  in 
which  the  Countess  gives  praise  to  the  house  of  Este  for  its  pa- 
tronage of  the  great  poets,  has  been  often  quoted  as  prophetic  of 
the  fame  that  was  soon  to  accrue  to  the  house  of  Saxe-VVeimar, 
the  patrons  of  the  young  authorf-.  The  dialogue  is  unreasonably 
long,  considered  as  part  of  a  drama  in  which  there  was  to  be 
action  ;  and  this  remark  applies  to  the  whole  play.  It  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  after  him  by  the 

•  By  Charles  Des  VoctiJt,  Esq.,  under  the  author's  eye.  Mr.  Des  Voeiix  thought 
it  no  unfit  exercise  of  hin  talents,  when  educating  for  diplomacy,  at  Weimar.  He  is 
now  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  Mr.  Des  Voeux  has  added  some 
pleasing  versions  of  some  most  delightful  songs  and  ballads.— Th«  '  Lay  of  the  Im- 
prisoned Count ;'  '  Tlie  Violet ;'  '  Mehadoh,'  &c.  &c. 

f  The  desifc  to  earn  that  fame  must  have  been  generated,  if  it  had  not  existed 
before,  during  those  Attic  nights  when  Tassu  was  played  at  the  Court  theatre,  by  the 
court.  The  yoimg  Duke  and  Duchess  i>erfurniing  the  characters  of  .'Mphonsu  and  the 
Princess  Leonora,  and  the  great  poet  himself  representing  his  own  Tatso. 

2  U  2 
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poet,  who  comes  to  present  him  with  a  grateful  return  tor  his  pro- 
tection,— the  *  Jerusalem  Delivered.'  The  offering  is  accepted  with 
grace,  as  it  was  presented  with  dignity  ;  and  the  Duke  desires 
his  sister  to  take  from  the  head  of  Virgil,  the  laurel  crown  which 
she  had  just  placed  there,  and  put  it  on  the  brow  of  Tasso.  She 
obeys.  But  the  gift  operates  instantly  like  poison  on  the  too 
susceptible  frame  of  the  poet :   he  exclaims, — 

•  Oh  take  it  from  my  worthless  brow  away  ! 
Remove  it  far!  it  does  but  sinrre  my  locks! 
And,  as  a  sunbeam  which  in  mid-day  heat 
Has  reach'd  my  brow,  it  burns  the  vital  force 

Of  thought  from  out  my  brain.' 

•         «         •         «         • 

Unworthy  such  a  cooling  wreath  am  I, 
Which  only  on  the  hero's  brow  should  wave  ; 
Oh  take  it  off,  ye  Gods !     And  let  it  shine 
Amidst  the  clouds,  till  high  and  higher  it 
May  float  unreachable  ;  that  thus  my  life 
May  ever  wander  after  this  bright  aim  !' 

This  is  the  first  indication  of  the  disease  that  is  so  soon  to 
break  out  to  his  destruction,  the  virus  of  which  is  further  quick-, 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  Antonio,  secretary  of  state.  Having 
wrought  services  to  the  sovereign  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman, 
Antonio  beholds  with  jealousy  and  anger  the  reward,  which  he 
deems  due  to  himself,  on  the  forehead  of  a  maker  of  sonnets, 
and  betrays  his  hostility  by  an  untimely  though  eloquent  eulogy 
of  the  departed  Ariosto,  whose  crowned  statue  adorned  the  garden. 
Thus  the  elements  of  evil  are  all  in  activity  in  the  first  act. 

In  the  second  act,  after  another  dialogue  of 

*  Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,' 

between  the  Princess  and  Tasso,  and  a  soliloquy  in  which  the  poet 
betrays  the  passion  that  is  boiling  within  him,  a  sterner  dialogue 
follows  between  the  poet  and  the  man  of  the  world,  Antonio 
insults  Tasso  as  the  ignoble  usurper  of  the  laurel  which  belongs  to 
himself,  and  the  poet  draws  his  sword  on  the  soldier,  and  chal- 
lenges him  to  single  combat.  The  Duke  enters,  and  Tasso  is  put 
under  arrest  for  his  offence. 

In  the  third  act  there  is  no  incident.  The  ladies  consult  on  the 
means  of  restoring  harmony,  by  reconciling  a  due  submission  to 
the  laws  of  decorum,  indispensable  in  a  court  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  indulgence  required  by  the  infirmities  of  the  high- 
minded  and  sensitive  poet.  Antonio  joins  with  them  in  their 
endeavours. 

In  the  fourth  act  an  apparent  reconciliation  takes  place  between 
the  warrior  and  the  poet.  But  the  only  use  that  Tasso  makes  of 
Antonio's  ofier  to  serve  him,  is  that  he  requires  him  to  obtain 
from  the  Duke  his  permission  to  leave  the  court.  In  this  act 
are  seen  the  workings  of '  the  strong  disease  that  must  subdue  at 
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length.'  Probably  our  author  borrowed  some  features  of  his 
affecting  picture  from  Rousseau, — the  most  admirable,  fascinating, 
and  pitiable  of  insane  philosophers. 

In  the  fifth  act,  Tasso  obtains  from  the  Duke  his  permission  to 
repair  to  Rome.  He  takes  leave  of  the  Princess.  Delicate  and 
even  ambiguous  as  is  her  expression  of  friendship,  the  sympathy 
she  expresses  for  his  sufferings,  an<l  her  earnest  warnings  against 
the  peril  to  which  he  would  expose  himself  (he  being  a  proscribed 
man)  at  Naples,  raises  his  passion  to  delirium.  And  he,  the 
petty  noble,  throws  himself  into  her  arms,  and  presses  to  his 
bosom  the  sister  of  his  sovereign  !  Antonio  and  Alphonso  are 
witnesses  of  this  act, — the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  They  endea- 
vour to  assuage  the  paroxysm  of  his  passion  ;  and  the  curtain  drops 
at  the  close  of  a  speech,  which  terminates  from  exhaustion,  appa- 
rently in  pathetic  submission,  but  leaves  the  future  condition  of 
the  sufferer  to  be  foreseen  without  the  aid  of  history.  Thus 
affording  an  admirable  comment  on  the  fine  text  of  our  own  great 
lyrical  and  philosophical  analyst  of  the  human  soul. 

'  We  poeii  in  our  youth  begin  in  gUdneu, 
But  thereof  cornea  in  the  end  det pondeocy  aad  nudneas.' 

WoROtWORTO. 

Of  this  play  the  other  characters  are  perfect.  That  of  the  Prin- 
cess, especially,  is  admirably  managed.  The  author,  with  ex- 
auisite  decorum,  leaves  it  a  problem  whether  she  had  ever,  in  de- 
nance  of  her  rank,  suffered  an  ignoble  return  of  affection  towards 
the  poet  to  take  place  in  her  bosom.  That  was  a  secret  too  deep 
to  be  intrusted  to  words.  Mrs.  Siddons  alone  would  have  been 
competent  to  inform  the  spectator  with  adequate  dignity  and  grace. 

While  we  imagine  how  that  magnificent  and  incomparable  per- 
son, Mrs.  Sid(lon.s,  would  have  performed  the  Princess,  yet  we 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not,  as  a  play  capable  of  being  exhibited  to 
the  public,  that  we  have  delighted  in  the  perusal  of  Tasso  (to  the 
writer  of  these  sketches  individually  the  most  delightful  of  all 
Goethe's  dramatic  works.)  It  does  not  lay  before  us  the  history  of 
man, — the  awful  condition  of  humanity, — as  the  mythological 
dramas  of  the  Greeks  did.  It  is  not  one  of  those  state-actions 
in  which] 

'  Princes  should  act, 
'  And  monarchs  should  behold  the  swelling  scene. 

But  while  those  sublime  epitomes  of  Greek  philosophy  were  ex- 
hibiting before  the  collected  people  of  Athens,  a  philosophical 
poem  like  Tasso  might  have  been  recited  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Porch  or  the  Academy*. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  an  account  of  the  solemnities 
which  accompanied  and  followed  the  intermtnt  of  Goethe,  which  was  performed 
with  a  splendour  nnd  taste  never  before  so  appropriately  united.  Tlie  theatre  was  closed 
from  the  time  of  the  poet's  death  till  the  evening  after  the  funeral  rites,  which  indeed 
may  be  said  to  have  been  Terminated  by  the  performance  of  Tasso.  The  unfitness  of 
this  play  for  representation  lies  in  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  public  capable  of 
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We  avail  ourselves  of  this  occasion  to  make  a  few  remarks  ort 
the  kind  of  persons  as  well  as  incidents  which  poets  of  first-rate 
character  make  the  subject  of  their  art.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
have  remarked  that  (to  use  a  trivial  epithet)  there  is  not  in  either 
Iphigenia  or  Tasso  a  had  character.  Indeed,  persons  thoroughly 
odious  are  as  seldom  found  in  Goethe  as  in  Shakspeare.  Mon-^ 
sters  of  cruelty  and  atrocity — murders,  rapes,  incest — conflagra- 
tions ;  irresistible  appetites,  which  are  to  passions  what  convulsions 
are  to  voluntary  movements ;  outrageous  and  frightful  incidents, 
such  as  the  Newgate  Calendar  contains ;  naked  men  tied  on  wild 
horses,  and  these  driven  into  the  desert ;  women  bundled  into 
sacks  and  thrown  into  the  sea — shipwreck  and  cannibalism  united 
(but,  by  the  bye,  this  is  a  comic  incident,  and  therefore  hardly  be- 
longs here)  all  these,  are  the  stimulants  by  which  a  worn-out 
taste  is  to  be  excited  to  enjoyment.  This  has  been  called,  with 
more  truth  than  politeness,  the  Satanic  School ;  and  it  gave  great 
offence  to  the  noble  poet  to  whom  it  was  applied.  We  do  not 
approve  of  the  appellation. — It  might  have  been  called  in  better 
taste  the  Old-Bailey  School  of  Poetry !  The  French  have  set 
about  dramatizing  the  Causes  celebres,  and  we  are  at  due  distance 
following  in  their  steps.  A  Thurtell's  murder  was  performed  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre,  but  the  government  officiously  interfered,  and 
stopped  the  performance.  Another  of  the  imitative  arts,  not  hap- 
pily under  the  restraints  of  the  police  has  taken  up  this  class  of 
subjects  of  tos<e; — and  the  curious  may  still  see  m  Fleet-street 
models  in  wax-work  of  the  burkers  of  the  Italian  boy,  and  Cook, 
the  late  murderer,  who  in  a  more  classical  style  burned  his  victim 
after  slaughtering  him.  A  few  years  since,  real  horrors  of  this 
>iind  were  thought  to  be  German,  and  there  was  a  foundation  for 
this  in  the  translations  of  Schiller's  Ghost  Seer,  as  well  as  of  his 
earliest  and  worst  tragedies,  and  also  in  the  Englishing  of  some 
of  the  wild  romances  of  Vert  Weber.  This  perversion  of  taste 
was  certainly  not  un frequent  in  Germany  half  a  century  ago. 
Goethe  has  done  more  than  any  man  to  bring  back  the  public 

feeling  the  pathos  that  arises  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  poetical  character  and 
the  spirit  of  the  every-day  world.  But  grief,  like  every  strong  affection  when  it  does 
not  overpower,  quickens  the  facidties  of  all  men,  and  on  this  occasion  the  dullest  of 
spectators  could  not  have  failed  to  discern  and  feel,  and  duly  apply  all  the  bearings  of 
the  play  on  the  awful  event  that  had  taken  place.  At  that  passage  where  Tasso, 
being  arrested,  takes  his  laurel  crown  from  his  head  an4  delivers  it  up  with  his  sword^ 
mournfully  exclaiming — 

Wer  weinte  nicht,  werm  das  unsterbliche 
Vor  der  Zerstorung  selbst  nicht  sicher  ist  ? 

Who  would  not  weep  when  immortality 
Itself  is  subject  to  destruction's  power  P — 

the  performance  was  suspended  for  a  time  by  the  general  burst  of  feeling.  Tha  play 
terminates  with  a  pathetic  speech  by  Tasso.  On  the  occasion  of  this  being  delivered, 
the  actor  came  forward,  and  connecting  it  with  the  last  words  of  his  character,  recited 
an  elegiac  poem  in  the  octave  stanza,  the  whole  dramatic  company  appearing  oa  the 
stage  in  the  old  Italian  mourning  costume. 
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taste  to  works  of  imagination » — a  faculty  which  does  not  refuse  all 
alliance  with  fiightful  realities,  but  which  refines  and  idealises 
them;  and  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  it  requires  far  less  talent  to 
excite  pity  and  terror  with  the  aid  of  a  material  incident^  which 
alone  can  do  much,  than  by  exhibiting  the  calamities  to  which 
humanity  is  subject,  by  the  mere  untoward  combiualiou  of  virtues 
ami  excellencies ;  and  the  entanglement  that  arises  out  of  th« 
conflict  of  interests  and  weaknesses  which  are  common  to  all,  and 
for  which  all  feel  indulgence  and  compassion — while  all  are  alike 
exposed  to  the  wretchedness  which  arises  from  them. 

Die  Maturliche  Tochter,  i.  e.  the  Natural  Daughter. — This  tra- 
gedy held  a  very  high  place  in  the  author's  estimation,  though 
but  a  low  one  in  public  opinion.     It  is  one  of  the  least  read  and 
most  unjustly  appreciated  of  his  elaborate  compositions.     Had 
he  needed  it,  he  would  have  had  the  consolation  of  the  Alheniao, 
at  the  recital  of  whose  poem  the  audience  left  the  hall  empty, 
except  that  Plato  remained.     1  lenler,  who  would  not  concur  in  toe 
praises  lavished  on  some  of  Goethe's  most  |>opulnr  works,  was 
a  warm  admirer  of  this ;  and  in  the  closet  it  will  be  found,  by  the 
thinking  reatler,  as  admirable  as  it  is  unsatisfactory  on  the  sta^e  ; 
and  for  an  obvious  caused—it  is  but  (he  first  of  a  trilogy  of  tragedies 
«~rather  the  excessively  long  first  act  of  a  play,   than  a  play  it- 
self.    It  is  so  remarkable  a  work,  and  so  entirely  unknown,  that  we 
shall  present  a  sketch  of  it.     It  appears  from  the  Diary   (vol, 
31,  84)  to  have  been  suggested  in  the  year  17«K)  by  the  ^lemot^s 
of  Stephanie  de  Bourbon  Cauti^ — a  book  that  made  great  noise  in 
its  day  at  Paris,  but  is  now  forgotten.     The  authoress,  if  ue  mis* 
take  not.  played,  in  the  early  years  of  the  French  revolution,  ihe 
part  of  the  unfortunate  person  who,  from  some  one  or  other  of 
our  prisons,  sends  forth  from  time  to  time  lamentable  appeals  tQ 
the  public  which  no  one  will  listen  to,  in  the  name  of  Oli\e,  Prin- 
cess of  Cumberland,  aud   who  may  be,  for  anght  we  know,  the 
f)erson  she  pretends  to  be.     *  In  this  work,'  he  informs  us,  '  I  had 
prepared  myself  a  vessel,  in  which  I  hoped  to  deposit,   with  due 
earnestness,  all  that  I  for  so  many  years  had  written  and  thought 
about  the  French  revolution  and  its  consequences.'     And  in  the 
year  1802  he  speaks  of  it  as  his  favourite  work,   of  which  he   had 
the  whole  so  completely  in  his  min«l  that  he  was  able  to  devote 
his  whole  attention    to  the   diffuse  development  of  each  part. 
And  in   1803  it  was  printed  and  performed  at  Weimar.     But 
though  he  was  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  many,  and  the  spe- 
culations of  others  concerning  his  purpose,  *  Yet,'  he  says,  •  I  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  fault  of  suflTering  the  first  part   to 
appear  before  the  whole  was  completed.     1  call  the  fault  unpar- 
donable, because  it  was  committed  in  defiance  of  my  old  expe- 
rienced superstition,   which  however  may  be  rationally  explauied. 
There  is  a  very  deep  sense  in  the  old  illusion  that  a  seeker  of  the 
hidden  treasure  must  hold  his  tongue,  whatever  frightfuJ,  whatt 
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ever  delightful  object  he  meet  with.  Equally  significant  is  the 
legend  that  he  who  is  in  pursuit  of  a  talisman  in  a  wilderness  is 
not  to  look  to  the  right  or  left,  &c.  But  the  deed  was  done ; 
and  the  favourite  scenes  were  to  haunt  me  in  future  like  spirits  in 
bondage,  ever  returning  and  demanding  deliverance.'  This  was 
never  done  ;  and  Falk,  in  a  very  curious  posthumous  work  which 
has  appeared  since  Goethe's  death,  on  his  intercourse  with  the 
poet,  relates  that  in  1813  he  in  vain  tried  to  rouse  him  to  a  com- 
pletion of  his  work.  He  threw  the  blame  of  the  publication  and 
performance  of  the  first  part  on  Schiller,  but  said  he  was  so  dis- 
satisfied with  himself,  that  he  purposed  destroying  all  his  own 
written  plan,  that  no  unOefugter — *  no  unqualified  person — should 
attempt  to  execute  it.* 

The  contemplative  character  and  purpose  of  this  play  is  indi- 
cated even  by  the  dramatis  persones.  As  his  object  was  to  show 
the  different  classes  of  society  in  a  state  of  conflict  and  to  repre- 
sent rather  ranks  and  orders  than  individuals,  the  persons  of  the 
play  have  no  names.  They  are  entitled  : — King,  Duke,  Count, 
Secretary,  Secular  Priest,  Counsellor  of  Justice  (a  sort  of  judge). 
Governor,  Monk,  Governess,  and  Abbess.  Only  the  heroine, 
by  an  euphemy,  is  entitled  Eugenia — the  Well-born — as  theFuries, 
by  the  Greeks,  were  called  the  ^umenides.  The  tragedy  opens 
with  a  scene  between  the  king  and  his  uncle,  the  duke,  who,  hav- 
ing been  for  a  time  in  opposition  to  the  court,  unexpectedly 
comes  forward  as  a  friend  to  accept  a  favour  from  his  sovereign, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  intrusts  to  him  the  important  secret 
that  Eugenia  is  his  daughter  by  a  deceased  princess  of  the  royal 
family :  he  begs  that  she  may  be  received  at  court  with  the 
honours  due  to  her  birth.  Eugenia  is  a  bold  rider,  and,  in  all 
respects,  heroic ;  and  news  is,  at  that  moment,  brought  of  an  ac- 
cident by  which  her  life  is  threatened.  She  has  escaped,  and 
appears  at  once  as  an  object  of  excessive  love  to  her  father  and 
of  admiration  to  the  rest  of  the  court:  her  lofty  destiny  is  an- 
nounced to  her,  which  she  receives  with  the  spirit  of  one  not 
unworthy  the  rank  to  which  she  is  to  be  raised.  The  act  closes 
triumphantly,  and  the  only  disturbance  to  the  feeling  of  joy  on 
the  part  of  father  and  daughter  is,  that  the  duke  betrays  his 
secret  grief  at  being  cursed  with  a  worthless  and  profligate  son. 

The  second  act  commences  with  opening  the  conspiracy  that 
is  to  blast  this  promised  felicity.  Eugenia's  governess  is  not  a 
malignant  but  a  weak  woman,  under  the  power  of  her  lover,  the 
secretary  (the  evil  spirit  of  the  piece),  and  from  him  she  learns 
that  Eugenia  is  to  be  instantly  kidnapped  and  transported  to  the 
colonies,  and  her  consent  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  plot  is  pro- 
duced by  the  assurance  that  this  is  the  only  means  of  jireserving 
Eugenia's  life :  her  immediate  death  will  follow  the  slightest  dis- 
closure. This  dismal '  note  of  preparation'  is  followed  by  a  sc6ne 
of  a  very  opposite  character :  Eugenia  enters  full  of  triumphant 
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joy  at  the  prospect  of  her  speedy  elevation  to  rank.  The 
governess  comes,  and  there  is  brought  on  the  stage  a  cupboard 
ivhich  was  not  to  be  opened  without  leave  of  the  duke,  but  of 
which  Eugenia  has  the  key.  However,  having  that  morning 
learned  the  secret  of  her  birth,  she  breaks  the  command  and 
opens  the  cupboard.  It  contains  royal  garments  which,  in  a  de- 
lirium  of  joy,  she  puts  on  in  spite  of  the  obscure  admonitions  of 
the  governess.  Herder  happily  compared  this  scene  to  the  Greek 
epigram  on  a  child  sleeping  under  a  rock  which  is  every  instant 
threatening  to  fall.  We  know  not  whether  Goethe  in  his  youth 
was  fond  of  dress;  but  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  he  has  taken 
to  exhibit  the  naif  expression  of  youthful  joy  in  the  wearing  of 
fine  clothes,  which,  as  symbolic  of  higher  prerogatives,  is  a  happy 
topic  in  poetry. 

Act  third.  The  plot  has  been  carried  into  execution  ;  how,  we 
are  not  told.  Eugenia's  higher  purposes  did  not  permit  her  ex- 
citing sympathy  for  'common-place  distress.  The  first  scene 
introduces  to  us  the  secretary  and  his  agent,  the  secular  priest, 
(Weltgeistlicher)  who  is  not  so  thoroughly  the  villain  as  not  to 
lament  the  loss  of  his  innocence  through  his  introduction  to  high 
life,  and  the  seductions  of  the  secretary  and  his  superiors  in  the 
back-ground.  The  rest  of  the  act  is  filled  with  an  exhibition  of 
the  grief  and  despair  of  the  duke.  Never  was  the  passion  of  grief 
at  the  loss  of  a  child  more  eloquently  displayed.  He  hears  from 
the  priest  the  false  tale  of  his  daughter's  violent  death.  These 
scenes  have  all  the  pathos  of  the  domestic,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  heroic  tragedy. 

Act  fourth.  The  scene  is  transferred  to  a  sea-port  to  which 
Eugenia  has  been  conveyed,  and  from  which  she  is  to  be  trans- 
ported. The  governess,  whose  conduct  and  character  are  de- 
signedly enigmatical,  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  GerichU-rath, 
(a  judicial  officer  whom  we  must  call  judge,  in  approximation  to 
the  sense,)  a  paper,  which  we  must  consider  ns  a  letlre  de  cachet, 
and  asks  his  advice ;  he  does  not  conceal  his  abhorrence  of  an 
act  of  tyranny,  and  laments  his  inability  to  assist  the  oppressed. 

*  I  do  not  blame  the  tool,  nor  can  I  strive 
With  those  who  have  the  power  to  do  such  deeds. 
They  also  are,  alas  !  compelled  and  bound: 
Seldom  they  act  from  voluntary  impulse ; 
Solicitude,  the  fear  of  greater  evils. 
Forces  from  kings  acts  woeful  and  unjust. 
Do  what  you  must, — depart  at  once  from  hence. 
The  narrow  sphere  within  my  jurisdiction.' 

The  governess,  however,  persists  in  forcing  upon  him  an  unwel- 
come confidence:  he  is  informed  that  an  escape  is  possible.  Eu- 
genia might  remain  in  the  country  could  she  be  induced  to  marry. 
At  her  request  the  judge  confers  with  Eugenia;  she  implores  his 
protection,  but  he  is  unable  to  afibrd  her  aid.    Her  pathetic 
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pleading,  however,  awakens  an  active  benevolence  if  it  be  not 
love.  She  is  informed  of  the  means  of  escape  from  certain  death 
in  an  accursed  climate,  and  he  offers  her  his  hand.  She  at  once 
rejects  the  offer ;  and,  having  also  resisted  the  persuasions  of  the 
governess,  leaves  the  stage  in  the  hope  of  rousing  the  populace 
to  her  aid. 

Act  fifth.  That  appeal  has  been  in  vain.  The  paper  which  the 
governess  holds  operates  like  a  charm  on  every  one.  The  go- 
vernor comes,  is  smitten  by  her  beauty,  but  withdraws  the  instant 
he  beholds  the  fatal  paper.  The  abbess  also,  in  like  manner, 
lefuses  to  receive  her  in  the  convent.  She  herself  is  allowed  to 
ook  on  the  instrument.  It  has  the  king's  hand  and  seal.  A 
monk  comes  on  the  stage.     She  is  resolved  to  be  guided  by  him. 

*■  A  riddle,  not  complaiitt,  you  'li  hear  from  me  ; 
Not  couusel,  but  un  oracle  I  seek. 
Two  hated  objects  are  presented  to  me — 
One,  there ;  the  other,  there  ; — which  shall  I  take  ?' 

*  Why  tempt  me  ?     Shall  I  as  a  lottery  serve  you  ? ' 

'  Yes,  as  a  holy  lottery' 

'  If  I  then 
Do  ripfhtly  comprehend  you — In  your  need 
You  turn  your  eye  aloft  to  higher  regions,  '' 
And  close  your  heart  upon  your  own  desires, 
Seeking  decision  from  the  power  above. 
True  is  it,  that  the  all-inspiring  spirit 
Incomprehensibly  determines  us. 
As  if  by  chance,  towards  our  highest  good. 
To  feel  this,  is  supreme  felicity ; 
Not  to  require  it  is  our  modest  duty, — 
To  expect  it,  our  best  refuge  from  despair.' 

Yet  he  refuses  his  concurrence,  and  will  not  answer.  But  when 
abe  lays  before  him  the  alternative, — a  marriage  with  one  she  does 
not  love,  or  banishment  to  the  infected  colonies,  he  eagerly  ad- 
vises the  latter.  Marriage,  from  such  motive,  would  be  a  prosti- 
tution of  the  sacrament,  and  he  expatiates  on  the  heroic  services 
she  may  render  in  such  a  sphere;  while  her  own  country  is  about 
to  be  unfit  for  the  abode  of  women, — a  fearful  conflict  is  on  the 
])oint  of  bursting  out.  The  elements  of  destruction  are  in  fearful 
activity.  In  a  word  the  revolution  is  announced  as  imminent. 
These  prophetic  warnings,  however,  act  on  the  heroic  spirit  of 
Eugenia  as  a  mighty  stimulant  to  do  that  from  which  they  were 
to  deter.  Her  resolution  to  stay  is  formed  at  once.  She  is  con- 
scious that  royal  blood  flows  in  her  veins,  and  feels  that  on  her 
is  cast  the  duty  of  herself  doing  what  a  degraded  race  cannot 
otherwise  perform.  She  accepts  the  hand  of  the  judge,  but  im->- 
poses  on  him  a  solemn  engagement  that  he  will  allow  her  to 
"repair  from  the  very  altar  alone  to  a  secluded  and  deserted 
mansion  iu  the  country,  \yliere  eyea>  he  will,  not  int/ude  ou  her 
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solitude,  but  be  content  to  render  her  the  protection  which  a  bro- 
ther t;ives  to  a  beloved  sister,  abstaining  from  all  nearer  inter* 
course. 

That  a  play  of  which  such  is  the  catastrophe  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  stage  is  quite  certain.  That  it  could  be  thought  ex- 
pedient to  perform  it  on  a  public  stage  by  such  a  man  as  Schiller 
shows  that  he  had  overratecl  ihe  refinement  of  a  public  formed  for 
the  drama  mainly  by  himself.  Deeply  do  we  lament  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  set  for  himself  by  Goethe  is  now  lost  for 
ever.  What  we  might  have  had  in  the  two  other  tragedies  we 
have  not  divinatorial  power  sufiicient  to  guess.  We  may  be  sure 
that  it  would  have  had  no  resemblance  to  the  very  clever  and 
popular  Avant,  pendant,  and  aprea  of  the  French  stage— in  which 
the  same  parties  ap[>ear  in  interesting  situations  arising  out  of  the 
great  national  events  of  the  Revolution.  Goethe  would  have 
given  us,  in  a  poetical  form,  his  subtle  s|)ecuIations  on  that  great 
event,  he  would  have  embodied  the  npirita  of  the  age  which  were 
engaged  in  mortal  conflict — not  exhibited  the  historic  character 
of  the  age.  And  yet  he  had  some  intention  of  letting  his  heroine 
act  at  ditferent  periods;  for  he  said  to  Falk,  *  What  events  of  the 
day  are  there  which  would  serve  for  a  continuation  H"  In  his 
diary  he  has  betrayed  only  thus  much  of  his  design,  that  the 
second  act  would  show  Eugeuia  in  her  retirement,  and  the  third, 
at  Paris*. 

*  We  willingly  »raU  ourMlves  of  «  ooaunuiiicatioa  from  •  fricod.  H*  is  spckk- 
ing  of  Weimar  and  tha  winter  of  180-1-0. — '  Madame  de  SUel  waa  one  of  th« 
(^«preeiaU)rs  of  the  Xalural  Daughter.  It  was  at  the  time  whispered  that  she  had 
the  boldnast  to  advise  Goethe  not  to  go  on  with  the  work  ;  and  that  the  poet  gara 
her  no  other  reply  than — "  Madaoi,  1  sm  more  than  sixty  yean  old." — The  answer 
is  not  in  his  style.  Whether  this  lie  true  or  not,  I  cauuut  leil ;  Intt  I  was  present 
•t  a  scene  which  bean  on  this  subject.  At  one  of  her  literary  dinner  parties,  at 
which  WifUnd,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Botticher  were  present,  she  in  very  un- 
qualified terms  declared  Kiigeiiia  to  be  a  failure. — Aye !  a  faUurc^  whicii  supposes  that 
she  knew  what  was  inteii<le<i  and  what  was  not  performed.  Now  (tiM-tlic  would,  least 
of  all,  have  made  a  confidant  of  Madame  «le  SWel,  he  who  affected,  even  towardi  his 
friends,  so  much  half-serious,  half-jocular  mystery  abotit  the  drift  of  his  writings, 
and  the  sense  of  particular  passages.  Faust,  especially,  is  full  of  poetical  and  meta- 
physical riddles.  Eugenia  is  an  enigma  throughout.  One  of  the  company,  whose 
admiration  for  the  poet  overpowered  both  his  respect  for  the  lady  and  his  good 
manners  at  the  same  time,  had  the  indiscretion  to  throw  out  a  doubt  whether  she 
was  able  to  comprehend  Goethe  ; — her  eyes  fla-shed  with  offended  pride,  and,  pro- 
jecting before  her,  to  its  utmost  length,  her  arm  (that  arm  on  the  beauty  of  which 
she  was  so  f<md  of  expatiating),  she  said,  Atontirur .'  JccompremU  tout  ce  qui  mrrite 
dttrecomprit  ;  ceque  je  ne  compreniU  «>«/  nrn. — Her  adversary  had  no  other  reply 
but  a  low  bow  and  suppres.sed  smile.  Her  good  humour,  however,  soon  returned  ; 
for  the  kindness  of  her  disposition  waa  quite  as  remarkable  as  her  am  versa  tional 
eloquence.  Whoever  wishes  to  read  a  model  of  acute  candid  discrimination  of 
character,  together  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  all  adverse  qualities,  should  consult 
the  correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  refer  to  Goethe's  remarks  upon 
her  in  his  diary  :  he  speaks  oi  her  presence  as  imcomfortable, — a  sort  of  infliction, 
and  so  far  countenances  the  report  of  the  day  that  both  he  and  Schiller  shammed 
Abraham  in  order  to  be  excused  attending  upon  her ;  and  yet  in  his  diary  he 
declares  that  the  German  literati  are  under  obligations  to  her  for  preparing  the  way 
for  a  more  favourable  appreciation  of  their  national  literature  in  foreign  countries. 
In  what  mauner  QwauA  ideas  vere  modi&ed  under  her  peu  may  be  iHuatrated  by 
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This  is  a  very  tempting  title,  but  a  very  disappointing  book.  We 
know  no  distinguished  person  of  late  times,  whose  character  was 
so  likely  to  have  been  thoroughly  displayed  in  his  correspondence, 
as  that  of  Mirabeau.  All  that  was  good,  as  well  as  all  that  was 
bad  in  him,  was  matter  of  impulse.  Without  either  superstition 
on  the  one  hand,  or  reflection  on  the  other,  he  was  wanting  in 
fixed  principles  of  action.  But  with  a  strong,  though  vague, 
feeling  of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  wrought  almost 
into  passion  by  reiterated  attacks  upon  his  own  ;  with  acute  per- 
ceptions, and  a  woman's  talent  of  observation,  we  should  have 
expected  his  really  confidential  correspondence  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  amusing.  The  translator  of  these  two 
volumes  of  letters,  tells  us,  that  there  exist  some  hundreds  of 
others  of  not  inferior  interest.  We  cannot  but  fancy  that  with 
respect  to  those  here  given  any  change  would  have  been  for  the 
better.  The  '  Notice  of  the  Life,  Character,  Conduct,  and  Wri- 
tings of  the  Author,'  prefixed  to  them,  forms  a  sort  of  a  '  scan- 
dalosum  supplementum'  to  Dumont's  amusing  memoir.  And 
surely  the  conservative  spleen  of  the  wickedest  of  Quarterly  re- 
viewers could  not  have  made  out  a  stronger  case  against  a  con- 
demned radical  author,  than  does,  we  suppose  unconsciously, 
this  pseudo-'  graphical  delineator'  of  poor  much-abused  and 
much- be  praised  Mirabeau.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  politics  of  the  time.  Mirabeau  was  an  en- 
thusiast of  the  measures  and  character  of  Chatham,  whose  opi- 
nions and  those  of  his  celebrated  son  were  on  many  subjects  the 
opposite  of  each  other ;  and  on  none  did  they  differ  more  widely 
than  on  those  of  religious  toleration  and  ecclesiastical  property. 
The  latter  question  was  then  beginning  to  be  actively  mooted  in 

an  insi^iiicant  occurrence. — I  happened  one  day  to  quote  in  her  hearing  a  sentence 
from  Kant's  writings  : — "  There  are  two  objects,  which  the  more  I  contemplate 
them,  the  more  they  fill  my  mind  with  astonishment, — the  starry  heaven  above  me, 
and  the  moral  law  within  me."  "  Ah  !  que  cela  est  beau,"  she  exclaimed,  "  ii  faut 
queje  Cecris  ;" — and  she  was  instantly  at  her  tableltes.  Some  years  afterwards  1  was 
amused  by  reading  in  Corinne — "  Car,  comme  un  pkiloiophe  Allemand  a  tres  bien  dit, 
pour  le»  cceurt  sentiblet  il  y'a  deux  choses,'*  &c.  Thus  Kant, — one  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  unimpassioned  of  men, 
on  account  of  the  expression  of  a  thought  wise  but  not  recondite,  which  places 
in  juxta-position  the  two  greatest  phenomena,  the  one  of  the  natural,  and  the  other 
of  the  moral  world, — becomes  a  tender  heart!  No  wonder  that  a  person  so  incurably 
French  should  have  some  repulsive  qualities  in  the  eyes  of  such  thorough  Germans 
as  Goethe  and  Schiller.  On  the  other  hand,  old  Wieland  was  quite  fascinated  by 
her.  But  then  Wieland  was  more  French  in  his  tastes  than  any  other  eminent 
German  in  his  day.  One  evening  after  a  display  of  great  eloquence  on  the  part  of 
our  hostess,  Wieland  turned  to  me,  and  folding  his  hands  and  looking  upwards,  with 
a  sort  of  pious  sentimentality,  exclaimed, "  Ach  Gott !  dass  ich  bis  in  meinem  vier 
und  siebzigsten  Jahr  leben  sollte,  um  solch  ein  Geschopf  guschen, — Oh  that  I  should 
Jive  into  my  seventy-fourth  year  in  order  to  see  such  a  creature !" 
*  London :  Effingham  Wilson,    2  vols.  8vo. 
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France,  as  it  is  now  in  our  own  country,  Mirabeau  saw,  very 
clearly,  the  eviU  of  the  commonly  received  notion  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  foundations,  whatever  their  object,  or  however  unsuitable 
they  might  have  become  to  the  use  or  the  intelligence  of  the  time. 
He  saw  that  a  government,  meaning  always  by  government  the 
true  representation  of  the  national  will,  must  inherently  possess 
the  right  to  alter,  to  abrogate,  to  suppress  the  distribution  of  its 
own  pecuniary  and  physical  means,  as  well  as  to  change  the  spirit 
of  its  legislation,  or  the  mode  of  its  executive.  And  this  fact  all 
see  plainly  enough,  while  it  only  is  made  to  bear  on  a  single  law, 
or  a  slight  change.  No  one  thinks  of  disputing  the  right  of  one 
parliament  to  alter  the  acts  of  a  former.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
the  legacy  of  opinion  left  by  one  set  of  men  is  to  exercise  any 
other  mfluence  over  their  successors  than  such  as  its  inherent  truth 
makes  necessary ;  but  there  still  remain  an  immense  number  of 
persons  who  are  filled  with  a  superstitious  dread  at  the  thought 
of  making  the  best  use  of  the  property  of  a  community,  because 
that  property  once  belonged  to  individuals  holding  certain  notions 
of  usefulness  :  so  that  with  such,  improvement  is  a  question  not 
of  principles  of  justice,  or  of  expediency  even,  but  a  problem  of 
the  least  change  which  can  be  made  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
reformation.  How  impossible  that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  could 
judge  of  the  mode  of  employing  their  wealth  most  advantageously 
for  the  uses  of  a  community,  which  should  exist  some  six  or  eight 
centuries  after  their  death  I  Had  a  conscientious  catholic  of 
Mary's  time  bequeathed  the  income  of  a  large  estate  to  raise  the 
piles  which  then  periodically  blazed  in  Smithiield,  the  vile  inten- 
tion would  long  since  have  been  scouted.  The  most  determined 
defender  of  the  sacredness  of  the  designs  of  a  founder  would 
smile  at  such  an  instance.  Y'et  the  instance  is  a  possible  one  ; 
and  if  there  exist  a  single  indefensible  case,  the  principle  is  vir- 
tually accorded,  and  the  adhesion  to  the  spirit  of  wills  must  be- 
come, as  it  should  be  in  every  individual  instance,  a  question  of 
general  utility.  The  license  allowed  in  the  testamentary  dis- 
tribution of  property  is  continually  producing  the  most  mis- 
chievous effects.  Many  years  will  not  pass,  we  think,  before 
this  subject  will  be  one  of  general  consideration.  Neither 
in  the  material,  nor  in  the  moral  constitution  of  things  does 
there  exist  anything  which  is  not  in  its  nature  liable  to  change. 

We  have  no  power  to  realise  by  our  imagination  the  idea, 
changeless.  It  is  a  term  which  can  only  be  justly  used  in  a 
comparative  sense.  How  unwise  then  is  the  attempt  to  set 
bounds  to  the  progress  of  after  times,  by  willing  that  the  appli- 
cation of  any  portion  of  property  shall  be  changeless!  A  nation 
must  always  retain  the  right  to  dispose  of  its  own  possessions  for 
its  own  benefit ;  and  this  benefit  is  subverted  by  the  existence  of 
any  corporation,  which,  constantly  increasing  in  wealth,  and  pro- 
portionably  in  influence,  has  an  interest  in  the  state,  directly 
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opposed  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  Great  indeed 
must  be  the  virtue  which,  in  these  circumstances,  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  become  an  instmment  of  mischief.  Mirabeau, 
desirous  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  the  clergy  ex  officio 
proprietors,  yet  anxious  that  none  should  be  reduced  to  the  misera- 
ble condition  of  being  *  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year,' 
brought  into  the  National  Assembly  a  bill  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
ministers  of  the  established  church,  at  a  minimum  of  about  5(X)/. 
sterling  per  annum.  It  was  carried  by  a  large  majority : — 
1st.  'That  all  ecclesiastical  property  belongs  to  the  nation,  with 
the  charge  of  providing  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  expenses  of 
worship,  the  support  of  its  ministers,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
under  the  inspection  and  instruction  of  the  provinces ;'  and 
2d.  'That,  in  the  dispositions  to  be  made  to  provide  for  the 
ministers  of  religion,  no  curate  shall  receive  less  than  1200  livres 
per  annum,  exclusively  of  house,  garden,  and  dependencies.* 
The  remark  which  applie<l  forty  years  since,  becomes  every  day 
more  true,  that  numbers,  nay,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  say 
the  larger  proportion  of  those  who  are  sup[)orted  by  the  wealth  of 
the  church,  neither  practise  its  injunctions,  nor  believe  in  its 
doctrines.  I^arge  as  is  the  number  of  persons  holding  what  are 
called  deistical  opinions,  we  believe,  if  it  could  be  made  matter 
of  proof,  it  would  appear,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  such 
belong  to  the  state  church.  In  one  of  the  letters  is  this  passage: 
*  Socinus  has  a  great  many  followers,  both  amongst  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  the  Puritans.  The  Freethinkers,  or, 
as  the  Sorbonne  classes  them,  the  Theists  and  Deists,  have  given 
a  new  extent  to  the  spirit  of  toleration,  to  which  the  political 
atheist  is  a  declared  enemy.  Thi?  spirit,  which  was  the  chief 
foundation  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  is  at  present  the 
source  of  that  of  England  and  Holland.  From  these  two 
countries  arose  its  first  apostles.  To  this  spirit  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  indebted  for  the  peace  and  quietness  they  enjoy 
under  both  these  governments.  Indeed  every  one,  regarding  his 
countrymen  who  are  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church,  as  damned, 
should  wish  them  rather  to  damn  themselves  as  Freethinkers, 
without  joining  any  persecuting  sect,  than  as  untolerating  sectaries. 
It  may  with  truth  be  observed,  that  freethinking  is,  in  a  free 
state,  an  asylum  open  to  those  who,  in  other  countries,  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  mask  of  hypocrisy.  And  wi(h 
regard  to  public  morals,  the  consequences  of  this  freethinking  are 
less  dangerous  than  those  of  hypocrisy.' — p.  22.  Church  reform, 
however,  like  all  other  reforms,  must  come.  And  the  signs  of 
the  times  seem  to  point  to  this  as  the  first.  'Vo  enter  into  the 
wide  question  of  church  property  would  exceed  our  present 
design.  Suffice  it  to  record  the  opinion  of  this,  on  all  political 
questions,  most  sagacious  observer.  To  those  who  would  examine 
tJie  subject  for  themselves,  we  would  recommend  the  perusal  of 
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two  pamphlets,  which  together  pretty  nearly  exhaust  the  moral 
and  legal  arguments  on  the  question*.  We  shall  need  no  apology  for 
citing  from  one  of  them  the  following  forcible  sentences: — •  The 
existing  church  has  now  a  weak  side  which  it  had  not  forty  years 
ago.  Within  that  period  a  co-partnership  has  been  forme<l  with 
the  Irish  church,  in  which  it  is  said  the  abuses  are  still  more  flagrant 
than  here.  Some  reforms  must  be  made  in  Ireland  ;  and  they 
will  be  much  stronger  prece<lents  for  reform  in  England  than  if 
the  two  churches  had  remained  distinct.  I  never  could  under- 
stand the  advantage  accruing  to  the  English  church  from  that 
union ;  yet  the  measure,  when  proposed  in  the  English  par- 
liament, passed  without  an  obserMition  of  any  kind.  Not  a 
iRTord  uttered  either  to  approve  or  disapprove.  The  laity  seemed 
to  think  that  the  measure  did  not  concern  them  in  anyway; 
nubile,  no  doubt,  the  bishops  felt  nleRsed  at  the  approaching 
extension  of  their  corporation  to  the  sister  island.  For  this 
worldly  conduct,  however,  the  English  church  bids  fair  to  be 
•^sevcreiy  punished  ;  and  deservedly,  as  she  has  been  instrumental 
in  perpetuating  the  clerical  abuses  in  Ireland.  Had  the  English 
church  never  tnkcn  that  of  Ireland  into  partnershi|),  the  latter 
would  have  undergune  a  change  long  ago.  But  since  the  asso- 
ciation, the  failings  of  the  Irish  church  nave  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  English  church  also;  it  being  the  universal  law  of  partner- 
ship, that  the  acts  of  some  of  a  firm  are  considered  as  being  done 
in  the  name  of  the  whole.  Thus  will  the  consequences  of  the 
Irish  errors  be  made  to  fall  upon  those  who  have  lent  a  hand  to 
uphold  them  :  thereby  confirming  the  justice  of  that  law  of  nature, 
which  ordains  that  vices  should  carry  their  own  chastisements  in 
their  train.' 

We  have  somewhat  dilated  upon  what,  to  us,  was  the  most  in- 
teresting topic  of  these  letters.  But  they  contain  much  lively 
gossip,  and  are  not  without  scattered  touches  of  humour  and  wit. 
Some  of  Mirabeaii's  apophthegms  run  thus: — 'Nobility,  say  the 
aristocracy,  is  the  intermedium  between  the  king  and  the[>eople: 
true ;  just  as  a  sporting  dog  is  the  intermedium  between  the 
sportsman  and  the  hare.' 

•  The  man  possessed  of  superior  mental  qualifications  is  often 
little  suited  to  society.  You  do  not  go  to  market  with  ingots,  but 
with  small  change.' 

This  is  true  only  where  the  person  of  superior  mind  is  placed  in 
society  unworthy  of  him  ;  such  as  artificial  or  uneducated  society. 
The  more  the  mind,  either  of  man, or  woman,  is  enriched  by  ac- 
quirement and  reflection,  the  more  does  it  fit  its  possessor  to  give 
and  to  receive  the  highest  species  of  enjoyment,  social  usefulness, 
and  sympathy. 

We  fear  there  are  too  many  who,  like  the  Ahh6  de  Languerne, 

*  Clmrch  Rerorm  :  Effingham  Wilson. — A  Legal  Argument  on  Tytbes,  &c. : 
£ffing)iam  Wilson. 
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can  enjoy  nothing  which  has  not  the  evidence  for  its  immediate 
utility  stamped  u|)on  its  front.  ♦  The  Abb6  de  Languerne  was  an 
extremely  learned  man,  but  had  not  the  slightest  taste  for  poetry  ; 
like  that  geometrician  before  whom  a  high  eulogium  was  passed  on 
the  tragedy  of  Iphigenia:  such  lofty  praises  excited  his  curiosity; 
he  requested  the  person  to  lend  him  the  tragedy,  but,  having  read 
some  scenes,  he  returned  it,  saying,  ♦'  For  my  j)art,  1  cannot 
imagine  what  you  find  so  beautiful  in  the  work  ;  it  proves  nothing." 
The  Abb^  equally  despised  the  grandeur  of  Corneille  and  the 
elegance  of  Racine ;  he  had,  he  said,  banished  all  the  poets  from 
his  hbrary.' 

That  •  vices  are  more  frequently  habits  than  passions,'  is  a  re- 
flection as  just  in  its  observation  of  nature,  as  benevolent  and  use- 
ful in  application.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  many  equally  good 
things ;  and  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  an  amusing  one,  though 
not  of  the  kind  we  had  been  led  to  expect. 


ATONEMENT;  OR,  AT-ONE-MENT. 

To  the  illustration  of  this  word  from  its  use  by  Shakspeare, 
(Monthly  Repository  for  August,  p.  555,)  may  be  added  another, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Rd.  Taylor,  in  Boucher's  Glossary  ;  and  two  more 
under  atone.  Acts  vii.  26  ;  and  a  variety  of  examples  are  there 
given  in  proof  of  its  real  meaning  being  to  reconcile.  Thirty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Chas.  Taylor,  the  learned  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
suggested  that  the  original  meaning  of  this  word  was  lost.  He 
observes — *  I  conceive  we  have  lost  the  true  import  of  this  word 
in  our  language,  by  our  present  manner  of  pronouncing  it.  When 
it  was  customary  to  pronounce  the  word  one  as  own,  (as  in  the 
time  of  our  worthy  translators,)  then  the  word  atonement  was  re- 
solvable into  its  parts  at-one-ment,  or,  the  means  of  being  at  one, 
i.  e.  reconciled,  united,  combined  in  fellowship.  This  seems  to  be 
precisely  its  idea,  Rom.  v.  11,  •'  being  (to  God)  reconciled — or 
at-one-ed,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  (Christ's)  life,  by  whom  we 
have  received  the  af-one-ment,"  or  means  of  reconciliation.  Here 
it  appears,  the  word  atonement  does  not  mean  a  ransom,  price,  or 
purchase  paid  to  the  receiver,  but  a  restoration  of  accordance. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  best  idea  we  can  affix  to  the  term  expiation 
or  atonement  under  the  Mosaic  law.' 

R.  S. 
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RAJAH  RAMMOHUN  ROY  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
RELIGION  OF  INDIA*. 

Every  one  who  directs  his  attention  towards  Indian  affairs  pre- 
pares himself  to  be  astonished  at  all  things,  past  and  present* 
which  relate  to  them;  and  with  sufHcient  reason.  What  is  there 
more  astonishing,  than  the  audacity  with  which  a  company  of 
merchants  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  and  superstitious 
terrors  of  the  numerous  princes  and  chiefs  of  a  mighty  region,  to 
issue  from  the  factories  which  they  had  been  graciously  permitted 
to  establish,  and,  in  the  guise  of  military  authorities,  subdue  pro* 
vince  after  province  to  their  absolute  dominion  ?  What  is  there 
more  astonishing  than  that  the  British  government,  most  righte- 
ously scandalized  at  the  means  by  which  the  Company  acquired 
and  maintained  its  power,  should  express  its  displeasure  by  transn 
ferring  some  of  this  ill-gotten  and  misused  dominion  to  itself  ? 
What  is  more  astonishing,  than  that  the  parliament  of  the  natioQ 
should  sanction  this  wholesale  robbery,  by  appointing  a  commis* 
sion  of  control  over  these  rapacious  merchants,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  state  a  share  in  the  booty  ?  What  is  more  astonishing, 
than  that  the  rulers  of  India  should  assume  the  character  of  n 
paternal  government,  anxious  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  go- 
verned, by  a  due  mixture  of  Indian  and  British  regulations,  and 
by  sending  out  men  of  high  character  to  assume  the  olTice  of 
guardian  of  the  vast  population,  and  that,  under  such  care  as  this, 
poverty  should  pervade  the  vast  region,  oppression  work  its  will  in 
open  uay,  and  the  cries  of  the  injured  be  uttered  from  generation 
to  generation,  as  fruitlessly  as  universally  ?  It  is  also  by  a  re<* 
markable  sequence  of  circumstances,  that  a  native  of  this  region, 
fully  informed  respecting  the  capabilities  and  the  woes  of  its 
people,  has  been  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  authorities  with 
whom  it  rests  to  correct  Indian  abuses.  No  less  remarkable  are 
his  qualifications  to  give  evidence,  to  make  it  understood  by  all  the 
parties  concerned,  and  to  ofler  it  in  a  form  which  may  conciliate 
prejudice.  The  method  and  coolness  with  which  the  Uajah  ar- 
ranges and  states  his  facts,  in  contrast  with  the  rousing  nature  of 
those  facts,  are  as  remarkable  as  anything  in  the  whole  affair  ;  and 
the  courtesy  with  which  he  accounts,  where  he  can,  for  the  rise  and 
growth  of  abuses,  will  not  impede,  but  hasten  the  rectification  of 
those  abuses.  The  Rajah  appreciates  too  well  the  nature  and 
operation  of  free  institutions,  not  to  have  felt  many  a  throb  of 
indignation,  many  a  pang  of  grief,  when  witnessing  the  oppressed 
condition  of  the  ryots  of  his  country,  and  the  various  kinds  and  de- 

*  1 .  Exposition  of  the  practical  Operation  of  the  Judicial  and  ReTonue  Systemi  of 
India.     By  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy.     London,  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  1832. 

2.  Translation  of  several  principal  Books,  PasHS^^^s,  and  Texts  of  the  Veds,  and 
of  Sonne  controrersial  works  on  Brahmunical  Theology.  By  the  same.  London,  Pa(« 
bury,  Allen,  and  Co.,  1832. 
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grees  of  guilt  among  his  countrymen,  which  have  been  originated 
by  British  misgovernment ;  but  when  the  cause  can  best  be  served 
by  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  he  can  adduce  them  with  all  the 
calmness  of  a  mere  observer.  That  which  it  makes  our  spirits 
sink  to  read,  he  states  unaccompanied  by  reproach  or  entreaty. 
Suggestions  on  which  we  would  stake  our  lives,  and  which  we 
should  be  apt  to  thrust  in  the  face  of  friend  and  foe,  he  offers  in 
their  due  connexion,  and  with  a  moderation  most  likely  to  en- 
sure them  a  hearing. 

The  facts  we  refer  to,  relate  partly  to  the  impotence,  or  worsethan 
impotence,  of  a  judicial  system  which  has  been  much  vaunted  at 
home,  while  it  was  the  scpurge  of  those  whom  it  assumed  to  pro- 
tect. Under  this  system,  thousands  of  innocent  lives  have  been 
taken  away,  the  tenure  of  property  has  been  perverted,  favour  has 
been  obtained  by  the  artful,  and  justice  denied  to  the  oppressed  ; 
and  much  of  this,  while  the  officers  of  the  law  were  wholly  un- 
conscious what  mischief  they  were  doing;  or,  at  best,  only 
sensible  that  much  was  going  wrong,  which  they  had  no  power  to 
set  right.  They  have  found  perjury  and  forgery  perpetually  on 
the  increase,  and  were  aware  that  these  crimes  arose  from  the 
faulty  administration  of  the  laws  ;  but  could  only  go  on,  as  long 
as  they  remained  in  office,  to  increase  the  evil. 

It  seems  next  to  impossible  that  justice  should  be  done,  where 
judges  and  other  officers  of  the  law  use  one  language,  and  their 
clients  another.     The  difficulty  is  increased  when  a  third  language 
is  appointed  to  be  used  in  law  transactions.    The  Persian  language 
is  used  in  the  Indian  courts.     This  being  foreign  to  judge,  wit- 
nesses, and  contending  parties,  no  one,  it  is  true,  can   have  an 
advantage  over  the  rest ;  but  how  they  are,  with  reasonable  time 
and  pains,  to  get  at  an  understanding  of  the  matter  in  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.     The  experiment  has  never  been  tried.     Of  time, 
indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  lack,  since  causes  drag  on  from 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year ;  but,  as  to  pains-taking, 
there  can  be  little  where  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  machinery  prepared  to  dispatch  it.     There 
are  but  six  provincial  courts  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal  ;  and 
elsewhere  amidst  these  vast  territories,  places  of  appeal  are  so  thinly 
scattered,  that  the  comparatively  small  number  who  can  apply  for 
justice  constitute  a  crowd,  out  of  which  only  a  select  few  may 
"hope  to  obtain  it.     The  most  injured  are  least  able  to  appeal ;  and 
therefore  they  sit  down  at  home  to  starve,  despairing  of  redress, 
and  bitterly  smiling  at  the  name  of  justice,  to  them  but  a  mockery. 
Their  less   indigent  neighbours  travel  great  distances  to   lodge 
their  complaints,  and  then  are  at  the  mercy  of  native  officers,  who 
are  responsible  only  to  the  judge,  who  does  not  understand   half 
of  what  is  brought  before  him,  and  is  wholly  irresponsible  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.     The  inferior  officers  of  the  court  may 
sport  with  their  clients  as  they  like  j  the  native  pleaders  may 
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mystify  the  evidence  at  their  own  will ;  forged  documents,  con- 
tradictory oaths  can  be  supplied  to  suit  any  demand,  and  the 
judge  know  little  of  the  matter,  but  what  his  nati\'e  advisers 
choose  to  tell  him.  He  cannot  enter  into  the  modes  of  living,  and 
thinking,  and  feeling  of  the  people  before  him  ;  he  must  take  the 
version  of  their  law  which  is  offered ;  where  |>erplexed,  he  must 
decide  at  random  ;  where  pretty  sure  of  his  case,  he  may,  ns  likely 
as  not,  pronounce  an  outrageously  unjust  decision,  through  a 
misunderstanding  of  some  figure  of  speech,  or  ignorance  of  some 
local  custom.  If  dismayed  at  the  accumulation  of  business,  which 
he  can  never  hope  to  dispatch,  he  turns  some  of  it  over  to  his 
Dative  ofTicers ;  he  hears  on  all  sides  of  their  partialities  and  op 
pressions,  and  finds  that,  through  the  process  of  appeal,  all  has  to 
be  done  over  again  some  time  hence,  while  despair  is  crushing 
the  spirits,  and  disaffection  swelling  in  the  hearts  of  the  subjects 
of  this  most  paternal  species  of  government.  Even  English  law 
afTonis  no  resting  place  for  the  judgment  of  him  who  administer* 
it  in  India.  The  regulations  published  from  ^'ear  to  year  by  the 
local  government,  form  a  cumbrous  and  intricate  mass,  the  por<* 
lions  of  which  sometimes  appear  as  inconsistent  with  one  another, 
as  with  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  laws,  with  which  they  are 
expected  to  coalesce.  The  resemblance  of  a  jury,  which  once 
fornned  an  imperfect  safeguard  to  Indian  clients,  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  instrument  of  arbitration.  The  Punchayet  (whoM 
members  were  jurors)  was  formerly  resorted  to  by  parties  in  a 
suit,  or  government  handed  over  causes  to  its  jurisdiction  ;  but, 
for  want  of  due  supervision  and  responsibility,  the  Punchayet  fell 
off;  and  now,  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  it,  is  for  each  party 
to  appoint  one  of  its  members,  and  the  judge  a  third,  to  arbitrate; 
and  sometimes  one  arbitrator  is  agreed  by  the  parties  to  be  sufH* 
cient.  The  restoration  of  the  Punchayet  to  its  original  functions, 
under  such  regulations  as  would  secure  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
is  one  of  the  measures  most  insisted  on  by  the  Uajah,  as  tending 
to  ameliorate  the  judicial  grievances  of  the  |)eople.  The  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  native  character  possessed  by  its  members,  their 
comparative  freedom  from  liability  to  bias,  and  the  great  facilities 
within  their  reach,  for  the  detection  of  perjury  and  forgery,  would 
at  once  obviate  half  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  There  would 
also  be  much  fewer  appeals,  much  less  delay,  and  a  much  more 
efficient  dispatch  of  business.  If,  in  addition,  a  proper  communi- 
cation was  established  between  this  jury  and  the  judge,  so  that 
they  might  mutually  understand  black  to  be  black,  and  white 
white,  few  other  difficulties  would  remain,  but  those  which  regard 
the  intricacies  of  the  law,  and  the  character  of  the  judge;  little 
considerations  common  to  other  countries  besides  India. 

As  for  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  it  may  be  pretty  safely 
predicted  that  no  judge,  be  his  character,  intellectual  and  moral, 
what  it  may,  will  ever  be  able  to  compact  the  provisions  of  three 
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national  codes  into  one,  which  shall  be  suitable  to  any  one  people ; 
we  might  almost  say,  which  shall  decide  justly  any  one  case. 
What  shall  be  done  then,  in  such  an  affair,  by  youths  who  go  out 
before  they  are  of  age,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  administering 
justice  discreetly  and  faithfully,  where  not  only  all  discretion  is 
baffled  and  set  at  nought,  but  where  faithfulness  is  a  more  difficult 
virtue  still  ?  The  most  patient,  conscientious,  mature  lawyer 
might  almost  be  excused  for  growing  careless  and  credulous,  in 
despair  of  discharging  his  duty  effectually.  What  then  is  to  be 
expected  of  young  men  who  are  sent  out  with  their  imaginations 
possessed  with  ideas  of  wealth  and  power,  placed  immediately 
in  a  rank  far  above  that  which  they  occupied  at  home,  separated 
from  all  to  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  for  guid- 
ance, and  surrounded  by  those  whose  policy  it  is  to  excite  their 
passions,  and  flatter  them  into  a  state  of  credulity  ?  The  little  that 
the  people  may  gain  by  their  young  rulers  being  more  ready  than 
older  men  in  the  acquisition  of  the  native  and  Persian  languages, 
is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  of  youthful  con- 
duct in  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

Here  are  impediments  enough,  it  would  appear,  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice  among  the  helpless  people  who  are  in 
no  condition  to  remedy  their  own  grievances  ;  but  there  is  another, 
— a  crowning  abuse,  recurred  to  after  a  long  period  of  suspension. 
In  Lord  Cornwallis's  time,  young  civilians  made  their  choice  be- 
tween the  judicial  and  revenue  lines  of  service,  and  adhered  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  Now  they  may  change  and  change  about, 
and  what  is  worse,  unite  the  offices  of  each.  A  man  may  now 
be  a  Revenue  Commissioner  and  Judge  of  Circuit ;  that  is,  he  has 
power  over  the  worldly  effects  of  those  whom  he  ought  to  know 
in  no  other  character  than  that  of  claimants  of  justice;  he  has 
dealings  out  of  court  with  the  very  parties  whom  he  holds  in  his 
power  as  a  judge.  Whether  this  is  the  way  to  have  either  taxa- 
tion or  law  properly  administered,  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  see. 
So  much  for  the  law-system.  The  Rajah's  other  subject, — the 
Revenue  system, — involves  some  curious  facts. 

The  middle-man  system  of  letting  land  is  found  to  be  almost 
equally  bad  wherever  tried, — whether  in  Ireland,  Italy,  or  India. 
If  worse  in  one  place  than  another,  it  is  in  India,  because  the 
wants  of  the  people  are  fewer  than  any  where  else,  and  the 
tenants  can  be  ground  down  lower.  The  poorest  Irish  only  occa- 
sionally undergo  what  is  very  common  among  the  ryots,  or  culti- 
vators, of  the  Madras  presidency.  In  some  provinces,  there  is 
a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  government,  the  zamindars,  or 
land-proprietors,  and  the  various  gradations  of  tenants,  which 
shall  extort  the  most  from  the  unhappy  person  immediately  below 
him.  The  government  assesses  the  estates  of  the  zamindars, 
raising  the  assessment  from  time  to  time  when  there  is  any  ap- 
pearance of  an  improvement  in  the  land  ;  the  zamindars  encou-* 
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rage  the  mi'idle-men  to  wrench  the  lai^st  possible  portion  of 
produce  from  the  inferior  tenants,  while  zamindars  and  middle- 
men are  equally  ready  to  complain  of  their  small  gains,  and  per- 
petually liable  to  seizure  and  a  forcible  sale  of  the  land,  which 
frequently  becomes,  through  the  collusion  of  agents,  the  property 
of  any  rapacious  person  who  may  have  set  his  heart  upon  it. 
The  ryots,  meantime,  have  not  the  power  of  retaining  a  bare  sub- 
sistence in  return  for  their  labour.  The  necessary  consequence 
is  that  the  value  of  property  decreases  on  account  of  its  insecu- 
rity ;  the  labour  of  the  cultivators  becomes  heartless  and  ineffi- 
cient, and  the  revenue  declines  year  by  year.  The  average  nomi- 
nal rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  is  half  the  produce ;  of  which 
half,  nine-tenths  or  so  go  to  government,  and  the  remaining 
tenth  to  the  proprietor  :  but  the  proprietor,  naturally  dissatisEed 
with  his  share,  exacts  as  much  more  than  half  the  produce  as 
his  power  will  enable  him  to  obtain.  In  some  districts,  the  rate 
of  assessment  has  been  fixed  ;  and  the  znmindar,  now  encouraged 
to  improve  his  estate,  has  taken  in  waste  land,  and  begun  to  accu- 
mulate capital ;  but  the  poor  ryot  is  as  much  oppressed  as  ever. 
His  rent  is  not  fixed,  like  his  superior's  assessment ;  and  the  sole 
difference  to  him  is  that  the  fruit  of  his  labour  goes  to  augment 
the  zamindar's  wealth  instead  of  alleviating  his  poverty.  While 
the  people  are  thus  oppressed  by  law  and  custom,  and  very  far 
removed  from  such  a  state  of  enlightenment  as  would  enable 
them  to  proportion  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand,  their  con- 
dition remains  as  nearly  nopeless  as  any  mortal  condition  ought 
to  be  considered.  No  improvement  in  their  lot  has  taken  place 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Their  best  moral  condition  must  be 
that  of  untempted  ignorance  ;  their  best  physical  state,  that  of  a 
languid  exemption  from  mortal  disease ;  their  best  temporal  lot, 
that  of  a  bare  supply  of  rice  and  spices  to  eat,  and  a  few  yards  of 
cotton  to  wear,  and  a  reed  hut  to  sleep  in,  till  they  obtain  jus- 
tice whence  they  have  yet  received  only  oppression.  Vigour  of 
body,  energy  of  mind,  external  sufficiency  and  comfort  are  wholly 
out  of  the  question,  and  will  be  for  ages,  unless  they  who  must 
answer  for  the  life  of  the  starving  and  the  groans  of  the  injured, 
immediately  take  their  condition  to  heart,  and  begin  to  reflect 
what  are  the  objects  of  government,  and  what  the  responsibilities 
of  rulers.  Much — it  is  truly  said — much  of  this  evil  is  owing  to 
the  bad  system  under  which  these  poor  creatures  lived  before  the 
English  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them ;  and  much  to  the  baneful 
superstitions  they  still  hold  ;  as  is  shown  by  the  superiority  of  the 
Mahomedan  over  the  Hindoo.  True  ;  but  we  ought  to  obliterate 
instead  of  perpetuating  the  traces  of  ancient  barbarism  ;  we  ought 
to  win  them  from  their  superstitions,  instead  of  making  them 
hate  what  we  call  our  religion  of  love.  Where  is  the  use  of  tell- 
ing them  that  our  faith  obliges  us  to  yield  to  all  their  rights, — to 
provide  for  the  need  of  all, — when  they  look  about  \hem  and  see. 
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within  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles,  scarcely  a  single  peasant  who 
is  in  possession  of  the  common  comforts  of  life  ?  They  will  turn 
away  from  us,  and  go  on  refusing  to  eat  beef  as  long  as  nothing 
better  than  rice  is  offered  them ;  they  will  lay  at  our  door  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence,  that  has  swept  them  away  by  millions, 
■ — (and  how  far  the  imputation  may  be  just,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
consider;)  they  will  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  our  government,  and 
vent  their  murmurs  in  secret  against  our  religion,  till  the  one  has 
given  them  justice,  and  the  other  has  extended  to  them  her  cha- 
rity. All  who  are  not  too  ignorant  to  be  moved,  or  so  interested 
as  to  be  bought,  will  continue  to  be  disaffected,  and  our  misma- 
nagement will  be  found  to  have  imposed  on  us  the  double  task  of 
winning  their  allegiance  and  repairing  their  wrongs. 

The  best  hope  for  India  is  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  monopoly  which  has  so  long  injure<l  both  countries, 
English  settlers  will  hasten  to  establish  themselves  within  her 
bounds,  and  to  aflix  a  new  and  higher  value  to  her  land  and  la- 
bour, by  the  investment  of  a  large  portion  of  British  capital  in 
both.  We  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  while  the  Rnjah  admits  the 
benefit  already  derived  from  the  settlement  of  British  capitalists 
in  India,  and  the  desirableness  of  extending  this  species  of  re- 
source, he  fears  the  consequences  of  introducing  English  labour- 
ers among  a  people  with  whom,  he  thinks,  they  could  never  agree. 
We  are  as  far  as  himself  from  wishing  that  ship-loads  of  emigrants 
should  set  out  at  random  for  India,  as  they  too  often  do  for  Ca- 
nada, not  knowing  what  to  do  or  expect  when  they  get  there,  and 
unprepared  for  any  difficulties  arising  from  newness  of  scene, 
climate,  and  intercourse;  but  we  do  wish  that  the  vast  resources 
of  India  should  be  better  husbanded  than  by  the  uninstructed 
natives  ;  and  fully  believe  that  it  would  be  easy  to  convince  them 
speedily  that  they  would  gain  much  and  lose  nothing  by  British 
colonization ;  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Rajah,  '  it  would 
greatly  improve  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  also  the  con- 
dition of  the  native  inhabitants,  by  showing  them  superior  me- 
thods of  cultivation,  and  the  proper  mode  of  treating  their  la- 
bourers and  dependents.'  The  impediments  to  amicable  inter- 
course between  the  lower  classes  of  the  English  and  the  natives, 
we  hold  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  tenure  by  which  our  Indian 
empire  has  been  held,  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  has  given  occa- 
sion. Establish  this  empire  on  a  right  footing,  rectify  these 
abuses,  and  intercourse  with  the  natives  may  become  as  advanta- 
geous as  it  has  hitherto  been  irksome. 

We  will  not  say  that  other  such  friends  as  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  may  arise  throughout  India ;  for  the  Rajah  Ram- 
mohun Roy  is  a  man  of  a  thousand  years  ;  but  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen may  soon  follow  his  lead  in  investigating  the  sources 
of  Indian  grievances,  and  candidly  referring  them  to  their  real 
.origin ;  in  appreciating  whatever  a  valuable  in  us  as  a  nation^ 
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in  learning  from  us  where  we  are  qualified  to  teach ;  and  in  oflTec^ 
ing  us  the  noblest  lesson  of  forbearance  wherever  repentance 
would  beseem  us  better  than  triumph.  If  one  Hindoo,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  has  magnanimously  honoured  us  with 
his  respect  and  friendship,  why  should  not  all  his  nation  enter  in 
time  into  our  fellowship  P  The  brotherly  intercourse  has  begun 
between  the  most  enlightened ;  let  it  go  on  among  those  who  have 
a  mutual  interest,  whether  it  be  of  a  mere  temporal  or  of  a  higher 
character,  and  it  will  in  time  include  all  who  were  not,  whatever 
they  may  now  think,  bom  enemies,  and  who  may  therefore  live 
to  be  friends. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Since  the  forgoing  remarks  were  written,  we  have  received  the 
other  volume,  the  title  of  which  is  given  at  their  commencemenL 
It  contains  a  reprint  of  thirteen  publications,  of  which  the  first 
six  are  translations  from  the  Veds,  tending  to  prove  the  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  the  next  three  are  controversial,  occasioned  by 
the  publication  of  the  former;  three  more  relate  to  the  burning 
of  widows ;  and  the  last,  which  has  the  same  humane  object,  it 
on  the  ancient  rights  of  females  according  tu  the  Hindoo  law  of 
inheritance.  The  fact  that  Suttees  are  now  aboliiihed  will  not 
diminish  the  interest  with  which  our  readers  will  contemplate  these 
philanthropic  efforts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having 
contributed  largely  to  that  result.  The  Rajah  was  present  at, 
and  must  have  enjoyed  with  a  pure  triumph,  the  failure  of  the 
attem[>t  to  induce  the  Privy  Council  to  rescind  the  order  of  the 
Governor-General.  Some  of  the  Theological  Tracts  are  not 
wholly  unknown  in  this  country,  though  no  reprint  or  complete 
collection  of  them  has  before  appeared.  A  singularly  blessed  lot 
is  that  of  this  extraordinary  man  in  that,  besides  bemg  an  effi- 
cient agent  in  a  great  work  of  philanthropy,  and  contributing 
towards  a  politictil  and  commercial  reform,  he  has  laboureil,  and 
that  not  unsuccessfully,  for  the  restoration  of  two  religions  from  a 
corrupt  state  to  one  of  simplicity  and  purity,  first  showing  the 
Divine  unity  to  have  been  the  primeval  doctrine  of  Hindooism, 
and  since,  of  the  Gospel.  In  both  cases  it  is  interesting  to  mark 
the  spirituality  and  benevolence  of  his  mind,  its  superiority  to  the 
common  tone  of  controversy,  and  its  direction  to  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  good  of  man.  We  transcribe  the  Introduction  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Ishopanishad.' 

*  The  physicial  powers  of  man  are  limited,  and  when  viewed 
comparatively,  sink  into  insignificance ;  while  in  the  same  ratio, 
his  moral  faculties  rise  in  our  estimation,  as  embracing  a  wide 
sphere  of  action,  and  possessing  a  capability  of  almost  boundless 
improvement.  If  the  short  duration  of  human  life  be  contrasted 
with  the  great  age  of  the  universe,  and  the  limited  extent  of  bodily 
strength  with  the  many  objects  to  which  there  is  a  necessity  of 
applying  it,  we  must  necessarily  be  disposed  to  entertain  but  a 
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very  humble  opinion  of  our  own  nature  ;  and  nothing  perhaps  is 
so  well  calculated  to  restore  our  self-conoplacency  as  the  contem- 
plation of  our  more  extensive  moral  powers,  together  with  the 
highly  beneficial  objects  which  the  appropriate  exercise  of  them 
may  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  sorrow  and  remorse  can 
scarcely  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  he  the  portion  of  him  who  is  con- 
scious of  having  neglected  opportunities  of  rendering  benefit  to 
his  fellow-creatures.  From  considerations  like  these  it  has  been 
that  I,  (although  born  a  Brahmin,  and  instructed  in  my  youth  iu 
all  the  principles  of  that  sect,)  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
lamentable  errors  of  my  countrymen,  have  been  stimulated  to 
employ  every  means  in  my  power  to  improve  their  minds,  and 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  purer  system  of  morality.  Living 
constantly  among  Hindoos  of  different  sects  and  professions,  I 
have  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  superstitious  pueri- 
lities into  which  they  have  been  thrown  by  their  self-interested 
guides,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  common  sense, 
have  succeeded  but  too  well  in  conducting  them  to  the  temple  of 
idolatry ;  and  while  they  hid  from  their  view  the  true  substance 
of  morality,  have  infused  into  their  simple  hearts  a  weak  attach- 
ment for  its  mere  shadow. 

*  For  the  chief  part  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Hindooisra,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  made  to  consist  in  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar 
mode  of  diet ;  the  least  aberration  from  which  (even  though  the 
conduct  of  the  offender  may  in  other  respects  be  pure  and  blame- 
less) is  not  only  visited  with  the  severest  censure,  but  actually 
punished  by  exclusion  from  the  society  of  his  family  and  friends. 
In  a  word,  he  is  to  undergo  what  is  commonly  called  the  loss 
of  caste. 

'  On  the  contrary,  the  rigid  observance  of  this  grand  article  of 
Hindoo  faith  is  considered  in  so  high  a  light,  as  to  compensate  for 
every  moral  defect.  Even  the  most  atrocious  crimes  weigh  little 
or  nothing  in  the  balance  against  the  supposed  guilt  of  its 
Violation. 

'  Murder,  theft,  or  perjury,  though  brought  home  to  the  party 
by  a  judicial  sentence,  so  far  from  inducing  loss  of  caste,  is  visited 
in  their  society  with  no  peculiar  mark  of  infamy  or  disgrace. 

'  A  trifling  present  to  the  Brahmin,  commonly  called  prayas~ 
chit,  with  the  performance  of  a  few  idle  ceremonies,  are  held  as 
a  sufficient  atonement  for  all  those  crimes  j  and  the  delinquent  is 
at  once  freed  from  all  temporal  inconvenience,  as  well  as  all 
dread  of  future  retribution. 

'  My  reflections  upon  these  solemn  truths  have  been  most 
painful  for  years.  I  have  never  ceased  to  contemplate  with  the 
strongest  feelings  of  regret  the  obstinate  adherence  of  my  country- 
men to  their  fatal  system  of  idolatry,  inducing,  for  the  sake  of 
propitiating  their  supposed  deities,  the  violation  of  every  humane 
and  social  feeling :  and  this  in  various  instances  ;  but  more  espe- 
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cially  in  the  dreadful  acts  of  self-destruction  and  the  immolation 
of  the  nearest  relations,  under  the  delusion  of  conforming  to 
sacred  religious  rites.  I  have  never  ceased,  I  repeat,  to  con- 
template these  practices  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  regret,  and 
to  view  in  them  the  moral  debasement  of  a  race  who,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  are  capable  of  better  things;  whose  susceptibility, 
patience,  and  mildness  of  character,  render  them  worthy  of  a 
better  destiny.  Under  these  impressions,  therefore,  1  have  been 
impelled  to  lay  before  them  genuine  translations  of  parts  of  their 
scripture,  which  inculcates  not  only  the  enlightened  worship  of 
one  God,  but  the  purest  principles  of  morality,  accompanied  with 
such  notices  as  1  deemed  requisite  to  oppose  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  Brahmins  in  defence  of  their  beloved  system. 
Most  earnestly  do  I  pray  that  the  whole  may.  sooner  or  later, 
prove  efficient  in  producing  on  the  minds  of  Hindoos  in  general, 
a  conviction  of  the  rationality  of  believing  in  and  adoring  the 
Supreme  Being  only  ;  together  with  a  complete  perception  and 
practice  of  that  grand  and  comprehensive  moral  principle — Do 
unto  others  a»  ye  would  be  done  by.* — pp.  97 — 100. 


TO  THE  SUMMER  WIND. 

Whence  comeKt  thou,  sweet  wind  ? 
Didst  take  thy  phantom  form 
'Mid  the  depth  of  the  forest  trees  ? 

Or  spring,  new  born, 

Of  the  fragrant  morn, 
'Mong  the  fur  off  Indian  seas? 

Where  speedest  thou,  sweet  wind  ? 

Thou  Utile  heedest,  I  trow — 

Dust  thou  sigl)  for  some  glancing  star? 

Or  cool  the  brow 

Of  the  dying  now, 
As  they  pass  to  their  home  afar? 

What  mission  is  thine,  O  wind? 
Say  for  what  thou  jearnest — 
That,  like  the  wayward  mind, 

Earth  thou  spurnest, 

Hearen-ward  turnest, 
And  rest  canst  nowhere  find! 
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ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  POETRY  AND  RELIGION.— Art.  2. 

DIDACTIC  AND  DBTOTIONAL  SPIRIT  OF  THE  MODERN  POETS. 
JAMES  HOGG. 

That  we  are  not  one  of  those  who  furnish  the  periodical  market 
with  •  Articles  on  the  Modern  Poets,  No.  1,  Scott ;  No.  2,  Byron  ;' 
&c.  &c.,  will,  we  think,  be  apparent  from  the  most  cacopho-* 
nous  name  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  We 
never  designed  to  arrange  the  subjects  of  our  remarks  in  the  order 
of  merit,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  order  whatever.  Even  the  collective 
opinion  of  the  age  is  but  a  fallacious  anticipation  of  the  future 
awardments  of  posterity,  which  will  '  re-judge  its  justice,'  and, 
in  many  cases,  reverse  its  decrees.  Much  less  can  an  individual 
•—even  under  the  privilege  of  the  regal  and  critical  we — presume 
to  settle  the  order  of  contemporary  merit  and  fame.  We  give  up 
the  proud  attempt,  and  leave  it  entirely  to  chance  or  incluiation 
to  determine  the  order  of  succession — without  much  a[)prehension 
of  renewing  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  will 
indeed  be  probable  that  the  greatest  names  will  be  among  the 
last  we  shall  mention.  Excursions  to  inferior  eminences  will 
give  us  vigour  and  courage  to  approach  those  poetical  jung- 
fraus,  which  lift  their  heads  apart  and  alone,  with  their  shining 
weight  of  imperishable  fame.  To  these  we  shall  come — but 
not  until  we  are  better  prepared  to  do  them  justice.  We  will  take 
the  throstle's  nest  from  the  thicket,  and  the  ring-dove's  from  the 
larch,  before  we  attempt  to  scale  the  eagle's  in  the  cedar. 

The  literature  of  Scotland  is  rich  in  the  works  of  men  who 
have  risen  to  distinction  by  the  mere  force  of  their  talents.  Of 
this  number  is  Mr.  Hogg, — more  poetically  known  by  the  ro- 
mantic and  appropriate  alias  of  *  the  littrick  Shepherd.'  Many 
stars  have  shot  higher  towards  the  zenith,  but  few  have  risen 
from  so  low  an  horizon.  He  was  a  peasant,  and,  we  believe,  a 
peasant  of  the  lowest  grade.  But  a  Scottish  peasant  has  advan- 
tages which  do  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
sister  kingdoms.  Every  poor  man's  son  is  there  made  early  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  the  bible;  and,  though  they  be 
darkened  and  defaced  by  the  running  comments  of  Calvinism,  yet 
the  impression  of  religious  principle  upon  the  mind  is  deep  and 
solemn,  influential  and  lasting.  Upon  this,  however,  we  may 
have  more  to  say  on  another  occasion.  The  young  peasant,  of 
whom  we  are  to  speak,  shared  in  this  respect  the  common  ad- 
vantages of  his  country.  Devotion,  however,  (though  he  was  by 
no  means  devoid  of  it,)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  leading 
energy  of  his  mind  ;  its  influence  was  divided  with  two  powerful 
rivals — tradition  and  superstition.  If  he  listened  with  reverence 
to  the  glowing  imagery  and  sublime  descriptions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, his  heart  beat  high  at  a  legend  of  marauding  chivalry,  and 
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his  young  nerves  thrilled  at  a  story  of  the  Silent  People.  His 
native  district  abounded  in  traditions  of  love  and  war,  in  ballads 
and  fairy  tales.  These  formed  a  curious  combination  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  shepherd.  •  The  big  ha'  Bible,'  read  with 
reverence  on  the  Sabbath,  was  succeeded,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  by  snatches  of  '  legendary  lore,'  by  fragments  of 
ancient  minstrelsy,  by  tales  of  elfin  land,  and  dreams  on  the 
haunted  brae.  With  all  this  was  blended  that  passionate  love  of 
Nature,  which  is  an  instinct  and  attribute  of  the  poetical  charac- 
ter. His  '  manner  of  life,  from  his  youth  up,'  favoured  the  im- 
pression of  all  these  influences  upon  his  mind.  He  was  neither 
fisherman,  husbandman,  nor  mechanic — but  a  shepherd  of  the 
hills.  Whatever  impression  he  received  in  his  home,  or  from  his 
associates,  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  self-communion  of  solitude, 
and  blended  with  the  influences  of  Nature  in  all  her  moods  of 
terror  and  of  glory.  All  these,  indeed,  cannot  make  a  poet ;  but 
they  can  make  a  poet  of  him  who  was  born  one.  Our  youthful 
herdsman  was  of  that  number;  and  in  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  noticed,  we  shall  find  the  causes  which  gave  impulse 
and  colouring  to  an  ardent  and  imaginative  chnracter,  and  pro- 
duced those  works  in  which  they  are  so  variously  developed,  and 
in  which  what  i»  beautiful  at  all,  is  stamped  with  a  beauty  so 
characteristic  and  peculiar. 

Those  who  should  be  guided  only  by  the  title  of  the  work, 
would  be  lamentably  disappointed  on  opening  what  Mr.  Hogg 
has  thought  proper  to  call  his  *  Hebrew  Melodies.'  The  great 
natural  endowments  of  this  poet  have  been  '  cabin'd,  cribb'd, 
confined,'  by  the  besetting  sin  of  imitation.  He  hns  shown  his 
powers  of  tn<enfiona/ imitation  in  a  work  which  we  think  superior 
to  the  Rejected  Addresses  themselves — the  Poetic  Mirror.  The 
former  are  frequently  little  or  nothing  more  than  graceful,  refined, 
and  exquisite  caricatures ;  while,  in  the  latter,  the  poet  has  often 
succeeded  (whether  designedly  or  not)  in  producing  passages  in 
the  very  spirit  of  his  masters.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  comparison  occurring  in  one  of  his  introductions  of  Words- 
worth, of  the  moulds  of  butter  in  a  market-woman's  basket, 
covered  with  their  snow-white  napkins,  and  heaving  through  it — 
'  Like  graves  of  infanta,  corered  o'er  with  snow'  ? 

In  such  a  shape  imitation  is  welcome  and  delightful ;  but  not 
so  in  works  which  profess  to  be  original.  '  Madoc  of  the  Moor' 
is  Mr.  Hogg's  version  of  *  the  Lady  of  Lake  ;'  but  we  must  say 
we  prefer  the  strain  itself  to  the  echo.  Lord  Byron  published 
his  •  Hebrew  Melodies,'  and  Mr.  Hogg  must  have  his  •  Hebrew 
Melodies  '  also.  But  he,  who  looks  among  them  for  any  thing 
peculiarly  stimulative  of  his  moral  or  devotional  sensibilities,  will 
search  them,  we  fear,  to  very  little  purpose,  and  find  that  they 
as  little  resemble  the  pulsations  of  a  prophetic  harp,  as  they  do 
the  breathings  of  the  pastoral  reed.     Perhaps  our  readers  will 
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find  it  hard  to  imagine  that  the  following  specimen  is  not  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  these  ambitious  and,  we  conclude,  elaborate 
compositions.  It  is  part  of  a  duet  entitled  '  Maiden  of  Jeshimon/ 
und  runs  exactly  as  follows : — 

1»/  voice. — O,  lives  one  love-spark  in  your  heart. 
Maiden  of  Jeshimon  !  pray  you  tell? 

2d  voice. — Go  ask  at  her  whom  you  now  love  best  ^ 
Ask  her  the  way  you  know  full  well. 

\st  roicf.'^Women  are  fickle,  and  all  untrue  ! 

2d  voice. — Men  are  ungrateful ;  so  are  you  ! 

1st  voice. — Vanity! 

2d  voice. — Lenity  ! 
Both  voices. — Wormwood  and  gall ! 

2d  voice. — Suavity  ! 

1st  voice. — Levity  ! 
Both  voices. — Worst  of  all !'  &c.  &c.— (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  215.) 

There  is  not,  indeed,  much  of  this  quality ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  poems  are  not  remarkable  for  their  poetry,  or  for  any  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  religious  principle  or  to  excite  devotional 
feeling.  They  have  only  added  another  failure  to  the  list  of  those 
who  have  attempted  in  vain  to  strike  the  harp  of  David  and 
Isaiah.  The  harp  remains  ;  but  it  remains  like  the  bow  of  Ulysses, 
to  be  apparently  our  glory  and  our  despair. 

'  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun  '  is  a  very  singular  composition  ; 
and,  though  unequal  as  a  whole,  it  contains  some  fine  imaginings. 
A  Scottish  maiden  is  carried  by  a  celestial  being  through  more 
worlds  than  we  have  leisure  to  enumerate  ;  and  the  poem  relates 
what  she  thought,  and  heard,  and  saw.  We  subjoin  one  or  two 
extracts,  the  morality  of  which  might,  we  think,  atone  for  greater 
poetical  demerits  than  they  are  chargeable  withal.  Our  first  is 
from  Part  Second : — 


'  Passing  inward  still 


Towards  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  they  saw 

The  dwellings  of  the  saints  of  ancient  days 

And  martyrs  for  the  right — men  of  all  creeds. 

Features,  and  hues  !     Much  did  the  virgin  muse, 

And  much  reflect  on  this  strange  mystery, 

So  ill  conform  to  all  she  had  been  taught 

From  infancy  to  think,  by  holy  men  ; 

Till  looking  round  upon  the  spacious  globes 

Dependent  on  that  heaven  of  light,  and  all 

Rejoicing  in  their  God's  beneficence, 

These  words  spontaneously  burst  from  her  lips  : 

"  Child  that  I  was,  ah  !  could  my  stinted  mind 

Harbour  the  thought,  that  the  Almighty's  love, 

Life,  and  salvation,  could  to  single  sect 

Of  creatures  be  confined,  all  his  alike  !" 

Last  of  them  all,  in  ample  circle  spread 
Around  the  palaces  of  heaven,  they  pass'd 
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The  habitations  of  those  radiant  tribes 

That  ntver  in  the  walks  of  mortal  life 

Hatl  sojourn 'd,  or  with  human  passions  toil'd. 

Pure  were  they  framed  ;  and  round  the  skirts  of  heaven 

At  first  were  placed,  till  other  dwellers  came 

From  other  spheres,  by  human  beings  nursed. 

Then,  inward,  those  withdrew,  more  meet  to  dwell 

In  beatific  regions.     These  again 

Followed  by  more,  in  order  regular, 

Near'd  to  perfection.     It  was  most  apparent 

Through  all  created  nature,  that  each  being, 

Cherish'd  by  savage,  cavern'd  in  the  snow. 

Or  panting  on  the  brown  and  sultry  desert. 

That  all  were  in  progression — moving  on 

Still  to  perfection.     In  conformity 

The  human  soul  is  modell'd — hoping  still 

In  something  onward  !     Something,  far  beyond. 

It  fain  would  grasp !     Nor  shall  that  hope  be  lost! 

The  soul  shall  hold  it — she  shall  hope,  and  yeani. 

And  grasp,  and  gain,  fur  times  and  ages,  more 

Than  thought  can  fathom,  or  proud  science  climb.' 

(Vol.  ii.  pp.  39,  40.) 

Amen,  and  amen ! — These  are  noble  thoughts  for  a  Scottish 
shepherd — though  there  may  be  something  in  them  which  the 
General  Assembly  might  not  quite  approve. 

Our  other  extract  shall  be  from  rart  Third ;  and  it  assigns, 
we  think,  a  very  fitting  doom  to  the  military  troublers  of  our 
many-troubled  world.  iiCt  not  the  reader  be  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  the  heroic  couplet;  for  each  of  the  four  Parts  is 
written  in  a  different  measure  : — 

•  Seest  thou  yon  gloomy  sphere,  through  vapours  dun, 
That  wades  in  crimson  like  the  sultry  sun  ? 
There  let  us  bend  our  course,  and  mark  the  fates 
Of  mighty  warriors,  and  of  warriors'  mates; 
For  there  they  toil  'mid  troubles  and  alarms, 
The  drums  and  trumpets  sounding  still  to  arms; 
Till  by  degrees,  when  ages  are  outgone. 
And  happiness  and  comfort  still  unknown, 
Like  simple  babes,  the  land  of  peace  to  win, 
The  task  of  knowledge  sorrowful  begin: 
By  the  enlighten'd  philosophic  mind, 
More  than  a  thousand  ages  left  behind.' — (Ibid.  p.  66.) 

Napoleon  weeping  over  his  horn-book !  We  have  a  pleasure 
in  the  vision,  which  will  not  allow  us  to  cavil  al  any  defects  in 
the  lines.  Oh  1  when  will  the  Muses  cease  to  sound  the  trumpet 
of  false  glory  ?  When  will  ambition  learn  the  extent  of  its  own 
crimes  ? 

The  only  poem  of  our  author's  that  has,  we  apprehend,  the 
slightest  chance  of  descending  tolerably  entire  to  the  men  of  other 
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years,  is  '  The  Queen's  Wake.'  The  plan  of  the  work  is  more 
fortunate  in  the  conception  than  in  the  execution  ;  but  it  is, 
taken  altogether,  a  more  sustained  flight,  and  less  disfigured  by 
the  writer's  customary  faults  of  over  and  under  doing.  One 
striking  piece,  in  this  collection,  is  entitled  •  The  Abbot  M'Kinnon.' 
We  would  give  from  it,  at  least,  the  Monk's  Hymn  to  the  God  of 
the  Sea,  (which,  when  its  heathenism  is  extracted,  will  be  found 
an  impressive  specimen  of  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call 
descriptive  devotion,)  were  it  not  that  we  must  hasten  to  the 
most  beautiful  flower  of  the  wreath — the  wild  and  fairy  legend 
of'  Kilmeny' — by  far  the  most  exquisite  work  of  this  eccentric 
and  unequal  poet.  It  is  very  beautiful — and  the  spirit  of  it  is 
as  beautiful  as  the  melody  and  imagery  which  enshrine  it.  We 
know  not  a  more  exquisite  picture  of  female  purity  and  piety,  or 
one  which  more  exhibits  the  ideal  of '  the  beauty  of  holiness.' 
The  leading  incident  is  the  same  as  in  *  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun.' 
A  fair  Scottish  maiden  is  carried  off  by  an  unearthly  being,  and 
transported  to  •  the  land  of  thought.'  Perhaps,  however,  it  will 
be  but  just  to  give  the  preliminary  account  of  the  bard  who  sings 
this  lay  of  beauty : — 

•  Tall  was  his  frame,  his  forehead  high. 
Still  and  mysterious  was  his  eye  ; 
His  look  was  like  a  winter  day, 
"When  storms  and  winds  have  sunk  away. 

Well  versed  was  he  in  holy  lore ; 
In  cloister'd  dome  the  cowl  he  wore ; 
But,  wearied  with  the  eternal  strain 
Of  formal  breviats,  cold  and  vain. 
He  woo'd,  in  depth  of  highland  dale. 
The  silver  spring  and  mountain  gale. 

In  grey  Glen-Ample's  forest  deep. 

Hid  from  the  rains'  and  tempests'  sweep, 

In  bosom  of  an  aged  wood 

His  solitary  cottage  stood. 

Its  walls  were  bastion'd,  dark,  and  dern, 

Dark  was  its  roof  of  tilmot  fern. 

And  dark  the  vista  down  the  linn. 

But  all  was  love  and  peace  within. 

Religion,  man's  first  friend  and  best. 

Was  in  that  home,  a  constant  guest ; 

There,  sweetly,  every  morn  and  even. 

Warm  orisons  were  pour'd  to  Heaven : 

And  every  cliff  Glen- Ample  knew, 

And  greenwood  on  her  banks  that  grew. 

In  answer  to  his  bounding  string. 

Had  learn'd  the  hymns  of  Heaven  to  sing; 

With  many  a  song  of  mystic  lore. 

Rude  as  when  sung  in  days  of  yore. 
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His  were  the  snowy  flocks  that  stray'd 

Adown  Glen-Airtney's  forest  glade  ; 

And  his,  the  p:oat  and  chestnut  hind. 

Where  proud  Ben  Vorlich  cleaves  the  wind: 

There  oft,  when  beams  of  summer  shone. 

The  bard  would  sit,  and  muse  alone. 

Of  innocence,  expeil'd  by  man; 

Of  Nature's  fair  and  wondrous  plan ; 

Of  the  eternal  theme  sublime. 

Of  visions  seen  in  ancient  time. 

Till  his  rapt  soul  would  leave  her  home 

In  visionary  worlds  to  roam. 

Then  would  the  mists  that  wander'd  by 

Seem  hovering  spirits  to  his  eye  ; 

Then  would  the  breeze's  whistling  sweep, 

Soft  lulling  in  the  cavern  deep. 

Seem  to  the  enthusiast's  dreaming  ear 

The  words  of  spirits  whisper'd  near.' 

(Vol.  i.  pp.  173,  175.) 

We  have  no  objection  to  this  tpiritualization  of  the  visible  world  ; 
and  we  half  suspect  that  it  is  not  quite  understood  to  what  high 
uses  it  is  capable  of  being  applied.  Can  we  think  too  much  of 
the  mystic  holiness  of  that  temple  in  which  we  believe  the  Divi- 
nity to  be  continually  present? 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Legend,  apologizing,  as  far  as  we  can, 
for  the  length  of  our  extracts.  We  cannot  help  it,— our  readers 
must  transfer  iheir  complaints  to  the  poet, — they  glance  from  our 
innocent  self,  like  the  Norman's  arrow,  from  the  stag  to  the  kinj;. 
The  poem  opens  with  that  easy  consciousness  of  power,  with  which 
yve  have  seen  a  swan  slide  herself  off  upon  the  receiving  river. 

Bonny  Kilmeny  gacd  up  the  glen, 

But  it  wasna  to  meet  Duneira's  men. 

Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  isle  to  see. 

For  Kilmeny  was  pure  (u  pure  could  be : 

It  was  only  to  hear  the  Yorlin  sing. 

And  pu'  the  cress-flower  round  the  spring; 

The  scarlet  hypp  and  the  hindberrye, 

And  the  nuts  that  hang  frae  the  hazel  tree; 

For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 

But  lang  may  her  minny  look  o'er  the  wa'. 

And  lutig  may  she  seek  i'  the  greenwood  shaw  ; 

Lang  the  laird  of  Duneira  blame, 

And  lang,  lang  greet  or  Kilmeny  came  hame  ! 

When  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled, 

fFhen  grief  grew  calm,  and  hope  was  dead. 

When  mass  for  Kilmeny's  soul  had  been  sung. 

When  the  bedesman  had  prayed,  and  the  dead  bell  rung. 

Late,  late  in  a  gloamin,  when  all  was  still, 

When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  westlin  bill, 
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The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane. 
The  reek  o'  the  cot  hung  o'er  the  plain. 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world  its  lane  ; 
When  the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eiry  Jeme, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin  Kiimeny  came  hame.' 

(pp.  176,  177) 

Her  mother  then  questions  her,  but  we  must  deny  ourselves, 
and  there  is  some  merit  in  doin<;  so.  How  exquisite  is  what 
follows ! — 

•  Rilmeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grace. 
But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny's  face  ; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee, 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea. 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 
For  Kiimeny  had  been  she  knew  not  where. 

And  Kiimeny  had  seen  what  she  could  not  declare; 

Kiimeny  had  been  where  the  cock  never  crew, 

"Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind  never  blew  ; 

But  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky  had  rung. 

And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue. 

When  she  spake  of  the  lovely  forms  she  had  seen, 

And  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been  ; 

A  land  of  love,  and  a  land  of  light, 

Withouten  sun,  or  moon,  or  night ; 

Where  the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream. 

And  the  light  a  pure  celestial  beam  : 

The  land  of  visions  it  would  seem, 

A  slill,  an  everlasting  dream.' — p.  178. 

The  immortal  beings  among  whom  she  becomes  a  sojourner,  meet 
her  with  a  welcome,  of  which  the  spirit  is  as  elevating  as  the  lan- 
guage is  affecting  and  unpretending.  It  implies  indeed  a  stricture 
which  it  were  misery  not  to  believe  to  be  unjust ;  but  we  pardon 
all,  for  the  sake  of  the  lofty  and  practical  moral.  If  the  eye  of 
one  young  female  should  rest  upon  these  pages,  let  her  linger  over 
the  following  lines  (as  we  do  over  the  whole,  '  for  the  sake  o'  auld 
lang  syne,')  and  ask  her  own  beating  heart  why  she  should  not  be 
another  Kiimeny,  as  holy  and  yet  as  human, — uniting  the  purity 
of  the  saint  with  the  tenderness  of  the  woman  ?  Let  her  attempt 
it,  and  she  will  not  loholly  fail.  We  believe  it  is  Lant  Carpenter 
who  uses  (and  exemplifies)  the  maxim,  '  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
that  little  word  try.'     But — to  the  verses. 

•  O,  would  the  fairest  of  mortal  kind 
Aye  keep  the  holy  truths  in  mind, 
That  kindred  spirits  their  motions  see. 
Who  watch  their  ways  with  anxious  ee. 
And  grieve  for  the  guilt  of  humanitye! 
O,  sweet  to  Heaven  the  maiden's  prayer. 
And  the  sigh  that  heaves  a  bosom  sae  fair ! 
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And  dear  to  Heaven  the  words  of  truth, 
And  t'.ie  praise  of  virtue  frae  beauty's  mouth  ! 
And  dear  to  the  viewless  forms  of  air. 
The  minds  that  hyth  as  the  body  fair  I 

•  O,  bonny  Kilmeny !  free  frae  stain. 
If  ever  you  seek  the  world  acjain. 
That  world  of  sin,  of  sorrow  and  fear, 
O,  tell  of  the  joys  that  are  waiting  here ; 
And  tell  of  the  sigrns  you  shall  shortly  see. 

Of  the  times  that  are  now,  and  the  times  that  shall  be.' 

(pp.  181, 182.) 

We  must  go  on — the  lines  will  speak  for  themselves. 

*  They  lifted  Kilmeny,  they  led  her  away. 
And  she  walked  in  the  lic^ht  of  a  sunless  day : 
The  sky  was  a  dome  of  crystal  bright. 

The  fountain  of  vision,  and  fountain  of  light: 

The  emerald  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow. 

And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow. 

Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  they  laid, 

That  her  youth  and  beauty  never  might  fade  ; 

And  they  smiled  on  heaven,  when  they  saw  her  lie 

In  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  bye. 

And  she  heard  a  song,  she  heard  if  sung. 

She  knew  not  where  ;  but  sae  sweetly  it  rung, 

It  fell  on  her  ear  like  a  dream  of  the  morn : 

*•  O  !  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  born ! 

Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see, 

Now  shall  it  ken  what  a  woman  may  be ! 

The  sun  that  shines  on  the  world  sae  bright, 

A  borrowed  gleid  frae  the  fountain  of  light; 

And  the  moon  that  sleeks  the  sky  sae  dun. 

Like  a  gouden  bow,  or  a  beamless  sun. 

Shall  wear  away,  and  be  seen  nae  mair, 

And  the  angels  shall  miss  them  travelling  the  air.' 

But  lung,  lang  after  baitli  night  and  day. 

When  the  sun  and  the  world  have  elyed  away  ; 

When  the  sinner  has  gane  to  his  waesome  doom, 

Kilmeny  shall  smile  in  eternal  bloom  I" ' — pp.  182,  183. 

Is  not  this  poetry  ?  And  is  it  not  something  more?  We  would 
fain  hope,  that  our  readers,  and  especially  our  '  gentle  ones,'  will 
feel  its  holy  witching,  and  lay  its  lesson  home  to  their  young  deep 
hearts. — Many  lines  follow,  inclusive  of  a  sort  of  spiritual  phan- 
tasmagoria, which  we  do  not  think  particularly  fortunate  or  well- 
placed. — But,  even  in  '  the  land  of  thomjht*  Kilmeny  is  a  mortal 
woman.  She  remembers  the  land  of  her  birth,  her  youth,  and 
her  home  ;  but,  if  she  wishes  to  return,  it  is  for  a  purpose  worthy 
of  Kilmeny.     We  give  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  — 

'  With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep. 
They  lull'd  Kilmeny  sound  asleep ; 
No.  69.  3  y         ' 
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And  when  she  awakened,  she  lay  her  lane, 

All  happed  with  flowers  in  the  green-wood  wene. 

When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled, 

When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead ; 

When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's  name, 

Late,  late  in  a  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame  ! 

And  O,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see. 

But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee  I 

Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare^ 

For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 

And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  een 

In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 

Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower. 

And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower ; 

And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye, 

Tliat  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 

But  she  loved  to  raike  the  lanely  glen, 

And  keeped  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men, 

Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing. 

To  suck  the  flowers,  and  drink  the  spring. 

But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared. 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered ; 

The  wolf  played  blythely  round  the  field, 

The  lordly  byson  lowed  and  kneeled  ; 

The  dun-deer  wooed  in  manner  bland, 

And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 

And  when  at  even  the  woodlands  ruJig, 

When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung 

Jn  extasy  of  sweet  devotion, 

O,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion  t 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came. 

Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds  the  tame,  &c.  &c. 

And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled ; 

It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world  I 

•When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gane, 
Kilmeny  sought  the  green-wood  wene ; 
Then  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  sae  green. 
And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  never  mair  seen. 
But  O,  the  words  that  fell  from  her  mouth, 
Were  words  of  wonder,  and  words  of  truth  ! 
But  all  the  land  were  in  fear  and  dread, 
For  they  kendna  whether  she  was  living  or  dead. 
It  wasna  her  hame,  and  she  couldna  remain ; 
She  left  this  world  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
And  returned  to  the  land  of  thought  again.' 

(pp.  190—193.) 

Poor  Kilmeny !  Yet  we  know  not  why  we  should  say  so — ex- 
cept that  we  are  sorry  to  part  with  her.  Her  name  will  always 
be  a  spell  for  our  heart ;  and  we  are  sorry  for  that  reader,  who 
will  go  through  these  extracts,  and  not  acknowledge  that  they  are 
like  fragments  of  music  heard  in  the  dreams  of  the  soul.     We 
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trust  we  need  not  say  more,  respecting  their  pure  and  spiritual 
tendency.  Plato  thought  that  children  should  suck  in  ^sop's 
fables  with  their  mother's  milk;  we  would  have  thera  suckled 
upon  '  greater  things  than  these/ — and,  among  the  rest,  upon 
such  poems  as  '  Kilmeny.' 


ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  INFLUENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  our  last  number  we  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  what 
we  deem  important,  though,  in  some  respects,  highly  obvious  con- 
siderations, as  to  the  bearings  of  the  present  condition  of  human 
affairs  upon  the  growth  of  individual  minds.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  together  with 
many  rare  advantages,  modern  intellect  is  encompassed  by  diffi- 
culties of  unprecedented  magnitude  and  force  ; — but  that  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  truths  and  principles,  the  precepts  and  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  is  provided  with  abimdant 
strength  to  meet  and  grapple  with  the  one,  and  to  avail  itself 
worthily  of  the  other. 

Upon  reviewing  what  we  then  wrote,  we  perceive,  in  reference 
to  this  latter  point,  a  want  of  distinctness  of  statement  and  cogency 
of  proof,  which  may  perhaps  have  disappointed  many  who  con- 
curred in  our  other  positions ;  and  we  fear  we  have  laid  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  broadly  asserting  what  we  were  incapable 
of  solidly  proving.  We  now  hasten  to  remedy,  as  far  as  we  can, 
this  capital  defect,  by  devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  statement  of 
our  views  of  the  subject,  in  a  somewhat  more  detailed  form  than 
we  were  then  able ; — simply  premising,  that  if  our  readers  are 
unwise  enough  to  expect,  in  an  essay  like  this,  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  complete  discussion  of  a  matter  so  vast  and  deep,  they 
will  be  greatly  disappointed.  We  aim  only  at  bringing  out  some 
of  its  more  prominent  features  in  a  distinct  and  visible  shape  ;  and 
richly  rewarded  shall  we  deem  ourselves,  should  our  humble 
pages  be  the  means  of  rousing  but  one  free  and  gifted  mind  to 
the  enlightened  examination  of  that  gospel  wherein  are  hid  *  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,* 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  at  the  outset  that,  supposing  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  of  divine  origin,  it  is  an  almost  irresistible 
conclusion, — a  conclusion  at  least  strong  enough  to  throw  the  onus 
probandi  on  those  who  maintain  the  contrary, — that  it  is  fitted 
to  work  great  things  for  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  heart  of  the 
being  for  whom  it  was  instituted.  That  Christianity  calls  for  the 
entire  yielding  to  itself  of  the  whole  man,  moral,  mental,  and 
physical,  •  a  living  sacrifice,' — that  it  urgently  forbid3vthe  reserva- 
tion of  ever  so  slender  a  peculium  to  the  service  of  powers  hostile 
to  itself, — will  scarcely  be  disputed  by  the  avowed,  or  doubted 
by  the  real  disciple  of  our  Great  Master.     Now  to  imagine  that 

2  Y2 
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this  subjection  can  be  otherwise  than  ])erfect  freedom,  is  little 
else  than  to  impugn  the  wisdom  or  the  goodness  of  Him  who 
enjoins  it.  To  suppose  that  He  who  fashioned  the  intellect  of 
a  Newton  or  a  Ix)cke  has  set  over  it  laws  which  distort  its  beauty 
or  fetter  and  distract  its  powers, — that  in  a  revelation  from  the 
Father  of  Lights,  there  is  that  which  dims  and  darkens  the  great 
lamps  of  this  lower  world, — that  the  author  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  thus  qualifies  and  alloys  the  brightest  of  his  bounties, 
— that  he  takes  frotn  the  spiritual,  what  he  had  given  to  the 
natural  man, — to  suppose  this,  is  to  entertain  views  of  his  deal- 
ings with  his  creatures,  as  openly  at  war  with  the  teachings  of 
scripture  as  with  our  best  moral  feelings  and  aspirations.  Should 
any  of  our  readers  then  detect,  or  think  he  detects,  exaggeration 
in  our  opinions  or  looseness  in  our  reasonings, — should  he  find 
a  gap  here  and  a  blunder  there, — let  him  not  forget  the  firm 
vantage-ground  on  which  we  stand.  That  we  are  not  heaping 
assertion  upon  assertion,  and  proof  upon  proof,  to  make  good 
any  wild  and  novel  fancy  of  our  own,  but  that  we  simply  under- 
take to  show  in  a  few  particular  points  hoiv  that  is,  which  no  con- 
sistent Christian  can  doubt  must  be,  whether  he  see  it  or  not. 

We  would  state,  as  the  groundwork  of  the  views  developed  in 
this  paper,  what  we  think  the  experience  of  every  reflective  mind 
will  confirm  as  a  truth  ;  and  what,  if  true,  is  a  fundamental,  deep- 
lying  truth,  reaching  far  down  into  the  mysteries  of  our  inward 
being,  and  bringing  up  to  our  use,  many  a  rich  lesson  of  practical 
wisdom.  We  speak  of  what  may  be  termed,  the  subjection  of  the 
intellectual  facultiea  to,  and  their  dependence  upon,  the  moral* 
nature  of  man.  This  is  a  subjection  not  de  jure  merely,  but  de 
facto.  What  we  understand  by  it  is  this ;  that  the  strongest  and 
brightest  powers  will  achieve  Uttle  or  nothing,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  animated,  and  concentrated,  and  guided  by  some  great 
ruling  motive.  Such  motive  may  be,  in  a  religious  sense,  mean 
or  reprehensible  ;  but  let  it  be  strong  and  engrossing,  and  it  will, 
while  it  lasts,  carry  the  intellect  to  heights  it  could  never  have 
climbed  by  itself.  It  is  an  old  remark,  that  thought,  turned  in- 
ward, has  a  corrosive  power.  It  is  no  less  true  that  it  has  a  dif- 
fusive, or,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a  dissipative  power, 
whereby,  left  to  itself,  it  will  wander  uselessly  and  profitlessly  over 
the  universe,  'seeking  rest  and  finding  none.'  But  put  before 
the  mind  any  visible  and  distinct  object  of  exertion,  and  it  bestirs 
its  slumbering  energies,  rallies  and  concentrates  its  scattered 
forces,  marshals  them  in  a  firm  and  ponderous  phalanx,  out  of 
weakness  becomes  strong,  and  does  valiant  things  ;  surpassing 
itself,  because  forgetting  itself.  Various  are  the  ways  by  which 
men,  according  to  the  different  stages  of  their  moral  culture,  bear 

*  The  sense  in  which  we  here  use  this  term,  is  somewhat  larger  than  its  ordinary 
import.  We  empby  it  as  embracing  the  entire  range  of  our  desires,  affections,  and 
motives. 
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homage  to  thii.  great  law  of  their  being ;  that  the  intellect  can- 
not live  or  thrive  unsupported  by  something  within,  higher  and 
firmer  than  itself.  Some  choose  for  what  is  aptly  termed  the 
ruling  passion,  (as  if  to  imply  that,  without  some  such  passion, 
there  would  be  anarchy  within,  and  poverty  without,)  the  love  of 
fame ;  some  of  wealth,  some  again  of  power.  In  all  these,  how- 
ever, the  best  as  much  as  the  worst,  there  is  a  character  of  trivi- 
ality, of  transitoriness,  of  uncertainty,  and  partialne^s,  which  be- 
trays the  earthliness  of  their  origin.  Vanity,  ambition,  and  ava- 
rice, take  them  at  the  best,  can  do  little  for  us.  True,  from  the 
proximity  and  tangibleness  of  their  objects,  they  will  take  a  mind 
with  unrivalled  rapidity  up  to  a  certain  pitch  ;  but  it  soars  with 
clipped  wings  after  all.  Never  does  it  get  beyond  the  sphere  of 
gravitation ;  and  it  is  quickly  brought  down  by  the  first  wind  of 
passion,  or  by  the  sleight  of  men. 

Now  Christianity  strongly  recognizes  this  deeply  felt,  but  little 
understood  want  of  our  nature,  and  makes  a  rich  and  glorious 
provision  for  its  supply.  ]t  gives  us  aids,  motives,  an<l  incitements, 
to  the  diligent  and  zealous  unfolding  of  our  best  capacities,  beyond 
comparison  more  wide-spreading  in  their  influence,  more  univer- 
sal in  their  applicability,  more  lofty  in  their  range,  and  more  uni- 
form and  sure  in  their  working,  than  either  of  the  above,  or  any 
that  are  like  unto  them.     Some  few  of  these  we  go  on  to  specify. 

In  the  first  place  then,  Christianity  fills  us  with  the  largest  and 
loftiest  ideas  of  the  worth  of  our  immortal  and  spiritual  natures,  as 
children  of  God,  made  in  the  likeness  of  our  Infinite  Parent. 
Here  have  we  a  motive  and  encouragement  to  the  zealous,  self- 
forgetting  culture  of  our  mental  resources,  which  will  never  fail 
him  who  once  knows  its  power.  Nothing  mean,  nothing  low, 
nothing  dull,  nothing  creepui^,  morally  or  intellectually,  can  well 
harbour  in  a  bosom  plowing  with  the  consciousness  of  a  sonship  to 
the  great  author  of  Universal  Being.  A  spirit  once  baptized  into 
this  living  truth  has  within  itself  the  germ  of  unceasing  pro- 
gress. It  has  learnt  to  regard  this  world  with  other  feelings 
than  that  heated,  restless  feverishness  of  soul  alluded  to  in  our 
former  number,  which  tortures  the  earthly  minded  literateur, 
when  he  contrasts  the  immensity  of  the  wealth  around  him,  with 
his  own  limited  ability  to  use  it.  Such  a  spirit  dreads  as  a  sin, 
and  scorns  as  a  shame,  the  bare  idea  of  making  that  surrender  of 
itself  and  its  individuality  to  the  powers  that  are  round  about  it, 
which  is  daily  made  by  thousands,  whom  the  God  of  this  world 
has  blinded.  It  will  ever  feel  that,  though  but  one  among  many 
sons,  it  is  still  one;  and  has  its  own  peculiar  rights,  its  own  dis- 
tinct duties,  its  own  special  and  incommunicable  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives. As  Christians  we  learn  that  '  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  really  beneficial,  that  does  not  lie  within  the  reach  of  an 
informed  understanding,  and  a  well  directed  pursuit* ;'  and  thus,  if 

•  Burke. 
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we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  our  faith,  we  follow  up  fearlessly  and 
confidingly,  whatever  we  have  once  deliberately  begun.  Freed 
from  that  imbecile  and  heart  sickening  carefulness  about  our  in- 
ward progress,  that  everlasting,  torturing  self-watching,  which  is 
so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind, 
regarding  the  sluggish  and  bestial  inertness  of  unexcited  indolence, 
and  the  way  ward  fidgetiness  of  undirected  power,  as  alike  unworthy 
of  *  a  child  of  the  hght  and  of  the  day,' — we  view  without  fear  and 
without  mistrust,  but  with  a  calm,  complacent,  grateful  cheerful- 
ness, the  results^  be  they  what  they  may,  of  the  earnest  exercise 
of  our  powers.  And  at  the  same  time  that  Christianity  nourishes 
within  us  this  wise  and  dignified  self  respect,  it  teaches  us  *  not 
to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think.'  By 
keeping  ever  present  to  the  mind,  Him  who  is  above  all  and  in  all, 
by  ever  reminding  us  that  we  have  nothing  which  we  have  not  re- 
ceived, it  saves  us  from  that  unrighteous,  stolid  self-satisfaction  in 
our  limited  achievements,  which  is  perhaps  a  still  fiercer  foe  of 
high  intellectual  power.  Rescued  at  once  from  the  degrading 
idolatry,  and  the  envious  hatred  of  those  whom  the  same  wise 
parent  has  placed  higher  than  ourselves,  and  from  the  narrow- 
souled  contempt  of  our  less  or  differently  gifted  brethren, — deeply 
impressed  with  the  abiding  conviction  that,  in  a  few  brief  years, 
all  among  us  who  shall  have  exercised  a  good  stewardship,  will 
•shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,' — we  learn 
of  Jesus  to  keep  on  our  calm,  earnest,  elevated,  steadfast  course, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left ;  neither  child- 
ishly puffed  up  by  our  temporary  successes,  nor  weakly  depressed 
and  fretted  by  our  occasionally  unavoidable  discomfitures. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  reference  to  this  nervous  carefulness  about  our 
mental  advancement,  that  Christianity  may  emphatically  be  said 
to  '  lead  captivity  captive.*  Its  heaven-born  j)0wer  is  alike  con- 
spicuous, in  disenthralling  men  from  the  wearing  anxieties  of 
every-day  life.  By  fixedly  impressing  within  us  a  sense  of  the 
probationary  and  preparatory  nature  of  this  world's  concerns,  by 
making  it  a  direct  and  unequivocal  point  of  duty  to  *  rejoice  ever- 
more,' 'walking  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,'  it  enables  and  invites 
those  who  receive  it  to  maintain  that  joyous  freedom  of  soul,  that 
native  virtuous  hilarity,  that  cheerful  confidence  in  all  things  work- 
ing together  for  good,  which,  with  most  of  us,  adorns  and  blesses 
the  spring-time  of  life,  but  seldom  lasts  out  to  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf;  thus  harmonizing  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  youth,  with  the 
firm  wisdom  of  more  sedate  manhood. 

Again,  Christianity  holds  out  sure  and  permanent  motives  to 
high  mental  exertion,  in  the  stress  it  lays  upon  benevolence.  If 
we  consider  the  numberless  modes  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law  of  love  brings  out  and  ripens  the  best  parts  of  our  own  na- 
ture,— if  we  reflect  that  the  desire  of  doing  good  is  one  which 
may  be  acted  out  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  thus  pos- 
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•esses  those  charactecs  of  universality,  permanency,  and  infinity, 
which  eminently  fit  it  to  be  entrusted  with  absolute  empire, — that 
it  is  altogether  independent  of  the  accidents  and  caprices  which 
are  ever  deadening  the  force  of  our  other  ruling  passions,  (for 
who  ever  heard  of  a  philanthropist  desisting  in  disgust  from  his 
high  and  holy  vocation  ?)-~if  we  think  that  no  mind  is  so  great 
or  so  small  as  to  be  above  or  below  the  sphere  of  its  benign  ope« 
ration, — we  may  form  some  rude  estimate  of  the  value,  intellec- 
tually considered,  of  that  religion  which  enjoins  it  under  the  most 
solemn  sanctions,  which  encourages  to  it  by  the  most  sweet  and 
tender  promises,  which  holds  forth  to  imitation  the  brightest  pat- 
tern of  its  loveliness  and  power.  Such  a  religion  is  that  of 
Jesus.  *  Love  never  faileth ;  but  whether  there  be  prophecies, 
they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease ;  whe- 
ther there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.' 

Another  grand  service  which  Christian  principles  eflfect  for  the 
mind  of  man,  is  the  solemn  and  affectionate  reverence  they  in- 
spire for  truth  ;  as  the  one  supreme  end  of  all  exercises  of  the 
understanding.  Vanity,  ambition,  avarice,  will  wield  the  might 
of  an  angel  just  as  freely  and  just  as  gladly  in  the  varnishing  over 
of  falsehood,  as  in  the  investigation  and  inculcation  of  truth. 
Never,  never  will  you  see  them,  no,  not  for  an  instant,  toiling  in 
the  godlike  task  of  seeking  truth  for  truth's  sake.  To  us,  it  is  aa 
impossible  to  conceive  such  a  thing  as  an  earthly  mind,  that  is,  a 
mind  habitually  acting  on  principles  unconnected  with  God  and 
duty,  making  lofly  and  enduring  efibrts,  or  submitting  to  harsh 
and  painful  sacrifices,  for  the  simple  love  of  truth,  as  it  is  to 
imagine  a  deeply  and  earnestly  christianized  intellect  8{)ending 
its  strength  for  nought  in  the  vile  and  wicked  drudgery  of '  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.'  Now  those  who  know  the 
worth  of  a  trulh-loving  spirit, — who  know  too  that  it  does  not 
come  to  us  unsought, — who  know,  for  they  have  felt,  what  a  hard 
matter  it  is  to  pursue  a  long  and  ]>erplexed  inquiry,  with  a  per- 
fectly and  absolutely  single-minded  desire,  from  beginning  to  end, 
to  know  things  aa  they  are  in  themselves, — those  who  in  some 
small  measure  know  also,  from  sweet  and  joyful  experience,  the 
indescribable  firmness  and  elevation,  the  sublime  self-possession, 
the  heavenly  calm  which  such  a  state  of  feeling  difiuses  through* 
out  the  chambers  of  the  soul, — will  not  be  long  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
value  we  are  to  set  upon  that  religious  system  which  makes  the 
love  of  truth  a  sine  qud  non;  which  teaches  that  it  is  the  truth 
which  is  to  •  make  us  free,'  that  if  we  have  strength  to*  fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith,'  it  is  by  having  our  *  loins  girt  about  with 
truth ;'  and  which  puts  it  among  the  brightest  portions  of  the 
hope  which  is  set  before  us,  that  then  '  we  shall  know  even  as  we 
are  known.' 

Christianity  raises  and  enlarges  the  mind  by  familiarizing  with 
its  conceptions,  and  bringing  home  to  its  feelings,  the  loftiest  and 
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grandest  objects  which  the  universe  contains.  The  absolute  unity, 
the  unrivalled  supremacy,  the  awful  majesty,  the  exhaustless 
benignity  of  the  God  and  Father  of  universal  being, — the  spotless 
purity,  the  unquenchable  love,  the  high  and  holy  zeal,  the  faith, 
the  patience,  the  life  and  the  death,  the  resurrection  and  the 
ascension  of  Him  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, — the 
bright  and  glowing  vision,  and  the  sure  and  certain  promise  of  a 
joy  which  fadeth  not  away,  laid  up  in  Heaven  for  the  sons  of  the 
Most  High, — the  shining  glimpses  scattered  up  and  down  through 
the  word  of  God,  of  the  joys  and  glories  of  our  elder  brethren, 
the  angels  of  His  presence, — surely  these  are  matters  the  often- 
renewed  contemplation  of  which  cannot  but  impress  with  some- 
thing of  their  own  deep  and  lofty  strain  the  mind  that  makes  them 
its  own.  We  are  deeply  convinced  that  the  humblest  and  weak- 
est of  the  children  of  God,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  reality, 
and  feels  any  thing  of  the  dignity  of  the  title,  may,  if  he  will,  by 
the  simple,  solemn,  habitual  laying  to  heart  of  these  things,  attain 
a  reach  and  grasp  of  mind,  a  comprehension  of  view,  a  height, 
a  length,  a  depth  and  a  breadth  of  soul,  which  a  Cicero  might 
have  envied,  and  a  Plato  admired  ; — which,  before  the  day-spring 
from  on  high  beamed  on  a  darkened  and  weary  world,  was 
granted  to  some  few  perhaps  of  the  sons  of  men,  but  few  indeed 
and  far  between. 

Once  more,  Christianity  aids  and  forwards  our  intellectual  pro- 
gress, by  teaching  us  to  take  a  large  and  liberal  view  of  the  vast 
entirety  of  our  complex  and  wondrously  made  nature.  It  teaches 
us,  if  not  by  the  express  letter,  certainly  by  the  general  spirit,  to 
look  on  our  several  powers  and  affections,  divers  and  seemingly 
inimical  though  they  be,  as  equally  given  us  by  God,  and  therefore 
all  to  be  cultivated  and  matured  in  their  due  and  fit  proportions. 
It  sets  us  above  the  narrow  notion  (seen  in  its  full  proportions  of 
absurdity  and  criminality  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  monkish 
religionists)  that  the  mind  of  man  is  a  medley  of  hostile  powers 
and  principles,  some  one  or  two  of  which  must  be  made  to  war 
with  and  extirpate  the  rest — that,  for  instance,  what  is  gained 
by  the  tender,  is  lost  by  the  lofty ;  that  the  culture  of  the  humor- 
ous must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  pathetic  ;  that  fancy  is  at  dag- 
gers drawn  with  common  sense;  tliat  logic  and  poetry,  romance 
and  reality,  cannot  live  together;  that  to  be  a  wit,  a  man  must 
also  be  a  fool.  All  these  petty,  partial  views  of  our  inward  being 
are  frowned  upon  by  rehgion,  as  at  once  insulting  to  the  Creator 
and  injurious  to  the  creature.  It  is  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God  to  inform  all,  to  quicken  all,  to  cherish  all,  to  enrich 
all,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  great  and  good  Giver  of  all. 

Finally  ;  Christianity  deeply  serves  our  intellectual  interests  by 
simplifying  the  moral  rule  of  life,  and  placing  it  on  a  broad, 
high,  and  irremoveable  basis.  Being  a  treasury  of  principles 
rather  than  a  digest  of  rules,  it  relieves  us  from   the   yoke   of 
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bondage  to  a  multiplicity  of  minute,  vexatious  and  easily-forgotten 
regulations  and  restrictions  ;  and  thus  sets  free  a  vast  amount  of 
mental  energy  which  we  could  ill  afford  to  spare.  We  will  take 
one  instance  out  of  many,  to  exemplify  our  statement.  We 
make  the  selection  from  what  may  be  termed  the  minor  virtues; 
partly  as  affording  an  illustration,  the  force  of  which  will  be  at 
once  appreciated  by  the  most  superficial,  and  partly  as  being,  on 
account  of  its  seeming  triviality,  the  better  fitted  to  show  the 
divine  adaptedness  of  tne  gospel  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  man. 
We  take  social  politeness.  Now  we  ask,  how  much  of  the  time 
and  thoughts  of  the  worldly  wise  is  not  consumed  in  the  culture 
of  this  apparently  petty  quality  ?  What  a  tone  of  littleness  and 
feebleness  does  not  the  superstitious  observance  of  an  endless 
series  of  minute  rules,  for  one''s  deportment  among  one's  fellow- 
creatures,  stamp,  pro  tempore,  upon  the  noblest  mind!  How 
fitted  to  wear  away  what  is  best  and  greatest  in  a  man's  natural 
character,  is  that  eternal  attentiveness  to  his  gestures,  that  weigh- 
ing of  his  words,  that  mincing  of  his  syllables,  that  cowering 
dread  of  diverging,  but  ever  so  slightly,  from  the  beaten  track  of 
genteel  manners,  which  roust  nevertheless  be  submitted  to  by 
him,  who,  destitute  of  the  knowledge,  or  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
great  princi))lc;s,  sets  himself  to  acquire  the  usages  of  polished  life, 
by  rote  and  by  rule.  How  rare,  though  how  glorious,  is  it  to 
see  perfect  and  finished  gentlemanlincss  in  connexion  with  a 
fine,  bold,  free  heartiness  of  native  character !  But  Christianity 
can  do  it  all  for  us.  It  puts  out  of  the  way,  in  the  first  place, 
that  selfishness  which  is  the  perennial  spring  of  the  offences 
against  politeness.  If  i)oliteness  be,  as  a  great  man*  has  defined 
it,  *  benevolence  in  little  things,'  or,  more  precisely,  *  the  art  of 
so  conducting  the  business  of  life  as  to  confer  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  pleasure,  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  pain,^— 
surely  that  gospel  which  teaches  us  to  *  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves,'  *  in  honour  preferring  one  another,'  need  only  be 
obeyed,  to  ensure  the  truest  politeness  in  our  social  demeanour. 
Christian  principle  further  frees  us  from  that  vanity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  bashful  timidity  on  the  other  (each  founded  on 
moral  ignorance  and  weakness)  which  help  to  fill  the  catalogue 
of  these  small  sins  and  follies  ;  substituting,  in  the  room  of  either, 
a  just  and  modest  self-respect;  and  thus  gives  a  freedom,  a  sim- 
plicity, an  easy  independent  cheerfulness  to  our  social  inter- 
courses which  the  student  of  Chesterfield  might  toil  after  in  vain. 
And  it  accomplishes  all  this,  without,  in  the  smallest  particular, 
impairing  the  great  and  strong  features  of  mental  power. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  there  may  be  those  among  our 
readers  who  will  be  inclined  to  smile  at  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Christian  religion  is  fitted  to  make  fine 
gentlemen.     To  such  we  have  only  to  say,  laugh,  but  hear  us. 

*  Chatham. 
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Here  is  something  (little,  if  you  will),  bnt  not  the  less  real  and 
palpable  J  something  which  each  of  us  may,  if  he  please,  judge 
for  himself,  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  That,  which  all  who  live 
with  their  fellow-creatures  must  know  something  of;  that,  which 
many  learn  at  a  shameful  sacrifice  of  the  finest  characteristics  of 
the  man,  is  now  shown  to  follow,  as  an  almost  necessary  conse- 
quence, from  the  simple,  hearty  reception  and  application  of  a 
very  few  grand  principles.  And  thus  is  established,  in  this  in- 
stance at  least,  our  general  position,  that  to  Christianity  we  may 
confidently  look  to  rescue  our  mental  faculties  from  the  perilous 
and  weakening  influences  to  which  modern  society  exposes  them. 

It  would  be  endless  to  travel  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
virtues,  evincing,  in  the  case  of  each  individually,  how  Chris- 
tianity shortens  a  labour  which  would  otherwise  be  sufficient  to 
engross  the  entire  mind ; — how  it  at  once  places  us  upon  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  moral  wisdom,  whence  we  may  command 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  field  of  duty  ; — how  it  puts  into  our 
hands,  and  trusts  us,  as  beloved  children,  to  use  for  ourselves, 
a  few  wide  and  all-comprehending  principles,  divinely  fitted  to 
do  for  us  abundantly,  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think.  We 
earnestly  invite  those,  who  feel  the  subject  as  it  deserves  to  be 
felt,  to  make  the  trial  for  themselves. 

Thus  is  it  that,  to  recur  to  the  concluding  statement  of  our 
former  paper,  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  is  able  to  impart  to  the 
mind  that  fully  and  confidingly  receives  it,  '  consistency,  vigour, 
unity,  and  loftiness  :'  it  is,  that  it  brings  the  entire  man  under 
the  constant  and  uniform  operation  of  a  few  high,  simple,  change- 
less principles :  it  is,  that  it  fixes  in  the  depths  of  the  soul, 
a  presiding  central  force; — a  force  growing  with  its  growth  and 
strengthening  with  its  strength  ; — a  force  which  quickens  it  to  the 
reception,  the  assimilation  with  itself,  the  re-formation,  and  the 
outward  expression,  of  the  true,  the  pure,  the  great  and  the  beau- 
tiful :  it  is,  that  it  bestows  at  once,  each  in  its  perfection,  the 
spirit  of  action  and  the  spirit  of  contemplation  ; — that  it  blends 
an  untiring  energy,  an  unflinching  boldness,  an  unquenchable 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  man,  with  a  calm,  still,  medita- 
tive peace,  'the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding:* 
it  is,  that  it  puts  to  silence  the  importunate  jarrings  of  our  often 
dissonant  powers  and  affections; — that  in  sweeping  over  the 
nerves  and  fibres  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  being,  it  takes  in 
their  whole  range,  attempers  all  in  sweetest  unison,  and  brings 
out,  in  its  own  full,  clear,  rich,  heaven-born  tones,  a  music  which 
will  never  die. 
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(Extracted  from  the  Common-place  Book  of  an  laralid.) 

SiNCR,  after  the  example  of  the  confederated  republics  of  North 
America,  it  has  at  length  become  unfashionable,  both  among  the 
people  and  governments  of  Europe,  for  the  professors  of  Chris* 
tianity  to  persecute  and  worry  each  other  on  account  of  <liflerences 
in  their  respective  creeds,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  un- 
pardonable or  contumacious  in  individuals  to  choose  their  own 
amusements  for  themselves, — provided,  in  all  cases,  they  do  not 
unjustly  or  injuriously  interfere  with  the  lawful  avocations  of 
others.  On  this  principle,  (having  also  certain  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence, which  time  hath  neither  effaced,  nor  calumny  rendered 
less  dear,)  during  a  sojourn  for  n  few  winter  months  in  a  climate 
warmer  than  England  is  8up|)Osed  to  afford,  I  ventured  to  amuse 
myself  in  my  own  way,  without,  however,  abjuring,  much  less 
condemning,  the  manner  in  which  others  spend  what  may  be 
called  their  disj)Os»ble  time. 

Thus,  without  meaning  to  assert  with  ancient  Pistol,  that 
*  The  world  it  my  oyiter,  which  I  with  iword  will  open,* 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  tpeculated,  at  least,  in  certain 
branches  of  natural  history,  for  which  the  central  parts  of  France 
afforded  facilities,  with  satisfaction  and  delight,  which,  if  it  may 
add  little  to  the  common  stock  of  human  knowledge,  never  failed 
to  excite  additional  feelings  of  admiration,  love,  and  reverence 
for  the  great  Author  of  all,  who  if,  when  he 

<  Kidca  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct*  the  itorro,' 

manifests  himself  more  impressively  to  the  ordinary  observer  of 
Nature,  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  ecpially  recognized  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  simplest  plant,  and  in  the  structure  and  workman- 
ship of  the  minutest  insect.  Other  objects,  besides  those  of  the 
singular  geological  structure,  and  beautiful  fossil  productions  of 
Touraine,  animate  and  inanimate,  could  not  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion in  a  country  teeming  with  the  fallen  monuments  of  the 
superstition  and  tyranny  of  by-gone  days,  and  exhibiting  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  a  people  achieving  their  own  freedom.  Of  these 
objects  the  present  state  of  religion  in  a  country  where  the  anti- 
Christian  connexion  of  Church  and  State  has  received  its  death- 
blow ;  the  improvements  in  its  civil  and  penal  codes ;  but,  above 
all,  the  practical  operation  of  those  laws  which  affect  the  descent 
of  property,  prohibiting  the  unnatural  practice  of  a  parent  pro- 
viding splendidly  for  one  child  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  furnished  subjects  of  the  highest  interest.  If,  in  speaking 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  France,  some  severity  of 
animadversion  be  indulged  in,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is 
meant  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  abuses  of  that  religion,  and  that 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  but  recently  closed,  '  that  worst 
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of  heresies  of  the  Romish  Church,'  as  Dugald  Stewart  justly  calls 
it,  was  revived  by  persons  impiously  styling  themselves  *  Les 
Freres  de  la  doctrine  Chrttienne,'  and  by  the  great  body  of  the 
bigoted  ecclesiastics,  *  which,  by  opposing  revelation  to  reason, 
endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  light  of  both  ;'  realizing  the  ab- 
surdity, so  happily  ridiculed  by  Locke,  of  *  attempting  to  persuade 
men  to  put  out  their  eyes,  that  they  might  the  better  receive  the 
remote  light  of  a  star  through  a  telescope.' 

My  own  readings  of  the  books  either  of  natural  or  political 
economy  I  must  remain  personally  responsible  for ;  if  in  these  1 
have  made  mistakes,  they  are  involuntary  ones;  it  is  only  what 
others  have  done  before  me,  who  have  not  been  more  solicitous 
to  avoid  error,  and  none  of  whom  have  more  sincerely  felt  or  had 
the  courage  to  avow  that,  truth  alone  being  their  object,  it  is  not 
merely  indifferent,  but  welcome,  let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it 
may.  1  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  imagine  that  notes  extracted 
from  the  Common-place  Book  of  an  Invalid,  originally  made  for 
the  sake  of  personal  amusement  and  information,  can  supply 
much  interesting  matter  to  a  reading  public,  but  if  there  be  found 
in  them  little  of  novelty  to  engage  attention,  still  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  a  man  may  be  useful  to  his  fellow-creatures  with- 
out having  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  single  discovery  in 
science.  Truths  already  known  may  be  put  in  shapes  more 
acceptable  to  certain  understandings  by  some  persons  than  by 
others  even  of  more  original  views ;  an  imperfect  sketch  may 
stimulate  to  other  and  better  delineations  of  the  same  subject ; 
but  if  the  object  and  the  aim  be  usefulness,  the  intention,  in  all 
cases,  consecrates  the  attempt  though  it  should  prove  a  failure. 
•  He  who  makes  use  of  the  light  and  faculties  God  has  given  him, 
and  seeks  sincerely  to  discover  truth  by  those  helps  and  abilities 
he  has,  may  have  this  satisfaction  in  doing  his  duty  as  a  rational 
creature  ;  that  though  he  should  miss  truth,  he  will  not  miss  the 
reward  of  it/*  M. 


NATURE. 

Manifold  cords,  invisible  or  seen. 

Present  or  past,  or  only  hoped  for,  bind 

All  to  our  mother  earth. — No  step-dame  she, 

Coz'nin^  with  forced  fondness,  but  a  fount, 

Rightly  pursued,  of  never-failing  love.  — 

True,  that  too  oft  we  lose  ourselves  'mong  thorns 

That  tear  and  wound. — But  why  impatient  haste 

From  the  smooth  path  our  fairest  mother  drew  ? 

'Tis  man,  not  nature,  works  the  general  ill, 

By  folly  piled  on  folly,  till  the  heap 

Hides  every  natural  feeling,  save  alone 

Grey  Discontent,  upraised  to  ominous  height, 

And  keeping  drowsy  watch  o'er  buried  wishes. 

*  Locke's  Works,  vol,  iii.  p.  125. 
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By  our  glorious  constitution,  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world, 
the  crown  of  these  realms,  being  hereditary,  has  repeatedly  graced, 
or  been  graced  by,  the  brows  of  a  female ;  and  such  an  event  is, 
as  every  body  knows,  likely  to  occur  again.  To  the  wisdom  of 
this  arrangement  we  neither  make  nor  feel  any  objection.  We 
have  no  reverence  for  Salic  law.  There  has  been  no  argument 
ever  presented  to  our  minds  which  demonstratively  proves  that  the 
best  of  all  possible  kings,  as  every  king  is  for  the  time  being,  is 
better  than  the  best  of  all  possible  queens,  as  every  queen  is  for 
the  time  being,  by  parity  of  reason mg.  We  only  advert  to  the 
fact  for  the  sake  of  showing  with  how  much  of  political  authority 
a  woman  may  be  safely  trusted  ;  how  much  she  may  be  invested 
with,  according  to,  not  the  wild  theories  of  some  modem  specu- 
lator, but  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  and  the  perfection  of  our 
institutions.  It  is  a  fearful  amount.  She  selects  the  persons 
who  are  to  fill  the  great  oflices  of  State,  and  there  must  always 
be  considerable  latitude  of  choice.  The  tremendous  question  of 
peace  or  war  is  in  her  breast.  She  u  the  empire  to  foreign 
powers ;  for  it  seems  that  courts  know  nothing  of  nations  but 
their  princes.  She  administers  the  laws,  by  her  deputies  the 
judges ;  and  in  the  making  of  the  laws  she  has  a  negative  upon 
the  results  of  the  collective  legislatorial  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
elected  and  hereditary.  Her  obstinacy  may  indefinitely  postpone, 
her  treachery  may  cruelly  disappoint,  the  hopes  of  millions  sufler- 
ing  under  accumulated  wrongs.  She  has  the  disposal  of  im- 
mense revenues,  and  is  the  fountain  of  honour.  She  is  the  head 
of  the  army,  which  is  sworn  to  her  service  ;  and  the  head  of  the 
Church,  selecting  the  men,  who,  as  they  prove  good  or  bad  spiritual 
guides,  may  lead  souls  to  heaven  or  mislead  them  to  perdition. 
All  this  and  more,  not  only  may,  but,  when  the  contingency  occurs 
of  a  woman's  being  next  in  succession,  must  be  consigned  to  her 
charge,  or  the  constitution  is  destroyed. 

And  how  is  a  woman  prepared  for  this  mighty,  trust?  Certainly 
not  by  the  best  imaginable  education,  either  in  an  intellectual  or 
a  moral  view.  It  is  impossible  to  conceal  frnm  her,  for  any  long 
time,  the  peculiarity  of  her  own  destiny.  From  the  moment  of 
her  being  aware  of  that  destiny,  the  light  of  truth,  on  almost  any 
subject,  comes  into  her  mind  coloured  by  it.  This  would  be  the 
case  even  if  those  about  her  were  themselves  persons  of  the 
soundest  heads  and  hearts,  and  the  most  free  from  selfishness  and 
sycophancy  that  ever  lived.  That  they  should  be  so,  is  a  bold 
supposition.  But  if  they  were,  how  could  they  correct  the  con- 
stant bias  which  must  be  impressed  on  her  mind  by  her  own 
position  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  her  to  read  history  impartially  ? 
to  study  moral  philosophy  impartially  ?  to  examine  religion  ira- 
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partially  ?  Even  science,  at  the  one  extreme,  and  poetry  at  the 
other,  are  not  ihe  same  thing  to  the  royal  expectant  that  they  are 
to  others.  Every  topic  of  thought  is  referable  in  some  way  or 
other  to  the  great,  the  all-pervading  distinction.  She  travels  over 
geometry  itself  by  a  royal  road  ;  skims  the  sciences  as  their  future 
patroness  ;  regards  all  the  lighter  and  brighter  emanations  of 
intelligence  as  the  adornments  of  her  future  court ;  and  in  religion 
and  morality  beholds  the  sanctions  of  her  authority.  The  pre- 
judices and  perversions  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  her  situation 
to  produce,  have  already  been  generated  in  the  race  to  which  she 
belongs,  and  so  transmitted  to  her ;  while  they  are  also  cherished 
by  almost  all  who  are  admitted  to  her  presence.  History  shows 
that,  whether  male  or  female,  those  whose  conduct  has  proved 
them  the  best  qualified  to  use  royal  power  beneficially  have  rarely 
indeed  been  educated  in  the  expectation  of  its  possession.  The 
non-expectancy  was  fortunate,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
subjects.  A  royal  education  is,  comparatively,  a  disadvantage. 
A  woman  brought  up  as  the  heiress  of  queenly  dignity  is  less 
likely  to  have  her  character  finely  and  fully  developed  than  as  if 
she  had  been  simply  a  respectable  gentlewoman. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  egregious  anomaly  should  have  been 
felt  of  institutions  which  sometimes  invest  woman,  educated  in 
very  unfavourable  circumstances,  with  the  state  and  amplitude  of 
supreme  political  authority ;  and  which,  nevertheless,  uniformly 
deny  to  woman,  though  trained  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  exercise  of  the  very  lowest  and  simplest  political 
function,  that  which  is  essential  to  political  existence,  the  elective 
franchise.  In  the  common  opinion  of  common  statesmen,  the 
fitness  of  woman  to  vote  for  an  individuaVs  elevation  to  the  teip- 
porary  dignity  of  a  legislator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  mere 
joke :  yet  her  naming  scores  of  persons  legislators  for  life,  and 
all  their  heirs  legislators  too,  through  all  generations,  is  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  that  perfection  of  ancestral  wisdom  under  which 
we  live.  She  is  vested  with^the  entire  power  of  the  State,  or  not 
entrusted  with  its  meanest  fraction.  She  is  a  divinity  or  a  slave. 
In  truth  this  mystery  is  hard  to  swallow,  and  warily  must  a  loyal 
subject  steer  his  course  so  as  neither  to  be  convicted  of  construc- 
tive treason  by  the  Tories,  nor  ridiculed,  even  by  radicals,  for  the 
extravagance  of  his  theories. 

Sundry  aggravations  of  the  discrepancy  are  scattered  about  so- 
ciety, with  that  beautiful  contempt  of  uniformity  which  the  Re- 
form Bill  so  happily  copies  from  our  older  institutions,  in  order 
that  the  constitution  may  not  go  to  total  wreck  and  ruin.  There 
are  sundry  little  clubs  and  dignities,  about  the  country,  in  selecting 
for  which  a  woman's  judgment,  if  she  possess  property,  may  be 
legitimately  exercised.  She  may  have  her  portion  of  parochial 
representation  in  the  vestry.  She  is  perfectly  competent  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  skill  of  a  physician  who  may  save  or  sacrifice  life,  ^ 
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on  a  large  scale,  in  the  county  hospital.  She  helps  to  elect  the 
sovereigns  of  India,  who  hold  their  august  sittings  in  Leadenhall- 
street.  All  this  is  reasonable  and  constitutional ;  but— vote  for 
B  Member  of  Parliament — preposterous  ! 

What  makes  this  matter  yet  more  odd  is  that  a  man  does  not 
vote  because  he  is  a  roan,  still  less  because  he  is  an  honest  man, 
or  a  wise  man,  but  because  he  is  a  ten  pounder  or  upwards. 
There,  and  there  alone,  is  his  qualiBcation.  But  though  the 
woman  be  a  fifty-pounder  and  upwards,  and  both  honest  and 
wise  into  the  bargain,  yet  it  availeth  not.  Truly  it  is  very  mys- 
terious. 

So  thought  one  Mary  Smith,  who  thereupon  petitioned  the 
Legislature  that  female  householders,  possessing  the  requisite  pro- 
perty qualification,  might  be  included  within  the  enfranchising 
provisions  of  the  Reform  Act. 

This  petition,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  see,  is  said  to 
have  contained  some  very  foolish  things,  and  some  very  disgust- 
ing ones.  It  maybe  so;  but  we  cannot  imagine  that  it  con- 
tained anything  so  foolish,  or  so  disgusting,  as  the  conversation 
which  followed  its  presentation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Many 
newspapers  declined  to  publish  what  we  will  not  insult  the  poor 
by  calling  pot-house  ribaldry. 

Who  or  what  Mary  Smith  is,  we  neither  know  nor  care  ;  nor 
have  we  a  won!  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  judiciousness  of  her  pe- 
tition, or  of  her  selection  of  an  adNtxtate ;  nor  are  we  offering  any 
opinion  on  the  expediency  of  granting,  or  even  attending  to  its 
prayer:  but  we  must  say  that  its  reception  was  most  disgraceful ; 
and  that  the  distinction  against  which  she  petitioned  is  a  very  cu- 
rious anomaly  in  our  social  institutions. 

Be  not  alarmed,  gentle  reader ;  nor  suppose  that  we  are  about 
to  pen  an  eulogy  on  woman,  or  an  assertion  of  her  political  rights. 
Wc  are  not  going  to  descant  on  domestic  virtues,  and  Cornelia 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  Dorcas,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
and  the  patient  Grizzle.  We  shall  not  talk  of  patriotism  either, 
nor  celebrate  the  peasant  girls  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  who  died 
in  the  ranks  in  the  memorable  fight  against  French  invasion ;  or 
the  noble  ladies  of  Warsaw,  who  gave  their  golden  trinkets  to  be 
melted  and  coined  into  ducats  for  the  pay  of  the  Polish  army  in 
the  late  righteous  rebellion.  We  will  say  nothing  against  the 
common  horror  of  female  politicians.  Our  only  purpose  is  to 
mention,  and  merely  to  mention,  a  few  particulars  in  which  there 
is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  condition  of  women. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  cannot  perceive  how  the  interests 
of  civilized  society  should  require  or  be  promoted  by  the  preven- 
tion of  women's  attaining  the  fullest  measure  of  strength,  health, 
and  activity,  of  which  their  bodily  frames  are  capable.  Of  course 
it  is  essential  to  social  order,  that  women  who  are  kitchen 
drudges   should  be  robust^  and  that  ladies  who  are  drawing- 
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room  ornaments,  should  be  delicate ;  but,  nevertheless,  debility 
is  not  delicacy.  Health  is  ^  blessing,  and  limbs  were  made  and 
meant  by  nature  for  pleasurable  exercise ;  nor  can  that  be  any- 
thing but  a  factitious  notion  of  beauty,  form,  and  delicacy,  which 
requires  so  much  restraint  as  the  girl  is  often  condemned  to 
endure,  and  is  accompanied  by  so  much  imperfection  of  develop- 
ment, and  irregularity  of  function,  as  the  woman  is  often  doomed 
to  experience.  There  is  an  original  difference  of  constitution 
which  makes  it  clear,  that  men  must  always  have  more  physical 
strength  than  women,  but  that  is  surely  no  reason  Avhy  a  course 
of  traming  and  a  set  of  habits  should  be  kept  up  (happily,  they 
are  diminishing)  which  seem  to  be  a  direct  contrivance  for  aggra- 
vating her  comparative  feebleness,  helplessness,  and  dependence. 
Some  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  were  extracted  from  a 
medical  work  in  our  number  for  August,  16)31,  p.  540.  If  we 
do  not  allow  women  to  be  politicians,  we  might  surely  allow  them 
to  be  women,  and  to  attain,  by  freedom  from  undue  toil,  from  most 
pernicious  indolence,  and  from  absurd  training,  taste,  and  fashion, 
the  full  perfection  of  their  physical  nature. 

Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  education  should  either  direct 
female  intellect  to  comparatively  trifling  objects,  or  impart  to  it 
only  superficial  attainments.  We  see  no  reason  why  accomplish- 
ment should  be  the  aim,  and  solid  knowledge  the  accident. 
Anatomists  say,  that  woman's  brain  is,  on  the  average,  lighter 
than  that  of  men ;  it  may  be  so,  but  a  head  as  heavy  as  an  ele- 
phant's may  only  be  a  lump  of  leaden  ignorance.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  lightest  ladies'  brain  might  be  educated  to  a 
degree  of  mental  energy  and  acquirement  far  beyond  that  of  the 
heavy  men  who  often  occupy  our  courts  and  senates,  assuming 
wisdom  on  the  score  of  specific  gravity.  The  once  fashionable 
argument  against  educating  the  poor  is  still,  perhaps,  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  better  education  of  women.  '  It  will  raise 
them  above  their  station ;'  and  the  reply  is  the  same — '  All  the 
better.'  As  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  population  shamed 
the  aristocracy,  so  might  that  of  the  women  shame  the  men,  into 
something  like  intellectual  progress. 

There  is  no  more  probability  that  thinking  and  well-informed 
women  would  neglect  domestic  duties,  than  there  is  that  an  entire 
population,  being  well  instructed,  would  leave  the  ground  untitled, 
the  fruits  ungathered,  and  all  the  raw  material  of  clothing  un- 
manufactured. The  real  probability  is  that  the  political  economy 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  househpld  economy  in  the  other,  by  being 
the  better  understood  would  be  the  better  practised.  Mind  sheds 
its  influence  on  every  department,  and,  if  more  generally  culti- 
vated in  woman,  Avould  render  her  aid  to  man  tenfold  more  effi- 
cient, and  her  companionship  tenfold  more  pleasurable. 

The  great  evil  is,  that,  while  men  are  educated  for  various  pro- 
fessions and  occupations,  which   require   some   intelligence  for 
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success  in  them,  women  are  only  educated  to  get  married.  That 
is  the  Last  chapter  of  the  romance  of  their  lives :  there  end  the 
cares  of  the  parent,  the  responsibilities  of  the  governess,  the 
exertions  of  the  heroine,  and  the  interest  of  the  spectator.  Their 
thoughts,  acquirements,  manners,  (we  speak  of  the  general i I y,) 
have  all  this  aim,  or  they  are  utterly  aimless.  Occupation,  which 
is  a  man's  object  in  existence,  and  the  preparation  for  which 
developes  his  faculties,  so  far  as  they  are  developed,  is  only  the 
dernier  ressort  of  woman.  Hence  an  imperfect  character,  factitious 
manners,  and  a  false  morality.  We  understand  not  why  one-half 
of  the  community  should  have  no  other  destiny  than  irremediable 
dependence  upon  the  other  half;  as  long  as  women  have  nothing 
in  the  world  to  look  to  but  marriage,  they  cannot  become  qualified, 
in  the  best  manner,  for  a  married  life ;  so  long  as  the  modes  in 
which  property  is  inherited,  acquired,  and  distributed,  leave  them 
in  utter  dependence,  they  can  never,  in  that  institution,  treat  or  be 
treated  as  independent  parties,  making  a  fair  and  equal  contract 
for  mutual  benefit.  Under  the  present  order  of  things,  a  lai^ge 
proportion  of  them  must  remain  as  they  are,  fools  to  be  cajoled, 
toys  to  be  sported  with,  slaves  to  be  commanded,  and  in  ignorant 
pride  that  they  are  so,  boasting  that  they  know  nothing,  and  care 
nothing,  of  matters  which  it  behoves  every  rational  being  to  have 
some  acquaintance  with,  and  about  which  every  rational  being 
should  feel  deeply  interested.  Meanwhile  purer  and  loftier  spirits 
will  brood  over  the  destiny  which  they  cannot  change,  and  which 
only  the  slow  revolution  of  opinions,  laws,  and  habits  can  improve, 
till  something  of  bitterness  will  blend  with  their  benevolence;  they 
will  be  impatient  of  having  lived  before  their  time ;  and,  in  the 
indignant  contemplation  of  petty  despotism  and  slavery,  be  some- 
times apt  to  forget  that  both  are  sacrificing  to  their  common 
ignorance,  errors,  and  prejudices,  a  large  portion  of  what  might 
be  their  common  happiness. 

Now,  as  we  before  remarked,  it  does  seem  to  us  an  egregious 
political  anomaly  that  woman  should  be  capable  of  inheriting  the 
highest  dignity,  and  filling  the  most  important  office  known  to 
this  mighty  empire,  and  yet  be  disqualified  by  her  sex  alone, 
notwithstanding  her  ample  possession  of  every  other  requisite 
which  the  law  demands,  from  discharging  the  humblest,  simplest, 
and  most  elementary  duty  of  civil  life,  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise.  But  we  do  not  attach  any  particular  importance  to 
the  continuance  or  the  cessation  of  this  apparent  absurdity.  It  is 
only  one  form  of  a  far  deeper  and  more  extensive  social  anomaly. 
The  condition  of  woman  is  full  of  incongruities.  A  description 
of  it  would  be  a  tissue  of  antitheses  ;  of  which  the  last  and  worst 
would  be,  that  the  sex  would  not  fail  to  sacrifice  the  individual 
woman  who  should  devote  herself  to  its  amelioration.  Subordinate 
and  helpless  as  they  are,  what  might  not  women  do  for  themselves 
and  for  mankind,  could  their  spirit  but  be  roused  for  the  task  ? 
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How  easily  might  they  purify  taste,  and  reform  manners,  and 
elevate  morals,  and  by  their  influence  bend  institutions  in  the 
most  beneficent  direction  !  How  easily  might  they  imbue  chil- 
dren's minds  with  those  pure  feelings,  just  principles,  and  noble 
purposes,  which  would  ensure  a  rising  generation  worthy  of  the 
country  whose  patriots  and  poets,  philosophers  and  philanthropists, 
have  yet  *  the  start  of  the  majestic  world.'  How  easily  might  they 
help  foni\'ard  those  social  changes  and  improvements  for  which  na- 
tions are  ripening,  which  are  only  obstructed  by  brute  force  and  blind 
prejudice,  and  which  must  issue  in  armngements  in  which  their 
own  interest  is  perhaps  the  deepest ;  diffusing  more  impartially, 
equally,  and  universally  than  heretofore,  all  the  good  which  can 
be  conferred  by  political  right,  and  the  means  of  knowledge  and 
enjoyment  I  To  do  all  this,  by  means  direct  and  indirect,  by  the 
interest  they  feel,  the  influence  they  exert,  and  the  energy  they 
inspire  in  man's  exertions,  as  well  as  by  their  own  efforts,  is  their 
business  in  the  world.  We  blame  them  not  for  not  having  hitherto 
fulfilled  it  as  they  ought;  man  has  placed  them  in  degrading 
circumstances,  and  through  tbcm  the  degradation  has  recoiled 
upon  himself.  In  his  disgust  at  female  pretension,  (not  a  jot 
worse  than  male  pretension  ;  and  either,  only  disgusting  because 
unfounded,)  he  has  crippled  female  intellect,  and  thereby  enfeebled 
his  own.  In  training  a  dependent,  he  has  lost  a  companion.  In 
the  passing  admiration  of  superficial  accomplishment,  he  has  fore- 
gone the  permanent  advantage  of  solid  attainment.  As  aristocracy 
has  legislated  for  him,  so  has  he  for  woman, — both  the  worse  for 
success  in  what  they  deemed  the  pursuit  of  their  peculiar  interests. 
In  claiming  science,  politics,  philosophy,  and  all  the  higher  regions 
of  thought  for  himself,  and  warning  off  intrusion  by  placarding 
them  with  the  word  unfeminine,  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the 
best  sympathy,  the  most  efficient  aid,  the  mightiest  stimulus, 
and  the  noblest  reward  of  his  own  most  honourable  toils.  All  this 
is  very  foolish  and  inconsistent ;  but  legislation  and  society  are 
full  of  anomalies. 


CKITICAL  NOTICES. 

On  the  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures,  by  Charles  Bab- 
bage,  Esq.  A.M.     London,  Knight. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  true  philosopher,  and  belongs  to  the  shelf  on 
which  stand  Mr.  Bailey's  Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publication 
of  Opinions,  and  Dr.  Herschell's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  It  is  so  rich  in  sound  principles  and  curious  details,  that 
we  can  scarcely  select  from  it,  each  portion  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  other  portion  which  there  is  also  good  reason  for  extracting.  We 
transcribe  the  Introduction  as  presenting  the  best  general  view  of  the 
work  that  we  can  offer  to  our  readers. 
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'  The  object  of  the  present  vohimc  is  to  point  ont  the  eflTecls  and  the 
advantages  which  arise  from  the  use  of  tools  and  machines  ;  to  en* 
deavour  to  trace  both  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  applying 
machinery  to  supersede  the  skill  and  power  of  the  human  arm. 

*  A  view  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  subject,  will,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, occupy  our  attention,  and  to  this  the  first  section  of  the  work 
will  be  devoted.  The  first  chapter  of  the  section  will  contain  some 
remarks  on  the  general  sources  from  whence  the  advantages  of  ma- 
chinery arc  derived,  and  the  succeeding  nine  chapters  will  contain  a 
detailed  examination  of  principles  of  a  less  general  character.  The 
eleventh  chapter  contains  numerous  sub-divisions,  and  is  important 
from  the  extensive  classification  it  affords  of  the  art  in  which  copying  is 
so  largely  employed.  The  twelfth  chapter,  which  completes  the  first 
section,  contains  a  few  suggestions  for  the  assistance  of  those  who 
propose  visiting  manufactories. 

*The  second  section,  after  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  difference 
between  making  and  manufacturing,  will  contain,  in  the  succeeding 
chapters,  a  discnssion  of  many  of  the  questions  which  relate  to  the 
political  economy  of  the  subject.  It  was  found  that  the  domestic  ar- 
rangement, or  interior  economy  of  factories  was  so  interwoven  with 
the  more  general  questions,  that  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  separate 
the  two  subjects.  The  concluding  chapter  of  this  section,  and  of  the 
work  itself,  relates  to  the  future  prospects  of  manufactures,  as  arising 
from  the  application  of  science.* — p.  I,  2. 

The  author  observes  that  '  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from 
machinery  and  manufactures  seem  to  arise  principally  from  three 
sources :  The  addition  which  they  make  to  human  power—the  economy 
they  produce  of  human  time — the  conversion  of  tubstancea  apparently 
ammon  and  voorthlen  into  valuable  product*.* — p.  6. 

The  first  is  shown  by  the  various  modes  of  moving  a  block  of  squared 
stone,  in  the  quarry,  of  1080  pounds  weight,  as  ascertained  by  actual 
experiment.  To  drag  it  along  the  roughly  chiselled  floor  required  a 
force  equal  to  758  pounds ;  over  a  floor  of  wooden  planks,  652  pounds ; 
on  a  platform  of  wood  over  a  floor  of  planks,  606  pounds  ;  by  soaping 
the  two  wooden  surfaces  it  only  needed  a  force  of  182  pounds  ;  upon  rol- 
lers of  three  inches  diameter  it  was  moved  by  a  force  of  34  pounds,  on 
the  floor  of  the  quarry ;  and  by  one  of  28  pounds  over  the  floor  of 
planks;  and  when  mounted  on  a  platform,  with  the  rollers  between  that 
and  the  plank  floor,  a  force  of  22  pounds  sufficed.  Thus  with  each 
contrivance  there  is  a  .saving  of  power,  and  the  force  required  is  reduced 
from  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  stone  to  be  moved,  down  to  one- 
fiftieth. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  economizing  of  time:— 

*  In  dividing  the  knotted  root  of  a  tree  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  how 
very  different  will  be  the  time  consumed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
tool  made  use  of!  The  hatchet  or  the  adze  will  divide  it  into  small 
parts,  but  will  consume  a  large  portion  of  the  workman's  time.  The 
saw  will  answer  the  same  purpose  more  eflectually  and  more  quickly. 
This  in  its  turn  is  superseded  by  the  wedge,  which  rends  it  in  a  still 
shbrter  time.  If  the  circumstances  are  favourable,  and  the  workman 
skilful,  the  time  and  expense  may  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  use  of 
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a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder  exploded  in  holes  judiciously  placed  in 
the  block.'— p.  18. 

Improvements  in  machinery  not  only  economize  the  force  applied, 
and  the  time  occupied,  but  the  materials  employed,  in  a  surprising 
manner.  This  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  elFect  of  the  improve- 
ments in  printing  presses — vide  chap.  9. 

Chap.  II.  on  Copying,  contains  much  very  curious  matter,  and  one 
suggestion  which  we  would  hope  may  not  be  neglected. 

•  There  is  one  application  of  lithographic  printing  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  received  sufficient  attention,  and  perhaps  farther  ex- 
periments are  necessary  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is  the  re-printing 
of  works  which  have  first  arrived  from  other  countries.  A  few  years 
ago  one  of  the  Paris  newspapers  was  reprinted  at  Brussels  as  soon  as 
it  arrived,  by  means  of  lithography.  Whilst  the  ink  is  yet  fresh  this 
may  be  easily  accomplished :  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  one  copy  of 
the  newspaper  on  a  lithographic  stone,  and  by  means  of  great  pressure 
applied  to  it  in  a  rolling  press,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  printing  ink 
will  be  transferred  to  the  other  stone.  By  similar  means  the  other 
side  of  the  newspaper  may  be  copied  on  another  stone,  and  these  stones 
will  then  furnish  impressions  in  the  usual  way.  If  printing  from  stone 
could  be  reduced  to  the  same  price  per  thousand  as  that  from  moveable 
types,  this  process  might  be  adopted  with  great  advantage  for  the 
supply  of  works  for  the  use  of  distant  countries  possessing  the  same 
language.  For  a  single  copy  of  the  work  might  be  printed  off  with 
transfer  ink,  which  is  better  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  and  thus  an 
English  work,  for  example,  might  be  published  in  America  from  stone, 
whilst  the  original,  printed  from  moveable  types,  made  its  appearance 
on  the  same  day  in  England. 

'  It  is  much  to  be  wished  thai  such  a  method  were  applicable  to  the 
reprinting  of  fac-similes  of  old  and  scarce  books.  This,  however, 
would  require  the  sacrifice  of  two  copies,  since  a  leaf  must  be  destroyed 
for  each  page.  Such  a  method  of  reproducing  a  small  impression  of  any 
old  work  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  mathematical  tables,  the  setting 
up  of  which  in  type  is  always  expensive  and  liable  to  error:  but  how 
long  the  ink  will  retain  its  power  of  being  transferred  to  stone  from 
paper  on  which  it  has  been  printed,  must  be  determined  by  experiment. 
The  destruction  of  the  greasy  or  oily  portion  of  the  ink  in  the  character 
of  old  books  .seems  to  present  the  greatest  impediment;  if  one  con- 
stituent only  of  the  ink  were  removed  by  time,  it  might  perhaps  be 
hoped  that  chemical  means  would  ultimately  be  discovered  for  restoring 
it:  but,  if  this  be  unsuccessful,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  discover 
some  substance  having  a  strong  afRnity  for  the  carbon  of  the  ink  which 
remains  on  the  paper,  and  very  little  for  the  paper  itself.' — pp.  58,  59,  60. 
Chapter  XII.  contains  a  list  of  inquiries  to  be  made  on  visiting  manu- 
facturing establishments.  It  is  a  good  lesson  in  the  art  of  asking 
questions,  for  want  of  proficiency  in  which  much  knowledge  is  often 
missed. 

The  four  chapters  which  relate  to  the  elements  of  price  well  deserve 
to  be  studied.  Those  which  follow,  on  the  Division  of  Labour,  are 
admirable.  To  the  common  views  of  its  utility,  Mr.  Babbage  adds  the 
following  important  principle : — 
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.  *  That  the  master-manufacturer  by  dividing  the  work  to  be  executed 
into  ditferent  processes,  each  requiring  diflereot  degrees  of  skill  and 
force,  can  purchase  [exactly]  that  precise  quantity  of  both  which  is 
necessary  for  each  process  ;  whereas,  if  the  whole  work  were  executed 
by  one  workman,  that  person  must  possess  sufficient  skill  to  perform 
the  most  difficult,  and  sufficient  strength  to  execute  the  most  laborious 
of  the  operations  into  which  the  art  is  divided.* — p.  137. 

We  should  have  liked  more  illustration  of  the  *  Division  of  Mental 
Labour;'  though  the  instance  given  is  a  very  striking  one. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  volume  we  have  the  application  of  sound 
philosophy,  original  thought,  and  extensive  observation,  to  such  sub- 
jects as  the  causes  and  consequences  of  large  factories;  combinations, 
both  of  masters  and  men ;  the  eflTect  of  taxation  on  manufactures ;  the 
exportation  of  machinery;  and  the  future  prospects  of  manufactures 
as  connected  with  science.  Each  topic  would  require  along  article  for 
us  to  do  justice  to  the  author's  views. 

In  Cluipter  XXIX.,  there  is  an  expose  of  the  combination  which  has 
the  lust  three  years  been  established  by  the  large  bookselling  houses, 
and  forced  by  them  upon  the  trade  in  general.  He  proposes  to  break 
it  up  by  an  association  of  authors.  We  doubt  whether  that  expedient 
would  succeed. 

*  On  the  Manchester  rail-road,  above  half  a  million  of  persons  travel 
annually ;  and  supposing  each  person  to  save  only  one  hour  in  the 
time  of  transit  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  a  saving  of  500,000 
hours,  or  of  fifty  working-days  of  ten  hours  each,  is  effected.  Novr 
this  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  to  the  actual  power  of  the  country  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  men,  without  increasing  the  quantity  of 
food  consumed  ;  and  it  should  also  be  remarked,  that  the  time  of  the 
class  of  men  thus  supplied,  is  far  more  valuable  than  that  of  mere  la- 
bourers.'— p.  306. 

Now,  such  a  rail-road  as  this  for  the  stirring  intellect  is  Mr.  Bab- 
bage's  book.  Only  far  better,  for  it  branches  off  in  many  directions, 
and  swiftly,  yet  pleasantly,  conveys  the  mind  into  distant  regions  of 
useful  thought,  discovery,  and  exertion.  It  saves  us  much  '  in  the 
time  of  transit,'  and  especially  does  it  bring  near  the  often  remote  and 
hostile  domains  of  theory  and  practice.  May  there  be  many  travellers, 
and  all  feel  the  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  able  and  enterprising  engineer  ! 

The  Mysticism  of  Plato,  or  Sincerity  rested  upon  Reality. 
Hunter.   1832. 

No  truly  great  or  fine  mind  was  ever  yet  utterly  lost  to  the  world  ; — 
nay  more, — no  mind  containing  within  itself  the  capacity  for  any  kind 
of  greatness,  has  ever  been  so  far  the  slave  of  circumstances  as  to  be 
completely  smothered  by  them  ;  force  of  any  kind,  mental  or  physical, 
must  expend  itself,  otherwise  it  is  not  force,  but  weakness.  And  thus 
it  has  always  happened,  that  when  there  has  been  no  place  found  for 
its  evident  and  external  operation,  it  has  yet,  by  turning  inwards  its 
mental  vision,  found  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  in  exploring  the 
recesses  of  its  own  nature,  its  origin,  and  its  hopes.  To  trace,  through 
generation  af\er  generation,  and  age  after  age,  the  superstructure  raised 
by  time  upon  one  such  mental  substratum,  might  be  the  study  of  a  life  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  expectation  of  finding  some  steps  hewn  towards  the 
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attainment  of  this  extended  view,  that  we  enj^erly  took  up  the  *  Mysticism 
of  Plato.'  But  to  those,  who,  attracted  by  the  volume  contained  in 
this  title,  look  to  find  some,  if  it  were  only  the  small  coin,  oF  the 
riches  of  imagination,  or  the  treasures  of  heart- wisdom,  it  will  prove  a 
disappointment.  Such  is  not  here.  We  find  ourselves  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  scholastic  criticism,  couched,  it  is  true,  in  most  nervous  and 
eloquent  sentences,  on  the  old  subject  of  the  \oyov.  The  body  of  Plato 
is  there,  but,  alas!  the  soul  is  afar  off 

Yet  this  criticism  has  its  use  in  these  days  of  dogmatical  controversy, 
and  rarely  is  it  touched  in  so  philosophical  a  spirit.  The  author  shows 
•that  orthodoxy  was  borrowed  from  Platonism  ;  yet,  that  in  transfer- 
ring the  idea,  as  well  ns  the  word,  what  was  abstract  in  Platonism  was 
made  personal  in  orthodoxy ;  what  was  mystical  was  made  real ;  and, 
Jn  one  word,  a  Platonic  mysticism  was  converted  into  an  orthodox 
reality.'  (p.  34.)  In  the  comprehensive  spirit  of  his  master's  doctrine, 
'the  founder  of  an  universal  religion,  that  is,  of  a  religion  which  was 
to  supersede  all  other  religions,  and  into  which  every  other  religion  was 
to  be  absorbed,  as  rivers  flow  into  the  sea,'  the  evangelist  identified 
him  with  the  Platonic  X0709,  and  it  was  only  in  after  times  that  the 
word  was  personified,  and  the  mystic  doctrine  literalized,  and  vul- 
garized, misrepresenting  alike  the  apostle  and  the  philosopher,  and 
ftibricating  from  the  language  of  metaphysical  truth,  common  to  them 
both,  a  preposterous  creed,  to  be  enforced  by  persecution. 

The  name  of  Plato  made  us  expect  more  and  other  matter.  Doubtless 
at  this  time  but  a  faint  semblance  can  be  had  of  that  unfathomable  and 
majestic  mind,  and  that  little  only  to  be  grasped  by  those  who  have  an 
ardent  love  and  search  after  that  truth  and  beauty  which  is  immutable, 
and  of  which,  were  there  the  desire  for  it,  some  portion  might  be  seen 
by  all,  as  it  rests  not  in  things,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  searcher.  Still, 
for  this  work,  if  he  did  no  more,  the  author  must  rank  high  among 
those  who  have  done  good  in  their  generation ;  with  an  ardent,  yet 
acute  and  calm  intellect,  he  has  boldly  stepped  over  the  little  mud 
entrenchments,  and  innumerable  hillocks  which  are  error's  favourite 
abiding  places  ;  and  though  he  has  not  passed  on  to  the  high  mountains, 
yet  his  is  not  the  mind  to  be  discouraged  that  still  higher  and  higher 
the  bright  peaks  arise  beyond  him,  nor  because  that  the  distance  is  to 
our  sight  lost  in  clouds  ;  he  will  go  on  his  way  rejoicing  in  each  inch 
of  ground  gained  to  the  good  cause  ;  and  with  heart  and  soul  we  say, 
God  speed  him.  Will  the  realist  smile,  and  the  cold-hearted  scoff? 
Surely, — for  is  not  the  power  of  each  being  to  approach  the  source  of 
all  good,  limited  by  the  imperfections  of  its  own  character?  So  it 
was  from  the  beginning,  and  ever  will  be.  But  if  when  the  fulness  of 
time  shall  have  come,  and  the  mists  shall  have  cleared,  and  the  sun 
shine  out  fully,  better  spirits  shall  predominate,  then  will  they  bow 
their  hearts  to  the  few,  who,  through  doubt  and  thick  darkness,  kept 
alive  a  hopeful  faith  in  higher  things. 


A   Ramble  of  Six   Thousand  Miles  through   the  United   Stales  of 

America.      By  S.  A.  FerraH,  Esq.      London,  1832. 
Very  lively,  graphic,  clever  sketches.     They  bear  obvious  marks  of 
correctness,  and  are  alike  full  of  entertainment  and  of  wisdom.    There 
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is  a  truthful  vigour  in  this  work  which  demnlishes  at  once  all  the  npe^ 
culalions  and  misrepresentations  of  the  Halls  and  Trollopes.  Th« 
author  has  g^iven  the  hest  account  of  that  extraordinary  woman,  Francis 
Wright,  which  we  have  met  wilh.  Vide  Chapter  1,  7,  11.  There  is 
also  some  curious  statement  about  New  Harmony  and  Mr.  Owen's 
doings  there.  The  Backwood  and  native  Indian  pictures  are  capitaL 
But  the  remarks  on  American  society,  manner?,  and  institutions,  are 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book,  and  very  valuable  they  are. 
The  influence  of  having  (by  the  elective  franchise)  a  share  in  making 
the  laws  on  the  habit  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  is  illustrated  by  some 
very  striking  anecdotes.  The  effect,  and  the  present  necessity  of  the 
ballot  is  alst)  shown  by  facts  which  indicate  that, '  were  it  not  for  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  ballot,  the  Americans  would  be  fully  as  cor- 
rupt, and  would  exercise  the  franchise  as  little  in  accordance  with  the 
public  interest,  as  the  English  and  Irish  who  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
corporate  towns. '-^(p.  226.)  Its  abolition  would,  if  so,  soon  rob  them 
of  the  happy  peculiarity  which  he  afterwards  describes, — (p.  229.)  viz., 
that  the  grades  of  American  society  want  two  which  exist  in  England, 
'  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes.'  It  would  soon  cease  to  be  the 
fact,  that  *  the  only  class  who  live  on  the  labour  of  others,  and  without 
their  own  personal  exertions,  are  the  planters  in  the  south.' 

Of  the  legal  provision  indicated  in  (he  following  quotation  we  were 
not  aware :  '  I  here  (at  Marion  in  Ohio)  saw  gazetted  three  divorce*, 
all  of  which  had  been  granted  on  the  applications  of  the  wives.  One, 
on  the  ground  of  the  husband's  absenting  himself  for  one  year: 
another,  on  account  of  a  blow  having  been  given :  and  a  third,  for 
general  neglect.  There  are  few  instances  of  a  woman's  being  refused 
a  divorce  in  the  we.stcrn  country,  as  distlike  is  very  generally,  and  very 
rationally,  Hup|)osed  to  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for  granting  the 
ladies  their  freedom.' — p.  55. 

Op|)osite  the  title-page  we  have  an  engraved  fac-simile  of  the  Lead- 
ing  Article  in  Uie  Cherokee  Phoenix,  of  July  31,  1830;  and  the 
work  contains  some  indignant  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  the 
American  government  towards  that  and  other  Indian  tribes  which  had 
made  some  progress  towards  a  state  of  civilization. 


The  History  of  Charlemagne.     By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.     8vo. 
Longman,  1832. 

This  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  works,  *  illustrating  the 
History  of  France  by  the  Lives  of  her  Great  Men.'  The  biographies 
will  be  connected  by  historical  dissertations  on  the  intervening  periods. 
Judging  by  the  present  volume,  which  indicates  great  industry  and 
competent  talent,  we  augur  well  of  the  scries.  Such  a  plan  of  writing 
history  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  must  attract  many  readers  who 
would  shrink  from  its  study  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  pre- 
sented. 


Letters  for  the  Press ;    on  the  Feelings,  Passions,  Manners,  and  Pur- 
suits of  Men.     By  the  late  Francis  Roscommon,  Esq.     1832. 
Every  book  suits  somebody;  and  this  book  will  suit  those  respectable 
persons  who  like  something  '  good '  to  read  j  something  which  may  be 
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begun  or  discontinued  at  almost  any  page  ;  which  is  always  sensible, 
and  never  startling ;  where  truths  come  like  pot-luck  acquaintances, 
with  their  '  old  familiar  faces'  and  in  their  old  familiar  clothes  too, 
disturbing  nobody  by  their  egress  or  regress,  and  contradicting  nobody 
while  they  stay.  It  is  esjMjcially  adapted  for  being  read  aloud  to  a 
circle  of  ladies  round  a  work-table,  and  we  recommend  it  for  that  pur- 
pose to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 


The  Reformer.     By  the  Author  of  Massenburg.     3  vols.     London, 

Wilson. 

We  do  not  know  who  the  Author  of  Massenburg  is,  unless  it  be 
Balaam  the  Soothsayer  of  Balak,  who  blessed  when  lie  meant  to  curse. 
Intending  to  magnify  the  aristocracy  and  malign  reformers,  the  writer, 
who  is  evidently  clever,  has  yet  let  in  so  much  of  reality  as  not  to 
enthral  our  sympathies  to  his  design.     So  be  it  ever  with  all  Balaams. 


Advice  to  Emigrants.     By  Thomas  Dyke,  Junior.      Simpkin  and 

Marshall. 

HirUs  on  Emigration  to  Upper  Canada.     By  Martin  Doyle.     Second 

Edition.     Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  in  the  first  of  these  little 
books,  relative  to  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the 
United  States,  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Swan 
River,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  emigrant,  in  intention,  will 
do  well  to  consult  it.  The  obvious  bias  of  the  compiler  against  the 
United  States  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
reader  from  being  misled  by  it,  and  consequently  having  recourse  to 
some  more  '  impartial  guide'  in  reference  to  that  country. 

The  second  is  by  a  very  superior  hand,  and  is  worthy  of  the  honour- 
able celebrity  which  the  name  of  Martin  Doyle  has  acquired,  especially 
in  Ireland.  His  style  is  as  good  as  that  of  Cobbett,  and  his  informa- 
tion is  practical  and  complete.  Several  original  letters  from  settlers 
in  Canada  are  appended. 


The  Conversational  Method  of  Teaching  Languages ;  or,  the  Systems 
of  Hamilton  and  Jacotot  Improved.  By  S.  B.  P.  Q.  London : 
Souter,  1832. 
The  chief  improvement  on  the  plans  named  in  the  title  is,  that  the 
translations  employed  are  not  only  strictly  literal,  but  in  the  order  of  the 
foreign  text.  By  such  means  the  mind  of  the  pupil  may  undoubtedly 
be  more  speedily  familiarized  with  the  idioms  of  the  language  he  is 
learning.  He  employs  its  conventional  arrangement  of  words.  The 
obvious  risk  to  his  English  style  is  guarded  against  by  first  teaching  in 
the  maternal  language  what  the  pupil  has  to  acquire  in  a  foreign.  The 
author  has  published  '  Elisabeth,  ou  les  Exiles  de  Sib6rie'  arranged  for 
this  method. 


MONTHLY    REPOSITORY. 

NEW  SERIES,  No.  LXX. 
OCTOBER,  1832. 


ON  GENIUS. 

Adilrened  to  the  Author  of  an  Article,  entitled  "  Some  Consideration!  reipectiog 
the  ComparatiTe  Influence  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  on  the  Dewlopment 
of  Genius;"  and  of  its  continuation,  headed,  "  Ou  the  Intellectual  Influences  of 
Christianity." 

Sir,— You  have  turned  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  readers  of 
the  Monthly  Repository^  to  a  question,  with  which,  if  we  well 
consider  its  significance,  none  of  the  controversies  which  fill  the 

E resent  age  with  flame  and  fury  is  comparable  in  interest.  You 
ave  shown  that,  without  iieing  indifferent  to  politics,  you  can 
see  a  deeper  problem  in  the  existing  as[)ect  of  human  affairs,  than 
the  adjustment  of  a  ten-pound  franchise  ;  and  that  with  no  incli- 
nation to  undervalue  the  intellect  of  these  "  latter  days,"  you  do 
not  write  it  down  transccndnnt  because  steam-carriages  can  run 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour  on  an  iron  railway ;  because  little 
children  are  taught  to  march  round  a  room  an<l  sing  psalms,  or 
because  mechanics  can  read  the  Penny  Mayazine.  You  do  not 
look  upon  man  as  having  attained  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
when  he  attains  the  perfection  of  a  wheel's  or  a  pulley's  nature, 
to  go  well  as  a  part  of  some  vast  machine,  being  m  himself 
nothing.  You  do  not  esteem  the  higher  endowments  of  the 
intellect  and  heart  to  be  given  by  God,  or  valuable  to  man,  chiefly 
as  means  to  his  obtaining,  first,  bread  ;  next,  beef  to  his  bread  ; 
and,  as  the  last  felicitous  consummation,  wine  and  fine  linen. 
Rather,  you  seem  to  consider  the  wants  which  point  to  these 
bodily  necessaries  or  indulgences,  as  having  for  their  chief  use  that 
they  call  into  existence  and  into  exercise  those  loftier  qualities. 
You  judge  of  man,  not  by  what  he  does,  but  by  what  he  is.  For, 
though  man  is  formed  for  action,  and  is  of  no  worth  further  than 
by  virtue  of  the  work  which  he  does;  yet  (as  has  been  often  said, 
by  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  our  time)  the  works  which  most 
of  us  are  appointed  to  do  on  this  earth  are  in  themselves  little 
better  than  trivial  and  contemptible :  the  sole  thing  which  is 
indeed  valuable  in  them,  is  the  sjnrit  in  which  they  are  done. 
Nor  is  this  mere  mysticism ;  the  most  absolute  utilitarianism  must 
No.  70.  3  A 
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come  to  the  same  conclusion.  If  life  were  aught  but  a  struggle 
to  overcome  difficulties;  if  the  multifarious  labours  of  the  durum 
genus  hominum  were  performed  for  us  by  supernatural  agency,  and 
there  were  no  demand  for  either  wisdom  or  virtue,  but  barely  for 
stretching  out  our  hands  and  enjoying,  small  would  be  our  enjoy- 
ment, for  there  would  be  nothing  which  man  could  any  longer 
prize  in  man.  Even  men  of  pleasure  know  that  the  means  are  often 
more  than  the  end :  the  delight  of  fox-hunting  does  not  consist 
in  catching  a  fox.  Whether,  according  to  the  ethical  theory  we 
adopt,  wisdom  and  virtue  be  precious  in  themselves,  or  there  be 
nothing  precious  save  happiness,  it  matters  little ;  while  we  know 
that  where  these  higher  endowments  are  not,  happiness  can 
never  be,  even  although  the  purposes  for  which  they  might  seem 
to  have  been  given,  could,  through  any  mechanical  contrivance, 
be  accomplished  without  them* 

To  one  who  believes  these^truthg)  and  has  obtained  thus  much 
of  insight  into  what  the  wrRer  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded 
would  call  "  the  significance  of  man's  life,"  it  was  r  fitting 
inquiry  what  are  really  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  this  age; 
whether  our  mental  light — let  us  account  for  the  fact  as  we 
may — has  not  lost  in  intensity,  at  least  a  part  of  what  it  has 
gained  in  diffusion ;  whether  our  "  march  of  intellect"  be  not 
rather  a  march  towards  doing  without  intellect,  and  supplying  our 
deficiency  of  giants  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  constantly  increasing 
multitude  of  dwarfs.  Such,  too,  is  actually  the  problem  which 
you  have  proposed.  Suffer,  then,  one  who  has  also  much  medi- 
tated thereon,  to  represent  to  you  in  what  points  he  considers 
you  to  have  failed  in  completely  solving,  and  even  in  adequately 
conceiving  the  question. 

Have  you  not  misplaced  the  gist  of  the  inquiry,  and  confined 
the  discussion  within  too  narrow  bounds,  by  countenancing  the 
opinion  which  limits  the  province  of  genius  to  the  discovery  of 
truths  never  before  known,  or  the  formation  of  combinations 
never  before  imagined  ?  Is  not  this  confounding  the  mere 
accidents  of  Genius  with  its  essentials,  and  determining  the  order 
of  precedence  among  minds,  not  by  their  powers,  but  by  their 
opportunities  and  chances?  Is  genius  any  distinct  faculty P  Is  it 
not  rather  the  very  faculty  of  thought  itself?  And  is  not  the  act 
of  knoiving  anything  npt  directly  within  the  cognizance  of  our 
senses  (provided  we  really  know  jt,  and  do  not  take  it  upon 
trust),  as  truly  an  exertion  of  genius,  though  of  a  less  degree  of 
genius,  as  if  the  thing  had  never  been  known  by  any  one  else? 

Philosophic  genius  is  said  to  be  the  discovery  of  new  truth. 
But  what  is  new  truth  ?  That  which  has  been  known  a  thousand 
years  may  be  new  truth  to  you  or  me.  There  are  born  into  the 
world  every  day  several  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  to 
whom  all  truth  whatever  is  new  truth.  What  is  it  to  him  who 
was  born  yesterday,  that  somebody  who  was  born  fifty  years  ago 
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knew  gomething  ?  The  question  is,  how  he  is  to  know  it.  There 
is  one  way ;  and  nobody  has  ever  hit  upon  more  than  one — by 
discavery. 

There  is  a  language  very  generally  current  in  the  world,  which 
implies  that  knowledge  can  be  vicar iouM  ;  that  when  a  truth  has 
become  known  to  any  one,  all  who  follow  have  nothing  to  do  but 
passively  to  receive  it;  as  if  one  man,  by  reading  or  listening, 
could  transport  another  man's  knowledge  ready  manufactured 
into  his  own  skull.  As  well  might  he  try  the  experiment  upon 
another  man's  eyesight.  Those  who  have  no  eyesight  of  their 
own,  or  who  are  so  placed  that  they  cannot  conveniently  use  it, 
roust  believe  upon  trust;  th«y  cannot  know.'  A  man  who  knows 
may  tell  me  what  he  knows,  as  far  as  words  go,  and  I  may  learn 
to  pnrrot  it  after  him ;  but  if  I  would  knoto  it,  I  must  place  my 
mind  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  has  placed  his ;  I  must  make 
the  thought  my  own  thought ;  1  must  verify  the  fact  by  my  own 
observation,  or  by  interrogating  my  own  consciousness. 

The  exceptions  and  qualiAcations  with  which  this  doctrine 
must  be  taken,  and  which  are  more  apparent  than  real,  will 
readily  present  themselves.  For  example,  it  will  suggest  itself  at 
once  that  the  truth  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  is  general  truth. 
To  know  an  individual  fact  may  be  no  exercise  of  mind  at  all ; 
merely  an  exercise  of  the  senses.  The  sole  exercise  of  mind 
may  have  been  in  bringing  the  fact  sufficiently  close  for  the 
senses  to  jud^re  of  it ;  and  that  merit  may  l>e  peculiar  to  the  first 
discoverer:  there  may  be  talent  in  finding  where  the  thief  is  hid, 
but  none  at  all  in  being  able  to  see  him  when  found.  The  same 
observation  applies  in  a  less  degree  to  Home  general  truths.  To 
know  a  general  truth  is,  indeed,  always  an  o|)eration  of  the  mind: 
but  some  physical  truths  may  be  brought  to  the  test  of  sensation 
by  an  experiment  so  simple,  and  the  conclusiveness  of  which  is 
so  immediately  apparent,  that  the  trifling  degree  of  mental  |)Ower 
implied  in  drawing  the  proper  inference  from  it,  is  altogether 
eclipsed  by  the  ingenuity  which  contrived  the  experiment,  and 
the  sagacious  forecast  of  an  undiscovered  truth  which  set  that 
ingenuity  to  work  :  qualities,  the  place  of  which  may  now  be 
supplied  by  mere  imitation.  

So,  agam,  in  a  case  of  mere  reasoning  from  assumed  pre- 
mises, US,  for  instance,  in  mathematics,  the  process  bears  so 
strong  an  analogy  to  a  merely  mechanical  operation,  that  the 
first  discoverer  alone  has  any  real  difficulty  to  contend  against; 
the  second  may  follow  the  first  with  very  little  besides  patience 
and  continued  attention.  But  these  seeming  exceptions  do  not 
trench  in  the  least  upon  the  principle  which  1  have  ventured  to  lay 
down.  If  the  first  discovery  alone  requires  genius,  it  is  because 
the  first  discovery  alone  requires  any  but  the  simplest  and  most 
commonplace  exercise  of  thought.  Though  genius  be  no  pe- 
culiar mental  power,   but  only   mental  power  possessed  in  « 
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peculiar  degree,  what  implies  no  mental  power  at  all,  requires  td 
be  sure  no  genius. 

But  can  this  be  said  of  the  conviction  which  comes  by  the  com- 
parison and  appreciation  of  numerous  and  scattei-e<l  proofs  ?  Can 
it,  above  all,  be  said  of  the  knowledge  of  supersensual  things,  of 
man's  mental  and  moral  nature,  where  the  appeal  is  to  internal 
consciousness  and  self-observation,  or  to  the  experience  of  our 
common  life  interpreted  by  means  of  the  key  which  self-know- 
ledge alone  can  supply?  The  most  important  phenomena  of 
human  nature  cannot  even  be  conceived,  except  by  a  mind  which 
has  actively  studied  itself.  Believed  they  may  be,  but  as  a  blind 
man  believes  the  existence  and  properties  of  colour.  Toknoiv  these 
^  truths  is  always  to  discover  them.  Every  one,  I  suppose,  of  adult 
years,  who  has  any  capacity  of  knowledge,  can  remember  the  im- 
pression which  he  experienced  when  he  discovered  some  truths 
which  he  thought  he  had  known  for  years  before.  He  had  only 
believed  them ;  they  were  not  the  fruits  of  his  own  consciousness, 
or  of  his  own  observation  ;  he  had  taken  them  upon  trust,  or  he 
had  taken  u|)On  trust  the  premises  from  which  they  were  inferred. 
If  he  had  happened  to  forget  them,  they  had  been  lost  altogether; 
whereas  the  truths  which  we  know  we  can  discover  again  and  again 
ad  libitum. 

It  is  with  truths  of  this  order  as  with  the  ascent  of  a  mountain. 
Every  person  who  climbs  Mont  Blanc  exerts  the  same  identical 
muscles  as  the  first  man  who  reached  the  summit ;  all  that  the 
first  climber  can  do  is  to  encourage  the  others  and  lend  them  a 
helping  hand.  What  he  has  partly  saved  them  the  necessity  of, 
is  courage:  it  requires  less  hardihood  to  attempt  to  do  what  some- 
body has  done  before.  It  is  an  advantage  also  to  have  some  one 
to  point  out  the  way  and  stop  us  when  we  are  going  wrong. 
Though  one  man  cannot  teach  another,  one  man  may  suggest  to 
another.  I  may  be  indebted  to  my  predecessor  for  setting  my  own 
faculties  to  work  ;  for  hinting  to  me  what  questions  to  ask  myself, 
and  in  what  order ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  answer  those 
questions  for  another.  Each  person's  own  reason  must  work  u[)on 
the  materials  afforded  by  that  same  person's  own  experience. 
Knowledge  comes  only  from  within  ;  all  that  comes  from  without 
is  but  questioning,  or  else  it  is  mere  authority. 

Now,  the  capacity  of  extracting  the  knowledge  of  general  truth 
from  our  own  consciousness,  whether  it  be  by  simple  observation, 
by  that  kind  of  self-observation  which  is  called  imagination^  or  by 
a  more  complicated  process  of  analysis  and  induction,  is  origi- 
nality;  and  where  truth  is  the  result,  whoever  says  Originality 
says  Genius.  The  man  of  the  greatest  philosophic  genius  does  no 
more  than  this,  evinces  no  higher  faculty;  whoever  thinks  at  all, 
thinks  to  that  extent,  originally.  Whoever  knows  anything  of  his 
own  knowledge,  not  immediately  obvious  to  the  senses,  manifests 
more  or  less  of  the  same  faculty  which  made  a  Newton  or  a  Locke. 
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Whosoever  'loes  this  same  thing  systematically — whosoever,  to 
the  extent  of  his  opportunity,  gets  at  his  convictions  by  his  own 
faculties,  and  not  by  reliance  on  any  other  person  whatever — that 
man,  in  proportion  as  his  conclusions  have  truth  in  them,  is  an 
original  thinker,  and  is,  as  much  as  anybody  ever  was,  a  man  of 
genius  ;  nor  matters  it  though  he  should  never  chance  to  find  out 
anything  which  somebody  had  not  found  out  before  him.  There 
may  be  no  hidden  truths  left  for  him  to  find,  or  he  may  accidentally 
miss  them  ;  but  if  he  have  courage  and  opportunity  he  can  find 
hidden  truths;  for  he  has  found  all  those  which  he  knows,  many 
of  which  were  as  hidden  to  him  as  those  which  are  still  unknown. 

If  the  genius  which  discovers  is  no  peculiar  faculty,  neither  is 
the  genius  which  creates.  It  was  genius  which  produced  the  Pro- 
metheus Vinctus,  the  Oration  on  the  Crown,  the  Miner>'a,  or  the 
Transfiguration  ;  and  is  it  not  genius  which  comprehends  them  ? 
Without  genius,  a  work  of  genius  may  be  feit,  but  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  understood. 

The  property  which  distinguishes  every  work  of  genius  in  poetry 
and  art  from  incoherency  and  vain  caprice  is,  that  it  is  one,  hat- 
moniousy  and  a  wholtJ-  that  its  parts  are  connected  together  as 
standing  in  a  common  relation  to  some  leading  and  central  idea  or 
purpose.  This  idea  or  purpose  it  is  not  possible  to  extract  from 
the  work  by  any  mechanical  rules.  To  transport  ourselves  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  spectator  or  reader,  to  that  of  the  {Kwt  or 
artist  himself,  and  from  that  central  point  to  look  round  and  see 
how  the  details  of  the  work  all  conspire  to  the  same  end,  all  con- 
tribute to  body  forth  the  same  general  conception,  is  an  exercise  of 
the  same  powers  of  imagination,  abstraction,  and  discrimination 
(though  in  an  inferior  degree)  which  would  have  enabled  ourselves 
to  produce  the  selfsame  work.  Do  we  not  acconlin^ly  see  that  as 
much  genius  is  often  displayed  in  explaining  the  design  and  bring- 
ing out  the  hitiden  significance  of  a  work  of  art,  as  in  creating  it  ? 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  concrptive  genius  is,  in  certain 
cases,  even  a  higher  faculty  than  creative.  From  the  data  aflbrded 
by  a  person's  conversation  and  life,  to  frame  a  connected  outline  of 
the  inward  structure  of  that  person's  mind,  so  as  to  know  and  feel 
what  the  man  is,  and  how  life  and  the  world  paint  themselves  to  his 
conceptions;  still  more  to  decipher  in  that  same  manner  the  mind  of 
an  age  or  a  nation,  and  gain  from  history  or  travelling^  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  mind  of  a  Greek  or  Roman,  a  Spanish  peasant,  an 
American,  or  a  Hindu,  is  an  effort  of  genius,  superior,  I  must 
needs  believe,  to  any  which  was  ever  shown  in  the  creation  of  a 
fictitious  character,  inasmuch  as  the  imagination  is  limited  by  a 
particular  set  of  conditions,  instead  of  ranging  at  pleasure  within 
the  bounds  of  human  nature. 

If  there  be  truth  in  the  principle  which  the  foregoing  remarks 
are  intended  to  illustrate,  there  is  ground  for  considerable  objec- 
tion to  the  course  of  argument  which  you  have  adopted  in  the 
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article  which  gave  occasion  to  the  present  letter.  You  argue, 
throughout,  on  the  obstacles  which  oppose  the  growth  and  mani- 
festation of  genius,  as  if  the  future  discoverer  had  to  travel  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  ground  already  rescued  from  the  dominion 
of  doubt  and  mystery,  before  he  can  find  any  scope  for  the  faculty 
thereafter  to  be  developed  in  him, — as  if  he  had  first  to  learn  all 
that  has  already  been  known,  and  then  to  commence  an  entirely 
new  series  of  intellectual  operations  in  order  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
human  knowledge.  Now  1  conceive,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
career  of  the  discoverer  is  only  the  career  of  the  learner,  carried 
on  into  untrodden  ground ;  and  that  he  has  only  to  continue  to  do 
exactly  what  he  ought  to  have  been  doing  from  the  first,  what  he 
has  been  doing  if  he  be  really  qualified  to  be  a  discoverer.  You 
might,  therefore,  have  spared  yourself  the  inquiry,  whether  new 
truths,  in  as  great  abundance  as  ever,  are  within  reach,  and  whether 
the  approach  to  them  is  longer  and  more  difficult  than  heretofore. 
According  to  ray  view,  genius  stands  not  in  need  of  access  to  new 
truths,  but  is  always  where  knowledge  is,  being  itself  nothing  but 
a  mind  with  capacity  to  know.  There  will  be  as  much  room  and 
as  much  necessity  for  genius  when  mankind  shall  have  found  out 
everything  attainable  by  their  faculties,  as  there  is  now ;  it  will 
still  remain  to  distinguish  the  man  who  knows  from  the  man  who 
takes  upon  trust — the  man  who  can  feel  and  understand  truth,  from 
the  man  who  merely  assents  to  it,  the  active  from  the  merely 
passive  mind.  Nor  needs  genius  be  a  rare  gift  bestowed  on  few. 
By  the  aid  of  suitable  culture  all  might  possess  it,  although  in  un- 
equal degrees. 

The  question,  then,  of  '  the  comparative  influence  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  on  the  development  of  genius,'  is  a  simpler,  yet 
a  larger  and  more  commanding  question,  than  you  seem  to  have 
supposed.  It  is  no  other  than  this:  have  the  moderns,  or  the 
ancients,  made  most  use  of  the  faculty  of  thought,  and  which  of  the 
two  have  cultivated  it  the  most  highly  ?  Did  the  ancients  think 
and  find  out  for  themselves  what  they  ought  to  believe  and  to  do, 
taking  nothing  for  granted  ? — and  do  the  moderns,  in  comparison, 
merely  remember  and  imitatej  believing  either  nothing,  or  what 
is  told  them,  and  doing  either  nothing,  or  what  is  set  down  for  them  ? 

To  this  great  question  I  am  hardly  able  to  determine  whether 
you  have  said  aye  or  no.  You  are  pleading  for  the  moderns 
against  those  who  place  the  ancients  above  them,  for  civilization 
and  refinement  against  the  charge  of  being  impediments  to  genius  ; 
yet  you  seem  incidentally  to  admit  that  inferiority  in  the  higher 
endowments,  which  it  appeared  to  be  your  object  to  disprove. 
Your  only  salvo  for  the  admission  is,  that,  if  the  fact  be  so,  it  must 
be  our  own  fault.  Assuredly  it  is  always  our  own  fault.  It  isjust 
as  possible  to  be  a  great  man  now  as  it  ever  was,  would  but  any 
one  try.  But  that  does  not  explain  why  we  do  not  try,  and  why 
Others,  mere  men  like  ourselves,  did;  any  more  than  we  can 
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explain  why  the  Turks  are  not  as  good  sailors  as  the  English^  by 
saying  that  it  is  all  their  own  fault. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  think  you  have  much  advanced  the  questioa 
by  terminating  where  you  do.  If  you  were  writing  to  Pagans,  it 
might  have  been  to  the  purpose  to  tell  them  that  they  would  find 
in  Christianity  a  corrective  to  their  faults  and  ills ;  or  if  we  had 
been  superior  to  the  ancients  instead  of  inferior,  as  in  numerous 
other  respects  we  really  are,  Christianity  might  have  been  assigned 
as  the  cause.  But  to  refer  us  to  Christianity  as  the  fountain  of 
intellectual  vigour,  in  explanation  of  our  having  fallen  off  ia 
intellectual  vigour  since  we  embraced  Christianity,  will  scarcely 
be  satisfactory.  In  proportion  as  our  religion  gives  us  an  advan- 
tage over  our  predecessors,  must  an  inferiority  to  them  he  the 
more  manifest  if  we  have  fallen  below  them  after  all.  If  genius, 
as  well  as  other  blessings,  be  among  the  natural  fruits  of 
Christianity,  there  must  be  some  reason  why  Christianity  has 
been  our  faith  for  15(NJ  years,  without  our  having  yet  begun  to 
reap  this  benefit.  The  im|)ortnnt  question  to  have  resolved  would 
have  been,  what  is  the  obstacle  P  The  solution  of  this  difliculty 
I  have  sought  in  vain  from  your  two  articles — permit  me  now  to 
seek  it  from  yourself. 

1  complain  of  what  you  have  omitted,  rather  than  of  what  you 
have  said.  I  have  found  in  your  general  observations  much  that 
is  true,  much  that  is  wise,  and  eternally  profitable  to  myself  and 
to  all  men.  The  fact  which  you  announce,  of  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  intellectual  with  moral  greatness,  of  all  soundness  and 
com|>rehensivene8s  of  intellect  with  the  sublime  impartiality 
resulting  from  an  ever-present  and  overruling  attachment  to  duty 
and  to  truth,  is  deeply  momentous;  and,  though  many  have 
known, it  heretofore,  you  also  speak  as  one  who  knows  it, — who 
therefore  has  discovered  it  in  himself.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
of  yore,  that  •  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  man  guideth 
his  steps.'  But  Christianity,  since  it  first  visited  the  earth,  has 
made  many  righteous  men  according  to  their  lights,  many  in 
whom  the  spiritual  part  prevailed  as  far  as  is  given  to  man  over 
the  animal  and  worldly,  yet  we  have  not  proportionally  abounded 
in  men  of  genius. 

There  must,  then,  be  some  defect  in  our  mental  training,  which 
has  prevented  us  from  turning  either  Christianity  or  our  other 
opportunities  to  the  account  we  might.  Christianity,  and  much 
else,  cannot  have  been  so  taught  or  so  learnt  as  to  make  us  think- 
ing beings.  Is  it  not  that  these  things  have  only  been  taught  and 
learnt,  but  have  not  been  hiownf — that  the  truths  which  we 
have  inherited  still  remain  traditional,  and  no  one  among  us, 
except  here  and  there  a  man  of  genius,  has  made  them  truly 
his  own  ? 

The  ancients,  in  this  particular,  were  very  differently  circum- 
stanced.   When  the  range  of  human  experience  was  still  narrow 
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—when,  as  yet,  few  facts  had  been  observed  and  recorded,  and 
there  was  nothing  or  but  little  to  learn  by  rote,  those  who  had 
curiosity  to  gratify,  or  who  desired  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
nature  and  life,  were  fain  to  look  into  things,  and  not  pay  them- 
selves with  opinions  ;  to  see  the  objects  themselves,  and  not  their 
mere  images  reflected  from  the  minds  of  those  who  had  formerly 
seen  them.  Education  then  consisted  not  in  giving  what  is  called 
knowledge,  that  is,  grinding  down  other  men's  ideas  to  a  conve- 
nient size,  and  administering  them  in  the  form  of  cram — it  was 
a  series  of  exercises  to  form  the  thinking  faculty  itself,  that  the 
mind,  being  active  and  vigorous,  might  go  forth  and  know. 

Such  was  the  education  of  Greece  and  Rome,  especially 
Greece.  Her  philosophers  were  not  formed,  nor  did  they  form 
their  scholars,  by  placing  a  suit  of  ready-made  truths  before  them, 
and  helping  them  to  put  it  on.  They  helped  the  disciple  to  form 
to  himself  an  intellect  fitted  to  seek  truth  for  itself  and  to  find  it. 
No  Greek  or  Roman  schoolboy  learnt  anything  by  rote,  unless 
it  were  verses  of  Homer  or  songs  in  honour  of  the  gods. 
Modern  superciliousness  and  superficiality  have  treated  the  dis- 
putations of  the  sophists  as  they  have  those  of  the  schoolmen, 
with  unbounded  contempt  :  the  contempt  would  be  better 
bestowed  on  the  tuition  of  Eton  or  Westminster.  Those  dispu- 
tations were  a  kind  of  mental  gymnastics,  eminently  conducive 
to  acuteness  in  detecting  fallacies  ;  consistency  and  circumspection 
in  tracing  a  principle  to  its  consequences  ;  and  a  faculty  of  pene- 
trating and  searching  analysis.  They  became  ridiculous  only 
when,  like  all  other  successful  systems,  they  were  imitated  by 
persons  incapable  of  entering  into  their  spirit,  and  degenerated 
into  foppery  and  charlatanerie.  With  powers  thus  formed,  and 
no  possibility  of  parroting  where  there  was  scarcely  anything  to 
parrot,  what  a  man  knew  was  his  own,  got  at  by  using  his  own 
senses  or  his  own  reason  ;  and  every  new  acquisition  strengthened 
the  powers,  by  the  exercise  of  which  it  had  been  gained. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  notice  the  fact  to  which  you  have  your- 
self alluded,  that  the  life  of  a  Greek  was  a  perpetual  conflict  of 
adverse  intellects,  struggling  with  each  other,  or  struggling  with 
difficulty  and  necessity.  Every  man  had  to  play  his  part  upon  a 
stage  where  cram  was  of  no  use — nothing  but  genuine  power 
would  serve  his  turn.  The  studies  of  the  closet  were  combined 
with,  and  were  intended  as,  a  preparation  for  the  pursuits  of 
active  life.  There  was  no  litferature  des  salons,  no  dilettantism 
in  ancient  Greece  :  wisdom  was  not  something  to  be  prattled 
about,  but  something  to  be  done.  It  was  this  which,  during  the 
bright  days  of  <jreece,  prevented  theory  from  degenerating  into 
vain  and  idle  refinements,  and  produced  that  rare  combination 
which  distinguishes  the  great  minds  of  that  glorious  people, — of 
profound  speculation,  and  business-like  matter-of-fact  common 
sense.     It  was  not  the  least  of  the  effects  of  this  union  of  theory 
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and  practice,  that  in  the  good  times  of  Greece  there  is  no  vestige 
of  anything  like  sentimentality.  Bred  to  action,  and  passing 
their  lives  in  the  midst  of  it,  all  the  speculations  of  the  Greeks 
were  for  the  sake  of  action,  all  their  conceptions  of  excellence 
had  a  direct  reference  to  it. 

This  was  the  education  to  form  great  statesmen,  great  orators, 
great  warriors,  great  poets,  great  architectsj.^reat  sculptors,  great 
philosophers  ;  because,  once  for  all,  it  formed  men,  and  not  mere 
knowledge-boxes ;  and  the  men,  being  men,  had  minds,  and  could 
apply  them  to  the  work,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  circum- 
stances had  given  them  to  perform.  But  this  lasted  not  long: 
demolishing  the  comparatively  weak  attempts  of  their  predeces- 
sors, two  vast  intellects  arose,  the  one  the  greatest  observer  of  his 
own  or  any  age,  the  other  the  greatest  dialectician,  and  both 
almost  unrivalled  in  their  powers  of  metaphysical  analysis, — 
Aristotle  and  Pinto.  No  sooner,  by  the  exertions  of  these  gigantic 
minds,  and  of  others  their  disciples  or  rivals,  was  a  considerable 
bo<ly  of  truth,  or  nt  least  of  opinion,  got  together — no  sooner  did 
it  become  possible  by  mere  memory  to  seem  to  know  something, 
and  to  be  able  for  some  purposes  even  to  use  that  knowledge,  as 
men  use  the  rules  of  arithmetic  who  have  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  the  grounds  of  them,  than  men  found  out  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  remember  than  to  think,  nnd  nbnndoned  the  pursuit  of  in- 
tellectual power  itself  for  the  attempt,  without  possessing  it,  to 
appropriate  its  results.  Even  the  reverence  which  mankind  had 
for  these  great  men  became  a  hinderance  to  following  their  exam- 
ple. Nature  was  studied  not  in  nature,  but  in  Plato  or  Aristotle, 
HI  /eno  or  Epicurus.  Discussion  became  the  mere  rehearsal  of 
a  lesson  got  by  rote.  The  attempt  to  think  for  oneself  fell  into 
disuse ;  and,  by  ceasing  to  exercise  the  power,  mankind  ceased  to 
possess  it. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that,  on  the  rise  of  Christinnity,  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Scripture  began  to  be  studied.  For  this 
there  was  somewhat  greater  excuse,  as,  where  the  authority  was 
that  of  the  Omniscient,  the  confirmation  of  fallible  reason  might 
appear  less  necessary.  Yet  the  effect  was  fatal.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gospel  was  handed  over  to  grammarians  and  lan- 
guage-grinders. The  words  of  him  whose  speech  was  in  figures 
and  parables  were  iron-bound  nnd  petrified  into  inanimate  and 
inflexible ybrmu/cr.  Jesus  was  likened  to  a  logician,  framing  a 
rule  to  meet  all  cases,  and  provide  against  all  possible  evasions, 
instead  of  a  poet,  orator,  and  tates,  whose  object  was  to  purify 
and  spiritualize  the  mind,  so  that,  under  the  guidance  of  its 
purity,  its  own  lights  might  suffice  to  find  the  law  of  which  he 
only  supplied  the  spirit,  and  suggested  the  general  scope. 
Hence,  out  of  the  least  dogmatical  of  books,  have  been  gene- 
rated so  many  dogmatical  religions — each  claiming  to  be  found 
in   the  book,  and  none  in  the  mind  of  man ;  they  are  above 
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thought,  and  thought  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  until 
rehgion,  instead  of  a  spirit  pervading  the  mind,  hecomes  a  crust 
encircling  it,  nowise  penetrating  the  obdurate  mass  within,  but 
only  keeping  out  such  rays  of  precious  light  or  genial  heat  as 
might  haply  have  come  from  elsewhere. 

And  after  all  which  has  been  done  to  break  down  these 
vitiating,  soul-debasing  prejudices,  against  which  every  great 
mindof  the  last  two  centuries  has  protested,  where  are 'we  now? 
Are  not  the  very  first  general  propositions  that  are  presented  for 
a  child's  acce|)tance,  theological  dogmas,  presented  not  as  truths 
believed  by  others,  and  which  the  child  will  hereafter  be  encou- 
raged to  know  for  itself,  but  as  doctrines  which  it  is  to  believe 
before  it  can  attach  any  meaning  to  them,  or  be  chargeable  with 
the  greatest  guilt  ?  At  school,  what  is  the  child  taught,  except 
to  re|)eat  by  rote,  or  at  most  to  apply  technical  rules,  which  are 
lodged,  not  in  his  reason,  but  in  his  memory  ?  When  he  leaves 
school,  does  not  everything  which  a  young  person  sees  and  hours 
conspire  to  tell  him,  that  it  is  not  expected  he  shall  think,  but 
only  that  he  shall  profess  no  opinion  on  any  subject  different  from 
that  professed  by  other  people  ?  Is  there  anything  a  man  can 
do,  short  of  swindling  or  forgery,  (a  fortiori  a  woman,)  which  will 
so  surely  gain  him  the  reputation  of  a  dangerous,  or,  at  least,  an 
unaccountable  person,  as  daring,  without  either  rank  or  reputa- 
tion as  a  warrant  for  the  eccentricity,  to  make  a  practice  of  form- 
ing his  opinions  for  himself? 

Modern  education  is  all  cram — Latin  cram,  mathematical 
cram,  literary  cram,  political  cram,  theological  cram,  moral 
cram.  The  world  already  knows  everything,  and  has  only  to  tell 
it  to  its  children,  who,  on  their  part,  have  only  to  hear,  and  lay  it 
to  rote  (not  to  heart).  Any  purpose,  any  idea  of  training  the 
mind  itself,  has  gone  out  of  the  world.  Nor  can  I  yet  perceive 
many  symptoms  of  amendment.  Those  who  dislike  what  is 
taught,  mostly — if  I  may  trust  my  own  experience — dislike  it  not 
for  being  cram,  but  for  being  other  people's  cram,  and  not  theirs. 
Were  they  the  teachers,  they  would  teach  different  doctrines,  but 
they  would  teach  them  as  doctrines,  not  as  subjects  for  impartial 
inquiry.  Those  studies  which  only  train  the  faculties,  and  pro- 
duce no  fruits  obvious  to  the  sense,  are  fallen  into  neglect.  The 
most  valuable  kind  of  mental  gymnastics,  logic  and  metaphysics, 
have  been  more  neglected  and  undervalued  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  than  at  any  time  since  the  revival  of  letters.  Even  the 
ancient  languages,  which,  when  rationally  taught,  are,  from  their 
regular  and  complicated  structure,  to  a  certain  extent  a  lesson 
of  logical  classification  and  analysis,  and  which  give  access  to  a 
literature  more  rich  than  any  other,  in  all  that  forms  a  vigorous 
intellect  and  a  manly  character,  are  insensibly  falling  into  disre- 
pute as  a  branch  of  liberal  education.  Instead  of  them,  we  are 
getting  the  ready  current  coin  of  modern  languages,  and  physical 
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science  taught  empirically,  by  committing  to  memory  its  results. 
Whatever  assists  in  feeding  the  body,  we  can  see  the  use  of; 
not  so  if  it  serves  the  body  only  by  forming  the  mind. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  thus  educated,  we  should  decline  in 
genius  7  That  the  ten  centuries  of  England  or  France  cannot 
produce  as  many  illustrious  names  as  the  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  little  Greece  r  The  wonder  is,  that  we  should  have  produced 
so  many  as  we  have,  amidst  such  adverse  circumstances.  We 
have  had  some  true  philosophers,  and  a  few  genuine  poets ;  two  or 
three  great  intellects  have  revolutionized  physical  science  ;  but  in 
almost  every  branch  of  literature  and  art  we  arc  deplorably  be- 
hind the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  In  art,  we  hardly  attempt 
anything  except  spoiled  co[)ies  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages. 
We  are  content  to  copy  them,  because  that  requires  less  trouble 
and  less  cultivated  faculties  than  to  comprehend  them.  If  wc 
had  genius  to  enter  into  the  »pirit  of  ancient  art,  the  same  genius 
would  enable  us  to  clothe  that  spirit  in  ever-new  forms. 

Where,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  in  the  knowledge  and  clear 
comprehension  of  the  evil.  It  is  in  the  distinct  recognition,  that 
the  end  of  education  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  fit  the  mind  for  learn- 
ing from  its  own  consciousness  and  observation ;  that  we  have 
occasion  for  this  power  under  ever-varying  circumstances,  for 
which  no  routine  or  rule  of  thumb  can  possibly  make  provision. 
As  the  memory  is  trained  by  remembering,  so  is  the  reason- 
ing power  by  reasoning;  the  imaginative  by  imagining;  the  ana- 
lytic by  analysing ;  the  inventive  by  finding  out.  Let  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mmd  consist  in  calhng  out  and  exercising  these 
faculties:  never  trouble  yourself  about  giving  knowledge — train 
the  rmnd — keep  it  supplied  with  materials,  and  knowle<lge  will 
come  of  itself.  Let  all  cram  be  ruthlessly  discarded.  \jsi  each 
I)erson  be  made  (o  feel  that  in  other  things  he  may  believe  upon 
trust — if  he  find  a  trustworthy  authority — but  that  in  the  line 
of  his  peculiar  duty,  and  in  the  line  of  the  duties  common 
to  all  men,  it  is  his  business  to  know.  I^t  the  feelings  of 
society  cease  to  stigmatize  independent  thinking,  and  divide  its 
censure  between  a  lazy  dereliction  of  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
thought,  and  the  overweening  self-conceit  of  a  half-thinker,  who 
rushes  to  his  conclusions  without  taking  the  trouble  to  understand 
the  thoughts  of  other  men.  Were  all  this  done,  there  would  be 
no  complaint  of  any  want  of  genius  in  modern  times.  But  when 
will  that  hour  come?  Though  it  come  not  at  all,  yet  is  it  not 
less  your  duty  and  mine  to  strive  for  it, — and  first  to  do  what  is 
certainly  and  absolutely  in  our  power,  to  realize  it  in  our  own 
persons. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Antiquus. 
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Stay  in  London  all  the  autumn?  Yes,  why  not?  Especially 
when  one  must.  As  Arria  said  to  Paetus,  '  It  is  not  painful.' 
There  are  many  worse  destinies  in  the  world.  It  is  hotter  for  (he 
nef^roes  in  Deraerara,  even  when  they  work  Aviihout  whipping. 
It  is  lonelier  on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  besides  the  chance  of  break- 
ing one's  neck  by  a  fall  from  the  top  of  a  pyramid  which  had  been 
climbed  to  look  out  for  something  or  somebody  in  the  distance. 
Out  of  the  nettle,  danger.  Hotspur  could  {)luck  the  flower,  safety  ; 
80,  out  of  this  great  metropolitan  hothouse,  one  may  surely  gather 
some  fruit  of  pleasure  ;  there  should  be  wall-fruit  at  any  rate. 
And  what  is  all  this  nonsense  about  loneliness  ?  What  is  there 
in  this  cant  phrase  of  everybody's  being  out  of  town?  Who  is 
the  *  everybody'  that  is  gone?  Chiefly  the  everybody  that  lives 
in  idleness  ;  the  painted  lilies  of  society,  *  that  toil  not,  neither  do 
(hey  spin,'  and  that  are  not  to  be  compared,  even  in  their  natural 
emblems,  with  the  lowlier  and  more  useful  classes,  the  down- 
trodden violets,  that  send  their  pure  perfume  into  the  innermost 
sense,  and  the  loaded  and  bending  grain,  '  that  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man.'  Some  thousands  of  idlers  are  gone  ;  but  all  that 
is  serious,  and  earnest,  and  laborious,  and  productive,  and  im- 
portant, and  mighty  in  humanity,  is  here  still.  The  million  is 
not  gone.  Looms  are  at  work,  steam-engines  are  at  work,  print- 
ing-presses are  at  work,  brains  are  at  work, — eyes,  hands,  and 
feet,  all  are  employed  :  the  autumn  breeze  has  only  blown  away 
into  the  fields  the  light  feather  from  Humanity's  cap.  From  a 
few  streets  and  squares  at  the  west,  you  may  miss  the  carriages 
of  the  absentees;  but  themselves  you  miss  not.  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  and  so  does  London !  The  Thames  flows  not  with  a 
more  full  and  unbroken  current  than  (he  tide  of  her  population  ; 
that  flood  is  never  at  an  ebb.  Ever  its  multitudinous  billows  are 
rolling  on  and  bearing  their  freight  of  power,  wealth  and  [)leasure — 
that  freight  which,  if  lashed  into  a  storm  by  a  wind  too  boisterous, 
they  perchance  some  day  may  swallow,  but  which,  if  gently 
breathed  upon,  and  brightly  shone  upon,  they  will  still  bear  in 
peaceful  order,  giving  and  receiving  beauty  by  the  combination. 
The  people  are  always  in  London  ; — the  people,  whom  the  philo- 
sopher studies, — the  f)eople,  whom  the  philanthropist  loves, — (he 
people,  for  whom  the  legislator  should  plan, — the  people,  for  whom 
(he  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  in  whose  dwellings  religion 
should  be  at  home :  and  are  they,  with  all  their  diversities  of  lot, 
— with  all  their  capabilities  of  reason  and  of  passion, — ,with  all 
their  influence  on  the  world's  condition,  history,  and  destiny,  are 
they  to  pass  for  nothing? 

Is  London  empty  because   it  is  only  full  of  luiman  souls  and 
bodies,|[minds  and  hearts;   of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
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think  and  feel,  love  and  hate,  suffer  and  enjoy,  live,  die,  and  pass 
into  eternity  ?  Why,  these  are  they  for  whom  the  greatest  of 
mankind  exist, — to  whom  earth's  master-spirits  are  but  minister- 
ing spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  by  the  divinity,  which  made  them 
great  by  breathing  into  their  souls  some  portion  of  its  own  intelli- 
gence and  love.  It  is  but  the  emptiness^that  is  gone  ;  the  fullness 
remains.  True,  they  remain  involuntarily :  with  their  good  will, 
some  tens  of  thousands  of  them  would  ramble  too.  They  are 
'  in  the  populous  city  pent.'  They  are  chained  to  the  oar,  which 
they  must  pull  unceasingly ;  they  are  serfs  affixed  to  the  soil. 
And  what  are  we  all  ?  The  difference  is  only  that  of  a  shorter  or 
a  longer  tether ;  and  the  most  excursive  most  feel  that  they  are 
closely  tied.  It  is  not  true  that  '  we  drag  at  each  remove  a  length- 
ening chain;'  it  pulls  continually ;  and  if  we  go  from  Italy  to 
(irreece,  and  from  Greece  to  Llgypt,  it  is  but  that  we  stretch  ano- 
ther link  or  two  beyond  what  others  may.  We  can  soon  go  round 
the  world  ;  and  then  there  is  nothing  leO  for  it,  but  to  go  round 
the  world  again,  and  again,  till  we  are  tired.  What  is  the  earth 
itself,  to  a  wandering  mind?  It  is  but  as  a  little  larger  London  ; 
having,  it  is  true,  many  noble  piles  and  deep  dells,  and  winding 
and  variegated  roads  ;  but  they  are  bounded  all ;  and  if  the  ope- 
rative cannot  domesticate  at  Scarborough,  and  sojourn  in  Rome, 
and  reach  Constantinople,  neither  can  the  wealthiest  poet  refresh 
his  wandering  spirit  beneath  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  nor  run 
the  round  of  Saturn's  ring,  nor  inhale  the  brightness  of  Arcturus, 
nor  deftly  guide  his  bark  between  the  Pleiades  that  cluster  in  a 
bluer  ocean,  and  are  fairer  than  the  isles  of  Greece.  It  is  but  a 
poor  and  |)itiful  little  farm  on  which  we  are  the  serfs,  beyond 
whose  close  hedge-rows  we  may  not  wander,  and  where  we  can 
form  but  dim  notions  of  the  kingdoms  which  we  know  are  beyond, 
with  ail  their  pomp  and  glory.  Not  even  a  Satan  comes  to  take 
us  up  aloft,  and  give  us  a  tempting  sight  of  those  vast  and  splen- 
did regions ;  though  in  dark  days  of  superstition  there  were  men 
with  such  a  burning  thirst  of  knowledge,  such  an  intolernnce  of 
the  narrow  circumscription  of  their  horizon,  that,  for  one  such 
glance,  they  would  willingly  have  sold  him  their  immortal  souls. 
Begone,  then,  as  far  as  ye  may,  ye  vagrant  few ;  I  will  remain 
with  the  many  who  must  not  move  at  all, — knowing  that  your 
utmost  scope  is  but  that  of  a  somewhat  larger  cage,  whose  very 
size  only  makes  you  the  more  beat  agtiinst  the  bars,  until  we  all 
come  alike  to  the  common  chorus  of  the  starling — '  I  can't  get 
out,  I  can't  get  out.' 

There  is  no  place  like  London  for  conveying  the  abstract 
notion  of  the  people  from  the  understanding  to  the  imagination, 
and  even  to  the  senses.  We  may  there  see  that  power,  which 
patriots  have  worshipped,  to  which  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves, and  for  which  they  have  died,  in  its  invisibility.  He  who 
has  never   seen   a   multitude,   knows  nothing  of  the   sublime. 
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There  are  no  masses  of  matter,  whatever  be  their  forms,  that 
can    compare    with   acres   of  human    vitality,    intelligence,   and 
feeling.     That  is   the  true  scenery   for  the  eye  of  painter  or  of 
poet,  of  actor,  preacher,  orator,  or  statesman.     Individual  man 
may  be  but  a  poor  creature:  there  may  be  a  want  of  dignity, 
meaning,  and  power,   in  such  collections  of  people  as  may  be 
brought  together  in  other  localities  of  the  empire ;  but  a  London 
multitude   always  partakes  of  the  sublime,  in  church  or  theatre, 
in    meeting,    mart,    or    festival.      With    all  the    raggedness   and 
wretchedness,  with   all   the   ignorance  and  vice,  which  abound 
here,  there  is  yet  so  much  of  intelligence  generally  diffused  ;  so 
much   openness,    in   large   assemblies   especially,  of  heart   and 
mind,   to  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  morals,  as  to  render  a 
London  multitude  the  fittest  means  for  conveying  to  the  imagi- 
nation that  mixed  idea  of  majesty  and  dependence  ;  that  mingled 
feeling  which  does  reverence  to  the  very  object  that  it  is  zealous 
to  serve,   which  constitutes   the   inspiration   of  patriotism   and 
philanthropy.     None  ever  yet  devoted   themselves  to   the   im- 
provement of  mankind,  who  did  not  reverence  mankind.     It  is 
vain  for  us  to  talk  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  without  that  vivid  conception  which  is 
best  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  multitude  upon  the  senses, 
the  imagination,  and  the  feelings.     Nor  is  this  vacating  of  London 
by  the  distinguished   few  anything  like  so  general  as  it  is  con- 
ventionally assumed  to  be.     The  exceptions  would  make  in  any 
other  city  a  splendid  generality.     The  gleanings  of  the  forsaken 
field  are  richer  than  many  harvests.     There  are  always  men  in 
London,  an  hour  of  whom  would  be  worth   a  journey  from  the 
Anti()odes.     Did  not  John   Milton  abide  in  that  small  house  in 
Bunhill-row,   all  through   the  hottest   months  ;   and  was   it  not 
there  that  he  dictated  his   amaranthine  verses ;  and  did  he  not 
declare  that  his  poetical  vein  ever  flowed  most  freely  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  ?    Have  not  all   great  poets,  moralists,  and 
critics,  been  city  men  ?    There  have  they  studied  and  practised 
the  essentials  of  their  high  vocation,  gaining  from  the  country 
only  its  recreations  and  adornments.     However  addicted  occa- 
sionally to  a  silent  meditative  ramble  in  the  fields,  yet  habitually, 
now  as  of  old,  '  Wisdom  standeth  and  crieth  aloud  in  the  streets.' 
Even  a  Lake  poet  that  feeleth  no  inspiration  in  London  is  false  to 
his  allegiance,  and  foUoweth  not  his  leader.     His  own  mountain 
echoes  never  beard  the  sonorous  voice  of  Wordsworth  rolling  out 
in  richer  melody  than  when  its  homage  was  chanted  on  that  still 
morning  to  the  *  mighty  heart '  of  London,  in  one  of  those  ever- 
lasting sonnets  which  Milton  himself  might  have  dictated:  to  say 
nothing  of  many  *  stray  gifts,'  benedictions  on  street,  square^  and 
river,  which  tell  of  the  bard's  '  whereabout '  in  the  vainly  despised 
•  land  of  cockney.'     Why,  then,  should  autumn  be  struck  out 
from  the  list  of  London  seasons  ?  The  spirit  surely  may  rest  and 
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be  refreshed  w'th  the  feast  which  genius  hath  spread,  in  the  time 
and  in  the  place  in  which  it  was  provided. 

And  there  are  those  in  London  whom  no  autumnal  heats  will 
ever  banish.  The  dead  remain.  No  birds  of  passage  they, 
but  faithful  to  the  old  town.  Let  *  the  general  camp,  pioneers 
and  all,'  beat  a  march  and  shift  quarters,  they  would  yet  garrison 
the  city  of  centuries  with  their  awful  presence.  No  trumpet-call 
will  they  answer,  till  it  shall  be  blown  by  an  archangel.  It  would 
be  something  for  London  to  be  literally  emptied  of  its  living  popu- 
lation that  we  might  for  once,  undisturbedly,  feel  the  presence  of 
the  dead.  Talk  of  our  multitudes,  indeed ;  the  dead  are  *  the 
masses  and  the  millions.'  Here  Britons  with  Romans  have  com- 
mingled, and  Dane  and  Saxon  dust  have  blended,  and  become 
again  incorporate  together.  Here  are  knights  that  raised  their 
war-cry  in  Palestine,  and  prentices  that  shouted  'clubs'  in 
Fleet-street.  All  ranks  are  here,  all  parties,  and  all  churches. 
There  can  scarcely  be  an  atom  of  dust  fixed  beneath  our  feet,  or 
whirling  in  the  air,  that  did  not  once  possess  vitality ;  that  has 
not,  again  and  again,  been  drawn  within  the  magic  circle  of 
human  organization.  If  consciousness,  once  possessed,  were 
eternal  in  each  particle,  what  an  infinitude  of  life  were  here. 
Who  could  bear  that  ceaseless  contact  of  thought  and  sense  ? 
Matter  would  then  lie  spirit.  The  sup]>osition  makes  one  feel 
what  unmeaning  words  we  use  when  we  talk  of  the  omnipresence 
of  God.  Wild  as  it  is,  it  helps  towards  a  conception  of  sober 
and  sacred  truth.  The  dead  dust  all  around  us,  and  the  living 
dust  of  our  own  frames,  are  alike  monumental.  •  FttimuM  Troen* 
We  are  moulded  of  old  metal  that  has  been  oftentimes  recast. 
Not  an  atom  of  our  bodies  but  some  Cavalier  or  Roundhead, 
some  Catholic  priest  or  Celtic  Druid,  some  lord  or  vassal  of  feudal 
or  heptarchal,  of  Plantagenetor  Norman  days,  might  start  up  and 
say,  *  'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  may  be  slave  to  thousands.*  The 
dead  are  the  immense  majority.  It  makes  little  difference  to  their 
numerical  superiority  over  all  other  I  Londoners  who  goes  or  stays. 
•  Infinity  minus  A,'  says  one  of  them,  •  is  equal  to  infinity  plua  A.' 
We  shall  ail  desert  to  their  party.  'The  cry  is  still  they  come.* 
^rhat  journey  those  who  stay  are  ever  taking.  He  whom  Captain 
Bain  refuses  because  he  cannot  pay  his  fare,  shall  have  free  pas- 
sage with  Captain  Charon.  He  turns  none  back  for  their  penny 
now,  for  he  pities  the  distresses  of  the  time;  nor  makes  inquisition 
into  their  burial,  for  he  knows  the  hospitals  must  be  supplied. 
And  so  it  is  with  him  who  keeps  the  keys  of  paradise  ;  his  occu- 
pation were  gone  but  that  he  fulfilled  it  gratis  ;  for  Peter's  pence 
have  travelled  the  route  that  Irish  tithes  must  follow.  Autumn 
shakes  down  leaves  in  the  country,  but  in  London — men.  Look 
at  the  mighty  heap  to  which  they  are  gathered :  there  is  the  base 
in  hell  and  the  head  in  heaven,  and  it  beats  Mont  Blanc — •  the 
monarch  of  mountains.'     While  the  busy  are  minding  their  busi- 
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ness,  as  they  do  at  all  seasons,  it  is  as  well  to  stay  while  the  idle 
flit,  that  we  may  the  more  quietly  •  see  this  great  sight ;'  evoke  llie 
spirits  of  the  dead  to  hold  communion  with  them,  and  tax  them  to 
tell  us  more  of  the  mysteries  of  our  nature  and  our  destiny. 

Whomsoever  autumn  may  drive  away  from  London,  London 
itself  is  left ;  and  that  is  a  goodly  portion  to  leave  to  the  deserted. 
A  metaphysician  talked  of  the  mind's  containing  nothing  but 
itself;  were  that  the  case  with  Ix)ndon,  it  would  yet  be  a  '  mea- 
surelesS'Content.'  What  the  Scotch  call  'self-containing  houses' 
always  let  high  at  Edinburgh,  and  London  can  never  be  despised 
while  it  is  a  self-containing  city.*  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  stand  on 
Ben  Arthur,  and  tell  the  old  story  of  some  Duke  of  Argyle,  who 
travelled  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  and  was  told  by  an  Italian 
that  the  finest  of  all  views  was  that  from  his  own  forsaken  moun- 
tain? He  knows  not  what  scenery  is,  who  cannot  find  it  in  Lon- 
don. I>et  him  hunt  where  he  likes,  he  will  never  catch  it.  '  The 
earth  will  say,  it  is  not  in  me  ;  and  the  sea  will  say,  it  is  not  in 
me;'  and  they  will  both  mean  that  it  is  not  in  him.  It  is  the 
sight  and  the  sense  that  are  wanting.  Let  him  take  '  Hughson's 
Walks  in  London'  for  the  guide-book  of  his  next  tour,  and  do 
them  regularly,  one  every  day  ;  let  him  go  round  Regent's  Park, 
across  to  Bayswater,  through  Kensington  Gardens,  up  Oxford- 
street,  along  Regent-street  to  the  Quadrant,  then  by  Waterloo- 
place,  and  through  the  Green  Park  to  Hyde  Park  corner ;  let 
him  stand  on  the  bridges,  any  one  of  them';  and  get  into  South- 
wark"  on  purpose  to  come  on  the  iron  bridge  at  that  end ;  let 
him  look  up  at  St.  Paul's  from  the  bottom  of  Ludgate-hill,  when 
there  are  mountains  of  black  clouds  and  a  bright  full  moon  besides  ; 
him  look  at  the  Abbey  anywhere  and  any  when  ;  let  him  take  a 
boat,  and  go  down  the  river,  and  then  come  up  the  river.  No 
scenery,  indeed !  but  there  vvould  be,  though ;  and  the  stage 
direction  for  it  should  be — Scene,  a  splendid  city  with  temples, 
towers f  palaces,  and  a  mcLJestic  river  ;  enter  a  blind  Soul,  and  exit 
hastily.  There  are  some  fine  old  chestnuts  at  Kensington,  close 
by  the  bridge  (stand  on  that  too,  and  look  both  ways),  whose  em- 
bossed and  fretted  trunks  seem  wrought  by  nature  as  a  triumphant 
challenge  to  human  architect  and  sculptor.  We  know  what  trees 
are  ;  we  have  seen  oaks  in  the  New  Forest  which  waved  their 
branches  in  the  Conqueror's  days,  and  others  whose  limbs  were 
clubs  for  Hercules  ;  we  have  seen  the  ash  upon  the  mountain  side, 
gracefully  bending  in  the  blast,  and  have  stretched  ourselves  in 
the  shade  and  gathered  woodriffe  beneath  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy ; 
but  fitter  pillars  than  these  chestnuts  for  the  gates  of  paradise  we 
never  saw.  Now  do  not  say  all  these  are  fixtures ;  we  shall  find 
them  when  we  return.  These  are  not  what  people  live  in  London 
for,  or  think  to  look  at;  they  are  independent  of  fashion  ;  they 
are  in  addition  to  the  unfathomable  stores  of  art,  and  history,  and 
science  treasured  here.     We  ourselves  might  not  have  seen  them 
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all  but  for  being  condemned  by  some  vexatious  business  to  solitary 
confinement  in  London  for  the  space  of  one  calendar  autumn  ;  so 
we  took  to  the  streets  as  a  sort  of  tread-mill.  But  those  chestnuts 
will  not  be  the  same  in  the  winter,  the  summer,  or  the  spring  ;  and 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  London.  It  is  a  leaden  blunder  to 
suppose  that  autumn  makes  no  difference  in,  or  rather  on,  I^ndon. 
Autumn  must  have  its  peculiar  beauties  here  as  everywhere  else, 
as  long  as  autumnal  suns  and  autumnal  moons  are  better  than 
other  suns  and  other  moons,  which  they  always  have  been  since 
the  world  began.  Adam,  the  Rabbins  say,  was  created  in  autumn, 
no  doubt  that  the  world  might  be  looking  its  best  when  he  was 
introduced  to  it,  and  even  the  fruits  of  Eden  be  shining  with  a  mel- 
lower lustre,  and  the  cheek  of  Eve  be  tinted  with  a  richer  bloom. 
There  is  a  ripeness  in  autumnal  sunbeams — there  is  a  richness  in 
their  reflection  from  marble  dome  or  lofty  spire,  or  flowing  stream, 
which  the  light  of  other  seasons  lacks.  And  then  the  moon — no 
countryman,  whatever  be  his  country,  Welshman,  Cumberlander, 
or  Scotch  Highlander — no  traveller  wherever  he  has  wandered, 
or  mariner  pacing  the  lonely  deck  and  looking  up  to  the  midnight 
sky  from  amongst  the  waves  of  the  wide  Atlantic — no  Syrian  shep« 
herds  watching  their  flocks  by  night,  or  older  Chaldeans  reading 
the  starry  book  of  fate,  ever  saw  so  vast  and  broad,  and  massive, 
so  rich  a  globe  of  gold,  so  near,  and  so  portentous  in  its  awful 
loveliness,  as  the  full  autumnal  moon  that  looms  through  a  Lon- 
don atmosphere.  It  repays  the  penalty  of  the  thickened  air  to 
which  we  owe  this  beauty ;  we  could  not  have  it  without  our  coal- 
fire  exhalations ;  we  smoke  for  it :  but  as  only  Thames  water 
can  generate  the  true  London  porter,  the  finest  beverage  on 
earth,  so  the  most  perfect  loveliness  and  grandeur  of  a  full  rising 
moon  can  only  be  manufactured  in  the  murky  air  of  London. 

There  is  another  of  nature's  perfections,  and  one  to  which 
sun  and  moon  and  the  twelve  stars  would,  if  they  had  eyes  and 
ears,  do  obeisance,  as  they  did  in  Joseph^s  dream,  which  is  only 
to  be  seen  during  a  London  autumn — we  mean  Miss  Kelly.  To 
leave  London  can  never  be  called  running  away  from  the  arti- 
ficial to  the  natural  while  she  is  here.  There  is  nature  enough 
in  her  to  counterpoise  all  the  artificiality  of  the  whole  metropolis. 
The  English  Opera,  when  she  is  in  it,  ought  to  be  called  an 
oratorio,  that  William  Wilberforce  might  go  and  smile  and  weep 
with  a  sound  conscience,  and  find  it  *  practical  religion,'  as  sh« 
illustrates  some  text  out  of  the  human  bosom  with  all  her  own 
unpretending  and  unrivalled  power  and  pathos. 

If  it  be  insisted  upon  that  hill  and  valley,  tree  and  stream,  are 
essential  to  scenery,  and  to  the  existence  of  man,  as  endowed 
with  a  rational  soul  and  body,  through  the  autumn,  we  still  say 
that  all  this  may  be  had  in  London,  and  that,  too,  in  beauty  and 
abundance.  For  is  not  Richmond  in  London,  with  its  Temp^ 
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vale  ? — and  Hampton  Court,  with  its  stately  avenue  ? — and 
Hampstead,  with  its  breezy  heath? — and  Woodford,  with  its 
tangled  glades  ? — and  the  wooded  hills  of  Surrey  ?  All  this,  and 
much  more,  is  in  Ix>ndon, — in  it  more  truly  than  ever  the  people 
were  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  will  be  even  under  the 
amended  representation  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  but  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  you  are  in  country,  real  country,  free  of  all 
city  sights  and  sounds, — alone  in  green  pasture  or  bowery  lane, 
or  on  a  sunny  hill-side  looking  down  on  the  reapers  in  a  corn- 
field, or  in  the  shade  of  a  village  church  thinking  it  a  strange- 
ness and  a  pity  that  Gray  did  not  leave  it  you  for  to  write  the 
•  Elegy.' 

The  best  scenery  is  but  suggestive.  The  enjoyment  of  it  arises, 
not  from  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  from  what  it  excites  in  the  mind. 
Its  power  is  simply  in  calling  up  rich  trains  of  associations  in  the 
spectator ;  and  he  whose  mind  is  well  stored  and  well  exercised 
needs  never  be  destitute  of  the  external,  material,  suggestive 
object,  not  through  the  dreariest  days  of  a  London  autumn.  Was 
not  the  best  descriptive  poem  of  modern  days,  the  most  rustically 
poetical  and  pictorially  faithful,  written  on  a  Sofa  ?  Those 
thronging  passengers,  and  the  very  coaches  and  steam-boats  to 
which  they  are  hurrying,  excite  a  vivid  picture  of  all  the  love- 
liness on  which  they  are  eager  to  gaze,  and  surround  the  imagi- 
nation in  a  moment  with  a  peristrephic  panorama.  *  A  boat  lor 
the  James  Watt ! '  Yes,  happy  soul,  you  will  see  the  sun  rise 
to-morrow  blazing  through  the  time-cleft  walls  of  Bamborough 
Castle  ;  and  glittering  white  in  its  beams  will  be  the  Percy  pillar 
on  the  Cheviot  hills  ;  and  Holy  Isle  below  will  be  the  vignette  of 
the  volume  that  is  before  you  :  and  you  shall  come  to  Wolf's 
Craig  and  St.  Abb's  Head,  and  the  Bass  and  North  Berwick 
Law  shall  be  to  you  no  pillars  of  Hercules  ;  but  on  shall  you  go 
till  the  setting  sun  sinks  lingeringly  from  the  loveliest  of  cities, 
and  Arthur's  lion  slumbers  in  the  twilight.  You  shall  see  them 
then  ;  I  see  them  now.  And  there  drives  a  stage  that,  in  twelve 
hours,  will  be  deep  in  the  depths  of  the  New  Forest,  and  dark  in 
its  shadows  ;  the  billowy  tree-tops  of  that  infinite  green  ocean 
will  be  heaving  around,  and  the  scattered  light  will  be  playing 
more  fantastically  and  gracefully  among  the  stems  and  leaves 
than  ever  it  did  amid  the  pillars  of  the  coral  caves.  Yon  '  bit  of 
bunting,'  as  Canning  insolently  called  it,  the  striped  and  starry 
banner  that  floats  from  a  mast  in  the  river,  unabashed  by  the 
royal  standard  near, — O  !  that  is  a  flag  under  which  fancy  has 
already  crossed  the  Atlantic  ;  it  has  made  visible  the  majesty  of 
the  Hudson,  and  audible  the  thunders  of  Niagara.  And  there 
he  goes :  the  very  Egyptian  boy  who  last  night  sang  to  me  the 
strain  of  the  Muezzin,  when  from  the  minaret;  he  calls  to  prayer, 
till  every  mosque  in  Cairo  was  distinctly  visible.   Old  Father  Nile 
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came  flowing  to  our  feet,  and  around  us  gathered  in  mystic  circle 

the  sphinxes  of  Karnac  and  of  Luxor. 

*  *  ♦  * 

[Private. — Dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  send  you  what  I  have  written  of  the 
article  I  promised ;  I  cannot  now  finish  it,  for  the  afiiiir  which  kept 
me  here  is  happily  disposed  of,  and  in  twenty  minutes  I  shall  be 
galloping  towards  where  one  may  see,  and  feel,  and  enjoy — '  God 
made  the  couulry,  but  man  made  the  town.* — Farewell.] 

SECONDARY  PUNISHMENTS*. 

As  we  grow  older  we  grow  wiser ; — we  British.  Uke  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  so  wise  in  the  matter  to  which 
this  book  relates  as  we  thought  ourselves  a  good  many  years 
ago;  but  the  having  found  this  out,  is  in  itself  an  advance.  A 
goo<l  many  years  ngo,  we  thought  we  had  discovered  the  best 
possible  mode  of  punishing  criminals.  We  were  mistaken  there; 
we  do  not  yet  know  the  best ;  but  we  have  clearly  made  out  what 
is  the  very  worst.  We  have  only  to  try  again,  as  Dr.  Whately 
tells  us,  and  we  shall  be  snre  to  do  better ;  for  it  is  not  possible 
for  so  rich  a  variety  of  mischiefs  to  attend  any  other  species  of 
punishment  as  have  been  brought  upon  us  by  the  establishment 
of  penal  colonies.  He  bids  us  not  waste  our  time  in  deliberating 
about  the  comparative  merit  of  various  penitentiary  plans.  Let 
us  try  any, — all, — rather  than  delay  the  abolition  of  our  trans- 
portation system  :  anything  will  prove  better  than  that ;  and  it 
will  be  wiser  to  learn  what  is  really  best  by  making  trial  of 
several  plans,  than  to  philosophize  idly  while  the  worst  system  of 
all  is  accumulating  evils  upon  us  every  day. 

*  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,'  he  says,  *  it  would 
perhaps  be  our  wisest  and  safest  course  to  establish,  in  different 
places,  several  penitentiaries  on  different  plans,  such  as  may 
seem  to  have  the  most  to  recommend  them  ;  and  after  a  trial  of  a 
few  years  to  introduce  modifications  as  experience  shall  suggest, 
and  remodel  the  less  successful  on  the  pattern  of  those  >vlnich 
may  be  found  to  answer  their  purpose  better.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  we  should  try  experiments  at  random,  or 
adopt  every  suggestion  of  the  wildest  theorists :  but  if  we  made 
trial  of  those  plans  in  favour  of  which  sound  reasons  could  be 
offered,  and  were  careful  to  guard  in  every  case  against  such 
errors  as  might  plainly  be  shown  to  be  such,  and  to  tend  towards 
the  defeat  of  our  object,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  we  should  be  enabled  by  attentive 
observation  to  ascertain  what  system  worked  best.  And  we  may 
rest  assured  that  none  could  be  more  exceptionable  than  the 
existing  system  of  transportation.' 

*  Tliaiights  on  St-condary  PunishmeiiU,  in  a  Letter  to  Earl  Grey.  By  Richard 
Whately,  l).D.,  Axcbbisbop  of  Dubliu.    Loudoa.    F«Uowes. 
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Never,  indeed,  was  there  a  more  humiliating  failure  of  an 
aim, — never  a  more  complete  reverse  of  all  anticipated  results. 
Never  were  high  expectations  of  public  benefit  met  by  a  more 
blank  disappointment. 

Transportation  must,  it  was  thought,  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
secondary  punishments,  because  it  removes  the  offender  as  effec- 
tually as  the  rope  and  scaffold.  It  further  secures  society  against 
aggression  by  the  warning  afforded  of  the  horrors  of  banishment 
accompanied  with  restraint  and  hard  labour.  It  tends  to  the 
reformation  of  the  offender  by  opening  to  him  a  way  of  return  to 
character  and  comfort  by  good  conduct.  It  will  be  the  best 
boon  that  can  be  conferred  on  Australia,  where  labour  is  the  one 
thing  needed.  Finally,  it  will  be  an  economical  way  of  dis- 
posing of  our  criminals,  since  their  labour  will  go  far  towards 
repaying  their  expenses. 

Instead,  however,  of  the  criminal  being  effectually  removed,  he 
remains  as  great  a  pest  to  society  as  if  he  had  continued  at  large. 
Some  return  to  their  old  haunts — the  men  by  working  their  way 
on  ship-board,  the  women  by  prostitution.  Others  form  a  part 
of  Australian  society ;  during  their  term  of  punishment,  as  ser- 
vants ;  after  it,  as  settlers.  In  both  positions  they  can  drink,  game, 
rob,  and  spread  the  infection  of  every  kind  of  vice  as  potentially 
as  in  England. 

Instead  of  the  contemplated  warning,  a  very  enticing  example 
is  held  out  by  this  punishment.  Some, — it  matters  not  how 
many, — convicts  have  found  their  sentence  of  exile  a  passport  to 
prosperity.  Since  it  is  known  in  England  that  one  thief  has 
built  himself  a  mansion  near  Sydney;  that  another  keeps  his 
carriage ;  that  a  third  sends  over  money  to  the  mistress  she 
robbed,  and  with  it  an  offer  of  patronage  in  case  of  the  said 
mistress  being  persuaded  to  come  over  and  settle ;  that  others 
are  prosperous  farmers  and  wood-growers,  and  many  more  living 
a  wild  life  of  hunting  and  debauchery  in  the  woods  and  plains, — 
since  it  is  a  fact  that  persons  here  have  committed  crimes,  in 
order  to  get  a  free  passage  to  New  South  Wales,  all  hope  of 
making  transportation  formidable  is  over. 

As  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  what  mode  of  treatment 
can  be  less  likely  to  effect  it  than  an  alternation  of  tyranny  and 
impunity?  To  be  scouted  and  flogged  by  a  tyrannical  settler  in 
the  morning,  and  paid  high  for  extra  labour  at  night,  is  not  the 
best  way  of  being  disciplined  into  virtue.  To  be  hankering 
between  escaping  into  the  bush,  to  seize  black  wives  and  knock 
their  husbands  on  the  head,  and  remaining  with  the  hope  of 
growing  rich  and  cutting  a  dash  in  the  colony,  is  to  be  very  ill- 
disposed  for  repentance.  It  matters  not  how  few  run  away,  and 
how  few  cut  a  dash — some  have  done  both  ;  and  while  there  is  a 
possibility  of  doing  the  same,  either  is  thought  preferable  to  the 
dull  work  of  reformation ;   and  whatever  impediments  arise  j 
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whatever  Tvatc'i fulness  of  discipline;  whatever  restraints,  stripes, 
or  passages  of  ill-luck,  are  growled  at  as  so  many  injuries,  and 
excite  fresh  tumults  of  dark  passions.  Thus  is  the  bondage  of 
sin  aggravated  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  external  bondage. 

Instead  of  convict-importation  being  a  boon  to  Australia,  it  is 
the  most  fearful  curse  which  any  country  has  ever  dared  to 
inflict  on  any  other  country.  It  is  true  there  have  been  panics 
from  time  to  time  among  the  settlers,  lest  Great  Britain  should 
be  growing  moral,  lest  the  transportation  of  offenders  should  by 
any  means  be  stopped :  but  this  only  shows  the  extent  of  the 
evil  wrought  there,  instead  of  disprovmg  its  existence.  As  long 
as  the  colony  has  the  fruit  of  the  body,  she  cares  not  for  the  sin 
of  the  soul.  She  wants  labour,  and  as  long  as  she  has  it  she 
cares  not  by  whom  it  is  yielded,  whether  by  mocking  imps  in 
human  shape,  or  by  captives  spirit-broken  with  remorse.  Can 
ther6  be  a  stronger  proof  of  our  iniquity  in  selecting  a  portion  of 
God's  earth  to  be  the  nursery  of  crime,  the  spot  where  guilt  and 
misery  may  be  so  fostered  as  that  they  may  s|>eedily  travel 
abroad,  and  make  a  hell  of  every  place  which  has  relations  with 
their  special  al)ode?  Was  anything  so  daring  ever  done  as  esta- 
blishing a  dep6t  of  vice  ?  not  a  place  where  it  is  to  be  first 
imprisoned  and  then  buried,  but  whence  it  is  to  be  issued  after  an 
incessant  reproduction  and  multiplication.  How  much  there  is  of 
piety,  justice,  and  charity  in  such  a  scheme,  each  may  determine 
for  himself. 

As  long  as  the  mere  transportation  of  each  individual  costs 
from  25/.  to  35/.,  besides  the  expenses  of  an  establishment  of 
civil  and  military  officers  and  troops,  it  is  plain  that  a  mode  of 
punishment  more  burdensome  to  the  public  m  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  could  not  be  adopted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Whately  has  a  goodly  amount  of 
sound  argument  on  his  side:  his  mode  of  handling  it  is  equally 
sound.  As  one  of  the  nation^s  spiritual  guardians,  he  feels  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  remonstrate  against  an  institution  which  is  found  to 
create  more  vice  and  misery  than  it  was  expected  to  cure  ;  and  his 
exposition  is  marked  by  the  good  sense,  and  his  remonstrance  is 
conducted  with  the  dignified  and  benevolent  feeling  which  render 
all  his  writings  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  truth  and  humanity. 

In  his  Appendix  are  embodied  most  of  the  extraordinary 
revelations  which  have  been  made  of  the  workings  of  the  penal- 
colony  system.  There  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments  for  wonders  in  these  days  of  extensive  publication 
of  evidence.  Evidence  is  now  the  true  depository  of  the  mar- 
vellous. May  it  prove — it  certainly  will  prove — the  source  of 
the  morally  sublime.  We  look  forward  with  dim  and  anxious 
solicitude,  to  discern  what  will  spring  out  of  the  work  before  us, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  that  may  tend  to  the  moral  ame- 
lioration and  repose  of  society. 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES* 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  the  opinions,  arguments,  and 
doctrines  of  the  Apostle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
plain,  but  thinking  men ;  to  translate,  in  fact,  not  merely  the 
Apostle's  Greek  into  English,  but  rather  his  sentiments  into 
language  capable  of  being  generally  and  easily  understood  in 
these  days.  The  author  has,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  in  his  plan, 
and  his  plan,  as  will  appear  from  our  subsequent  remarks,  we 
think  a  good  one.  '  If  the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  religious 
thinking  be  inquired  after,  he  is  a  member  and  friend  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  he  hopes  for  her  durability,  but  not  if, 
unlike  all  other  national  institutions,  she  be  immutable.'  *  If 
pressed  further  on  the  articles  of  his  creed,  he  will  say  nothing.' 
He  has,  however,  said  indirectly  enough  in  his  work  to  show  not 
only  that  he  thinks  for  himself,  thinks  vigorously,  but,  in  our 
opinion,  much  more  correctly  also,  than  those  do  who  are  doc- 
trinal authorities  in  his  church.  As  the  writer  agrees,  iu  some 
respects,  with  us  in  regard  to  what  is  needful  to  make  Paul 
useful  in  the  present  day,  as  most  erroneous  notions  prevail  and 
most  injurious  practices  on  the  subject,  as  we  wish  to  recom- 
mend the  work,  and  to  illustrate  and  enforce  principles  which  we 
think  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  reading  of  St.  Paul, 
we  shall  take  occasion  to  enter  somewhat  into  detail  on  the 
merits  of  the  apostle,  and  the  means  for  a  profitable  study  of  his 
writings. 

Epistolary  writing  is,  and  generally  ought  to  be,  so  much  an 
easy  and  unpremeditated  effort,  that  we  do  not  look  for  the 
higher  excellencies  of  composition  in  a  man's  letters.  It  scarcely 
requires  or  admits  more  than  truth  in  the  sentiment  and  ease  in 
the  expression  ;  and  those  have  almost  invariably  failed  who  have 
been  ambitious  to  make  the  vehicle  of  their  social  intercourse  an 
instrument  of  literary  fame.  Yet  the  letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
while  they  do  not  cease  to  be  letters,  while  they  retain,  that  is,  all 
the  fidelity  to  nature,  and  that  almost  carelessness  of  expression 
which  characterise  all  genuine  outpourings  of  intimacy  and 
friendship,  exhibit  passages  which,  in  their  respective  kinds,  are 
unsurpassed  if  not  unrivalled,  and  those  kinds  extend  through 
almost  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  intellectual  merit.  To  the 
cultivated  mind,  whatever  its  religious  sentiments,  of  whatever 
nation,  these  letters  will  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion. Letters,  as  they  are,  the  logician  may  find  in  them  speci- 
mens of  reasoning  which  the  masters  of  his  art  have  not  outdone. 
The  impress  of  mind  is  throughout  the  Apostle's  writings — thought 

*  An  Illustration  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  including  an  entire  new  Translation, 
by  Charles  Eyre,  Clerk,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  8vo.  Longman 
and  Co. 
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is  their  characteristic.  If  he  weeps  or  rejoices,  if  he  glowii  or 
sorrows,  if  he  is  grateful  or  devout,  if  he  speaks  of  time  or  eter- 
nity, life  or  death,  over  and  through  the  eloquence  of  feeling,  of 
imagination,  of  piety,  of  benevolence,  there  preflominates  the 
eloquence  of  thought.  He  was  both  a  close,  a  rapid,  and  a 
powerful  reasoner,  possessing  qualities  rarely  united  in  the  same 
mind,  and  scarcely  ever  in  the  same  degree.  His  style  is  a 
torrent,  not  merely,  not  so  much,  of  imagination  as  of  intellect. 
What  skill  in  solving  difficulties,  in  getting  the  better  of  preju* 
dices,  in  winning  inveterate  opponents  over  to  Christ,  in  putting 
the  Gospel  forth  to  the  world  in  those  lights  and  with  those  re- 
commendations that  were  best  fitted  to  the  actual  and  diversified 
condition  of  the  public  mind.  He  knew  how  to  convince  and 
convert  the  Jew  and  then  the  Gentile — the  one  without  ofl'ending 
the  other,  though  of  the  most  different  faith  and  feelings,  and 
which  was  as  difficult,  without  compromising  his  own  principles 
in  the  smallest  particular.  Jesus  declareil  the  truth,  which  ho 
heard  from  God,  as  he  received  it  from  the  fountain  of  truth  ; 
Paul  declared  it  as  that  truth  best  suited  man.  Jesus  was  the 
truth  itself;  Paul  the  expounder  of  the  truth.  Jeaua  was  the 
prophet ;  Paul  the  logician  of  Christianity. 

The  letters  of  Paul  will  reward  the  scholar's  labour ;  for  he 
who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  partaken  of  the  intellect 
tual  culture  of  Asiatic  refinement — who,  in  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men,  was  able  to  command  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
uncultivated  barbarian,  but  also  of  the  wise  and  learned  in  that 
city,  which  had  been  the  mistress  and  was  still  the  teacher  of  the 
world, — he  who  thus  unitetl  in  himself  much  of  the  learning  of 
both  eastern  and  western  civilization,  and  who  in  addition  to  his 
intellectual  attainments  had  also  that  knowledge  which  resulted 
from  a  large  acquaintance  with  various  classes  of  men  and  most  of 
the  then  known  parts  of  the  globe,  cannot  fail  to  supply  in  his 
writings  those  treasures  of  information  of  which  the  true  lover  of 
knowledge  is  a  seeker.  What  bursts  of  eloquence  do  his  letters 
furnish — what  genuine  elevation  and  ardour  for  the  study  and 
imitation  of  the  orator.  And  the  real  poet  will  find  in  them,  not 
indeed  the  form,  but  much  of  the  essence  of  poetry,  in  natural 
emotion,  in  intense  emotion,  in  nobility  of  soul,  in  expansion  of 
mind,  in  vigour  and  compression  of  thought,  in  loftiness  and  vivid- 
ness of  imagination.  This  is  the  stufi'  of  which  all  true  poetry  is 
Bade,  and  he  that  has  a  soul  for  poetry  will  find  some  one  of 
these  qualities  in  every  page  of  the  Apostle's  writings. 
-  The  philanthropist  may  read  Paul,  and  have  his  largeness  of 
soul  enlarged;  for  there  is  a  wider  benevolence  in  the  expression 
of  that  gospel  principle,  that  Christ  had  made  all  men  of  all 
nations  into  one  family, — there  is  a  wider  benevolence  and  fuller 
delight  in  the  expression  by  Paul  of  that  gospel  principle  than  has. 
yet  fallen  from  the  hps  of  another  man. 
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And  the  Christian  may  find  Christianity  embodied  in  Paurs 
letters.  The  Apostle's  mind  was  frauf;ht  with  Christianity ;  he 
had  taken  up  its  diffusion  as  the  one  and  only  business  of  his  life 
and  he  was  richly  furnished  for  his  work.  There  are  parts,  indeed, 
of  the  Gospel  which  appear  in  his  letters  in  a  new  form,  but  the 
essence  of  eternal  truth  lies  under  the  exterior  and  animates  the 
mass,  while  other  principles  are  set  forth  with  a  fulness  and  pro- 
minence, a  frequency  and  ardour  to  which  no  one  of  the  primi- 
tive or  any  subsequent  age  has  been  able  to  approach.  And, 
then,  what  exquisite  morality  does  he  recommend,  and  how  con- 
strainingly!  In  the  purity,  the  correctness,  and  elevation  of  his 
moral  tone,  in  that  consummate  perfection  of  which  paganism, 
with  all  its  mental  power,  had  never  conceived  an  idea,  and  which 
unbelief,  with  all  the  addition  of  experience  which  2000  years 
can  give,  has  never  rivalled;  in  the  perfection  and  loveliness  of  his 
morality,  Paul  appears  to  the  Christian  to  be  almost  Jesus  again 
dwelling  and  speaking  amongst  men. 

If  required  to  point  to  passages  in  justification  of  these  remarks, 
I  should  be  almost  content  to  forego  the  general  mass  of  the 
Apostles'  writings,  and  to  fix  upon  the  15th  chapter,  1st  Corin- 
thians, as  a  piece  of  writing  in  which  the  logician,  the  scholar,  the 
orator,  the  poet,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian — or  he  who 
unites  all  these  characters  in  himself,  may  find  concentrated  in 
a  brief  space — excellencies  that  merit  the  highest  praise.  What  ar- 
gument to  convince,  what  knowledge  to  gratify,  what  eloquence 
to  captivate,  what  sublimity  to  raise  and  fill  the  soul  with  brighter 
promises  than  ever  were  the  mere  philanthropist's  visions,  and  an 
ardour  of  devotion,  an  exultation  of  piety,  an  enforcement  of  obedi- 
ence which  delight  the  Christian,  while  they  make  him  feel  the 
littleness  of  his  attainments  in  contrast  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
calling. 

Notwithstanding,  the  letters  of  Paul  are  not  the  book  for  the 
people.  Independentlyof  their  antiquity,  their  dealing  with  forms 
of  society  and  modes  of  thought,  which  have  long  since  vanished 
— disqualifications  under  which  they  labour  in  common  with  all 
works  of  remote  origin,  profane,  as  the  term  is,  as  well  as  sacred  ; — 
they  are  letters,  and  therefore  more  brief  and  more  obscure  than 
direct  narratives,  or  systematized  reasonings,  or  public  history ;  and 
they  were  designed  specially  to  exhibit  Christianity  in  a  form 
which  should  meet  and  dissipate  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  Jews 
and  heathens.  By  reason  of  this  last  consideration  they  will  of 
course  contain  arguments  and  illustrations  the  most  difficult  to  be 
understood  by  us,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  most  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood by  those  for  whom  they  were  adduced.  Modes  of  thought 
and  expression,  historical  recollections,  and  national  prejudices, 
the  Apostle  had  to  study  and  adapt  himself  to,  of  which  we 
know  comparatively  little,  and  in  which  we  can  feel  no  manner  of 
sympathy.     A  sermon  preached  to  Jews  and  heathens  of  the  first 
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century  may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  an  insufficient  and  inefiec- 
tual  teacher  of  professed  Christians,  or  secret  uobehevers,  at  the 
end  of  an  interval  of  nearly  two  thousand  years.  The  world  has 
changed  since  the  Apostle  wrote,  and  therefore  what  he  wrote  to 
the  Church  at  Rome  or  Corinth  may  well  be  occasionally  dark  to 
the  modern  artisan  whose  world  is  in  his  own  breast,  or  at  most  his 
own  cottage,  his  little  neigh liourhood,  and  his  ill-informed  spiritual 
guide.  Yet,  whether  it  be  from  a  love  of  the  dark  and  mysterious, 
from  a  disposition  to  try  their  powers  at  solving  diliiculties  to  which 
we  have  found  them  not  a  little  inclined,  or  from  bad  guidance,  it 
may  in  some  cases  have  been  interested  and  intentional  misdirec> 
tion, — the  people,  those  who  are  least  able  to  understand  their 
sense  or  appreciate  their  beauties,  are  most  fond  of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  ofier 
may  not  be  wholly  useless.  We  say  at  once,  then,  prefer  Jesus  to 
Paul :  take  the  Gospels  rather  than  the  Epistles  as  the  guide  of 
your  faith  and  practice.  Even  from  the  days  of  Peter  the  letters 
of  Paul  were  known  to  contain  things  hard  to  be  understood ;  and, 
therefore,  presuming  this  to  be  the  fact,  we  merely  say  in  advising 
you  to  prefer  Jesus  to  Paul — prefer  the  clear  to  the  obscure.  We 
are  not  among  those  who  think  that  there  was  any  deficiency  in  the 
Gospel  as  developed  by  him  who  called  himself  *  The  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  light,'* — who  declared  that  *  All  things  whatsoever 
he  had  heard  of  the  Father,  he  had  made  known  to  his  disciples;* 
and  of  whom  Paul,  too,  speaks  in  terms  the  most  expressive  and 
lofty,  as  'The  wisdom,'  as  well  as  •  Power  of  God,'  as  the  •  Image 
of  God,"  and  '  The  fullness  of  him  who  fdleth  all  in  all.'  In  bid* 
ding  you  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  we  are  not,  therefore,  sending  you 
where  you  will  sufler  from  any  defect.  In  him  there  is  an  all- 
sufHciency  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind  in  that  knowle<lge 
which,  in  its  practical  results,  is  '  Life  eternal.'  But  the  prefer- 
ence we  recommend  is  not  exclusive.  Wherever  you  see  light 
follow  its  guidance,  whether  it  emanates  from  Jesus  or  Paul ;  but 
if  you  have  little  leisure  or  little  capacity,  or  with  whatever  capa- 
city you  have,  can  find  but  little  satisfaction  under  the  teachings 
of  Puul ;  or  should  it  appear  that  these  teachings,  as  you  under- 
stand them,  contravene  your  own  experience,  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  discourses  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  the  views  there  intimated 
of  the  divine  character  and  dealings,  or  those  which  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  reason  come  forth  from  the  frame  of  nature  and  of 
society,  then,  we  say,  fly  and  cleave  to  Jesus,  and  that  without  a  fear 
that  you  will  fail  of  knowledge  in  any  essential  or  important  par* 
tictilar  of  the  Christian  religion. 

There  are,  however,  aids  in  the  use  of  which  the  honest  inquiret 
will  find  most  of  the  difliculties  disappear  which  are  commonly 
found  in  the  letters  of  Paul.  These  letters,  we  have  seen,  are 
written   in  a  style  which  was  suited  to  the  understanding  of  a 
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remote  age.  They  took  Christianity  and  translated  it  into  the 
current  language  of  the  day.  It  is  our  business  to  compare  this 
translation  with  the  original — to  translate  it  back  again — to  com- 
pare it  with  the  essential  prmciples  of  human  nature — to  translate 
it  into  their  language — to  view  it  in  relation  to  the  existing  state 
of  society,  and  so  put  it  forth  that  it  may  meet  its  wants  and  foster 
its  excellencies.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  what  the 
Apostle  would  do  for  his  own  writings  were  he  now  in  being.  He 
wishe<l,  when  he  wrote,  to  communicate  what  he  knew — to  win 
men  to  Christ;  he  therefore  wished  to  be  understood — to  convince 
and  to  sway.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  studied  not  only  the 
genius  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  condition,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
condition,  the  aptitudes,  the  prejudices,  the  aversions,  the  attach- 
ments, the  customary  trains  of  thought  and  even  modes  of  speech, 
of  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  Thus  knowing  Christianity,  and  thus 
knowing  his  audience,  he  preached  ihe  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.  Acting  on  the  same  principles  he  would  now,  were  he  on 
earth,  adapt  himself  to  the  present  generation.  The  truth  he 
would  preserve,  its  dress  and  recommendations  he  would  change. 
What  he  had  done  for  the  prejudiced  Jew  and  the  ignorant  Hea- 
then of  the  first,  he  would  now  do  for  the  philosopher  and  the 
peasant  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  casual  form  in  which  he 
first  set  forth  the  Gospel  he  would  divest  it  of,  and  bring  the  mind 
of  man  purified  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  destruction  of  institutions 
i^nd  the  general  process  of  civilization,  purified  of  the  idols  with 
which  it  was  peo{)led,  to  learn  at  once  of  Christ,  without  a  veil 
between  to  see  his  glory,  to  hear  the  gracious  words  as  they  came 
from  his  lips.  What  the  Apostle  cannot  do  for  himself,  we  of  this 
age  may  do  for  him. 

For  this  purpose,  some  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  history 
both  of  the  Jews  and  Pagans  is  of  great  consequence;  and,  by 
history,  is  not  meant  so  much  that  which  unhap[)ily  forms  so 
large  a  part  of  what  passes  under  the  name, — not  so  much  the 
details  of  wars,  of  dynasties,  of  conquests, — but  rather  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  the  intellectual  furniture  of  a  people, — their 
moral  and  social  condition,  their  pleasures,  their  hopes,  their 
visions, — in  a  word,  whatever  constitutes  the  staple  of  their  life, 
in  its  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  aspects.  He  that  would 
understand  the  conversation  of  an  Englishman,  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  institutions  and  modes  of  life  under  which  he  has 
been  educated.  Mind  is  but  an  aggregation  of  influences  trans- 
mitted and  mostly  augmented  from  age  to  age ;  and  language  is 
but  a  picture  of  mind — a  picture  whose  hues  are  ever  varying, 
and  which,  as  is  the  case  with  some  persons  in  regard  to  colours, 
every  eye  sees  in  hues  differing  from  those  in  which  it  is  seen  by 
every  other.  To  understand  the  writings  of  a  Jew,  then,  you 
must  learn,  as  much  as  you  can,  to  think  and  feel  as  a  Jew.  You 
must  place  yourself  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  looked  at 
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the  objects  to  be  contemplated :  you  must  clothe  your  jnind  with 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  taking  his  sympathies  and  his  dislikes. 
And,  generally,  his  emotions  and  his  eyes.  'J'hen  will  you  see  what 
he  said  ;  you  will  penetrate  his  meaning;  and,  with  the  su|>erior 
advantages  which  time  and  experience  give  you,  be  able  to  do 
what  he  could  not — transfuse  his  thoughts  into  the  current  lan- 
guage of  the  day, — separate  what  is  accidental  from  what  is 
essential, — remove  the  one,  and  develop  and  »pply  the  other. 
To  effect  what  has  now  been  recommended,  no  study  will  be 
found  80  valuable  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  it  con- 
tains all  that  is  needful,  I  do  not  assert;  but  the  mind  that  is 
fraught  with  the  incidents  which  it  relates,  and  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  which  it  breathes,  is  not  meanly  qualified  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  Paul. 

The  object  which  we  are  setting  l>eforc  you  may  be  forwarded 
by  another  auxiliary  :  consult  your  own  breast ;  study  its  actual 
condition,  its  capabilities,  its  wants.  Study  yourself,  the  rela- 
tions you  bear  to  God,  to  man,  to  time,  to  eternity.  Ask  your- 
self what  you  are  ;  what  your  conduct ;  what  your  wishes  ;  what 
your  destiny.  Call  on  Nature  to  tell  you  what  she  has  to  declare 
in  reference  to  your  wants  and  your  desires.  In  the  union  of 
these  things  there  is  a  volume  which  will  serve  ns  a  comment  on 
Paul  and  every  other  writer ;  and  that  volume  is  not  the  worse 
if  it  makes  pretensions  to  scarcely  a  higher  authorship  than  what 
is  usually  termed  *  common  sense.'  Take  it  as  a  companion  with 
you,  as  you  read  the  letters  of  the  A[K)stle  to  the  Gentiles.  It 
will  serve  admirably  to  sc|)arate  what  is  essential  from  what  is 
accidental ;  to  bring  down  oriental  majesty  to  the  dimensions  of 
sober  truth  ;  to  develop  the  clear,  expound  the  obscure,  de<luce 
general  principles  from  particular  instances,  make  due  allow- 
ances for  accommodations  to  existing  prejudices,  and  to  bring 
forth  truth  in  the  harmonious  proportions  of  a  beautiful  whole, 
from  the  disjointed  and  fragmentary  materials  of  unconnected 
letters.  You  will  occasionally  meet  with  passages  of  which  the 
best  exposition  of  books  or  tradition  will  furnish  little  more  than 
darkness  ;  and  others,  in  which  they  will  elicit  glimmerings  that, 
by  their  coming  and  going,  will  serve  for  little  more  than  to  ren- 
der '  darkness  visible.'  In  cases  such  ns  these,  and  generally  in 
difficulties  of  all  sorts,  it-may  not  be  useless  to  lay  aside  books 
altogether,  and  consult  the  inward  monitor,  asking  if  there  is 
anything  which  is  at  all  correspondent  with  whatap[)ears  to  be  the 
author's  meaning,  in  the  principles  of  your  nature,  in  your  rela- 
tions as  an  accountable  and  an  immortal  being.  You  may  thus 
get  possession  of  a  touchstone  by  which  to  detect,  and,  conse- 
quently, cast  away  the  absurd  and  unnatural,  and  a.  guide  by 
which  you  may  not  only  thread  the  labyrinth,  but  come  at  last 
into  the  full  light  of  day.  What  we  now  recommend  is  nothing 
more  than  what  all  men  do  in  secular  pursuits,  when  at  a  loss  to 
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know  the  meaning  of  a  frietid's  communications.  You  cast 
about  in  your  own  mind,  putting  all  the  suppositions  which  occur 
to  you,  arising  out  of  your  friend's  condition,  your  own  re- 
sources, or  the  general  principles  of  human  nature,  putting  these 
several  suppositions,  and  practically  asking,  *  what  can  he  mean  ?' 
till,  at  last,  your  researches  are  rewarded  with  light,  and  the  in- 
ternal monitor  proves  a  better  index  of  truth  thsui  those  very 
characters  which  were  designed  to  be  the  channel  of  its  com- 
munication. An  enlightened  mind  and  a  good  heart  are  the  best 
of  commentators  on  the  Scriptures.  Nature  and  revelation  bear 
the  relation  one  to  another  of  twin  sisters;  and  the  obscurity 
which  is  in  the  language  of  the  one,  the  intelligence  that  beams 
from  the  countenance  of  other  may  clear  up.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  light  of  the  mind  will  vary  in  brightness  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual.  Darkness  is  the  inva- 
riable concomitant  of  vice  ;  for  he  can  know  little  of  the  essential 
laws  of  his  own  existence,  whose  life  is  a  practical  contravention 
of  the  will  of  God,  and,  therefore,  a  process  of  opposition  to  his 
own  nature  and  his  own  welfare.  Rectitude  of  heart  is,  in  con- 
sequence, essential  to  rectitude  of  judgment,  and  the  good  will 
know  of '  the  deep  things  of  God  ;'  for,  in  the  '  light'  of  their  own 
excellence  '  shall  they  see  light ;'  so  that  knowledge,  which  leads 
to  goodness,  will  itself  be  multiplied  by  the  very  goodness  it  has 
occasioned.  As,  however,  goodness  can  be  asserted  of  no  one  but 
with  much  allowance,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  find  another 
aid  in  the  work  of  exposition  ;  and  this  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
e^angelical  histories.  In  them,  Christianity  is  set  forth  in  facts, 
in  narratives,  in  lucid  parables,  in  express  declarations,  in  preg- 
nant intimations,  and  in  inferences  which  the  dullest  mind  can 
hardly  miss.  In  the  Gospels,  and  what  are  termed  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  he  who  runs  may  read  the  essential  truths  of 
Christianity ;  and  these  we  may,  therefore,  take  as  the  obvious 
and  the  clear, — the  certain  and  the  tangible,  by  which  to  expound 
the  remote,  the  dark,  the  ambiguous,  and  the  transcendental. 
And  the  rather  should  we  make  them  our  primary  and  chief 
guides,  inasmuch  as  they  profess  to  give  direction.  They  were 
written  expressly  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  history  of  Jesus,  of 
things  done  and  taught  in  consequence  of  his  mission  ;  and  may 
veil,  therefore,  be  believed  to  contain  all  that  is  essential  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation,  while  the  Epistles  of  Paul  rather  take  for 
granted  the  ground-work  laid  by  the  Gospels,  and  make  appli- 
cations of  its  principles  suited  to  casual  and  transient  circum- 
stances. 

Not  one  of  the  aids  which  have  now  been  recommended  may 
prove  perfect  of  itself;  to  each  objections  may  be  taken,  and  in 
the  use  of  each,  separately,  small  satisfaction  may  be  found  ;  but 
we  are  mistaken  if  the  honest  use  of  all  conjointly,  leave  any 
serious  difficulty  on  any  serious  question  respecting^  God,  duty,. 
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and  eternity.  And  when  time  for  profound  inquiry  is  wanting,  or 
when,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  education,  the  learning  of 
the  Jew  and  Greek  is  but  foolishness,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  as  comprising  most  of  what  is  of  essential  conse- 
quence,—  the  aid  derivable  from  the  light  within  the  human 
breast,  and  the  light  which  shines  from  the  several  histories  of 
Jesus,  and  the  history  of  the  first  planting  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
world.  Study  yourself,  and  study  the  Evangelists,  and  the  hard 
things  of  Paul  will  cease  to  perplex. 


NOTICES  OF  FRANCE.— No.  II. 
(Extracted  from  the  Common-place  Book  of  an  Inralid.) 

'  Garden  of  France* — Valley  of  the  Loire — Cheerful  Industry — Pkaais  let  Toiira,  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  description  of — Present  State— Louis  XI.— Henry  IV.— Nume- 
rous Landowners — Laws  of  Succession. 

Tours  is  the  chief  place  in  the  department  of  the  Indre  and 
Loire,  which  comprehends  the  whole  of  that  province  of  France 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Touraine,  and  parts  of  the 
ancient  Orldannais,  of  Poitou  and  Anjou.  This  district  of  country 
has  been  of  old  called  *  (he  Garden  of  France,'  and  appears  to 
be  still  considered  entitled  to  that  flattering  appellation*.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  magnificent  river  Loire,  in  a 
rich,  flat  valley,  not  two  English  miles  in  breadth,  through  which 
also  the  river  Cher  takes  its  separate  course.  Of  this  space 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  occupied  by  the  beds  of  the  two 
rivers.  The  soil  of  this  beautiful  valley  is  exclusively  alluvion,  in 
places  inclining  to  be  sandy ;  but  with  few  exceptions  every- 
where the  deposit  of  the  noble  rivers  which  water  its  two  margins. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Ix)ire,  and  the  south  side  of  the  Cher, 
immediately  opposite  Tours,  (here  is  but  a  very  narrow  strip  of 
lan<l  between  those  rivers  respectively  and  the  abrupt,  lofty,  and 
broken  banks,  which  seem  to  say  to  each  of  them,  '  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  but  no  farther.'  These  hills — for  the  most  part  cal- 
careous— abound  in  fossil  remains,  to  an  almost  unprecedented 
degree,  and  to  a  depth  as  yet  unpenetrated,  affording  to  the  lover 
of  natural  history  inexhaustible  sources  of  study  and  delight  f. 
At  Vouvray,  on  the  right,  downward,  bank  of  the  Loire,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Montlouis  on  its  left,  the  valley  widens,  and  a 
similarly  rich  strip  of  flat  land  occupies  about  a  mile  in  width, 

*  In  a  letter  dated  1619,  written  by  the  Cardinal  Bentivoplio  to  the  Duke  d«. 
Mont^l^on,  ambassador  from  I/ouis  XI 11.  to  the  court  of  Spain,  he  says, '  Revrnuitt  i 
ville  lie  Tourt,  A  a  payi  deticieux.  Cm/  vtritablrment  /hi  qu'om  pourrait  nppc/er 
FArcadie  de  la  France,  txctpti  qu'ti  Im  mniujue  uh  Samnatar  Franfait  pour  ta 
chanter.  Ataii,  »'U  n'a  pa*  U  nom  iTArcndie,  %l  a  dm  moiiM  mertle  ceUi  de  Jardim 
dt  la  France.' 

f  Of  the  astonishing  district  of  shell  fossiW,  called  '  let  falunieres,'  tome  descrip- 
tion will  be  attempted. 
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between  the  Loire  and  the  little  river  Ciss,  running  panillel 
thereto  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  from  Vouvray  to  Vouve,  which 
latter  place  is  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  in  the 
direction  of  Blois. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  flat  extends  from  near  Montlonis, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  to  the  junction  of  the  Loire  and 
Cher,  and  one  branch  of  the  Indre  below  Brehemont,  together  in 
length  exceeding  twelve  French  leagues.  This  rich  and  long  but 
narrow  tract  of  land  bears  everywhere  the  marks  of  most  luxuriant 
vegetation,  though  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  much  of  a  meadow  dis- 
trict as  it  was  before  the  Revolution,  at  which  period  most  of  it 
was  sold  in  small  portions  to  difl'erent  proprietors,  the  provision  for 
whose  families,  according  to  the  laws  of  succession  in  France,  has 
since  further  reduced  the  size  of  individual  properties,  and  in- 
creased the  number  of  landowners.  As  affecting  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  this  has  by  no  means  operated  a  favourable  change, 
particularly  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  hut  rational  life  and  hap- 
piness have  no  doubt  been  increased  ; — formany  now  live  on  the 
produce  of  what  was  engrossed  and  mostly  misspent  by  a.  few,  or 
went  to  support  and  enrich  a  comparatively  small  number  of  idle 
monks;  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  drones  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  industrious  bees  of 
the  public  hive.  Formerly  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Marmou- 
tier  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  with  the  royal  domain  of  the  Castle 
of  Plessis,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  valley  near  the  city  of  Tours. 
That  the  change  is  morally  as  well  as  politically  for  the  better 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  the  month  of  January,  1831,  above 
one  hundred  persons  (proprietors  and  their  families)  were  engaged 
in  breaking  up  with  the  spade  different  adjoining  portions  of  this 
fine  deep  land,  and  the  same  work  was  carrying  on  by  other 
smaller  groups  in  various  parts,  within  the  range  of  the  eye  from 
the  public  road.  It  was  impossible  not  to  pause  and  look  and 
listen  at  this  singular  exhibition  of  cheerful  social  industry.  The 
spot  was  a  part  of  the  rich  district  within  two  miles  of  the  city, 
and  on  a  bend  of  the  Cher,  not  far  from  the  park  wall  of  the  cele- 
brated chateau  of  Plessis-les-Tours.  On  a  nearer  a[){)roach  the 
words — '  Cest  la  liberte  des  deux  mondes,  cent  La  FayetteP  &c. 
were  distinctly  heard,  as  the  animating  strains  of  the  'Parisienne' 
burst  fully  upon  the  ear.  These  lands  formed  a  portion  of  the 
rich  demesne  of  the  chateau,  and  the  recollection  of  the  descrip- 
tion thereof  from  the  magical  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  has 
revived  and  perhaps  prolonged  its  remembrance  for  another  cen- 
tury, produced  an  almost  overpowering  effect. 

Humanity  shudders  at  the  too  faithful  description  that  wizard 
of  the  north  has  given,  in  his  Quentin  Durward,  of  this  horrible 
fortress  and  favourite  residence  of  regal  tyranny,  and  the  heart 
sickens  at  the  enormities  here  practised.  But,  thanks  to  Almighty 
God !  the  '  battlemented  and  turreted  walls/ — the  thrice  repeated 
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ditch,  *  each  of  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,' — *  the  palisades  of  iron 
topped  with  clusters  of  sharp  S|)ike8,' — '  the  ancient  and  gnm- 
looking  donjon-keep,  which  rose  like  a  black  Ethiopian  giant  into 
the  air,* — 'the  shot-hole  windows,* — '  the  gateway  towers,' — 'the 
triple  succession  of  portcullis  and  drawbridge,' — and  the  'cradles 
of  iron  called  swallows'  nests,  from  which  the  sentinels,  who 
were  regularly  posted  there,  could  take  deliberate  aim  at  any 
who  should  attempt  to  enter  without  the  proper  signal  or  pass- 
word of  the  day,^  no  longer  blast  the  signt  of  outraged  huma- 
nity— no  longer  call  down  the  vengeance  of  offended  heaven  ! 
The  besom  of  destruction  has  swept  these  enormities  from  the 
earth — they  have  vanished  before  the  light  of  reason  and  the  rod 
of  retributive  justice.  The  reclamation  of  the  rights  of  man  has 
tumbled  them  to  the  ground,  leaving  but,  as  an  awful  memento, 
the  scanty  remains  of  this  once  mighty  engine  of  kingly  despotism  ! 
The  stout  |)easantry  and  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  France, — the 
strength,  if  not  the  ornament  of  nations, — now  cultivate  content- 
e<lly,  cheerfully,  exultingly,  on  their  own  accotint^  that  very  toil 
where  *  every  yard  of  land,  excepting  the  permitted  path'  itself, 
was  formerly  '  rendered  dangerous,  and  well-nigh  impracticable, 
by  snares  and  traps  armed  with  scythe-blades,  'which  shred  off 
the  unwary  })assenger'8  limb  as  sheerly  as  a  he<lge-bill  tops  a 
hawthorn  sprig,  and  calthrops  that  would  pierce  your  foot 
through,  and  pitfalls  deep  enough  to  bury  you  in  for  ever;'  and 
where  '  the  very  leaves  of  the  trees  were  like  so  many  ears  which 
carried  all  that  was  spoken  to  the  king's  own  cabinet'  With  • 
proud  feeling  of  reconquered  rights  and  conscious  property,  the 
men  of  Tournine  shout  aloud  in  concert  the  animating  strains 
of  the  Parisienne  and  the  sublime  hymn  of  the  '  Marsellaise.* 
Truly,  as  the  pensioned  Burke  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
truly  the  age  of  chivalry  if  gone,  and  with  it  the  age  of  iron-fisled, 
grim,  and  heart-breaking  oppression.  Its  ominous  emblem,  the 
fleur-de-lis,  is  everywhere  erased  ;*  its  white  flag  has  disappeared  ; 
its  lilies  are  faded  ;  the  charm,  the  grace,  which  by  depriving 
vice  of  half  its  grossness,  rendered  it  in  the  sight  of  some  {)ersons 
interesting,  if  not  harmless,  are  being  again  chased  from  social 
life ;  and  '  when  the  summer  fades  into  autumn,  and  moonlight 
nights  are  long,  and  roads  become  unsafe,'  you  will,  on  this  altered 
spot,  no  longer  *  see  a  cluster  of  ten,  ay,  of  twenty,  human  beings 
hanging  like  acorns  on  that  old  doddered  oak.f 

It  was  at  Plessis  that  Louis  XI.  (who,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
king,  would  have  been  called  a  monster)  died,  in  spite  of  the  leaden 
images  of  the  Virgin,  which  the  superstitious  hypocrite  always 
wore  in  his  hat,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing he  summoned  to   his  relief  the  miraculous  phials  both  of 

<*  Thii  royal  emblem  is  everj'where  defaced,  even  on  the  granite  half-league  itonei 
by  tlie  road  sides. 
f  Queutia  Durward,  vol.  i.  page  39. 
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Rheims  and  Marmoutier,  as  asserted  by  the  historians  of  Tou- 
raine.  Plessis-les-Tours  is  also  memorable,  as  having  been,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1589,  the  place  where  the  reconciliation  and 
alliance  took  place  between  Henry  111.  of  France  and  the  King 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  Of  the  castle  itself  nothing 
remains  but  a  single  tower,  converted  into  a  manufactory  for 
casting  shot,  the  horrible  dungeons  partly  filled  up,  and  some 
fragments  of  walls  embodied  into  a  residence  for  its  owner.  The 
facility  with  which  land  was  to  be  acquired  in  France  by  the  pur- 
chase of  national  property,  in  small  allotments,  to  be  paid  for  by 
distant  and  easy  instalments,  placed  that  of  Plessis  in  the  hands 
of  a  numerous  proprietary.  It  was,  like  all  the  lands  of  France 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  delivered  from  the  galling  bur- 
dens of  tithes,  and  detestable  feudal  oppressions  ;  and  thus  every- 
where was  originated  a  very  numerous  body  of  small  landholders, 
who  might  more  properly  be  called /reeholders,  than  most  of  those 
known  by  that  name  in  this  country.  From  being,  for  the  most 
part,  a  sort  of  appendage  to  another  man's  property,  and  bound  to 
believe  in  all  things  as  he  was  told,  and  to  '  do  suit  and  service' 
as  he  was  bid,  the  industrious  occupier  of  land  in  France  was 
enabled  to  become  the  legal  owner  of  that  species  of  property 
which  the  church,  the  nobles,  and  the  king  had  for  ages  usurped. 
The  present  state  of  the  laws  of  succession,  the  effects  of  which 
the  men  of  the  restoration  looked  upon  with  horror,  but  which 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
though  supported  by  all  the  bayonets  of  all  the  despots  of  Europe, 
dared  do  nothing  more  than  grumble  at,  has  still  further  multi- 
plied the  number  of  small  landowners  ;  and  the  purchase  of  land 
is  become  so  favourite  a  mode  of  investing  even  small  sums  of 
money  all  over  France,  that  it  is  now  understood  they  are  to  be 
counted,  not  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  but  by  millions  *. 
This  division  of  landed  property  is  condemned  by  political  econo- 
mists in  general,  particularly  by  those  of  the  Arthur  Young  school, 
whose  predictions  in  regard  to  its  effects  in  France  are  far  from 
having  raised  his  memory  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are 
really  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  practical 
results  of  the  laws  of  succession  in  France.  It  is  also,  as  matter 
of  course,  loudly  exclaimed  against  by  the  aristocracy  in  all  coun- 
tries, who  would  much  rather  saddle  their  younger  children  on  the 
public  purse,  than  provide  honestly  for  them  out  of  their  own 
property,  according  to  the  dictates  of  natural  justice,  morality, 
and  religion. 

*  The  same  strong  predilection  for  landed  property  exists  in  Baden  and  other  of 
the  free  states  of  Grermany,  and  similar  effects  appear  to  result  from  it. 
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TiiK  10th  volume  begins  with  the  fragment  of  a  tragedy^ 
E/penor,  which  is  chiefly  curious  because  it  shows  how  Goethe 
composed  verse.  Not  to  be  interru[)ted  in  the  flow  of  composi- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  penned  his  lines  with  no  regnrd  to  the  rules 
of  versification — for  here  are  not  merely  a  great  many  hnlf-Iines, 
but  also  a  number  of  lines  with  redundant  feet  in  the  trimeter  of 
the  Greek  tragedy.  Elpenor  is  the  nephew  of  the  queen,  Antiope, 
who,  having  had  her  own  child  torn  from  her  by  robbers,  has 
obtained  from  her  husband's  brother  the  custody  of  his  child. 
Being  arrived  at  an  age  for  manly  pursuits  his  father  sends  for 
him,  but  before  he  takes  leave  she  extorts  from  the  youth  a  fright- 
ful oath  to  revenge  her  wrongs. — A  scene  of  great  effect,  though 
unfinished,  and  on  which  the  tragedy  was  to  have  turned, — for  it 
is  certain  that  his  father  is  the  robber, — if,  which  is  not  absolutely 
impossible,  he  be  not  the  (jueen's  son  himself.  However  the 
play  was  not  brought  beyond  the  l)eginning  of  the  second  act. 

Clavigo,  a  descent  from  the  heroic  to  the  domestic  tragedy, 
written  in  prose.  It  was  published  in  the  year  1774.  The  sub- 
ject is  taken  from  an  admirable  plnulnyrr  of  Heaumarchais,  the 
French  dramatic  author,  whose  Figaro  is  known  all  over  Europe, 
but  whose  plaidoyers  are  still  more  celebrated  than  his  comedies, 
and  are  quite  unique  in  forensic  literature ;  of  which  Vrtllaire 
declared  that  they  united  the  gaiety  and  wit  of  Moli^re  to  the 
eloquence  of  Bossuet.  The  incident,  as  related  of  himself  by 
Beaumarchais,  is,  with  very  little  deviation,  adhered  to  in  the 
tragedy,  Beaumarchais  had  two  sisters,  who  with  a  small  fortune 
were  established  in  Madrid.  The  eldest  married  ;  the  youngest 
was  courted  by  Clavigo,  who  was  a  literary /jartjenu, — the  popular 
writer  of  a  periodical  work  resembling  our  Spectator.  Clavigo 
when  he  became  distinguished  and  obtained  a  place  tmder  the 
government,  refused  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  marriage.  Beaumar- 
chais, on  the  news  of  this  occurrence,  hastened  to  Madrid,  and 
with  his  arrival  the  tragedy  opens.  He  proceeds  to  the  house  of 
Clavigo,  and,  in  a  scene  of  great  power,  compels  him  to  sign  a 
declaration  of  his  own  villainy  and  the  unblemished  honour  of 
Maria.  Beaumarchais  declares  his  determination  to  ptiblish  this 
paper,  and  is  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  allow  Clavigo  time  to 
obtain  the  pardon  of  Maria.  This  he  does  obtain  ;  and  Beaumar- 
ciiais  forgives  him  and  destroys  the  paper.  But  Clavigo  in 
character  resembles  the  Weislingen  in  Gotz  von  Berlichingen. 
He  is  rather  a  very  weak  than  a  thoroughly  bad  man  ;  and  he  is 
wrought  on  by  Carlos,  who  flatters  his  vanity  and  stimulates  his 
ambition  again  to  retrace  his  steps  in  the  road  of  re[)entance  and 
honour.  Carlos  is  the  evil  genius  of  the  tragedy,  and  one  of  the 
few  thoroughly  malignant  beings  Goethe  has  drawn.  The  in- 
sidious remoustrances  and  plausible  reasonings  of  Carlos  adtni- 

^0.  70.  3  C 
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rably  display  the  power  of  a  remorseless  and  skilful  knave  over 
the  mind  of  an  impassioned  and  irresolute  ma».  Intelligence  is 
brought  that  13eaumarchais  has  been  denounced  by  Chuigo  to 
the  government,  and  that  his  person  is  in  danger.  This  news 
causes  the  death  of  Maria,  and  Clavigo  in  the  meanwhile  had 
concealed  himself  from  the  fury  of  Beauraarchais,  but,  going  out 
at  night,  meets  the  funeral  of  Maria :  he  is  again  softened  to 
repentance,  and  rendered  frantic  by  despair ;  but  Beaumarchais 
is  there  also  furious  with  grief  and  revenge.  They  fight  and 
Clavigo  is  killed  :  he  dies  on  the  coffin  of  his  mistress,  an  object 
of  commiseration  and  terror.  Clavigo  fills  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  tragedies  bouryeoises  of  the  modern  stage  ;  and  Goethe 
was  probably  led  to  the  composition  of  it  by  the  critical  writings 
of  Diderot,  who  brought  this  spurious  species  of  drama  into 
popularity  in  France. 

StellOf  a  tragedy.     This  'passionate  work'  belongs  to  the  au- 
thor's early  productions,  and  in  its  first  shape  was  published  in 
1775.     Stella,  abandoned  by  her  husband,  lives  in  affluence,  but 
pining  with  grief  and  solitude.     She  is  about  to  receive  into  her 
house,  as  a  companion,  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  a  gentlewoman  who 
has  for  many  years  lived  in  poverty,  the  victim  of  a  like  desertion. 
The  play  opens  by  the  arrival  of  the  mother  and  daughter  at  the 
post-house,  at  which,  at  the  same  time,  arrives  an  officer,  whom 
the  daughter  sees.     When  the  ladies  meet,  Stella  opens  her  heart 
to  Caccilia,  and  shows  her  the  picture  of  her  faithless  husband, 
in  which  her  confidant  recognizes  her  own  husband,  but  does  not 
betray  the  discovery ;  and  Lucy  at  the  same  time  discovers  that 
it  is  a  picture  of  the  stranger  at  the  inn.     He  is  sent  for  and  sees 
Stella  alone  :  at  the  unexpected  interview  her  joy  is  excessive, 
and  his,  too,  appears  to  be  lively  and  sincere,  though  he  is  the 
prey  of  grief.     He  promises  to  take  up  his  abode  with  Stella ;  but 
when  he  beholds  his  first  wife,  and  with  her  for  the  first  time  his 
daughter,   his  first  love  returns,  and  he  resolves  to  depart  with 
them  secretly.     In  Csecilia,  however,  age  has  abated  the  violence 
of  her  passion  :  she  has  conceived  a  friendship  for  Stella,  and  is 
willing  to  leave  her  husband  to  her  more  attractive  rival.     This 
Ferdinand   refuses;  and  then  she  proposes  that  they  shall  all 
live  together,  to  which  he  is   not  unwilling  to   consent.     In  the 
meanwhile,  Stella  had  learned  the  intended  desertion  of  her  hus- 
band, and  has  swallowed  poison.     In  despair  he  kills  himself. 
Such  is  now  the  catastrophe,  and  so  it  has  been  since   1806. 
But  in  the  original  play  the  proposal  of  the  first  wife  is  acceded 
to  by  all  parties,  and  the  curtain  drops  on  the  inconstant  husband 
with  two  wives  at  his  neck.     Mr.  Taylor  probably  never  heard  of 
the  change  in  the  catastrophe,  for  he  gives  this  the  first  termina- 
tion of  the  play.     And  in  this  statement  he  is  contradicted  by  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer,  we  presume  in  similar  ignorance  of  the  play 
as  first  written.     That  original  play  formed  matter  for  reproach 
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and  riflicnle  even  in  Germany.  Nicolini  wrote  a  continuation  of 
it,  introducinj;  the  police  as  additioTial  characters,  and  it  l>einj;one 
of  the  earliest  plays  translated  into  English  at  the  perio<l  of  the 
Kotzebue  influenza,  it  became  tiie  prey  of  the  Anti-jacobin.  Our 
readers  may  recollect  the  Rovers  ("ascribed  to  Mr.  Canning) : 
certainly  a  piece  of  successful  satire.  It  was  a  lucky  hit,  the  making 
Ferdinand,  who,  in  Stella,  is  only  a  very  weak  and  susceptible 
man, — not  a  hypocrite,  but  one  who  yields  to  every  impression, — 
at  the  same  time  the  sentimental  and  pseudo-misanthropical  hero 
of  Kotzebue's  Misanthropy  and  Repentance,  the  Stranger  of  our 
English  stage,  so  finely  represente<l  by  Kemble.  The  absurdity 
is  very  amusing,  and  the  satire  very  efficient  *. 

Claudine  von  Villa  Bella — Ein  Singspiel.  The  predilection 
which  Goethe  has  avowed  for  the  opera,  would  be  unintelligible, 
were  it  not  recollecled  that,  being  a  great  tragic  poet,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  among  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets,  and  in  the  lyrical 
drama  the  poetical  element  predominates  over  the  dramatic.  Of  the 
great  operas  which  fill  the  theatres  in  every  capital  in  Europe, 
how  many  are  there  of  which  any  one  knows  one  word  of  the 
text  ?  We  recollect  but  one  combination  of  two  great  names  in 
the  opera,  those  of  Mozart  and  Metastasio,  as  in  the  Clemenza  di 
7Hlo,  &c.  And  of  these,  while  Mozart  is,  by  his  own  country- 
men, entitled  the  Shakspeare  of  music,  and  is  held  by  them 
to  be  at  the  head  of  his  art,  Metastasio  is  only  the  author  of  the 
most  famous  operas.  As  a  poet  he  fills  but  a  very  subordinate 
station  on  the  Parnassus  of  modern  Italy.  His  verses  are  given 
to  learners  for  their  facility,  and  therefore  have  become  more 
known  than  any  other  modern  Italian  poetry  out  of  his  own 
country.  It  is  he  who  has  in  a  great  measure  brought  the  Italian 
language  into  the  unmerited  disrepute  of  being  fit  only  for  the 
lips  of  a  soprano  singer ;  and,  until  Alfieri  proved  the  contrary, 
(as  Dante's  admirable  power  was  nearly  forgotten  till  Monti  re- 
vived his  memory,)  the  Italian  was  thought  fit  for  nothing  but 
songs  and  the  opera.  The  very  opposite  prejudice  prevailed 
respecting  the  German.  The  saying  imputed  to  Charles  the 
Fiflii,  that  he  spoke  Italian  to  his  mistress,  and  German  to  his 
horse,  was  in  every  one's  memory.  And  the  |)Opular  anecdote  of  the 
happy  retort  of  the  German  upon  the  Italian  served  only  to  spread 
the  calumny.  '  Horrid  jargon  1  Sure  it  was  in  German  that  the 
angel  drove  our  parents  out  of  Paradise.'     *  Etroppo  verol    But 

*  We  add  an  illuitration  of  the  artifice  of  the  parodist  and  tatirical  traualator.  In 
the  Rovers,  StiUu,  after  a  minute's  convirsutiun  with  CiBciUa,  exclaims, 'A  stidden 
thought  strikes  me.  l<et  us  swear  eternal  friendship.  Let  us  embrace. —  T/iry 
fmhrart.'  A  pood  text  this  for  the  arraijrners  of  Herman  sentimentahty.  But  Iho 
orif^inal  is  nevertluKss  true  to  nature.  Tlie  two  deserted  wives  having;  exclianged 
thi  ir  ci)nti<U-nce,  Stfll.j,  deeply  sjnipathisinj;  witli  the  more  (grievous  lonjj-sufTenng 
of  Cwcilia,  nays,  '  M'e  may  Ihs  to  each  other  what  Ihry  (the  treacherous  husbands) 
ought  to  have  Iwen  to  us.  You  shall  stay  with  me.  Our  friendship  bhall  b«  ettt* 
nal.'    A  natural  •entimtat  in  a  miad  filled  by  ooe  painful  recollection. 
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it  was  after  the  Devil  had  seduced  Eve  in  Italian.''  Even  Goethe 
himself  gave  countenance  to  the  slander  in  one  of  his  Venetian 
epigrams.  '  Manifold  have  been  my  attempts.  I  have  engraved 
on  copper,  painted  in  oil,  and  modelled  in  clay;  but  with  no 
constancy ;  and  I  learned  and  1  effected  nothing.  One  single 
talent  only  I  brought  near  to  mastery — writing  German.  And 
so,  unhappy  poet !  1  wasted 

'  In  dtim  scltU'chtcsten  stoff,  luider  uiin  Leliea  und  Kunst,' 

(on  the  worst  of  materials,  alas  !  life  and  art.)  But  in  atonement 
for  this  unpatriotic  effusion  which,  like  that  other  epigram  in 
which  he  addresses  Ennui  as  the  mother  of  the  Muses  and 
his  inspiring  goddess,  is  to  be  taken  but  half  in  earnest,  he  wrote 
his  operas,  the  first  of  which,  both  in  place  and  in  merit,  is  his 
Claudine  von  Villa  Bella.  The  characters  are  all  Italian ;  and 
there  is  throughout  a  delicious  warmth  and  balmy  sweetness, 
which  brings  back  to  our  recollections  Sicily,  the  delightful  island 
on  which  the  scene  lies.  All  the  songs  and  airs,  earnest  and 
playful,  including  a  ballad  such  as  Goethe  alone  could  write, 
are  exquisite.  The  dramatic  part  is  as  excellent,  if  not  as  could, 
at  least,  as  need  be ;  for  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  there  are 
certain  high  qualities  of  the  drama  which  are  out  of  their  place  in 
the  opera.  Though  our  church  service  gives  a  certain  licence  to  the 
priest,  and  allows  some  of  its  prescribed  forms  to  be  said  or  sung, 
yet,  with  deference  to  my  lords  the  bishops,  their  tolerance  should 
have  been  directed  elsewhere.  Thoughts  ought  never  to  be  sung. 
Feelings  are  but  coarsely  enunciated  in  spoken  words :  character, 
certainly,  if  anything,  ought  to  be  indicated  by  music ;  and  it 
is  probably  because  the  music  is  supposed  so  completely  to  ex- 
press it,  that  we  know  no  opera  of  which  the  words  express  any 
character  whatever.  Romantic  incident  seems  to  be  the  peculiar 
field  for  the  lyrical  drama.  Had  that  form  of  play  existed  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  poured  forth  all  the 
exuberance  of  his  lyrical  talent,  (which  has  been  nearly  over- 
looked among  his  other  miraculous  powers,)  on  the  romantic 
tales  of  the  Tempest,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Love's  Labour 
Lost,  &c.  but  certainly  not  on  those  of  Macbeth,  Othello,  Lear, 
or  Hamlet. 

Goethe  has  in  this  piece  dramatised  a  romantic  tale,  of  which 
this  is  the  subject: — Pedro  is  with  his  mistress  Claudine  at  the 
castle  of  Villa  Bella,  but  hastens  from  her  in  search  of  his  brother, 
who  has  been  seduced  to  become  a  captain  of  banditti.  But,  at 
the  moment  of  his  departure,  the  castle  is  beset  by  banditti ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  mysterious  stranger  obtains  access  to  the  castle, 
and  wins  the  affections  of  Lucinde.  Now,  it  is  equally  unneces- 
sary to  say  who  this  stranger  is,  or  what  is  the  result  of  the 
fighting.  In  an  opera  all  these  are  matters  of  course.  Robbers 
who  sing  are,  after  all,  not  very  fierce  ;  and  the  bandit  hero  is  not 
unworthy  to  be  the  brother  of  Pedro  and  the  husband  of  Lucinde, 
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Erwin  and  Elmire — an  operette  in  two  acts.  An  elegant 
trifle,  wrought  of  (he  slightest  materials :  a  sort  of  counterpart,  a 
lawyer  would  say  a  set-ofF,  to  the  Laune  des  Verliebten ;  for  the 
shepherdesses  here  are  the  offenders.  Elmire,  being  in  despair 
at  having,  by  her  cruelty,  driven  to  destruction  her  faithful  lover 
Erwin,  Valerio  tries  to  console  her,  and  offers  to  lead  her  into 
the  desert  to  be  shriven  there  by  the  hermit :  but  in  this  attempt 
he  excites  the  jealousy  of  his  mistress  Rosa,  and  himself  in  re- 
sentment goes  alone  to  the  hermitage.  There  he  finds  in  the 
hermit  his  friend  Erwin,  and  thither  follow  the  re|>entant  shep- 
herdesses. Elmire,  like  Angelina  to  Edwin,  confesses  to  her  lover 
in  a  most  delicious  ballad,  which  is  in  everybody's  memory  iu 
Germany  :— 

'  Sich  mich  heilj^r  wie  ich  bin 

Eine  arme  SUndtrrinn.* 
'Wretched  sinner  as  I  am, 

Harken  to  me,  holy  man.* 

Here,  too,  is  found  that  other  very  popular  ballad, 

'  £in  Veilchcn  auf  der  Wiese  stand.' 
*  A  riolet  on  the  meadow  grew.* 

The  11th  volume  oi>ens  with  another  singspiel,  more  in  the  sphere 
of  common  life,  though  still  a  pastoral, — Jcry  and  Bdtely.  Bately 
is  a  coy  shepherdess,  and  treats  her  lover  with  disdain  :  his  name 
is  one,  we  suppose,  which  German  shephcniesses  would  respect 
as  little  as  English  wives  would  Jerry.  An  old  comrade  of  Jery's, 
a  discharged  soldier,  a  rough  carrier  of  a  musket,  offers  to  court 
for  him  ;  but  proceeds  with  so  great  violence  as  to  frighten  Bately 
and  her  father.  Even  Jery's  prudence  and  patience  are  worn 
out :  he  forgets  their  mutual  understanding  ;  ventures  to  resist  the 
assailant ;  gets  a  full  in  a  wrestling  match,  but  is  a  gainer,  for  he 
wins  by  it  the  heart  of  his  mistress. 

Lila. — A  ticklish  subject,  for  Lila  is  rather  crazy — something 
between  a  lunatic  and  a  hypochondriac.  Now  downright  madness 
is  as  unfit  for  tragedy  as  the  itch  would  be  for  comedy,  though  the 
one  is  terrific  and  the  other  ridiculous  ;  and  Alfieri,  in  his  Saul, 
otherwise  perhaps  the  best,  because  the  profoundest,  of  his  tra- 
gedies, suffers  the  moody  paroxysms  of  his  hero  to  assume  too 
much  the  character  of  mere  ordinary  disease,  while  Goethe's 
Orestes  never  ceases  to  be  that  awful  personage, — one  encounter- 
ing the  divine  vengeance  for  a  voluntary  crime.  The  opera,  the 
least  earnest  form  of  the  drama,  allows  of  greater  liberties.  Lila, 
who  lives  in  the  solitude  of  a  romantic  park,  worn  out  by  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  her  wounded  husband,  is  overcome  by  illusions. 
She  believes  that  he  is  under  the  poAver  of  ogres  and  demons, 
who  seek  to  subdue  her.  On  this,  the  doctor  attempts  a  cure  by 
masquerading  what  she  fancies. — An  ingenious  expedient,  which 
with  Goethe's  eminent  skill  in  verse,  and  incomparable  excellency 
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in  the  song  and  ballad,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  beautiful  little 
composition. 

Die  Fischerinn — TheFisherwoman,  an  opera,  performed  on  the 
national  theatre  at  Tiefurt,  on  the  Ilm.  The  theatre  requires  no- 
tice here  rather  than  the  play.  Huge  buildings  are  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  adequately  performing  written  plays ;  but  in  this  case  a 
little  piece  was  written  that  it  might  be  acted  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  incident  is  supposed  to  occur.  It  was  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  adorning  a  fete  at  the  country  residence  of  the  Duchess- 
dowager  Amelia  of  Saxe  Weimar.  The  Ilm  runs  through  her 
grounds,  and  a  spot  being  selected,  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
which  the  Princess  and  her  visitors  could  be  placed,  and  hear  and 
see  all  that  takes  place,  fishermen's  huts  were  erected  and  a  lire 
kindled  by  the  river's  side.  Dotchen,  the  fisher-girl,  is  heard 
singing  the  famous  ballad  of  the  Erl-King,  to  wear  away  the  time, 
as  her  lover  keeps  her  wailing.  As  he  does  not  come,  she  resolves 
to  play  him  a  trick  by  hiding  herself,  and  laying  her  hat,  &c.  by 
the  river,  as  if  she  had  fallen  in.  When,  therefore,  her  lover 
and  father  come,  they  are  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  immediately  all 
the  neighbours  are  summoned  to  make  due  search.  And  the  au- 
thor tells  us  honestly  enough,  in  a  note,  that  the  whole  effect  of 
iheshnw  lay  in  the  splendid  illumination  of  the  winding  river  and 
its  borders.  The  piece  terminates  with  an  exquisite  comic  ballad. 
If  a  thing  like  this  have  no  other  merits  than  those  of  giving  cur- 
rency to  delightful  ballads,  and  also  furnishing  an  historic  memo- 
rial of  the  elegant  amusements  of  the  little  court  of  Weimar, 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  does  not  disgrace  the  far  su- 
perior works  among  which  it  appears. 

Scherz,  List,  und  Rache,  i.  e.  Joke,  Trick,  and  Revenge. — A 
comic  opera,  or  rather  a  musical  farce.  It  has  but  three  persons  : 
the  Doctor,  Scapin,  and  Scapina;  as  their  name  imports,  two 
knaves,  who  however,  honestly  enough,  get  back  their  own  from 
the  doctor,  who  is  both  miser,  knave,  and  dupe  to  boot.  Scapin 
is  taken  into  the  doctor's  service,  by  pretending  that  he  is  suffer- 
ing under  the  incurable  disease  of  not  being  able  to  eat ;  and 
Sca[)ina  comes  to  be  cured  also.  He  administers  medicine  to  her, 
which,  however,  instead  of  curing  seems  to  kill,  for  she  shams  death, 
and  so  frightens  the  doctor  out  of  his  wits,  he  believing  that  he  had 
given  her  poison  by  mistake.  The  new  man-servant  offers,  for 
half  the  sum  they  had  been  cheated  of,  to  carry  off  the  dead  body ; 
and  he  having  obtained  his  pay,  she  recovers ;  first  terrifies  the 
.^sculapius  as  a  ghost,  and  at  last,  as  she  still  threatens  to  die, 
makes  him  give  her  the  other  half,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her ;  and 
then,  of  course,  they  laugh  at  him.  We  presume  it  had  no  suc- 
cess, from  the  way  in  which  Goethe  speaks  of  it  in  his  diary. 
He  says  that  it  cost  him  more  labour  than  it  merited  ;  and  remarks 
that  the  impudent  trick  by  which  a  miserly  pedant  was  taken 
in    had  no  charms  for  an  honest  German,  while  ItaUans  and 
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Frenchmen  would  have  delighted  in  it.     It  was  set  to  music  by 
Kaiser  at  Zurich. 

The  Zauherfiofe,  i.  e.  Magic  Flute,  second  part. —  One  might 
fancy,  had  Goethe  been  a  Catholic,  that  this  composition  had  been 
a  penance  imposed  on  him  by  his  confessor.  The  text  of  the 
Zauberflote,  which  is  known  perhaps  all  over  Europe  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  Mozart's  operas,  was  written  by  one 
Schickaneder,  the  court  poet  of  Vienna,  a  sort  of  Flecknoe,  a  bye- 
name  of  ridicule,  such  as  we  have  not  had  of  late  years.  Goethe 
never  completed  the  act  of  humiliation.  It  appears  as  a  fragment, 
and  we  suppose  never  was  acted.  Our  opera-going  readers  will 
know,  as  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  well-known  piece,  that  the 
persons  arc  fantastic  and  pnetcrnatural  creatures  of  the  element, 
put  into  melo-dramatic  action.  Even  this  thing  has  some  lovely 
songs, 

Palaeophron  and  Neoterpe. — This  elegant  mask  was  first  per- 
formed at  court  on  the  birth-day  of  the  the  Duchess-dowager  of 
Weimar,  2^4th  October,  18(K).  One  person  alone  was  permitted  to 
appear,  '  in  all  the  grace  of  her  own  personal  attractions  ;'  coming 
into  the  hnll  as  a  suppliant,  and  clasping  more  antico  an  altar, 
she  solicited  the  protection  of  the  princely  and  noble  company. 
She  is  Neoterpe,  the  new  age,  or  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  is  per- 
secuted by  an  elderly  person  Palaeophron,  who  follows  her, 
representing  the  old  age,  or  as  some  call  him,  the  golden  age. 
He  hopes,  from  the  wisdom  of  the  lofty  assembly,  that  they  will 
afibrd  no  protection  to  so  worthless  a  creature  as  Neoterpe.  It 
turns  out,  however,  when  they  come  nearer,  that  they  do  not  so 
much  dislike  each  other  as  the  mute  companions  by  whom  each 
is  attended.  Neoterpe  is  accompanied  by  two  very  unpleasant 
youngsters  Naseweis  and  Gelbschmihel,  who  appear,  m  conformity 
with  their  names,  in  masks,  the  one  of  a  monstrous  rchife  nose,  and 
the  other  o(u.i/rllow  beak.  Now  Naseweis  pretty  well  answers  to 
our  Sauce-boTj  and  Geibschnabel  approaches  to  Greenhorn.  His 
yellow  beak,  not  ossified  by  age,  indicates  his  youth ;  as  a  cha-  - 
racter,  he  is  not  quite  so  silly,  but  more  disagreeable  than  his 
English  relative.  1  alaeophron's  attendants  are  Hahe-rccht,  plainly 
our  evpr-riifht,  and  Grieagram,  croaker.  He  is  very  surly,  and 
full  of  wrinkles,  and  quite  ugly  enough  to  frighten  away  all  young 
ladies,  as  Saucebox  and  Greenhorn  arc  very  likely  to  displease  aU 
(elderly  gentlemen.  At  length,  however,  the  old  and  new  age  agree 
to  join  hearts  and  hands,  each  sacrificing  to  the  other  the  unwel- 
come associates.  The  mask  terminates  by  their  presenting  their 
united  homage, — Neoterpe  ofleriiig  her  crown  of  roses,  and  Pa- 
lneo[)hron  his  oaken  chaplet  to  the  excellent  princess  in  honour  of 
whom  the  festival  was  given. 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  April,  1801,  is  a  translation  by 
the  late  Mr.  Mellish,  the  author  of  a  version  of  Schiller's  Mary 
Stuart.     Mr.  Mellish  has  here  ventured  to  use  the  verse  of  the 
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original,  the  gre.iter  part  of  which  is  in  the  trimeter  of  the  Greek 
trage(ly.  We  copy  the  concluding  Unes  as  a  specimen  of  the 
verse. 

Neotkrve,  risine:  and  advancing. 
•I  honour  age,  which  lias  already  hv'd  for  nie. 
Palaeopuron  rising,  and  advancing. 
I  vnlue  youth,  which  now  for  me  bep;iiis  to  Hve. 

N.  Wilt  thon  be  patient,  if  it  ripen  tardily  ? 

P.    When  ripe  it  will  be  sweet,  thoog;h  now  the  fruit  be  j^reen. 

N.  Mine  be  the  kernel,  sweet,  although  the  shell  be  hard. 

P.    My  duty  'tis  from  my  abundance  to  bestow. 
•    N.  And  mine  to  glean,  that  I  hereafter  may  bestow. 
■    P.  Good  is  the  purpose,  but  the  practice  diflicnlt, 

N.  A  great  example  softens  all  that's  ditficult. 

P.    Fnil  well  I  know  whom  this  allusion  signifies. 

N.  What  we  but  promise,  she  has  long  ago  performed. 

P.    'Tis  she  who  founded  our  alliance  in  this  town. 

N.  I  take  this  chaplet  from  my  brows,  and  reach  it  lier. 

P.    I  also  mine. 

N.  Live  long,  thou  object  of  our  vows  ! 

P.    Live  happily  !  this  rose  betokens  happiness. 

N.  Long  may  she  live  !  exclaim  each  loyal  citizen. 

Vorspiel,  &c.  i.  e.  Prodrame  on  the  opening  of  the  Weimar 
theatre,  19th  September,  1807,  after  the  hap{)y  reunion  of  the 
Ducal  family, — that  is,  our  readers  know,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Jena,  in  1805,  and  consequent  ruin,  for  a  time,  of  the  cause  of 
national  independence  in  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Weimar,  at 
the  instance  of  his  admirable  wife,  obtained  from  the  victor  for- 
giveness for  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  and 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  allies  of  the  omnipotent  conqueror. 
It  is  suflicient  to  say  that  the  personages  of  this  allegorical  dra- 
molet  are  the  Goddess  of  War,  a  Fugitive,  Peace,  and  Majesty, 
who  elegantly  interchange  the  obvious  common-places  of  the 
occasion  in  verses  of  various  metres,  —  the  trimeter,  the  ordinary 
iambic,  and  the  trochaic. 

TVas  wir  hringen,  i.  e.  What  we  bring  ;  also  a  Vorspeil. — An 
occasional  piece  on  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at  Lauchstadt, 
a  little  watering-place  resorted  to  by  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
Weimar.  This  little  place  had  the  honour  of  first  presenting  to 
the  German  public  several  of  Goethe's  works.  The  Weimar  com- 
pany performed  there.  The  occasion  of  this  prodrame  being  one 
of  those  which  is  constantly  occurring,  this  poem  has  higher  pre- 
tensions than  the  preceding;  and  the  allegory,  as  exhibited  by 
Goethe,  may  serve  for  imitation.  Father  Martin  and  his  old  wife 
Martha,  who  appear  to  be  also  Baucis  and  Philemon,  keep  a  public- 
house,  which  the  husband  is  resolved  to  pull  down,  in  order  to 
build  one  larger  and  better.  This  the  more  contented  old  lady 
disapproves  of  A  matrimonial  contest  is  interrupted  by  visitors. 
There  successively  come,  Nymphe^  two  boys,  Phone,  and  at  last  a 
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pedestrian  trft\e11er,  who  turns  out  to  be  but  a  suspicious  charac- 
ter,— a  sort  of  sleight-of-hand  tricks-man  :  he  is,  however,  hand- 
some ;  gains  the  favour  of  the  ladies  (who  take  diflferent  sides 
between  the  landlord  and  landlady),  and  has  their  permission  to 
play  off  his  tricks.  He  orders  an  old  carpet  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  room  ;  they  all  go  behind  it  except  Martha,  who  thinks  he  is 
the  Old  One,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  unholy  at- 
tempts. Old  women  are  everywhere  enemies  to  radical  reform. 
The  change  takes  place  without  her  concurrence.  The  old  booth 
is  transformed  into  an  elegant  temple.  The  conjurer  becomes 
Mercury;  Phone,  the  genius  of  the  opera;  Pathos,  of  tragedy; 
Nymphe  represents  nature,  or  rather  natural  taste;  and  as  such, 
she  is  tormented  by  the  wanton  boys,  who  represent  art,  and  flies 
for  protection  to  Mercury.  He  explains  everything  like  a  show- 
man ;  and  the  only  fault  is  that  his  speeches  are  too  eloquent  and 
beautiful  for  the  occasion. 

Another  W(i.^  wir  brinyen,  a  continuation  of  the  prece<ling,  was 
produced  at  Halle,  on  the  opening  of  a  theatre  there  in  1814. 
We  have  here  Mercury,  the  three  Fates,  Melody,  the  Genius  of 
dramntic  art.  Rhymed  odes  and  ballads  are  introduced  with  great 
pomp  of  rhetoric ;  the  only  substitute  for  that  passion  which  is 
necessarily  excluded  from  the  allegorical  mask. 

7%ealer  reden. — For  which  we  have  no  expression  of  equal  com« 
prehensiveness.  VVe  call  our  stage-speeches  prologues,  epilogues, 
and  occasional  addresses.  There  are  eight  of  these. — Alodels  of 
compositions  in  their  way.  Never  comic — occasionally  a  slight  tinge 
of  humour,  but,  for  the  greater  part,  earnest  yet  unimp:issioned, 
temperate  contemplations  of  life,  art,  and  the  occasion.  They 
are  all,  except  one,  in  the  usual  dramatic  blank  verse.  C. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION*. 

The  general  tendency  of  thought  and  feeling  among  the  benevo- 
lent, for  a  considerable  time  past,  towards  the  establishment  of 
national  or  universal  education,  is  as  decisively  prophetic  of  a 
grand  amelioration  of  the  state  of  humanity,  as  if  a  new  song  of 
angels  had  been  sent  to  celebrate  its  origin.  The  concentrated 
mind  of  humanity  is  omnipotent ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
sires of  its  component  members  converge,  the  probability  that 
those  desires  will  work  out  their  own  satisfaction,  is  strengthened 
into  certainty.  Such  a  convergence  has  never  been  more  remark- 
able than  in  the  instance  of  popular  education,  in  the  advocacy 
of  which,  men  of  the  most  opposite  views  on  other  subjects  have 

*  A  Plan  of  Universal  Eilucation.     By  Willinm  Trend,  Esq.     London,  Fellowea. 
P(>l)ular  Kdiication  ia  France,  &&  &c.     By  Juhu  H.  Mo(;({ridgu,  Esq.)  |Londun, 
Lougama  and  Cu. 
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united,  and  towards  the  establishment  of  which,  speculations  the 
most  inconsistent  in  other  respects  have  tended,  it  is  now  many 
years  since  Godwin  set  all  England  and  much  of  France  clapping 
and  hissing  at  him,  by  insisting  on  the  right  of  every  social  being 
to  a  certain  portion  oi  leisure.  Many  may  still  remain  to  whom 
leisure  for  improvement  appears  as  little  the  right  of  a  poor  man 
as  a  coach  and  six  ;  but  the  number  is  incalculably  smaller  than 
when  Godwin  first  advanced  his  extraordinary  proposition.  Since 
that  time,  almost  every  sect  in  religion,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
social  economy,  has  had  a  glimpse  of  the  grand  principle, — that 
men  are  born  with  equal  moral  as  well  as  physical  rights.  The 
recognition  of  the  principle  may  have  been  diversified  in  its  modes 
by  its  connexion  with  the  main  views  of  the  sect ;  but  after  its 
own  manner,  each  party  has  sanctioned  it.  It  is  the  best  point 
of  the  Owenite  system,  and  that  which  alone  has  secured  it  the 
permanent  support  of  any  really  enlightened  men.  It  forms  the 
basis  of  the  institutions  of  St.  Simon  and  his  followers.  The 
phrenologists  consecrate  to  it  the  discoveries  of  their  science  ;  and 
it  serves  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  eflbrts  of  individual  philan- 
thropists, who  connect  themselves  with  no  party,  and  make  ob 
jects  for  themselves  instead  of  adopting  them  from  others.  The 
consideration  of  universal  education  occurs  to  all,  in  their  different 
departments  of  observation.  The  divine  discerns  the  universality 
of  the  influences  of  Providence  ;  the  philosopher  the  unrestricted 
ciiaracter  of  the  provisions  of  Nature ;  the  politician  the  final 
purposes,  and  the  social  economist  the  existing  abuses,  of  social 
institutions ;  the  contemplative  moralist  ponders  at  home  the 
means  by  which  man  may  be  made  the  being  he  is  constituted  to 
become ;  and  the  traveller  beholds  abroad  the  struggles  perpe- 
tually renewed,  after  intervals  of  defeat,  to  gain  what  it  profits  no 
riian  to  withhold,  and  what  it  will,  ere  long,  be  esteemed  the  first 
of  privileges  to  assist  in  diffusing.  All  these  methods  of  observa- 
tion lead  to  the  same  result ; — that  the  whole  of  society  was 
meant  to  be  educated,  and  will  be  educated.  Since  no  man,  or 
set  of  men,  can  monopolize  the  materials  of  knowledge,  or  the 
facidties  requisite  to  obtain  it,  no  man  or  set  of  men  can  for  ever 
monopolize  any  kind  of  knowledge.  The  visible  and  tangible 
universe  is  open  to  all,  and  the  faculties  by  which  it  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated are  common  to  all.  It  may  happen  for  a  few  years  or 
ages,  that  a  thousand  men  may  know  only  that  the  sunshine  is 
warm,  that  the  stars  change  their  places,  that  trees  drop  their 
foliage  in  winter,  and  so  on,  while  one  understands  somewhat  of 
the  influences  of  heat  and  the  laws  of  vision,  and  the  relations  of 
number  and  quantity,  and  the  causes  of  vegetation  ;  but  since 
this  {)hilosophy  and  these  facts  are  laid  before  all,  and  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  to  open  the  intellectual  eye  to  their  percep- 
tion,— since  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  opened  eyes  are  still 
at  work,  and  as  their  operation  proceeds   with   an   accelerated 
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rapidity,  there  has  evidently  been  a  jirovision  made  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  for  universal  education  ;  and  men  may  leave  off 
talking,  some  of  its  probabilities,  and  others  of  its  inherent  good 
or  evil,  and  all  may  bestir  themselves  to  direct  the  process  which 
cannot  be  stayed,  and  modify  it  so  as  best  to  suit  the  circam- 
stances  of  those  among  whom  it  is  to  take  place. 

Indignant  as  we  cannot  but  feel  at  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  baffle  the  national  desire,  to  evade  the  national  demand 
for  education  in  France,  it  is  animating  to  know  what  has  been 
done  towards  rendering  the  French  people  worthy  of  a  better 
political  state  than  they  have  yet  enjoyed.  That  so  much  has 
[)een  effected  among  the  hindrances  of  bad  institutions,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder,  and  affords  ground  for  unbounded  ex|)ectRtion  of 
what  may  follow,  when  the  most  important  educational  influence, 
that  of  government,  shall  have  been  made  to  co-o{)erate  with,  in- 
stead of  opposing  other  agents  of  discipline.  It  afibrds  abundant 
encouragement  to  Hngland,  where  such  impediments  need  never 
now  exist,  and  where  it  is  only  wanted  that  there  should  be  the 
same  demand  for  national  eilucation  to  produce  much  finer  re- 
sults than  in  France,  great  as  is  the  work  which  has  already  been 
achieved  there.  The  mstance  of  Ireland  may  illustrate  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  case,  as  affecting  all  the  three  countries ;  and, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  three->so  unlike  in  their  political  and 
social  states — a  rule  for  calculation  and  for  guidance  may  be 
formed  as  to  what  is  the  pressing  duty  of  the  governments  which 
are  responsible  for  the  social  morals  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

In  Ireland  the  eagerness  for  education  is  universal.  There  is 
no  cabin  so  miserable  where  one  or  more  books  may  not  be 
found ;  there  are  few  parents  so  poverty-stricken  but  that  their 
greatest  anxiety  is,  that  their  children  should  have  an  education. 
The  provision  for  education  is,  one  way  or  another,  very  consi- 
derable ;  but  the  children  are  usually  taught  much  that  is  perni- 
cious, and  more  that  is  absolutely  useless.  They  can  read,  and 
are  much  given  to  arithmetic;  but  the  trash  which  is  given  them 
to  read,  only  helps  to  make  them  as  remarkable  as  they  are  for 
an  absurd  application  of  their  resources.  Superstitious  legends 
nnd  tales  of  lawless  violence  are  their  common  studies,  and  pre- 
pare them  to  be  yet  further  injured  by  the  political  influences 
under  which  they  are  disposed  to  break  or  evade  the  laws  iu  every 
possible  manner.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  per- 
version of  power,  the  misapplication  of  a  people's  best  resources, 
in  the  case  of  Irish  education.  The  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
people  are  just  so  far  exhibited  as  to  prove  what  they  might  be 
made ;  and  they  are  seduced  and  driven  into  crime  by  ma- 
nagement and  oppression,  so  as  conspicuously  to  show  how  mighty 
an  agent  education  is  for  evil,  if  it  be  not  made  one  for  good.  If, 
with  the  new  jilan  for  education  in  Ireland,  there  be  united  a 
belter  course  of  policy,  we  may  behold  the  reverse  of  the  picture ; 
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it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  see,  in  her  case,  how,  when  the  two 
great  educational  influences  are  made  to  co-operate  favourably, 
education  may  become  the  mightiest  of  all  agents  for  good. 

In  France  the  eagerness  for  education  has  been  (as  it  is  every- 
where, as  long  as  the  people  can  form  wishes  and  make  them 
known)  very  great ;  and  to  themselves  the  people  owe  as  much 
of  it  as  they  have  gained.  The  different  French  governments 
have  only  conceded  that  which  they  could  not  obviate.  Napo- 
leon attempted  to  direct  the  national  desire  to  his  own  purposes  ; 
Louis  XVII 1.  to  baffle  it;  Charles  X.  to  abuse  it;  and  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  progress  of  the  nation  has  been  hindered,  not 
stopped.  They  have  obtained  enough  of  direct  instruction  to 
prepare  them  for  the  discipline  of  vicissitude.  The  two  toge- 
ther have  led  them  on,  from  being  the  ferocious,  heartless  mob  of 
1790,  to  being  the  principled,  intrepid  army  of  good  men  that  they 
proved  themselves  in  1830.  Whatever  there  has  been  since  of 
weakness  and  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation,  must  be 
mainly  ascribed  to  a  few  unqualified  leaders  ;  and  whatever  por- 
tion is  chargeable  upon  the  people,  arises  out  of  the  imperfection 
of  an  education  which  has  done  great  things  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

This  education  is  imperfect  both  as  to  extent  and  efhciency, 
though  it  is  far  beyond  what  England  can  boast.  In  some  of  the 
northern  departments,  one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  is  educated  ; 
in  some  of  the  lower,  one  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  only.  Yet, 
limited  as  has  been  the  advantage,  its  effects  have  been  apparent, 
not  only  in  improvements  in  morals  and  manners,  but  in  matters 
which  admit  of  calculation  ;  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  education  imparted.  The  value  of  private  property  increases 
with  the  spread  of  enlightenment,  and  the  best  educated  depart- 
ments contribute  the  largest  portions  towards  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  Wherever  there  are  the  most  primary  schools,  and  schools 
of  mutual  instruction,  revenue,  public  and  private,  is  on  the  in- 
crease; and  instead  of  the  anomalous  spectacle  presented  in  Ire- 
land, of  gaols  full  of  persons  who  can  read  and  write,  the  criminal 
class  in  France  is  composed  of  the  uninstructed,  while  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  order,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  demanded  education  as  one  of  the  rights  of  the 
social  state. 

England,  in  great  measure  free  from  the  oppressions  which 
have  corrupted  Ireland,  and  the  internal  misrule  which  has  per- 
plexed and  tormented  France,  has  not  yet  tried  the  experiment  of 
education  on  a  large  scale  and  a  secure  footing.  If  she  had,  the 
oppressions  of  Ireland  might,  ere  this,  have  ceased,  and  Great 
Britain  have  been  in  a  situation  to  yield  moral  guidance  and 
succour  to  France,  instead  of  thinking  it  a  privilege  to  look  on  and 
wonder  at  the  integrity  and  enlightenment  of  the  rival  nation. 
England  is  worthy  of  the  boon  for  which  she  is  now  looking  up 
to  her  rulers — worthy  in  all  but  in  not  having  yet  obtained  it. 
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Where  her  people  understand  how  to  act,  they  are  sure  to  win  the 
houotir  of  aciinj;  nobly,  and  to  prove  that  they  deserve  to  be 
taught  to  act  thus  always.  They  understood  the  reform  mea- 
sure, and  they  acted  with  a  moral  greatness  nowhere  suipassed. 
If  they  were  equally  enlightened  in  respect  of  other  objects  and 
other  means,  they  would  act  in  like  manner.  They  are  eager  to 
become  thus  enlightened  ;  they  are  ashamed  of  whatever  anoma- 
lies in  their  condition  prove  that  the  causes  of  evils  are  not 
known.  They  respect,  and  would  fain  emulate,  whatever  of 
popular  wisdom  France  has  the  exclusive  fMssession  of ;  and  if 
they  are  too  ready  to  blame  their  government  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  some  grievances,  whose  remedy  lies  in  their  own  hands, 
it  should  be  remembered  in  their  behalf,  that  their  rulers  may  l)e 
the  remote  cause  of  these  very  evils,  by  delaying  the  communica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  that  would  cure  them.  Government  thinks 
it  hard  to  be  blamed  for  the  crime  and  poverty  that  are  increasing 
in  our  country  in  so  tremendous  a  ratio;  but,  granting  that  a 
reduction  of  the  public  burdens  would  go  only  some  way  towards 
lessening  both,  if  the  rest  might  be  eflccted  by  making  the  pco|)le 
understand  their  own  interests,  and  if  government  has  the  power 
of  thus  enlightening  them,  with  the  government  rests  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  whole.  The  tacit  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  the  present  government,  shown  in  the  provision  which  it 
has  made  for  Irish  education,  (ills  us  with  hope  of  what  awaits 
that  portion  of  the  English  people  which  is  now  suffering,  either 
indignantly  or  unconsciously,  under  the  injuries  of  ignorance  and 
vice. 

Not  only  is  education  in  England  shamefully  limited  in  extent ; 
what  there  is  of  it  is,  generally  speaking,  vague  in  its  objects,  and 
absurd  in  its  routine.  The  poorer  sort  of  educated  learn  to  write 
and  read  ;  whatever  is  further  taught  is  Greek  and  Latin.  What- 
ever is  wanted  as  a  direct  means  to  active  usefulness, — whatever 
is  desired  as  a  preparative  for  the  occupation  of  the  pupil's  life, 
must  be  obtained  as  it  can.  How  rare  a  thing  it  is  to  find  any 
provision  made  for  the  most  useful  kinds  of  knowledge,  be- 
comes most  apparent  when  such  a  book  as  that  of  Mr.  Frend 
coines  in  our  way — giving  us  an  opportunity  of  comparing  what 
might  be,  an<l  ought  to  be,  taught  as  commonly  as  reading  and 
writing,  with  what  is  actually  imparted  of  philosophy  and  science 
in  this  country.  The  pupils  of  his  imaginary  schools,  prodigies 
as  they  would  be  at  this  day,  under  our  present  educational 
methods,  are  no  wiser  than  the  tenants  of  every  cricket-ground 
in  the  kingdom  might  be  thirty  years  hence,  if  the  nation  were  to 
set  about  educating  its  youth  in  right  earnest.  Mr.  Moggridge's 
tract  encourages  us  by  [)roving.what  has  been  done  by  interrupted 
and  imperfect  methods  in  France.  Mr.  Frend's  stimulates  us 
by  showing  something  of  what  might  be  looked  for  from  a  system- 
atic and  wise  mode  of  instruction.      Both  are  useful  in  directing 
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us  towards  those  stronger  encouragements  and  higher  stimuli 
which  are  found  in  the  contemplation  of  what  our  nation  is 
capable  of,  and  the  observation  of  its  present  woes — still,  happily, 
remediable. 

The  cause  usually  assigned  for  the  long  delay  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  plan  for  national  education,  is  the  want  of  leisure  in  the 
midst  of  more  pressing  concerns  ;  and  true  it  is,  that  the  variety 
of  matters  of  incalculable  importance  which  have  lately  claimed, 
and  are  still  claiming,  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  is  enough  to 
perplex  any  judgment  or  set  of  judgments  as  (o  their  rights  of 
precedence.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  probabilities 
of  internal  peace  and  ministerial  leisure  are  much  lessened,  the 
longer  the  people  are  left  in  a  state  of  ignorance  under  increasing 
burdens.  A  provision  for  their  education  being  once  established, 
the  people,  whose  interests  are  now  so  difficult  to  manage,  would 
be  converted  into  co-operators  with  the  government,  as  long  as 
the  government  is  worthy  of  their  co-operation.  Not  only  would 
they  help  to  enforce  its  measures,  they  would  supersede  many  of 
its  least  agreeable  and  most  difficult  operations,  by  becoming, 
much  more  generally,  willing  subjects  of  the  law,  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  state,  and  discoverers  of  new  resources  of  Avealth  and 
power.  No  service  is  more  surely  or  speedily  recompensed  than 
that  by  which  the  governed  are  enlightened  by  their  rulers.  If 
the  rulers  of  England  would  reap  the  full  reward  of  such  a  ser- 
vice, let  them  offer  the  boon  of  a  national  education  while  the 
people  are  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  passing  events,  and 
rendered  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  national  wisdom  to  direct, 
and  national  principle  to  sanctify,  their  issues. 


HINCKS'S  SERMONS*. 

The  early  and  (as  in  the  inconsiderate  and  partial  views  to  which 
we  commonly  confine  ourselves,  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  it)  un- 
timely removal  of  those  who  had  shown  themselves  well  prepared 
for  a  long  course  of  extensive  usefulness  in  this  world,  is  among 
the  difficult  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  which  for  the 
present  we  must  be  content  to  receive  in  silent  and  humble  sub- 
mission. Certainly,  if  it  had  rested  with  us  to  divert  his  move- 
ments, the  messenger  of  death  would  never  have  been  sent  on  such 
an  errand.  The  world,  we  think,  can  ill  spare  the  hopes  of  the 
coming  age  to  be  thus  removed  before  their  time; — we  have  no 
superfluity  of  talent  or  virtue  among  us,  nor  any  deficiency  of  im- 
portant and  honourable  stations  in  which  those  valuable  qualities 
might  have  been  employed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  If,  then, 
it  had  rested  with  us  to  select  the  victims  for  the  great  destroyer, 

*  Sermons  and  Occasional  Services  selected  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Hincks,  with  a  Blemoir  of  the  author,  by  J,  H,  Thorn. 
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without  all  doubt  these  would  never  have  been  in  the  number. 
This  at  least  would  surely  be  the  result,  if  in  any  particular  in- 
stance it  were  given  to  us  to  rule  the  destinies  of  men  according 
to  our  wishes; — and  yet  when  we  consider  the  matter  fairly,  and 
endeavour  to  take  those  general  views  which  we  can  contemplate 
with  the  requisite  calmness,  and  which  are  not  too  extensive  even 
for  our  limited  understandings,  there  are  reasons  which  may  occur 
to  our  own  thoughts  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  general  rtde, 
in  its  immediate  application  so  mysterious,  is  on  the  whole  dic- 
tated by  infinite  wisdom  and  kindness,  and  adapted  to  work  out 
much  greater  good.  The  immediate  effects  upon  8ur>ivors  of  the 
removal  from  earth  of  one  so  well  prepared  for  Heaven  may  often 
prove  highly  beneficiul,  softening  their  tem[)er8  by  the  tenderest 
sympathies,  and  deeply  impressing  their  minds  by  a  practical  in- 
stance of  the  sanctifying  power  of  a  Christian's  faith  and  hope. 

Of  the  young  ministers  who  have  l}een  successively  called  away 
from  stations  of  eminence  and  usefulness,  where  they  were  begin- 
ning to  devote  valuable  acquirements  and  promising  talents, 
un<ler  the  guidance  of  a  pure  and  Christian  spirit,  to  the  sen'ice  of 
their  master  in  the  religious  instruction  of  their  fellow-disciples, 
and  who  have  thus  forcibly  and  painfully  brought  to  our  minds 
such  reflections  as  have  now  been  suggested,  there  are  few  to 
whom  they  have  f)een  more  appropriate  than  the  amiable  author  of 
the  posthumous  volume  now  before  us.  Called  away  from  earthly 
duties  and  earthly  hopes,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  while 
there  remained  in  his  heart  and  affections  the  warmth  and  freshness 
characteristic  of  youth,  no  one  who  knew  him  would  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  for  him  the  discipline  of  this  world  had  thus  far  done 
its  work.  There  was  in  him  that  habitual  influence  of  religious 
principles  and  feelings  which  uniformly  governed  his  conduct  and 
his  deportment  in  society,  and  had  already  become,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  his  nature,  insomuch,  that  without  leading  to  anything  re- 
pulsive or  austere,  they  rendered  it  impossible  that  his  presence 
should  not  always  be  felt  to  be  that  of  a  religious  man.  To  the 
important  objects  suggested  by  this  predominant  view  of  his  desti- 
nation and  duties  in  this  world,  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual 
attainments  was  ever  conscientiously  devote<l ;  and  these  were  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  For  both  his  public  appearances,  and  his  con- 
versation, whenever  he  could  be  induced  so  far  to  lay  aside  an 
habitual  reserve,  as  to  enter  freely  upon  topics  which  called  the 
powers  of  his  mind  into  full  exercise,  abundantly  showed  that  he 
had  availed  himself  to  their  full  extent  of  all  the  opportunities  he 
had  enjoyed  for  acquiring  those  mental  accomplishments  which 
could  be  rendered  subservient  to  his  primary  pursuit.  Nor  was 
there  any  appearance  of  inadequate  preparation  in  these  respects. 
Indeed,  to  those  who  were  frequent  hearers  of  Mr.  Hincks  in  the 
pulpit,  or  much  in  his  society  in  private,  there  was,  perhaps,  no 
quality  of  his  mind  more  remarkable  than  that  maturity,  both  of 
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thought  and  of  expression,  which  in  most  men  is  the  result  only 
of  years  spent  in  long  and  varied  experience  of  the  world.  Sel- 
dom (lid  anything  escape  from  him  of  which  you  would  say — 
*  This  young  man  will  change  his  mind  as  he  grows  older.'  His 
compositions  were  always  interesting — often  eloquent ;  but  the 
elo<pience  rarely  if  ever  partook  of  what  is  commonly  called 
juvenility.  Of  this  we  think  a  decisive  proof  may  be  derived 
from  the  present  volume;  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  many  passages  which  a  reader,  judging  from  internal  evi- 
dence only,  would  pronounce  to  be  the  ])roduction  of  a  youthful 
pen  ;  while  there  are  certainly  many  which  indicate  in  no  common 
degree,  the  exercise  of  much  thought  and  reflection,  and  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  men  and  things. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  is  due  to  the  well-earned  affec- 
tion of  those  friends  of  the  author  whose  hearts  he  had  won  during 
the  short  period  of  his  labours  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  It  is 
introduced  by  a  Memoir  from  his  early  associate  and  successor, 
Mr.  Thom,  containing  a  brief  narrative  of  the  few  events  which 
distinguished  his  short  but  honourable  career,  and  concluding 
with  a  somewhat  more  detailed  and  elaborate  view  of  the  excellent 
qualities  which  rendered  him  the  object  of  deserved  attachment 
and  esteem.  This  part  of  the  editor's  task  is  executed  in  a  man- 
ner which  might  be  expected  from  one  who  unites  to  the  interest- 
ing recollections  of  early  companionship  an  earnest  desire,  in  the 
same  field  of  useful  and  important  labours,  to  emulate  the  virtues 
of  his  friend,  that  he  may  share  in  his  reward. 

Perhajjs  we  may  be  thought  fastidious  if  we  object  to  an  instance 
or  two  of  what  may  appear  like  overstatement,  into  which  those 
are  often  apt  to  fall,  who  feel  strongly,  and  express  their  feelings 
with  warmth  and  energy.  Thus  in  p.  xii; — '  If  we  should  be  in 
danger  of  sinning,  and  the  heart  felt  that  temptations  were  gather- 
ing close  around  it,  and  that  it  must  needs  resort  to  some  saving 
influence  to  uphold  it  in  purity  and  strength,  we  know  oi  nothiruj 
which  could  exert  a  holier  power  over  its  wavering  or  erring  pur- 
poses than  the  solemn  and  tender  recollection  of  such  a  character.' 
Mr.  Thom  did  not  exactly  mean  this  ;  and  what  it  is  evident  he 
did  mean  is  very  just  and  im[)ortant,  namely — that  to  be  able  to 
look  back  on  the  improving  intercourse  formerly  enjoyed  with  so 
pure  a  departed  spirit  as  that  of  his  deceased  friend,  is  among 
the  most  valuable  safeguards  of  virtue;  a  privilege  which  it  be- 
comes us  to  cherish  by  dwelling  on  the  holy  thoughts  it  is  fitted 
to  suggest,  an  instrument  of  moral  and  religious  culture  which  we 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  apply  to  good  account.  But  in  the 
hands  of  the  uncandid  and  the  captious,  of  s[)irits  such  as  we  have 
seen  of  late  so  ready  to  defile  theological  controversy  with  unwor- 
thy personal  imputations,  such  expressions  as  these  might  afford 
a  pretence  for  very  injurious  criticisms. 

The  union  of  piety  with  that  habitual  cheerfulness  which  is  its 
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usual  attendant  when  rational  and  sincere,  is  well  described  as  it 
appeared  in  the  mind  and  manner  of  Mr.  Hincks  : — 

'  It  would  be  inexcusable  not  tu  make  a  separate  mention  of  his 
piety,  tbough  it  is  essentially  involved  in  the  character  we  have  so  far 
described.  As  a  minister,  it  was  his  high  praise  that  his  power  lay 
chiefly  in  his  devotional  character.  The  God  of  his  prayers  was  the  Goil 
who  filled  the  temple  of  his  hourly  thoughts.  He  had  nut  to  forget 
any  god  of  the  earth  when  he  sought  the  God  of  heaven.  He  looked 
habiiually  upon  the  present  and  the  future  world,  upon  sin,  sorrow,  and 
death,  in  the  light  of  a  father's  countenance.  In  his  unprovoked  gen- 
tleness, in  his  bland  manners,  in  his  deep  interest  iii  all  around  him  ; 
and  in  his  hopeful  and  brightening,  though  mild  and  humble  spirit, 
piety  was  ripening  her  choicest  fruits.  His  devotional  services  had  a 
])eculiar  character  of  reality,  as  though  he  were  giving  simplest  utter- 
ance to  the  experiences  of  his  heart.  His  imagination,  dwelling  habi- 
ttiully  in  the  purest  regions,  seemed  to  form,  with  a  perfe<:t  ease,  the 
rich  combinations  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  to  gather  all  that  is 
attractive  in  another  world  to  recommend  heaven  to  the  gained  and 
unresisting  heart. 

'  That  purity  of  mind  and  of  imagination  which  rendered  him  so  fami- 
liar with  the  visions  and  the  imagery  of  a  brighter  sphere  was  coimected 
with  another,  and  though  apparently  opposite,  yet  a  perfectly  consistent, 
feature  of  his  character.  Every  mind  of  a  higher  order,  when  it  is  per- 
fectly innocent,  and  blessed  with  a  piety  in  which  there  is  no  gloom  or 
superstition,  is  keenly  alive  to  all  the  pleasing  associatitms  of  humour, 
and  hurmlcHS  gaiety  and  wiu  Our  susceptibility  of  this  class  of  emo- 
tions, has  a  mure  intimate  connexion  with  the  higher  part  of  our 
nature  than  is  generally  believed.  It  throws  bright  colours  over  life, 
sweetening  our  social  intercourse,  enlivening  all  that  is  dull  and  gloomy, 
and  surrounding  us  with  a  perpetual  and  cheerful  sunshine.  In  the 
fine  perceptions  of  a  pure  and  religious  mind  there  is  often  an  exqui- 
site relish  for  these  peculiar  emotions.  This  sportiveness  and  plea- 
santry of  feeling  was  a  very  decided,  though  not  a  prominent,  part  of 
Mr.  Hincks's  character.  There  was  too  acute  a  feeling  of  propriety,  and 
too  accurate  an  observance  of  the  due  proportions  of  the  several  parts 
of  his  character,  ever  to  permit  this  susceptibility  to  become  too 
marked,  or  even  to  be  generally  known,  except  to  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  intimacies  of  his  mind.  His  friends  will  remember  with 
delight  the  mild  and  radiant  light  that  played  around  his  social  conver- 
sation ;  the  blended  affection  and  sportiveness  of  his  temper  ;  the  charm 
and  freshness  of  those  happy  feelings,  and  the  beautiful  connexion  that 
subsisted  between  the  piety  and  the  playfulness  of  his  mind.  From 
the  predominance,  however,  of  other  feelings  and  that  refinement  of 
mind  which  cannot  exert  itself  freely,  except  where  it  is  sure  of  being 
perfectly  sympathized  with,  this  was  a  part  of  his  character  that  was 
but  little  known.' — Memoir,  pp.  22 — 24. 

Of  the  discourses,  which  form  the  bulk  of  this  volume,  our  opi- 
nion will  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  high 
character  atid  maturity  of  Mr.  Hincks's  intellectual  attainments. 
Every  candid  reader  is  disposed  to  receive  compositions  of  this 
nature,  geueruUy  prepared  in  haste,  and  presented  to  him  under 
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circumstances  which  deprive  them  of  the  advantage  of  their  author's 
careful  revision,  with  a  certain  allowance ;  but  such  a  reader  will 
rise,  we  think,  from  the  perusal  of  these  sermons,  with  a  full 
persuasion  that  their  author  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  moral 
and  literary  qualifications  required  of  the  accomplished  Christian 
preacher.  They  are  mostly,  we  may  say  universally,  of  a  prac- 
tical character,  and  the  morality  which  they  inculcate  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  pure  and  high-toned  ;  but  the  sermons  on  the  Death 
of  Christ — on  Christian  Humility — on  the  Purifying  Influence  of 
Faith — and  several  others,  abundantly  show  that  he  was  by  no 
means  backward,  either  in  vindicating  his  peculiar  views  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  or  in  pursuing  them  to  their  appropriate  application, 
by  establishing  their  efficacy  to  promote  tne  formation  of  the 
genuine  Christian  character.  W.  T. 


FURTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  WORD  ATONEMENT. 

Sir, — In  confirmation  of  the  remarks  of  your  two  former  corre- 
spondents on  the  original  meaning  of  the  words  atone,  and  atone- 
ment, 1  beg  leave  to  contribute  the  following  examples. 
In  Spenser,  we  have,  in 

Bcx>k  ii.  canto  i,  v.  29.     So  beene  they  both  attone. 

'  ■  '  -  iv.    —    V.  V.  46.     And  with  him  eke  that  aged  squire  attone. 

• — •   —  ▼«.  V.  14.     Whom  like  unlucky  lot 

Hath  linckt  with  me  in  the  same  chaine  attone. 

« V.    — viii.  V.  21.     Of  final  peace,  and  faire  attonement 

Which  might  concluded  be  by  mutual  consent. 
What  is  *  concluded'  here  is  a  reconciliation  j  it  cannot  be  an 
expiation.     Shakspeare  furnishes  many  instances  of  this  sense  of 
the  word  atone,  besides  those  adduced  by  your  correspondent, 
R.  S.     In  the  second  part  of  King  Henry  IV.  activ.  scene  1, — > 
Be  assur'd,  my  good  Lord  Marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking  ! 

Coriolanus,  act  vi.,  scene  6, — 

Mess.  Marcius, 

Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome. 

Men.  This  is  unlikely  ; 

He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  scene  1,— 

Evans.     I  am  of  the  Church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  bene- 
volence, and  to  make  atonements  and  compromises  between  you. 

In  the  life  of  Chillingworth  we  have  the  following  passage  : — 
*  The  greatest  part  of  the  controversy'  (says  Heylin)  '  between  us 
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aod  the  church  of  Rome,  not  being  in  fundamentals,  I  cannot  other- 
wise look  upon  it  but  as  a  most  Christian  and  pious  work,  to  endea- 
vour an  atonement  in  the  superstructure.' 

So  in  Acts,  ch.  vii.  v.  26. — *  He  would  have  set  them  at  one 
again.' 

It  appears  then,  clearly,  that  the  sense  of  the  word  atone  has 
been  changed,  since  our  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made.  It  is 
curious  to  inquire  when  and  wherefore  its  old  meaning  was  aban- 
doned ;  for  the  observation  of  your  correspondent  (in  last  Repo- 
sitory) scarcely  accounts  for  the  new  acceptation  of  the  word ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  unwarrantable  use  that  has  been  made 
of  every  passage  which  contains  this  term,  in  bolstering  up  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  vicarious  punishment,  we  cannot  take  too 
much  pains  to  expose  the  fraudulent  abuse  of  langaage  to  which 
theologians  have  resorted. 

The  chief  subject  of  surprise,  I  think,  is,  that  such  indefati- 
gable scholars  as  we  have  had,  opposed  to  the  common  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  should  not  have  insisted  first  on  establiKhinp;  the 
sense  in  which  the  sacred  writers  employ  the  word.  Much  labour, 
it  appears  to  me,  would  have  been  saved  by  this  step  ;  and  they 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  reprisals;  for,  the  orthodox  Dr. 
Nares  himself,  has  not  found,  for  his  Glossary,  a  single  instance 
where  the  word  atonement  is  used  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
of  reconciliation. 

Now  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  illustration  of  Scripture 
language  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  secular,  or  profane  writers, 
permit  me  to  ask  whether  any  remark  has  ever  been  made  upon 
a  passage  in  a  Greek  play  (i  cannot  now  recall  it),  where  two 
persons  are  professing  the  most  nerfect  sympathy,  and  desiring 
to  act  in  concert — to  be  as  one  f  If  I  remember  right,  the  very 
same  word  is  employed,  (the  neuter  »»,)  which  our  orthodox  com- 
mentators assure  us  can  mean  nothing  but  that  identity  which 
they  have  transformed  into  a  Trinity. 

Inquires. 

September  19th. 


ON  SUBORNATION  OF  INSINCERITY. 
[From  Sermon*  on  Christian  Morality,  preparing  for  publication,  by  W.  J.  Fox.] 

Who  does  not  profess  to  admire  and  love  sincerity?  It  is  the 
theme  of  universal  eulogy,  and  very  deservedly  so,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  very  honestly  so ;  for  those  who  have  no  intention  of 
practising  it  themselves,  yet  perceive  that  in  many  points  it  would 
be  very  convenient  to  them  that  it  should  be  practised  by  others, 
and  so  it  has  their  hearty  recommendation.  And  yet  with  all  this 
praise  there  is,  perhaps,  not  another  virtue  with  which  society 
deals   so  harshly,      ne  have  heard  of  political  virtues   being 
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expiated  on  the  scaffold,  but  perfect  sincerity  would  subject  its  pos- 
sessor to  a  living  martyrdom,  which  would  endure  from  childhood 
to  old  age.  As  a  Christian  grace,  certain  is  its  crown  of  glory 
hereafter ;  but  not  less  certain  is  its  crown  of  thorns  here.  Its  way 
to  immortality  is  by  a  crucifixion.  It  is  true,  that,  notwilhstand> 
ing  these  external  inflictions,  it  may  have  internal  sources  of  con- 
solation and  strength.  That  is  only  saying  that  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  may  counteract  the  folly  of  man.  It  is  no  merit  of 
theirs  who  hedge-up  the  straight-forward  path,  and  would,  if  they 
could,  make  the  fence  an  insurmountable  barrier:  they  are  quite 
as  culpable  as  if  they  were  completely  successful;  and  that  cul- 
pability is  not  trifling.  We  have  no  slight  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  It  ought  to  weigh  heavily  on  a  man's  conscience  if  he 
have  been  the  cause  of  another^s  deviating  from  sincerity  and  frank- 
ness into  the  crooked  ways  of  concealment  and  guile.  When  we 
pray  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come,  we  mean  that  it  should 
come  in  other's  hearts  as  well  as  in  our  own  :  our  duty  is  not  to 
obstruct  it  anywhere.  It  is  no  justification  of  repressing  a  virtue 
in  others  that  we  practise  it  ourselves.  If,  for  instance,  we  plume 
ourselves  upon  speaking  out  our  own  opinions,  but  do  it  in  a  man- 
ner so  violent  and  overbearing  that  we  drive  others  into  the  sup- 
pression of  their  honest  convictions,  it  may  be  that  we  do  as  much 
harm  by  the  fervour  as  benefit  by  the  frankness.  Our  sincerity  is 
not  good,  in  so  far  as  to  another  it  becomes  the  stimulus  to  insin- 
cerity. It  was  often  remarked,  when  attempts  were  making  to 
rouse  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks,  that  the  character  of  their  Turkish  masters  was  one  which 
might  be  regarded  with  much  greater  moral  complacency ;  that 
the  Turk  was  manly,  open,  truthful  in  his  language,  but  the  Greek 
cunning,  deceptive,  fraudulent.  Now  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  oppressors  and  slaves  all  over  the  world.  Why  should  they 
practise  acts  of  cunning  who  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  or  resort 
to  fraud  who  can  use  force  with  impunity  ?  The  vices  of  slaves 
are  generated  by  the  condition  of  slavery.  The  frankness  of  the 
tyrant  arises  not  from  the  love  of  truth,  but  from  the  sense  of 
power  :  he  keeps  down  truth  in  his  bondsmen ;  he  is  guilty  in  their 
degradation — for  the  cause  of  their  insincerity  is  in  his  oppressions; 
and  if  it  were  not  by  oppression  but  by  bribery,  by  persuasion,  by 
talking,  by  legislation,  by  influence,  by  Church  government,  or 
in  any  other  way,  he  would  be  guilty  still.  This  is  the  evil  against 
which  I  warn  you.  I  am  not  now  |)reaching  against  the  practice 
of  insincerity  f  but  the  promotion  of  insincerity.  I  wish  you  to 
heed  the  distinction  ;  you  may  be  very  sincere,  and  yet  do  many- 
things  which  tend  to  make  those  about  you  less  sincere  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  There  is  a  subornation  of  insincerity  which 
is  not  less  vicious  than  falsehood  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  produces 
falsehood  in  others.  There  may  be  no  such  intention  ;  perhaps  a 
very  opposite  intention;  but  it  is  weak  to  talk  of  intention  when 
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ihe  tendency  of  actions  may  be  ascertained  by  reflection  and  exhi- 
bited in  experience.  *  I  did  not  mean  any  harm,'  is  a  con- 
temptible apology  for  having  occasioned  mischief  which  reflection 
might  have  anticipated  and  precaution  might  have  prevented. 
We  are  responsible,  not  only  for  the  goodness  of  our  mtentions, 
but  for  the  use  of  all  the  means  in  our  power  by  which  those  in- 
tentions may  be  made  wise  as  well  as  goo<),  and  their  useful  reali- 
zation brought  within  the  compass  of  a  rational  probability.  With- 
out such  use,  the  plea  is  very  pitiful,  and  the  conduct  very  wrong. 
In  most  things  connected  with  religion,  what  a  tide  of  influence 
sets  in  to  bear  down  individual  sincerity !  What  can  be  more 
hostile  to  it  than  that  dogma,  so  generally  held,  so  vehemently 
maintained,  so  vigorously  enforced,  of  the  condemnability  of  opi- 
nion ?  The  wide-spread  notion  that  belief  is  not  merely  intellec* 
tual  but  moral — not  necessary  but  voluntarv' — seems  at  times  to 
have  darkly  overclouded  almost  the  whole  horizon  of  human 
honesty.  It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  sincerity,  and  excites  man's 
fears,  so  as  to  make  him  palter  with  his  mental  convictions,  and 
become  unfaithful  to  his  own  conscience.  To  declare  to  an  in- 
quirer, the  reception  of  this  doctrine  will  save  your  soul, — the 
rejection  of  that  doctrine  will  consign  you  to  damnation, — is  a 
declaration  of  war  against  truthfulness.  It  is  doing  your  utmost 
to  make  him  a  partial  inquirer  or  a  hypocritical  professor.  How 
many  would  be  induced  to  doubt,  deny,  or  be  silent  about  the 
demonstrated  propositions  of  Euclid,  if  a  large  and  influential  por- 
tion of  society  should  uphold,  that  to  aflirm  the  whole  to  be  greater 
than  a  part,  was  indicative  of  vicious  disposition,  and  worthy  of 
future  suffering.  We  often  hear  of  the  dishonesty  of  unbelievers 
in  their  attacks  on  Christianity.  They  have  shown  much  disin- 
genuousncss  in  assailing  it  by  insinuations  and  covertlv.  The 
blame  is  not  ail  their  own  ;  it  must  be  shared  by  those  Christians 
who  make  such  opinions,  however  erroneous,  a  legal  offence,  a 
social  proscription,  the  token  of  God's  eternal  reprobation.  What 
greater  influence  could  be  used  to  make  them  disingenuous  ? 
Hut  in  this  respect  the  teacher  has  been  as  hardly  tempted  as  the 
sceptic.  How,  in  some  churches,  commences  that  priesthood 
which  has  for  so  important  a  part  of  its  ministry,  the  inculcation 
of  Christian  sincerity  and  simplicity?  By  professing  a  call  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  to  say  the  least,  cannot  be  evidenced ;  by 
subscribing  a  long  and  complicated  creed  when,  to  say  the  least, 
but  little  of  it  can  have  been  investigated.  Carry  this  further; 
connect  temporal  advantages,  connect  political  advantages,  con- 
nect bright  prospects  and  hopes,  connect  large  emoluments, 
connect  the  means  of  subsistence,  with  the  profession  of  faith  in 
certain  dogmas,  and  the  preference  of  certain  forms  and  systems, 
and  what  but  insincerity,  to  a  great  extent,  can  be  the  result? 
If  any  intended  to  generate  equivocation,  the  suppression  of 
honest  thought,  a  bias  to  outward  acquiescence,  without  inward 
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conviction,  what  means  more  adapted  to  that  end,  could  be  devised? 
Prevent  diversity  of  opinion,  indeed  ;  the  most  that  can  be  done,  is 
to  produce  uniformity  of  expression.  Churches  of  humbler  form 
and  means,  have  tried  their  power  in  (he  same  way.  They  have 
their  httle  tests  to  fence  their  little  circles.  They  roll  their  mimic 
echoes  of  the  thunder  of  excommunication,  and  within  their  pale 
keep  men's  tongues  quiet  or  servile.  The  influence  extends  be- 
yond all  churches ;  and  they  who  worship  no  god,  are  horror- 
struck  at  those  who  only  adore  one  divine  person ;  and  he  who 
knows  nothing,  shudders  at  him  who  does  know  something, 
though  he  only  believes  a  little.  Hence  a  monstrous  mass  of 
ignorance,  servility,  and  hypocrisy  of  profession,  in  religion.  But 
this  preserves  purity  of  faith,  we  are  told.  What  faith  ?  For  all 
are,  or  may  be,  thus  preserved.  It  destroys  all  purity  of  faith  ; 
for  that  consists  in  the  impartiality  of  the  adoption,  and  the 
honesty  of  the  profession.  All  that  is  most  valuable  about  faith 
is  destroyed.  Truth  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  error,  by  being 
separated  from  the  clear  perception  of  its  nature,  of  its  evidences, 
and  of  its  tendencies.  The  Christian  ceases  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus  ;  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  with  his  ears  stopped,  and  a  creed  in 
bis  hand  for  his  eyes  to  rest  upon.  Where  there  is  individual 
honesty,  there  must  be  variety  of  opinions.  The  Gospel  is  more 
glorified  by  a  hundred  different  but  independent  interpreters  than 
by  a  thousand  implicit  believers.  The  real  and  final  unity  of 
principle,  must  be  pursued  by  an  unbounded  individuality  of 
thought  and  speech.  These  are  the  intellectual  evils  of  the  prac- 
tices described.  Of  not  less  magnitude  are  the  moral  evils.  To 
bring  insincerity  into  direct  contact  with  religious  faith,  must 
needs  deprave  the  whole  character.  Its  simplicity  is  marred ; 
social  integrity  is  impaired ;  fraudulence  and  trickery  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  notion  of  religion  ;  public  morality  is  lowered ; 
and  all  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  elevating  opinions,  or  support- 
ing a  system  or  a  sect.  O,  they  are  the  great  reformers, — they  are 
the  real  champions  of  truth, — who  assert  every  man's  right  to  a 
distinct  opinion,  if  he  have  mental  energy  enough  to  form  one ! 
and  who  would  no  more  sit  in  judgment  on  his  character,  nor  in 
anyway  affect  his  reputation  or  comforts,  on  account  of  his  con- 
clusions, than  they  would  on  account  of  his  stature. 

*  If  these  things  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  dry  ?  '  If  thus  it  fares  with  sincerity  in  the  Church,  what 
should  we  expect  in  the  world  ?  though  truly  it  can  scarcely  be 
much  worse.  Still  it  is  not  behind  in  the  emulation  of  evil. 
How  common  it  is  for  falsehood  to  be  consecrated,  and  insin- 
cerity to  be  enforced,  even  by  the  enactments  of  law,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  the  institutions  of  government.  How 
often  is  the  criminal  recommended  solemnly  to  deny  his  crimi- 
nality, and  by  one  falsehood  take  the  chance  of  inducing  other 
falsehoods,  and  the  evasion  of  justice  i     How  often   must   an 
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accusation  charge  that  which  is  not,  to  open  the  way  for  sitting 
in  judgment  on  that  which  is!  It  is  no  trifling  evil  that  legu 
fictions  should  be  so  established  as  to  divest  fiction  of  disgrace. 
How  many  public  forms  are  full  of  falsehood  I  Each  generation 
may,  in  succession,  become  so  familiarized  to  these  things,  as  to 
be  scarcely  conscious  of  the  fact;  but  is  no  price  paid  for  that 
familiarity?  Does  it  not,  in  succession,  blunt  the  moral  sense 
of  each  generation  ?  Then,  to  what  has  the  competitive  system 
in  trade  and  commerce  brought  us?  Is  a  transparent  sincerity 
the  common  quality  of  mercantile  transactions  ?  Is  it  not  com- 
paratively rare,  and  by  its  rarity  honourable  ;  and  by  its  merited 
honour  a  merited  condemnation  of  the  prevaihng  system  and  spirit, 
showing  that  there  is  something  wrong,  and  which  should  be 
amended  ?  We  make  our  literature  a  snare  and  trap  for  sin- 
cerity ;  we  make  it,  by  a  long  array  of  legal  and  social  arrange- 
ments, most  diflicult  for  an  honest  and  independent  man,  without 
wealth  or  party  to  back  him,  to  get  access  to  the  public  mind 
save  by  catering  to  public  prejudice.  There  is  a  premium  for 
insincerity  in  every  department ;  nor  least  of  all  in  social  inter- 
course. The  man  who  always  says  what  he  thinks  on  any 
subject,  however  admirable  his  intellect,  however  benevolent  his 
heart,  however  bland  his  manners,  however  unobtrusive  his  con- 
versation, would  stand  but  a  poor  chance,  for  some  time  at  least, 
in  society.  He  would  be  odd,  eccentric,  disagreeable,  and  out> 
lawed  by  the  conventionalism  of  the  day.  There  is  an  esta- 
blished taste,  and  talk,  as  well  as  an  established  failh.  How 
many  topics  there  are,  on  which  to  keep  in  with  the  common 
run  of  society,  a  woman  must  have  no  opinion ;  a  man  only  one 
opinion — that  perhaps  a  wrong  one.  These  laws  are  appropriately 
enforced  by  wonder,  ridicule,  sarcasm,  coldness,  and  ultimate  pro- 
scription. Howard  was  called  a  busy,  meddling,  wrong-headed 
man,  addicted  strangely  to  running  about  amongst  gaols.  Men 
declared  Rousseau  to  be  mad  till  they  drove  him  so.  By  a  ruder 
race,  VVhillield  and  Wesley  were  pelted,  by  the  very  class  of  which 
thousands  now  sanctify  their  memories.  Would  that  one  could 
show  the  mischief  and  misery  of  all  this  fraud,  cant,  ignorance, 
hollowness,  and  intolerance  1  Would  that  one  could  but  display 
so  persuasively  as  to  be  resistless,  the  beauty,  the  dignity,  the 
practicability,  the  blessedness  of  perfect  sincerity  and  truth  in  all 
concerns  of  religion,  law,  government,  trade,  literature,  and 
society  1  Many  disguises  would  be  torn  off  which  are  now  worn; 
many  opinions  avowed  which  now  are  suppressed  ;  many  forms 
abolished  which  are  now  consecrated :  but  how  much  would  be 
done  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  how  much  for  the  dignity  of  cha- 
racter, and  how  much  for  the  promotion  of  happiness  !  Hypo- 
crisy has  been  said  to  be  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  goodness  ; 
were  the  tribute  but  remitted,  the  dominion  of  goodness  would  be 
extended.     O,  it  holds  good  everywhere  and  always,—*  Let  your 
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yea  be  yea,  and  your  nny,  nay  !'  If  we  cannot  accomplish  this 
moral  revolution,  let  ns,  at  least,  abstain  from  upholding  at»y 
of  the  barriers  which  obstruct  its  approach  :  it  must  come;  and 
when  mans'  thoughts  are  on  the  tongue  as  in  the  heart,  then  will 
God's  kingdom  be  coming  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

People  begin  this  unholy  work  too  commonly  even  with  those 
for  (he  formation  of  whose  characters  they  are  responsible  before 
God  and  man.  I  do  not  say  they  do  it  intentionally  or  con- 
sciously ;  but,  certainly,  the  young  are  often  initiated  into  insin- 
cerity by  the  conduct  of  those  about  them,  and  who  should  be 
especially  on  their  guard  against  such  a  result.  The  child  that  is 
severely  or  injudiciously  punished  for  a  fault,  is  thereby  tempted  to 
insincerity ; — a  first  falsehood  has  often  been  told  from  the  feeling 
of  fear.  'I'he  child,  naturally  enough,  sees  more  evil  in  the  suffering 
than  in  the  untruth.  Then,  how  often  does  the  parent  try  to  gain 
a  sort  of  reflected  glory  by  an  emblazoned  display  of  the  child's 
acquirements  !  The  little  observer  sees  the  exaggeration  while 
it  loves  the  applause,  and  next  tries  of  itself  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  the  same  means.  Children  are  keen  observers,  and 
apt  imitators.  If  they  see  persons  civilly  treated  to  their  faces, 
and  ridiculed  behind  their  backs,  they  may  very  likely  learn  the 
lesson  which  was  not  meant  for  them.  'I'he  remarks  or  questions 
of  children  are  often  ino[)portune  and  puzzling;  that  is  no  justi- 
fication of  the  conduct  which,  without  thinking,  it  may  be,  prac- 
tically teaches  them  to  stifle  inquiry,  or  be  content  with  a  verbal 
mystification  to  hide  ignorance. 

One  might  accumulate  instances  for  hours  of  this  evil  influence 
over  the  young — this  securing  to  them  an  inheritance  of  in- 
sincerity. It  is  not  the  less  dangerous  because  unintentional. 
Parental  responsibility  should  lead  to  parental  caution.  The 
leading  strings  of  unconscious  example  too  often  prevent  'children 
walking  in  truth.'  But  to  look  close  to  this  is  within  the  spirit  of 
the  '  commandment  which  we  have  received  from  the  Father ;'  and 
this  is  pre-eminently  one  of  the  cases  in  which,  to  reform  others, 
men  must  reform  themselves.  We  should  not  only  abhor  the 
deceitful  tongue,  but  avoid  the  circumstances  which  prompt  the 
deceit.  We  should  pray,  '  lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  and 
take  care  not  to  walk  into  temptation.  Our  character,  as  Christ- 
ians, is  children  of  the  light.  Truth  of  heart  and  voice  is  above 
all  truth  of  doctrine,  but  will  ultimately  ensure  it  more  than  any 
other  means.  There  is  no  more  certain  or  exalted  characteristic 
of  religion  than  this.  The  regeneration  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be 
born,  with  Christ,  to  bear  witness  of  the  truth  The  fact  that 
God  seeth  the  heart  is  a  strong  motive,  weakened  by  the  seeming 
remoteness  of  his  judgment.  The  frankness  which  lets  men  see 
it,  supplies  a  weak  motive,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  prompt- 
ness of  the  judgment  which  they  pronounce.  This  subject  goes 
much  deeper  than  that  mere  avoidance  of  gross  falsehood,  which 
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ranks  amongst  the  very  elements  of  morality.  It  should  produce 
that  searching  self-examination  which  detects  the  deceits  men 
are  apt  to  put  on  their  own  minds  and  consciences.  It  should 
make  man  require  of  himself  that  which  God  requires  of  him — 
truth  in  the  inward  parts.  No  fiends  without  have  ever  done  so 
much  to  *  palter  with  us,  in  a  double  sense,'  as  the  tempter  within. 
There  is  the  deep  root  of  deception  ;  there  should  be  the  lucid 
fountain  of  simplicity,  sincerity,  frankness  of  character.  We 
should  not  shrink  from  avowing  our  real  motives  to  ourselves; 
that  is  the  way  in  which  iniquity  is  found  to  be  hateful ;  and  man 
gains  satisfaction  in  righteousness,  whatever  its  earthly  and  im- 
mediate consequences. 

And  let  no  one  say  that,  in  this  discourse,  I  am  aiming  at  any- 
thing Utopian  or  chimerical.  I  pretend  not  to  say  by  what 
degrees  or  in  what  precise  way  the  world  will  grow  more  honest 
and  individuals  more  transparent.  Nor  would  I  underrate  the 
virtue  that  exists.  Enough,  blessed  be  God,  to  redeem  the  name 
of  humanity  from  its  calumniators.  My  object  is  perfectly 
simple,  tangible,  practical,  and  practicable.  It  is  only  this  : — do 
not  set  snares  for  others'  sincerity ;  nor  for  your  own.  Do  not 
influence  sceptics  to  disingenuousness,  by  joining  an  outcry  about 
damnable  heresies  or  doubts.  Do  not  help  to  pollute  the  springs 
of  Christian  instruction  by  demanding  that  the  teacher  should 
profess  and  ever  adhere  to  the  previous  faith  or  prejudices  of  his 
pupils.  Do  not  judge  character  by  opinions,  and  nssume  depra- 
vity in  the  one  on  the  ground  of  error  in  the  other.  Do  not 
uphold  institutions  and  practices  which  legalise  falsehood,  that 
would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  all  falsehood  is  worse.  Do  not 
take  the  fact  in  the  proverb  for  a  precept :  'It  is  naught,  it  is 
naught,  saith  the  buyer  ;  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way  heboasteth.' 
Do  not  countenance  cant  of  any  kind,  interested  or  unmeaning, 
in  any  department, — literature,  education,  society.  Do  not  praise 
or  frighten,  or  suffer  others  to  praise  or  frighten,  your  chddren 
out  of  the  straightforwani  path.  Heed  your  own  example,  both 
in  Mi  direct  an<i  indirect  itiBuence.  Be  true  to  yourself;  to  your 
inmost  soul.  Live  in  the  conscious  presence  of  the  God  of  truth. 
These  are  the  moral  of  my  discourse — these  are  practical  pre- 
cepts— these  are,  1  am  sure,  Christian  precepts. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

A  Lecture  delivered  over  the  remains  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  E»q.,  in  the 
Wehh- street  School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1832.  By  Southwood  Sinilh!^  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  73.  Wilson. 
SoMB  extracts  from  the  MS.  of  this  Lecture  were  given  in  our  number 
for  July.  The  whole  of  it  is  now  before  the  public,  with  many  ampli- 
ficatiuns  and  additional  illustrations.     It  is  a  noble  compo.sition,  and 
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merits  the  highest  and  most  appropriate  praise  which  can  be  bestowed 
upon  it,  viz. — that  it  is  alike  worthy  of  the  object,  the  author,  and  the 
pccasion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 

Other  opportunities  will,  doubtless,  arise  for  adverting  to  the  poli- 
tical and  moral  principles  of  the  great  philosopher.  We  take  advantage 
of  that  now  afforded  us  for  transferring  to  our  pages  Dr.  S.  Smith's 
outline  of  his  private  history  and  habits: — 

'  Jeremy  Bentham  was  born  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  adjacent 
to  Aldgate  church,  in  London,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1747-8,  and 
died  in  Queen-square  Place,  Westminster,  where  he  had  resided  nearly 
half  a  century,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1832,  being  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  precocious  child.  At  the  age  of  three  years,  he 
read  Rapin's  History  of  England  as  an  amusement.  At  the  age  of 
five,  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  musical  notes,  and  played  on  the 
violin.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  read  Tt?lemaque  in  French.  At  the 
age  of  eight,  he  entered  Westminster  School,  where  he  soon  became 
distinguished.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  at  once  engaged  in  public  disputa- 
tions in  the  Common  Hall,  and  excited,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  obser- 
vations, the  precision  of  his  terms,  and  the  logical  correctness  of  his 
inductions,  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B. ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
that  of  A.M.,  being  the  youngest  graduate  that  had  at  that  time  been 
known  at  either  of  the  Universities.  From  early  childhood,  such  was 
the  contemplative  turn  of  his  mind,  and  the  clearness  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  observed  whatever  came  under  his  notice,  that  at  the 
age  of  five  years  he  had  already  acquired  the  name  of  "  the  philoso- 
pher," being  familiarly  called  so  by  the  members  of  his  family ;  and 
such,  even  in  his  youth,  were  the  indications  of  that  benevolence  to 
which  his  manhood  and  his  old  age  were  consecrated,  that  a  celebrated 
statesman,  who  at  that  period  had  conceived  an  affection  for  him,  and 
with  whom  he  spent  most  of  his  time  during  the  interval  of  his  leaving 
Westminster  School  and  going  to  Oxford,  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  to 
his  father,  in  these  remarkable  words, — "  His  disinterestedness,  and 
his  originality  of  character,  refresh  me  as  much  as  the  comitry  air  does 
a  London  physician." 

*  The  qualities  which  already  formed  the  charm  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  which  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength,  were  truth  and  simplicity.  Truth  was  deeply  founded 
in  his  nature  as  a  principle  ;  it  was  devotedly  pursued  in  his  life 
as  an  object ;  it  exercised,  even  in  early  youth,  an  extraordinary 
influence  over  the  operations  of  his  mind  and  the  affections  of  his 
heart  * ;  and  it  was  the  source  of  that  moral  boldness,  energy,  and 

*  'Among  other  striking  instances  of  this  on  record,  the  following  example  of  it 
is  related  by  himself: — "  Of  the  University  of  Oxford  I  had  not  long  been  a  mem- 
ber, when,  by  a  decree  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  in  his  court,  five  students  were,  un- 
der the  name  of  Methodists,  expelled  from  it.  Heresy  and  frequentatiou  of  con- 
venticles  were  the  only  offences  charged  upon  them.  Taking  the  word  conventicle 
for  the  place  of  meeting,  these  conventicles  were  so  many  private  rooms,  the  small 
apartments  of  the  several  poor  students — for  poor  they  were.  The  congregation 
consisted  of  these  same  poor  and  too  pious  students,  with  the  occasional  addition  of 
one  and  the  same  ancient  female.  The  offence  consisted  in  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  reading  and  talking  over  the  Bible.  The  heresy  consisted  in  this,  viz.  j 
that  upon  being,  by  persons  sent  to  examine  them,  questioned  on  the  subject  of 
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consistency,  for  Ahich,  from  the  period  of  manhood  to  the  dose  of  life, 
be  was  so  distinguished.     There  was  nothing  in  the  entire  range  of 

the  Thirty-nine  Church  of  England  Articles,  the  tense  which  they  pat  upon  theia 
articles  was  found  to  be  in  some  instances  different  from  the  tense  put  upon  those 
same  articles  by  those  their  interrogators."  After  having  forcibly  depicted  the 
iniquity  of  this  sentence,  he  proceeds  thus : — **  By  the  sentence  by  which  those 
readers  of  the  Bible  were  thus  expelled  from  the  University,  that  siTection  which 
at  its  entrance  had  glowed  with  so  sincere  a  fervour— my  revertnoe  for  the  Church 
Qf  £uglaiul,  her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  her  uniTcrsittes,  her  ordinances,  was  ex* 
pelled  from  my  youthful  breast.  I  read  the  oontrorersy — I  studied  it — and,  with 
whatever  reluctance,  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  case  to  stand  exactly  aa 
above.  Not  long  after  (for,  at  my  entrance,  that  immaturity  of  age  which  had 
excused  me  from  the  obligation  of  signature,  had  eimted  me  from  the  neceaiity  of 
perjury),  came  the  time  fur  my  attaching  my  signature  to  the  Tkifif-mimt  Aritciea. 
Uudersunding  that  of  such  signature  &e  effect  and  loU  object  was,  the  declaring 
after  reflection,  with  solemnity  and  up<m  reoird,  that  the  propoaitiona  therein  ca»> 
tained  were,  in  my  opinion,  every  one  of  them  true;  what  M«ned  to  me  a  maHer 
of  duty  wa.n,  to  examine  them  in  that  view,  in  order  to  aee  whelhar  that  won  reallv 
the  case.  The  examination  was  unfortunate;  in  some  of  them,  no  meaning  at  all 
ouuld  I  find ;  in  others,  no  meaning  but  one,  which,  in  my  eyes,  was  but  too  plainly 
irreconcilable  either  to  reason  or  to  Scripture.  Communicating  my  dittreaa  to 
tome  of  my  felluw-collegiates,  I  found  them  siiarers  in  it.  Upon  iiM|uiry,  it  waa 
found  that  among  the  Fellows  of  the  College  there  waa  one  to  whoee  ottce  it  be> 
longed,  among  other  things,  to  remove  all  such  scruples.  We  repairad  to  him  with 
fear  and  trembling.  His  answer  waaoold)  and  the  sabataaco  of  U  waa,— Hhat  it 
was  nut  for  uninformed  youths  sadi  M  WO,  to  preaoOM  to  tot  «»  0«r  pritatojudg 
menu  against  a  public  one,  formed  by  aoma  of  the  hoUoat  aa  well  aa  beat  and  wheat 
men  that  ever  lived.  M'hen,  out  of  Uie  multitude  of  his  attendanta,  Jeaua  eboao 
twelve  for  his  apostles,  by  the  men  in  office  he  was  declared  to  be  poaaaased  by  • 
devil ;  by  his  own  friiends,  at  the  tame  time,  ha  waa  set  down  for  mad.  The  uko 
fate,  were  my  oontdenoe  to  have  thowad  itaetf  nuMna  aorapulmis  than  that  of  the 
uiiicial  casuist,  was  before  my  eyaa.  Before  tbe  eyoa  of  Jmus  stood  a  comforter— 
his  Fatlker — an  almighty  one.  Beforo  my  weak  aym  ilood  no  eamfortcr.  In  mg 
father,  in  whom  in  other  oaam  I  aalght  bavo  lookod  for  a  eoaaforter,  1  aaw  nothing 
but  a  tormentor  ;  by  my  ill-timed  acmplm  aoNl  the  puMio  diagraoa  that  woold  havo 
been  the  consequence,  his  fondnt  hopm  woold  have  been  bUotod  ;  the  espaoam  ho 
had  bestowed  upon  my  education,  bestowed  in  vain.  To  him  I  durat  not  so  much 
as  confess  those  scruples.  I  signed ;  but,  by  the  view  I  found  myself  forced  to  tako 
of  the  wholt>  business,  such  au  impression  was  mado  aa  will  never  depart  from  me 
but  with  life." 

'The  difficulty  which  hethus  felt  in  committing  an  act  which,  however  sanctioned 
by  custom,  his  conscience  disapproved  of,  shows  that  the  love  of  truth  was  beginning 
to  occupy  his  mind ;  but  the  fact  that  he  did  commit  an  act  not  approved  (MT  by  hit 
oonsciemre,  proves  that  it  had  not  taken  full  possession  of  his  heart.  At  a  maturer 
age,  he  would  no  more  have  committed  such  an  act  to  gratify  a  fatlier,  than  he 
would  have  murdered  that  father  to  beo>me  his  heir. 

'  All  anecdote, hIko  related  by  himself,  and  which  refers  to  a  period  that  almost 
immediately  succeeded  the  former,  shows  the  further  progress  of  this  principle,  in 
the  shape  of  a  settled  and  influential  feeling  of  disinterestedness :  it  relates  to  the 
circumstance  that  led  to  his  retirement  from  the  bar.  "  By  the  command  of  a 
father  I  entered  into  the  profession,  and  in  the  year  1773,  or  thereabouts,  waa 
called  to  the  bar.  Not  long  after,  having  drawn  a  bill  in  equity,  I  had  to  defend  it 
againat  exceptions  before  a  Master  in  Chancery.  '  We  shall  have  to  attend  on  such 
a  day,'  said  the  solicitor  to  me,  naming  a  day  a  week  or  so  disttant ;  ^  warrants  for 
aur  attendance  will  be  taken  out  for  two  intervening  days;  but  it  is  not  cu8t4>mary 
to  attend  before  the  third.'  What  I  learnt  afterwards  was,  that  though  no  attend- 
ance more  than  oim  was  ever  bestowed,  three  vrere  on  every  occasion  regularly 
charged  for;  for  each  of  the  two  falsely-pretended  attendances,  the  client  being  by 
the  solicitor  charg(>d  with  a  fee  for  himself,  as  also  with  a  fee  of  6<.  8d.  paid  by  him 
to  the  Master:  the  consequence  was,  that,  for  every  atteniiance.  the  Maxter,  in' 
stead  of  (>«.  8d.^  received  1/.;  and  that,  even  if  inclined,  no  tiolicitor  durst  omit 
taking  out  thethrcu  warrants  instead  of  one,  for  fear  of  the  not-to-be-hazarded  die* 
pleasure  of  that  subordinate  judge  and  bis  superiors.     True  it  it,  the  solicitor  i« 
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physical,  moral,  or  legislative  science ;  nothing  whatever  relatinp:  io 
any  class  of  subjects  that  could  be  presented  to  his  understanding'; 
nothing,  however  difficult  other  men  thought  it,  or  pretended  to  think 
it — or  with  whatever  superstitious,  political,  or  religious  reverence  and 
awe  they  regarded,  or  affected  to  regard  it,  which  he  did  not  approach 
without  fear,  to  the  very  bottom  of  which  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
penetrate ;  the  mystery  regarding  which  he  did  not  strive  to  clear 
away;  the  real,  the  whole  truth  of  which,  he  did  not  aim  to  bring  to 
light.  Nor  was  there  any  consideration — no,  not  even  apparent  dan- 
ger to  the  cause  he  advocated,  though,  by  the  desertion  of  friends  and 

not  under  any  obligation  thus  to  charfre  his  client  for  work  not  done.     He  is,  hotv. 

ever,  aiire  of  iu'lemmly  in  doing  so :  it  is  accordingly  done,  of  course These 

things,  and  others  of  the  same  complexion,  in  such  immense  abundance,  determined 
me  to  quit  the  profession ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  my  father's  permission,  I 
did  so :  I  found  it  more  to  my  taste  to  endeavour,  as  I  have  been  doing  ever  since, 
to  put  an  end  to  them,  than  to  profit  by  them." 

'  in  this  resolution  to  retire  at  once  from  the  practice  of  the  profession,  he  was 
confirmed  by  his  clear  and  strong  perception  of  what  the  office  of  the  barrister 
really  is,  of  what  his  functions  necessarily  require,  as  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
practice  of  the  l>ar  at  present  are,  viz.:  tue  indiscriminate  defkngb  ok  right  and 

WRONO,    HY   THE    INDI8CRIMINATK  UTTERANCE  OF  TUUTII  AND    FALSEHOOD.       There    IS 

now  a  deep  interest  in  tracing  the  workings  of  this  same  principle  in  his  very  first 
publication,  with  indications  of  which  it  abounds ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  which, 
I  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  Fragment  on  Government : — 

'  "  Perhaps  a  short  sketch  of  the  wanderings  of  a  raw  but  well-intentioned  mind, 
in  its  researches  after  moral  truth,  may  on  this  occasion  be  not  unuscful;  for  the 
history  of  one  mind  is  the  history  of  many.  The  writings  of  the  honest  but  pre- 
judiced Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whose  integrity  nothing  was  wanting,  and  to  whose 
wisdom  little,  but  the  fortune  of  living  something  later,  and  the  contagion  of  a 
monkish  atmosphere  ;  these,  and  other  concurrent  causes,  had  listed  my  infant 
affections  on  the  side  of  despotism.  The  genius  of  the  place  1  dwelt  in,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State,  the  voice  of  the  Church  in  her  solemn  offices — all  these  taught  me 
to  call  Charles  a  martyr,  and  his  opponents  rebels.  I  saw  innovation,  where  indeed 
innovation,  but  a  glorious  innovation,  was,  in  their  efforts  to  withstand  him.  I  saw 
falsehood,  where  indeed  falsehood  was,  in  their  disavowals  of  innovation.  I  saw 
selti-shness,  and  an  obedience  to  the  call  of  passion,  in  the  efforts  of  the  oppres.sed  to 
rescue  themselves  from  oppression.  I  saw  strong  countenance  lent  in  the  Sacred 
Writings  to  Monarchic  Government,  and  none  to  any  other  ;  I  saw  passive  obedience 
deep  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  humility  and  self-denial. 

'  "  Conversing  with  lawyers,  1  found  them  full  of  the  virtues  of  their  original 
contract  as  a  recipe  of  sovereign  efficacy  for  reconciling  the  accidental  necessity  of 
resistance  with  the  general  duty  of  submission.  This  drug  of  theirs  they  adminis- 
tered to  me  to  calm  my  scniples;  but  my  unpractised  stomach  revolted  against 
their  opiate.  1  bid  them  open  to  me  that  page  of  history  in  which  the  solemniza- 
tion of  this  important  contract  was  recorded.  They  shrunk  from  this  challenge  ;  nor 
could  they,  when  thus  pressed,  do  otherwise  than  our  author  has  done — confess  the 
whole  to  be  a  fiction.  This,  methought,  looked  ill;  it  seemed  to  me  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  bad  cause,  the  bringing  a  fiction  to  support  it.  '  To  prove  fiction, 
indeed,'  said  1, '  there  is  need  of  fiction  ;  but  it  is  the  characteristic  of  truth  to  need 
no  proof  but  truth.  Have  you,  then,  really  any  such  privilege  as  that  of  coining  facts  ? 
You  are  spending  argument  to  no  purpose.  Indulge  yourselves  in  the  licence  of 
supposing  that  to  be  true  which  is  not,  and  as  well  may  you  suppose  that  proposition 
itself  to  be  true  which  you  wish  to  prove,  as  that  other  whereby  you  hope  to  prove 
it.'  Thus  continued  I,  unsatisfying  and  unsatisfied,  till  I  learnt  to  see  that  tUilily 
was  the  test  and  measure  of  all  virtue — of  loyalty  as  much  as  any;  and  that  the 
obligation  to  minister  to  general  happiness  was  an  obligation  paramount  to,  and 
inclusive  of,  every  other.  Having  thus  got  the  instruction  I  stood  in  need  of,  I 
sat  down  to  make  my  profit  of  it.  I  bid  adieu  to  the  original  contract;  and  I  left 
it  to  those  to  amuse  themselves  with  this  rattle,  who  could  think  they  needed  it."  ' — 
Fragm.  on   Government,  note,  p.  47  el  teq. 
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the  clamour  of  foes,  thut  cause  might  seem  for  a  while'  to  be  put  iii 
jeopardy,  that  could  induce  him  to  conceal  any  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived,  and  of  the  correctness  of  which  he  was  satisfied,  or  could  pre> 
vent  him  from  expressing  it  in  the  most  appropriate  language  at  his 
command.  It  was  not  possible  to  nppiy  his  principle  to  all  the  points 
and  bearings  of  all  the  subjects  included  in  the  difTicult  and  contested 
field  of  legislation,  government,  and  morals  ;  to  apply  it  as  he  applied 
it,  acutely,  searchingly,  profoundly,  unflinchingly,  without  conse- 
quences at  first  view  startling,  if  not  appalling,  to  strong  minds  and 
stout  hearts.  They  startled  not,  they  appalled  not  him,  mind  or  heart. 
He  had  confidence  in  his  guide  ;  he  was  satisfied  that  he  might  go 
with  unfaltering  step  wherever  it  led ;  and  with  unfaltering  step  lie  did 
go  wherever  it  led.  Hence  his  singleness  of  purpose  ;  hence,  in  all 
his  voluminous  writings, — in  all  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which  have 
come  under  his  investigation,  as  well  those  which  he  has  exhausted,  as 
those  which  he  has  merely  touched  ;  as  well  those  which  are  uncom- 
plicated by  sinister  interests  and  the  prejudices  which  grow  out  of  them, 
as  those  which  are  associated  with  innumerable  false  judgments  and 
wrong  affections :  hence,  in  regard  to  not  one  of  them  does  a  single 
case  occur  in  which  he  has  swerved  from  his  principle,  or  tultered,  or 
so  much  as  shown  the  slightest  indication  of  faltering  in  the  applica- 
tion of  it. 

'  That  he  might  be  in  the  less  danger  of  falling  under  the  influence  of 
any  wrong  bias,  he  kept  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  all  personal 
contact  with  what  is  called  the  world.  Had  he  engaged  in  the  active 
pursuits  of  life — money-getting,  power-acquiring  pursuits — he,  like 
other  men  so  engaged,  must  have  had  prejudices  to  humour,  interests 
to  conciliate,  friends  to  serve,  enemies  to  subdue ;  and,  therefore,  like 
other  men  under  the  influence  of  such  motives,  must  sometimes  have 
missed  the  truth,  and  sometimes  have  concealed  or  modified  it.  But 
he  placed  himself  above  all  danger  of  this  kind,  by  retiring  from  tiie 
practice  of  the  profession  for  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  by  living 
in  a  simple  manner  on  a  small  income  allowed  him  by  his  father:  and 
when,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  at  length  came  into  the  possession 
of  a  patrimony  which  secured  him  a  mcMlerate  competence,  from  that 
moment  he  dismissed  from  his  mind  all  further  thought  about  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  and  bent  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind  without  distruction 
to  his  legislative  and  moral  labours.  Nor  was  he  less  careful  to  keep 
his  benevolent  atfections  fervent,  than  his  understanding  free  from 
wrong  bias.  He  surrounded  himself  only  with  persons  whose  sympa- 
thies were  like  his  own,  and  whose  sympathies  he  might  direct  to  their 
appropriate  objects  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  Though  he  himself 
took  no  part  in  the  actual  business  of  legislation  and  government,  yet, 
either  by  personal  communication  or  confidential  correspondence  with 
them,  he  guided  the  minds  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  leg^isla- 
tors  and  patriots,  not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  all  countries  in 
both  hemispheres.  To  frame  weapons  for  the  advocates  of  the  reform 
of  the  institutions  of  his  own  country,  was  his  daily  occupation  and  his 
highest  pleasure ;  and  to  him  resorted,  for  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment, the  most  able  and  devoted  of  those  advocates ;  while  the  pa- 
triots and  philanthropists  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  New 
World,  the  countrymen  of  Washiugton,  Frankliu,  and  Jeflvrson,  toge- 
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ther  with  the  lecrislators  and  patriots  of  South  America,  speak  of  him 
as  a  tutelary  spirit,  and  declare  the  practical  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  be  the  object  and  end  of  their  labours. 

'  While  he  availed  himself  of  every  means  in  his  power  of  forming 
and  cherishing  a  friendship  with  whoever  in  any  country  indicated 
remarkable  benevolence;  while  Howard  was  his  intimate  friend — a 
friend  delighted  alike  to  find  and  to  acknowledge  in  him  a  superior 
beneficent  genius;  while  Romilly  was  not  only  the  advocate  of  his 
opinions  in  the  senate,  but  the  affectionate  and  beloved  disciple  in 
private ;  while  for  the  youth  Lafayette,  his  junior  contemporary,  he 
conceived  an  affection  which  in  the  old  age  of  both  was  beautiful  for 
the  freshness  and  ardour  with  which  it  continued  to  glow ;  while  there 
was  no  name  in  any  country  known  and  dear  to  liberty  and  humanity 
which  was  not  known  and  dear  to  him,  and  no  person  bearing  such  name 
that  ever  visited  England  who  was  not  found  at  his  social  board,  he  would 
hold  intercourse  with  none  of  any  rank  or  fame  whose  distinction  was 
unconnected  with  the  promotion  of  human  improvement,  and  much 
less  whose  distinction  arose  from  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  they 
laboured  to  keep  back  improvement.  That  the  current  of  his  own 
benevolence  might  experience  no  interruption  or  disturbance,  he 
uniformly  avoided  engaging  in  any  personal  controversy ;  he  con- 
tended against  principles  and  measures,  not  men  ;  and  for  the  like 
reason  he  abstained  from  reading  the  attacks  made  upon  himself,  so 
that  the  ridicule  and  scoffing,  the  invective  and  malignity,  with  which 
he  was  sometimes  assailed,  proved  as  harmless  to  him  as  to  his  cause. 
By  the  society  he  shunned,  as  well  as  by  that  which  he  sought,  he 
endeavoured  to  render  his  social  intercourse  subservient  to  the  cul- 
tivation, to  the  perpetual  growth  and  activity,  of  his  benevolent 
sympathies. 

•  With  such  care  over  his  intellectual  faculties  and  his  moral  affec- 
tions, and  with  the  exalted  direction  which  he  gave  to  both,  his  own 
happiness  could  not  but  be  sure.  Few  human  beings  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  portion  of  felicity ;  and  such  was  the  cheerfulness  which  this 
internal  happiness  gave  to  the  expression  of  his  countenance  and  the 
turn  of  his  conversation,  that  few  persons  ever  spent  an  evening  in  his 
society,  however  themselves  favoured  by  fortune,  who  did  not  depart 
with  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  having  beheld  such  an  object  of 
emulation.  Even  in  his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  profound  and  com- 
prehensive views,  there  oftentimes  break  forth  a  sportiveness  and 
humour  no  less  indicative  of  gaiety  of  heart,  than  the  most  elaborate 
and  original  of  his   investigations  are   of  a  master-mind  * :  but  this 

* '  The  following  passage'is  not  the  best  illustration  of  this  which  might  be  given, 
but  it  is  one  which  happens  to  be  at  hand.  In  his  '•'  Deontology"  (private),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  philosophers  and  moralists  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  deceived  by  the  cheat  of  words,  and  have  endeavoured  to  impose  the  same  cheat 
upon  others,  he  adverts  to  the  Summum  Bonum,  that  ancient  cheat  of  the  first 
magnitude,  in  these  words : — 

'  "  In  what  does  the  summum  botium  consist  ?  The  question  was  debated  by 
multitudes,  debated  from  generation  to  generation,  by  men  calling  themselves 
lovers  of  wisdom — called  by  others  wise. 

'  "  The  summum  bonum,  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  What  does  the  term  signify  ? — 
Nonsense,  and  nothing  more. 

'  "  The  summum  bonum — the  sovereign  good — what  is  it  ?  The  philosopher's 
Btone,  that  converts  all  metals  into  gold — the  elixir  of  life,  that  cures  all  manner 
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gaiety  was  characteristic  of  his  conversation,  in  which  he  seldom 
alluded,  except  in  a  playful  manner,  to  the  srreat  subjects  of  his 
labours.  A  child-like  simplicity  of  manner,  combined  with  a  continual 
playfulness  of  wit,  made  you  forg'et  that  you  were  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  acute  and  penetrating  genius  ;  made  you  conscious  only  that 
you  were  in  the  presence  of  the  most  innocent  and  gentle,  the  most 
consciously  and  singularly  happy  of  human  beings.  And  from  this 
the  true  source  of  politeness,  a  benevolent  and  happy  mind,  endea- 
vouring to  communicate  the  pleasure  of  which  it  is  itself  conscious, 
flowed  those  unobtrusive,  but  not  the  less  real  and  observant, 
attentions  of  which  every  gfuest  perceived  the  grace  and  felt  the  charm. 
For  the  pleasures  of  the  social  board  he  had  a  relish  as  sincere,  and 
perhaps  as  acute,  as  those  who  are  capable  of  enjoying  no  others  ( 
and  he  partook  of  them  freely,  as  far  as  they  are  caplable  of  affording 

of  diseases.  It  U  this  thine,  and  that  thing,  and  the  other  thing— it  ia  an]rtbing 
but  pleaiure — it  is  the  I rishoian's  apple-pie,  made  of  nothing  but  quinces. 

*  "  If  it  were  anything,  what  would  it  be  ?  Could  it  be  anything  but  pleatnre; 
a  pleanure,  or  the  cause  of  pleasure;  supreme  i^eMnre—pleuura  without  pain- 
happiness  maximised  P  What  fool  has  tiiere  ever  been  so  fooUah  ■■  not  to  know, 
that  by  no  man — in  no  time — at  no  place — bat  such  a  pleasure  been  found  ? 

*  "  In  every  walk  of  discipline,  error  it  a  tort  of  vestibule,  through  which  men 
are  condemned  to  pass  in  their  approaches  towards  truth, 

*  "  While  Xenophon  was  writing  history,  and  Kuclid  teaching  geometry, 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  talking  nonsense,  under  pretence  of  talking  wisdom  and 
morality.  This  morality  of  theira  oonsistad  in  words — this  wisdom  of  thatrt  was 
the  denial  of  matters  known  to  every  man's  experience. 

*  '*  The  people  were  contented  to  reap  common  pleastires  under  the  guidance  of 
common  sense.  They  were  called  if^norant  and  the  vulgar  herd,  yet  they  crowded 
into  their  existence  a  balance  of  uell-lieing,  and  moat  of  them  every  now  and  then 
a  portion  of  bapptneta  (  well-being  their  ordinary  fare — happiness,  a  slight  tasM 
of  it,  for  an  occasional  feast.  This  was  good  enough  for  the  ignorant  vulgar ;  not 
so  for  the  learned  sages — men  who,  by  whatever  name  they  called  their  own 
sageships,  were  called  by  others  wisest  of  men  {ftttwmi),  wise  men  {*»ti\  or 
lovers  of  wisdom  (f<x«r«f«<)— holding  their  beads  aloft,  and  pouring  forth  their 
ttreams  of  sophistry. 

^  *'■  To  the  profane  vulgar  they  left  the  enjoyment  of  any  such  pleasure*  at 
might  fall  in  their  way  ;  for  their  own  disciples  they  reserved  a  thing,  a  beautiful 
thing,  which  they  called  r«  iir<rr*>  «y«^*i>,  the  tummum  konuin.,  the  sovereign  good. 
What  was  it  ?  Was  it  pleasure  ?  Oh  no !  pleasure  was  not  good  enough  for 
them;  it  was  something  better  than  pleasure — and  it  could  not  be  better  without 
being  different  from  it. 

'  '''  Now,  had  their  practice  been  what  their  preaching  was,  it  could  only  have 
been  said  that  they  resembled  the  dog  who,  snapping  at  the  shadow,  lost  the  sub- 
stance. But  theirs  was  no  such  folly :  pleasure  was  good  for  one  thing,  twmmum 
bonum  for  another;  pleasure  was  to  be  enjoyed,  tummum  bomttm  to  be  talked  of. 
While  they  were  all  of  them  chattering  about  tummttm  bomum,  each  was  amusing 
himself  with  his  x»titH»(.  *    *    * 

'  ''  It  is  as  amusing  to  look  at  some  of  the  contests  among  men  called  saget,  as 
it  is  instrncti%'e  to  trace  their  results.  While,  in  later  tiinis,  a  set  of  physical 
philosophers  were  hunting  for  the  universal  {utnacea,  the  moral  philosophem  wera 
running  after  their  $ummum  bonum;  excellent  objects  both,  and  all  agreed  that 
both  were  in  existence— both  were  findable — but  Uiey  did  not  agree  at  to  where 
they  are  to  lie  found. 

'  "  The  idea  of  good,  said  one,  there  it  is — there  the  tummum  bomttm  is  to  be 
found.  Catch  the  idea  of  good,  and  you  have  canght  the  tummum  bonum.  And 
now,  having  caught  it,  are  you  a  bit  the  happier — are  you,  with  your  tummum 
bonum,  happier  than  the  happiest  of  men  who  has  not  got  it?  But  when  you 
have  g«)t  it,  what  will  you  do  with  it?  Yoii  need  not  perplex  yourself  with  the 
question— it  it  time  enough  to  know  when  you  have  managed  to  get  it."  '— 
DevitMogif,  > 
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their  appropriate  sfood,  without  any  admixture  of  the  evils  whicli  an 
excessive  indulijence  in  them  is  sure  to  bring:.  After  dinner  it  was 
his  custom  to  enter  with  his  disciple  or  friend  (for  seldom  more  than 
one,  and  never  more  than  two,  dined  with  him  on  the  same  day)  on 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  whatever  it  mi<?ht  be,  wliich  had  brought 
them  together;  and  it  was  at  this  time  also,  that,  in  the  form  of 
dictation,  in  relation  to  those  subjects  which  admit  of  this  mode  of 
composition,  his  disciple  writing  down  his  words  as  he  uttered  them, 
he  treated  of  some  of  the  subjects  which  have  occupied  his  closest 
attention,  and  in  the  investigation  of  which  he  has  displayed  the 
greatest  degree  of  originality  and  invention.  In  this  manner  was 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  the  '  Deontology,'  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  '  Autobiography.'  At  all  times  it  was  a  fine  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  and  sometimes  an  exquisite  gratification  of  the  noblest 
and  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  to  be  engaged  in  this  service. 

•  He  was  capable  of  great  severity  and  continuity  of  mental  labour. 
For  upwards  of  half  a  century  he  devoted  seldom  less  than  eight,  often 
ten,  and  occasionally  twelve  hours  of  every  day,  to  intense  study. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  his  physical  constitution  was  by  no 
means  strong.  His  health,  during  the  periods  of  childhood,  youth, 
and  adolescence,  was  infirm ;  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  man- 
hood that  it  acquired  some  degree  of  vigour:  but  that  vigour  in- 
creased with  advancing  age,  so  that  during  the  space  of  sixty  years 
he  never  laboured  under  any  serious  malady,  and  rarely  suffered  even 
from  slight  indisposition ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  he  looked  no 
older,  and  constitutionally  was  not  older,  than  most  men  are  at  sixty*  ; 
thus  adding  another  illustrious  name  to  the  splendid  catalogue  which 
establishes  the  fact,  that  severe  and  constant  mental  labour  is  not 
incompatible  with  health  and  longevity,  but  conducive  to  both,  pro- 
vided the  mind  be  unanxious  and  the  habits  temperate. 

'  He  was  a  great  economist  of  time.  He  knew  the  value  of  minutes. 
The  disposal  of  his  hours,  both  of  labour  and  repose,  was  a  matter  of 
systematic  arrangement ;  and  the  arrangement  was  deteruiined  on  the 
principle,  that  it  is  a  calamity  to  lose  the  smallest  portion  of  time. 
He  did  not  deem  it  sufficient  to  provide  against  the  loss  of  a  day  or 
an  hour:  he  took  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any 
stich  calamity  to  him  ;  but  he  did  more :  he  was  careful  to  provide 
against  the  loss  even  of  a  single  minute ;  and  there  is  on  record  no 
example  of  a  human  being  who  lived  more  habitually  under  the  prac- 
tical consciousness  that  his  days  are  numbered,  and  that  "  the  night 
comelh,  in  which  no  man  can  work." 

'  The  last  days  of  the  life  even  of  an  ordinary  human  being  are 
seldom  altogether  destitute  of  interest ;  but  when  exalted  wisdom  and 
goodness  have  excited  a  high  degree  of  admiration  and  love,  the  heart 
delights  to  treasure  up  every  fieeling  then  elicited,  and  every  word  in 
which  that  feeling  was  expressed.  It  had  long  been  his  wish  that  I 
should  be  present  with  him  during  his  last  illness.  There  seemed  to 
be  on  his  mind  an  apprehension,  that,  among  the  organic  changes 
which  gradually   take  place  in  the  corporeal  system  in  extreme  old 

*  The  morbid  changes  observable  in  the  body  after  death  coincided  with  this. 
The  state  of  the  blood-vessels  and  of  the  viscera  was  that  of  a  man  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  rather  than  of  eighty-five. 
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age,  it  might  be  his  lot  to  labour  under  some  one,  the  result  of  which 
might  be  great  and  long-continued  sufTering.  In  this  case,  he  knew 
that  I  should  do  everything  in  my  power  to  diminish  pain  and  to 
render  death  easy ;  the  contributing  to  the  euthanasia  forming,  in  my 
opinion,  as  he  knew,  no  unimportant  part  of  the  duty  of  the  physician. 
On  the  possible  protraction  of  life,  with  the  failure  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  he  could  not  think  without  great  pain  ;  but  it  was  only  during 
his  last  illness,  that  »s,  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death,  that  any  appre- 
hension of  either  of  those  evils  occurred  to  him.  From  the  former  he 
suffered  nothing;  and  from  the  latter,  as  little  as  can  well  be,  unless 
when  death  is  instantaneous.  The  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  his 
mind,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  his  work  was  done,  and  that  he 
was  about  to  lie  down  to  his  final  rest,  was  truly  affecting.  On  that 
work  he  looked  back  with  a  feeling  which  would  have  been  a  feeling 
of  triumph,  had  not  the  consciousness  of  how  much  still  remained  to 
be  done,  changed  it  to  that  of  sorrow  that  he  was  allowed  to  do  no 
more:  but  this  feeling  again  gave  place  to  a  calm  but  deep  emo- 
tion of  exultation,  as  he  recollected  that  he  left  behind  him  able, 
zealous,  and  faithful  minds,  that  would  enter  into  his  labours  and 
complete  them. 

*  The  last  subject  on  which  he  conversed  with  me,  and  the  last 
office  in  which  he  employed  me,  related  to  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  circumstances  of  a  family,  the  junior  member  of  which 
had  contributed  in  some  degree  to  his  personal  comfort ;  and  I  was 
deeply  impressed  and  affected  by  the  contrast  this  brought  to  my  view, 
between  the  selfishness  and  apathy  so  often  the  companions  of  age,  and 
the  generous  care  fur  the  welfare  of  others,  of  which  his  heart  was  full. 

*  Among  the  very  last  things  which  his  hand  penned,  in  a  book  of 
memoranda,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  note  down  any  thought 
or  feeling  that  passed  through  his  mind,  for  future  revision  and  use,  if 
susceptible  of  use,  was  found  the  following  passage: — **  I  am  a  selfish 
man,  as  selfish  as  any  man  can  be.  But  in  me,  some  how  or  other, 
so  it  happens,  selfishness  has  taken  the  shape  of  benevolence.  No  other 
man  is  there  upon  earth,  the  prospect  of  whose  sufferings  would  to  me 
be  a  pleasurable  one :  no  man  is  there  upon  earth,  the  sight  of  whose 
sufferings  would  not  to  me  be  a  more  or  less  painful  one :  no  man 
upon  earth  is  there,  the  sight  of  whose  enjoyments,  unless  believed  by 
me  to  be  derived  from  a  more  than  equivalent  suffering  endured  by 
some  other  man,  would  not  be  of  a  pleasurable  nature  rather  than  of 
a  painful  one.     Such  in  me  is  the  force  of  sympathy  !" 

'And  this  "force  of  sympathy"  governed  his  very  last  hour  of 
consciousness.  Some  time  before  his  death,  when  he  firmly  believetl 
he  was  near  that  last  hour,  he  said  to  one  of  his  disciples,  who  was 
watching  over  him  : — "  I  now  feel  that  I  am  dying :  our  care  must  be 
to  minimise  the  pain.  Do  not  let  any  of  the  servants  come  into  the 
room,  and  keep  away  the  youths :  it  will  be  distressing  to  them,  and 
they  can  be  of  no  service.  Yet  I  must  not  be  alone:  you  will  remain 
with  me,  and  you  only ;  and  then  we  shall  have  reduced  the  pain  to 
the  least  possible  amount." 

*  Such  were  his  last  thoughts  and  feelings;  so  perfectly,  so  beauti- 
fully did  he  illustrate,  in  his  own  example,  what  it  was  the  labour  of 
his  life  to  make  others  I ' 

No.  70.  3  E 
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Vortigem  ;  an  Historical  Play,  with  an  Original  Preface.  By  W.  H. 
Ireland.  Represented  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  April  2, 
1796,  as  a  supposed  newly-discovered  drama  of  Shakspeare. 
London.     Thomas,  1832. 

Thb  *  Shakspeare  Forgeries'  made  some  noise  in  their  day,  and  it 
seems  they  have  never  been  wholly  forgotten,  for  repeated  applications 
for  the  dramas  of  Vortigem  and  Rowena,  and  of  Henry  the  Second, 
have  led  Mr.  Ireland  to  their  republication.  Of  the  former,  which  is 
now  before  us,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  very  well  for  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, but  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  soul  of  Chatterton.  The  only  inte- 
rest which  it  excites  is  that  arising  from  the  temporary  success  of  the 
forgery,  from  its  having  imposed  on  such  men  as  Chalmers,  Dr. 
Warton,  and  Dr.  Parr.  So  much  for  the  influence  of  classical  scho- 
larship upon  poetical  taste  and  judgment.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  hoax 
the  old  pittites  of  Drury — they  had  an  instinct  such  as  the  word- 
mongery  which  has  passed  for  learning  never  generated.  The  disco- 
very of  the  forgery  was  an  humiliation  to  many  persons  which  they 
seem  never  to  have  forgotten  or  forgiven.  Mr.  Ireland  thinks  that  it 
is  time  for  his  juvenile  offence  to  be  pardoned.  He  made  full  confes- 
sion, in  an  octavo  volume,  a  few  years  afterwards,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vindicating  his  father,  whose  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
fraud  he  again  solemnly  affirms  ;  and  he  now  ofl'ers  some  remarks, 
not  so  much  to  vindicate  himself^  as  in  palliation.  The  history  is 
curious. 

J  '  My  father  (Mr.  Samuel  Ireland),  a  gentleman  gifted  with  the  most 
open  heart  and  liberal  sentiments,  chanced,  like  many  others,  to  be 
enamoured  of  the  fine  arts  and  vertu  j  his  assortment  of  pictures, 
prints,  and  drawings,  was  universally  extolled ;  his  library  well  se- 
lected ;  and,  above  all,  his  collection  of  Hogarth's  works  (not  even 
excepting  that  of  his  noble  competitor  for  mastery,  the  late  Earl  of 
Exeter)  was  not  to  be  surpassed.  Among  the  strongest  of  his  pre- 
dilections, my  father  entertained  an  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the 
writings  of  Shakspeare :  four  days,  at  least,  out  of  the  seven,  the 
beauties  of  our  divine  dramatist  became  his  theme  of  conversation 
after  dinner  ;  while,  in  the  evening,  still  further  to  impress  the  subject 
upon  the  minds  of  myself  and  sisters,  certain  plays  were  selected, 
and  a  part  allotted  to  each,  in  order  that  we  might  read  aloud,  and 
thereby  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  delivery  of  blank  verse  articu- 
lately, and  with  proper  emphasis.  The  comments  to  which  these 
rehearsals  (if  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  call  them)  gave  rise,  were  of  a 
nature  to  elicit,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  enthusiasm  entertained  by  my 
father  for  the  bard  of  Avon — with  hitn  Shakspeare  was  no  mortal, 
but  a  divinity;  and  frequently,  while  expatiating  upon  this  subject,  im- 
pregnated with  all  the  fervour  of  Garrick,  with  whom  he  had  been 
on  intimate  terms,  my  father  would  declare  that,  to  possess  a  single 
vestige  of  the  poet's  hand-writing  would  be  esteemed  a  gem  beyond 
all  price,  and  far  dearer  to  him  than  his  whole  collection.  At  these 
conversations  I  was  uniformly  present,  swallowing  with  avidity  tlie 
honied  poison  ;  when,  by  way  of  completing  this  infatuation,  my  father, 
who  had  already  produced  Picture>que  Tours  of  some  of  the  British 
rivers,  determined  on  commeMciiig:  that  of  the  Avon  ;  and  I  was  selected 
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as  the  companion  of  his  journey.  Of  course,  no  inquiries  were  spared, 
either  at  Stratford  or  in  the  neighbourhood^  respecting  the  mighty  poet 
Cvery  legendary  tale,  recorded  anecdote,  or  traditionary  account,  was 
treasured  up ;  in  short,  the  name  of  Shakspeare  ushered  in  the  dawn, 
and  a  bumper,  quaffed  to  his  immortal  memory  at  night,  sealed  up  ouf* 
weary  eyelids  in  repose. 

'  We  now  approach  the  grand  denouement.  Having  supplied  him- 
self with  sketches  and  notes  for  his  Tour,  my  father  returned  to  town ; 
about  two  years  prior  to  which  I  iiad  commenced  a  course  of  studies, 
to  enable  me  to  enter  as  a  practitioner  at  the  Chancery  Bar.  I  will 
not  take  upon  myself  to  determine  whether  nature  ever  gifted  me  with 
a  dawning  of  talent  for  poetry,  or  whether  I  possessed  a  mere  facility 
at  imitation  ;  but  the  reiterated  eulogies  rung  in  my  ears  respecting 
Shakspeare — my  father's  enthusiasm — and,  above  all,  the  incessant 
remarki  upon  his  part,  that  to  possess  even  a  signature  of  the  bard 
would  make  him  Uie  happiest  of  human  beings — irrevocably  sealed  my 
destiny. 

'  Being  in  a  conveyancer's  office,  and  environed  by  old  deeds,  the 
silly  idea  struck  me  of  investigating  numerous  bundles  of  law  docu« 
ments,  in  the  hope  that  I  miglit  And  some  instrument  signed  by 
Shakspeare  ;  which  labour,  of  course,  proving  abortive,  I  had  recourse 
to  a  dealer  in  old  parchments,  whose  shop  I  frequented  for  weeks, 
under  the  same  fullacious  impression  ;  when,  finding  all  to  no  purixise, 
then  it  was  (as  a  German  amalgamator  of  the  horrific  would  assert) 
that  the  demon  seized  his  opportunity  to  place  temptation  in  my  way. 
In  fine,  wearied  by  the  fruitless  toil,  in  an  evil  moment,  the  idea  first 
seized  me  of  the  possibility  of  producing  a  spurious  imitation  of 
Shakspeare's  autograph ;  when,  without  reflection,  having  supplied 
myself  with  a  tracing  of  the  poet's  signature,  I  wrote  a  mortgage 
deed,  imitating  the  law-hand  of  James  the  First,  and  affixed  thereto 
the  sign-mnnual  of  Shakspeare.  The  instrument  in  question  was 
shown,  accredited  in  all  directions,  and  my  father  rendered  happy ; 
when,  without  a  thought  of  anything  further,  I  conceived  myself 
amply  recompensed  in  having  been  the  instrument  of  producing  so 
much  felicity. 

'  Let  mc  now  inquire  of  the  reader  whether  he  traces,  to  the  above 
period,  any  great  mental  delinquency  in  my  proceedings?  Was  I 
biassed  by  selfish  motives,  or  could  I  he  charged  with  anything  but 
the  thoughtless  impulse  of  a  headstrong  youth,  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  whose  only  aim  was  to  afFurd  pleasure  to  a  parent?  False- 
hood, though  trivial,  is,  however,  the  first  step  to  crime  ;  and  although 
mine  was  not  of  ii  very  heinous  nature,  the  sequel  will  develope  what 
important  and  injurious  consequences  may  result  from  a  first  departure 
from  veracity. 

•  For  some  days  this  mortgage  deed,  purporting  to  be  between 
Shakspeare  and  one  Michael  Frazer  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  was  in- 
spected by  crowds  of  antiquaries  and  Shaksperian  enthusiasts ;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  the  question  was  started  concerning  where  the  deed  had 
been  found.  I  was,  of  course,  appealed  to ;  and  never  having  once 
dream i-d  of  such  a  question,  it  was  on  that  occasion  the  first  serious 
difiiculiy  presented  itself  to  my  imagination.  Fallacia  alia  aiiam 
irudit.     The  tale  resorted  to  was  as  simple  as  possible, — namely,  that 

3  £  2 
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I  Imd  formed  an   acquaintance  with   a   jrentleman  of  ancient  family, 
possessed  of  a  mass  of  deeds  and  papers  relating  to  his  ancestors, 
who,  finding  me  very  partial  to  the  examination  of  old  documents,  had 
permitted  me  to  inspect  them  ;  that,  shortly  after  commencing  my 
search,  the  mortgage  deed  in  question  had  fallen  into  my  hands,  which 
had  been  presented  to  me  by  the  proprietor.     I  added,  that  the  per- 
sonage alluded  to,  well  aware  the  name  of  Shakspeare  must  create  a 
considerable  sensation,  and  being  a  very  retiring  and  diffident  man, 
had  bound  me,  by  a  solemn  engagement,  never  to  divulge  his  name. 
Such  was  the  maimer  in  which  I  accounted  for  becoming  possessed  of 
the   deed,   sincerely   trusting  that   the   matter   would   thenceforward 
remain  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.     Your  German  writer  of  the  mar- 
vellous would  exclaim — "  No,  no  !  it  was  then  too  late  :  you  had  fallen 
into  the  demon's  snare — was  spell-bound — within  the  vortex  of  his 
machinations,  and  incapable  of  extricating  yourself  from  the  impend- 
ing fate  that  awaited  you  :"  be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  not  permitted  to 
continue  passive.     The  late  Honourable  Mr.  Byng,  afterwards  Lord 
Torrington  ;   Sir  Frederick  Eden,  Bart. ;  and  a  long  string  of  persons, 
whose  names  it  would  be  superfluous  to  annex,  gave  it  as  their  decided 
opinions,  that  wheresoever  I  had  found  the  deed,  there,  no  doubt,  the 
mass  of  papers  existed  which  had  been  so  long  and  vainly  sought  after 
by  the  numerous  commentators  vpon  Shakspeare.     These  assertions, 
incessantly  dinned  into  my  father's  ears,  were  retailed  to  me  with  in- 
creased vehemence.     I  was  sometimes  supplicated,  at  others  com- 
manded to  resume  my  search  among  my  supposed  friend's  papers, 
and  not  unfrequently  taunted  as  being  an  absolute  idiot  for  suflering 
such   a  brilliant   opportunity  to  escape  me.     Thus  circumstanced,  I 
knew  not  how  to  act,  and  cursed  the  first  precipitate  measure  I  had 
adopted  ;  while,   at  every  meal,  when  I  presented  myself,  the   same 
alarum  was  rung  in  my  ears,  so  that  no  alternative  remained  but  to 
attempt  something  further,  or  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  downright 
fool,  not  only  by  my  father,  but  by  the  numerous  personages  who  had 
inspected    and  placed   confidence  in   the    mortgage    deed.      My  evil 
genius  predominated  :  I  penned  a  few  letters,  and  "  The  Profession 
of  Faith,"   all  of  which  passed  muster  ;   although,  in  many  instances, 
the  documents  produced  as  two  hundred  years  old,  had  not  been  fabric 
cated  many  hours  previous  to  their  production.     For  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  all  these  forgeries  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  "  Confessions,'' 
before  adverted  to;  having  merely  to  add,  that  I  ultimately  announced 
the  existence  of  a  drama,  being  guided  in  this,  as  in  former  instances, 
by  the  same  thoughtless   impetuosity  :  for  it  will  scarcely  be  credited 
that,  on  hazarding  such  a  bold  statement,  I  literally  had  never  essayed 
my  pen  at  poetical  composition,  and  had  not  penned  one  line  of  the 
play  which  I  purposed  producing,  being  no  other  than  the  present 
drama  of  V^ortigern  and   Rowena.     Prior  to  the  completion  of  this 
piece,  the  fame  of  my  various   fabrications   had  resounded  from  one 
extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ;  and,  on  the  completion  of  the 
undertaking,  strenuous  applications  were  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Harris, 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,   who,  in  order  to  possess  the  play,  for- 
warded a  carte  blanche  (by  Mr.  Wallace,   father  of  the  then  highly- 
esteemed  actress  of  that  name)   to  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  with  which, 
had  my  father  acquiesced,  as  that  theatre  was  favoured  by  the  King 
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and  the  Conrt,  ihere  would  have  been  ^eat  probability  of  its  success : 
however,  a  long^  intimacy  with  the  Sheridan  and  Linley  families, 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Drury  Lane,  where  it  was  subsequently 
represented.* 

It  never  could,  we  think,  have  succeeded.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Malone  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the  papers,  and  the  bubble  soon 
burst.     But  it  still  serves  '  to  pouit  a  moral,  and  adorn  a  tale.' 


The  Main  Principlet  of  the  Creed  and  Eihic$  of  the  Jewt,  exhibited 
in  Selections  from  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonidcs ;  with  a 
literal  English  Tranxlation,  8fc.  Sfc.  By  Hermann  Uedwig  Bernard. 
London,  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

There  should  be  literal  translations  from  the  p;reat  Muimonides  into 
every  tongue  that  is  spoken  in  the  civilized  world,  in  order  that  the 
many,  who  cannot  read  him  in  the  original,  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  comes  of  mixing  up  the  dreams  of  an  unbased  phi- 
losophy with  the  plain  truths  of  a  popular  revelation  ;  and  of  con- 
structing an  inferential  system  of  belief  and  morals  out  of  explicit 
details  which  were  final  in  their  purpose.  Neither  error  was  confined 
to  the  Jewish  doctors  :  the  Christian  Fathrrs  philosophized  quite  a9 
perniciously  as  they  on  body  and  soul,  the  four  elements,  the  nature 
atid  capacities  of  angels,  &c. ;  and  were  very  expert  at  confounding 
grand  principles  and  trifling  details.  But  the  Jewish  doctors  were  as 
much  worse  than  the  Christian,  as  their  theology  presented  them  with 
fewer  principles  and  more  details  :  so  that,  while  the  Christians  were 
only  wasting  their  time  and  talents  on  *  words  without  knowledge/ 
and  mixing  up  extraneous  matter  with  their  theology,  the  Jews  were 
making  their  theology  the  root  from  which  has  branched  out  a  corrupt 
creed,  and  a  mean  and  imperfect  system  of  murals.  Their  wisest  men 
are  now  engiiged  in  pruning  away  this  false  growth  ;  but  much  more 
lopping  will  be  required  belbre  the  vine  of  Juduh  can  bear  its  genuine 
and  immortal  fruit 

We  give  a  specimen  of  natural  philosophy,  drawn  from  the  Bible, 
and  consecrated  to  theology. 

•  All  the  planets  and  orbs  are  beings  possessed  of  soul,  mind, 
and  understanding.  Moreover,  they  are  alive,  they  exist,  and  know 
Him  who  spake,  and  the  universe  existed.  All  of  them,  in  proportion 
to  their  magnitude  and  to  their  degree,  praise  and  glorify  their  Creator, 
just  as  the  angels  do  ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  they  know  the  Holy 
One  (blessed  be  He  !),  so  do  they  also  know  themselves  ;  they  also 
know  the  angels  that  are  above  them.  Now  the  knowledge  of  the 
planets  and  of  the  orbs  is  less  than  the  knowledge  of  the  angels,  yet 
it  is  greater  than  the  knowledge  of  the  sons  of  men.' — p.  97. 

The  following  is  a  curious  specimen  of  moral  computation  :— 

'  At  the  time  when  the  wicked  deeds  of  a  man  are  balanced  against 
his  good  deeds,  neither  the  first  sin  which  he  committed,  nor  the 
second,  is  reckoned  ;  but  his  sins  are  reckoned  from  the  third  only,  and 
onward.  If  his  wicked  deeds,  reckoning  from  the  third  and  onward, 
are  found  to  amount  to  more  than  his  good  deeds,  then  those  two  sina 
which  were  not  reckoned  at  first  are  added,  and  he  becomes  account- 
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able  for  the  trhole  amount ;  but  if  his  good  deeds  are  found  to  come 
up  to  the  amount  of  his  wicked  deeds,  reckoning  from  the  third  sin 
and  onward,  then  all  his  sins  are  taken  off  one  by  one  ;  because,  then, 
in  consequence  of  the  first  two  sins  having  already  been  pardoned,  the 
third  sin  is  considered  as  though  it  were  the  first.  Also  with  regard 
to  the  fourth  sin  ;  behold  !  this,  too,  in  its  turn,  becomes  the  first,  in 
consequence  of  the  third  having  already  been  ])ardoned.  And  so  the 
sins  are  taken  off,  one  by  one,  to  the  very  last.' — p.  237. 


Chritttianiiyy    XJnivenal  Liberty  ;   a   Tkanhgiving   Sennon   on  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bills.     By  George  Harris.     Glasgow. 

Thb  spirit  of  this  Sermon  is  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Harris  thanks  Providence  like  a  man,  and  not  like  a  sycophant — like  a 
freeman,  and  not  like  a  slave.  His  description  of  that  love  of  liberty, 
which  is  his  own  cherished  inheritance,  is  interesting  and  impressive: 
his  anticipations  are  glowing  yet  rational,  and  imply  the  best  admo- 
nitions and  incitements.  And  we  were  especially  pleased  with  that 
genuine  gratitude  which  looks  to  the  former  labourers,  confessors,  and 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Reform, — men  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  and  whom  the  world  too  easily  forgets,  even  while  reaping  the 
harvest  of  which  they  sowed  the  seed  in  toil  and  tears.  Hallowed 
should  their  memories  be  in  the  day  of  triumph  ;  and  anxious  should 
be  the  endeavour  of  those  who  have  sat  at  their  feet  to  render  the 
reform  law  subservient  to  the  dissemination  and  practical  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  reform, — those  principles  by  which  alone  the  commu- 
nity can  be  rendered  permanently  free,  prosperous,  and  happy. 


Devotional  Exercises,  consisting  of  Reflections  and  Prayers,  for  the 
Use  of  young  Persons.  To  which  is  added,  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
the  Scriptures.     By  Harriet  Martineau.     3d  edition  ;  2s.  6d. 

A  CONTINUED  demand,  after  the  sale  of  two  editions,  has  been  very  pro* 
perly  felt  by  Miss  Martineau  as  a  call  upon  her,  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
for  the  republication  of  this,  her  first  work.  She  is  right  in  complying 
•with  that  call,  for  though  she  does  nothing  thereby  for  the  literary 
feputation  which  she  has  since  achieved,  she  yet  sustains  her  useful- 
ness in  the  field  of  her  early  labours.  Nor  is  this  little  manual  of 
youthful  devotion  unworthy  of  her  pen.  Experience  has  widely  con- 
firmed its  fitness  and  utility,  and  stamped  on  it  a  recommendation  more 
potent  than  we  can  give,  or  than  it  derives  from  her  own  avowal  of  its 
authorship.  May  it  continue  to  nourish  in  young  hearts  the  devout 
affections ! 

The  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  valuable  addition  (or 
substitution  rather,  as  it  comes  in  place  of  an  essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper).  It  bears  marks  of  the  writer's  matured  mind  and  power, 
Paley  observed,  that  '  in  discoursing  to  young  minds  upon  topics  of 
morality,  it  required  much  more  pains  to  make  them  perceive  the  diffi- 
culty than  to  understand  the  solution.*  Something  of  the  same  kind 
obtains  too  commonly  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Many  are 
quite  unaware  how  little  they  understand  of  what  they  read,  and  how 
much   their  comprehension    might  be  extended.     As    the    Methodist 
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hymn  says — '  We  want  our  wants  to  know  ;  we  want  our  wants  to 
feel.'  In  the  fuliowing  illustration,  the  evil  and  the  remedy  are  both 
felicitously  indicated : — 

*  If  the  teachers  of  a  large  school^  in  some  place  where  Christianity 
had  never  been  heard  of,  were  anxious  to  provide  instriicliou  for  their 
pupils,  and  thought  that  the  Greeks  were  the  wisest  people  that  ever 
lived,  and  their  books  the  most  valuable  that  could  be  collected  ;  if  they 
accordingly  set  about  collecting  all  that  they  could  get  hold  of  that  waf 
written  by   Greeks,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  bound  up  th« 
whole  in  one  volume,  that  volume  would  be  somewhat  like  our  Bible. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  it  would  be  the  history  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Socrates,  accompanied  by  accounts  of  his  lectures  and  private  teach- 
ings, and  familiar  conversations.     There  would  be  besides  a  pretty  full 
account  of  his  principal  followers,  and  the  letters  they  wrote  on  the  Bub> 
ject  of  Socrates,  and  reports  of  their  methods  of  learning  during   his 
life,  and  of  teaching  after  his  death.     There  would  also  be  accounts  of 
other  instructors  who  had  lived  at  various  periods  before  him.     There 
would  be  several  histories  of  Greece  in  different  ages,  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  through  which  its  inhabitants  had  passed  ;  at  ont 
time  they  might  appear  a  nation  of  barbarians,  at  another  of  heroes  and 
philosophers  ;  they  would  have  one  kind  of  government  in  one  age,  and 
another  in  another ;  now  they  would  appear  as  conquerors  in  war  and 
princes  in  peace,  and  now  overcome,  and  oppressed  and   humbled. 
Mingled   with  these  diflferent  histories,  there  would  be  poems,  som« 
long,  some  short ;  epic  poems,  hymns,  songs,  and  fables.     They  would 
contain  traditions  about  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  empire,  narratives, 
some  true  and  some   fictitious,    al)out  good  and  bad  men,  triumphal 
verses  to  celebrate  victories,  and  lamentations  for  defeat.     Now  if  the 
children  in  this  school  had  such  a  book  ]>ut  into  their  hands,  with  no 
further  explanation  than  that  they  were  to  study  it  diligently,  and  learn 
as  much  out  of  it  as  they  could,  they  might  read  it  all  their  lives,  and 
get  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  what  it  really  was.     They  would  not 
know  what  happened  at  one  time  and  what  at  another,  how  many  of 
the  events  related  really  took  place,  and  where,  and  why.     They  might 
store  their  memories  with  beautiful  tales,  or  take  to   heart  much  valu- 
able instruction,  and  follow  the  advice  of  Socrates  as  much  as  they 
could ;  but  they  would  be  much  perplexed  at  little  things,  at  every 
page,   and  might   make  tremendous  mistakes  about  matters  of  more 
consequence,  lor  want  of  information  which  ought  to  have  been  given 
them  from  the  beginning,  or  which  they  should  have  been  put  in  the 
way  of  finding  for  themselves.     There  would  be  little    use  in  telling 
them    that  they  might  discover  all  they  wanted  to  learn  in  the  book 
itself,  unless  they  were  shown  how.     They  would  not  know  where  to 
begin  or  how  to  proceed  ;  but  if  any  person  should  once  give  them  a 
hint  to  try  to  find  out  how  long  Socrates  lived,  how  many  years  in 
private,  and  how  many  jeiirs  as  a  public  teacher;  if  any  one  brought  a 
map  into  the  school,   and  poitited  out  the  boundaries  of  the  Grecian 
empire  in  diflerent  ages,  and  where  the  various  philosophers  were  bom, 
and  how  fur  they  travelled  ;  on  what  mountains  armies  were  collected  j 
on  what  plains  battles  were  foufrlit ;   if  another  teacher  displayed  pic- 
tures of  the  temples   where  the  philosophers  taught,  and  the  gardens 
where  they  reposed  them.selves;  if  another  instructed  the  pupils  how  to 
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distinguish  poetry  from  prose,  fable  from  history ;  if  another  produced 
annals  of  different  countries  in  order  to  compare  dates  and  events,  and 
find  out  how  long  the  Grecian  empire  lasted, — tlie  whole  school  would 
be  in  the  way  to  understand  what  they  were  studying,  to  keep  clear  of 
mistakes,  and  to  profit  duly  by  the  contents  of  each  portion  of  the 
volume.  Many  who  had  become  tired  of  hearing  particular  parts 
read  very  often,  would  now  find  that  there  was  much  more  in  these 
very  parts  than  they  had  been  aware  of.  Many  who  had  found  it  a 
dull  duty  to  spend  half  an  hour  a-day  in  reading  this  book,  beginning 
anywhere  as  it  might  happen  to  open,  would  now  enjoy  hour  after 
hour  of  study ;  comparing  one  part  with  another  when  they  had  a  point 
to  make  out,  finding  some  beautiful  meaning  in  what  had  before  been 
a  mere  jumble  of  words,  and  perceiving  the  reasonableness  of  many 
instructions  which  had  once  appeared  wrong  or  absurd.' — pp.  100, 103. 


The  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.     John  Taylor, 
Upper  Gower-street,  1832. 

Griesbach's  text  is  used  in  this  edition,  its  variations  from  that  of 
Mill  being  particularly  marked.  There  are  copious  references  to 
parallel  passages,  in  which,  by  a  simple  notation,  those  which  only  serve 
for  verbal  illustration  are  distinguished  from  those  which  furnish 
narrative  harmonies.  We  are  much  pleased  with,  and  heartily  recom- 
mend this  work,  which  amply  fulfils  the  desire  of  the  editor  to  unite 
*  usefulness,  cheapness,  and  beauty  of  execution.' 


The  Parents*  Cabinet  of  Amusement   and  Instruction,   No.  1,  for 
October.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

A  SIXPENNY  periodical,  to  be  continued  monthly,  and  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  by  this  specimen,  will  deserve  success.  It  should  rather, 
we  think,  have  been  called  the  Child's  Cabinet,  as  it  is  adapted  for 
direct  juvenile  use,  and  requires  neither  explanation  nor  interposition 
on  the  part  of  the  parent.  Its  contents  are  to  consist  of  familiar  de- 
scriptions of  the  objects  that  daily  surround  children  in  the  parlour, 
nursery,  garden,  &c. ;  stories,  original  and  translated  ;  biography,  his- 
torical notices,  travels,  natural  history,  and  '  cheerful  and  pleasing 
rhymes.'  Moreover  '  each  number  will  contain  matter  suitable  to  two 
or  three  different  ages ;'  and  '  it  is  particularly  the  wish  of  the  conduc- 
tors to  excite  the  power  of  observation,  and  for  that  purpose  those  ob- 
jects in  natural  history,  which  usually  surround  children  in  the  garden 
or  field,  will  be  more  particularly  pointed  out.'  Neat  woodcuts  are 
liberally  interspersed;  and  altogether  this  publication  bids  fair  well  to 
supply  a  want  which  has  been  much  felt.  The  present  number  con- 
tains '  Brave  Bobby,',"a  capital  story  of  a  dog  ;  '  A  Walk  in  the  Garden 
after  a  Shower;'  and  an  easy  versification  of  the  fable  of  the  '  Dis- 
obedient Hedgehog.'  We  have  on  this,  as  occasionally  before,  with 
publications  of  a  similar  description,  fortified  our  own  judgment  by 
sending  the  book  for  trial  to  a  jury  of  juveniles,  who  have  returned  a 
favourable  verdict. 
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ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  CHARACTER  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Memoirs  and  characters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  already  ap- 
peared, as  might  be  expected,  in  great  abundance.  In  those 
which  we  have  seen,  there  has  been  little  or  nothing  of  novelty. 
Both  had  been  very  much  anticipated  ;  the  former  by  himself,  in 
the  various  biographical  facts  which  either  directly  or  incidentally 
were  communicated  to  the  public  by  means  of  the  notes  appended 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  novels  ;  and  the  latter,  by  the 
articles  which,  as  his  productions  called  them  forth,  have  been 
contributed,  by  the  ablest  critics  of  the  day,  to  the  best  of  our 
literary  journals.  But  little  was  left,  therefore,  at  least  little  which 
could  be  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  either  of  biographical 
record,  or  of  critical  analysis,  for  the  present  occasion.  In  fact, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  express  the  public  respect  and 
regret  for  one  who  had  so  long  and  largely  ministered  to  its  en- 
joyment ;  and  it  was  right  that  this  should  be  done.  And  we,  too, 
have  our  grief  and  gratitude,  to  which  we  would  give  expression, 
not  by  repeating  details  of  events  with  which  our  readers  are,  pro- 
bably, by  this  time  familiar  ;  nor  by  affecting  to  occupy  a  judg- 
ment-seat on  which  few  are  qualified  to  sit ;  but  simply  by  stating 
the  impression  on  our  own  minds  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
that  intellect  which  is  now  extinguished,  and  in  whose  far-beam- 
ing, penetrating,  playful,  and  kindly  brightness  we  rejoiced.  A 
just  appreciation  is  our  best  tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  distinguishing  quality  of  Scott's  mind,  and  the  source  of 
his  literary  power,  was  the  faculty  which  has  been  termed  concep- 
tion, that  faculty  by  which  the  various  component  parts  of  a  trans- 
action, a  character,  or  a  scene,  are  combined  into  a  whole,  which 
is  distinctly  and  vividly  presented  to  the  mind.  Phrenologists, 
we  suppose,  would  say  that  he  had  the  organ  of  constructiveness, 
it  was  rather  that  of  re-constructiveness.  Had  he  when  a  boy 
been  turned  into  a  disarranged  armoury,  we  should  have  expected 
to  have  speedily  seen  him  picking  out  the  corslet  here  and  the 
greaves  there,  and    fitting   the  different  pieces  together,  until  the 

{)erfect  form  of  the  antique  warrior  stood  before  us,  the  trophy  of 
lis  peculiar  skill.  His  forte  was  description  ;  and  in  this,  wnether 
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it  be  of  objects  material  or  mental,  he  has,  probably,  never  been 
surpassed.  His  delineations  are  never  either  on  the  one  hand  the 
creations  of  his  own  phantasy,  or,  on  the  other,  a  mere  catalogue 
of  uncombined  particulars.  Our  notion  of  his  intellectual  rank 
is,  that  he  occupied  a  midway  station  between  the  man  of  memory 
who  merely  reproduces  what  he  found  as  he  found  it ;  and  the 
man  of  poetical  imagination,  or  of  creative  power.  It  is  true 
that  imagination  must  derive  its  materials  from  actual  existence  ; 
but  the  combination  is  original :  the  parts  may  be,  but  the  whole 
is  not,  a  re-production.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  Scott  to  say, 
that  to  this  "  highest  heaven  of  invention"  he  never  ascended. 
,  Many  a  character  which  Shakspeare  drew  was  an  original : 
every  character  which  Scott  drew  had  an  original.  But  if  he  could 
not  create  like  Shakspeare,  he  was  only  second  to  Shakspeare 
for  presenting  the  vivid  portraiture  of  what  nature  had  created. 
The  temples  which  he  restored  from  materials  that,  in  other 
hands,  would  have  been  only  isolated,  scattered,  and  shapeless 
fragments,  shewed  not  unworthy  their  original  architect.  He  was 
an  admirable  renovator.  It  was  beyond  him  to  mould  the  form 
of  a  Pandora,  but  he  had  power  to  re-animate  the  mummy  of  a 
Cheops. 

From  the  first  (as  it  will  be  to  the  last)  one  great   charm  of 
Scott's  poems  and  novels  was  the  distinctness  and   completeness 
of  the  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  with  which  they  abound. 
The   fidelity  with  which  he  delineated   the  individual  objects   or 
features  of  a  landscape  was  always  subservient  to  the  communi- 
cation of  the  impression  or  emotion  which  it  excited  as  a  whole. 
The  recollection  of  two  literary  landscape   painters  of  the  last 
generation  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  take  to  be  the  singular 
felicity  of  his  delineations.    Both  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  Cowper  were 
at  one  time  celebrated  for  their  scenery.     The  defect  of  the  one 
was  the  absence  of  distinct  detail,  and  that  of  the  other,  the  want 
of  an  entire  and   general  impression.      There  is  a  dreamy  beauty 
about  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  forests,  with  their  waving  and  wide-spread- 
ing foliage  in  the  golden  lights  and  deep  shadows  of  autumnal  sun- 
sets ;  but  it  is  all  unreal,  intangible,  incapable  of  being  painted  or 
identified  ;  her  descriptions  of  Udolpho  were  only  the  "  mysteries" 
of  Udolj)ho,  and  all  her  tree  painting  only  made  the  '  romance  of 
a  forest.'     She  aimed  at  general  effect,  but  missed  it  for  want  of 
truth,  precision,  accuracy  of  detail.      Cowper  fell  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme ;  he  is   definite  enough   in   minutiae,  but  the  spirit 
which  should  pervade  the  whole,  the  conception  or  taking  together 
the  several  objects  so  as  to  realize  the  entire  scene,  the  combina- 
tion of  each  separate  material  and  effect  into  a  single  impression  ; 
this  is  very  much  wanting  in  his  descriptions.     Their  perfection 
is  that  of  an  auctioneer's  catalogue  or  bailifiPs   inventory  :   item, 
one  hill  of  a  conical  form  ;  stream,  thirty  feet  wide,  meandering  in 
an  irregular  curve  ;  fifty  trees,  viz.,  twelve  oaks,  eighteen  beeches, 
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twenty  pollard  willows;  and  sundry  flowerSf  class  pentandria, 
order  monogynia.  It  could  not  be  complainetl  of  Cowper's  land- 
scafjcs,  as  it  was  of  Mrs.  UadclifFe's,  that  for  aught  that  appears 
they  might  be  in  the  moon,  for  nobody  could  identify  thera  upon 
earth  ;  he  gave  specific  marks  by  which  their  recognition  is  easy ; 
but  it  is  in  the  same  manner  as  a  runaway  may  be  identified  by 
consulting  the  description  of  his  person  in  the  *  Hue  and  Cry*  of 
the  police  office,  with  as  much  idea  of  character  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.     It  is  in  landscape  painting  as  in  benevolence, 

Ood  kiret  from  whole  to  parts,  but  bunuui  soul 

Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 

Mrs.  Radclitfe  attempted  to  give  the  effect  of  the  whole  without 
condescending  to  particulars ;  Cowper  expatiates  on  particulars, 
without  harmonizing  them  so  as  to  produce  the  general  impres- 
sion ;  Scott  is  the  tme  *  human  soul,'  who,  through  the  means  of 
minute  accuracy,  works  out  the  comprehensiveness  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  general  impression.  Instances  of  this  faculty  are 
especially  to  be  found  in  his  longer  poems  and  his  earlier  novels. 
The  best  specimens,  perhaps,  of  all  he  has  produced,  are  in 
'  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  It  is  no  degradation,  it  is  part  of  the 
excellence  of  this  beautiful  composition  that,  wjlh  all  its  grace, 
and  tenderness,  and  power,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  best  guide  T)ooks 
that  ever  was  produced.  The  tra\eller  has  only  to  take  it  in  his 
hand  when  he  leaves  Callander,  and  not  an  inch  of  ground  is  there 
from  Coilantogle  Ford  to  the  end  of  Loch  Katrine,  that  he  will 
not  recogni/e  as  an  old  acquaintance,  with  as  ()erfect  a  conviction 
of  its  identity  as  when  he  gazed  upon  the  royal  towers  of  Stir- 
ling. Little  of  imagination  has  the  reader  of  the  poem  who  does 
not  feel  as  if  he  had  lived  before  in  all  that  scenery ;  upon  whom 
it  does  not  come  like  the  dim  recollections  of  infancy.  And  there 
is  an  additional  enjoyment  imparted  to  these  and  similar  descrip- 
tions in  his  other  writings  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
are  interwoven  with  the  narrative.  The  particular  character  of 
the  scene  is  usually  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  story.  It 
is  not  a  mere  back-ground,  the  better  to  exhibit  the  actors  in  front 
of  the  stage,  but  is  the  real  world  in  which  they  live  and  move. 
To  any  one  who  has  visited  the  localities  of  Scott's  poems  and 
tales,  the  idea  caimot  fail  to  suggest  itself  that  the  story  was 
framed  upon  the  spot ;  that  it  grew  out  of  the  scenery  ;  and  that 
the  features  of  the  landscape  generated  the  incidents  of  the  ro- 
mance. His  personages  are  the  true  Autochthones.  They  are 
born  of  the  soil.  He  must  have  had  a  keen  eye  and  a  true  feeling 
for  capabilities  and  fitnesses.  The  story  and  the  scene  always 
harmonize  so  perfectly,  that  one  must  have  been  as  a  mould  in 
which  the  other  was  cast.  He  took  nature  for  his  partner,  and 
they  played  into  one  another's  hands.      Hence  the  scenery  and 
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the  stories  are  United  together  in  men's  minds  as  never  before  were 
human  productions  and  divine,  indissolubly  and  for  ever*. 

The  same  faculty  was  conspicuous  in  his  copies  or  restorations 
of  artificial  scenery,  of  palace,  castle,  or  cathedral,  the  village  or 
the  city.  How  well  did  he  rebuild,  not  only  the  Kenilworth  of 
Elizabeth's  days,  but  the  London  of  King  James's.  Streets  and 
squares  never  stood  in  the  way  of  his  imagination,  if  fields  and 
gardens  had  been  there  ;  he  laid  them  out  again  in  all  their  an- 
tique order,  and  the  changes  and  additions  of  centuries  were  *  as 
though  they  ne'er  had  been.*  This  conception  of  the  past  was 
the  source  of  a  most  extraordinary  power  for  its  re-production. 
As  easily  as  Mephistopheles  evoked  Helena  to  gratify  Faust,  could 
he  have  rebuilt  Troy  had  Constable  or  Murray  bespoke  its  re- 
edification. 

In  the  narration  of  events,  the  record  of  a  battle,  trial,  corona- 
tion, or  any  other  complicated  transaction,  we  recognize  the  same 
predominant  faculty,  and  find  it  producing  the  same  pre-eminent 
excellence.  We  doubt  whether  any  account  of  '  the  current  of  a 
heady  fight*  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  world  either  in  prose 
or  rhyme,  fictitious  tale  or  faithful  chronicle,  half  so  intelligible 
as  that  in  *  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,'  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Here,  as  in  his  fictions,  he  commenced  by  studying  the 
scene,  and  it  is  very  much  owing  to  the  reader's  being  previously 
made  so  well  acquainted  with  the  localities,  that  he  so  perfectly 
comprehends  and  enters  with  so  much  interest  into  the  details  of 
the  action.     Nor  is  less  skill  displayed  when  the  object  was  to  pre- 

*  The  soliloquy  of  Fitzjames  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  kind  of  associa- 
tions which  such  scenery  as  that  around  Loch  Katrine  suggested  in  the  author^s 
mind,  and  shadows  forth  the  mode  in  which  it  is  probable  tlie  frame-work  of  his 
stories  was  constnicted. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 

The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And,  What  a  scene  were  here,  he  cried, 

For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's  pride! 

On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower, 

In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower, 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away, 

The  turrets  of  a  cloister  grey. 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle  horn 

Chide  on  the  lake  the  lingering  morn. 

How  sweet  at  eve  the  lover's  lute, 

Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute. 

And  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 

Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 

The  holy  matin's  distant  hum. 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 

Should  wake  in  yonder  islet  lone 

A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell 

To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell — 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all, 

Should  each  bewildered  stranger  call 

To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall. 
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sent  the  transaction  as  it  appeared  to  some  supposed  spectator ; 
as  in  that  most  animated  and  graphic  of  all  poetical  battles,  in 
♦  Marmion  ;'  or  the  attack  on  Front  de  Boeufs  castle,  as  seen  by 
Rebecca  from  the  chamber  of  Ivanhoe  ;  or  the  coronation  of 
George  111.,  as  it  appeared  in  glimpses  to  the  bewildered  niece  of 
Redgauntlet.  In  these  and  a  thousand  other  scenes  which  have 
imprinted  themselves  on  the  memories  of  millions,  and  will  od 
those  of  millions  more,  the  elements  of  the  |)Ower  exercised  over 
the  imagination  are  the  same  ;  truth  of  detail,  with  skdful  combi> 
nation,  making  it  available  for  the  production  of  a  single  and 
deep  impression. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  which  this  faculty  of  conception 
can  be  exercised,  is  that  of  human  character.  From  the  external 
manifestations,  recorded  or  invented,  of  an  individual  mind,  to 
penetrate  into  the  inner  chambers  and  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  and 
thence  to  look  back  again,  through  the  media  of  his  opinions, 
passions,  and  senses,  upon  the  world  without ;  to  see  with  his 
eyes,  feel  with  his  heart,  act  on  his  motives,  and  express  his 
hopes  and  fears  in  all  their  strength  and  peculiarity ;  and  to 
accom[)lish  this  with  characters  formed  under  the  most  dissimilar 
influences  of  station,  age,  religion,  and  diflerent  degrees  of  civili- 
zation, is  a  proud  triumph  of  genius.  Scott  achieved  it  to  an  ex- 
tent, and  with  a  success,  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  By 
shrewd  observation  of  the  living,  careful  study  of  the  memorials 
of  the  dead,  and  an  induction  which  seemed  to  approach  to  in- 
tuition, he  could  see,  and  make  us  see,  the  world,  and  life,  and 
ail  things,  as  they  appear,  or  have  appeared,  to  lowland  trader 
and  highland  marauder,  to  the  duke  or  the  dominie,  to  whigs  and 
Jacobites,  to  cavaliers  and  covenanters,  to  courtiers  and  Alsatians, 
to  the  crusader  and  the  bagman.  He  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  globe,  kneaded  by  the  witch  in  *  Thalaba,*  of  a  thousand  eye- 
balls, and  as  rapidly  as  the  features  of  Matthews  could  change, 
does  he  give  us,  for  glasses  to  gaze  through,  the  oculi  ipsissimi  of 
Kichard  Cocur  <le  Lion,  and  Gilbert  Glossin,  Esq.,  W.S.,  of  Meg 
Do<lds,  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Various  circimistances  were  subsidiary  to  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty,  and  to  the  delight  which  it  was  the  means  of  producing 
to  a  multitude  of  readers.  The  time  and  country  of  ScotTs  birth 
were  fortunate  for  it.  During  the  early  years  of  his  life,  Scotland 
was  peculiarly  rich  in  subjects  for  its  exercise.  Society  was  just 
in  the  state  which  it  had  passed  in  this  country,  and  which  had 
yiehled  the  rich  harvest  reaped  by  Smollett  an<l  Fielding.  There 
was  the  constant  excitement,  for  an  acute  observer  and  humorist, 
of  a  strongly-marked  individuality  of  character.  Its  scenery, 
too,  was  comparatively  unexplored.  The  faculty  which  could 
have  given  a  charm  to  the  most  familiar  prospect,  had  the  advan- 
tage for  its  materials  of  diversified  and  romantic  views,  all  fresh 
and  startling,  and  of  which  any  tolerable  copy  could  not  have 
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failed  to  interest.  He  could  have  delighted,  and  he  did  deH«;ht, 
with  only  the  Thames  and  Richmond  hill  for  his  theme  ;  but  that 
was  only  *  braw  feeding  for  the  cows,'  compared  with  the  sensa- 
tion which  the  treasures  of  the  land  of  mountain  and  of  floo<l 
enabled  him  to  produce.  Another  great  advantage  may  be  noted 
in  his  early  familiarity  with  the  national  ballads  and  oral  traditions 
of  his  country,  and  the  early  direction  of  his  mind  to  antiqnnrinn 
studies.  He  thus  became  familiar,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
with  the  details,  material  and  mental,  of  the  mode  of  existence  in 
past  generations.  His  tenacious  memory  became  enriched  with 
the  particulars  whose  combination  was  to  produce  the  localities, 
to  rear  the  dwellings,  to  clothe  the  persons,  to  form  the  charac- 
ters, and  to  suggest  the  adventures,  of  his  future  productions. 
This  is  the  best  and  truest  history.  He  shews  us  men  as  they 
were;  externally  and  internally,  singly  and  in  combination.  It 
was  a  good  thing,  too,  that  he  was  '  the  Shirra  ;'  Meg  Merrilies, 
and  Dirk  Hatleraick,  and  Edie  Ochiltree,  and  Sharpitlaw,  and 
many  others  are  all  the  better  for  it.  He  probably  apprehended 
many  of  them  in  virtue  of  his  office.  It  was  a  pleasant  tread- 
mill, to  be  sent  to  labour  for  a  month  in  a  Waverley  novel ;  a  bene- 
volent chastisement  on  gypseys  and  smugglers,  rogues  and  vnga- 
bonds,  getting  good  out  of  them  for  the  community ;  and  much 
better  even  for  those  who  had  been  plundered  by  them,  than 
having  to  pay  yet  more  for  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  they  had 
all  been  flogged  in  the  Tolbooth.  Would  there  were  ever  open 
such  a  House  of  Correction  and  Refuge  for  the  Destitute.  Would 
there  were  more  such  moral  anatomists  to  whom  subjects  of  this 
class  might  be  handed  over  for  dissection.  Like  an  active  magis- 
trate, Scott  sent  them  all  to  serve  their  country  in  the  ranks  of 
the  regiments  he  had  raised  ;  and  they  have  done  their  duly. 

The  limitation  of  Scott's  power,  and  his  occasional  failures,  are, 
as  well  as  his  success,  to  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  mental  charac- 
ter which  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate.  The  process  which 
he  pursued  was,  as  we  have  shewn,  one  of  practical  observation 
and  logical  induction,  rather  than  of  poetical  creation.  Hence 
he  never  succeeded  in  the  supernatural.  His  materials  failed 
him.  His  creatures  were  all  of  the  earth,  earthy.  He  could 
scarcely  rise  enough  above  the  actual  world  even  to  depict  effec- 
tively an  unwavering  faith  in  starry,  or  spiritual  influences.  Man- 
nering  does  not  believe  in  his  own  calculations,  and  Noma  has 
doubts  of  her  own  conjurations.  His  best  believers  are  Meg 
Merrilies  and  M'Aulay,  and  even  their  faith  he  has  neutralised 
by  throwing  into  the  scale  a  grain  or  two  of  insanity.  The  White 
Lady  is  but  a  lady  in  white  ;  and  he  seldom  got  safely  beyond  the 
letter  of  his  legend  ;  he  Avanted  documents.  His  country  was 
very  rich,  and  he  coined  and  circulated  the  wealth,  in  superstitious 
records,  but  there  were  none  of  these  which  could  help  him  to 
penetrate,  as  Shakspeare  did,   into  the  innermost  workings  of  the 
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thoughts  of  a  spirit  of  the  air,  or  a  soul  in  purgatory.  Hence, 
too,  there  is  little  in  his  writings  of  thaf  elevated,  generous,  un- 
worhJly  character,  which  has  so  often  constituted  the  power  and 
charm  of  romance.  He  could  not  enter  thoroughly  into  such  a 
character.  He  was  no  enthusiast.  And  his  characters  always 
become  unsubstantial  and  deficient  in  vitality,  in  proportion  as 
they  recede  from  the  times  in  which  authentic  and  abundant  in- 
formation could  be  obtained.  He  failed,  also,  in  all  his  dramatic 
attempts.  The  drama  requires  imagination  in  addition  to  con- 
ception. Its  rapid  developments,  its  selection  of  contrasted  situa- 
tions, its  bounding  over  long  intervals  of  the  process  to  fix  at  once 
and  exclusively  on  the  more  striking  and  startling  {wints ;  these 
were  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  peculiar  faculty.  The  narrow 
space  of  five  acts  did  not  afford  him  room  enough.  His  novels 
are  better  than  his  poems,  for  the  same  reason  that  his  poems  are 
belter  than  his  dramas.  As  he  arrived  at  his  idea  of  a  character 
by  the  combination  of  a  multitude  of  particulars,  fitting  them  to- 
gether, and  building  them  up  into  an  harmonious  entirety,  so  he 
required,  for  the  conveyance  of  his  idea  to  the  reader's  mind,  full 
space  for  the  converse  process,  scoi>e  for  unfolding  and  exhibiting 
it  by  particulars  as  minute  and  multitudinous  as  those  from  which 
it  was  concocted.  His  most  congenial  model  for  the  drama  would 
have  been  the  German  who  produced  a  comedy  in  four  volumes 
octavo.  The  preparatory  writing  in  his  novels  is  often  rather 
lengthy.  Had  he  written  without  regard  to  booksellers,  his  nar- 
ratives would  have  been  interminable.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  (except  the  shop)  why  his  |)eople  should  not  have  carried 
on  their  sayings  and  doings  in  the  same  amusing  way,  through 
thirty  volumes  instead  of  three.  Hence  though  his  characters  are 
often  very  dramatic,  his  mode  of  developing  and  disposing  of 
them  is  usually  most  undramntic.  He  plays  with  them,  and  'ex- 
quisite fooling'  it  is,  till  the  required  quantity  of  letter-press  is 
completed,  and  then  he  huddles  up  the  catastrophe,  and  sends 
them  about  their  business  in  a  hurry.  The  school  breaks  up  ;  go 
home,  boys,  and  be  good  ;  and  then  he  briefly  tells  us  that  they 
were,  or  shall  be,  very  happy  all  their  lives  ever  after. 

Scott  is  said  to  have  been  so  delighted  with  '  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope,'  that,  the  manuscript  having  been  left  with  him  late  one 
night,  he  was  able,  after  twice  reading  it,  to  repeal  the  whole  noem 
next  morning,  with  only  a  few  trifling  omissions.  We  should 
have  thought  that  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  (not  Rogers's)  had 
been  more  to  his  taste.  His  genius  was  no  Janus.  The  future 
did  not  divide  its  regards  with  the  past :  it  looked  only  backward. 
He  was  eminently  the  man  of  the  past.  In  a  literary  sense,  he 
thought  little  of  the  world  to  come  ;  his  heart  was  in  the  bygone 
world.  Heform  was  a  trouble  to  his  mind  ;  be  dwelt  in  the  fading 
shadows  of  feudality,  and  was  appalled  at  the  growing  glare  of 
democracy ;  he  knew  not  the  people ;  and  as  the  people  he  loved 
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them  not.  The  king's  evil  of  aristocracy  was  hereditary  in  his 
moral  constitution,  and  the  disease  was  incurable  ;  in  fact,  he  died 
of  it:  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  was  his  murderer;  it  made  him 
undervalue  those  laurels  which,  had  he  rightly  prized  them,  would 
have  saved  his  brows  from  the  flash  which  scathed  him.  He  more 
gloried  in  being  the  laird  of  Abbotsford  than  the  author  of 
Waverley.  His  passion  for  becoming  the  connecting  link  of  a 
broken  feudal  chain  was  his  ruin.  The  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  his  *'  policy"  outran  even  the  unprecedented  profits  of 
his  publications,  lie  became  involved  in  the  unfortunate  specu- 
lations of  Constable's  house,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
clung  to  the  retention  of  Abbotsford,  and  the  preservation  of  its 
entail,  impelled  him  to  the  gigantic  attempt  of  writing  down  a  debt 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  One-half  of  this  mountain  he 
did  heave  off,  and  then  sunk,  crushed  beneath  the  remaining  por- 
tion. The  laird  destroyed  the  novelist.  A  popular  journal  has 
suggested  a  national  subscription  in  order  to  free  Abbotsford  from 
the  claims  of  the  creditors,  and  entail  it  on  the  heirs  of  the 
baronetcy.  This  would  be  like  honouring  the  memory  of  Achilles 
by  raising  the  effiijies  of  his  vulnerable  heel  as  a  monument. 
Let  the  nation  endow  his  family,  if  there  be  occasion,  and 
amply  too;  and  let  Abbotsford  be  purchased,  but  rather  to  be 
preserved  as  the  author's  monument,  than  by  being  made  an 
aristocratical  appannye  cherish  the  folly  which  hastened  the  ex- 
tinction of  so  much  mental  energy  and  moral  worth.  That  has 
already  cost  us  enough,  for  it  cost  us  Scott.  It  will  be  long  ere 
aristocracy  will  balance  that  account.  But  for  his  healthy  habits, 
his  regularity  of  application,  his  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  his 
good  heart  and  conscience,  it  would  have  inflicted  the  loss  upon 
us  long  before.  The  kingdom  Avhich  he  ruled  in  the  regions  of 
literature  dissolves  with  his  death.  'The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.' 
The  age  of  improvement  is  come,  and  futurity  will  now  be  the 
poet's  inspiration.  *  Let  byganes  be  ^yganes ;'  they  have  been 
nobly  chronicled,  and  peace  to  the  manes  of  the  ultimus  Roma- 
norum ;  '  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again  ;'  that  is  too 
much  to  hope  for.  Let  his  toryism  'lie  with  him  in  his  grave,  but 
not  remembered  in  his  epitaph;'  it  did  not  mar  his  kindhearted- 
ness;  it  did  not  disfigure,  or  but  very  faintly,  his  beautiful 
sketches.  If  he  did  not  rightly  estimate  what  a  people  is,  collec- 
tively, he  well  appreciated  what  they  had  been  individually ;  he 
did  them  justice,  and  rendered  them  affection, 

For  this  single  cause 
That  we  have,  all  of  us,  one  human  heart. 

In  theory  he  was  no  disciple  of  Bentham  ;  no  advocate  of  the 
*  greatest  happiness  principle  ;'  but  practically,  and  considering 
only  the  immediate  result,  who  is  there  of  our  times,  either  among 
the  living  or  the  dead,  that  has  generated  a  greater  amount  of 
human  enjoyment? 
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NOTICES  OF  FRANCE.-No.  Ilf. 
(Extracted  from  the  Common-place  Book  of  an  Invalid.) 
Abbey  of  Marmoutier — Decline  of  the  Oallican  Church. 

At  about  the  same  distance  from  Tours  on  the  east  as  Plessis  on 
the  west,  close  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  Orleans  is  the  site  of 
the  ancient  and  splendid  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Marmoutier.  Of 
all  that  remains  of  its  former  grandeur,  are  now  to  be  seen  only 
a  small  plain  round  tower,  in  an  angle  of  the  wall  projecting 
inconveniently  into  the  public  road;  a  curious  massive  gateway 
in  good  preservation,  having  been  formerly  the  chief  south 
entrance,  and  some  low  and  nowise  remarkable  buildings  en- 
grafted on  part  of  the  high  wall,  which  probably  once  served  for 
the  accommodation  of  some  of  the  menials  and  retainers  of  the 
monks,  but  which  are  now  converted  into  a  kennel  for  the  use  of 
the  English  boar-hounds.  Had  an  earthquake  l)een  commissioned 
to  engul()h  the  tapering  spires  and  stately  towers  of  Marmoutier, 
with  ail  their  appendages  of  choirs,  chapels,  oratories,  cells, 
subterranean  passages,  sacred  images,  and  holy  relics,  the  de- 
struction could  scarcely  have  been  more  complete.  If  besides 
those  enumerated  a  fragment  remains  on  the  spot,  it  is  embodied 
and  lost  in  some  modern  building,  or  reduced  to  a  mere  shapeless 
block  deprived  of  nil  insignia  of  its  former  destination.  Within 
the  present  inclosure,  a  neat  country-house  has  sprung  up  with 
its  oiiices,  vineyards  and  ganlens,  exhibiting  a  striking  contrast 
in  its  modest,  cheerful,  and  comfortable  exterior,  to  the  recollection 
of  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  its  predecessor.  The  situation  of 
Marmoutier  on  the  right  bank  of  the  l^ire,  is  as  fine  as  the  views 
from  it  are  rich  and  beautiful ;  and  whilst  it  retained  its  former 
glories,  and  before  the  noble  embankment  of  the  Lev{>e  was 
made ;  and  ere  yet  it  had  been  shorn  of  the  leafy  honours  of  its 
stately  timber,  it  must  have  been,  to  an  eye  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  beauties  of  picturesque  scenery,  a  lovely  and  surprising 
spot  to  look  at.  A  few  simple  words  may  suffice  to  describe  it 
as  it  is,  but  its  "  tale  of  former  times"  is  not  so  briefly  told.  The 
Abbey  of  Marmoutier  boasted  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
French  monarchy,  for  it  dated  its  origin  in  the  fourth,  whereas 
the  latter  was  founded  in  the  fifth  century  ♦. 

St.  Martin  having  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Tours  in  the  year 
375,  occupied  himself  almost  immediately  thereon,  in  fixing  upon 
a  retreat  in  which  he  might  collect  a  few  disciples  and  devote 
himself,  after  the  manner  of  the  age,  to  meditation  and  prayer. 
The  valley,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  c6te  (hill),  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  city  (a  spot  at  that  time  uncultivated  and 
solitary)  appeared  to  him  favourable  to  his  views,  In  a  short 
time  he  assembled  five  and  forty  followers,  a  number,  says  the 

•  Cbalmel. 
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historian,  for  that  period  considerable,  and  Tvhich  continuing  to 
increase,  caused  his  monastery  to  acquire  the  name  of  Magnus 
Monasterium,  then  Maire  Moustier,  and  finally  Marmoutier. 
The  ravages  of  the  Normans,  unrestrained  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Church  in  that  freebooting  age.  have  deprived  us  of  those  ancient 
documents  which  recorded  the  history  of  the  abbey  till  after  the  end 
of  the  7lh  century  ;  but  it  is  known  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  i)th 
centur)',  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  after  the  example  of  Charlemagne, 
his  father,  took  the  abbey  under  his  especial  protection,  and 
exempted  it  from  taxes,  as  did  Ixjnis  le  Chauve  in  849.  The 
accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  prove  that  about 
that  time  the  religums  at  Marmoutier  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  in  number,  for  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
were  massacred  by  the  l)arbarians  of  the  north ;  whilst  the  re- 
maining twenty-five,  saving  themselves  by  concealment  in  the 
deep  caverns  of  the  hill,  afterwards  took  refuge  with  the  canons 
of  St.  Martins  of  Tours,  and  accompanied  the  shrine  which 
enclosed  the  remains  of  their  patron  Saint,  when  it  was  trans- 
ported for  safety  into  Hurgundy.  'I'hus  the  ruined  monastery 
remained  a  long  time  abandoned  ;  but  about  the  year  958,  in 
order  that  the  services  of  the  Church  might  no  longer  be  sus- 
pended, the  chapter  of  St.  Martin  placed  in  it  a  number  of  regular 
canons.  These  remained  till  987,  when  the  abbey  resumed  its 
former  constitutions  through  the  agency  of  St.  Mayeul,  and 
thirteen  other  of  the  religious  of  Cluni,  after  an  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  years.  The  chief  patrons  of  this  restora- 
tion appear  to  have  been  Robert,  Count  of  Tours,  and  Bertha  his 
wife,  the  former  of  whom  was  buried  at  Marmoutier,  as  well  as  his 
son,  Eudes  the  Second.  Thibault,  the  son  of  the  latter,  when 
compelled  to  cede  Touraine  to  Geoffry  Martel,  Count  of  Anjou, 
reserved  this  abbey,  which  at  that  time  enjoyed  so  high  a  repu- 
tation that  different  powerful  seigneurs  requested  monks  for  the 
abbeys  they  were  founding.  Foulques  Nerra  obtained  this  favour 
in  1020  for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Angers ;  Geoffry  Martel 
for  that  of  the  Trinity  at  Venddme;  Hubert,  for  that  of  Noyers, 
in  1030;  and  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1066,  for  Battle  Abbey 
in  England.  In  short,  the  religious  of  the  Abbey  of  Marmoutier 
about  that  period  were  in  their  turn  the  restorers  also  of  the 
Abbeys  of  St.  Florent  at  Saumur,  St.  Julian  at  Tours,  St.  Serge 
and  St.  Aubyn  at  Angers,  and  such  reputation  and  authority  had 
they  acquired  that  they  were  twice  chosen  (in  1196  and  1204)* 
to  be  the  mediators  between  the  Crowns  of  France  and  England. 
St.  Louis  took  Marmoutier  under  his  special  protection,  and 
Charles  VII.,  in  giving  Touraine  as  an  appanage  to  the  Due 
d'Anjou,  his  brother,  solely  reserved  this  abbey.  It  is  well 
known  Marmoutier  was  the  depository  of  a  precious  relic,  which 

•  Chalmel. 
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in  that  superstitious  nge  acquired  such  celebrity,  that,  M  appears 
from  the  records  of  the  second  Council  of  ChAlont,  in  579,  great 
numbers  of  Christians,  and  even  kings  themselves,  came  to  visit 
the  St.  Ampoule,  usually  at  two  (etes  which  followed  that  of 
Easter ;  and  that  compound  of  hypocrisy,  cruelty,  cowardice, 
shrewdness,  and  superstition — Ix)uis  XI.,  in  the  malady  of  which 
he  died,  obtnined  n  hull  from  the  Pope  to  bring  to  his  succour  at 
Plessy  the  vaunted  phini  of  Marmoutier.  This  phial,  with  its 
holy  oil,  had  L>ecn  condescendingly  brought  from  heaven  by  an 
angel  for  the  cure  of  St.  Martin's  bruises,  when  he  fell  down  the 
steps  of  his  cell ;  but  though  it  cured  the  taint,  it  could  not  save 
the  sinner.  This  miraculous  gif),  however,  seems  to  have  lost 
none  of  its  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  true  believers  on  this  occasion, 
for  it  was  reconducted  to  the  abliey,  after  its  failure,  with  as  much 
ostentatious  pomp  and  ceremony,  as  accompanied  its  progreM  to 
Plessis,  and  was  greeted  with  equal  devotion  by  the  ignorant, 
pricstridden  multitude  as  it  passed  through  the  city  of  Toun*. 
Down  to  the  period  of  the  Keformntion,  the  Abbey  of  Marmoutier 
had  great  possessions  in  England,  which  it  then  of  course  lost, 
notwithstanding  which,  and  iu  having  been  pillaged  by  the  Pro* 
testants  in  i5(>2,  it  still  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  coiui- 
derable  in  Prance  ;  and  if,  after  all  these  deductions,  it  waa  not 
the  foremost  for  its  riches,  it  ranked  among  the  very  highent  Itolli 
for  its  splendour  and  antii|uiiy.  Its  extensive  library  contained 
many  choice  editions  of  the  (inecnth  century,  nnd  al>ove  all  was 
rich  in  MSS.,  which  afterwards  became  nerviceahle  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  A  catalogue  raisonne  preserved  in  the  noble  public 
library  at  Tours,  describes  no  less  than  820  of  these  ditferent 
works.  The  church  which  was  finished  in  the  year  1320  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  part  of  the  conventual 
building  subsequently  acquired  great  celebrity  and  notice  from 
the  curious,  on  account  of  a  staircase,  snid  to  be  of  unparallelofl 
workmanship,  grandeur,  and  benuty  f.  Since  the  first  creation 
of  abbots,  about  the  year  378,  Marmoutier  reckoned  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  of  which  the  thirteen  last  were  abbots  in  com' 
mendam^  the  last  of  whom,  Louis  de  Bourbon  Conde,  Compte  de 
Clermont,  in  1740,  on  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  being  seized 
and  united  with  those  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Tours,  threw  up  in 
disgust  his  dignity  and  charge.  Strip|>ed  of  its  immense  wealth, 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  downright  dependance,  thus  fell  the 
pride,  and  thus  was  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  oldest  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  establishments  of  the  kind  which  had 
existed  in  France  I  There  can  be  little  doubt  (hat  such  acts  of 
spoliation  practised  by  the  Church,  upon  the  Church,  struck  deep 

%  *  Henry  IV.  preiwed  this  same  St.  Ampoule  into  his  Mrvio*  at  his  coroniition, 

f  the  particulars  of  which  are  preserved  in  a  carioiu  volume  in  the  Library  at  Tours, 

I  of  which  some  aoocmnt  will  be  given. 
(  t  A  model  of  this  suircaae  in  oork  is  to  be  leen  in  Toon. 
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at  the  remaining  prejudices  of  the  French  people,  and  tended 
much  to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  about  that  time  began 
generally  to  be  entertained,  that  the  sanctity  and  rights  of  the 
Church  were  coincitlent  with  its  power,  and  that  both  the  former 
would  be  deemed  mere  usurpation,  so  soon  as  the  latter  should 
become  unequal  to  their  defence.  It  had  not  been  forgotten,  it 
seems,  that,  when  as  early  as  the  year  554,  king  Clotaire  claimed 
one-third  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  issued  his  edict 
for  the  payment  thereof  to  himself,  Injuriosus,  then  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  firmly  as  well  as  successfully  resisted  the  demand  on 
the  ground  that  **  tJie  wealth  of  the  Church  is  the  jiroperttj  of  the 
poor."*  Other  instances  also  were  not  forgotten,  proving  that 
both  kings  and  prelates  set  little  store  by  '*  the  rights  of  the 
Church,"  when  they  interfered  with  the  gratification  of  their  own 
personal  interests,  aggrandizement,  or  licentious  appetites.  Thus 
in  the  year  11G6,  Louis  VII.,  inst'ujated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Tours f  had  sacrilegiously  seized  on  the  money  raised  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine  for  carrying  on  the  crusade,  which  had  been 
deposited  for  safety  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice. 
Henry  II.  of  England,  (add  the  French  historians,)  having 
entertained  the  same  riahteous  intention,  enraged  at  being  fore- 
stalled in  his  act  of  villany,  drove  the  archbishop  from  his  see 
by  force  of  arms,  and  made  war  on  Louis,  in  which  many  persons 
perished  on  both  sides,  and  the  cathedral  and  part  of  the  city  of 
Tours  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames !  But  although  Marmoutier 
ceased  to  have  an  independent  jurisdiction,  it  ceased  not  to  be  a 
monastery  of  high  repute  amongst  the  self-called  religious  of  the 
day  ;  yet  the  perversion  of  its  vast  income  into  another  and  not 
less  impure  channel  tended  still  further  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
peo[)le  to  the  enormous  abuses  of  that  system  of  fraud  and  op- 
pression, the  yoke  of  which  they  had  for  some  time  felt  to  be 
a  galling  one.  Strong  as  their  prejudices,  and  deep-rooted  as 
their  superstition  might  be,  numbers  could  not  avoid  seeing  that 
what  would  have  been  deemed  and  punished  as  blasphemy  and 
sacrilege  in  others,  kings  and  churchmen  practised  with  im- 
punity, t  Shorn  of  its  honours,  and  plundered  of  its  immense 
wealth,  Marmoutier,  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  dependance, 
lost  much  of  its  hold  on  the  prejudices,  as  it  had  probably  before 
done  on  the  affections  of  the  people ;  whilst  the  Archbishopric 
of  Tours  sunk  more  in  reputation  by  its  covetousness,  than  was 
compensated  by  this  enormous  acquisition  of  wealth  ;  and  in  point 
of  fact,  though  tens  of  thousands  of  converts  made  to  Protes- 

*  Talilette  Chronologique — The  members  of  the  council  general  of  the  Gironde, 
in  1831,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  for  they  voted  the  continuance 
of  the  salary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  "  because  he  gave  all  this  part  of 
his  income  to  t he  poor." 

+  About  this  time  the  most  atrocious  murder  of  Grandier  by  that  elder  son 
of  the  Church,  Cardinal  Richlieu,  of  which  more  hereafter,  excited  a  strong 
feeling  in  Touraine  and  Poitu. 
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tantism  in  Touraine  had  been  exiled  from  their  country  by  the 
detestable  persecutions  consequent  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  suspicion  infused 
into  the  mind  of  manv  a  good  Catholic,  that  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  very  diflcrent  to 
those  of  the  archbishops,  canons,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Grallican  Church.  Suspicion  had  been  before  excited  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  roost  vaunted  relic  of  Marrooutier,  so  that  the 
stripping  it  of  most  of  its  revenues  tended  still  further  to  lessen 
the  respect  hitherto  entertained  for  a  religious  establishment, 
whose  wealth  "covered  many  sins."  And  it  certainly  would 
appear  not  a  little  extraordinary  to  many,  that  an  angel  from 
heaven  should  have  been  specially  commissioned  to  present  to  the 
monks  of  Marmoutier  a  glass  bottle,  the  contents  of  which  were 
potent  enough  miraculously  to  heal  the  wounds  of  St.  Martin, 
and  yet   that  there  should    be  no   su{)ern(itural    interference  to 

iirevent  the  holy  receptacle  of  so  holy  a  relic  from  being  sacri- 
egiously  despoiled  of  its  io<lependence  and  wealth.  M. 

TIIK  PRAYER  OF  NOAU. 

God  of  Creation, — Lortl  of  Ileav'n  and  Earth, 
Who  wnnt  \irUne  the  Universe  had  birth. 
Whose  hand  halh  Hprcad  (he  curtain  of  the  skies, 
An<t  fram'd  the  Sun,  which  light  and  life  supplica  : 

At  whose  command  the  ocean's  billows  roar. 
Or  calmly  ftlecp,  or  flie  along  the  nhore : 
Whose  will  each  subject  element  ol>ey*,— 
O,  hear  thy  servant,  while  he  suppliant  prays! 

Him  whom  thy  boundless  love  with  life  hath  litest. 
Whilst  winds  and  waves  have  niHh'd  o'er  all  the  rest,— 
O,  lieiir  him,  as  his  ftongs  of  praise  ascend,— 
God  of  the  vast  creation, — Father, — Friend  1 

But  what  were  life,  without  Thy  guardian  pow'r? 
An  empty  slmdow,  or  a  fading  flowV ! 
And  wlial  were  all  my  joys,  bereft  of  Thee? 
A  rising  billow  on  the  pathless  sea ! 

I^rd,  T/iou  art  qrrat  ! — flow  mighty  was  that  hand 
Which  spread  the  Deluge  o'er  this  guilty  land. 
And  whelm'd  the  souls  thy  mercy  did  create  ! 
God  of  the  storm  and  tempest,  Tfiou  art  anBAr! 

Lord,  Tlum  art  good  ! — and,  thotigh  the  raging  sea 
Hath  swept  o'er  all  mankind,  and  sav'd  hut  me, 
Twns  boundless  mercy  rais'd  the  rolling  flood  ! 
God  of  the  out-spread  ocean, — Thou  art  oood  ! 

But  how  shall  feeble  pow'rs  like  mine  express 
Thy  acts  of  mercy.  King  of  Righteousness  ! 
My  lips  refuse  to  ease  my  lab'ring  breast : — 
O,  read  the  thouirhls  within  my  heart  that  rest ! 

J.  C.  W. 
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ON  THE  STUDIES  AND  PUBLIC  MINISTRY  OF  F.  V.  REINHARD  * 

Articu  I. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  httle  work,  the  title 
of  which  we  have  recorded  at  full  below — not  as  the  subject  of  a 
review,  for  it  has  been  published  several  years,  and  to  those  who 
interest  themselves  in  foreign  literature,  has  been  long  well  known 
^-not  simply  because  it  is  in  itself  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, but  chiefly  to  aflbrd  ourselves  the  opportunity  of  saying  a 
few  things  concerning  the  state  of  theology  and  preaching  in  our 
own  country,  which  could  not  be  so  conveniently  thrown  into  the 
sha()e  of  an  express  article  on  the  subject.  In  sitting  down  to 
com()08e  a  sermon,  as  every  divine  must  have  often  experienced, 
nothing  gives  greater  unity  and  directness  to  the  flow  of  ideas 
than  to  find  an  ap|>ropriate  and  fruitful  text:  we  shall  take  Rein- 
hard's  volume  for  our  text  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  if  any, 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  bestow  a  few  moments 
on  our  pages,  shall  be  alarmed  at  the  nature  of  the  illustration, 
and  ex|)ect  something  as  })rosy  and  somniferous  as  a  regular  dis- 
course, we  must  remove  their  apprehensions  by  assuring  them, 
that  Keinhard,  whom  we  are  desirous  of  introducing  to  their 
notice,  and  whom  we  shall  leave  as  much  as  possible  to  speak  for 
himself,  was  the  most  popular  preacher  and  sermon-writer  of  his 
day  in  Germany. 

A  very  general  prejudice  prevails  in  England  against  German 
theologians,  often,  we  believe,  without  any  solid  ground  ;  but 
whether  well-founded  or  not  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  can 
have  no  rational  existence  in  the  case  of  Keinhard,  whose  opi- 
nions were  avowedly,  and,  as  the  present  work  will  show,  most 
conscientioubly  orthodox,  and  who  stood  at  (he  head  of  what 
might,  with  great  propriety,  be  called  the  conservative  party  of 
the  German  divines  of  his  age.  But,  generally,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  tendency  of  German  literature  on  moral  and 
religious  topics  is  misconceived  on  this  side  the  water;  it  is 
identified  with  the  French  philosophy  of  the  last  century  ;  and,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  eloquent  author  of  the  '  Natural  His- 
tory of  Enthusiasm' has  somewhere  stated  this  as  his  impression 
respecting  it :  whereas,  we  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  widely  at  variance  than  the  material  and  anti-reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  old  French  school,  and  the  prevalent  phi- 
losophy of  Germany.  Upon  the  whole,  we  conceive  there  is 
much  justness  in  the  following  observations  of  M.  Monod,  in  his 
preface  to  the  French  translation  of  the  present  work  : — 

•  We  may  further  remark,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  tliose  who  appear  to 

*  Lettres  de  F.  V.  Reinhard,  sup  ses  Etudes  et  sa  Carriere  de  Pr^dicateur  ; 
traduites  de  rAllemand,  par  J.  Monod,  Pasteur  de  I'Kglise  K^formee  de  Paris; 
avecune  notice  raisojuiee  sur  les  Ecrits  de  lieinb^rd,  par  Ph.  Alb.  Stapfer,  Miuistre 
du  Saint  Evangile.    Faris,  1816, 
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dread  the  coniiequences  of  that  extreme  fondneu  for  abstract  specula- 
tions, witii  which  they  reproach  the  Germans,  often  without  properly 
understaiiditif?  their  charucter, — that  there  is  always  in  tlieir  minds  a 
fund  of  moral  principle,  and  in  their  researches  a  love  of  truth,  and  a 
respect  for  virtue  and  humanity,  which  preserve  them,  if  not  from  all  error, 
at  least  from  daiiii^crous  abernitions.  Their  philosophy  never  tends  to 
degrade  mankind,  and  to  confound  them  with  material  beings;  — 
their  morality  is  never  the  apologist  of  self-love  and  sensuality.  Per- 
haps its  fault  rather  is,  that  it  is  sometimes  a  little  too  lofty,  and  seems 
better  calctilatcd  for  a  being  all  spiritual,  than  for  a  mixed  nature  like 
that  of  man.  But  of  the  two  extremes,  it  is  at  least  more  honourable 
to  man.  and  assuredly  less  dangerous,  to  make  him  a  god  than  a  nut- 
chine  *.' 

Reinhard,  in  the  course  of  his  letters,  alludes  to  several  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life,  which  had  a  decided  influence  on  hit 
future  character  and  studies.  The  followin<r  particulars  furnish 
the  principal  outlines  of  his  brief  and  simple  biogniphy  f .  lie 
was  the  son  of  a  Protestnnt  clcrpymnn,  and  born  in  1753,  at 
Volienstrnuss,  in  the  duchy  of  Sulzbach.  His  earliest  education 
was  received  in  his  father's  house,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
Gymnasium  at  Katisbon.  In  1773  he  entered  the  University  of 
W ittemberg,  where  he  Glled  successively  the  chairs  of  philosonhy 
and  theology,  and  soon  acquired  celebrity  as  a  preacher.  His 
dislinguiiiht'd  name  procured  him  an  offer  of  the  office  of  court- 
preacher  at  Dresden,  which  he  accepted  in  17^,  and  continued 
to  discharge,  with  growing  reputation,  till  his  death  in  1H12. 

*  Till  the  age  of  fiflecn,'  he  obsenresl.  *  I  had  no  other  instructor  than 
my  father, — a  man,  whom  I  should  always  have  honoure<l  though  he 
had  nut  been  my  father,  and  who  wns  con.sidrretl  one  of  the  best 
preachers  of  the  country.  One  of  tlie  characterintic  merits  of  his  ser- 
mons was  the  justness  and  regularity  of  thiir  urran<rement.  You 
may  judge  how  natural  and  easy  this  was,  from  the  fact,  that  as  early 
as  the  age  often  or  eleven  years,  I  could  follow  a  sermon  as  I  heard  it, 
preserve  it  in  my  memory,  and,  on  returning  home,  give  an  account 
of  it  in  writing.  Finding  this  exercise  pleased  my  fothcr,  who  read 
over  and  corrected  my  analyses,  I  constantly  employed  myself  in  this 
way  on  the  Sunday,  and  acquired  such  skill,  thai  none  of  the  princi|>al 
ideas  of  a  sermon  escaped  me. 

*  Thus  the  conception  of  a  sermon,  well  arranged,  and  of  which  the 
principal  heads  follow  in  an  order  easy  to  retain,  was  early  and  lastingly 
imprinted  on  my  mind  with  all  the  authority  and  atlraciitni  of  paternal 
example.  From  that  time  forth,  every  sermon,  which  was  wanting  in 
arrangement,  and  of  which  I  could  not  seize  the  plan,  has  l)cen  lost 
upon  me  ;  and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  I  have  been  so  seldom  satisfied 
with  those  that  I  have  heard.' 

Owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  the  course  of  his  studies— 

*  Pry/,  dm  Trad.,  p.  xi. 
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particularly  his  theological  studies — was  not  very  regularly  pur- 
sued at  the  University ;  and,  on  this  subject,  he  thus  candidly 
speaks  in  his  6ih  letter : — 

♦  Most  sincerely  do  I  recommend  all  younp  students  to  avoid  tlie 
errors  which  I  here  confess,  and  to  study  the  iheolopcnl  sciences  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  as  methodical  and  complete  as  time  and  circum- 
stances will  allow.  If  I  had  had  more  time  for  my  studies,  and 
pursued  them  in  their  natural  order,  what  facilities  should  I  have 
ex|)erienced  in  the  sequel!  Ilow  many  branches  of  knowledge  might 
I  then,  without  much  difficulty,  have  cultivated  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  perfection,  which  I  have  since  been  able  to  acquire  only  by 
g^eat  exertions,  and  always  in  an  imperfect  manner?  ' 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  the  character  of  Ileinhard  to  which 
xie  would  nnore  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  young  divines,  than 
the  high  standard  of  literary  excellence,  which  he  always  proposed 
to  himself,  as  a  means  of  increased  influence  and  usefulness  in 
his  profession,  and  the  great  importance  which  he  attached  to  his 
early  familiarity  with  the  finest  models  of  classical  antiquity.  Ills 
active  and  enlightened  zeal  in  the  walk  of  pastoral  duly  was  nou- 
rished and  adorned  by  profound  and  various  learning ;  and  his 
example  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  what  it  has  sometimes  been 
the  practice  to  doubt  in  this  country — that  studious  habits  and 
great  acquirements  do  not  unfit  a  man  for  being  an  industrious 
pastor  and  a  popular  preacher.  Unfortunately,  with  us  the  culti- 
vation of  learning  and  philosophy,  and  the  study  of  popular  elo- 
quence, are  not  so  combined  in  the  education  of  our  divines  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  as  they  certainly  might  be.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  been  so  generally  separated  in  England,  that 
some  almost  question  the  possibility  of  their  union.  Facts,  how- 
ever, prove  the  reverse.  In  the  vigorous  spring-tide  of  our  earlier 
literature,  the  most  celebrated  preachers,  Hooker,  Hall,  Donne, 
Taylor,  South,  and  Barrow,  were  all  men  of  learning — men 
whose  ideas  and  whose  attainments  were  rather  above  than  below 
the  level  of  the  average  learning  of  their  day  ;  and  hence  the  in- 
fluence which  they  exerted  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  rank 
which  they  have  permanently  retained  among  the  mastA-s[)irits 
of  their  country's  literature.  We  might  a{)ply  the  same  remark — 
making  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  greater  strictness  with 
which  the  Catholic  Church  fetters  the  free  action  of  the  human 
mind — to  the  great  preachers  of  France  :  and  in  Germany,  the 
names  of  Reinhard,  of  Herder,  and  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  who, 
at  this  very  day,  draws  crowded  audiences  at  Berlin,  by  bis 
clear  and  easy  flow  of  extemporaneous  eloquence,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  most  profound  acquirements,  critical  and  meta- 
physical, are  not  only  compatible  with  all  the  graces  of  popular 
oratory,  but,  when  warmed  by  the  spirit  of  a  living  piety,  furnish 
its  noblest  conceptions,  its  most  delightful  embellishments,  and 
happiest  illustrations.     Certainly,  this  was   Cicero's  idea  of  true 
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eloquence — of  eloquence,  indeed,  employed  in  a  diflerent  depart- 
ment, but  still  comprehending  human  life  in  some  of  its  most  in- 
teresting relations.  *  Mea  quidem  sententi^  nemo  poterit  esse 
Omni  laude  cumulatus  orator,  nisi  erit  omnium  rerum  magnarum 
atque  artium  scienliam  consecutus :  etenim  ex  rerum  cognitione 
efflorescat  et  redundet  oportet  oratio  ;  qute,  nisi  subest  res  ab  ora- 
tore  percepta  et  cognita,  inanem  quandam  habet  elocutionem  et 
pene  puerilem*.' 

These  last  words  exhibit  no  exagj^erated  description  of  much 
that  is  considered  pulpit  eloquence  in  the  present  day  ;   and  the 

{)revalence  of  this  loose  declamatory  style  among  the  most  zea- 
ous  and  popular  sects, — disjoined,  as  it  usually  is,  from  all  exact 
knowledge  and  sound  philosophy — is  one  cause,  doubtless,  of  the 
very  little  influence  exercised  by  the  pulpit  on  that  portion  of  the 
community,  who  are  the  most  distinguishe<l  for  their  knowledge 
and  intelligence.  The  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  most  directly  felt 
within  the  circle  where  it  is  least  wanted — by  those  who  have 
already  strong  religious  convictions. 

The  head  of  the  preacher  cannot  be  too  richly  stocked  with 
materials,  especially  on  the  all-important  subjects  of  scriptural 
interpretation,  history,  morals,  politics,  philosophy,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature, — if,  at  the  same  time,  he  be  rightly  in- 
structed how  to  use  those  materials  to  the  greatest  advantage,  for 
the  purposes  of  popular  influence  and  instruction  ;  and  provided 
also  that  his  heart  be  deeply  engaged  in  his  work,  and  actuated 
by  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  human  souls.  It  was  once 
remarked,  rather  severely,  of  a  popular  preacher,  that  if  the  roan 
had  had  anything  to  say,  he  could  have  said  it :  with  equal  jus- 
tice it  mi^ht  be  said  of  others,  that  they  have  plenty  to  say,  if 
they  only  knew  how  to  say  it.  We  will  not  decide  which  of  these 
predicaments  is  the  worst;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that,  with 
proper  discipline,  neither  of  them  need  exist,  and  that  neither  of 
them  ought  to  exist.  The  academies  of  the  Unitarian  Dissenters 
have  generally  provided  well  and  amply  for  the  literary  and 
scientific  part  of  a  minister's  education ;  and  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  studying  at  York  will  not  find  it  easy  to  ex- 
press, in  terms  sufficiently  warm,  their  deep  and  grateful  sense  of 
the  advantages  enjoyed  in  this  respect.  If  a  knowledge  of  theology, 
derived  from  an  enlightened  and  critical  interpretation  of  trie 
sacred  books,  and  communicated  with  the  utmost  candour  and  im- 
partiality, were  the  whole  of  what  is  required  for  the  equipment  of 
a  Christian  minister  for  the  efljcient  discharge  of  his  various  duties, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  desire  anything  in  addition  to  what  that 
excellent  institution  aflbrds.  But  an  ac(]uaintance  with  critical 
aud  dogmatic  theology,  though  a  most  essential,  is  not  the  only, 
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qualification  for  a  useful  preacher ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  mode 
in  irhich  his  materials  must  be  combined  and  displayed  in  order  to 
produce  the  most  powerful  impression  on  nn  audience,  must  be 
next,  at  least,  if  not  equal,  in  im{X)rtance  to  the  possession  of  the 
materials  themselves.     Nor  will  occasional  lessons  in  mere  elocu- 
tion supply  the  want  of  which  we  are  speaking.     We  rather  refer 
to  the  necessity  for  such  instruction  in  the  composition   of  ser- 
mons, in  the  popular  handling  of  theological  difficulties,  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  and  the  management  of  them,  according  to  the 
temper  and  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  and  generally  in 
the  whole  con<luct  of  the  pastoral  office,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  young  and  inqtiiring,  which  is  so  indispensable  to 
the  comfort  of  a  minister  in  first  entering  on  the  duties  of  his 
charge,  and  which  a  long  course  of  pastoral  experience  and  reflec- 
tion can  alone  supply,     it  would  be  unreasonable  to  devolve  the 
duty  of  such  instruction  on   the   professor  of  theology,  however 
highly  accomplished  as  a  preacher ;  for  each  subject — that  of 
theology,  and  that  of  pulpit  eloquence  and  the  pastoral  care — is 
enough  to  occupy  the  whole  of  a  teacher's  time  and  thoughts,  and 
demands  quulifications  peculiar  to   itself.     In   Hnvard   College, 
North  America,  this  division  of  academic  labour  has  been  adopted, 
and  we  gather  from  Reinhanl's  account  of  what  was  defective  in 
his  own  pastoral  education,  how  these  things  were — and  we  sup- 
pose still  are— managed  in  some  of  the  Universities  of  Germany, 
opeaking  of  his  course  of  study  at  VVittemberg,  he  says* — 

'  I  gave  my  whole  time  to  the  sciences  which  a  preacher  ought  to  pos' 
sess,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  importance  of  his  calling.  I  ap])licd  closely 
not  (miy  to  the  Hebrew,  but  to  the  other  con;nate  languages  ;  and  I  had 
tlie  good  fortune  tomeetwith  averyable  instructor  in  the  elemeiitsof  these 
languages  in  the  late  Professor  Dresde.  I  devoted  myself  with  more 
ardour  still  to  philosophy,  underDr.  Schmid,  the  nephewof  Crusius,  And 
when  I  tell  you,  that  with  all  this  I  attended  courses  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  on  dogmatic  theology,  and  on  mathe- 
matics— that  I  reviewed  all  these  lectures  with  much  care  at  home — 
that  I  exercised  myself  daily  in  reading  the  Bible  in  Hebrew — that  I 
took  part  in  discussions  on  subjects  of  theology — and  tliut  I  res^^ed  to 
myself  still  many  hours  for  the  Latin,  but  more  especially  for  the  Greek 
writers — you  will  easily  conceive  that,  during  these  two  first  years,  I 
had  no  time  for  preaching.  Circumstances  having  enable(l  me  to 
remain  longer  at  Wittemberg  than  I  had  calculated  upon,  I  formed, 
during  the  third  year  of  my  residence  there,  a  more  intiniate  acquaint- 
ance with  Professor  Schroeckh,  and  attended  his  private  lectures  on 
Church  History.  This  was  a  new  field  opened  to  my  studies.  My 
guide  introduced  me  to  its  most  interesting  portions  with  so  much 
learning,  and  with  such  encouraging  kindness,  that  I  devoted  a  con- 
siderable share  of  my  time  to  this  interesting  labour.  During  this  and 
the  following  year  I  occasionally  preached  for  my  friends,  but  not  often 
enough  to  derange  my  plan  of  study.     I  had  to  regret  having  no  oppor- 
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tunity  to  pursue  lome  studies  particuhirljr  neetmwj  to  tb«  pmcher. 
Diirinpf  the  whole  course  of  my  sludie*  I  was  unable  (o  attend  the 
lectures  on  Theological  Moruliiy,  on  Pa»toral  Theolog^y,  and  on 
Homilelik.  I  was  not  a  member  of  any  preaching  tociely  (^prediger 
collegium),  and  those  who  knew  Witlemberg,  from  1773  to  1776,  are 
well  aware  that  it  was  not  wholly  through  my  own  fault  that  I  wa^ 
deprived  of  these  assistances.' 

By  Homilelik,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  obserNe,  is  meant  the 
art  of  preaching,  or  pulpit  eloquence,  which  thus  most  properly 
formed,  at  Wittemberg,  the  subject  of  a  separate  coume  of  public 
instruction.  The  preaching  $ociHif$  in  the  German  aniversities 
are  voluntary  asaociations  of  students  in  divinity,  generally  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  distinguished  professor  or  clergy- 
man, for  the  purpose  of  exercising  themselves  in  the  art  of  preach* 
ing,  and  other  functions  of  the  ministry.  We  can  hardly  con* 
ceive  of  any  institutions  more  admirably  fitted  than  these  to 
imbue  young  divines  with  the  spirit  of  their  profession,  and  to 
induce  them  to  consider  their  learning  as  an  instniment  of  public 
usefulncsfl,  urging  them  by  all  the  incentives  of  r  generous  emula- 
tion, to  bring  all  their  attainments  and  their  8[>eculntions  to  bear 
upon  the  great  and  sacred  object  of  their  future  lives — the  con- 
duct of  the  human  soul  to  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness.  In  1784, 
while  he  was  still  a  professor  at  Wittemberg,  and  first  pastor  of 
the  University  Church,  Heinhard  was  earnestly  solicite<l  by  a 
number  of  students  to  become  the  president  of  a  preaching 
society,  and  complied  with  iiieir  rccpiest.  It  consiited  of  sixteen 
ordinary,  and  a  certain  numlwr  of  extraordinary,  members.  The 
former  presented  weekly,  each  in  his  turn,  the  plan  of  a  sermon, 
and  eight  days  afterwards  a  sermon  composed  upon  this  plan ; 
the  others  furnished  only  plans.  The  subjects  were  sometimes 
the  usual  lessons  from  the  Gosjiels  and  Epistles,  and  sometimes 
texts  adapted  to  particular  circumstances.  Two  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  society  the  compositions  were  transmitted  to  the 
president,  who  rend  them.  These  meetings  for  criticism  attracted 
a  great  number  of  auditors.  The  plan,  after  being  read  aloud, 
was  carefully  discussed  :  Reinhard  pro[»osed  his  idetut  and  correc- 
tions, and  often  suggested  another  plan.  In  the  sermon  he  de-< 
mnnded,  ns  the  principal  qualities,  soundness  of  reasoning,  order 
and  continuity  m  the  ideas,  and  a  style  that  was  simple  and 
elevated,  and  void  of  all  affected  eml>eltishmcnts.  He  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  hypotheses  into  the  pulpit,  and,  as  contrary 
to  his  own  pnictice,  and  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  any  quo- 
tation, in  proof  of  the  views  maintained,  from  the  Apocryphal 
books.  Nothing  couhl  be  more  interesting  than  his  advice  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  preacher  should  vary  the  tone  of  his 
address  according  to  the  subject.  For  example  :  in  preaching  on 
impurity,  he  recommended  the  orator  to  adopt  the  language  of 
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sincere  benevolence  and  compassion,  because  he  considered  it  the 
only  language  which  could  gain  over  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  while 
menaces  would  disgust  them,  or  drive  them  to  distniction.  His 
own  sermons  furnished  admirable  models  to  the  young  men,  and 
i^vere  a  l^eautiful  exemplification  of  his  own  precepts.  Reinhard 
thus  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  he  supplied  the  deficiencies 
of  his  own  education  for  the  ministry  *  : — 

*■  I  never  made  u  study  of  pulpit  eloquence,  or  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises of  ihe  preaching-societies.  This  may  be  discovered  in  my  ser- 
mons, which  exhibit  many  instances  of  transgression  against  rules  in 
their  division  and  arrangement.  But  if,  independently  of  rules,  I  have 
been  able  to  succeed  as  a  preacher,  I  owe  it  to  my  assiduous  study  of 
the  ancient  rhetoricians  and  orators,  and  my  no  less  assiduous  applica- 
tion to  philosophy.  I  am  persuaded  this  course  of  reuding  proved  more 
profitable  to  me  than  lectures  on  sacred  rhetoric  would  have  been.' 

The  earliest  object  of  his  admiration  had  been  Cicero,  to  whom, 
however,  he  subsequently  preferred  Demosthenes.  Of  the  latter 
he  thus  speaks: — 

*  The  more  I  read  this  orator,  the  more  clearly  I  perceived  that  true 
eloquence  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  art  of  dressing  up  fine 
phrases;  that  nothing  is  more  unlike  it  than  that  glittering  display  of 
antitheses  and  subtleties,  which  Kant  forcibly  designated  prose  run 
mad ;  that  torrent  of  sonorous  terms  and  phrases  which  the  multitude 
admire  without  comprehending  a  single  word  that  is  said.  And  this 
was  the  inference  wliich  I  drew  for  my  own  guidance.  If,  thought  I, 
I  could  speak  from  the  pulpit  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  of  my  dis- 
courses sliould  form  a  well-arranged  whole,  closely  connected  in  all  its 
parts,  and  developing  itself  in  the  most  natural  order ;  if  I  could 
always  select  a  subject  interesting  to  my  hearers,  adapted  to  their  cir- 
cumstances and  their  most  important  relations,  and  fruitful  in  the  most 
valuable  practical  suggestions ;  if  I  could  always  clothe  my  thoughts 
in  words  which  set  them  forth  with  the  greatest  precision  and  strenj>th  ; 
if  I  could  always  seize  those  expressions  which  were  the  most  pers])icu- 
ous  for  instruction,  and  the  most  picturesque  for  description,  for  exhorta- 
tion the  most  forcible,  for  reproof  the  most  pathetic,  and  for  consola- 
tion the  best  fitted  to  carry  peace  and  tranquillity  into  the  he«rt;  if  I 
could  adopt  a  language  that  would,  as  it  were,  render  visible  all  the 
modifications  of  thought,  shades  of  sentiment,  and  degrees  of  passion, 
and  touch  just  those  cords  of  the  heart  which  it  was  desirable  to  move; 
if,  finally,  by  a  style  that  was  easy  and  natural,  full  without  redundance, 
and  smooth  without  a  studied  harmony,  I  could  at  once  gratify  the  ear 
and  win  the  heart, — that  would  be  the  eloquence  which  is  suitable  to 
the  pulpit ;  then  would  my  discourses  enlighten  the  understanding, 
imprint  themselves  on  the  memory,  and  kindle  sentiment;  then  should 
I  speak  of  religion  with  that  noble  simplicity,  that  majestic  dignity,  and 
that  benevolent  ardour  which  it  always  ought  to  inspire.' 

In  estimating  the  justness  of  Reinhard's  conception  of  pulpit- 
♦  Lettre  vi.,  p.  45,  et  seq. 
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eloquence,  we  should  remember  that  his  audiences,  both  at  Wit- 
temberg  and  at  Dresden,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  persons  of 
high  intellectual  cultivation.  To  the  study  of  the  ancient  orators 
and  poets  he  joined  that  of  the  ancient  moralists,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Arrian,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca.  From  them  he  passed  to  modem 
moralists,  and  more  especially  to  the  best  poets  and  historians 
of  difierent  ages,  readmg  them  with  a  con2>tant  reference  to 
morals. 

*  It  was  only,'  he  observes  *.  *  when  I  was  called  to  the  functions 
of  a  preacher  that  I  felt  the  whole  of  the  adtraulage  which  I  deriTcd 
from  this  mode  of  Ktudyiiif^  morals.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  a  mi« 
nister  of  the  f^otipel  ought  to  possess  a  systematic  knowledge  of  moral 
truths;  but  that  alone  is  not  sufficient.  He  must  understand  the 
human  heart,  and  have  traced  all  its  movementK,  propeniiitieii,  and 
artifices  ;  he  must  observe  the  endless  varieties  of  inclination  and  cha- 
racter, and  know  what  are  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  present 
themselves  to  the  practice  of  good  in  general,  and  of  each  virtue  in 
particular:  in  one  word,  practical  wisdom  is  for  him  the  roost  essential 
of  all  attainments.  And  whence  can  that  wisdom  be  so  elTectually 
obtained  us  from  those  authors  who  have  displayed  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  man  ?  I  must  confess  that  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  especially  their  moralists  (ReinharU  might  have  added  Uie 
grreat  classics  of  every  literature),  joined  to  the  uninterruptetl  reading 
of  the  Bible,  was  the  source  from  which  I  drew  the  treasures  of  the 
preacher.  Even  in  the  precepts  of  the  Scripture  itself,  I  should  have 
overlooked  a  thousand  applications  witlioul  the  assistance  of  thebe 
invaluable  guides.' 

In  the  very  same  spirit,  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  f  elo- 
quently vindicates  Grotius  from  the  charge  brought  against  him 
by  Dr.  Paley,  of  needlessly  loading  the  margin  of  his  great  work 
(De  Jure  Bell,  ac  Fac.)  with  quotations  from  the  classics : — 

'  Thoy  are  witnesses,  whose  conspiring  testimony,  mightily  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  their  di.scordance  on  almost  every  other  subject, 
is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  unanimity  of  the  whole  human  race  on  the 
great  rules  of  duty,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals.  In 
those  very  writings  which  Grotius  is  blamed  for  having  quoted,  the 
general  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  the  according  judgment  of  all 
aj;es  and  nations,  nre  recorded  and  preserved.  The  usages  and  laws 
of  nations,  the  events  of  history,  the  opinions  of  ]>hilosophers,  the 
sentiments  of  orators  and  poets,  as  well  as  the  observation  of  common 
life,  are,  in  truth,  the  materials  out  of  which  the  science  of  morality  is 
formed.'  T. 

•  p.  57. 
f  On  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nstioon,  p.  24.    Londou,  1828, 
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Vol.  xii. — Famtus.      (Faust  eine  Tragodie — not   Trauersjnel, 
the   proper  German  word   for  tragedy,  which  would  have  been 
most  improperly  applied  here  ;  but  we  are  not  reconciled  even  to 
the  Greek  ap|>ellation.)     When  we,  thirty  years  ago,  became  first 
acquainted  with  the  marvellous /mr/mejj/*  which  are  found  in  the 
first  collection  of  our  author's  writings,  we  persuaded  ourselves, 
that  if  it  were  ever  completed,  (now  it  has  both  a  beginning  and 
a  middle, — and,  according  to  report,  an  end  also,  which  exists  in 
manuscript,)   Goethe  would  condescend  to  borrow  a  title  from 
one  of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors,  and  call  it  a    Divine. 
Comedy.     The  epithet  'divine'  is,  by  common  usage,  applied  to 
the  matter,  not  the  form  of  a  work  ;  and  Faust  treats  of  uU  those 
awful  conditions  of  existence  which  absorb  the  deepest  thoughts, 
and  concern  the  highest  interests  of  man  ; — the  scene  reaches  to 
the  heavens  above  ;  the  characters  are  the  most  tremendous  which 
the  imagination  of  man    has  ever  attempted  to  conceive — the 
heavenly  hierarchy  and  the  powers  of  hell.     The  action,  no  less 
awful  than  that  of  the  permitted  attempt  of  the  infernal  spirit  to 
fix  in  disobedience  to  his  God  a  man  who  has  ventured  to  tres- 
pass beyond  the  limits  of  humanity.     Whatever  be  the  issue,  the 
struggle  is  tragic,  and  the  matter  divine,  if  anything  can  be,  that 
concerns  mankind.      Comedy,  nevertheless,   is  the  drama,  and 
that  essentially  in  its  style.     Critics  have  disputed  the  propriety 
of  Dante's  application  of  the  word  to  his  divine  poem,  on  the 
ground  that  the  style  is,  in  general,  too  elevated,  and  the  state  of 
mind  which  it  excites  too  earnest.     In  both  of  these  particulars, 
no  one  can  deny  that  '  comedy'  would  be  here  the  only  appropriate 
term  ;  for  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  Faustus  from  every  work 
of  imagination  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; — that,  while  the 
matter  is  the  most  awful,  dreadful,  and  {)athetic  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, the  form  is  in  such  direct  contrast,  that  we  know  of  but 
one  appropriate  epithet,  which,  joined  to  the  Greek  denomi^iation 
of  the  class  of  poem,  would  express  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
individual  work.     It  is  a  grotesque  tragedy  ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  this  grotesqueness  is  no  accident ;  it  arises  necessarily  out  of 
the  very  idea  of  the  work.     No  other  style  is  possible  ;  and  in 
this  necessity  lies  its  justification,  its  good  taste,  aye,  its  morality 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.      The  seeming  incongruity,  as 
soon  as  the  author's  drift  and  purpose  are  clearly  understood,  will 
resolve  itself  into  strict  propriety.     That  purpose  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  explain  to  our  readers,  which,  being  understood,  they  will 
be  better  able,  whenever  the  opportunity  offers,  to  appreciate  the 
execution.     We  wish  it  were  also   in  our  power  to  furnish  speci- 
mens enow  from  which  they  might,  with  no  other  knowledge,  form 
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•ome  opinion  of  the  work  itself.  With  unafiected  humility,  we 
confess  our  inability  to  do  this  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  very  title  of  the  poem  will  inform  our  readers,  that  it  has 
been  framed  out  of  the  legendary  tale  which  everybody  has  heard 
of,  and  which  was  even  found  a  fit  subject  for  the  drama,  by  one 
of  the  great  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare.  It  never  occurred  to 
Marlow  to  make  his  Faustus  the  vehicle  of  philosophy  ;  but  his 
tni^edy  abounds  in  talent,  and  has  some  scenes  of  great  poetical 
benuty.  The  subject,  however,  is  better  known  to  the  |)eople  than 
to  the  educated  class.  We  recollect  buying  the  '  The  Tragical 
Story  of  Doctor  Fnustus/  as  it  hung  dangling  from  a  string  against 
a  wall,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  being  duly  frightened  by 
the  reading  of  it.  We  have  not  seen  it  of  late  years  ;  the  age  it 
grown  too  rational,  as  well  as  retined,  for  such  coarse  appeals  to 
the  siiiierstitious  feelings  of  the  vulgar.  It  was,  probably.  al)Out 
the  same  time  that  Goethe  became  aware  of  the  mhnite  ca/ia6»- 
lifiea  of  the  Gothic  fiction.  The  tale  is  current  through  all 
Euroi)e  ;  and  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  acquiring  supernatural 
power  by  pncternatural  means,  or,  in  other  words,  by  a  compact 
with  the  devil,  has  formed,  for  centuries,  an  inherent  and  insepa> 
rable  paK  of  the  popular  creed.  That  Goethe,  when  he  wrote  his 
first-published  fragments,  being  about  twenty-five  years  old,  had 
already  clearly  developed  in  his  mind  the  philosophical  problem 
which  was  afterwards  executed,  is  by  no  means  certain.  The 
first-publibhed  fragments  are  stdl  the  finest  of  the  work;  but  they 
are  independent  of  the  leailing  philosophical  ideas.  The  pro- 
drama,  the  prologue  in  heaven,  &c.,  are  the  produce  of  his  ri|)er 
years. 

In  an  introduction  to  Helena,  an  intermezzo  to  Faustus,  one 
of  the  latckt  of  Goethe's  writings,  he  thus  explains  his  idea  of  the 
principal  person : — 

•  The  churacter  of  Faimtus,  al  the  height  to  which  he  has  been  raised, 
in  the  mn<iem  work,  above  the  ancient  and  coarse  legendary  talt, 
represents  a  man  who  is  ill  at  ease,  and  impatient  under  the  restraiota 
which  appertain  to  our  common  nature,  finds  the  positession  of  the 
higheKt  knowledge,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  deepest  felicity,  insufli- 
cient,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  appease  his  lunging.  He  is  a  spirit, 
therefore,  which,  in  its  restlessness,  is  ever  changing  its  position,  and 
is  ever  coming  back  to  its  former  state  more  wretched  than  before. 
This  feeling  is  so  analogous  to  the  modern  state  of  existence,  that 
several  men  of  talents  have  felt  themselves  impelled  to  undertake  the 
solution  of  the  problem.* 

Our  author  has  nowhere,  in  didactic  verse,  said  what  idea  he 
meant  to  personify  in  the  Evil  Spirit  to  whom,  in  his  agony,  Faus- 
tus applies  ;  but  no  inscription  is  necessary  under  the  figure. 
However,  us  (here  are  varieties  even  in  infernal  natures — accord- 
ing to  Milton — it  may  be  right  to  say  thus  much, — that  Me[)his- 
topheles  is  a  laughing  devil — au  impudent  and  scornful  derider  of 
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whatever  has  the  form  of  goodness,  or  benuty,  or  truUi.  Hence 
his  peculiar  style,  and  that  grotesqueness  which  gives  so  unique  a 
character  to  this  work.  But  when  we  state  that  Mephistopheles  is 
an  enemy  to  truth,  we  must  explain  in  what  sense  this  is  meant. 
The  lies  of  Mephistopheles  are,  at  the  same  time,  truths.  His  sar- 
castic strictures  on  human  life  and  character  are  equally  acute 
and  just.  They  are  always  uttered  to  deceive  and  mislead,  but 
cannot  be  reproached  with  not  being  true,  in  any  sense.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  character  of  those  misanthropical  works  of  real  genius, 
in  which  great  intellectual  power  is  perverted  to  an  evil  purpose, 
and  is  remarkably  true  of  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  prose 
writers,  whose  scheme  of  moral  philosophy  is  as  detestable  as  can 
be  imagined,  and  concerning  whose  too-famous  book  we  have 
been  often  tempted  to  say,  that  every  word  is  both  true  and  false — 
true,  as  an  insulated  and  individual  observation, — false,  in  its 
misrepresented  bearing  upon  the  totality  of  the  human  mind. 
This  writer,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  has  all  but  the  name  of 
Man-devil.  Mephistopheles  might  have  written  the  *  Fable  of  the 
Bees.*  We  will,  before  we  close  this  article,  illustrate  this  by  a 
translated  scene. 

The  profoundest  and  most  beautiful  scenes  of  the  drama  are 
dialogues  between  the  Evil  Spirit  and  the  unhappy  man:  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  action  lies  between  these  beings.  The  conflict 
between  them,  and  its  issue,  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  drama. 
To  this,  every  other  object,  usually  within  the  scope  of  the  dra- 
matic poet,  is  sacrificed.  Only  one  person  is  introduced  who  at 
all  diverts  our  attention  from  Faustus  and  the  demon  ;  and  that 
is  Margaret,  the  purest  and  most  lovely  of  female  characters. 
But  to  what  end  are  these  mighty  engines  used  ?  Herein  lies  the 
philosophic  character  of  the  poem,  and  Goethe's  wise  departure 
from  the  popular  legend.  The  Dr.  Fanstus  of  the  populace  is 
carried  away  by  the  devil ;  Goethe's  Faustus,  it  is  quite  certain,  is 
to  be  victorious  over  the  demon,  though  this  development  has  not 
yet  been  made  public.  This  is  clearly  announced  in  the  pro- 
logue. Faustus,  therefore,  may  be  described  as  a  philosophical 
drama,  exhibiting  the  successful  struggle  of  the  better  principle  in 
man  with  the  worse.  His  guilty  passion  ;  his  excessive  love  of 
knowledge,  had  led  him  to  the  crime  of  daring  to  break  the  laws 
imposed  on  his  nature;  but  in  that  desire,  and  in  his  susceptibi- 
lities of  beauty  and  virtue,  lies  a  principle  of  good,  which  saves 
him  from  succumbing  to  the  Spirit  of  Evil  that  himself  has  evoked, 
and  over  which,  becoming  an  object  of  divine  mercy,  he  at  last 
triumphs. 

That  our  readers  may  be  able  to  take,  as  it  were,  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  plan  of  the  author,  we  will,  in  the  first  instance,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  rapidly  passing  over  the  successive  scenes, 
only  adverting  now  and  then  to  a  passage  which  reveals  what  may 
be  called  the  author*s  system.     Of  his  poetry,  his  incidental  philo- 
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sophy,  including  his  diversified  views  of  human  life,  which  the 
leisure  of  half  a  century  has  enabled  him  to  accumulate,  we  can 
give  nothing. 

The  poem  is  now  introduced  by  some  most  pathetic  stanzas, 
called  a  Dedication — but  to  whom,  does  not  appear — written  on 
his  resuming  the  work  afler  a  pause  of  many  years,  and  in  which 
the  poet  seems  painfully  impressed  with  the  deep  significance  ofhis 
poem.  He  even  intimates  a  desire  to  die — a  sentiment  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  his  works.  Then  follows  a  '  Frodrama  on  the 
Theatre' — the  characters,  the  Manager,  Dramatic  Poet,  and  l%utige 
Perion,  i.  e.  Mr.  Merryman,  as  the  clown  is  still  called  at  our  shows 
at  fairs.  The  manager  complains  of  poverty,  and  applies  to  the 
poet  for  aid,  which  is  refused ;  for  (he  poet  is  full  of  all  the  elevated 
ideas  and  disinterested  passions  which  his  divine  art  generates  as 
it  is  produced  by  them.  Here  the  author  shows  on  (he  stage  that 
which  is  seen  equally  in  life.  The  noblest  of  arts,  like  the 
sublimest  of  truths  and  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  talent 
and  genius,  are  made  subser\  ient  to  the  lowest  of  purposes — per- 
Bonal  gain.  Shakspcare's  plays  are  performed,  that  shillings  may 
be  collected  at  the  door ;  and  Christianity  is  preache<l,  that  par- 
sons  may  collect  tithe.  Mr.  Merryman  inter|K>ses,  taking  care  to 
assert  the  importance  o(  his  part  in  all  such  undertakings.—*  He 
who  has  skill  to  do  rightly  what  is  to  be  done,  will  take  care  not 

to  oppose  the  humour  of  the  people Set  your  fancy  at  work 

with  all  its  choruses — reason,  understanding,  feeling,  passion ; 
but  harkye,  not  without  folly.'  In  the  end  the  manager  announces 
Faustus. 

Then  follows  the  '  Prologue  in  Heaven,'  about  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult,  in  a  few  words,  to  do  justice  to  (he  author,  yet  those  few 
words  are  the  more  necessary  as  Lord  l^evison  Gower  has 
thought  it  prudent  to  omit  it  in  his  translation.  We  are  much 
less  inclined  to  find  fault  with  his  I/ordship  for  %vhnt  he  did  not 
than  for  what  he  did.  Rut  Goethe  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
omission.  He  said  to  a  friend  of  ours,  three  years  since,  *  1 
cannot  comprehend  why  the  prologue  was  omitted — $ie  i»t  mo 
ganz  unachuldiij — *  it  is  so  entirely  innocent.*  Innocent  we  are 
persuaded  it  was  in  the  author's  mind,  and  innocuous,  too,  in  the 
mind  of  every  reflecting  reader.  Goethe  meant,  assuredly,  no  irre- 
verent parody  on  the  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Job.  He  rather 
thought  the  example  of  a  poet  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  piety 
of  whose  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  lyrical  and  moral  beauties  of 
whose  work,  had  gained  it  a  place  among  the  sacred  writings,  the 
chronicles,  prophecies,  and  moral  and  devotional  poems  of  his 
countrymen,  was  an  authority  for  the  use  of  the  same  imagery. 
The  best  excuse  for  Lord  I^vison  Gower's  omission  is,  that  the 
version  of  this  scene  by  an  infinitely  greater  man,  a  real  poet, — 
the  late  Mr.  Shelley, — is  exceptionable.  His  translation  is  more 
offensive  than  the  original,  nor  bus  the  translator  been  always 
able  to  express  the  deep  sense  of  the  author. 
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In  this  '  Prologue  in  Heaven,'  Raphael,  Michael,  and  Gabriel 
sing  each  a  song  of  praise  before  the  Ix)rd  (der  Ilerr),  and  then 
Mephistopheles  comes,  as  Satan  did  before  him,  into  the  awful 
presence.  Like  him  he  demands,  and  obtains,  permiission  to  try 
his  seductive  powers  on  his  intended  victim,  with  a  warning  that 
he  will  fail.  Whatever  objection  may  be  taken  to  this  scene 
arises  from  this,  that  Mephistopheles  even  here  s[>eak8  in  charac- 
ter, undeterred  by  the  Divine  presence.  There  is  no  part  of  this 
scene  that  is  particularly  fit  for  quotation :  at  the  same  time 
there  is  one  which  deserves  notice,  as  it  may  be  considered  not 
only  as  the  key  to  the  whole  poem,  but  as  one  of  the  VHrious 
attempts  at  a  theodke,  in  which  the  profoundest  of  thinkers  have 
hitherto  been  baflled.  As  a  reason  for  this  acquiescence  in  the 
request  of  the  demon,  the  Lord  answers — 'The  active  spirit  of 
man  too  easily  relaxes — he  soon  delights  in  absolute  repose  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  been  willing  to  give  hiia  that  companion  who 
stimulates  him,  and  works  on  him,  and  influences  as  a  devil  must :' 
and  then  addressing  the  heavenly  host,  commands  them,  as  the 
*  genuine  sons  of  God,'  to  rejoice  in  the  eternal  growth  of  beauty  ; 
there  being,  in  the  Divine  creation,  a  ceaseless  flow  of  beautiful 
phenomena,  which  the  Divine  intellect  Axes,  as  it  were,  by  con- 
templation and  thought.  This  is  our  interpretation  of  u  passage 
which  Mr.  Shelley  has  not  rendered  intelligible,  nor  have  we  been 
able  to  translate  literally. 

The  tragedy  itself  opens  with  a  soliloquy  from  Faustus,  who  is 
in  his  solitary  study  at  night ;  one  of  those  poetical  passages  which, 
like  the  stanzas  of  Ugolino  in  Dante,  Milton's  Morning  Hymn, 
Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  liecollections  of  Childhood,  belongs  to 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  genius  and  poetical  art.  Faust 
developes  his  misery,  and  seeks  his  remedy  in  the  magical 
volume  of  Nostradamus.  A  Spirit  appears — a  contention  arises 
between  them ;  the  Spirit  asserts  his  higher  nature,  but  Faust 
never  forgets  that  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God — it  is  the 
talisman  that  protects  him.  The  dispute  is  interrupted  by  Wag- 
ner, Faustus'  famulus.  Now,  Wagner  is  the  representative  of 
the  sheer  college  dunce ;  an  honest  simpleton,  who  sees  no  wisdom 
but  in  book  learning,  and  by  his  wearisome  commonjjlaces  makes 
the  wretched  philosopher  more  sensible  of  his  misery.  Faustus 
drives  him  from  him,  and  pursues  his  moody  contemplation  till 
his  passion  rises  to  madness.  At  length  he  seizes  a  ])hial  of 
poison  to  terminate  his  sufierings.  It  is  at  his  li[)s  when  the 
church  bells  are  set  in  motion,  and  he  hears  a  choral  hymn  in  the 
air — '  Christ  is  arisen. '  It  is  the  morning  of  Ascension  Day. 
The  divine  song  softens  him — it  brings  back  to  his  mind  the  pure 
affections  of  his  childhood  ;  the  poison  falls  from  his  hand — his 
burning  passion  subsides,  and  he  melts  into  tears. 

The  second  scene  is  a  cheerful  exchange.  Before  the  gates  of 
the  town  (Leipzig,  we  suppose)  the  people  are  following  their 
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hamble  occupations.  We  have  peaMinU,  Mrvants*  ■tndeots, 
beggars,  soldiers,  &c. ;  Faustus  and  bis  famulus  appear  amoog 
them,  and  the  old  contest  is  renewed.  A  mysterious  dog  joint 
them  in  their  walk,  and,  unobserved,  goes  with  Faustus  to  his 
apartment.  He  opens  a  volume,  and  reads — '  In  the  beginning 
was  the  word :'  on  which  he  utters  a  soliloquy  of  presumptuous 
interpretatiun.  Word,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  meant ;  ii  should  bo 
uente  {Sinn)  :  that  dissatisfies  him — it  must  be  power  (die  Kraft). 
Finally  he  adopts,  'In  the  bt^ginning  was  the  dttd  (That),'-— 
During  this  spoken  meditation  the  dog  howls — the  holy  words 
are  a  torment  to  him  :  the  dismal  accompaniment  is  succeeded  by 
invisible  spirits,  who  sing  responses  to  the  rash  soliloquies  of  the 
philosopher.  At  length  Me[)hi>»topheli'S  ap()cars  in  his  profter 
person,  and  a  subtle  dialogue  ensues,  in  which  the  author  at- 
tempts the  impossible. — Why  don't  God  Almighty  kill  the  devd? 
is  the  question  put  by  many  a  child  to  his  father :  fathers  are 
generally  wise  enough  to  decline  answering.  We  are  far  from 
thinking  that  Goethe  has  found  the  word  of  the  riddle,  yet  we 
know  not  where  a  nearer  approximation  is  to  be  found  than  in 
the  following  :■— 

*  FauatuM  (repcsting  his  questfen  to  the  wpirii). — Who  art  thou, 
then  ?  '— 

MephiilopheUt  answers — 

*  Ein  Tlieil  von  jener  KraA 
'  Die  stets  das  BOse  will,  uiid  stets  das  Oute  schsA. 
(A   portion   of    that   power  which,    ever  willing  evil,   ever   pro- 
duces  good.) 

*  Faiulut. — What  means  the  riddling  word  ? 

'  Meph,—l  am  tlte  Spirit  that  ever  denies,  and  that  justly  ;  for  ail 
that  arises  deserves  but  to  perish :  and  better  were  it,  Uierefore,  were 
nothing^  to  arise.  Hence,  all  that  you  call  sin,  destruction,  in  one  word, 
evil,  is  my  proper  element 

*  Patintm. — Thou  callest  thyself  a  part,  and  standest  yet  entire 
before  me  ! 

*  Meph. — It  is,  indeed,  a  modest  truth  I  utter,  when  man— «  little 
world  of  folly — deems  himself  a  whole.  I  am  a  part  of  ihat  part 
which  ut  the  beginning  was  all.  A  pnK  of  the  darkness  which  brgnl 
the  light ;  that  proud  light  which  now  disputes  with  its  mother  night 
her  rank  and  her  ]>recedence.  Yet  light  still  pnispers  not ;  for,  with 
all  iUi  struggles,  it  does  but  stick  to  bodies  ;  from  IxKiies  it  streams, 
and  bodies  it  makes  fair :  body  stays  its  progress,  and  therefore  hope 
I  that,  with  body,  soon  'twill  perish  ! '  ,;  n  ,j 

In  this  curious  speech  it  is  to  be  remarked  what  use  our  author 
has  made  of  the  speculations  of  the  earliest  philosophers  on  the 
origin  of  things.  The  demon  proceeds  in  a  [tassionate,  yet 
ironical  declamation  against  the  works  of  the  creation. — •  How 
many  have  I  buried  !.  and  yet  fresh  blood  is  ever  circulating  anew. 
It  drives  one  mad  !  A  thousand  buds  are  springing  from  air  and 
water  as  from  the  earth,  in  dry  and  moist,  in  hot  and  cold ;  so 
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that,  had  I  not  reserved  fire,  there  would  be  nothing  apart  for  me.* 
Faustus,  pressing  on  his  new  master-slave  till  he  is  weary,  the 
demon  calls  spirits  to  his  aid,  and  they,  iu  a  magic  song  ot  mar- 
vellous beauty,  throw  Faustus  into  a  trance. 

Another  scene  follows  between  Faustus  and  the  demon,  which 
rivals  the  first  in  intensity  of  thought  and  fearful  vigour  of  ex- 
pression. The  compact  is  concluded  between  them  ;  Faustus, 
however,  is  cunning  enough  to  im[>ose  a  condition  on  his  infernal 
servant,  which  suggests  the  (>ossibility  of  future  escape.  He  is 
willing  hereafter  to  be  the  slave  of  the  demon,  in  return  for 
immediate  services. 

*  Fauntus. — If  e'er  I  lie  upon  a  bed  of  rest,  then  let  me  perish. 
Canst  thou  by  flattery  so  delude  me  that  I  e'er  please   myself,  and 

caoKt  thou  cheat  me  with  enjoyment,  b«  that  my  latest  day 

If  e'er  I  say  to  the  moment,  j*tay  !  for  ihou  art  beautiful !  then  fix  thy 
chains  upon  me,  I'll  perish  willingly — let  the  bell  of  death  sound  for 
me — thou  art  free  from  servitude.  The  clock  stands  still,  and  time  for 
me  is  o'er ! ' 

This  dialogue  is  interrupted  by  a  lad  who  is  just  come  up  to 
college,  and  seeks  advice  from  the  Doctor  about  his  studies.  The 
Devil  takes  Faustus's  cloak,  and  makes  a  trial  of  his  skill, — we 
mean  to  copy  the  scene  by-and-by, — suftice  it  here  to  say  that, 
by  insidiously  bringing  before  the  boy's  imagination  all  the  evils 
inseparable  from  all  the  active  pursuits  of  professional  learning, 
he  sends  him  away  bent  on  renouncing  all  studies  except  for  pro- 
fligate pleasure. 

The  scene  changes  to  Averbach's  cellar,  in  Leipzig,  a  drinking 
shop  where  students  meet.  Here  they  are  in  all  the  wildness  of 
noisy  and  boisterous  gaiety  :  their  inten.se  and  coarse  joviality  is 
idealized  by  wit  and  fancy  :  not  an  indecorous  word  is  uttered, 
unless  it  be  in  the  idea  of  a  song  of  the  king,  who  makes  the 
tailor  a  minister  for  fitting  his  favourite  flea  with  a  pair  of 
breeches.  Even  this  wild  scene  is  tame  in  comparison  with  what 
follows — Hexen  Kiiche  (the  witches'  kitchen)  ;  not  so  picturesque, 
but  equally  significant  with  the  weird  sisters  on  the  blasted  heath. 
This  monster,  with  her  hated  imps,  serves  to  fix  the  dominion  of 
the  Evil  Spirit  over  the  mind  of  his  intended  victim.  Amid  the 
seeming  nonsense  which  she  reads  out  of  her  book,  especially 
in  the  witches'  multiplication-table,  we  suspect  there  is  more 
meant  than  meets  the  ear.  The  concluding  verses  have  a  sense 
but  too  obvious. 

'  Die  hohe  Kraft — Der  VVissenschaft 
Der  ganzen  welt  verhorgen, 
Und  wer  nicht  denkt — Dem  wird  sic  gescheukt 
Er  hat  sie  ohne  Sorgen.' 

( '  The  mighty  power  of  science,  hidden  from  the  whole  world — and 
he  who  does  not  think,  to  him  it  is  given — he  has  it  without  any  care.') 

The  world  has  never  been  without  fanatics  of  this  description  ; 
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and  when  all  tlie  known  dialects  of  the  earth  are  exhausted  in 
its  development,  an  unknown  tongue  will  be  at  hand,  not  to 
enhance  the  folly,  but  to  vary  the  manifestation.  Not  merely  to 
perplex  the  understanding  is  the  witch  there  ;  she  sets  his  senses 
and  his  imagination  on  fire  by  a  draught  from  her  charmed  cup 
and  a  look  into  her  magic  glass,  in  which  he  sees  Uie  figure  of 
Margaret. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  this  admirable  creature,  the  con« 
ception  of  whose  character  demonstrates  no  less  the  great  author's 
exquisite  sense  of  moral  beauty  than  this  whole  work  does  the 
immeasurable  extent  of  his  thinking  and  imaginative  powers. 
Her  innocence  is  such  that  Mephistopheles  has  no  |)Ower  over 
her.  It  would  seem,  though  this  is  but  our  inference,  that  this 
innocence  becomes  even  the  safeguard  of  Faustus  himself;  for 
that  ap|)etite  which  is  imbibed  from  the  witches*  chalice  becomes 
an  ennobling  passion.  The  fierce  conflict  within  him  between  his 
desire,  that  hurries  him  on  to  her  destruction,  and  his  love,  that 
makes  her  an  object  of  rompuuion  ; — betwixt  his  irresistible, 
appetite  and  his  unextinguishable  remorse,  excite  the  dec|)est 
sympathy  ;  while  the  8Ccom|>anying  derision  and  mockery  of  the 
demon,  his  profligate  jests,  and  impudent  scorn  of  all  the  good 
that  still  lingers  in  Faustus,  add  to  the  already  powerful  com- 
pound that  comic  element  which  so  singularly  sharpens  and 
seasons  the  poem. 

Amid  the  scenes  in  which  these  opposite  ingredients  are  mixed 
together  is  one  which  Madame  de  Staiil  has  noticed  with  more 
than  her  usual  discernment — it  is  that  in  which  Margaret  ques- 
tions Faustus  about  his  religion.  The  episode  of  Margaret  be- 
comes now  intensely  pathetic — her  shame  at  the  apprehended 
exposure  of  her  guilt — her  prayer  to  the  Virgin  before  an  image 
in  the  street,  and  the  scene  in  the  cathedral,  in  which  her 
devotions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  stimulated  by  the  choral  singing 
of  the  '  Dies  irte,  dies  ilia,'  &c.,  but,  on  the  other,  impeded  by 
the  whisperings  of  an  infernal  spirit,  which  infuse  despair,  and 
she  mistakes  for  the  workings  of  her  own  mind,  are  intensely 
pathetic.  This  latter  scene  terminated  the  fnignients  which  for 
many  years  were  all  that  was  publicly  known  of  Faust.  These 
that  follow  have  been  added  at  did'erciit  pcriu<is  :  nor  do  we  know 
when  they  were  written.  It  will  be  an  object  of  research  to  the 
future  editors  of  Goethe.  Not  the  style  merely,  but  the  structure 
of  the  drama  undergo  great  changes  in  the  course  of  its  progress. 
There  is  more  action  and  far  less  of  discourse  and  metaphysics 
than  in  the  earlier  scenes. 

The  poet  next  leads  us  to  a  spot  well  known  in  the  history  of 
superstition  in  Germany — the  mountain  of  the  Harz  in  Hanover. 
Here  on  the  fVulpurgisnacht,  May-day  night,  witches  hold  their 
sabbath,  and  thither  go  Faustus  and  Mephistopheles.  We,  hap- 
pily, the   English  public,  have  been  put  in  possession  of  a 
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felicitous  translation  of  this  admirable  scene,  which  will  be 
found  among  the  posthumous  poems  of  Shelley.  It  is  a  more 
successful  work  than  the  version  of  the  prologue.  We  have  not 
compared  it  so  closely  with  the  original  as  to  be  justified  in 
saying  that  it  is  perfectly  correct.  It  has  a  greater  merit  than 
verbal  accuracy:  it  has  been  conceived  in  a  congenial  spirit, 
and  this  has  required  occasionally  imitation  rather  than  trans« 
lation. 

The  machinery  of  this  witch  scene  is  that  of  the  popular 
superstition  of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  northern  climate.  Its 
character  is  grotesque  horror ;  but  we  are  not  learned  enough  in 
necromancy  to  see  the  propriety  of  every  fantastic  incident.  It 
ends  with  an  intermezzo,  the 

ffalpurtjixnacht  Traum^  the  May-day  night  dream,  or  Oberon 
and  Titania's  golden  marriage  (festival  of  fiftieth  wedding- 
day).  It  is  personal,  modern,  and  tame,  compared  with  the 
preceding.  We  have  the  fairy  family,  and  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastic personifications,  with  occasional  strokes  of  local  and  per- 
sonal satire. 

The  drama  returns  to  real  life;  but  the  incidents  are  too 
unconnected  to  allow  of  strong  sympathy.  The  brother  of 
Margaret  had  l)een  murdered  before  by  the  hand  of  Faustus, 
though  involuntarily.  And  now  Margaret  is  in  prison,  con- 
demned to  die,  as  it  seems,  for  the  murder  of  her  child.  Faustus 
has  access  to  her — the  scene  is  excessively  painful — it  goes 
beyond  the  licence  given  to  poets  in  the  accumulation  of  horror, 
or  would  do  so,  but  for  the  finale.  Margaret  resists  the  en- 
treaties of  her  lover  to  unite  herself  with  him  again.  And  when 
Mephistopheles  comes  to  bear  away  Faustus  from  the  prison,  and 
of  her  exclaims,  *  She  is  condemned!'  a  voice  from  above  is 
heard — *  She  is  saved!'    Thus  ends  the  first  part. 

There  was  then  a  pause ;  and  it  was  some  years  afterwards 
that  Goethe  published  the  intermezzo  which  now  appears  in  the 
fourth  volume,  entitled  Helena.  We  have  above  extracted  from 
the  introduction  to  this  intermezzo,  Goethe's  own  explanation  of 
Faust's  character — he  proceeds  to  remark  on  what  had  followed 
the  publication  of  the  first  fragments  : — 

'  My  plan  was  approved  of,  Hnd  men  of  superior  qualities*  studied 
and  commented  upon  my  text,  which  I  Ihunkf'ully  acknowledged. 
But  this  surprised  me,  that  those  who  undertook  to  continue  and  com- 
plete my  fraji^ment  should  not  perceive  (what  yet  lies  so  near)  that  a 
second  part  must  rise  altogether  above  the  miserable  sphere  hitherto 
occupied,  and  that  such  a  man  must  be  led  into  higher  regions  by  the 
aid  of  nobler  beings.  This  idea  I  kept  secret,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  myself  finally  bring  my  work  to  its  conclusion. 

'  The  great  ciiasm  between  the  woeful  termination  of  the  first  part 
and  the  appearance  of  a  Grecian  heroine  still  remaius  unfilled  up, — 

*  ScMnk,  Berlin,  1004.    Klingemann^  Tragedy.     1816. 
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mftjr  the  following,  neverthelesii,  be  received  with  kindness  I  The  old 
legend  sa)9,  fur  instance,  and  the  puppet-show  docii  not  fail  to  |^ve 
the  scene,  that  Fauitus,  in  the  insolence  of  power,  requires  of  Mephis- 
topheles  the  possession  of  tlie  beautiful  Helena  of  Greece,  and  after 
some  resistance,  this  was  granted  to  him.  I  considered  it  a  duty  not 
to  omit  so  iii(^rtficant  a  situalion  in  my  work ;  and  how  it  has  been 
discharged  will  appear  in  this  intermezzo.* 

Of  this  intermezzo  wc  are  unwilling  to  speak :  indeed  we  have 
no   right.     The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  comprehend   it  would 
have  lieen  truly  painful,  but  for  (he  consolatory  lines   in  the 
•  Geheimnisse' — Mysteries — a  poem  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 
'  Ein  wunderbares  Lied  ist  euch  bereitet, 
Vemehmt  es  gern  und  jcden  rufl  herbei 

•  •  •  •  • 

Und  wenn  der  Pfad  sachl'  in  die  BQschc  gieitet 
So  denket  nicht,  dass  cs  ein  Irrthum  sey 

Doch  glaube  Keiner,  dass  mit  alien  Sinnen 
Daa  ganxe  Lied  er  je  rntrathseln  werde,'  &c. 

('  A  wondrous  song  is  here  prepared  for  you — give  a  willing  ear  to 
it,  and  call  every  one  to  it  ...  .  And  if  the  path  loses  itself  in  the 
wood— kIo  not  think  that  this  is  an  error  ....  But  let  no  one 
believe  that,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  can  ever  unriddle  llie  whole  of 
the  song.') 

There  is  much,  indeed,  in  nil  Goethe's  works,  in  Faustus 
especially,  which  his  warmest  admirers  confe:>s  they  do  not  under- 
stand. 13ut  Helena  is  ()erhaps  the  only  production  of  any  im- 
portance of  which  the  whole  remains^  according  to  the  confession 
of  many  a  disciple,  still  a  riddle. 

The  second  part  contains  but  two  scenes:  indeed,  there  is 
but  one  which  affords  a  Klim|>se  of  the  author's  scheme  in 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  Faustus ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  has 
ndopte<l  one  of  the  poetical  offsprings  of  the  greatest  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Faustus  is  seen  lying  on  a  grass-plot,  weaned  and 
restless  from  suffering.  Ariel,  Shakspeare*s  Ariel,  is  tending 
him.  The  Beneficent  Genius  convokes  the  spirits  of  the  air  to 
shed  their  benign  influence  over  him.  The  choral  songs  are 
delicious.  Faustus  expresses  his  joy  in  nature  at  this  twilight 
hour,  in  stanzas  of  ottave  ririie,  the  verse  in  which  Goethe  suc- 
ceeds the  most  perfectly. 

This  lusciously-sweet  scene  is  succeeded  by  one  of  the  boldest 
and  bitterest  of  Goethe's  satires  on  public  life.  It  wants  only  a 
closer  connexion  with  his  plan,  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent 
of  his  works.  We  see  the  emperor — aye!  the  German  emperor 
himself-— on  his  throne:  he  is  surrounded  by  nil  his  ministerH, 
but  these  delight  him  not:  he  mis.ses  his  fool.  In  answer  to  his 
nnxious  intpiiries,  he  is  told  that  his  fat  counsellor  has  fallen 
down,  and  is  carried  away  drunk  or  dead ;  they  do  not  know. 
And  at  the  same  time,  Mephistopheles,  in  a  fool's  dresa^  forces 
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himself  throngh  the  resisting  crowd  to  the  foot  of  the  throne ; 
by  a  single  speech,  in  character,  gains  favour  with  his  imperial 
majesty,  and  is  allowed  a  seat  at  the  emperor's  left  hand.  Affairs 
of  state  are  brought  forward :  the  lord  high  chancellor,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  lord  high 
marshal,  successively  deplore  each  the  wants  of  his  office.  The 
main  evil,  however,  is  an  empty  treasury.  Mephistopheles,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  master,  denies  the  fact.  The  emperor's  om- 
nipotence ;  the  splendour  of  the  courtiers ;  the  unexplored  wealth 
of  the  country;  all  render  this  an  impossibility. 

*  And  do  you  ask  me  tcho  will  bring  it  to  light?  I  answer,  he  whom 
nature  and  mind  have  endowed  with  power.' 

This  rouses  the  indignant  chancellor,  whose  short  speech  is  the 
summa  summarum  of  all  courtly  wisdom,  and,  therefore,  we 
think  it  right  to  insert  the  original.  It  may  serve  to  show  our 
radical  friends,  that  if  Goethe  did  not  join  their  party  in  actual 
life,  and  even  became  a  conservative,  it  at  least  did  not  proceed 
from  an  incapacity  to  imagine  all  that  their  earnest  and  con- 
scientious enthusiasts,  as  well  as  their  least  scrupulous  and  bit- 
terest of  scornful  adversaries,  have  ever  declaimed  and  suggested 
against  the  superstition  of  the  ruling  powers  and  privileged  orders. 
It  is  all  here  in  less  than  twenty  lines : — 

*  Natur  und  Geist !  so  spricht  man  nicht  zu  Christen  ; 
Desshalb  verbrennt  man  Atheisten, 
Weil  solche  Reden  huchst  geftilirlich  sind : 
Natur  ist  Sunde,  Geist  ist  Teiifel, 
Sie  hegen  zwischen  sich  den  Zweifel, 
Ihr  misgestallet  Zwitterkind. 
UnH  nicht  so  ! — Kaiser's  alten  Landen 
Sind  zwei  Geschiechter  nur  entstanden, 
Sie  sliitzen  wurdig  seinen  Thron : 
Die  Heilifi^en  sind  es  und  die  Ritter, 
Sie  stehen  jedem  Ungewitter 
Und  nehmen  Kirch  und  Staat  ziim  Lohii,'  &c. 

'  Nature  and  mind !  that  is  not  lann;uage  fit  for  a  Christian.  For 
such,  Atheists  have  been  burnt  ere  now.  Nature  is  sin — mind  is 
Satan.  And  between  ihem  they  have  bred  doubt,  their  misshapen 
double  brood.  None  such  for  us !  The  emperor's  throne  is  duly 
upheld  by  the  two  races  in  iiis  ancient  dominions — the  saints  and  the 
cavaUers,  They  resist  every  storm,  and  they  receive  as  their  reward 
the  church  and  the  state.* 

The  reply  of  Mephistopheles  would  please  our  last-mentioned 
friends  from  other  lips.  Suffice  it  to  say — and  it  is  no  mean 
proof  of  devilish  skill — he  beats  the  chancellor  at  his  weapons, 
oratory  and  philosophy,  and  establishes  himself  in  power  by 
means  of  a  lecture  on  political  economy.  And  when  the  court 
leave  him  for  the  pleasures  of  the  carnival,  he,  as  usual,  sends  a 
sarcasm  after  them. 
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*  Wie  Rich  Verdienst  iinH  GIHck  vcrketten. 
Das  failt  den  Thnrcn  niemaN  ein  ; 
Wenn  sie  den  Stein  der  Weisen  hfttten 
Der  Weise  mangelte  den  Stein.' 
'  It  never  occurs  to  the  fools  hovr  worth  and  success  are  bound  to 
each  other.     Had  they  tlie  stone  of  the  philosopher  they  would  still 
want  the  philosopher  for  the  stone.' 

We  have  then  a  mask  exhibited  before  the  emperor  by  hit 
new  favourite  and  minister,  in  which,  under  the  wildest  and  most 
whimsical  of  forms,  comprehending;  all  kinds  of  peraoniGcations, 
intellectual  qualities,  classes  of  society,  the  Faroe,  Furies,  Pluto, 
and  other  creatures  of  (irecian  philosophy,  we  have  the  gayest 
and  bitterest  of  contemplations  of  human  life.  It  ends,  as  if  in 
derision  of  the  threatened  fate  of  the  universe,  with  an  universal 
conflagration,  which,  however,  fixes  Mephistopheles  in  tlie  favour 
of  his  imperial  master;  and  the  work  concludes  abruptly  with  a 
— ist  fortzusclzen — to  be  conlinued. 

We  have  already  s|)oken  of  the  announced  termination.  To 
Falk,  Go<;tlie  expresiily  declared,  that  Fnuhtus  had  at  last  found 
mercy.  Our  hopes  of  what  is  still  behind  are  repressed  by  the 
knowledge  that  whatever  additions  may  have  been  made,  must 
have  proceeded  from  a  man  beyond  seventy  years  of  ug/s ;  and 
literary  history  affords  no  instance  of  productive  mind,  poetic  in- 
vention, retained  to  such  an  age,  the  limit  of  the  lower  faculties  of 
man,  the  boundary  set  to  mere  animal  life.  Instead  of  specu- 
lating, therefore,  on  what  may  be  left  unpublished,  we  arc  dis- 
posed once  more  to  look  back  on  the  poem  as  it  is,  and  endeavour 
to  give  our  readers  au  idea  of  the  execution  by  a  prose  version  of 
two  scenes.  The  first,  the  dialogue  l>elween  a  student,  a  Fresh- 
man, who  comes  to  the  Doctor  for  advice — which  Mephistopheles 
gives.  We  pass  over  a  bantering  reference  to  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar practices  of  German  universities. 

*  Meph.  Declare,  before  you  further  go,  what  u  the  faculty  you 
choose  ? 

*  Student.  I  wish  to  be  a  learned  man,  know  all  that  heaven  and 
earlli  contain — the  Sciences  and  Nature  too.' 

This  modest  desire  the  Devil  of  course  applauds,  and  as  a  first 
step  advises  the  study  of  logic — 

*  So  will  your  mind  be  duly  trained,  laced-up  in  Spanish  boots, 
steadily  moving^  in  the  path  of  thonsrht,  not  rambling  like  u  will-o'-the- 
wisp  ;  so  you  will  learn  that  what  you  formerly  did  all  at  once,  like 
eating  and  drinking;  requires  a  one,  two,  three.  It  is  with  the  manu- 
factory of  tlioupht  as  with  a  weaver's  web,  in  which  one  step  sets  a 
tliousnnd  thrcmls  in  motion,  and  while  the  shuttle  flics  the  unseen 
threads  are  driven — one  blow  forms  a  thousand  combinations.  Now 
comes  the  philosopher,  and  he  shows  you  how  this  must  be.  That  the 
first  being  so  and  the  second  so,  therefore  the  third  and  fourth  were  so. 
Olid  if  the  first  niul  second  were  not,  the  tliir<l  and  fourth  could  never 
be.     This  is  praised  by  the  disciples  in  all  places,  but  they  have  never 
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become  weavers.  He  who  is  bent  on  knowing  what  reaUy  lives,  must 
point  out  the  spirit  that  is  in  it.  For  when  he  has  the  parts  in  his 
hand,  the  spiritual  bond  is  wanting.  Encheiriain  nalura — it  is  called  by 
the  chemists :  they  laugh  at  it  themselves,  and  know  not  why. 

*  Student.     I  do  not  precisely  understand  you. 

*  Meph.  No  matter ;  knowledge  will  come  in  time  if  you  learn 
method,  and  duly  classify  your  thoughts.'  .... 

Passing  over  a  similar  persiflage  of  metaphysics,  we  come  to  a 
palpable  subject,  to  which  we  take  leave  to  direct  our  reader's 
especial  notice — 

*  Student.     I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  study  of  the  law. 

*  Meph.  Nor  can  I  blame  you.  I  know  how  it  stands  with  this 
doctrine,— -laws  and  rights  are  inherited  like  an  eternal  disease;  they 
drag  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  insensibly  move  from  place 
to  place.  Reason  becomes  fully,  beneficence  a  torment ;  woe  to  thee 
that  thou  art  a  grandson.  Of  the  rights  that  are  born  with  us  enquiry 
is  made.' 

In  these  few  lines,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  the  nail  is  hit 
on  the  head.  In  utter  opposition  to  the  vulgar  error  which  praises 
old  laws,  the  real  infirmity  attending  human  legislation  is  the  prac- 
tical impossibility  of  shifting  the  laws  with  sufficient  promptitude 
to  the  everchanging  wants  of  society.  Man  is  progressive — laws 
are  stationary.  Incongruities  and  incompatibilities  accumulate 
when  centuries  have  elapsed ;  the  evil  becomes  intolerable.  Then 
comes  a  change.  If  it  end  in  euthanasia  it  is  called  reform — revo- 
lution, if  there  be  but  a  substitution  of  calamity.  Such  a  crisis 
we  have  just  entered  upon.  The  other  pregnant  thought  is  in- 
dicated in  a  line — lawyers  never  go  beyond  the  positive  institution 
of  some  prince  or  legislature.  The  rights  of  nature  or  man,  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  others,  are  abandoned  to  the  speculations  of 
the  metaphysician  ;  or  if  too  intelligibly  insisted  on,  their  asserter 
is  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Attorney- General. 

'  Student.  My  horror  is  increased.  Oh,  happy  those  whom  you 
instruct — I  could  almost  resolve  on  theology. 

'  Meph.  I  would  not  mislend  you  as  to  this  science ;  it  is  so  hard  to 
shun  the  false  road.  There  lies  in  it  .so  much  concealed  poison,  and 
from  the  medicine  it  is  so  hard  to  be  distinguished.  Here  also  it  is 
best  if  you  listen  only  to  one,  and  swear  by  his,  your  master's,  words. 
On  the  whole,  stick  to  words — so  may  you  pass  through  sure  portals 
into  the  temple  of  certainty. 

'  Student.     But  there  must  be  an  idea  with  the  words! 

'  Meph.  Aye,  certainly!  Only  be  not  too  anxious  about  what;  for  it 
is  precisely  where  ideas  are  wanting  that  words  may  be  successfully 
brought  in.  With  words  there  is  excellent  disputing — with  words 
you  may  prepare  systems — in  words  you  may  well  believe — from  words 
not  an  iota  can  be  taken ! 

'  Student.  Pardon  my  many  questions  ;  but  may  I  beg  for  a  word 
or  two  on  medicine  ? 

Meph.  (Aside.)  I  am  tired  of  this  dry  tone — I'll  now  play  the 
right  down  devil. — (Aloud.)   The  spirit  of  medicine  is  easy  of  compre* 
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henston ;  you  labour  throu|rh  the  g^eat  and  lilUe  worid,  to  order  at 
luHt  to  leave  everylliing — as  pleases  God !' 

He  then,  in  character,  praises  medicine  for  the  facilities  it  afforda 
to  quacks  and  impostors,  and  more  especially  in  the  seduction  of 
women.     This  the  stripling,  of  course,  is  capable  of  understanding. 

*  Student  That  looks  better ! — one  can  see  here  the  how  and  Uie 
why. 

*  Meph.  All  theory,  my  friend,  is  ashen  grey— the  golden  tree  of  H^ 
is  fresi)  and  frreen.' 

So  with  this  practical  letson  the  under-graduate  is  dismissed* 
Before  he  goes,  however,  he  hands  his  album  to  the  suppoaed 
Doctor ;  the  Devil  writes — •  And  yc  shall  become  as  gods,  know- 
ing good  from  evil.'  And  when  the  boy  makes  his  humble  bow  and 
departs,  the  seducer  triumphs  over  his  pupil — *  Follow  you  but 
the  text,  and  my  cousin  the  serpent,  and  you  in  your  likeneaa  to 
God,  shall  one  (lay  smart  for  it.* 

Lest  the  drift  of  this  lesson  of  infernal  wisdom,  and  our  object  in 
translating  it,  should  be  misunderstood,  we  add,  thnt  here  is  a 
striking  illustrntion  of  those  misleading  truths  of  which  we  have 
spoken  before.  Logic  is  a  mere  formal  science,  and  gives  no 
knowledge  of  things ;  this  is  the  truth,  never  so  wittily  stated 
before ;  the  false  inference  is,  that  it  is  therefore  nothing. 
Whatever  perils  in  theory  surround  the  study  of  theology, 
and  whatever  evils,  inevitable  in  prnctice,  accompany  the  exist- 
ence of  law  as  an  establishment,  these  are,  under  other  -guid- 
ance  than  that  of  Mephistopheles,  but  excitements  to  more  earnest 
study  and  laborious  exercise.  And  so  it  is  that  in  the  profit  we 
mny  draw  from  the  demon's  lesson,  his  function  is  performed — he 
wills  evil  and  produces  good. 

The  oth(>r  specimen  we  select  is  the  scene  in  which  Margaret 
catechises  Faustus  on  his  religion : — 

*  Marff.  Do  tell  me,  what  is  your  religion?  You  are  a  dear  good 
man,  but  oh  !  you  do  not  think  nuirh  of  it. 

'  Fauxtus,  Leave  that,  my  child ;  thou  feelest  how  much  I  love 
tliee  ;  fur  thee,  my  love,  Vd  give  up  life.  I  disturb  uo  one  in  his  faith 
or  church. 

*  Marg.     That  is  not  right — you  must  believe  in  it. 

*  Fau9lu9.     Must  I  ? 

*  Marg,  Oh,  that  I  could  make  you !  You  do  not  even  honour  the 
seven  sacraments. 

*  Faustxta.     I  honour  them. 

*■  Marg.  But  without  desire.  To  mass,  to  confession,  you  have  not 
been  lately.     Do  you  believe  in  God  ? 

'  Fautiiu.  Who,  my  luve,  dares  say  that  he  believes  in  God?  Ask 
priests,  ask  philosophers ;  and  their  answer  seems  a  mockery  of  the 
inquirer. 

*  Marg.     So,  then,  you  do  not  believe. 

*  Fauatua.  Do  not,  sweet  creature,  so  misunderstand  me.  Who 
may  name  him,  and  who  confess  that  he  believes  in  him?  Who  may 
feel  him,  and  will  yet  dare  to  say  I  do  not  believe  in  him?     He,  the 
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all-embracer-the  all-preserver;  clasps  he  not  and  preserves  he  not 
? lee  me.  himself?  Does  not  the  heaven  there  vault  Uself  above? 
lS  not  the  earth  below  ?  And  rise  not.  twrnkhn?  fr.end  y  upon  us, 
eternal  stars  above?  Do  I  not  see  thee  face  to  face?  And  .s  not  an 
e  erna  my  erv  woven  invisibly  and  visibly  around  thy  heart  and  head 
S "at  as  it  is.  oh  fill  thy  heart  with  thisdeep  sentiment,  and  when  thou 

art  full  of  bliss,  then  call  it  »'^PP"»««-''^^^^T^7'-^,"'^„^^lX- 
name  for  it;  feeling  is  everything-name  is  but  sound  and  smoke- 

hef»)"-(rin"'  the  crlow  of  heaven.  .       ,    ^  ^i 

*  Sff.  Oh,  that  is  all  very  good,  pretty  much  what  the  parson 
savs.  onlv  in  somewhat  different  words—  . 

^'Fani     It  is  heard  in  every  place-all  hearts  utter  .t  in  the  hght 
of  day— each  in  his  own  language.     Why  nbt  I  in  mme  i 

Kote-Oi  Lord  Leveson  Gower's  translation  we  arc  unable  to  spealc,  having  mily 
tuS  ova?  ts  leavtr  J.  iM  first  appearance.  AVe  recollect  openrng  at  J. «  -em-  .e 
Sl^elweconcluded  our  article  with,  and,  quoting  from    memory,  .t  was  thus,  or 

"*"'  ^      *«'!^<7.    Say,  to  religion  is  your  heart  inclined  ? 

^^ade  the  translation  as  an  exercise  when  >^<^7>"«  «™^ '   ^fj^^  ^^^'^^     .  U 

tl.at,  in  a  second  edition,  these  ^^'-^^^^^'■^'^^^ZTire^^^^^^^^^  ^'»« 

cannot  tell.  In  the  country,  where  this  note  h""- ^ee"  wi  tten,  «e  « 
means  of  ascertaining  the  f«^t.  One  remark  on  y  we  take  le.vet.^^^^^^ 
Noble  Lord  could  ever  have  made  out  so  much  of  tl  e  «'^"SV>' "'^^^"f  °'  '^g  ^nie 
mar  and  dictionary,  as  is  contained  in  liis  publication,  and  yet  at  *»'«  ^'^'"^  '""J 
S.  nk  pelmissifc  ,o  to  treat  a  work  of  the  kind  we  trust  our  ^^^^^^ 
Faustus  to  be,  surely  it  manifests  other  incapacities  for  the  task  tai  "'  »;-/^'  '^"' 
than  mere  ignorance  of  the  German-that  is,  an  utter  insensibility  t"  ns  gemus 
Ind  ch^racter-which  no  correction  of  particular  errors  can  cure.     A  perfect  k  ow- 
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SARRANS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1830*. 

Thf  events  of  July,  1830,  were  charged  with  consequences  not 
onlv  ?o  F  ance.  but  to  all  Europe.  Nevertheless,  the  change  m 
SieVrench  goiernment  which  was  then  effected  is  less  entitled  to 

.  "  Lafayette,  Louis-Philippe,  and  tl- Revolution  of  1830     %  B-  Sa«  J-. 
2  vols.  Ovo.  EflF.  Wilson."     There  .s  another  trans  aUono  th  s  wm^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  _  ^^^^^ 
pubHshed  by  Messrs.  Col.urn  and  Bentloy.    J^'^/^J''^^  ^  "°;,i,„  P,e  aware   that  Mr. 
comparison  will  scarcely  be  thought  necessary   by  those   wno  a 
Wilson's  is  by  the  accomplished  pen  of  the  translator  of  the     A  our  oi  u 
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be  called  a  revolution  than  that  which,  within  the  last  few  months 
has  given  a  new  impulse  to  our  own  country.      It  may  be  true 
that  there  exist  in   France  many  patriotic  and  thinking  men,  who 
see  great  evils  in  the  constitution  of  their  government,  and  who 
have,  in  their  own  minds,  thoroughly  digested  the  ideas  upon 
which  their  hope  for  France  relies.      That  there  is  such  a  party 
cannot  be  doubted,  nor  that  it  existed  with  the  same  opiuions  the 
same  wishes  and  hopes,  at  the  time  when  the  change  in  the  per- 
son of  the  chief  magistrate  of  France  took  place.      To  these  men 
most  of  whom  are  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  public 
press,  may  be  fairly  ascribed  the  praise  of  having  incited  the  popu- 
lation of  Pans  to  resistance  to  the  •  Ordinances.'      The  i^ople  of 
I'aris  rose,  as  one  man,  to  oppose  that  actual  and  definite  attack 
upon   the  very  foundations  of  the  social   compact.      But     as 
towards  the  great  mass  of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  contest  of 
tiie  three  days,  the  injury  was  exact  and  obvious,  so  wa«  their 
remedy.     We  believe  that  the  political  feeling  which  actuated 
the  majority  of  the  Parisian  mob  was  simply,—'  we  have  for  our 
king,  a  man  without  a  sense  of  public  justice  and  obligation;  we 
know  him  to  be  of  the  race  of  incurables ;  let  us  expel  him  from 
the  othcc  for  which  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  unfit,  and  place 
there  a  more  suitable  person.'     The  men  of  genius  had  higher 
hopes  and  aims;  they  believed  that,  in  addition  (o  a  weak  and 
selfish  monarch,  they  had  faulty  institutions.     They  thought  that 
the  latter  tended  mainly  to  induce  the  fomier  evil ;  and  they  de- 
sired, in  changing  the  one,  to  reconstruct  the  other  also.     It  is  in 
this  that  they  were  mistaken :    they  over-estimated  the  political 
education  of  the  body  of  the  French  people,  and,  as  it  aficnvards 
proved,  the  politicul  honesty  of  many  of  their  most  trusted  repre- 
sentatives.    The  nation  was  not,  in  July,   1630,  prepared  unani- 
mously  to  desire  a  change  in  their  form  of  government.     They 
lioptd  to  amalgamate  popular  government  with  the  respectability 
of  the  monarchical  name.     How  far  the  efforts  of  Carlists  and 
Philippists  may  now  have  induced  them  to  alter  their  opinion,  re- 
mains to  be  proved.     They  may  have  reaped  the  knowled.re  of 
experience,— applicable  alike  to  political  and  social  arrangem'ents, 
—ihat  anomalous  means  are  not  likely  to  produce  unity  of  efiect' 
The  fact  of  so  great  a  change  as  that  of  the  ruling  dynasty,  wholly 
unforeseen  by  all  but  a  numerically  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
people,  having  been  effected  in  three  days,  might  be  .sufficient 
to  warrant  the  presumption,   that  (he  plans,  so  hastily  adopted, 
would  be  insufficient  to  the  emergency.      The  very  fact  ofita 
being  a  revolution  of  three  days  may  account  for  its  proving  so 
useless  a  revolution. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  obnoxious  decrees,  which  took 
place  on  the  2Gth  of  July,  and  the  general  uprising  of  the  city, 
there  intervened  but  a  few  hours.  Measures  of  resistance  were 
conceived  ;  men  were  culled  to  tiiink  and  to  act  without  preme- 
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dilation, — insecure  of  the  strength  of  feehng  of  those  to  Avhom 
they  had  to  look  for  support,  and  knowing  that  upon  them  rested 
the  onus  of  recommencing  a  state  of  internal  feud  in  France,  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  storms  of  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth 
century; — weary  after  that  terrible  disorganization  which  yet  had 
thrown  off  a  vast  mass  of  political  disease,  she  was  willing  to  en- 
dure much,  rather  than  again  evoke  a  power  which  had  once  been 
BO  tremendous. 

The  moral  character  evinced  by  the  actors  of  those  three  days 
was  agloriousone  ;  and  the  choice  of  the  individual  to  place  upon 
the  vacant  throne  was  the  grand  mistake.  The  haste  in  which 
their  election  was  made  seems  the  only  explanation  of  how  such 
men  as  the  leaders  of  July  could,  for  a  moment,  have  consented 
to  admit  as  their  leader  sucha  man  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

We  believe  almost  all  parties  agree  in  thinking  France  to  be  in 
&  worse  condition  than  during  the  administration  of  Charles  X. ; 
and  why  is  this  ?  Because,  though  the  mass  of  the  people  may 
have  desired  no  revolution  of  institutions,  yet  they  did  desire  a 
change  in  the  character  of  their  ruler ;  as  it  is,  they  have  only 
changed  one  king  for  another,  who  is,  as  far  as  he  dare  show 
himself,  of  the  same  make  and  mould  as  his  predecessor.  May 
he  speedily  follow  on  the  same  road! 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  the  Bourbons  returned  to 
France — France,  weary  of  turmoil,  yearning  for  tranquillity,  and 
prepared  to  welcome  them,  if  not  certainly  with  enthusiasm,  yet 
with  content  and  hope.  In  such  a  complexion  of  things,  how 
little  might  have  sufficed  to  have  awakened  the  gratitude  of  a 
generous  and  enthusiastic  people.  That  little  was  withheld,  in 
conformity  with  that  short-sightedness  which  seems  to  become 
inherent  in  hereditary  rulers. 

The  first  measures  of  a  restored  dynasty,  which  might  well  have 
considered  that  it  held  the  throne  on  sufferance,  were  either 
avowedly  or  in  secret,  to  vitiate  some  of  the  most  popular  clauses 
of  the  newly-obtained  charter.  Then  came  that  insult  to  every 
free  country — the  invasion  of  Spain.  From  this  period,  positive 
dislike  took  the  place  of  indifference  in  the  public  mind  towards 
Louis,  but  which  fell  yet  more  strongly  on  the  intriguer  Villele. 
Accordingly,  it  was  seen  needful  to  change  the  administration  ; 
and  Charles  may  be  said  to  have  begun  his  reign  with  all  the 
chances  of  popularity  in  his  favour.  The  people,  with  renewed 
hope,  sent  to  their  Parliament  popular  members;  and,  showing 
towards  the  king  affection  and  gratitude  for  this  so  small  con- 
cession, ventured  to  believe  him  sincere. 

But,  as  of  old,  it  may  still  be  said,  *  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes.'  The  liberal  ministry  found  itself  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picious eyes,  and  their  measures,  though  rather  those  of  concilia- 
tion and  time-serving,  than  of  effective  remedy,  were  found  to  be 
neutralized  by  the  secret  machinations  of  the  court  and  its  ad- 
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visers.  This  was  in  1829,  and  the  month  of  August  saw  an 
•  extreme  droit'  ministry,  with  Polignac  for  its  head,  preparing  to 
wield  the  sceptre  of  France, 

For  all  who  had  watched  the  progress  of  events,  the  names 
composing  this  cabinet  afforded  ample  foresight  of  the  measures 
to  be  expected.  An  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose,  if 
needed,  of  resisting  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  press  performed 
its  duty  of  warning,  counselling,  and  encouraging.  The  Tory 
ministers,  intimidated  for  a  time,  endeavoured,  without  effect,  to 
veil  the  designs  of  their  government.  All  was  distrust  and  dissa- 
tisfaction on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  on  that  of  the  ministry 
blind  determination,  when,  in  May,  was  convened  the  last  par- 
liament Charles  X.  was  destines!  to  meet.  The  royal  address  was 
peremptory  J  the  reply  of  the  liberal  members  anxious  and  sup- 
plicatory, yet  firm.  The  refractory  Chamber  was  speedily  dis- 
missed, with  a  view  to  corrupt  the  new  elections.  But,  spite  of 
all  the  arts  and  the  influence  which  the  government  could  bring 
to  bear  on  the  returns  of  the  electoral  colleges,  an  immense 
Inajority  for  the  popular  cause  appeared  on  the  list  of  deputies. 
No  sooner  was  the  fact  of  this  majority  decided,  than  were  issued 
the  '  Ordinances ;'  the  first  of  which  pronounces  the  Chamber 
dissolved  before  it  had  yet  assembled  ;  the  second  annulled  the 
existing  electoral  laws,  by  which  the  Chamber  had  been  ap- 
pointed,— decreed  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  representatives 
from43()  to  250,  leaving  to  certain  colleges,  which  had  hitherto 
the  privilege  of  electing,  only  that  of  recommending  candidates, 
and  abolished  the  vote  by  ballot ;  the  third  appointed  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  new  assembly;  the  fourth  abrogated  the 
law  which  guaranteed  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Such  were  the 
famous  Ordinances  of  the  2Gth  of  July.  On  the  evening  of  the 
27th,  an  attack  was  made  by  the  royal  troops  on  various  groups 
which  had  assembled  in  the  streets,  but  which  had  as  yet  mani- 
fested no  intention  of  resorting  to  force.  By  this  attack  the  reso- 
lution of  all  Paris  was  determined.  At  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Ordinances,  Lafayette  was  at  some  leagues  distance 
from  Paris.  On  receiving  the  intelligence,  he  hesitated  not  a 
moment  in  taking  post;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
the  people,  led  by  bands  of  the  Polytechnic  students,  assembled  in 
the  principal  avenues  of  the  city,  at  each  point  met  by  detach- 
ments of  troops.  At  noon  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  with  whom,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  it  remained,  after 
having  been  three  times  taken  and  retaken.  While  this  scene 
was  transacting  without,  a  meeting  of  editors  of  journals,  by 
whom  it  had  been  convened,  and  of  influential  liberal  deputies, 
was  held,  at  which  Lafayette  opposed  the  hesitating  counsels  of 
the  timid,  and  declared  his  resolution,  whatever  might  be  the 
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result,  to  give  the  people  the  whole  weight  of  his  name  and  his 
experience. 

During  the  night  of  the  28th  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  employed  in  active  preparation  for  the  struggle  of  the 
morrow.  The  result  of  the  next  day  was  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  popular  force  over  the  royal  troops,  and  the  virtual  de- 
thronement of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.  At  this 
time  it  would  appear  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  re- 
mained quietly  at  Neuilly,  nor  the  people  who  had  effected  the 
revolution,  had  any  idea  of  his  succeeding  to  the  throne.  There, 
however,  existed  a  party,  with  M.  Lafitte  for  its  leader,  who  had 
long  kept  this  object  in  view.  This  party  planned  its  measures 
quickly  and  well.  The  body  of  the  people  hesitated  between  the 
desire  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Lafayette  and  the  policy 
of  appointing  a  regency  in  the  name  either  ofthe  young  Napoleon 
or  in  that  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  These  regencies  were  both  repeat- 
edly offered  to  Lafayette,  but  this  consistent  republican  steadily 
refused  to  compromise  the  principles  of  his  life.  The  event  was 
the  offer,  first  of  Lieutenant-  Generalship,  and  then  of  the  crown, 
to  the  head  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  old  dynasty. 

After  the  immediate  excitement  of  this  great  effort  had  some- 
what subsided,  the  men  of  the  *  Movement'  party  began  to  look 
for  the  altered  system,  which  alone  could  make  the  revolution 
valuable.  The  most  evident  display  of  the  spirit  of  the  new 
government  was  to  consist  in  its  external  policy.  With  regard 
to  this  policy  two  courses  presented  themselves — the  one  was  to 
cast  aside  the  web  of  the  old  system  of  diplomacy,  with  all  its 
entanglements,  its  hollowness,  and  its  legitimacies,  and  in  its 
stead  to  make  all  the  arrangements  and  relations  of  France  cor- 
respond with  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  1830.  As  respects 
the  moralities  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  it  is  plain  that  equity  could 
not  bind  France  to  alliances  made  for,  but  not  by,  her — alliances, 
the  whole  tendency  of  which  was  opposed  to  her  present  condition 
and  principles.  Were  precedent  to  constitute  a  ground  for  dis- 
regarding them,  there  was  sufficient  example  in  the  manner  in 
which  those  of  Amiens,  of  Presburg,  and  of  Vienna  had  been 
violated  by  the  very  parties  who  now  so  loudly  appealed  to  *  the 
conscience  of  the  king.* 

The  non-intervention  system  had  also  its  honest  adherents, 
and,  in  the  then  state  of  France,  had  much  to  recommend  it  to 
deliberate  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  true,  and  not  a  sham,  non-inter- 
vention principle.  The  word,  in  its  government  acceptation,  has 
hitherto  stood  for  non-intervention  where  any  popular  cause  stood 
in  need  of  it :  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  but  little  remembered 
when  to  forget  it  might  promote  the  ascendancy  of  might  over 
right.  In  adopting  neutrality  for  herself,  France  was  called  upon 
in  consistency,  wherever  she  had  the  power  to  maintain,  and  if 
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needful  to  force,  the  neutrality  of  the  governments  tvhich  opposeil 
themselves  to  her  principles.  In  this,  the  only  just  application  of 
the  principle  of  neutrality,  the  monarchy  of  July  professed  its 
concurrence  ;  yet  have  >ve  but  to  look  to  Italy,  to  Poland,  or 
even  to  Belgium,  to  see  in  each  instance  its  practical  aban- 
donment. 

The  Lafitte  ministry,  with  all  its  virtues  of  moderation,  could 
never  be  brought  to  answer  the  purposes  of  either  Louis-Philippe 
or  of  the  people.  From  the  time  that  Louis-Philippe  felt  himself 
secure  on  the  throne  of  his  family,  his  whole  bearing  has  dis- 
played the  strongest  partiality  towards,  so  called,  legitimate  mea- 
sures ;  but,  as  nothing  short  of  absolute  madness  would  be  implied 
in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  such  principles  in  revolutionized 
France,  he  has  contented  himself  with  heading  the  timid  and 
sophisticating  party  of  the  doctrinaires ;  a  party  which,  however 
respectable  as  to  talent, — at  least  if  talent  can  be  respectable 
without  honesty, — yet,  by  their  timidity,  rest  in  that  sort  of  good 
intentions  with  which  it  has  been  said  hell  is  paved,  and  allow 
their  fears  to  be  a  rational  ground  for  the  hopes  of  regal ists  of 
all  degree.  The  ministr}',  which  may'be  called  the  *  Guizot 
ministry,'  since  M.  Guizot,  l)oth  by  his  literary  reputation  and  his 
political  bigotry,  is  the  most  prominent  character  therein,  took 
office  with  the  declared  intention  of  making  the  organization  of 
1814  combine  with  the  circumstances  of  18o0.  The  lamentable 
absence  of  clear-sightedness,  as  to  the  requirements  and  the 
strength  of  popular  feeling,  which  distingui.shes  this  party  and  its 
leaders,  MM.  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Royer  CoUanl,  were  amply 
evinced  in  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  hereditary  peerage. 
All  thous;ht  that  in  an  hereditary  order  was  involved  the  very 
essence,  the  existence  of  the  government.  *  With  the  hereditary 
principle  (said  one  of  them)  perishes  the  peerage  ;  with  the 
peerage  the  hereditary  royalty;  and  in  the  commonwealth  itself 
the  principle  of  stability,  dignity,  and  duration.* 

Much  of  the  samft  calibre  were  the  prophetic  wailings  of  the 
F.nglish  conservatives  on  the  social  anarchy  and  destrtiction  which 
were  to  follow  our  very  innocent  Reform  Bill.  Both  measurea 
were  successful ;  we  have  but  to  hope  that  their  eflects  may  be 
as  wide-spread,  though  of  a  quite  different  sort,  as  those  which 
interested  alarmists  have  in  both  countries  predicted.  Doctrines 
formed  without  the  consideration  of  circumstances,  and  then 
blindly  opposed  to  them,  are  as  much,  and  no  more,  lilvcly  to 
stand,  than  would  be  the  chain-pier,  if  placed  at  the  Land's  End, 
to  stem  the  vast  sweep  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  things  in  France  is 
again  slowly  tending  towards  a  great  moral  or  physical  revolution. 
That  the  former  may  suffice,  all  friends  of  humanity  must  desire  j 
but,  should  that  force  of  itself  be  insuflicient  to  produce  agree- 
ment between  the  spirit  of  the  government  and  the  spirit  of  the 
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time,  they  will  be  no  true  friends  of  humanity  who  shall  not 
welcome  any  power  which,  by  means  of  some  evil,  may  work  the 
regeneration  of  the  people  who  lead  the  political  education  of 
Europe.  As  needful  is  it  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  nations,  as  by 
individuals,  Aide  toi,  le  del  Vaidera. 


ON  THE  MORALITY  OF  ANDREW  3IARVELLS  FATHER*. 

Mr.  John  Dove,  the  author  of  the  little  book,  the  title  of  which 
is  given  below,  was  engaged  in  an  undertaking,  now  abandoned, 
for  publishing  a  series  of  memoirs  of  '  The  Worthies  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire.'  The  Life  of  Andrew  Marvel!,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  that  series,  is  now  published  in  a  separate  form,  and, 
if  well  received,  will,  we  are  told,  be  succeeded  by  other  lives  '  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Yorkshiremen.'  As  it  seems  to  be 
fairly  and  carefully  compiled,  we  hope  the  requisite  encou- 
ragement will  be  afforded,  and  that  Mr.  Dove  may  become 
the  Plutarch  of  Yorkshire,  and  find  for  its  worthies  many  a  good 
parallel  in  Lancashire.  His  present  work  is,  at  any  rate,  well 
timed.  Andrew  Marvell  is  a  good  name  to  be  in  men's  mouths 
when  candidates  are  before  them  for  a  reformed  parliament. 
There  is  much  matter  in  his  history  which  is  very  pertinent  and 
profitable.  Recommending  our  readers  to  search  for  it  them- 
selves, we  propose  to  devote  a  page  or  two  to  the  account  of  the 
death  of  the  patriot's  father,  a  divine  of  considerable  eminence, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1640,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

♦  "  On  that  shore  of  the  Humber  opposite  Kingston,  lived  a  lady 
whose  virtue  and  good  sense  recommetided  her  to  the  esteem  of  Mr. 
Marvell,  as  his  piety  and  understanding  caused  her  to  take  particular 
notice  of  him.  From  this  mutual  approbation  arose  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  which  was  soon  improved  into  a  strict  friendship.  This 
lady  had  an  only  daughter,  whose  duty,  devotion,  and  exemplary 
behaviour,  had  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her,  and  rendered  her 
the  darling  of  her  mother,  whose  fondness  for  her  arose  to  such  a 
height  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  her  temporary  absence.  Mr.  Mar- 
vell, desiring  to  perpetuate  the  friendship  between  the  families,  requested 
the  lady  to  allow  her  daughter  to  come  over  to  Kingston,  to  stand 
godmother  to  a  child  of  his  ;  to  which,  out  of  her  great  regard  to 
him,  she  consented,  though  depriving  herself  of  her  daughter's  com- 
pany tor  a  longer  space  of  time  than  she  would  have  agreed  to  on  any 
other  consideration.  The  young  lady  went  over  to  Kingston  accord- 
ingly, and  the  ceremony  was  performed.  The  next  day,  when  she 
came  down  to  the  river  side,  in  order  to  return  home,  it  being  extremely 
rough,  so  as  to  render  the  passage  dangerous,  the  watermen  earnestly 
dissuaded  her  from  any  attempt  to  cross  the  river  that  day.  But  she, 
who  had  never  wilfully  given  her  mother  a   moment's  uneasiness,  and 

*  The  Life  of  Andrew  Marvell,  the  celebrated  Patriot.  By  John  Dove.  Simpkin 
»nd  Marshall,  1832. 
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knowing  how  miserable  she  would  be,  insisted  on  goinp;,  notwith- 
standing all  tha„  could  be  urged  by  the  watermen,  or  by  Mr.  Marvell, 
who  earnestly  entreated  her  to  return  to  his  house,  and  wait  for  better 
weather.  Finding  her  resolutely  bent  to  venture  her  life  rather  than 
disappoint  a  fond  parent,  he  told  her,  as  she  had  brought  herself  into 
that  perilous  situation  on  hia  account,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  both 
in  iionour  and  conscience,  to  share  the  danger  with  her ;  and  having, 
with  dinficulty,  persuaded  some  watermen  to  attempt  the  passage,  they 
got  into  the  boat.  Just  as  they  put  off,  Mr.  Mar^ell  threw  his  gold- 
headed  cane  on  shore,  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  attended  at  the 
waler-side,  telling  them,  that  as  he  could  not  suffer  the  young  lady  to 
go  alone,  and  as  he  apprehended  the  consequence  might  be  fatal,  if  he 
perished,  he  desired  them  to  give  that  cane  to  his  son,  and  bid  him 
remember  his  father.  Thus  armed  with  innocence,  ond  his  fair  charge 
with  fliial  duty,  thev  set  forward  to  meet  their  inevitable  fate.  The 
boat  was  upset,  and  they  were  both  losu"  * — pp.  3,  4. 

This  anecdote  is  worth  dissecting,  as  a  full-blown  specimen  of 
the  false  nioralily  which  passes  current  amongst  good  and  re- 
spectable people.  It  is  the  prevailing  morality  of  sermons, 
tracts,  and  catechisms  ;  it  is  the  common-place  morality  of  com- 
mon-place biography ;  and  yet  it  is  most  silly,  false,  and  mis- 
chievous. The  virtuous  and  sensible  lady  on  (he  otiier  side  of 
the  Humber,  and  the  pious  Mr.  Marvell  on  the  Kingston  side  of 
the  Humber,  and  the  dutiful  young  ludy  who  took  him  with  her- 
self to  the  bottom  of  the  Humber,  were,  so  far  as  they  figure  ia 
this  narrative,  something  worse  than  all  fuols  together ;  they 
were  all  vicious  together,  if  there  be  any  rational  standard  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  and  should  have  been  characterized  by  very  different 
terms  from  those  adopted  by  the  biographer.  He  has  tacked  the 
wrong  moral  to  the  tale.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  this — it  ia 
the  way  in  which  most  people  talk — but  they  talk  so  because 
they  have  not  learned  to  think.  Morality  will  be  better  under- 
stood in  a  generation  or  two. 

Now,  first,  as  to  the  •  virtue  and  good  sense'  of  the  lady  who 
stood  so  high  in  Mr.  Marvell's  estimation.  There  is  neither  one 
nor  the  other  in  the  sort  of  fondness  for  her  daughter  which  is 
ascribed  to  her;  it  is  only  a  selfish  and  unreasoning  attachment. 
Parental  affection  is  at  best  but  a  folly,  if  its  manifestations  do  not 
tend  to  expand  the  faculties  and  promote  the  happiness  of  its  ob- 
ject: neither  could  be  advanced  by  the  exaction  of  seclusion 
which  is  here  described.  That  the  lady  could  not  spare  her 
daughter,  showed  only  that  the  lady  loved  herself  very  much 
better  than  she  loved  her  daughter.  The  affection  of  the  daugh- 
ter might  induce  her  to  deny  herself  the  means  of  enjoyment  and 
improvement,  but  it  could  not  be  affection  that  exacted  of  her 
the  self-denial.  True  affection  looks  first  to  the  happiness  of  its 
object,  and  only  thinks,  in  the  second  place,  of  its  own  happiness 
in  the  object ;  and  there  is  something  wrong,  or  imperfect,  if  the 
firstly  and  the  secondly  be  not  coincident.     O  the  tricks  that  are 
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played  by  what  is  called  parental  fondness,  which  decks  itself  in 
sanctity,  and  claims  applause  while  it  only  seeks  gratification  I 
Fondness,  which  will  not  teach  the  self-restraint  and  command, 
without  which  there  is  no  solid  worth  of  character ; — fondness 
which,  instead  of  seconding,  impedes  the  efforts  of  the  professional 
instructor,  in  order  to  attract  regard  to  self,  as  the  dispenser  of 
pleasure ; — fondness,  which  will  place  a  child  in  moral  peril  for 
the  sake  of  wealth  or  high  connexion  ; — fondness,  which  debars 
from  the  society  where  enjoyment  would  be  imparted  and  re- 
ceived,— mind  stimulated,  and  character  developed,  all  because 
itcannot  spare  the  dear  good  creature.  Out  upon  it !  And  then, 
the  dutiful  daughter ;  we  fear  we  cannot  sympathize  with  her 
either.  A  good  commandment  is  the  fifth  commandment,  but 
the  promise  to  it  is  long  life,  and  not  a  watery  grave.  jfshe 
could  not  slay  away  from  her  mother,  and  knew  her  mother 
could  not  do  without  her,  it  was  not  a  wise  affection  that  ran  the 
imminent  and  deadly  risk  of  a  final  separation.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  to  have  inflicted  four-and-twenty  hours'  anxiety. 
Was  there  no  way  round,  by  a  day's  journey,  instead  of  crossing 
the  broad  river?  Commend  us  to  the  old  Scotchwoman,  who, 
when  told  that  there  was  danger  at  Queensferry,  but  that  she 
must  trust  to  Providence,  replied,  '  Na,  na,  I'll  na  trust  to  Provi- 
dence, sae  long  as  there  is  a  brig  at  Stirling.'  It  would  have  been 
a  much  more  sensible,  and,  therefore,  a  certainly  not  less  devout 
mode  of  trusting  to  Providence  for  getting  safely  and  speedily 
across  the  Humber,  to  have  gone  up  the  stream  till  it  was  bridged 
or  fordable,  than  to  have  embarked  on  a  '  blue  peter'  passage. 
Give  us  the  affection  which,  in  returning  to  us,  does  not  '  make 
more  haste  than  good  speed.' 

But  the  llev.  Mr.  Marvell  is  the  most  marvellously  immoral  of 
all ;  we  grieve  to  say  it,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  blinked.  Why  did 
he  seduce  the  devoted  daughter  from  her  fond  mother's  side  ? 
There  we  see  the  initia  malorum,  the  '  direful  spring'  of  all  these 
watery  woes,  the  opening  scene  of  this  '  Yorkshire  Tragedy.'  He 
wanted  her,  forsooth,  '  to  stand  godmother  to  a  child  of  his.' 
Why  could  he  not  stand  godmother  himself.^  Was  there  not 
something  impious,  was  it  not  a  sort  of  parody  on  St.  Matthew, 
for  him  to  wish  a  child  of  his  to  have  such  a  pure  virgin 
mother?  The  godmothership  could  be  but  an  unmeaning 
and  useless  form,  so  long  as  that  stormy  Humber  rolled  between. 
What  could  the  spiritual  relationship  avail — what  could  it  profit 
the  child,  in  its  ignorance,  its  temptations,  and  its  sinfulness,  to 
have  an  unconscious  sponsor  far  away  '  on  that  shore  of  the 
Humber  opposite  Kingston?'  The  Kev.  Mr.  Marvell  should 
have  studied  theology  better.  In  Christian  antiquity  there  were 
no  such  things  as  godmothers  on  either  side  of  the  Humber  or 
of  any  other  river.  The  best  libraries  were  on  the  Kingston 
side,  and  he  had  every  advantage  for  consulting  the  commentators, 
and  ascertaining  that  godmothers  were  not  scriptural.     Besides, 
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his  motives  were  not  pure.  Godmothership,  if  it  were  divine, 
was  not  instituted  to  *  perpetuate  friendship  between  families.' 
The  design  was  akin  to  the  Corinthian  sin  of  intending  to  make 
a  meal  of  the  sacrament.  Mr.  Marvell,  you  were  wrong ;  and 
your  conscience  must  have  had  an  awful  squint  when  one  of  its 
eyes  was  thus  fixed  on  earth  while  the  other  was  turned  up  to 
heaven.  Well,  now  we  come  to  the  water's  edge,  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  meet  with  the  watermen,  the  most  Judicious  and  moral 
persons  we  have  yet  encountered  in  the  story  ;  for  *  it  being  ex- 
tremely rough,  so  as  to  render  the  passage  dangerous,'  they 
•  earnestly  dissuaded  her  from  any  attempt  to  cross  the  river  that 
day.'  There  spoke  her  goo<l  genii.  No  white  knights,  kelpies,  or 
water  kings  they,  but  good  men  and  true.  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  respect  a  waterman  as  long  as  one  lives,  even  though  *  he 
is  not  a  fireman,  and  opens  coach  doors.*  The  worthy  okl  cler- 
gyman did,  in  this  instance,  hear  reason.  He  was  now  in  favour- 
able circumstances  for  the  perception  of  truth — his  child  had 
got  a  godmother.  He  thought  the  mother's  fondness  and  the 
daughter's  duty  might  *  wait  lor  better  weather.'  How  weak  not 
to  take  his  stand  there,  and  defend  the  approach  to  the  Humber 
with  that  same  '  gold-headed  cane '  which  was  soon  to  be  the  sad 
relic  of  his  sad  fate !  ^Vhy  could  not  he  have  been  *  resolutely  bent,* 
as  well  as  she?  An  ortho<lox  <livine,  who  had  earned  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  'facetious  Calvinist,'  might  be  unbending.  We 
are  hard  to  please  ;  for,  having  condemned  his  weakness,  we 
must  now  condemn  his  energy.  *  He  thought  himself  obliged, 
both  in  honour  and  conscience,  to  share  the  danger  with  her.* 
Very  heroic;  but  heroism  has  generally  wanted  brains,  from  the 
days  of  Ajax  downwards.  Honour  and  conscience  I  what  do  the 
words  mean,  as  a  rule  of  conduct  and  a  ground  of  obligation  ? 
The  fantastical  things,  they  would  not  let  the  wrongheaded  young 
lady  go  alone  in  the  boat,  but  they  had  no  scruples  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  watermen ;  no  concern  for  their  precious  lives,  and  their 
destitute  widows  and  orphans.  He  *  persuaded  '  them.  Oh  !  the 
nefarious  casuist !  He  influenced  them  to  become  accessories  to 
what  he  knew  was  wrong,  and  had  shown  the  lady  to  be  wrong, 
but  she  would  go ;  and  so  they,  who  had  no  honour  and  con- 
science obliging  them,  were  to  be  pitilessly  persuaded  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  themselves  and  the  destitution  of  their  families.  We 
should  not  wonder  if  he  actually  bribed  them,  and  thus  sent  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Humber  with  the  weight  of  the  sin  of  avarice 
upon  their  souls.  *  Armed  with  innocence,'  indeed!  What 
could  be  more  nocent  than  all  this  waste  of  life?  And  were 
there  no  duties  (o  society  which  the  divine  could  not,  innocently, 
neglect?  Had  he  no  congregation?  What  was  to  become  of 
his  parishioners  the  next  Sabbath  morning  ?  How  forlorn  must 
the  Church  have  been  I  *  The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are 
not  fed.'   Only  u  year  afler,  the  great  contest  commenced.     How 
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much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have  died  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,  battling  for  the  right :  he  would  then  have 
been  armed  with  patriotism  as  well  as  innocence,  and  with  petro- 
nel  and  pistols  in  addition  to  both.  But,  alas  1  when  his  country 
called,  there  was  nothing  left  of  him  but  his  cane.  Excellent 
cane  !  appropriate  relic  1  The  party  should  have  been  caned 
all  round. 

One  good  sprung  but  of  all  this  evil.  •  The  extreme  grief  in 
which  this  melancholy  event  plunged  the  young  lady's  mother 
may  be  conceived  :  however,  after  her  sorrow  was  somewhat 
abated,  she  sent  for  young  Marvell  (the  patriot  Andrew),  who 
was  then  at  Cambridge,  and  did  what  she  could  towards  supply- 
ing the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  at  her  decease  left  him  all  that 
she  possessed.'  So,  as  far  as  this  goes,  we  may  say,  All's  well 
that  ends  well ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
morality  of  Andrew  Marvell's  father. 


A  PARABLE. 

Two  brethren  were  wayfaring  in  the  desert  when  the  hot  wind 
blew. 

The  angel  of  Death  rode  on  the  blast,  and  smote  them  to  the 
earth. 

•  Why  tremblest  thou,  my  brother  ? '  said  the  spirit  of  Heli,  as 
he  spread  his  radiant  wings  for  flight. 

'  Alas !  1  fear,'  said  Antar,  *  because  I  know  not  whither  I  go  ! 
"Would  I  could  tarry  with  the  body  wherein  I  have  dwelt  so  long. 
But  the  sun  grows  dark,  and  I  can  no  more  feel  the  ground,  I 
must  depart,  but  not,  like  thee,  rejoicing.     Whence  is  thy  joy?' 

'  Because  I  shall  now  see  more  clearly  the  light  that  I  have 
loved,  and  hear  more  perfectly  the  music  which  my  soul  hath 
been  intent  to  hear.* 

*  My  brother,  bring  me  whither  thou  hast  been  wont  to  go,  that 
my  peace  may  be  as  thine.' 

Then  Heli  brought  his  brother  to  the  ruins  of  a  mighty  city, 
which  were  scattered  over  the  plain.  No  living  man  abode  there, 
but  the  echoes  called  one  to  another  among  the  tombs,  saying, 
•  The  sons  of  men,  where  are  they  ?' 

Antar  drooped  his  head  as  he  listened,  but  a  light  shone  forth 
from  the  eyes  of  Heli. 

Then  they  pierced  the  depths  of  a  forest,  where  the  tree  of  a 
thousand  years  was  wont  to  flourish  in  its  verdure  ;  where  the  field- 
flower  had  blossomed,  and  bees  had  murmured  around. 

But  now  the  tree  was  bare  before  the  north  wind.  The  bees 
were  benumbed  within  the  stem,  and  the  flowers  lay  hid  beneath 
the  snow. 

Again  Antar  mourned,  but  Heli  smiled,  as  he  pointed  where 
summer  gales  came  from  afar. 
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Afterwards  Heli  hovered  over  the  deep ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
his  brother  folloM?ed,  he  clave  the  waters,  and  sought  the  lowest 
caves  of  the  sea.  There  no  sunbeam  had  ever  shone,  uor  had 
silence  entered  since  the  world  began. 

The  roaring  of  the  waves  was  more  fearful  to  Antar  than  the 
thunders  of  the  sky.  But  to  Heli  it  was  as  the  music  of  glad  voices ; 
and  he  sang  with  the  chorus  of  the  waters,  saying, 

*  Come,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  God,  how  his  voice  is 
mightier  than  the  waves  of  the  deep.' 

Then  from  darkness  and  thunder  they  ascended  to  light  and 
silence. 

In  the  uttermost  part  of  the  heaven  was  the  eternal  altar, 
whereon  was  kindled  an  unconsuming  fire. 

There  spirits  went  to  and  fro  to  fill  their  golden  urns,  and  shed 
radiance  through  the  universe.  Suns  shone  everlastingly  around, 
and  planets  rolled  swiftly  beneath.     But  there  was  no  sound. 

Antar  saw  none  of  these  things,  for  his  wings  were  spread  before 
his  face.  But  Heli  drew  nigh  to  the  altar,  and  mingled  with  the 
young  spirits  which  thronged  around  ;  for  he  knew  that  they  were 
brethren. 

But  while  he  ministered  with  them,  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
Antar.  After  a  while  he  again  led  the  way,  and  brought  hb 
brother  where  he  might  repose. 

It  was  nigh  unto  tlie  regions  of  darkness,  and  a  deep  shadow 
spread  over  the  firmament. 

*  I  now  know,'  said  Antar,  '  that  thy  joy  is  because  thou  hast 
found  thy  home.     But  how  knowest  tnou  the  way  P* 

*  Because  it  hath  been  my  wont  to  come  often  whither  I  have 
but  now  conducted  thee.' 

*  Nay,  my  brother,  but  who  hath  brought  thee  ?' 

'The  spirit  of  a  man,  Antar,  can  wander  afar,  even  while  the 
earth  is  its  abode.     Thus  was  it  with  me. 

*  I  saw  the  smile  of  God  in  the  light  of  the  calm  sunset,  and 
heard  his  voice  in  the  music  of  the  morning. 

*  Whither  he  called  me  I  went  forth,  and  where  he  pointed  I 
sought  out  his  glories. 

'I  found  them  when  I  mounted  the  sloping  sunbeam,  and  trod 
the  path  of  the  moonlight  over  the  deep.  ' 

*  When  the  lark  flew  up  from  her  dewy  nest,  I  &r6se  with  her  ; 
and  when  night  came  on,  1  wandered  to  and  fro  among  the  stars. 

'  Then  1  knew  that  the  earth  was  not  my  home.  But  neither 
have  I  yet  brought  thee  to  my  true  abode,  because  thou  art  already 
faint  with  wonder  and  fear.  I  can  show  thee  greater  things  than 
these.' 

'  Not  yet,'  murmured  Antar,  trembling  the  more  as  his  brother 
spake.  •  Leave  me ;  and  when  I  am  as  thou,  I  will  follow  thee  to 
thy  home.' 
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On  orthodoxy  be  the  guilt  of  half  the  unbelief  of  an  intelligent 
age.  If  vice  has  disposed  men  to  renounce  a  religion  of  pure 
morals,  not  less  frequently  has  common  sense  revolted  at  a  system 
reputed  to  be  full  of  mysteries  and  contradictions.  Deliberately 
and  confidently  do  we  lay  to  the  charge  of  reputed  orthodoxy 
the  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  unbelief  that  prevails  in 
Christendom.  Instance  upon  instance  continually  attests  tiie 
fact,  that  men  of  intelligent  and  philosophic  minds,  who  have 
seen  Christianity  only  in  its  corruptions,  have  renounced  the 
profession  of  it  simply  because  they  could  not  believe  in  the 
dogmas  of  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  creeds.  That  they  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  religion  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the 
New  Testament  may  be  their  misfortune  in  some  cases,  their 
fault  in  others.  Much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  even  the  alterna- 
tive should  be  presented  to  a  thinking  and  candid  mind  of  be- 
lieving a  trinity  and  incarnation,  or  of  rejecting  revelation  ;  and 
loud,  indeed,  is  the  call  thus  addressed  to  the  believers  of  '  One 
God  the  Father,  and  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  to  disabuse  the 
world  as  to  the  identity  of  things  essentially  distinct,  to  separate 
Christianity  from  its  corruptions,  and  show  the  reasoning  part  of 
mankind  that  the  Gospel  may  be  held  in  its  simplicity  and  its 
power  without  foregoing  the  exercise  of  their  rational  faculties  ; 
and  that  the  dogmas  at  which  their  understandings  revolt,  or  their 
heart  sickens,  may  be  rejected  without  diminution  of  the  prac- 
tical scope  and  efficacy,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  evidences 
of  revealed  religion. 

Yet  it  is  a  favourite  topic  of  objection,  not  to  say  of  railing 
and  abuse,  with  the  self-styled  orthodox,  against  the  professors  of 
Unitarian  Christianity,  to  represent  the  latter  mode  of  faith  as 
the  •  halfway-house  to  infidelity.'  We  repel  the  accusation,  and 
can  substantiate  it  against  the  creed  of  those  who  have  framed  it 
against  ours.  We  know,  by  fact,  that  multitudes  have  been  saved 
from  unbelief  by  timely  acquaintance  with  Unitarian  views  of  the 
Gospel,  when  orthodoxy  was  fast  hurrying  them  into  scepticism  ; 
and  that  multitudes,  for  want  of  knowing  that  the  Gospel  is  sepa- 
rable from  the  mysteries  and  contradictions  of  Augustin  and 
Calvin,  have  rejected  the  gold  with  the  dross,  and  passed  at  once 
from  superstition  to  unbelief.  As  to  the  figure  of  speech,  in 
which  the  accusation  is  couched,  we  might  reply  that  extremes 
meet  in  this  as  in  other  instances ;  and  that,  when  orthodoxy  and 
infidelity  have  joined  hands,  ihe  halfway-house  is  the  remotest 
point  of  the  circle. 

That  orthodoxy  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  unbelief  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  over  the  principal  deistical  books  which  have  ap- 

*  "  The  Human  Origin  of  Christianity."    London  :  John  Brooks,  Oxford  Street. 
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peared.  The  absurd,  the  contradictory,  and  the  horrifying  doc- 
trines of  Christians,  have  been  the  principal  points  of  attack  for 
those  who  have  thought  they  were  assaiUng  Christianity.  The 
principal  points, — though  not  the  only  ones, — for  many  a  minor 
objection  gathers  weight  to  the  mind  that  is  already  biassed, 
which  might  othenvise  have  appeared  trivial, — as  secondary  argu- 
ments find  their  place  when  the  primary  ones  have  almost 
wrought  conviction.  We  do  not  assert,  then,  that  the  arguments 
of  writers  against  revealed  religion  are  all  directly  levelled  at  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  but  that  their  main  force  is  em- 
ployed there ;  that  thence  they  have  generally  found  occasion  for 
their  most  plausible  objections  and  their  most  caustic  sneers. 
Some  have  distinctly  avowed  that  the  contradiction  of  the  trinity 
in  unity,  the  blasphemy  of  the  incarnation,  or  the  libel  against 
God's  goodness  which  the  doctrine  of  eternal  torments  contains, 
was  the  cause  of  their  renouncement  of  revelation.  They  could 
not,  without  disowning  the  reason  Go<l  had  given  them,  or  de- 
grading the  conceptions  which  Nature  disposecl  them  to  entertain 
respecting  God,  admit  the  doctrines  propounded  to  them.  Thus 
far  who  could  blame  them  ?  Those  doctrines  they  reganled  as 
part  and  parcel  of  Christianity ;  and  Christianity  they,  therefore, 
rejccte«l.  And  who  would  not  pity  the  man  that  never  saw 
Christianity  exhibited  in  a  form  to  be  credited  or  loved,  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  believe  the  doctrine  nor  love  the  teacher? 

Many  a  deistical  book  is  there,  which,  however  formidable  its 
attack  may  appear  to  the  pious  Calvinist  or  Trinitarian,  of  what- 
ever grade,  afiects  not  one  article  of  the  Unitarian's  faith.  And 
if  many  of  the  popular  replies  to  such  works  are  weak  in  some 
points,  the  weakness  is  observable  precisely  where  the  defence  of 
orthodoxy,  and  not  of  the  mere  evidences  or  unquestionable  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  is  attempted. 

When  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  insinuates  that  the  Christian 
religion  grants  pardon  on  too  easy  terms,  and  derogates  from  the 
obligation  of  virtue,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  Calvinistic,  but  un- 
scriptural  doctrine,  of  the  efficacy  of  faith  without  works,  is  the 
ground  of  his  objection  ?  If  such  were  the  plain  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  the  objection  would  be  valid  ;  let  the  believer  in  the 
doctrine  parry  the  objection  as  he  can.  Had  none  but  the  Uni- 
tarian form  of  Christianity  been  professed,  the  objection  could 
never  have  been  mooted. 

When  Charles  Blount  attacks  the  doctrine  of  a  mediator, 
saying  that  •  if  God  appointed  the  mediator,  this  shows  that  he 
was  really  reconciled  to  the  world  before,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  need  of  a  mediator,'  is  not  the  argument  built  upon  the 
more  than  questionable  views  of  Christian  mediation  which 
orthodoxy,  and  not  Scripture,  has  put  forth  ?  Define  mediation 
to  imply  the  *  turning  of  God's  wrath  to  grace,'  and  let  those  who 
thus  define  it  answer  Charles  Blount's  objection  as  they  can. 
No.  71.  3  I 
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Understand  the  mediation  to  have  contemplated  the  *  reconciling 
of  man  to  God,'  and  this  doctrine  of  scriptural  Unitarianism 
stands  unimpugned  by  reason  and  inaccessible  to  cavil.  Because 
God  needed  not  to  be  reconciled  to  man.  He  sent  Christ  to  turn 
men  to  Him.  In  the  words  of  Jesus,  *  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.'  The  unbeliever's  objection 
is  inapplicable  to  this  scriptural  doctrine,  however  hard  it  may 
press  upon  the  orthodox  view. 

How  keen  is  the  edge  of  Shaftesbury's  irony  if  we  could  un- 
derstand it  as  only  aiming  at  severing  the  unholy  union  of  Church 
and  State,  when  he  declares  '  his  steady  orthodoxy  and  entire  sub- 
mission to  the  truly  Christian  and  Catholic  doctrines  of  our  Holy 
Church,  as  by  law  established  ;'  and  that  he  faithfully  enibraces 
the  •  holy  mysteries  of  our  religion  in  the  minutest  particulars, 
notwithstanding  their  amazing  depth  ;  and,  when  with  argument 
as  legitimate  as  the  sneer  may  be  malignant,  he  carries  out  this 
genuine  high  Church  principle  to  an  absurd  consistency ! 

Woolston,  when  he  allegorized  the  miracles  of  tne  Gospel 
history,  in  order  to  shake  its  credibility,  boldly  appealed  to  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  for  an  orthodox  precedent,  and 
gravely  avowed  that  *  he  wrote  not  for  the  service  of  infidelity, 
■which  had  no  place  in  his  heart,  but  for  the  honour  of  the  holy 
Jesus,  and  in  defence  of  Christianity.' 

And  was  it  against  Christianity,  or  against  its  corruptions  and 
the  absurd  principles  of  its  professors,  that  the  powerful  pen  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  was  wielded  ?  He  declares  (and  may  not  the 
declaration  be  avowed  with  solemn  earnestness  ?)  that  '  it  is  as 
necessary  to  plead  the  cause  of  God  against  the  divine  as  against 
the  atheist ;  to  assert  His  existence  against  the  latter,  to  defend 
His  attributes  against  the  former,  and  to  justify  His  providence 
against  both/  Again,  he  says,  'Truth  and  falsehood — knowledge 
and  ignorance — revelations  of  the  Creator — inventions  of  the 
creature — dictates  of  reason — sallies  of  enthusiasm,  have  been 
blended  so  long  together  in  systems  of  theology,  that  it  may  be 
thought  dangerous  to  separate  them.'  That  Lord  Bolingbroke 
attempted  seriously  to  separate  them  I  will  by  no  means  assert ; 
but  it  was  against  the  blended  whole,  if  not  at  the  corrupt  admix- 
ture only,  that  his  undiscriminating  objections  were  mainly  levelled. 
What  but  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  could  give  occasion  for  such  an  assertion  as  this, — '  It 
is  no  less  than  blasphemy  to  assert  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  have 
been  divinely  inspired.'  Such  inspiration  as  the  Scriptures  claim 
for  themselves  may  be  reasonably  yielded  ;  and  had  no  more  or 
no  other  kind  been  ever  claimed  on  their  behalf,  we  should  not 
have  heard  of  the  objection  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  or  any  other. 
But  Christians,  thinking  to  honour  the  Scriptures,  have  brought 
them  into  contempt ;  and  their  cause  must  be  pleaded  first  against 
the  divine,  and  then  against  the  doubter.   And  is  it  the  Unitarian, 
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the  scriptural  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,— or 
is  it  the  Trinitarian  gloss  of  vicarious  satisfaction  and  imputed  sin 
and  righteousness,  and  the  death  of  a  God-man,  that  Lord 
Boiingbroke  charges  with  being  '  repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  of 
order,  of  justice,  of  goodness,  and  even  of  theism?'  How  will 
the  Trinitarian  rebut  the  charge  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  reason- 
ing opponent  ?  Thanks  to  the  reasonableness  of  scriptural 
Christianity,  the  charge  fulls  harmless  before  the  Unitarian's  faith. 
And  is  it  the  Christian  divine  of  the  Unitarian,  or  of  the  Trini- 
tarian school,  that  the  same  writer  accuses  of  '  owning  God's 
existence  only  to  censure  his  works  and  the  dispensations  of  hia 
providence  ?^  l^t  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  and  reprolmtion^ 
or  prseterition  in  the  business  of  unconditional  election,  and  re- 
sistless grace  in  this  world  and  irremediable  woe  in  the  worid  to 
come,  be  held  responsible  for  the  reply.  And  of  which  class  of 
doctrines  is  this  a  true,  but  revolting  picture — *  God  sent  his  only 
begotten  Son,  who  had  not  offended  him,  to  be  sacrificed  for  men 
who  had  offended  him,  that  he  might  expiate  their  sins  and 
satisfy  his  own  anger  P'  One  other  argument  from  the  same 
writer  let  the  Trinitarian  get  over  as  he  can  :  it  is  specially  ad- 
dressed to  him  ; — the  only  flaw  in  it  is  the  assumption  that  Trini- 
tarianism  and  Christianity  are  idantical.  Instead  of  confronting 
(as  it  is  intended  to  do)  an  argument  for  the  Gospel,  it  only  shows 
the  incompatibility  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the  great 
design  of  revelation  from  first  to  last.  '  The  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity,' he  says,  *  gives  the  Mahometans  as  much  reason  to  say 
that  the  revelation  which  Mahomet  published  was  necessary  to 
establish  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  OfmoHition  to  th« 
polytheism  which  Christianity  had  introfluced,  as  Christians  have 
to  insist  that  the  revelation  which  Christ  published  a  few  cen- 
turies before  was  necessary  to  establish  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
against  Pagan  polytheism*.' 

Paine's  •  Age  of  Reason,'  the  most  dreaded  perhaps.  If  not  tha 
most  vaunted  production  of  modern  unbelief,  took  occasion,  from 
orthodoxy  alone,  for  all  the  little  argument  it  boasts,  and  most  of 
its  profane  and  indecent  ribaldry.  It  assumes  the  plenary  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  grossest  anthropomorphism  of 
undisguised  Trinitarian  theology  ;  and,  by  burlesquing  the  fnith 
which  many  look  upon  with  sucred  awe, — by  following  out  into 
its  literal  profaneness  what  they  shroud  in  mystery,  and  some- 
times arguing  with  deliberate  reason  on  that  which  is  irrational 
and  contradictory, — he  loads  orthodoxy  with  even  more  than 
merited  opprobrium,  and  thinks  he  has  disproved  the  truth  of 
Revelation.  Again,  I  say,  let  the  Trinitarian  answer  Paine's 
book  if  he  can.  Watson  has  not  answered  it  completely  ;  he 
could  not,  for  his  orthodoxy,  or  rather  that  of  his  church.     The 

*  Tbe  citations  hitherto  aiUuccd  are  taken  from  "  Leiand's  View  of  D«istical 
Writers/'  but  bit  orthodoxy  will  vouch  for  their  correctuets. 

3  I  « 
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Unitarian  need  not  answer  it.  Against  his  faith  it  is  not  directed, 
except  by  unwarrantable  inferences  from  the  unsoundness  of  one 
man's  opinions  to  the  fallacy  of  anotherV  The  Unitarian  may 
read  Paine's  book,  and,  as  far  as  conviction  goes,  become  a  firmer 
Christian,  by  perceiving  the  futility  of  its  arguments.  Danger  there 
is  in  reading  it,  of  another  kind  ; — the  danger  of  becoming  fami- 
liarized to  a  light  and  frivolous,  a  low,  gross,  and  profane  style  of 
discussing  serious  subjects.  His  moral  and  devotional  sensibili- 
ties will  he  in  danger  of  being  corrupted.  There  is  pollution  in 
every  page,  but  there  is  no  valid  argument  anywhere  against  the 
truth  of  Revelation.  The  writer  of  this  may  be  permitted  to 
avow,  that  no  book  he  ever  read  did  more  to  establish  his  firm 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  to  satisfy  him  that  its 
Unitarian  aspect  is  that  in  which  Christianity  must  be  regarded, 
if  it  is  to  contend  effectually  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  evi- 
dence against  the  attacks  of  unbelief.  The  perceived  irrelevance 
of  all  that  is  advanced  to  the  true  question  at  issue,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that,  with  any  other  convictions  than  those  of  an  Uni- 
tarian, his  faith  in  Christianity  could  not  have  remained  scathless, 
made  him  know  the  satisfaction,  as  far  as  opinion  is  concerned,  of 
being  a  Christian  Unitarian. 

Palmer''s  •  Principles  of  Nature,' — a  book  distinguished  gene- 
rally by  candour  and  propriety  of  argument  and  spirit, — exhibits 
the  same  phenomenon  more  distinctly,  from  the  absence  of  the 
profane  and  gross  character  of  the  last  mentioned.  Orthodoxy  is 
powerfully  assailed,  and  Christianity  supposed,  of  course,  by  the 
author,  to  be  the  object  of  successful  attack.  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  the  attack  upon  orthodox  doctrines  is  legitimate,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  victorious;  while  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  evidences  of 
the  Gospel  are  untouched,  its  characteristic  doctrines  unim- 
peached,  its  hopes  unclouded. 

Let  us  only  add  an  attestation  from  the  pen  of  Byron,  as  pre- 
served by  his  biographer,  Moore,  to  the  fact  we  are  maintaining. 
If  Lord  Byron  was  an  unbeliever  in  any  other  sense  than  an  in- 
differentist,  orthodoxy  had  made  him  so.  It  gave  him  an  early 
disgust  for  what  people  in  general  called  religion.  In  a  classified 
list  of  the  books  he  had  read,  dated  1807,  there  is  this  item  : — 
*  Divinity  ;  Blair,  Porteus,  Tillotson,  Hooker, — all  very  tiresome. 
I  abhor  books  of  religion,  though  I  reverence  and  love  my  God, 
without  the  blasphemous  notions  of  sectaries,  or  belief  in  their 
absurd  and  damnable  heresies,  mysteries,  and  Thirty-nine 
Articles.' 

'  The  Human  Origin  of  Christianity'  is  a  production  which, 
according  to  the  author's  distinct  avowal,  dates  its  suggestion 
from  his  disbelief  in  orthodoxy,  or  rather  in  one  of  its  doctrines. 
He  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  Calvinistic  tenet  of  eternal  tor- 
ments, and,  therefore,  could  not  believe  Christianity  to  be  a  divine 
revelation,  so  set  about  showing  how  it  may,  in  his  opinion,  have 
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had  a  simply  human  origin.      His  explanation  is,  we  hope  to 
show,  as  futile,  as  the  assumption  with  which  he  commences,  of 
the  identity  of  orthodox  and  Christian  doctrines,  is  gratuitous  and 
unfortunate.      But  there  is  a  candour  and  calmness  about  the 
entire  performance,  which  claims  for  it  a  calm  and  candid  exa- 
mination.    Its  tone  of  sober  seriousness  convinces  us  that  the 
author  is  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  own  reasonings  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  his  own  hypothesis,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
Ciiristian  religion  ;  otherwise  we  might  have  doubted  whether  they 
could  have  appeared  conclusive  to  a  mind  of  such  reasoning  and 
discernment  as  he  plainly  evinces;  but  the  history   which   he 
gives  of  the  progress  of  his  own   inquiries  sufficiently  explains 
how  the  theory  he  has  adopted  acquired   strength  from  the  me- 
dium through  which  he  viewed  it,  and  how  his  arguments  have 
weighed  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  to  a  mind  biassed  in  their 
favour.     His  objections  against  orthodox  doctrines  supplied  the 
weight  which    his  arguments  against  the   historic   evidences  of 
Christianity  wanted.     He  assumes  that  the  notion  of  eternal  tor- 
ments is  *  the  grand  doctrine  which   Christianity  holds  out  to 
bind  the  conduct  of  man'  (Pref.  p.  xiii).    He  argues  as  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  believer  in  a  just,  and  good,  and  wise  God,  against 
this  doctrine ;  and,   so  far,  argues  well  and  powerfully,      //this 
doctrine  be  really  essential  to  the  Gospel,  every  argument  he  has 
adduced  against   it  is  a  presumption  agaiubt  Christianity.     He 
has   taken    it  as  an   essential   doctrine,  and   his  just  objections 
against  t7,  have  weighed   with  him  against  the  Gospel.     Ortho- 
doxy has    countenanced   him   in  this  error,  and  let  orthodoxy 
share  the   responsibility  for  the  natural  consequences.     It  pre- 
vented the  direct  evidences  of  Christianity  from  exercising  their 
legitimate    force   on   his  mind.     It  authorized  him   to  demand 
stronger  proofs  than  he  would   have  required  to  convince  him  of 
the  truth  of  Unitarianism  as  a  revelation.     It  induced   him,   if  it 
did  not  warrant  him,  to  doubt   the  cogency  of  historic  proofs, 
which  he  would  have  allowed  to  be  valid  for  the  support  of  any 
doctrine  not  monstrous  in  itself  or  derogatory  to  God.     Let  him 
give  the  history  of  his  own  mind  on  the  subject. 

•  This  doctrine  (  of  eternal  torincMits)  infuses  no  principle  that  can 
exalt,  expand,  and  purify  the  mind.  It  addresses  only  the  ba.ser  parts 
of  our  nature,  serving  rather  to  hold  men  back  from  crime  by  brute 
terror,  than  to  render  them  freely,  nobly  virtuous.  I  feel  assured  that 
thousands  reject  Christianity  without  further  examination,  from  abhor- 
rence of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  perdition  alone.  It  was  this  feeling 
which  first  determined  me  to  exuminc  closely  the  grounds  of  that 
authority, — to  wit,  the  New  Testament,  on  which  the  assent  of  all 
men  to  such  a  doctrine  is  demanded.  Its  inhumanity  shocked,  before 
observation  had  convinced  me  that,  as  a  sanction  to  deter  from  crime, 
it  was  powerless.'   (Pref.  p.  xiii.) 

He  then  briefly  reviews  the  arguments  '  by  which  divines  have 
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attempted  to  justify  this  cruel  and  inefficacious  doctrine.'  In  re- 
ference to  the  argument  that  *  the  torments  of  eternity  are  a  par- 
tial evil  from  tvhich  springs  universal  good,'  he  justly  says,— 

*  Two  thin^  are  necessary  to  be  proved — 1.  That  the  evil  thus 
ordained  is  the  best  means,  i.  e.  the  means  involving'  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  evil,  available  for  the  attainment  of  that  p^ood  end  which  is 
assumed  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  the  Deity,  viz.,  the  virtue  and  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures.  2.  That  the  amount  of  evil  is  counterba- 
lanced and  exceeded  by  the  consequent  good.' 

On  the  first  question,  he  asks, — 

*  Could  not  the  Deity  have  workec^  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  his 
creatures  by  other  than  means  so  horrible?  And  if  this  were  in  his 
power,  is  it  possible  even  to  conceive  any  defence  of  his  nuikiiipf 
choice  of  eternal  torture  to  a  certain  number  of  the  human  race,  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament?  * 

For  New  Testament,  read  Calvin's  Institutes ;  and  where  is 
the  reply  that  does  not  impugn  either  God's  power  or  his  good- 
ness ?  The  writer  then  asks, — *  Why  Providence  does  not 
punish  vice  and  reward  virtue  here  on  earth,  rather  than  ado[)t  a 
system  of  moral  government,  bringing  with  it  such  a  weight  of 
intolerable  misery  to  millions  of  beings,  such  as  is  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  an  eternity  of  future  punishment?*  Were  this  the 
alternative,  his  question  might  require  consideration  and  reply. 
Let  the  orthodox  reply  on  behalf  of  their  creed,  but  let  Christia- 
nity be  held  irresponsible  for  an  alternative  which  its  pages  do 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  its  professors,  involve.  On  the 
question  whether  good  preponderates  over  evil  in  the  Gospel  {i.  e. 
the  orthodox)  view  of  the  divine  government,  he  has  the  foUoW" 
ing  simple  and  powerful  appeal : — 

*  Divines  argue  that  the  joy  and  gladness  spread  abroad  over  all 
nature,— the  happiness  enjoyed  by  every  living  thing,  proclaim  aloud 
that  general  good,  which  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Great  Author  of 
all,  is  preponderant  over  the  evil  in  creation.  The  truth  of  this  picture, 
■when  confined  to  the  present  state  of  existence,  may  be  indisputal)le. 
The  enjoyments  on  earth  may  greatly  exceed  the  sufferings  ;  but  what 
a  scene  of  horror  have  we  to  contemplate  in  the  tortures  wliich  millions 
will  have  to  sutler  through  the  countless  ages  of  eternity!  These  are 
part  of  the  scheme  of  divine  government,  and  must  be  considered  in 
judging  of  the  benevolence  of  the  whole  scheme.  Will  any  benevolent 
man,  who  dares  to  contemplate  the  miseries  of  hell,  deny  that,  better 
had  the  portion  which  may  be  destined  to  ultimate  happiness,  never 
existed,  that  the  torments  of  the  damned  might  be  spared, — better  liad 
creation  never  been,  or  that  annihilation  should  be  the  end  of  the  whole 
race,  than  that  the  guilty  few'  (ought  he  not  to  have  said  the  mariTj?) 
*  should  sink  under  the  last  doom  ofeverlasling  torture' — (Pref.  p.  xvii.) 

After  arguing  the  subject  somewhat  more  at  largej  the  author 
goes  on : — 

*  These  considerations,  which  seemed  so  strongly  to  license  doubt  in 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  impelled  me  forcibly  to  a 
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closer  examination  of  the  historical  relations,  on  which  th«  credit  of 
those  individuals  who  originally  reported  it  to  be  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  is  stated  to  rest.'  — (p.  xx.) 

Other  doctrines  of  reputed  orthodoxy,  besides  that  of  eternal 
torments,  have  confessedly  supplied  the  author  with  presumptions 
against  the  Gospel.  In  his  *  Statement  of  the  Question'  he  gives 
(p.  2)  a  definition  of  what  he  takes  to  be  Christianity. 

•  Among  all  the  facts  recorded  in  these  narratives  (the  New  Testa- 
ment  Scriptures),  which  are  those  that  at  present  peculiarly  bear  th« 
name  of  the  Christian  religion?  belief  in  which  is  denominated  faith? 
constitutes  the  believer  a  Christian  ?  They  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity;  the  incarnation  of  Jesus;  his  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind  by  death  on  the  cross ;  his  resurrection  firom  the  dead,  and 
ascension  into  Heaven.  These  are  the  facts  to  which  our  faith  is 
peculiarly  demanded,  unfeigned  faith  in  which  is  the  highest  virtue,  as 
disbelief  of  them  is  the  greatest  crime  our  nature  is  capable  of;  a  faith, 
finally,  which  is  essential  to  every  one's  eternal  salvation.' 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  loose  and  confused  than  this 
statement,  which,  being  designed  as  a  definition  of  the  thing 
under  discussion,  oudit  to  have  been  clear  beyond  possible 
misapprehension.  What  can  be  meant  by  saying  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  one  of  the  yac^t  recorded  in  the 
narratives  ?  And  how  strangely  has  the  author  forgotten  him- 
self, and  the  history  of  his  own  unbelief,  in  omitting  from 
this  statement  of  essential  Christian  doctrines  that  of  eternal 
torments,  which  he  before  described  as  *  the  grand  doctrine  which 
Christianity  holds  out  to  bind  the  conduct  of  man  ? '  Self-con- 
sistency and  precision  we  are  entitled  to  demand  from  every  one 
who  pretends  to  discuss  any  subject  philosophically  :  but  this  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  one  of  many  instances  in  which  the  book 
before  us  is  deficient  in  both.  We  have  commended  the  general 
candour  of  the  writer,  but  must  not  the  less  charge  him  with 
vagueness  and  contrariety  of  statement.  His  integrity  impresses 
us  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  we  are  sure  he  was  seriously  convinced 
by  his  own  bad  reasonings.  Let  this  admission  be  made  once  for 
all.  But  into  his  confused  and  self-contradictory  statement  of 
the  question,  how  thoroughly  does  orthodoxy  enter !  The  Trinity, 
the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the!>e 
for  salvation  1  On  the  virtue  of  believing,  and  the  sin  of  unbe- 
lief, as  taught  by  the  orthodox  in  general,  the  querulous  introduo 
Hon  to  his  book  is  also  founded  ;  and  if  we  could  suppose  it  any- 
thing more  than  a  rhetorical  aryumentum  ad  miHericordiam,  we 
should,  from  our  hearts,  pity  the  man  who  had  produced  this 
book  at  the  dictate  of  conscious  sincerity,  and  yet  laboured  under 
the  impression  that,  *  to  believe  in  the  human  origin  of  Christi- 
anity may  be  a  sin  which  will  bring  after  it  an  appalling  visitation 
of  evil  through  the  everlasting  ages  of  eternity.'  Ihe  author 
might  have  found  Christians  who  would  not  deem  it  a  Christian 
duty  thus  to  anathematize  the  sincere  rejector  of  the  Gospel. 
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Another  orthodox  perversion  of  Scripture  has  supplied  a  point 
of  attack.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  •  the  glory  of  God,'  as 
shown  in  his  works,  and  capable  of  being  promoted  by  his  crea- 
tures ;  and  when  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to  explain  their  own 
meaning,  the  glory  of  God  appears  to  consist  in,  or  even  to  be 
identical  with,  the  order,  harmony,  and  happiness  of  his  works. 
But  the  Trinitarian  interpretation  has  given  occasion  for  our 
author  to  lay  this  charge  against  Christianity  : — 

*  Religion,  at  present,  encumbers  morality,  narrows,  confines,  re- 
presses, or  misdirects  its  energies.  To  diffiise  a  belief  in  certain  mys- 
terious dogmas,  to  exalt  the  glory  of  a  single  being,  is  now  enjoined, 
as  the  noblest,  and  the  ultimate  aim  and  duty  of  man,  to  which  all 
things  else  are  infinitely  subordinate.  Let  us  look  forward,  with  fervent 
hope  to  the  day,  when  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  human  millions,  and  not 
the  glory  of  one  being,  however  excellent,  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be 
the  end  which  it  is  man's  highest  and  most  holy  duty  to  promote  ;  when, 
instead  of  indulging  visions  of  future  bliss  in  another  world,  men  will 
direct  their  endeavours  to  realize  to  the  whole  species  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  in  this.' — (Pref.  p.  xii.) 

There  is  a  form  of  Christianity  (and  pity  it  is  if  the  author  did 
not  know  it)  which  makes  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  human 
millions  the  criterion  of  God's  glory,  both  in  the  present  world, 
and  still  more  in  the  world  to  come. 

On  the  sixty-fifth  page  of  the  essay  his  argument  expressly  ap- 
peals to  the  absurdity  and  difficulty  of  belief  involved  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  deity,  and,  as  usual,  Christianity  suflers  for  its  corrup- 
tions. He  is  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  characteristics  and  the 
effects  of  Christ's  preaching,  without  admitting  his  divine  autho- 
rity, and  ascribes  to  our  Saviour  a  power  of  eloquence  far  beyond 
what  the  Gospel  records  authorize  us  in  supposing,  or,  at  least  of 
a  very  din*erent  character  ;  and,  as  if  sensible  of  the  inconclusive- 
ness  of  his  argument  for  the  human  origin  of  the  Gospel,  he 
pushes  the  orthodox  alternative  : — 

*  Besides,  when,  in  order  to  account  for  the  diffusion  of  his  faith 
during  his  lifetime,  and  the  general  belief  in  his  miraculous  powers,  the 
alternative  lies  between  the  supposition  that  he  was  God  Almighty,  or 
the  Son  of  God,  of  course  understanding  eternal  generation  and  same- 
ness of  substance  ;  or,  (and)  that  he  was  merely  one  of  those  extraordi- 
narily-gifted individuals  who,  says  Southey,  '*  are  ever  ready  to  appear 
when  any  great  moral  revolution  is  to  be  accomplished  ;''  and  tliat,  among 
other  high  qualities,  he  possessed  the  power  of  commanding  eloquence  ; 
is  it  not  more  consonant  to  human  experience  and  reason  to  have 
recourse  to  this  latter  supposition,  which  will  perfectly  account  for  the 
moral  phenomena  we  have  to  explain?' 

Truly  does  our  author  aver,  in  concluding  his  preface,  that  if 
not  '  in  every  step,  both  of  premises  and  conclusions,'  yet  in  the 
most  important  premises  from  which  he  has  deduced  his  conclu- 
sions, he  has  '  been  led,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  of  grave  divines, 
or  by  persons  of  eminent  genius  and  ojthodoxy.'     But  for  orthor 
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doxy  his  book  would  not  have  appeared.     Orthodoxy  supplies  its 
data  from  which  he  concludes  the  superior  credibility,  the  greater 
reasonableness,  humanity,  piety  of  natural  religion  without  added 
revelation.   What  other  result  can  they  anticipate  for  their  labours 
who  perseveringly  represent  Christianity  as  a  system  of  repugnant 
and  mysterious  doctrines,  and  recommend  blind  enthusiastic  ere* 
dulity  (under  the  misnomer  of  faith)  to  intelligent  inquirers  into 
religious  opinions;  one  of  whose  most  doughty,  if  not  most  gifted, 
champions  of  the  present  day — speaking  of  one  of  former  days, 
whom  mature  reneclion  had  made  almost,  if  not  altogether  an 
Unitarian,  observes,  *  His  error  was  a  passion  for  refining  upon 
the  testimonies  of  revelation,  endeavouring  to  simplify  the  tnex« 
plicable,   and   to   unite   the   irreconcUecible.' — (See  *  Hamilton's 
Animadversions  on   Hutton's  Unitarian  Christianity  Vindicate<),' 
p.  21).     He  is  speaking  of  Watts's  alleged  renunciation  of  ortho- 
doxy.    What  a  confession  for  any  Christian  to  make, — that  there 
are  things  not  only  inexplicable,  but  irreconcilcnble,  in  what  he 
believes  to  be  a  revelation  !     When  did  unbelief  allege  more  than 
a  Christian  here  is  willing  to  allow,  that  revealed  things  are  left 
inexplicable,  and  irreconcileable  things  arc  to  be  believed  !     Only 
let  it  be   understood,  that  this  is  true  of  the  Trinitarian  system, 
and  not  of  Christianity  in  the  broad  sense ;  and  then  pure  scrip- 
tural truth  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  admission,  instead  of 
its  contributing,  so  much  as  it  has  done,  to  (he  spread  of  unbelief. 
In  laying,  as  we  have  done,  to  the  charge  of  orthodoxy,  as  it 
calls  itself,  most  of  the  unbelief  of  an  intelligent  age,  we  would 
not  be  understood  to  make  excuses  for  unbelievers  at  large.    There 
are  those  who  disbelieve  through  indolence,  through  corrupt  moral 
principle,  for  fashion's  sake,  or  in  affectation  of  superior  sagacity 
or  wit.     We  have  spoken  only  of  the  intelligent  and  reasoning 
unbeliever,  whose  arguments  have  been  directed  mainly  against 
orthodox  views,  or  weighted  by  his  rational  objections  to  such  views. 
Of  the  writers  from  whom  we  have  quoted,  more,  perhops,  may  be 
suspected  to  have  merely  taken  occasion,  by  the  absurdities  of 
human  creeds,  to  wound  the  credit  of  the  Scriptures,  than  can  be 
thought  to  have  seriously  mistaken  the  corruptions  of  the  Gospel 
for  the  Gospel  itself.     Orthodoxy  is  equally  the  ally  of  unbelief 
in  both  cases,  and  the  eflect  is  the  same  on  the  minds  of  readers : 
but  the  case  of  the  writer  differs  materially.     We  do  not  willingly 
intimate  a  doubt  whether  the  author  before  us  has  seriously  and 
honestly  considered  Christianity  as  identical  with  Calvinislic  Tri- 
nituriunism,  as  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  lived  where  Unita- 
rians were  imknown,  and  had  read  the  Scriptures  without  losing 
his  original  impression  of  their  Trinitarian  contents  ;  but  his  own 
book  forces  the  suggestion,  that  he  might  have  known  better,  that 
he  did   know  of  the  existence  of  Unitarianism  in  the  Christian 
church,   and  that  he  has,  notwithstanding,  chosen  the  orthodox 
exposition  for  the  sake  of  his  argument.     Why  should  he  grate- 
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fully  have  accepted  the  hand  of  persons  of  *  eminent  orthodoxy,^ 
in  preference  to  that  of  heterodox  expounders,  who  would  have 
disarmed  him  of  his  first  prejudices,  and  half  his  subsequent  argu- 
ments, against  revelation  P  When,  in  his  *  Statement  of  the  Ques- 
tion,' above  cited,  he  speaks  of  the  facts  which  *  at  present  pecu- 
liarly bear  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion,'  are  we  to  infer  his 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  addition  of  the  Trinitarian  mystery 
to  the  simple  truth  ?  As  he  cites  (p.  xxxvi.)  Horsley's  tracts  against 
Priestley,  in  a  passage  expressly  devoted  to  the  controversy  upon 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  l/jrd's  divinity  by  the  disciples,  he 
must  know  that  there  are  two  views  of  the  matter,  and  he  might, 
and  ought  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Priestley's  writings  as 
well  as  those  of  the  '  grave  divine.'  When  quoting  the  character 
of  Jesus,  as  given  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  he  observes  that  •  due  allow- 
ance must  of  course  be  made  for  the  exaggerated  medium  through 
which  a  pious  Trinitarian  contemplates  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion' (p.  Ixii.)  ;  one  might  almost  suppose  his  words  to  imply  that 
the  Unitarian  medium  is  the  correct  one  for  a  Christian  to  adopt. 
Yet  he  has  in  his  definition,  and  throughout,  taken  the  orthodox 
exposition  as  the  naked  Christian  truth,  without  reserve,  or  ac- 
commodation of  his  argument  to  the  very  difierent  view  which  he 
knew  to  be  held  by  many  Christians.  Is  this  candid  ? — Is  it  just  ? 
— Is  it  not  more  worthy  of  the  man  who  covets  victory,  than  of 
one  whose  single  aim  is  truth  ? 

We  must,  however,  proceed  to  a  more  particular  exposition  of 
the  author's  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  point 
out  such  objections  as  seem  to  lie  against  it,  without  further  refer- 
ence to  the  above  topics  of  complaint.  His  discussion  of  the 
historic  question  is  easily  separable  from  all  those  considerations, 
though  they  appear  not  to  have  been  without  their  weight  in  deciding 
his  own  estimate  of  evidence.  Putting  away  the  prejudice  which 
involuntarily  weighs  against  the  Gospel,  if  considered  as  a  system 
of  mystery  and  contradiction,  we  may  find  the  balance,  perhaps, 
to  be,  in  fact,  on  the  opposite  side. 

His  hypothesis  of  the  human  origin  of  Christianity  is,  in  his  own 
words,  as  follows  : — (see  Introduction,  p.  xxi.) 

*  In  estimating  the  character  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
there  is  one  fallacy  which  runs  through  the  whole  argument  of  all 
divines  ;  with  them  the  question  consists  but  of  the  following  alterna- 
tive : — either,  say  they,  the  Gospel  writers  were  honest  men,  or  they 
were  impostors  ;  they  either  delivered  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  or  the  tale  they  put  forth  to  the  world  was  an 
entire  fabrication.  They  have  been  blind  to  the  fact,  that  in  human 
nature,  especially  when  it  is  strongly  influenced  by  religion,  there  may 
be  a  mixture  of  true  belief  and  delusion,  and  of  honesty  and  imposture 
in  the  same  individuals. 

'  In  their  eagerness  to  make  out  a  case,  Christian  advocates  would 
not  see  that  Jesus,  in  character,  conduct,  and  doctrines,  instead  of 
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itandin^  !n  violent  opposition  to  Jewish  prejudices,  maintained  a  per« 
feet  accordance  with  the  religious  feelinf^  of  the  nation ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  he  was  from  the  first  a  favourite  with  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish 
)>enple ;  the  priesthood  alone  which  he  attacked  being  his  cueinieii } 
that  in  this  prior  reverence  and  religious  excitement  which  his  doc- 
trines and  personal  qualities  produced,  there  was  a  sufficient  foundation 
for  a  general  belief,  not  only  in  his  divine  mission,  but  also  for  the 
actual  occurrence  of  certain  extraordinary  cures  which  appeared  to  the 
people  in  the  light  of  miracles ;  that,  accordingly  this  power  was  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  him  by  others,  and  by  himself,  and  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  subsequent  exaggeration  and  subsequent  fabrication  of 
miraculous  events  are  nothing  but  what  experience  has  shown  might 
he  expected  on  the  ])art  of  sincere,  devout,  and  even  virtuous  be- 
lievers ;  that,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  Christian  miracles  are  resolv 
able  into  real  delusion,  exaggeration,  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  first 
disciples  of  Jesus. 

*  That  this  hypothesis  furnishes  the  true  solution  of  the  origpn  of  tht 
Ootpeis,  the  following  pagea  are  devoted  to  show.' 

He  then  cites  Dr.  Whately's  Logic,  as  stating  the  onut  pro- 
bandi  which  rests  on  the  unbeliever  : — 

*  The  religion  exists — that  is,  the  phenomenon  ;  those  who  will  not 
allow  it  to  have  come  from  God,  are  bound  to  solve  the  phenomenon 
on  some  other  hypo;hesis  less  open  to  objections ;  they  are  not,  indeed, 
called  on  to  prove  that  it  actually  did  arise  in  this  or  that  way,  but  to 
suggest  (consistently  with  acknowledged  facts)  some  probable  way  in 
which  it  may  have  arisen,  reconcileable  with  all  the  circumstaoctt  of 
the  case.' 

That  the  way  suggested  in  the  above  abstract  of  the  anthoi^s 
theory  is  imnrobable,  and  irreconcileable  with  some  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  i  now  endeavour  to  show.  But  first,  I  must 
observe  that  his  assertion  is  incorrect,  ns  to  the  fallacy  stated  to 
run  through  the  argument  of  all  divinen.  It  is  not  true,  that  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  have  made  the  question  to  con- 
sist  only  of  one  alternative,  that  of  honesty  or  imposture :  a  second 
alternative  is  invariably  considered — viz.  that  of  competent  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  or  liability  to  delusion  on  the  part  of  the 
writers.  1  might  refer  to  Paley,  Clarke,  Simpson,  Belsham  (only 
that  the  latter  two  were  not  orthodox,  nor  the  first  two  of  eminent 
orthodoxy)  and  other  writers  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  in 
proof.  Ihit  the  author  himself  confronts  his  own  assertion  by 
extracts  from  Dr.  Chalmers's  Evidences,  given  on  his  lOth  and 
lllh  pages: — '  We  shall  borrow,'  he  says,  •  Dr.  Chalmers's  state- 
ment of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  sincerity  of  the  writer's  be- 
lief in  all  and  every  part  of  his  narrative,  and  the  impossibility  of 
his  hehuj  deceived?  The  italics  are  his  own  !  \V  hat  can  the 
bold  and  sweeping  assertion  in  the  preface,  that  divines  have  all 
forgotten  the  second  alternative,  mean  ?  Dr.  Chalmers  under- 
takes to  prove,  first,  sincerity,  and  then  competent  judgment.  I 
do  not  wish  to  charge  otir  author  with  wilful  misrepresentation  ; 
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ignorance  his  quotations  frona  Dr.  Ciialmers  forbid  me  to  allege 
against  him  :  I  suspect  he  has  not  expressed  his  own  meaning,  if 
I  have  gathered  his  meaning  in  other  places  rightly.  After 
quoting  Dr.  Chalmers's  argument,  he  says, — 

*  The  above  extracts  present  us  with  two  questions,  which  must  be 
examined  before  we  can  decide  on  the  purity  of  intention,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  knowledge  evinced  by  the  Evangelical  historians;  (I)  Is 
the  nature  of  the  events  which  the  Christian  martyrs  related  compatible 
with  any  mixture  of  delusion  on  their  part?  (2)  Is  the  sincerity  and 
devotion  displayed  by  those  martyrs  compatible  with  any  mixture  of 
fraud  ? ' 

And  under  these  two  questions  the  whole  argument  of  his  book 
is  thenceforth  ranged.  The  peculiarity  of  his  theory  seems  to  be, 
that  he  attributes  mixed  knowledge  and  delusion,  mixed  sincerity 
and  fraud  to  the  actors  in  the  Gospel  history  ;  and  this  alternative 
of  a  mixed  character  of  good  and  evil,  truth  and  delusion,  virtue 
and  imposture,  constitutes  the  omission  which  (to  reconcile  him 
with  himself)  I  presume  he  meant  to  attribute  to  Christian  advo- 
cates, when  he  charged  them  with  having  made  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  be,  the  honeaty  or  imposture  of  the  Gospel  writers.  Our 
author  ought  to  have  been,  m  this  place  as  well  as  others,  more 
clear  and  exact  in  his  way  of  expressing  himself;  as  it  is  not  cre- 
ditable to  be  indebted  to  an  opponent  for  vindicating  his  accuracy 
of  knowledge  or  regard  to  truth,  by  explaining  away  expressions 
irreconcileable  with  both.  To  what,  tiien,  does  this  omission  on  the 
partof  Christian  evidence  writers  amount  .'^  They  have  discussed 
the  sincerity  of  the  Gospel  historians,  and  they  have  discussed 
their  competency  of  knowledge.  They  have  not  (or  not  generally) 
discussed  the  possibility  of  a  mixture  of  fraud  with  the  one,  and 
delusion  with  the  other.  Why  should  they.'*  They  have  endea- 
voured to  show  competency  of  knowledge  and  sincerity  of 
testimony,  in  reference  to  the  thinys  required  to  be  proved. 
"Whether  they  have  succeeded  or  not  is  another  question.  But 
more  than  this  they  needed  not  to  attempt.  If  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  were  competent  to  judge,  and  not  disposed  to  de- 
ceive, as  to  those  facts  which  constitute  the  essential  parts  of  the 
Gospel  history,  it  matters  not  whether  they  were  deluded  on  other 
subjects,  or  dishonest  (if  this  mixture  of  character  were  credible) 
on  others.  The  supposition  of  a  mixture  of  knowledge  with  delusion, 
and  of  sincerity  with  fraud,  is,  by  this  author,  made  in  respect  to 
their  testimony  as  regards  the  essential  facts  of  the  Gospel  history, 
or  else  it  is  not ;  if  it  is,  the  question  has  been  discussed  (whether 
satisfactorily  or  not,  is  another  affair)  by  every  systematic  writer 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  when  he  has  endeavoured  to 
disprove  fraud  or  deception  in  toto  ;  if  it  is  not  meant  to  apply  to 
this  part  of  the  testimony,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  discus- 
sion. The  former  is  the  real  case.  The  alleged  miracles  of  the 
Gospel  history  are  the  specific  facts  in  respect  to  which  Christian 
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advocates  have  always  endeavoured  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
the  witnesses  being  deceived,  or  desiring,  or  venturing  to  deceive ; 
and  they  are  the  specific  facts  in  regard  to  which  the  writer  before 
us  now  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  portion  of  delusion  and  of 
fraud  which  he  alleges  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  their  characters, 
evinced  itself.  On  this  precise  question,  then,  the  writers  on  both 
sides  have  long  ago  joined  issue.  The  present  writer  is  at  liberty 
to  tread  the  ground  again  ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  ths^ 
he  has  put  the  question  in  a  new  light ;  he  has  only  confused  it. 
By  attributing  a  mixture  of  character  and  motive  to  the  Gospel 
historians,  he  has,  in  general  terms,  endeavoured  to  leave  an  im- 
pression that  everything  miraculous  may  have  originated  in  delu- 
sion or  fraud,  and  that  the  competency  and  nonesty  of  the 
witnesses  can  be  trusted  only  in  matters  of  little  or  no  import- 
ance. 

Firstly,  then,  as  to  the  mixture  of  delusion  with  knowledge  of 
fact  in  the  authors  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  events.  We 
have  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  *  Unsettled  and  excitable  state 
of  the  .Tews,'  the  *  Slate  of  religion  and  morality,'  and  the  *  State 
of  the  people  and  circumstances  of  the  times,^  which  are  said  to 
have  *  prepared  the  way  for  a  reformation.'  The  representation 
given  in  these  chapters  is  substantially  correct,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  historic  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  our  Lord's 
ministry  arose.  How  far  those  circumstances  might  have  for- 
warded or  impeded  the  recognition  of  our  Saviour's  claims,  if 
they  had  had  only  a  human  oritjin,  how  far  the  nature  of  his 
claims  was  such  as  to  recommend  them  to  the  peculiar  national 
excitement,  without  the  accompaniment  of  miraculous  proofs,  we 
shall  inquire  presently.  The  author  himself  does  not  seem  quite 
in  one  mind  on  the  subject,  as,  on  p.  xv.,  he  warns  us  not  to  *  re- 
ceive any  false  impression'  from  the  terms  *  New  Religion,*  •  New 
Sect,*  as  applied  to  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  telling  us 

*  that  this  was  not  the  relation  in  which  Jesus  stood  to  the  people 
he  addressed  himself  to,  at  the  outset  of  his  ministry  ;'  white,  on 
the  nineteenth  page,  he  says,  *  Men  were  expecting  a  change  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  were  prepared  for  %t ;  they  looked  intently 
for  a  leader,  whose  coming  was  foretold  by  their  ancient  prophets, 
who  was  himself  inspired,  and  commissioned  to  reveal  the  things 
of  God.'  So  the  expectation  of  change  was  in  favour  of  the 
views  of  an  enthusiastic  and  good  young  zealot;  while,  however, 
he  carefully  abstained  from  professing  himself  the   leader  of  a 

•  new  sect,'  lest  his  cause  should  be  prejudiced  1  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  reconcile  the  author  with  himself  here. 

The  next  section  is  entitled  '  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,— 
their  devotional  enthusiasm — censors  of  the  people,  and  annun- 
ciators of  the  coming  of  the  expected  heavenly  kingdom — effect 
on  the  Jews.'  As  far  as  John  is  concerned,  with  whose  ministry 
the  question  of  miracles  has  uo  connexion,  I  would  only  demur  to 
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the  propriety  of  styling  the  doctrine  of  repentance  which  he 
preached,  '  a  popular  doctrine.'  His  character,  in  connexion 
with  expectations  founded  on  ancient  prophecy,  *  gained  him 
reverence,'  and  *  he  preached  his  doctrine  powerfully :'  perhaps 
it  is  unnecessary  further  to  make  out  a  popular  doctrine  to  ac- 
count for  the  attention  which  he  did  gain  when  he  denounced  the 
wickedness  of  all  classes,  and  exhorted  all  to  repentance. 

Nor  shall  I  examine  his  account  of  Christ's  temjttation,  further 
than  to  suggest,  that  if  the  scene  itself  he  accounted  for  (as  some 
Christians  think  it  ought  to  be)  by  the  natural  operations  of  the 
mind  in  such  circumstances, — the  circumstances  imply  a  previous 
conviction  on  the  mind  of  Jesus  of  his  divine  mission,  and  this 
conviction  our  author  does  not  account  for, — while  the  substance 
of  the  visionary  or  mental  scene  exhibits  a  conflict  between  na- 
tional prejudices  and  the  convictions  of  duty  derived  from  his 
supposed  divine  mission,  which  would  have  been  quite  unnatural 
if  his  notion  of  Messiahship  had  fallen  in  with  that  which  was  cur- 
rent among  his  countrymen.  The  writer  cites  largely  from  the 
histories  of  Wesley  and  Walsh,  the  latter  of  whom  he  intimates 
that  he  supposes  to  have  resembled  Jesus  in  temperament  in 
many  respects.  Southey's  *  Life  of  Wesley'  is  his  key  to  the 
whole  history  of  New  Testament  enthusiasm  and  pious  fraud,  and 
he  would  fain  apply  it  to  that  of  miracles  ;  but  of  this  more  here* 
after. 

The  author  goes  on  to  state  in  the  main  correctly,— 

'  That  no  p^reat  length  of  time  elapsed  afler  Jesus  left  the  wilder- 
ness, before  his  name  was  pretty  widely  spread  throuohout  (he  coun- 
try; he  had  not,  however,  yet  selected  any  personal  followers,  and,  up 
to  this  time,  there  is  no  word  of  any  miracle  having  been  performed  by 
him :  indeed,  the  public  reverence  can  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 
******  Have  we  not  sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
sanctity  of  his  life,  his  fervidly  religious  tone  of  mind,  and  his  preach- 
ing an  already  popular  doc^nwe  (?j,  in  a  lofty  and  eloquent  strain  of 
sincere  feeling,  are  enough  of  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  miracles, 
to  account  for  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  generally  held,  and  for 
the  influence  which  enabled  him  to  make  choice  of  personal  followers  : 
accordingly,  St.  Matthew,  in  his  narrative  of  this  selection,  does  not 
give  a  hint  of  any  previous  display  of  supernatural  power.* — (p.  Ixxxi.) 

It  is  true  that  no  miracle  had  been  hitherto  performed  by  him, 
but  miraculous  influence  is  asserted  by  Matthew,  by  Mark,  and 
by  Luke,  to  have  been  openly  displayed  immediately  after  our 
Lord's  baptism,  pointing  him  out  as  the  '  beloved  son  of  God,' 
and  causing  John  the  Baptist  to  understand  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  and  to  announce  him  as  such  to  his  own  disciples,  (see 
John  i.  34.)  That  our  Saviour  evinced  supernatural  knowledge 
to  Nathaniel  (John  i.  48.),  or  to  any  other  disciple,  on  calling 
him,  may  seem  to  the  author  unimportant,  as  not  having  tended 
to  fix  public  attention  on  him  ;  but  the  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  come  to  prepare  the  way 
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for  one  mightier  than  himself,  and  afterwards,  (when  Jesus  had 
been  individually  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,)  his  declaration  that  the  expected  prophet  was  come  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  must  be  regarded  as  one  great  cause  of  the  *  ve- 
neration in  which  the  latter  was  held.'  Our  author  has  here  then 
made  an  important  omission.  He  should  have  explained  how 
John  the  Baptist  was  induced  to  give  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  Jesus.  John  either  was  divinely  instructed  to  announce 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  or  pretended  to  be  so.  'J'he  writer  denies 
the  supernatural  instruction,  but  has  8[)oken  of  John  the  Baptist 
in  such  terms  that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  suspect  him  of 
collusion  and  deceit. 

Another  circumstance  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  ex- 
plaining  the  early  popularity  of  our  Lord''s  claims,  and  the  first 
flocking  of  disciples  to  him  ;  and  that  is,  the  nature  of  the  expec- 
tations which  the  Jews  entertained  of  the  Messiah's  kiD|;dom. 
The  writer  truly  represents  these  as  having  been  gross  and  worldly, 
instancing  the  disposition  of  the  multitude  to  make  Jesus  their 
king,  the  request  of  Zebedee's  sons  to  sit  with  him  on  his  throne, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  disciples  at  the  very  last,  that  he  would  re- 
store the  kingdom  to  Israel.  With  such  views  it  is  admitted,  then, 
that  the  expectants  of  a  Messiah  looked  to  Jesus  for  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  their  hopes.  Whence  they  had  derived  such  views,  we 
need  not  inquire,  or  we  might  find  the  solution  in  the  principles  of 
their  human  nature,  retracing,  with  self-partiality,  their  nation^s 
history,  and  applying  their  partial  view  of  the  past  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  dimly  announced  future.  In  fact,  however,  they  fol* 
lowed  Jesus — it  was  even  the  case  with  his  apostles — with  gross 
and  worldly  views.  They  expected  him  to  assume  the  kingly 
crown,  to  head  their  armies,  and  enable  them  to  throw  off  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  then  restore  Jerusalem  to  more  splendour  and 
power  than  it  had  known  even  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Now,  the  question  is,  whether  these  views  were  favourable  to 
our  Lord's  pretensions  or  not, — whether  he  fell  in  with  them,  or 
ran  counter  to  them.  That  they  excited  at  first  a  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  for  what  was  deemed  his  cause,  there  is  no  doubt 
That  many  volunteered  to  follow  him,  who  soon  found  their  mis- 
take, and  went  away,  we  have  the  distinct  testimony  of  the  Gos- 
pels. A  popularity  arising  out  of  mistaken  notions  on  the  part 
of  the  adherents,  which  have  never  been  countenanced  by  the 
leader,  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  cause.  It  needed  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  joined  with  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  to 
escape  the  dangers  into  which  such  adherents  would  have  plunged 
our  lx)rd.  It  was  confessedly  a  difficult  j)art  which  he  had  to  act, 
when  the  declaration  of  himself  as  the  Messiah  excited  in  their 
ignorant  and  deluded  minds  no  other  ideas  than  those  of  con« 
quest,  power,  riches,  and  sensual  indulgence ;  and  when  the  work 
of  his  mission  consisted  in  proving,  on  the  one  hand,  his  title  to 
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the  Messiahship,  and,  on  the  other,  in  rescuing  that  title  from  the 
gross  misapprehensions  connected  with  it.  And  how  did  he  act 
in  these  difficult  circumstances  ?  The  Scriptures  tell  us  he  per- 
formed repeated  and  varied  miracles,  Avhich  elicited  from  the 
people  the  obvious  remark — 'Is  not  this  the  Christ  P'  and  in- 
duced them  to  express  their  belief  that  he  was  so  by  hanging 
upon  his  footsteps  wherever  he  went,  and  listening  attentively  to 
his  preaching ;  while  they  also  inform  us  that  he  dealt  most 
plainly  with  these  falsely  expecting  followers,  warning  them  even 
in  repulsive  and  revolting  terms  that  they  must  '  leave  all  they 
had,'  must  *  hate '  their  nearest  relatives,  must  '  take  up  their 
cross,'  and  'despise  life,'  if  they  would  be  his  disciples.  And 
then  -we  read  that  the  zeal  of  the  worldly  proselytes  cooled. 
With  his  twelve  apostles,  impressed  as  they  were,  like  their  coun- 
trymen, with  the  same  unworthy  notions,  our  Saviour  was  per- 
fectly explicit,  though  (strange  as  we  may  think  it)  without  en- 
tirely dispossessing  them  of  their  prejudices.  That  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  Christ  is  plain  from  Peter's  confession  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  rest,  and  our  Lord's  commendation  of  it.  Often 
did  he  tell  them  that  *  Christ  should  suffer ;'  and  if  they  did  not 
or  would  not  appreciate  or  believe  what  he  said,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  plainness  on  his  part,  but  through  the  unconquerable 
power  of  prejudice  in  them.  He  did  not,  indeed,  generally  avow 
himself  in  public  to  be  the  Christ, — he  did  to  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria,— he  did  to  several  j)ersons,  whom  he  cured, — he  did  to 
Pilate  when  he  was  arraigned  ;  but,  generally,  he  refrained  from 
publicly  claiming  the  title;  and  when  Peter  had  made  his  memo- 
rable confession,  Jesus  charged  his  disciples  not  to  tell  any  man 
that  he  was  the  Christ.  We  need  not  seek  far  to  understand  the 
prudence  of  this  reserve.  Without  it,  he  might  needlessly  have 
precipitated  his  own  fate ;  for  the  avowal  of  his  Messiahship 
would  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Roman  government  as  it  was 
understood  by  the  people,  and  the  accusation  would  have  been 
earlier  laid  against  him,  that  '  whoever  maketh  himself  a  king 
speaketh  against  Ceesar.'  That  this  prudent  reserve  as  to  the 
use  of  an  official  title  not  understood  was  no  sign  of  cowardice, 
the  closing  events  of  our  Lord's  life  sufficiently  prove  :  that  he 
was  guilty  of  no  dissimulation  in  it  is  evident  from  hence,  that 
throughout  his  public  ministry  he  was  always  understood  by  the 
people  in  general  to  lay  claim  to  the  office.  *  Is  not  this  the 
Christ.^'  *  Do  the  rulers  know,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  very 
Christ  ?  '  On  the  supposition  that  he  claimed  to  be  so  regarded, 
the  Jewish  rulers  had  framed  their  persecuting  edict,  *  That  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue.'  (John  ix.  22.)  The  only  thing  required  by  sincerity 
on  our  Lord's  part  was  to  disclaim  by  actions  and  by  words  the 
temporal  power  and  greatness  which  were  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.     1  have  alluded  to  his  mode  of  speaking 
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on  the  subject  to  the  multitude  and  to  his  disciples  ;  as  to  actions, 
his  whole  life  was  a  contradiction  to  those  views,  which  his 
followers  still  strove  to  persuade  themselves  that  he  would 
yet  fulfil. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  '  Human  Origin  of  Christianity,'  as 
deduced  from  this  part  of  our  Lord's  history.  The  facts,  I  do  say, 
are  grossly  perverted,  some  gratuitous  assumptions  are  made,  and, 
after  all,  the  conclusion  is  not  necessarily  deduced  from  the  as 
sumed  premises.  (See  the  Chapter  entitled  *  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  &c.,'  p.  34).  Jesus,  according  to  the  author,  •  was 
imbued  with  \\\e  popular  belief  o(  ihe  approach  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,*  yet  the  author  does  not  imagine  that,  '  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  public  preaching,  he  had  the  conviction  that  he  himself 
was  the  expected  Messiah.'  He  then  alleges,  what  is  quite  true, 
that  Jesus  did  not  •  openly  avow  himself  to  be  the  Messiah 
wherever  he  went ; '  and  in  the  same  connexion,  as  if  a  matter  of 
necessary  coincidence,  he  alleges  what  is  quite  false,  that  Jesus 
did  not  '  urgently  and  distinctly  discountenance  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  of  this  world.'  He  puts  the 
subject  interrogatively,  and  answers,  '  the  actual  mode  adopted 
by  Jesus  in  his  teaching  was  quite  the  reverse  of  this.'  He  pro- 
ceeds to  quote  several  orthodox  passages  from  grave  divines, 
tending  to  mystify,  as  much  as  possible,  our  Lord's  purpose  in 
allowing,  rather  than  asserting,  his  claim  to  the  Messiahship,  or 
Godhead,  which  he  takes  to  be  identical  (p.  37),  and  supposes 
would  have  excited  prejudice  if  broadly  declared.  He  declares, 
as  a  true  Trinitarian,  that  the  people  at  large  did  not  consider 
him  as  the  Messiah,  because,  when  they  saw  the  cure  of  the 
palsy,  '  they  glorified  God  who  had  given  such  power  unto  men.' 
Had  they  thought  him  the  Messiah  and  Go<l,  there  would  have 
been  no  room  for  their  wonder.'  Perhaps  the  wonder  or  admira- 
tion arose  from  their  supposing  him  the  Messiah,  while  quite 
ignorant,  1  grant,  of  his  deity.  And  the  declaration  of  Peter, 
when  our  Lord  questioned  his  disciples  as  to  the  prevailing  opi- 
nions respecting  his  claims,  that  some  took  him  to  be  John  the 
Baptist,  some  Elijah,  and  so  forth,  does  not  prove,  as  our  author 
thinks  (p.  37),  that  the  people  in  general  had  no  idea  of  his 
claiming  the  Messiahship :  their  first  and  general  impression  was, 
that  he  was  the  Messiah ;  they  doubted  it,  and  adopted  the  other 
various  theories,  only  when  he  failed  of  fulfilling  their  expecta- 
tions respecting  that  exalted  character. 

Let  the  reader  judge,  then,  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  follow- 
ing declarations.  '  It  appears,  then,  that  whatever  prejudices 
might  have  been  excited  by  the  broad  declaration  of  his  being  the 
Messiah  and  God  (I  must  blot  out  the  orthodox  gloss  ;  it  is 
foreign  to  the  question),  Jesus  did  not  lay  himself  open  to  theml' 
(p.  37.)  •  Neither  did  Jesus  contradict  this  favourite  article 
of  popular  belief  (the  earthly  dominion  of  the  Messiah)  !  (p.  48.) 
No.  71.  3K 
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'  Jesus,  as  we  have  seen,  thought  fit  to  suffer  this  delusion  to 
continue.  He  therefore  offered  no  disappointment  to  the  che- 
rished hopes  of  the  Jewish  people,  and,  consequently,  created  no 
obstruction  to  the  increase  of  his  proselytes.  Neither,  after  his 
death,  were  those  hopes  extinguished  ;  the  expectation  of  the  ap- 
proaching reign  of  Christ  and  his  saints  on  earth,  continued 
for  many  ages  to  encourage  and  animate  his  disciples!'  (p. 44.) 
The  only  colour  of  an  excuse  for  assertions  so  contrary  to  the 
declarations  of  the  New  Testament  history  is  found  in  an  *  ortho- 
dox"*  authority,  quoted,  p.  39,  from  Dr.  Pye  Smith, — •  These 
erroneous  opinions  Jesus  did  not  think  fit  to  correct,  till  after  his 
resurrection  and  ascension !  '  But  if  our  author  had  trusted 
more  to  his  own  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  than  to  the  comments 
of  *  grave  divines,'  he  might  have  found  good  reason  to  acquit 
Jesus  of  duplicity,  and  to  attribute  the  erroneous  notions  of  his 
disciples  and  the  people,  not  to  his  want  of  sincerity,  but  to  their 
pertinacity  of  prejudice. 

But,  to  say  no  more  on  its  consistency  with  fact,  how  does  this 
part  of  our  author's  theory  agree  with  itself?  Jesus,  it  is  alleged, 
had  not  in  the  first  instance  the  conviction  that  he  was  the 
Messiah;  when  he  had  (how  he  gained  it  is  not  said),  he  did  not 
avow  it,  nor  did  the  people  in  general  understand  that  he  claimed 
the  character  ;  but  still  he  took  particular  pains  not  to  correct  the 
notion  of  a  worldly  kingdom,  lest  he  should  prejudice  his  own 
claims.  He  would  not  correct  the  prevailing  notions  respecting 
an  office  which  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  filling,  yet  he  did  not 
gratify,  in  fact,  the  prejudices  which  he  would  not  confront  in 
word  ;  and  all  the  time  he  carefully  avoided  claiming  the  office 
respecting  which  he  was  so  desirous  to  conciliate  popular 
opinion ;  nor  was  he,  in  fact,  generally  regarded  as  claim- 
ing it ;  nor  had  he  at  first,  perhaps  not  at  any  time,  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  the  person  in  question  !  How  such  a 
proceeding  was  to  gain  him  popularity,  I  confess  I  cannot  under- 
stand. How  to  apply  the  philosophy  of  human  actions  and  mo- 
tives to  such  a  sketch  of  his  supposed  pretensions,  I  cannot 
imagine.  The  writer  has  at  least  disproved  his  own  point,  which 
was,  that  our  Lord's  *  mode  of  bringing  forward  his  pretensions  did 
not  obstruct  his  attaching  to  himself  personal  foUovvers,  nor 
gaining  disciples  among  the  nation  at  large.'  (p.  37.j  He  is 
proved  in  one  place  to  have  brought  forward  no  pretensions  at  all ; 
but  still,  in  our  author's  general  argument,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and  the  attempt  is  made  to 
show  that  he  conciliated  instead  of  opposing  the  prevailing  views. 
What !  did  he,  then,  really  attempt  an  earthly  sovereignty  ?  Did 
he  put  on  a  crown  when  the  people  would  have  made  him  king  ? 
Did  he  head  a  revolt  against  the  Roman  government  in  Judea  ? 
Did  he  promise,  if  he  could  not  fulfil,  the  restoration  of  the  king- 
dom to  Israel  ?     He  must  have  done  all  this,  to  conciliate  the 
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prejudices  of  the  nation.  He  must  have  done  this,  as  Theudas 
attempted  a  little  while  previously,  in  order  to  establish  his  Messiah- 
ship  on  a  human  basis.  But,  instead  of  attempting  this,  it  is  insi- 
nuated that  he  only  allowed  and  encouraged  tne  delusive  expec- 
tation that  he  should  some  time  do  it ;  and  thus  was  his  religion 
made  popular.  Was  there,  then,  no  limit  to  delusive  expecta- 
tion ?  Did  the  heart  never  grow  sick  with  hope  deferrea  ?  If 
these  delusive  hopes  of  a  temporal  Messiah's  reign  were  really  tht 
motive  that  led  men  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  what  kept  them  in 
the  profession  of  it  when  those  hopes  were  exploded  ?  The 
delusion  was  dissipated  some  time  or  other,  sooner  or  later,  and 
at  that  point  of  time,  whenever  it  was,  a  rational  account  of  their 
grounds  of  belief  needs  to  l>c  given.  The  unbeliever  only  post- 
pones the  difficulty,  or  rather  increases  by  postponing  it.  Those 
who  found  themselves  to  have  been  deluded  by  a  false  promise, 
would  require  strong  evidence  to  make  them  continue  the  dis- 
ciples of  a  man  who  had  entrapped  them  with  a  cheat  at  first. 
Miracles  would  be  indispensiihle,  then,  if  their  necessity  had  been 
superseded  at  first  by  pious  fraud. 

On  our  Lonl's  reserve  as  to  the  designed  offer  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  1  need  not  say  much.  He  was  re- 
Berve<l ;  and  it  was  prudent  to  be  so,  if  he  wished  to  gain  one 
moment's  audience  before  Jews.  But  he  declared  more  than  his 
prejudiced  disciples  chose  to  understand,  in  his  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  in  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Sychem ;  in  the  curing  of  the  Syrophoe- 
nician's  daughter ;  in  the  declaration  that  he  had  other  sneep  not 
of  the  Jewish  fold;  and  similar  incidents.  Our  author's  argu- 
ment on  this  subject  shall  answer  itself  He  labours  (p.  41,  geq.) 
to  show  with  what  scrupulosity  our  Lord  abstained,  during  his 
personal  ministry,  from  all  mention  of  the  obnoxious  design  to 
extend  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Jews. 
But  at  p.  47,  after  giving  his  own  version  of  Peter's  first  attempt, 
as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  to  propagate  his  master's  religion  among 
Gentiles,  he  remarks,  '  The  prejudices,  then,  of  the  Christian 
Jews  were  not  outrayeously  inveterate ;  they  were  satisfied  by 
Peter's  word.  Now,  the  question  is,  would  reter  have  scrupled 
to  invent  a  vision  for  the  furtherance  of  what  he  believed  a 
righteous  end  ?'  To  defer  the  discussion  of  Peter's  honesty,  our 
author  seems  here  to  have  been  doing  and  undoing.  He  is  cor- 
rect when  he  describes  our  Lord  as  maintaining  a  prudent  re- 
serve upon  this  obnoxious  feature  of  his  Gospel ;  he  cannot  be 
correct,  still,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  needing  no  reserve.  If 
Peter  needed  no  miraculous  voucher  when  he  announced  it,  why 
might  not  Jesus  have  announced  it  too?  But  the  necessity  for 
miracles  is  to  be  disproved  at  all  events ;  so,  to  save  miracles, 
Jesus  shocks  no  Jewish  prejudices  ;  and  still,  to  save  miracles, 
the  prejudices  miraculously  vanish  when  Peter's  preaching  would 
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offend  them !  Is  not  the  scriptural  account  more  consistent, 
when  it  informs  us  that  the  prejudices  were  strong, — that  our 
Saviour  did  not  needlessly  outrage  them  when  there  was  no  ob- 
ject to  be  gained  by  doing  so, — that  the  apostles  themselves 
needed  supernatural  direction  to  lead  them  beyond  their  own 
narrow  views, — that  miracles  were  necessary  to  vindicate  them 
to  the  Jewish  Christians, — and  that,  even  then,  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness  was  not  altogether  satisfied  ? 

The  chapter  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  preached  to 
heathens,  presents  little  of  importance.  It  is  designed  to  show 
that  divines  have  been  mistaken  in  arguing  that  the  nature  of  the 
doctrines  *  acted  as  obstructions'  to  their  diffusion  among  heathens. 
The  only  doctrines  that  can  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  have 
had  this  tendency  are  left  unnoticed  or  misstated,  perhaps  through 
the  fault  of  his  orthodox  authorities.  Paul  says  '  Christ  crucified' 
was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  but  this  obstruction  is  not  alluded 
to.  Our  author  quotes  Bishop  Watson  as  arguing  that  '  a  future 
life,  as  promulged  in  the  Gospel,'  provoked  the  contempt  of  the 
philosophers.  Did  not  their  objections  rather  start  up  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ?  Our  author, 
singularly  enough,  undertakes  to  show  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  •  the  damnation  of  hell'  (p.  51)  was  no  objection  in  the  minds 
of  the  heathen.  They  could  not  be  of  his  mind,  then,  nor  of 
the  same  mind  with  '  the  thousands '  who,  he  told  us  at  starting, 
*  reject  Christianity,  without  further  examination,  from  abhor- 
rence of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  perdition  alone.'  (Pref.  xiii.) 
He  might  have  spared  himself  this  inconsistency,  and  avoided 
the  absurd  comparison  which  he  draws  (pp.  56,  57)  between  the 
supposed  apostolic  style  of  preaching  and  that  which  Wesley  re- 
commended to  his  preachers,  of  '  throwing  men  into  strong  terror 
and  fear,  and  striving  to  make  them  inconsolable.'  Is  it  not 
ludicrous,  if  we  think  it  no  worse,  to  give,  '  as  a  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  preaching  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  made  Felix 
tremble,'  the  following  from  '  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,' — 'Mine 
and  your  desert  is  hell ;  and  it  is  mere  mercy, — free,  undeserved 
mercy,  that  we  are  not  now  in  unquenchable  fire  ?'  '  Art  thou 
thoroughly  convinced  that  thou  deservest  eternal  damnation,'  &c. 

{To  be  continued.) 


SCRIPTURE  CRITICISM. 

Matt.  xii.  31. — Some  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  advocates  of 
the  eternity  of  future  punishments  on  this  remarkable  expression 
of  our  Saviour,  •  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
forgiven  unto  men,  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.'     Some  have  thought  that  this 
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denunciation  is  to  be  understood  in  conformity  with  the  well- 
known  rule  of  the  Hebrew  comparatives,  '  All  blasphemy  shall  be 
forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men  sooner  than  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  S[)irit ;'  but  perhaps  the  more  probable  meaning  may 
be,  that  no  kind  of  blasphemy,  more  than  any  other  sin,  can  be 
forgiven  until  it  be  repented  of  and  forsaken,  and  that  in  this 
instance  repentance  is  particularly  unhkely,  and  difficult  to  be 
brought  about.  This  interpretation  is,  I  think,  deducible  from 
the  idea  which  we  reasonably  form  of  the  Divine  mercy  and- 
justice  combined,  as  applied  to  the  case  in  question.  God  is 
said  to  be  infinitely  merciful,  but  he  is  also  holy,  and  cannot 
look  upon  sin  ;  and  none  of  his  creatures,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue iu  any  sin,  can  be  fully  admitted  to  his  favour  and  accept- 
ance. In  respect  of  any  sin  in  which  they  knowingly,  avowedly, 
and  habitually  allow  themselves,  they  must  always  continue  to  be 
the  objects  of  his  just  and  righteous  displeasure. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  these  dilTerent  moral  attributes,  or  rather 
different  forms  of  expression,  which  we  use  in  speaking  of  God 
as  the  creator  and  moral  governor  of  the  world,  are  only  so  many 
modifications  of  his  goodness ;  and  hence,  when  we  say  that  he 
cannot  look  upon  sin,  that  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  &c., 
what  is  meant  is,  that  such  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole,  and  that  the  disposition  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, and  which  it  implies,  are  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
happiness  of  the  agent.  It  is  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
impossible,  and  would  imply  a  contradiction,  conformably  to  the 
laws  which  are  established  for  the  government  of  the  universe, 
that  sinners,  while  they  continue  sinners^  should  be  admitted  to  a 
state  of  heavenly  bliss.  To  them,  indeed,  consisting,  as  it  pro- 
bably will  do,  in  the  exercise  of  pure,  benevolent,  devout,  and 
holy  aflTections,  which  they  have  not  cultivated,  and  which  they 
are  not  prepared  to  indulge — the  mere  external  circumstances  in 
which  the  blessed  will  be  placed,  however  fitted  to  promote  im- 
mediate enjoyment,  would  not  alone  constitute  a  state  of  bliss. 

Now  to  aj)ply  this  view  of  sin,  and  the  forgiveness  of  it  upon 
repentance,  to  the  present  case  ; — is  there  not  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  offence  in  question  was  one  which  was  not  likely 
to  be  repented  of,  either  in  this  world,  or  age,  or  in  the  age  to 
come  ;  that  is,  under  the  influence  either  of  the  Jewish  or  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  as  far  as 
could  be  perceived,  was  likely,  according  to  the  natural  course  of 
things,  to  supply  motives  adequate  to  so  great  a  moral  change  as 
the  production  of  this  species  of  penitence  required.  The  sin 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  appears,  from  the  connexion,  to  have 
consisted  in  a  disregard  of  the  signal  manifestations  of  the  mighty 
power  of  God  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  not  only  so,  but  in  a 
blasphemous  ascription  of  these  benevolent  works  to  evil  spirits 
or  demons.     Now  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  influences  remained, 
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belonging  either  to  the  present  age  or  the  age  to  come,  to  work 
upon  such  miods  as  these ;  for  they  had  already  shut  up  their 
understandings  and  their  hearts  against  the  strongest  evidences, 
and  the  most  signal  and  the  clearest  marks  of  the  divine  mercy  ; 
how,  then,  could  it  be  expected  that  smaller  mercies,  and  the 
more  ordinary  dispensations  of  his  goodness,  should  produce  any 
impression  where  the  strongest  had  failed  ?  Nothing  but  a  moral 
miracle  could  be  conceived  to  reach  such  men,  or  to  work  such 
a  change  upon  their  hearts  as  to  make  them  fit  subjects  for  ad- 
mittance into  that  state  of  favour  and  happiness  which  is  included 
in  the  expression  *  forgiveness  upon  repentance.'  And  this  sort 
of  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  Divine  Providence,  if  we 
may  judge  from  Scripture  history,  seems  to  have  been  at  least 
much  more  rare  than  those  which  related  to  the  phenomena  of 
external  nature.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  such  confirmed  and 
hardened  depravity  as  was  indicated  in  the  scoffers  to  whom  our 
Lord's  words  more  particularly  apply,  it  seems  as  if  there  was  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  cure  either  in  the  present  age  or  the  age 
to  come  ;  that  is,  not  from  the  moral  influence  either  of  the 
Jewish  or  of  the  Christian  system,  but  only  from  the  severer 
discipline  of  some  future  and  hitherto  unrevealed  state  of  things. 

W.  T. 
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Address  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Medical  Session  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  October  1,  1832.  By  John  Elliotson,  M.D., 
Cantab.,  &c. 

Dr.  Elliotson's  address  is  a  manifesto  on  the  principles,  the  present 
condition,  and  the  prospects  of  the  London  University,  especially  as  to 
its  medical  department.  He  pleads  urgently  for  the  prompt  establish- 
ment of  an  hospital.  We  are  glad  to  meet  with  the  following  state- 
mertt: — 

'  The  University  is  now  prospering.  Great  advantages  have  resulted 
from  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  of  Management  within  the 
Council,  and  of  a  Senatiis  Academicus.  All  labour  assiduously — all 
are  animated  with  the  liveliest  desire  to  promote  the  institution.  One 
good  feeling  pervades  us  all,  and  each  is  willing  to  postpone  his  own 
immediate  advantage  to  the  general  good,  knowing  that  this  is,  after 
all,  the  siirest  as  well  as  the  most  honourable  path  to  our  individual 
success.' — p.  16. 


Original  Sin,  an  irrational  and  nnscriptvral  Fiction,  dishonouring  God 
and  demoralizing  Man.  An  Essay  ;  by  William  Hamilton  Drum- 
mond,  D.D.     Hunter,  1832. 

This  Essay  consists  of  nine  sections.     In  the  first  the  most  approved 
orthodox  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  are  cited,  and  in 
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iheir  leading  principleti  disproved.  The  second  contains  an  acute 
critical  examination  of  the  texts  most  relied  upon  by  the  advocates  of 
that  tenet.  Sections  three,  four,  and  five,  relate  to  the  primeval  state 
of  man,  and  his  transgression,  and  the  allegorical  record  in  Genesis. 
In  the  sixth,  the  argument  from  the  silence  of  Scripture  is  put  in  • 
forcible  manner  ;  and  in  the  three  remaining  sections,  human  nature  is 
vindicated  from  the  calumnies  of  the  corruptionists,  the  true  nature  of 
regeneration  and  conversion  pointed  out,  and  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  shown  to  dishonour  God  and  demoralize  man. 

The  vivacious,  earnest,  and  uncompromising  spirit  which  pervades 
Dr.  Drummond's  other  polemical  writings  characterizes  this  production 
also.  We  know  not  what  he  means  by  calling  the  doctrine  which  he 
impugns  '  the  radicatisni  of  theology  :'  we  should  rather  have  termed 
it  the  despotism  of  theology,  especially  if  the  next  sentence  be  expla- 
natory,— namely,  that  *it  levels  all  distinctions  between  virtue  and 
vice.'  They  are  other  distinctions,  and  of  a  more  questionable  kind, 
that  radicalism  tends  to  level.  We  confess  that,  but  for  such  a  re- 
proachful use  of  the  term,  we  should  have  imagined  that  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  with  all  his  hostility  to  authority,  his  defiance  of  antiquity  and 
establishment,  his  pursuit  of  abuses,  his  assertion  of  universal  right, 
and  his  ever  going  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  would  have  thought 
himself  neither  inappropriately  nor  unfavourably  described  as  a 
theological  radical. 


The  Wayn  of  Providence.    A  Sermon,  Ac.  by  James  Taplin.    Knight, 
Honiton  ;  Eaton,  London. 

The  religious  inhabitants  of  Honiton  kept  the  3rd  ult.  as  a  day  of 
humiliation  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera  among^st 
them.  Mr.  Taplin's  discourse  is  a  serious  and  devout  exhortation,  well 
adapted  to  the  circumstances,  and  likely  to  conciliate  the  sincerely 
pious  of  other  denominations  who  heard  or  who  may  be  induced  to 
read  it. 


An  Expostulatory  Letter  addressed  to  the  President,  Secretary,  and 
other  Preachers,  constittUing  the  ' IVesleyan  Methodist  Conference* 
By  Samuel  Tucker. 

The  Methodist  body  is  crumbling  to  pieces.  Schisms  are  taking  place 
on  all  sides,  and  there  exists  throughout  the  mass  a  large  and  active 
leaven  of  dissatisfaction,  from  which  an  ex])losion  will  ere  long  come. 
Meanwhile  the  immense  debt  on  the  chapels  is  the  best  friend  of  the 
Methodist  hierarchy.  It  keeps  down  the  discontent,  and  being  owed 
by  the  leading  men  in  the  body — the  trustees,  interests  in  the  support 
of  the  existing  system  many  who  are  most  able,  and,  but  for  their  pecu- 
niary obligations,  would  be  among  the  most  willing  to  deal  that  blow 
to  the  huge  and  ill-digested  mass,  at  which  sooner  or  later  it  will  full 
into  ruins. 

The  writer  of  this  Expostulation  is  a  leading  man  among  a  large  class 
of  seceders,  being  the  editor  of  the  •  Protestant  Methodist  Magazine,' 
a  work  that  was  set  on  foot  some  three  years  ago  to  give  expressiou 
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to  the  sentiments  of  a  large  body  who,  at  Leeds  and  In  other  places, 
seceded  from  the  Conference  connexion  in  assertion  of  their  relig:i<)us 
liberty.  '  Wesleyan  Methodism,'  he  tells  ns,  'is  founded  on  human 
authority,  cemented  by  human  contrivances,  and  disting:uished  by  a 
human  desij^nation ;  and,  as  sncli,  it  is  defective  and  erroneous,  both  in 
principle  and  in  practice.'  The  character  of  these  'contrivances'  may 
be  learned  from  the  description  he  gives  of  the  Conference  '  govern- 
ment,' which  is,  he  asserts,  arbitrary  and  despotic,  and  from  his  regret- 
ting that  it  is  the  fashion  with  the  Methodists,  and  especially  with  its 
preachers,  to  impute  the  basest  motives  to  the  authors  of  every  cflbrt  to 
notify  its  errors  and  reform  its  abuses.  We  are  chiefly  induced  to 
notice  this  pamphlet  because  it  contains  what  we  have  long  expected — 
clear  proofs  that  the  *  Protestant  Methodists'  are  beginning  to  use  the 
religious  lil>erty  they  have  vindicated  for  themselves  in  the  investigation 
of  unscriptural  yet  prevalent  (at  least  in  appearance)  opinions.  The 
Expostulation  refers  mainly  to  the  erroneous  views  which,  as  the  author 
will  have  it,  |)revuil  in  the  Methodist  body,  although  they  may  pass 
muster  before  a  staft*  of  divines  as  soundly  orthodox.  Among  other 
awkward  questions  propounded  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Conference  is — 
'  Does  any  one,  and  which  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity,  possess,  in- 
herently in,  of,  by  and  from  himself  alone,  all  the  esse^ltial  attributes  of 
deity  ? — if  so,  must  not  that  person  alone  be  "  the  only  true  God  ?'' '  And 
again — '  Did  any  one  person  in  the  Trinity  ever  worship  another  per- 
son therein  and  solemnly  declare  him  to  be  "  the  only  true  God,"  and 
as  such,  greater  than  himself?'  And  if  so,  was  'tlie  worship])er,  in 
that  instance,  correct  in  his  judgment  and  soundly  "  orthodox  in  his 
principles?"'  Certain  'propositions*  are  put  forth  in  opposition  to 
orthodox  teachings  on  the  vexata  qucestio  of  the  Trinity,  *  which  I 
assert,  and  will  endeavour  to  maintain  and  defend.'  We  extract  what 
follows.  '  The  sole,  eternal,  independent,  self-possessed,  and  supreme 
Godhead  of  "the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."'  '  The 
essential  as  well  as  official  inferiority  of  the  Son  of  God  to  his  God  and 
Father,'  and  the  non-eternity  of  the  Son's  existence.' 

This  is  Unitarianism,  however  nnich  alarmed  the  writer  may  be  at 
the  name ;  and  this  and  other  indications  are  not  exactly  tokens  of  that 
decline  of  which  some  orthodox  pens  have  written  much  and  rashly. 
That  fear,  instead  of  disregard,  is  prevailing  in  certain  orthodox  quar- 
ters, and  that  all  are  not  alike  ignorant  of  the  progress  which  the  truth  is 
making,  the  following  extract  from  the  number  of  the  '  Methodist 
the  Magazine'  for  July,  is  a  sufficient  voucher: — 'We  arrived  at 
great  city  where  the  Unitarians,  so  called,  have  as  many  places  of 
worship  as  all  the  orthodox  united.  I  had  made  inquiries  during  a 
journey  of  near  400  miles,  as  1  saw  the  spires  of  churches  appear  and 
recede,  as  to  the  denominations  to  which  they  belonged,  and  found,  I 
think,  invariably,  that  the  largest  and  most  elegant  belonged  to  this 
denomination.  How  different  is  this,  I  exclaimed,  from  the  land  of  my 
nativity !' 
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JUNIUS  RKDIVIVUS  ON  THK  CONDUCT  OF  THR  MONTHLY 
REPOSITORY. 

Thk  insertion  of  the  following  letter,  from  a  (X>pular  writer,  is  duo 
to  the  interest  which  it  manifests  in  our  concerns ;  and  opportu> 
nity  is  thereby  afforded  for  a  few  words  of  explanation  with  our 
subscribers  and  the  public,  which  we  shall  append  to  it  by  way  of 
comment.  We  readily  avail  ourselves  of  this  occasion  ;  for,  not 
only  is  there  none  of  that  mystery  about  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
pository  which  some  journals  affect,  but  there  are  certain  pecu- 
liarities  in  our  position  which  will,  we  apprehend,  the  more  they 
are  known,  attract  to  us  the  kind  of  support,  both  from  con- 
tributors and  readers,  that  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining.  For  a 
statement  of  these,  an  appropriate  preface  has  been  furnished 
by  the  friendly  remarks  of  our  unknown  correspondent. 
To  the  Editor  oflht  Monthly  Reftoniory. 

Sir, — Several  Numliers  of  ihe  periodical  you  conduct  having  lately 
fallen  into  my  hands,  I  was  as  much  pleased  as  surprised  to  discover 
that  its  by-no-means  inviting  exterior  was  not  a  true  index  to  its 
valuable  contents.  I  had,  it  is  true,  heard  the  work  casually  named 
before,  but  the  impression  had  arisen  in  my  mind — how,  I  cannot  now 
ascertain — that  it  was  the  mouthpiece  ofa  portion  of  •  sour  sectarianism' 
upheld  more  by  dojrmas  than  by  reasoninp.  I  did  it  injustice,  and, 
therefore,  hep  to  make  the  amende,  honorable  thus  publicly.  The  dif- 
ference between  your  periodical  and  those  of  your  more  aristocratic 
contemporaries,  appears  to  ine  to  be,  that  your  contributors  are  ntostly 
thinkers,  and  those  of  your  neip^hbours,  ttritert — the  former,  strivings  to 
engage  the  judgment,  the  latter  (he  imagination.  Time  out  of  mind 
it  has  been  asserted,  that  deep  thinkers  are  very  commonly  slovens; 
and  the  outer  garb  of  the  Repository,  as  well  as  its  inner  clothing, 
would  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying.  You  do  it  an  injustice,  to  lot  it  go  thus  about 
the  world,  like  a  poor  child  belonging  to  nol)o«ly,  with  coarse  garments 
and  an  unwashen  countenance.  Physical  beauty  is  ever  an  admi> 
rable  assistant  even  to  mental  perfection,  and  should  by  no  means  be 
despised.  Rowland  Plill,  when  talking  of  nuisic,  was  accustomed  to 
say,  thnt  he  saw  no  reason  for  sutfering  the  devil  to  monopolize  all 
the  pretty  tunes  for  his  own  especial  use  ;  and  there  was  sound  philov 
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sophy  in  the  remark.  Many  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  take  in 
the  Magazines  of  the  month,  tempted  by  their  showy  exterior,  will  not 
have  anytliinp:  to  say  to  the  Repository,  because  they  imagine,  that  it'  it 
were  the  child  of  any  important  person,  it  would  of  a  surety  be  better 
dressed.  It  is  not  invited  out,  because  it  is  not  fit  company  for  its 
neighbours.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  its  intrinsic  value  is  thereby 
lessened,  but  that  its  power  of  utility  is  thereby  much  circumscribed. 
There  are  two  parties  most  essential  to  books  of  all  kinds — persons  to 
write  them,  and  persons  to  read  them.  Without  the  latter,  the  lime  of 
the  former  would  be  entirely  thrown  away.  Therefore,  it  is  hiu^hly 
essential,  that  all  reasonable  pains  should  be  taken  to  tempt  the  readers. 
Had  the  poems  of  Byron  been  published  in  the  fac-simile  of  his  hand- 
writing, I  question  whether  he  would  have  found  many  readers ;  and 
even  thus  a  bad  print  and  coarse  paper  are  frequently  fatal  to  the  lucu- 
brations of  genius.  It  is  true,  that  real  genius  will  no  more])e  deterred 
by  the  difhculties  of  reading,  thnn  by  the  difficulties  of  writing;  but, 
unfortunately,  for  one  reader  of  genius — whom  nothing  could  prevent 
from  reading — there  are  fifty  without  genius,  who  require  to  be  coaxed 
to  read.  This  gear  should  be  attended  to.  There  is  another  point. 
One  shilling  and  sixpence  is  a  most  unfortunate  price  ns  regards  the 
mechanism  of  distribution  amongst  the  public.  Magazines  are  pur- 
chased to  a  great  extent  by  circulating  libraries,  and  let  out  to  persons 
at  threepence  and  fourpence  each  for  reading.  For  one  person  who 
purchases  there  are  a  score  who  hire.  Those  who  hire  are  willing  to  pay 
threepence  for  the  use  of  a  recent  half-crown  book,  but  not  so  for  that 
of  eighteenpence ;  and  those  who  hire  at  threepence  only  to  read 
once,  will  not  buy  at  eighteenpence  only  to  read  once.  It  is  too  dear 
for  the  purposes  of  the  reader,  and  not  dear  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  the  librarian. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  elevate  the  Repo- 
sitory to  the  dignity  of  the  Magazines,  and  to  combine  beauty  with 
utility, — refinement  with  sense, — to  make  it  a  j)opuIar  work,  advo- 
cating the  true  interests  of  the  people  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  seeks 
in  all  ways  to  humanize  them,  and  elevate  their  perceptions  of  refine- 
ment, if  possible,  to  the  standard  of  elder  Greece,  in  all  that  relates  to 
physical  as  well  as  mental  excellence ; — to  create,  in  short,  a  more 
widely-extended  public  than  that  word  has  ever  yet  signified  in  Eng- 
land,— to  awaken  the  sense  of  beauty,  which  lies  dormant  in  the  noble 
Saxon  race, — to  give  to  literary  men,  and  to  artists,  both  painters  and 
sculptors,  a  career  for  glory  such  as  they  have  never  yet  contemplated, 
even  in  their  most  high  and  palmy  state, — to  set  fortli  in  a  maiujer, 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  incontrovertible  fact,  that  a  free  and  edu- 
cated  nation  presents  the  only  fair  field  for  that  patronage,  which  men 
of  talent  have  been  too  much  accustomed  fruitlessly  to  seek,  in  playing 
the  part  of  sycophants  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 

I  remain,  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Junius  Redivxvus. 
November  2,  1832. 

The  notion  that  the  Repository  is  a  sectarian  publication,  has, 
we  apprehend,  got  possession  of  the  minds  of  many  who  will  not, 
so  easily  as  our  correspondent,  disabuse  themselves  of  it,  or  be 
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disabused  by  others.     His  independent  and  uriprejadiced  testi- 
mony may,  perhaps,  have  more  weight  on   this  mutter  than  our 
own  disclaimer  could  be  expected   to  possess.     If  it  be  sup|K>sed 
that  any  property,  patronage,  or  influence,  exists  in  any  quarter, 
to  render  this  publication  the  mouthpiece  of  anv  class  or  party,  it 
is  time  that  the  mistake  should  be  corrected      There  was  a  (leriod 
during  which  the  (then)    proprietors  were  aided   by  subscriptions 
and  donations,  and  the  work  was  avowedly  not  so  much  the  orgao 
of  (he  person  or  persons  conducting  it  as  of  those  of  (he  same 
persuasion   who   made  it   the  vehicle  of  their  communications. 
Various  circumstances  have  changed   this  state  of  things.     The 
short,  gratuitous  communications  which  used   to  make    up   the 
copy  of  a  magazine  are  no  longer  in  vogue  :  the  old  '  Gen(le« 
man's'  is  perhaps  the  only  one  now  which  is  so  sup|K)rted  ;  and 
the  specimen,  not  unamusing  in  its  way,  yet  makes  few  readers 
long  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancien  regime.     Communicatiomi 
of  this  kind  had  failed  from  the  pages  of  the  *  Monthly  Reposi- 
tory' long  before  the  present  editor  and  proprietor  had  any  con- 
nexion   wi(h  it ;  nor  is  he  indebted  for  pecuniary  aid  (o  any  per- 
son or   class  of  persons  whatever.     This  distinct  declaration   is 
called  for  by  the  circums(ance,  (hat  some  who  had  formerly  sub- 
scribed  to    the  work,  are  known   to   imagine    that  he  derives 
some  kind  of  benefit,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  some  kind  of 
influence,  on  account  of  such  contributions.     He  derives  none 
whatever ;  and  the  fact  that  they  were  ever  made  is  to   him  a 
disadvantage.     The  work  was  purchased  of  its  late  proprietors, 
without  either  favour  or  incumbrance,  at  its  fair  and  full  worth  in 
the  literary  market,  as  impartially  estimated  by  umpires  chosen 
for  that  purpose.     It  is  now  the  sole  property  of  the  individual  by 
whom  it  is  conducted  ;  and  the  writers  in   it  are  chiefly  his  per- 
sonal friends,  or  those  whom  similar  views  of  politics,  literature, 
and  morals,  have  induced,  on  public  grounds,  to  afibrd  him  their 
co-operation. 

While  an  avowed  editorship,  backed  by  such  support  as  has 
been  just  indicated,  induces  some  inconveniences,  it  has  also  ad« 
vantages — and  those  greatly  preponderant  advantages — we  mean 
as  to  the  character  and  independence  of  the  work  ;  certainly  not 
as  to  the  pecuniary  profit  or  the  private  ends  which  might  be  pro- 
moted by  a  different  course.  We  have  no  proprietary  to  control 
us,  and  to  put  to  the  vote  what  side  our  work  shall  take  on  any 
question.  There  are  no  political  or  bookselling  schemes  which 
we  hesitate  to  promote  at  our  peril.  Our  contributors  are  justly 
described  by  our  correspondent  as  thinkers,  and  not  merely 
writers  ;  they  become  the  latter  because  they  are  the  former,  and 
they  have  at  heart  the  instruction  of  the  public  on  the  topics 
which  they  have  qualified  themselves  to  discuss.  We  feel  the 
worth  of  their  co-operation,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  results 
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of  more  extended  success  would  be  the  consequent  ability  to  put 
thenn  on  the  same  footing  as  the  contributors  to  other  periodicals, 
which  derive  their  superior  means  of  pecuniary  remuneration  not 
so  much  from  su[)erior  circulation  as  from  their  a(]vertisements, — 
the  capital  {)ossessed  by  their  proprietors,  and  the  profitableness 
of  other  schemes  to  which  they  are  rendered  subservient.  The 
proprietor  owes  it  to  the  public  spirit  of  his  contributors,  to  regard 
the  profits  of  the  Repository,  so  far  as  they  shall  exceed  a  fair 
allowance  for  the  outlay  and  labour  of  its  purchase  and  manage- 
ment, as  their  property,  and  purposes  to  [)lace  those  profits,  pro- 
portionately, at  their  disposal.  And,  or.  this  principle,  he  is 
willing  and  desirous  to  invite  a  more  extended  co-operation  from 
writers  of  similar  principles  and  views,  who  are  willing  to  submit, 
as  they  roust,  to  his  judgment  of  the  accordance  of  their  pro- 
ductions with  the  spirit  of  his  periodical,  and  their  fitness  for 
insertion  in  its  pages. 

The  volume  which  is  now  completed — the  first  in  which  the 
work  has  been  properly  our  own — must  be  regarded  rather  as  an 
imperfect  indication  of  our  wishes  than  a  realization  of  them  ; 
the  next  will,  we  hope,  show  further  improvement.  A  short  but 
interesting  portion  of  the  account  of  Goethe's  works  remains,  which, 
when  thus  completed,  will  supply  a  desideratum  in  English  litera- 
ture. The  commencement  is  in  hand  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  character  and  works  of  Dr.  Priestley,  which  will  deserve  the 
attention  of  our  readers  :  and  we  have  reason  to  expect  an 
accession  of  strength,  which  will  enable  us  to  penetrate  into 
some  regions  towards  which  we  have  yet  scarcely  ventured  to 
look. 

Hoping  to  produce,  from  time  to  time,  articles  which  deserve 
better  than  the  hasty  perusal  bestowed  on  what  is  hired  from  a 
circulating  library, — desiring  a  permanent  abode,  rather  than  a 
casual  meeting,  with  that  portion  of  the  public  to  which  we  can 
obtain  access, — we  must  put  a  negative  on  the  suggested  advance 
of  price.  We  would  much  rather  reduce  it,  could  we  afford  to 
do  so  without  contracting  our  already  narrow  limits.  As  to  the 
slovenliness  of  our  outward  man,  this  '  gear'  shall  '  be  attended 
to,'  though  we  cannot  promise  much,  and  must  mainly  rely  on 
having  '  that  within  which  passeth  show.' 

The  concluding  remarks  on  what  a  periodical  should  be,  and 
do,  and  aim  at,  have  our  hearty  concurrence.  'I'he  degree  of 
public  attention  and  encouragement  which  we  have  received 
daring  the  year,  and  which  has  carried  us  forward  while  most 
of  our  contemporaries  have  retrograded,  cherishes  the  hope 
of  our  being  gradually  enabled  to  approximate  towards  our 
own  standard.  However  that  may  be,  we  shall  continue  to  do 
our  best  to  expose  cant  and  sophistry,  and  demolish  prejudice  in 
every  department ;  and  gladly  shall  we  combine,  with  the  needful 
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agency  ofdestructJon,  the  better  work  of  renovation,  exerting  our- 
selves to  create  or  to  diffuse  a  correct  taste  in  literature  and  art,— • 
a  spirit  of  freedom  in  [)olitics,  and  of  rationality  in  religion, — 
and  in  all  things,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  accelerate  the  improve^ 
ment  and  multiply  the  enjoyments  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Eo. 


ON  THE  STUDIES  AND  PUBLIC  MINISTRY  OF  F.  V.  RBINBARD. 

Art.  II. 

When  we  consider  the  great  acquirements  of  Reinhard,  andthe 
active  duties  in  which  he  was  incessantly  engaged,  we  are  asto- 
nished  how  he  could  find  time  to  write  so  much ;  and  that,  in 
addition  to  a  great  number  of  disquisitions  in  Latin  on  various 
topics  of  ancient  literature  and  criticism,  which  were  collected,  in 
two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Oputcula  Academica — to  com- 
mentaries in  Latin,  on  Genesis,  Isaiah,  and  the  Psalms,  and  on 
some  parts  of  Plato's  writings — and  to  the  great  work  which 
occupied,  in  its  successive  editions,  a  very  large  |)ortion  of  his 
time — his  System  of  Christian  Morality — he  should  have  left 
behind  him  not  less  than  thirty-nine  volumes  of  sermons,  which 
form,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  a  kind  of  religious  library,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  development  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples communicated  in  his  work  on  morality.  For  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  preached  every  Sunday ;  every  sermon  was 
composed  a  week  in  advance,  and  committed  to  memory  previous 
to  its  delivery.  To  effect  all  this,  he  was,  as  may  well  be  con- 
ceived, a  most  rigid  economist  of  his  time.  Boettiger  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  his  day  was  distributed  during  his 
residence  at  Dresden. 

'  He  rose,  summer  and  winter,  at  six  o'clock ;  and  employed  the  first 
hour,  from  Monday  mornin^r,  in  learning  off  the  sermon  which  he  was 
to  deliver  the  following  Sunday,  and  which  he  had  composed  during  the 
preceding  week.  Whilst  he  dressed  he  went  over  in  his  mind  what  he 
had  already  committed  to  memory.  After  this,  he  read  some  portion 
of  the  Scripture  in  the  original,  and  frequently  added  to  this  a  prayer. 
His  favourite  books  in  the  Old  Testament  were  the  Psalms  and  the 
prophet  Isaiali.  The  ensuing  hours  were  devoted  to  the  different  duties 
of  his  office — to  meditation,  composition,  reading  over  the  paiiers  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Council  and  of  the  Upper  Consistory,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  thrice  during  the  week  to  assisting  at  these  two 
councils.  He  usually  composed  his  sermons  on  the  mornings  of  the 
three  last  days  of  the  week,  on  whicli  there  was  no  sitting  of  the  Coun- 
cils. The  last  hour  of  the  morninpf  of  the  two  first  days  in  the  week 
was  set  apart  for  those  who  wished  to  confer  with  him.  During  his 
dinner,  which  was  never  long,  he  hastily  read  the  p^zettes.  After 
dinner,  twice  in  the  week  he  ran  over  the  journals,  and  on  other  days 
Usually  read  something  historical.   H«  distinguished  between  the  books 
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that  were  to  be  read  and  those  that  were  to  be  only  turned  over;  and 
extracted  or  noted  down  only  such  passapfes  as  had  a  bearings  upon  his 
system  of  Christian  morality.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  resumed 
his  labours,  and  generally  took  exercise  of  some  kind  in  the  evening'. 
The  summer  months  he  spent  at  a  country-house,  where  his  garden 
was  a  favourite  scene  of  recreation.  A  part  of  his  eveninp^  was  occu- 
pied in  conducting  u  very  extensive  correspondence,  and  in  replying  to 
a  number  of  persons,  who  consulted  him  about  their  works  or  on  cases 
of  conscience.  After  a  very  frugal  sup])er  at  nine,  he  usually  resorted 
to  a  little  music.  The  harpsichord  was  his  instrument;  and  often, 
when  fatigued  with  labour,  or  when  his  ideas  were  dull,  he  would  play 
for  a  few  moments,  and  feel  himself  revived:  music,  too,  was  his  recre- 
ation after  preaching.  His  day  terminated  in  listening  to  something 
light,  which  his  wife  read  to  him.  Only  extraordinary  circumstances 
could  induce  him  to  prolong  his  labours  beyond  the  usual  hour,  or 
deviate  from  a  plan  of  life,  which  he  followed  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity.'— pp.  89,  90. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  simple  mode  of  life,  the  assiduous 
studies  constantly  directed  to  some  practical  object,  the  truly  pas- 
toral character  and  professional  labours  of  lleinhard,  and  the 
luxurious  indolence  of  some  of  the  richly-beneficed  and  aristocra- 
tical  dignitaries  of  our  own  Church !  And  yet  the  princely  in- 
comes, with  which  they  arehardly  satisfied,  would  have  maintained 
in  comparative  affluence  many  Heinhards  1 

In  his  first  letter  Reinhard  informs  us  how  he  came  to  publish 
so  many  volumes  of  sermons.  At  an  earlier  period  of  his  career, 
he  had  published  successively  a  couple  of  volumes;  and  in  1795, 
after  his  removal  to  Dresden,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  permit  every 
sermon  which  he  should  thenceforward  preach  to  be  printed. 
With  this  very  extraordinary  request  he  certainly  would  not  have 
complied  but  for  a  circumstance  which  rendered  compliance 
almost  inevitable.  Such  was  the  interest  wiiich  his  sermons  ex- 
cited, that  they  were  taken  down  during  the  delivery,  and  copies 
of  them  afterwards  sold  throughout  the  country  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  mutilated  form.  Some  of  these  copies  fell  into  Reinhard's 
hands;  and  he  was  mortified  to  perceive  the  nonsense  which  he 
was  made  to  utter,  but  which  did  not  seem  at  all  to  interfere  with 
their  sale.  In  self-defence,  and  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  he  was 
induced  to  allow  the  publication,  through  a  regular  channel,  of 
every  sermon  which  he  preached  ;  and  this  arrangement,  subsisting 
without  interruption  for  fifteen  years,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
voluminous  collection  which  he  left  behind  him. 

It  was  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Lutheran  churches  for  the 
minister  to  take  the  subject  of  his  discourse  from  the  short  por- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  read  immediately  before  the 
sermon,  and  which  forms  the  lesson  for  the  day.  Thus  limited 
in  his  choice  of  texts,  the  wonder  was  how  Reinhard  contrived  to 
draw  out  of  them  such  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  describes  his 
method  of  proceeding  in  his  tenth  letter.     After  insisting  on  the 
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inrlispensahleness  to  a  preacher  both  of  a  philosophical  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  remarks — 

*  'VUe  necessity  I  was  under  for  so  many  years  in  succession  of 
preachinn^  from  the  same  texts,  and  sometimes  more  than  once  in  the 
ye'ar,  excited  and  perfected  in  me  the  spirit  of  invention.  As  all  my 
sermons  were  printed,  and  mifi^ht  be  cumpare<l.  I  was  compelled,  every 
time  I  came  again  upon  the  same  text,  to  find  out  something  new  to 
say ;  and  1  cannot  deny  th'it  this  necessity  may  have  suggested  to  me 
many  ideas  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  thought  of.' 

He  had  a  practice  of  putting  down  thoughts  that  appeared 
suitable  to  the  pulpit,  just  as  they  occurred  to  him  in  the  course 
of  his  reading;  and  often,  he  tells  us,  on  consulting  this  collection 
of  scattered  thoughts,  he  was  able  to  attach  an  important  sub- 
ject to  a  text,  which  at  first  seemed  either  barren  or  exhausted:-— 

'  Nevertheless  (he  continues),  I  never  had  recourse  to  this  expedient 
till  reflection  on  a  text  hnd  failed  to  furnish  me  at  once  with  a  suitable 
topic.  Conunnnly,  to  hnd  one  or  more  topics,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
understand  the  text  and  fathom  its  meaning. ,  Allow  me  to  explain  to 
yon,  ill  what  manner  I  found  both  historical  and  didactic  texts  might  be 
stiiilied  and  treated,  in  order  to  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of  them. 
For  an  historical  text,  the  essential  point,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  know 
how  to  transport  ourselves  to  the  scene  of  the  transaction — to  conceive 
it  vividly  with  all  its  circumstances,  and  to  make  it,  as  it  were,  pass 
before  the  eye.  With  this  view,  the  nnrration  must  be  examined  in 
Us  connexion  with  what  precedes  and  what  follows  it.  We  must  form 
the  distinctest  image  possible  of  the  time  and  the  place,  and  search 
into  the  causes  of  the  fact,  and  the  circumstances  which  brought  it  on; 
we  must  call  to  mind  the  events  which  happened  at  the  same  time, 
together  with  their  effects,  so  far  as  they  have  any  bearing  on  the  point 
under  consideration,  or  may  serve  to  elucidate  it ;  and,  in  one  word, 
we  must,  conformably  to  the  rules  of  histotical  interpretation,  judge 
every  particular  in  reference  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  age  to 
which  the  fact  related  belongs.  If,  after  these  general  preliminaries, 
we  fix  our  attention  on  the  actors  in  the  transaction,  and  mark  the 
opinions,  the  sentiments,  the  desires  and  the  wants  which  they  express, 
and  the  m-mners  and  character,  which  they  exhibit ;  if  we  examine  the 
impression  and  the  effects  of  their  words,  their  actions,  and  all  their 
movements ;  and  if,  finally,  we  look  into  the  general  result  of  the 
whole, — it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  should  not  find  something  worthy 
of  being  offered  to  the  meditation  of  an  audience. 

'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  necessary  for  a  preacher  to  know 
well  what  suits  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  flock  which  he  has  to 
instruct,  niul  to  have  these  considerations  incessantly  present  to  his 
mind.  When  many  subjects  present  themselves  to  his  thoughts,  if  he 
has  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  he  will  not  consider  which  is  the  most  easy  or 
the  most  agreeable  to  treat ;  but  he  will  choose  that  which,  under  actual 
circumstances,  and  according  to  the  known  wants  of  his  hearers,  will 
prove  most  useful  and  best  adapted  to  produce  a  salutary  impression 
on  their  heart  and  conduct ;  and  he  will  treat  it  with  all  the  care  of 
which  he  is  capable.  In  this  way,  every  sermon  will  have  all  the 
pertinence  and  utility  of  an  occasional  discourse  ;  and  the  writer  more* 
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over  will  avoid  the  usual  error  of  retracing  continually  the  same  circle 
of  commonplaces,  without  benefit  to  any  one.' 

Reinhard  then  gives  some  examples  from  his  own  sermons  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  applied  the  foregoing  principles.  We  ex- 
tract a  single  specimen.  On  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
the  Gos|)€Tforthe  day  is  from  Mark  viii.  1 — 9,  the  miracle  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  loaves.  This  passage,  considered  in  the  way 
just  described,  furnished  Reinhard  with  the  following  subjects  for 
as  many  sermons :  1.  God  can  employ,  and  in  fact  does  employ , 
feeble  means  and  feeble  instruments  for  the  diffusion  of  rich  bless- 
ings. 2.  Contentment  is  a  virtue  much  more  essential  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  3.  In  the  manner  in  which  God  provides 
for  our  wants,  there  w  always  something  marvellous.  The  trans- 
action recorded  took  place  in  an  uninhabited  country;  and  this 
leads  to  the  inquiry  why  Jesus  preferred  gathering  his  di.sciples 
round  him  in  solitary  places  ;  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  fourth 
sermon  On  the  perfecting  of  the  moral  sentiment.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing,  under  such  circumstances,  to  [)reserve  order  among  so 
many  thousand  people, — hence  a  TMh  discourse  On  the  secret 
empire  exercised  over  men  by  the  presence  of  virtue.  On  this 
occasion  Christ  had  only  himself  to  depend  on.  (5.  Under  all 
circumstances y  the  Christian  should  reckon  more  on  himself  than 
on  others.  In  the  multitude  many  followed  Jesus  from  impure 
motives,  yet  all  were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  7.  Chris- 
tians should  give  their  full  due  even  to  the  imperfect  endeavours  of 
others  in  good.  The  people  imprudently  tarried  in  a  place  where 
no  means  of  subsistence  were  at  hand.  8.  How  miserable  we 
ahould  be  if  God  did  not  incessantly  obviate  the  consequences  of 
our  otvn  imprudence.  Our  Lord,  on  this  occasion,  satisfied  at 
once  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of  his  followers.  9.  On  the 
connexion  which  God  has  established  between  the  need  of  nou- 
rishing the  body  by  food,  and  the  attention  which  is  due  to  the 
culture  and  improvement  of  the  soul.  10.  On  the  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  the  Apostles  never  asked  for  miraculous  assist- 
ance from  their  master.  The  people  in  their  zeal  to  hear  Jesus 
ran  the  risk  of  famine,  but  were  happily  preserved  from  it.  11. 
The  time  which  is  wisely  bestowed  on  the  exercises  of  piety  is  not 
lost  for  our  temporal  interests.  Our  Saviour  having  detained  the 
people  three  days,  dismissed  them  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
most  convenient:  hence,  12.  How  necessary  it  is  to  know  when 
to  stop  eveti  in  the  prosecution  of  a  good  work. 

Here  are  twelve  perfectly  distinct  subjects  for  sermons,  drawn 
from  the  consideration,  under  various  points  of  view,  of  one  short 
passage  of  Scripture.  In  order  to  acquire  this  facility  in  the  dis- 
covery of  subjects,  Reinhard  recommends  a  close  and  constant 
study  of  the  history  of  the  Bible,  a  comparison  of  the  recitals  of 
the  different  Evangelists,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
F^lestipe,  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  general  history 
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of  the  time,  together  with  assistance  from  those  writers  who  have 
successfully  developed  the  facts  of  the  gospel  histor)'.  Among  the 
writers  of  this  description,  he  particularly  speciBes  Chrysostom  in 
his  Homilies  on  the  Gospel,  Hess  in  his  diflerent  works  on  sacred 
history,  and  Paulus  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Evangelists,  regret- 
ting, however,  in  the  last-mentioned  writer,  the  introduction  into 
his  otherwise  useful  work  of  such  a  vast  number  of  forced  and 
improbable  conjectures. 

in  regard  to  didactic  texts,  it  is  often  necessary  to  adhere  more 
strictly  to  the  original  words  than  in  the  case  of  such  as  are  histo- 
rical ;  and  yet  many  of  the  rules,  which  are  followed  with  so  much 
advantage  in  developing  the  latter,  are  also  applicable  to  the 
employment  of  the  former.  Reinhard  furnishes  an  example  from 
Romans  xii.  This  chapter  is  divided  into  three  sections,  which 
are  read  respectively  on  the  three  Sundays  following  the  feast  of 
Epiphany.  Placing  himself  in  the  circumstances  of  the  infant 
church,  Reinhard  seems  to  discover  that  the  reigning  idea  of  the 
Apostle,  in  this  series  of  apparently  unconnecte<I  precepts,  is  to 
delineate  the  pro[)er  and  distinctive  character  of  Christians,  as  the 
elect  of  their  time.  Having  seized  this  general  idea,  he  considers 
Christians,  in  the  first  section,  as  members  of  the  community  ;  in 
the  second,  as  beings  ennobled  and  |)erfected ;  and  in  the  third, 
as  gifted  with  prerogatives  which  distinguish  them  above  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

.  Some  of  these  distinctions  must  be  admitted  to  be  more  inge- 
nious than  just;  but  they  illustrate  the  skill  with  which  Reinhard, 
under  the  fetters  imposed  on  him  by  custom,  adapted  Scripture  to 
the  purposes  of  public  instruction. 

Reinhard  lived  at  a  time  when  theological  controversy  was 
carried  on  with  extreme  vehemence,  and  the  established  systems 
of  faith  were  strongly  shaken  in  every  part  of  Germany.  Brought 
up  in  habits  of  profound  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  made 
deeply  sensible  of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  philoso[>hy  by 
the  studies  and  speculations  in  which  his  first  professorship  at 
Wittemberg  led  him  to  engage,  he  took,  after  some  deliberation 
and  a  careful  weighing  of  both  sides  of  the  question,  the  decided 
part  of  standing  by  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  the  purest 
exposition,  in  his  judgment,  of  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  '  It 
seemed  to  me,'  says  he  in  his  seventh  letter,  'that  of  all  Christian 
churches  the  Lutheran  is  that  whose  system  of  doctrine  is  most 
consonant  to  Scripture,  when  its  expressions  are  not  tortured  or 
turned  from  their  natural  sense  by  strained  or  subtle  commenta- 
ries. Hence,  notwithstanding  (he  doubts  and  the  agitations  with 
which  1  had  for  a  long  time  to  contend,  1  not  only  always  felt  that 
1  could  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelic  Church,  but  my  con- 
science made  it  a  duty  to  me.  Doubtless,  I  professed  it  in  the 
«^c^uel  with  more  force  and  satisfaction,  becai^se  1  became  mor^ 
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and  more  convinced  that  it  is,  in  its  essential  points,  the  true  doc- 
trine of  Scripture.' 

Without  meaning  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Reinhard  in  this 
unconditional  assent  to  the  articles  of  a  prescribed  and  traditional 
creed,  we  can  conceive  that  the  fixedness  and  precision  of  his 
faith  on  controverted  points  of  doctrine  may  have  contributed  to 
the  success  and  efficiency  of  his  preaching.  A  spirit  of  searching 
and  scepticism  is  essential  to  the  discovery  of  error,  and  therefore 
a  pre-requisite  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  truth;  but  the 
influence  of  such  a  spirit  breaks  down  the  imaginative  force  of  the 
mind,  and  is  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  ardour  and  elo- 
quence. It  is  only  by  pursuing  principles  to  their  consequences, 
and  establishing,  in  their  whole  order  and  connexion,  the  positive 
facts  in  which  they  terminate,  that  those  who  have  renounced 
popular  errors  can  hope  to  give  consistency  and  force  to  their 
opinions,  and  wield  them  as  a  [lowerfnl  means  of  popular  influ- 
ence and  instruction.  The  transition  state,  which  cannot  how- 
ever be  escaj)e(l,  between  the  partial  detection  of  error  and  the 
full  and  perfect  comprehension  of  truth,  is  a  state  necessarily 
painful  to  the  individual,  unfriendly  to  a  spirit  of  social  harmony 
and  activity,  and  barren  in  all  great  and  splendid  eflbrts  of  philan- 
thropy and  eloquence.  The  best  men's  hearts  are  chilled  by  the 
endless  task  of  detecting  error,  exposing  absurdity,  and  destroying 
what  is  venerable  from  its  age.  It  is  only  when  the  scattered 
elements  of  0{)inion  are  recombined,  and  form  themselves  anew 
into  a  harmonious  system  of  positive  doctrines,  that  the  heart 
resumes  the  tranquillity  which  is  essential  to  its  moral  perfection, 
and  burns  again  with  creative  energy.  The  tendency  of  the  theo- 
logical world,  when  Reinhard  entered  public  life,  was  to  explain 
away  and  destroy  rather  than  to  enforce  and  establish.  He 
thought  he  perceived  an  inconsistency  in  the  attempts  of  his 
contemporaries  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy, which  had  been  recently  promidgated  by  Kant,  with  a 
continued  belief  in  Christianity ;  and  feeling  that  there  could 
be  no  middle  course — that  it  must  be  either  simple  Deism  or  a 
positive  Christianity — he  courageously  chose  his  part;  and  in 
spite  of  the  sneers  of  some,  of  the  suspicion  0[)enly  expressed 
by  others  that  his  real  sentiments  were  different  from  what  he 
preached,  and  of  the  attacks  of  the  journals,  which  were  all  in 
favour  of  the  new  ideas — continued  both  to  write  and  to  preach 
in  support  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine.  His  opinions 
became  more  decidedly  orthodox  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  yet 
his  orthodoxy  was  very  different  from  what  often  passes  under 
that  name  ;  it  was  mild,  tolerant,  and  rational — recognizing  the 
fullest  right  of  every  man  to  judge  for  himself,  and  consistent  with 
the  most  elevated  views  of  human  nature  and  of  the  character  of 
God.  He  has  stated  with  uncommon  force  and  clearness  the 
inconsistencies  that  are  involved  in  attempting  to  reconcile  Chris- 
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tianity  with  philosophy — the  empire  of  reason  with  the  authority 
of  faith  :  and,  upon  the  usual  principle  of  considering  Christianity 
as  a  system  of  doctrine,  which  is  to  be  believed  as  the  appointed 
means  of  salvation,  rather  than  as  a  statement  of  facts,  proved  to 
be  authentic,  from  which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  draw  whatever 
inferences  appear  to  him  fairly  deducible  from  them — it  is  not 
possible,  we  think,  to  evade  the  conclusiveness  of  his  reasonin(;s. 
Reinhard  was  at  least  consistent  with  himself — honest  and  faithful 
in  (he  application  of  his  principles  ;  and,  were  his  reputed  ortho- 
doxy more  widely  at  variance  with  our  reputed  heresy  than, 
perhaps,  it  really  is,  we  should  not  the  less  reverence  the  in- 
trepidity and  single-mindednpss  with  which  he  held  on  in  the 
course  dictated  to  him  by  conscience  in  an  age  of  intolerant  libe- 
ralism : — 

•  In  my  search  after  truth  (he  remarks)*,  I  could  not  but  perceive 
that,  in  order  to  have  a  consistent  system  of  religious  belief,  we  must 
adhere  exclusively  either  to  reason  or  to  Scripture  ;  and  that  there  are 
no  consequential  reasoners  btit  the  Deist  and  the  partisan  of  revelation. 
With  the  former,  it  is  reason  which  decides  everything;  what  reason 
cannot  comprehend  or  admit  cannot  form  any  part  of  his  belief;  in  his 
system  everything  is  connected  and  homogeneous : — he,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  believes  in  revelation  is  not  less  consistent  with  himself  nor 
less  faithful  to  his  fundamental  principle.  In  mutters  of  faith  and  reli* 
gion.  Scripture  is  to  him  what  reason  is  to  the  other:  the  office  of  rea- 
son is  solely  to  explain  and  investigate  the  meaniufj:  of  the  former.  If 
reason  finds  in  Scripture  doctrines  unknown  before,  which  it  could 
never  have  discovered,  and  for  which  it  can  furnish  no  proofs,  it  does 
not  on  that  account  feel  itself  authorized  to  reject  them,  provided  they 
have  nothing  in  themselves  contradictory:  it  recognizes  in  them  the 
voice  of  God,  and  submits  to  his  authority.* 

There  is  nothing  in  these  principles  to  which  any  Christian 
can  object;  but  they  still  leave  a  question  undetermined,  which 
has  been  the  grand  source  of  all  the  disputes  of  Protestantism, — 
how  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  what 
must  be  the  universal  principle  of  Scriptural  interpretation  ?  The 
truths  of  Revelation  come  to  us  through  n  human  medium,  and 
were  adapted  in  their  original  delivery  to  the  existing  state  of 
manners  and  opinions  in  Judea.  Reinhard  himself  admits  this 
in  his  programm :  '  IJtrura  et  quando  possint  oratores  divini,  in 
administrundo  munere  suo,  demittere  se  ad  vanas  hominum 
opiniones  ?  '  which  he  decitles  in  the  affirmative.  Now  once  ac- 
knowledge this  principle,  and  if  we  go  beyond  the  facts  of  the 
Scripture  history,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  in  all  instances  how 
far  it  should  be  carried  ;  and  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  with 
which  the  line  is  fixed  between  what  is  strictly  divine  and  what  is 
merely  human,  in  the  minds  of  diflerent  interpreters,  is  one  chief 
cause  of  the  interminable  disputes  of  theology. 

♦  Leltre  tx.  p.  99. 
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Before  we  part  with  Reinhard,  we  should  obsen'e,  that  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  '  Christian  Morality,'  he  pointed 
out  what  seemed  to  him  radical  defects  in  Kant's  Philosophical 
System  ;  and  that  the  publication,  by  I^ssing,  of  the  celebrated 
Wolfe nbiittel  Fragments  (a  posthumous  work  of  Keimarus,  in 
which  the  human  origin  of  Christianity  was  attempted  to  be 
proved)  drew  forth  from  him  a  defence  of  Revelation,  entitled, '  An 
Kssay  on  the  Plan  formed  by  the  Author  of  the  Christian  Religion 
for  the  Happiness  of  the  Human  Race  ;'  of  which  excellent  work 
a  translation  has  been  made  into  French  by  M.  Dumas. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  conviction,  that 
no  young  divine — no  one,  in  short,  intent  upon  eminent  useful- 
ness in  his  profession, — can  read  the  Letters  of  Reinhard  without 
feeling  himself  improved  and  stimulated,— without  a  deejjer  sense 
of  the  extent  and  variety  of  attainments  indispensable  to  a  tho- 
roughly furnished  teacher  of  religious  truth, — without  forming  a 
determined  purpose,  by  a  rigid  economy  of  lime,  and  the  most 
assiduous  improvement  of  means  and  opportunities  possessed,  to 
endeavour  to  combine,  as  he  did,  the  solid  learning  of  the  divine 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher;  and  at  once  to  sanctify  litera- 
ture, and  to  secularize  theology,  by  uniting  usefully,  gracefully, 
and  conscientiously  in  one  character,  the  endowments  of  the  man 
of  letters  and  of  the  Christian  minister. 

M— ,  T. 
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Tin:  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty  was  a  fortunate  and  fertile  event  for 
literature.  It  has  been  served  up  in  twenty  different  ways,  and 
scarcely  yet  does  it  pall  upon  the  public  appetite.  We  have  had 
it  in  books  of  travels  and  of  trials, — in  faithful  history  and  fanciful 
fiction, — in  prose  and  in  verse;  it  has  been  Byronized  and  Mit- 
fordized  ;  and  now  Mr.  Tagart  appends  to  all  that  has  gone  before 
a  personal  and  practical  improvement,  in  the  shape  of  a  biogra- 
phical delineation  of  an  excellent  man,  who  was  an  unlucky  boy 
on  board,  at  the  period  of  the  catastrophe. 

And  well  does  the  well-known  story  read  again,  thus  indivi- 
dualized in  its  interest.  The  first  three  chapters,  which  describe 
the  mutiny,  the  surrender  of  young  Heywood  to  the  captain  of 
the  Pandora,  his  brutal  treatment  as  a  prisoner,  and  shipwreck 
on  the  passage  home,  the  trial,  the  condemnation,  and  the  par- 
don, are  full  of  excitement.  Intermingled  with  the  letters  and 
memoranda  of  the  young  midshipman  himself,  we  have  those  of 
his  friends  and  relatives, — of  his  mother  and  sister.  The  interest, 
of  necessity,  declines  afterwards,  in   the   fourth  chapter,   which 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  late  Captain  Peter  Heywood,  R.N. ;  with  Extracts  from  his 
Piary  and  Correspoudence.    By  Kd)Yartl  Tagart,   8v9. 
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details  his  professional  career,  though  the  impression  is  highly 
honourable  to  his  character  ;  but,  in  the  fifth  and  last,  it  some- 
what revives,  though  in  a  different  form,  and  adapted  to  a  difierent 
taste,  in  the  sur\'ey  of  the  moral  qualities  and  religious  feelings 
which  developed  themselves  in  his  mind  and  heart,  as  he  awaited, 
in  his  peaceful  retirement,  the  summons  to  his  last  voyage.  He 
died  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  his  frame  aged  by  sufierings,  and  his 
character  matured  in  worth. 

And  such  was  the  man  whom  court-martial  justice,  in  all  the 

firomise  of  his  youth — for  his  youth  did  plainly  promise  the  excel- 
ence  of  his  riper  years — sentenced  to  be  hanged  !  And  why  ? 
Not  for  raising  his  hand  in  rel>ellion  against  a  captain  whose 
coarse  malignity  must  have  been  most  goading, — not  for  taking 
the  strongest  side  in  an  unequal  conflict,  even  after  the  victory ; 
but  simply  for  not  jumping  into  a  boat  which  he  thought  was 
about  to  sink,  before  he  was  apprized  that  his  remaining  on  board 
the  ship  might  be  misconstrued.  When  so  apprized,  he  did 
attempt  it,  but  was  ()revente<l.  During  the  first  part  of  the  affair, 
his  mind  was  in  the  state  of  confusion  consequent  on  suddenly 
awaking  out  of  sleep,  amid  the  strangest  and  most  unexpected 
circumstances.  He  separated  himself  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  mutineers,  and  came  out  spontaneously  to  the  first  vessel 
that  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Otaheite,  where  he  had  remained 
about  two  years. 

The  biographer  has  dealt  gently  with  the  court-martial  ;  he 
seems  to  have  extended  his  mercy  to  them,  in  virtue  of  their 
having  recommended  the  prisoner  to  the  king's  mercy.  To  us 
the  trial  seems  to  be  the  barbarous  administration  of  barbarous 
law.  The  discipline  which  must  be  sustained  by  such  means, 
cannot  be  necessary  when  a  government  does  its  duty  by  the 
community.  We  demur  to  letting  the  case  pass  as  '  only  one 
instance  amongst  many  of  the  imperfection  of  human  laws.'  It 
is  not  an  instance  of  imperfection  but  of  evil  design.  Martial 
law  is  law  framed  for  the  reduction  of  men  to  machnies.  *  Be  a 
goo<l  tool,  or  I  will  destroy  you  ;' — that  is  its  spirit.  For  no  legi- 
timate and  honourable  purposes, — for  no  purposes  of  national 
defence  merely,  can  such  severity  be  needful.  Its  aim  is  the 
creation  of  an  engine,  with  the  direction  of  which  no  power  on 
earth  can  be  safely  trusted.  The  attempt  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  designs  hostile  to  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  a  com- 
munity. 

It  is  said  that  a  large  portion,  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  con- 
sists of  men  so  hardened  that  only  by  severity  can  subordiimtion 
be  secured.  If  it  be  so,  the  subordination  of  such  men  is  all  the 
more  perilous.  They  are  wild  beasts  to  all  but  their  keeper,  who 
may  at  any  time  *  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs.*  The  combi- 
nation of  severity  on  the  one  hand,  with  privileges  and  immunities 
arbitrarily  bestowed  on  the  other,  tends  to  foster  a  spirit  most  n- 
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compatible  with  the  interests  of  civilized  society.  The  military 
spirit  in  its  full  maturity  is  characterized  by  an  obedience  at  once 
blind  and  proud, — contempt  for  public  and  private  right,  and 
insensibility  to  the  infliction  of  suffering.  There  is  no  hell  upon 
earth  like  the  presence  of  a  hostile  army,  unless  it  be  that  of  a 
friendly  army.  They  are  much  the  same  when  a  coiuitry  is  the 
seat  of  war.  Find  one  of  the  Spaniards  Avho  lived  in  St.  Sebas- 
tian when  their  British  allies  delivered  xihora  the  French,  and  ask 
himof  this  matter.  Or  ask  the  Irish,  who  remember  the  Rebellion, 
which  behaved  worst  when  they  entered  a  village, — the  wild  rebels, 
or  the  disciplined  troops  ?  The  wealthy  and  the  beautiful  of 
Bristol  may  rejoice  that  their  city  was  for  three  days  in  the  pos- 
session only  of  vulgar  rioters,  and  not  of  gallant  soldiers.  Indi- 
vidual and  public  rights  are  the  same  to  a  thoroughly-drilled  army. 
What  considerations  of  natural  right  or  formal  treaty  would  stop 
an  Austrian  or  Russian  army  when  the  word  to  march  was  given  P 
Even  a  British  ofiicer  would  say,  '  Let  the  government  see  to 
that.'  What  has  the  captain  to  do  with  the  Constitution  ?  His 
colonel  says  *  Charge,'  and  he  charges.  Has  the  soldier  violated 
the  law — not  the  military,  but  the  ci\il  law — go,  constable,  and 
pick  him  out  from  five  hundred  more,  all  dressed  up  as  like  as  the 
devilish  duplicates  of  Faustus.  But  does  the  soldier  dabble  in 
politics  ?  Nothing  more  easy  than  to  pick  him  out  for  the  hal- 
berds. It  was  time  for  the  keen  eye  of  Reform  to  glance  into 
the  cabin  and  the  guard-room.  That  searching  look  will  not  be, 
and  has  not  been,  in  vain.  For  any  country  to  be  free,  safe,  and 
happy,  soldiers  must  be  citizens.  Disci{)line  must  stop  the 
moment  it  begins  to  alienate  them,  in  spirit,  from  the  mass  of  the 
community.  They  ought  not  to  be  permanently  sejiarated  from 
it  by  their  profession ;  they  should  part  from  it  only  when  the 
impending  peril  requires  an  organized  force,  and  dissolve  into  it 
as  soon  as  the  peril  has  passed.  The  military  art  requires  no 
very  exalted  talent.  Wellington  is  its  master  ;  and  the  marshals 
of  France  were  few  of  them  bred  to  the  trade.  The  armed  citi- 
zens of  France  routed  the  veterans  of  Euro{)e.  There  is  no  fear 
for  an  intelligent  poj)ulation  and  a  country  worth  defending. 
Courts-martial,  and  the  laws  which  courts-martial  administer, 
have  not  done  their  worst  in  this  country  ;  they  have  been  kept  in 
check  by  our  free  institutions  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  ;  but 
they  have  done  worse  things  even  than  hanging  young  Heywood 
Avould  have  been, — they  have  helped  to  generate  feelings  (though 
happily  to  a  very  partial  extent  both  amongst  the  higher  and 
lower  military  grades)  of  dislike,  contempt  and  hatred,  towards 
the  people  and  the  people's  rights,  which  sufficiently  show  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  system.  They  have  contributed  to 
form  the  men  who,  in  a  great  popular  struggle,  can  speak,  with  a 
smile,  of  a  '  little  dust  to  be  laid  in  blood  !'  We  honour  those 
whose  enlightened  minds  and  sound  hearts  remain  uncontami- 
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nated  by  such  influences  ;  but  we  would  not  have  any  exposed 
to  them. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  by  the  preface,  that  a  passage  which  some- 
what surprised  us,  as  coming  from  Mr.  'J'agart,  does  not  belong 
to  him,  but  to  Mr.  Barrow.  The  loan  of  the  following  remarks 
did  not  deserve  to  be  reckoned  an  'obligation'  : — *  Christian  was 
too  good  an  adept  not  to  know  that  seamen  will  always  pay  a 
more  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to  officers  who  are  gentlemen, 
than  to  those  who  may  have  risen  to  command  from  among  them- 
selves. It  is,  indeed,  a  common  observation  in  the  service,  that  offi- 
cers who  have  risen  from  befine  the  tncul  are  generally  the  greatest 
tyrants  !  It  was  Bligh's  misfortune  not  to  have  been  educated  in 
the  cockpit  of  a  man-of-war,  which  is  to  the  navy  what  a  public 
school  is  to  those  who  are  to  move  in  civil  society.'  The  simila 
rity  of  the  public  school  and  the  cockpit,  we  have  no  intention  of 
disputing.  There  is,  no  doubt,  excellent  training  in  both.  What 
we  admire  is,  the  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  and  its  harmony 
with  the  practice  of  the  British  constitution — the  one  having  en- 
dowed the  sailor  with  an  instinctive  preference  of  being  com- 
manded, flogged,  and  perhaps  sacrificed,  by  a  young  *  gentle- 
man,' over  obeying  an  officer  who  has  risen  solely  by  his  fitness 
for  the  post ;  and  the  other  furnishing  young  gentlemen  in  abun- 
dance, not  guilty  of  merit  or  aptitude,  ever  ready  for  a  vacant 
commission.  The  fact  is  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes.  The  nautical  instinct  and  the  juvenile  aristocracy  must 
have  been  made  for  each  other,  and  both  intended  to  disprove  the 
St.  Simonian  heresy,  that  *  every  man  should  be  placed  according 
to  his  capacity,  and  rewarded  acConJing  to  his  works.'  I>et  the 
American  navy  look  to  it.  What  would  be  its  fate  in  war,  with 
vessels  only  officered  by  men  who  know  how  to  navigate  and 
fight  ?  They  should  petition  instantly  for  a  supply  of  young  gen- 
tlemen for  their  cockpits  :  we  can  spare  some. 

The  Heywood  family  had  one  serious  failing  from  which  even 
the  captain's  interesting  sister,  Nessy,  was  not  exempt;  they 
made  twaddle  verses,-^*  very  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured.' 
What  is  worse,  they  made  them  under  circumstances  which 
strongly  excite  our  sympathy  ;  and  it  is  not  pleasant  when,  in 
spirit,  we  make  our  call  of  condolence,  to  find  the  sup[)Osed 
mourner  busily  spinning  a  yarn  of  Bysshe.  The  author  should 
have  thrown  a  veil  over  this  infirmity.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum; — and  such  lines  as  the  following  are  not '  bonum:' — 

•  ANXIETY. 
*  Dotibting,  dreading,  fretful  guest, 

Quit,  oh  !  quit  this  mortal  breast. 

Why  wilt  thou  my  peace  invade. 

And  each  brighter  prospect  shade  ? 

Pain  me  not  with  needless  Fear, 

But  let  Hope  my  bosom  cheer  i 
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While  I  court  her  gr«ntle  charms, 
Woo  the  flatterer  to  my  arms  ; 
While  each  moment  she  beguiles 
With  her  sweet  enlivening  smiles. 
While  she  softly  whispers  me, 
*'  Lycidus  again  is  free," 
While  I  gaze  on  Pleasure's  gleam, 
Say  not  thou,  "  'Tis  all  a  dream." 
Hence — nor  darken  Joy's  soft  bloom 
W'ith  thy  pale  and  sickly  gloom  : 
Nought  have  I  to  do  with  thee — 
Hence — begone — Anxiety  I 

*  Nkssy  Heywood. 
•  Ja!e  of  Man,  September  lOM.' 

Gently  should  the  biographer  have  touched,  if  he  touched  at 
all,  the  fact  that  such  lines  were  ever  written  ;  but  what  shall  we 
say  to  his  statement,  that  they  were  indited  by  a  fond  sister,  after 
she  had  been  informed  that  her  brother  was  condemned  to  the 
yard-arm,  and  while  expecting  the  letters  and  newspapers  which 
were  to  communicate  the  full  particulars  ?  It  is  strange  that 
Mr.  Tagart  did  not  feel  the  incongruity.  Surely  no  one  of  our 
readers  would  like  a  sister  of  his  own  to  have  written  so,  if  he 
were  going  to  be  hanged.  Happily  there  is  a  misrepresentation 
here,  or  rather  a  mistake  ;  and  the  '  charming  Nessy'  can  be  vin- 
dicated, though  at  the  expense  of  the  biographer.  He  uncon- 
sciously corrects  himself  by  the  dates.  The  lines  are  dated  Sep- 
tember 10th,  when  the  sittings  of  the  court-martial,  instead  of 
being  terminated,  had  not  commenced.  This  makes  them  much 
more  excusable.  Instead  of  being,  as  he  states,  the  composition 
of  one  who  was  '  harrassed  by  agonies  of  mind  which  no  language 
can  express,'  they  were  written  while  *  Mrs.  Heywood  and  her 
daughters  were  fondly  flattering  themselves  with  everything  being 
most  happily  concluded.'  That  makes  all  the  difference  y  thanks 
to  chronology. 

Tn  p.  174,  a  disgusting  anecdote  is  very  properly  put  on  re- 
cord : — 

'  It  was  on  board  the  Dc^daigneuse,  too,  that  he  (Captain  Heywood) 
had  the  mortification  of  discovering,  among  the  very  first  things  which 
came  into  his  hands  belonging  to  a  younger  brother,  whom  he  had 
taken  out  with  him,  and  who  died  on  board,  a  paper  containing  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  "  Whether  Captain  Heywood,  after  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  trial  and  condemnation,  could  possibly  succeed  to 
tlie  family  property  ?  "  A  singular  instance  of  that  ingratitude  and 
unaccountable  baseness  of  feeling,  which  appearing,  as  in  this  case,  in 
a  family  distinguished  by  so  much  of  an  opposite  character,  seems  to 
render  human  nature  a  strange  and  dark  enigma !  ' 

With  submission,  it  does  no  such  thing.  Human  nature  is  a 
very  good  nature,  when  human  art  does  not  interpose  for  its  per- 
version.    Was  there  anything  strange  or  dark,,  base  or  ungrateful 
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in  Captain  Heywood's  wishing  to  inherit  the  family  property,  pro- 
vided it  fell  to  h'm  in  the  order  of  succession  ?  If  not,  the  nega- 
tive assumes  his  legal  right  to  it.  But  the  fact  of  this  legal  right 
was  that  on  which  the  younger  Hey^vood  speculated.  He  thought 
— and  there  was  some  plausibility  in  the  notion — that  the  legal 
right  mi^ht  be  in  himself  Moral  right,  in  the  succession  of  pro- 
perty, there  is  none  anywhere.  The  only  right  in  the  case  is 
created  by  law.  It  is  in  the  eldest ;  the  same  power  might  vest 
it  in  the  youngest.  It  is  in  the  son  ;  the  same  power  might  vest  it 
in  the  daughter.  It  is  in  the  child  ;  the  same  power  might  vest 
it  in  the  uncle,  the  cousin,  the  nephew,  or  even  in  the  king  or  the 
community.  If  the  condemnatory  epithets  be  applied  to  a 
younger  brother's  taking  advantage  of  an  elder  brother's  misfor- 
tune, to  possess  himself  of  what  otherwise  would  be  the  elder 
brother's  legal  right,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  elder  brother 
iloes  not  always  avail  himself  of  the  younger  brother's  misfortune 
(his  birth-misfortune)  to  possess  himself  of  what  else  would  have 
been  the  younger  brother's  legal  right?  There  are  many  who 
would  think  a  fortnight's  uncertainty  about  being  hanged,  by  no 
means  an  equipollent  calamity  to  that  of  being  born  a  younger 
brother.  A  severer  condemnation  than  that  on  the  individual 
should  full  on  the  legal  and  social  system  which  makes  money 
the  great  interest  of  life,  and  sets  up  that  interest  in  an  antagonist 
position  to  fdial,  fraternal,  and  benevolent  feelings.  It  would 
probably  be  best  for  the  legal  and  moral  right  to  coincide,  and  for 
no  individual  to  receive  money, or  money's-worth,  without  having 
rendered  proportionate  service  for  it  to  society.  At  any  rate,  it 
must  be  bad  to  manufacture,  by  legal  machinery,  natural  death 
or  arbitrary  incapacitation  into  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  son 
or  brother.  Captain  lleywood  himself  was  not  the  tirst-born, 
nor  the  eldest  then  living,  though  he  seems  to  have  become  so 
soon  after.  The  heir  was  about  to  die,  and  the  question  was, 
which  of  the  two  younger  brothers  was  entitled  to  the  legal  bonus 
on  his  decease.  The  captain  would  have  been  too  pure-minded 
to  moot  such  a  question.  The  midshipman  was  a  young  rascal, 
no  doubt.  Hut  the  ini(|uity  of  ancient  and  hoary  law  excited, 
perhaps  generated  altogether,  the  evil  in  his  soul,  fhe  old  rascal 
led  the  young  rascal  into  temptation- 
It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Captain  Heywood  lived  two  years 
at  Otaheite,  t.  e.  the  interval  between  the  return  of  the  mutineers 
to  that  island,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Pandora  off  the  coast,  in 
1791.  He  and  many  of  the  natives  became  mutually  attached  ; 
he  learned  their  language;  conformed  to  many  of  their  customs, 
even  so  far  as  to  be  '  tattooed  in  the  most  curious  manner;'  and 
seems  altogether  to  have  made  himself  very  comfortable.  The 
recollection  of  that  time  was  not  the  worse  for  having  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  shipwreck  in  irons,  and  a  trial  for  his  life.  His  me- 
mory dwelt  on  it  with  tenderness  and  complacency.  Five-and- 
No.  72.  3  M 
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twenty  years  afterwards,  when  in  command  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Montagu,  off  Gibraltar,  an  incident  occurred  which  made  the 
thoughts,  feehngs,  and  recollections  of  his  youth  gush  forth  in  a 
most  beautiful  and  touching  manner.  His  own  language  is  best, 
and  we  give  the  description  (from  a  letter)  entire : — 

'Montagu,  Gibraltar,  Feb.  1,  1816. 

'  An  event  of  rather  a  singular  nature  occurred  to  me  two  or  three 
days  ago,  and  I  confess  I  have  still  so  much  of  the  savage  about  me  as 
to  have  been  in  no  small  degree  interested  by  it.  I  heard  accidentally, 
last  Sunday,  that  there  were  two  poor  unfortunate  Taheiteans  on  board 
the  Calypso,  who  had  been  kidnapped,  and  brought  away  from  their 
island  by  an  English  ship  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  months  ago. 
Thence  they  went  to  Lima,  and  in  a  Spanish  ship  were  conveyed  to 
Cadiz,  where,  soon  after  their  arrival  last  June,  they  made  their  escape, 
and  got  on  board  the  Calypso,  where  they  have  remained  ever  since, 
unable  to  make  themselves  unelerstood,  and  hopeless  of  ever  revisiting 
tlieir  native  country,  to  which  they  ardently  long  to  go  back ;  and  God 
knows,  and  so  do  I,  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  As  I  thought  they 
would  be  much  more  at  their  ease  and  comfortable  with  me,  I  ordered 
them  to  be  discharged  into  the  Montagu,  and  they  were  brought  on 
board.  Never,  as  long  as  I  live,  shall  I  forget  the  emotions  of  these 
poor  creatures,  when,  on  entering  the  door  of  my  cabin,  I  welcomed 
them  in  their  own  way,  by  exclaiming, — 

•**Ma  now,  wa,  Eho,  maa!  Yowra  t'Eatooa,  te  harre  a  mye! 
Welcome,  my  friends  !     God  save  you  in  coming  here  !" 

'  They  could  scarce  believe  their  ears  when  I  accosted  them  in  a 
language  so  dear  to  them,  and  which,  except  by  each  other,  they  had 
not  heard  pronounced  since  they  were  torn  from  their  coimtry.  They 
seemed  at  the  moment  electrified.  A  rush  of  past  recollections  at 
once  filled  their  minds,  and  then,  in  a  tone,  and  with  an  expression 
peculiar  to  these  people,  and  strikingly  mournful,  they  sighed  out 
together  and  in  unison:  — 

'  "  Attaye,  huoy  ay !  Attaye  huoy  to  tawa  Venooa,  my  tye  ay  ! 
Ita  roa  ye  heo  ay  !  Alas!  Alas  !  our  good  country,  we  shall  never  see 
it  more ! " 

•I  took  each  by  the  hand,  and  told  them,  that  if  I  lived  they  should 
be  sent  home  to  their  country,  and  assured  them,  that  in  the  mean 
time  they  should  remain  with  me,  and  that  I  would  be  their  country- 
man, their  friend  and  protector.  Poor  fellows  !  Ihey  were  quite  over- 
whelmed— their  tears  flowed  apace — and  they  wept  tlie  thankfulness 
they  could  not  express.  They  looked  wistfully  at  me  and  at  each 
other.  God  knows  what  was  passing  in  their  minds,  but  in  a  short 
time  they  grew  calm,  and  felt  comforted  ;  and  they  now  feel  contented 
and  happy.  It  was  a  scene  which  I  would  not  have  lost  for  much  more 
than  I  ought  to  say.  But  there  is  no  describing  the  slate  of  one's  mind 
in  witnessing  the  sensibilities  of  another  fellow-being,  with  a  convic- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  that  tliey  are  /rue  and  vnaffectcd.  And,  good 
God!  with  what  ease  that  is  discovered  !  What  an  amazing  difference 
there  is  between  these  children  of  nature  and  the  pupils  of  art  and  re- 
finement !  It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  being  described  by  a  better  pen 
-^a  sincere  expression  of  Nature's  genuine,  best  feelings,  such  as  we 
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sometimes  read  of  in  many  of  our  pretty  novelt;  but  rarely,  very  rarely 
see,  in  this  civilired  hemisphere  of  ours,  and  which,  indeed,  I  do  be- 
lieve /  very  seldom  have  seen  wholly  unsophisticated  by  some  selfish 
passion,  which  interest  mixes  with  them,  but  polish  teaches  to  conceal, 
except  amoni^  the  poor  untaun;ht  »avage»  of  the  island  which  pave 
these  men  birth — where  plenty  and  content  are  the  portion  of  all, 
unalloyed  by  care,  envy,  or  ambition — where  labour  is  needless,  and 
want  unknown ;  at  least,  such  it  was  twenty-five  years  ajyo.  And 
af\er  all  that  is  said  and  done  amon^r  us  i^reat  and  wise  people  of  the 
earth,  pray  what  do  we  all  toil  for,  late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulness,  but  to  reach,  at  last,  the  very  state  to  which  they  are  born 
— ease  of  circumstances,  and  the  option  of  being  idle  or  busy  as  we 
please  ?  But  if  I  go  on  this  way,  you  will  say  I  am  a  savage,  and  to  I 
believe  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be  in  tome  points  ;  but  let  that  pass. 

*  As  these  poor  fellows  appear  to  be  very  wretched  in  a  state  of  ex- 
istence so  new  to  them,  so  foreign  to  their  original  manners  and  habits, 
and  as  their  ignorance  utterly  disqualifies  them  for  enjoying  what  they 
cannot  comprehend  the  value  of,  and  renders  them  useless  members  of 
B  state  of  civilization  and  refinement  such  as  ours,  I  have  written  a 
public  letter  to  Mr.  Croker,  and  a  private  one  to  Admiral  Hope,  to 
beg  they  may  be  sent  out  to  their  own  country,  should  the  newspaper 
reports  be  true,  that  our  government  intends  to  send  a  vessel  to  Pit- 
cairn's  Island  with  articles  of  comfort  and  convenience  for  the  new- 
discovered  progeny  of  the  Bounty's  people.  This  discovery  naturally 
interested  me  much  when  I  first  heard  of  it  in  1809,  at  the  Admiralty  ; 
but  still  more  has  the  information,  given  us  since  by  Sir  Thomas 
Staines  and  Captain  Pipon,  interested  me.  A  very  lively  and  general 
curiosity  seems  to  have  been  excited  to  know  more  about  a  race  of 
beings  so  new  and  uncommon  in  the  composition  of  their  character, 
and  not  the  less  so  from  its  purity.  And  even  my  curiosity  (gratified 
as  it  has  been  already  by  seeing  man  in  every  staige  of  society,  frotn 
the  miserable  savage  of  New  Holland  to  the  most  cultivated  and  re- 
fined European)  has  been  awakened  by  the  accounts  of  these  officers ; 
so  that,  were  I  on  the  spot,  and  anything  were  going  out  that  way,  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  but  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  endeavour  to 
go  and  look  at  this  new  species,  as  well  as  to  judge  whether  the  na- 
tives of  Taheite  have,  upon  the  whole,  been  benefited,  or  the  reverse, 
by  their  intercourse  with  Europe  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  I 
know  what  they  were  then,  and  I  believe  there  are  few  persons,  if  any, 
now  living,  who  possess  the  same  means  of  judging  of  the  change  that 
may  have  taken  place,  because  all  those  who  saw  them  about  that 
time  were  but  casual  visiters ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from 
what  has  been  written,  these  visiters  knew  just  as  much  about  the 
people  as  they  did  of  their  language;  and  a  man  must  have  a  strangely- 
constructed  head  who  can  believe  that  anything  which  it  is  most  inter- 
esting to  know  concerning  a  strange  people,  can  pombly  be  known 
(correctly  at  least)  without  the  latter.  Yet  we  meet  with  many  de- 
scriptions of  their  manners,  customs,  religion,  and  ceremonies,  of  their 
government  and  policy  (if  they  have  any),  that  must  have  been  com- 
prehended. How?  Why,  by  the  eye  alone.  Now  is  this  possible  ? 
No :  and  I  can  only  say,  that  more  than  two  years  and  a  half's  resi- 
dence among  them,  and  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  theif  lao- 
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guage,  never  enabled  me  to  discover  the  truth  of  nearly  all  the  descrip'- 
tions  of  those  matters  before  the  public,  most  of  which  I,  ut  this  mo- 
ment, beheve  never  to  have  had  existence  except  in  the  heads  of  tlie 
writers  !  But,  fortunately  for  those  who  feed  curiosity  with  a  {j:oose- 
quill,  there  is  no  lack  of  credulity  in  Great  Britain,  whatever  there  may 
be  of  faith.  To  us,  however,  it  is  very  immaterial  what  stories  we  are 
told  about  them  ;  and  to  know  more  or  less  of  these  savages  will  neither 
add  to  nor  lessen  our  stock  of  happiness.  Happiness,  indeed,  does  not 
seem  to  be  our  object  of  search,  so  much  as  wciiUli,  distinctions,  and 
power,  where  alone  we  most  of  us  suppose  it  to  reside,  nolwithstandiiig 
half  a  thousand  old  fellows,  from  Solomon  down  to  Dr.  Coo:an,  have 
been  tellinrr  us  we  are  all  wrong'.  But  these  islanders  have  neither 
power  nor  gold  to  make  it;  but  plenty,  cheerfulness,  and  content  iliey 
have, — and  with  Nature  only  for  their  guide,  liiey  are  so  deptorab/y 
ignorant  as  to  fancy,  that  these,  with  u  few  social  enjoyments,  consti- 
tute the  summum  bonum  of  life.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  more 
general  happiness  among;  them,  than  among;  any  people  I  have  met 
"with  on  earth  ;  so  that  I  am  very  sure,  the  less  we  teach  them  of  our 
aria  and  sciences,  the  better  for  themselves.  Let  them,  however,  have 
our  relig;ion  ;  for  though  they  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  Supreme  Bein{^, 
— of  the  soul's  separate  existence,  and  of  a  future  state  after  death 
still  more  happy  than  the  present,  yet  it  may  be  for  their  benetit  hereafter 
to  have  a  knowledg;e  of  Christianity,  though  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it  will 
make  them  happier  during  life,  or  add  to  the  composure  with  which  I 
have  »ee/i  several  of  them,  both  old  and  young,  depart  out  of  it.  In 
most  matters,  indeed,  they  act  up  to  its  tenets  already,  without  know- 
ing anything  about  it.  But  those  customs  among  them,  which  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  its  lioly  precepts,  as  well  as  to  their  own  happi- 
ness here,  (most  of  vvhicli,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  the  ear  of 
an  European,  originate  in  pnde  offamUy,")  particularly  infanticide,  it 
would  doubtless  correct,  and  in  lime  explode.  But  of  this  matter  I 
have  said  more  than  enough,  [perhaps,  and  more  than  I  intended.' — 
pp.  285-291. 

The  above  picture  of  the  '  sava<jeH  is  not  the  orthodox  one,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  get  at  the  whole  truth  about  the  character  and  condi- 
tion, past  and  present,  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Voyagers 
and  missionaries  will,  we  suppose,  in  time  settle  it  between  them  ; 
but  the  discrepancies  are,  at  present,  rather  unmanageable  for 
the  antra  veiled  critic.  That  the  character  of  Captain  Hey  wood 
rendered  his  evidence  valuable  would  be  sufficiently  evinced  by 
the  above  letter,  were  there  no  other  indications  on  record  of  his 
soundness  of  mind  and  goodness  of  heart. 

We  demur,  however,  both  to  his  remark,  and  his  biographer's 
comment,  on  the  demonstration  of  English  feeling  towards  Napo- 
leon : — 

*  In  allusion  to  the  report  which  had  reached  him  of  the  multitudes 
of  his  countrymen  who  flocked  to  Plymouth,  from  curiosity,  to  see  the 
fallen  Emperor  Napoleon,  then  on  board  an  English  vessel  awaiting 
his  destiny,  thus  paying  him  an  honour  gratifying  to  his  vanity,  he  says, 
«'  Why,  the  public  is  a  sort  of  nondescript,  an  anomaly  in  nature.     It 
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cannot  discriminate  between   crood  and  evil — between  the  career  of 
honour  towards  tiie  goal  of  fame  and  real  glory,  or  infamy." 

'  We  may  infer,  perhaps,  from  this,  that  the  opinion  Captain  Hcywood 
had  formed  thus  early  of  the  character  of  Napoleon,  was  similar  to  that 
developed  by  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,"  and  in  his  "Thoughts  on  True  Great- 
ness," productions  published  many  years  afterwards,  with  which  Cap- 
tain H.  entirely  coincided  in  sentiment.' — pp.  299, 300. 

The  '  public'  is  not  auite  such  a  brute  beast  as  the  Captain 
supposed.  They  knew  that  the  world  owed  something  to  Napo- 
leon, and  the  remembrance  at  that  moment  would  have  been  un- 
timely that  he  might  have  made  the  world  owe  him  much  more. 
He  was  the  '  fallen  Emperor  Napoleon,* — three  pithy  words,  and 
which  describe  no  every-day  sight,  but  one  which  might  attract, 

*  from  curiosity,'  even  those  who  can  *  discriminate  between  good 
and  evil.'  Moreover  he  was  'awaiting  his  destiny;'  that  is  to 
say,  Ijaving,  as  sovereign  of  France,  lost  a  decisive  battle,  he 
had  thrown  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Prince  Regent  of 
England,  which  generosity  was  al)out  to  send  him  to  a  lingering 
death  at  St.  Helena.  Here  was  more  matter  for  those  who  can 
'  discriminate  between  good  and  evil.'  What  lustre  the  British 
character  gained   by  that  transaction,  and   in  what  proportions 

*  real  glory  and  infamy'  are  to  be  distributed  between  the  career 
of  Napoleon  and  that  of  the  Holy  Alliance  Sovereigns,  with  our 
government  as  their  (then)  appendage,  we  leave  the  future  histo- 
rian to  decide.  He  will  scarcely  divide  the  antithesis  between 
them.  The  Captain's  own  part  in  Vanity  Fair  was  to  *lead  the 
fleet  through  the  various  manoeuvres  exhibited  before  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  when  they  visited  Portsmouth.'  The  Plymouth  spec- 
tacle had  more  heart  in  it. 

The  biographer  forgets  or  mistakes  the  direction  in  which  the 
current  of  opinion  on  Napoleon's  character  has  been  flowing, 
when  he  ascribes  merit  to  Captain  Heywood  for  having  '  thus 
early'  appreciated  that  character  in  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  'I'here  was  neither  anticipation  nor  perspicacity  in  the  case. 
The  opinion  itself  disproves  the  former,  and  at  least  does  not 
imply  the  latter.  It  was  the  common  vulgar  estimate  of  Napo- 
leon. At  the  time  to  which  we  now  refer,  it  was  beginning,  not 
to  be  'developed,'  but  modified.  Rightly  or  wrongly*  from  that 
period  it  is  undeniable  that  the  character  of  Napoleon  began  to 
rise  in  English  estimation.  From  Warden's  I-etters,  to  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes,  the  tendency  of  the  numerous 
])ublications  concerning  him  which  have  issued  from  the  press  has 
been  to  place  his  character  in  a  more  favourable  light.  The 
popularity  of  those  publications  has  shown  the  change  in  public 
opinion.  Even  the  Times  newspaper  learned  the  language  of 
respect.  To  anticipate  Dr.  Channing's  view  of  Napoleon  was 
pnly  to  anticipate  that  which  h«(i  long  existed,  and  was  beginning 
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to  fade  away.  We  do  not  mean  that,  in  Dr.  Channing's  Remarks, 
there  are  not  many  which  are  sound,  beautiful,  original, — assuredly 
there  are  ;  but  in  his  general  notion  there  was  no  novelty  :  taken 
abstractedly,  it  is  unduly  severe ;  and  regarded  comparatively 
(comparatively  with  the  manner  in  which  any  moral  anatomist 
yet  dares  to  dissect  sovereigns,)  it  is  most  unfair.  Nor  has  it 
produced  any  effect  upon  public  opinion.  The  chief  result,  and 
that  a  good  one,  has  been  to  gain  for  Dr.  Channing's  other  works 
some  readers  amongst  a  class  which  would  else  have  treated  any 
writer  of  his  profession,  opinions,  and  country,  with  ineffable 
contempt. 

That  Captain  Heywood  should  have  admired  Dr.  Channing's 
writings  was  perfectly  natural;  as  it  is  that  his  biographer  should 
sympathize  in  the  sentiment.  Not  to  admire  them  argues  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  faculty  of  literary  appreciation.  Nor  do  we  demur 
to  the  bestowment  of  praise  on  *  the  literature  of  America.' 
Identical  in  the  past,  we  hope  that  in  the  future  it  will  never  be 
materially  distinguished  from  the  literature  of  England.  But 
we  cannot  consent  to  its  being,  and  we  are  sure  no  intelligent 
American  would  claim  for  it  to  be,  at  once  distinguished  from  and 
raised  above  that  of  the  mother-country.  The  time  of  competi- 
tion is  yet  distant.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  contrast  which 
Mr.  Tagart  has  instituted  in  the  following  passage,  or  the  censure 
Avhich  he  has  borrowed  in  the  appended  note,  can  be  fairly  sub- 
stantiated : 

'The  literature  of  America  in  general  suited  his  taste.  It  is  true* 
he  knew  it  chiefly  from  its  most  favourable  specimens,  but  in  these  he 
perceived  good  sense  prevailing,  a  disposition  to  bring  every  opinion 
to  the  test  of  truth,  without  that  party  spirit  which  mingles  so  largely 
in  the  current  literature  of  our  own  country,  and  tinges  our  jiopular  re- 
views with  so  much  unfairness  and  misrepresentation*.' — pp.321,  322. 

Good  sense  and  impartiality  are  essential,  but  the  'most  favour- 
able specimens'  of  the  literature  of  a  country  should  have  sundry 
other  qualities  in  addition,  if  a  claim  to  high  rank  is  to  be  substan- 
tiated. We  hope  the  Americans  will  both  disclaim  the  invidious 
contrast,  and  be  dissatisfied  with  the  imperfect  praise.  As  to 
•  party  spirit,'  it  ebbs  and  flows  at  intervals  in  both  countries;  and 
the  literature  of  both  is  necessarily  more  or  less  tinged  with  it  in 
proportion.     AVe  have   seen  some  choice  American  specimens ; 

*  '  "  I  have  the  ul7nost  aversion  to  the  whole  business  of  reviewing,  which  I  have 
long  considered,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  a  nefarious  and  unprincipled 
proceeding,  and  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  modern  times.  It  was  infinitely  better 
for  the  interests  of  religion  and  literature  when  books  had  fair  play,  and  were  left  to 
the  luibiassed  suffrages  of  the  public.  As  it  is,  we  are  now  doomed  to  receive  our 
first  impression  and  opinion  of  books  from  some  of  the  wickedest,  and  others  of  the 
stupidest  of  men ;  men,  some  of  whom  have  not  sense  to  write  on  any  subject,  nor 
others  honesty  to  read  what  they  pretend  to  criticise,  yet  sit  in  judgment  upon  all 
performances,  and  issue  their  insolent  and  foolish  oracles  to  the  public."— Robert 
Hall's  Letters  to  Ivimey,    Works,  vol.  v.  p.  522.' 
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but  let  that  pass.     We  gladly  turn  from  the  idea  of  such  a  compa- 
rison, to  protest  against  the  wholesale  calumny  upon  our  own 
periodical  literature,  in  the  note.     Robert  Hall  was  an  extraordi- 
nary man  :  we  hope  the  [lublication  of  his  Memoirs  will  soon  give 
us  occasion  and  additional  materials  for  a  fair  analysis  of  his 
peculiar  genius  ;    but  everybody  knows  that  he  was  somewhat 
addicted  to  strong  expressions.     In  the  present  instance  he  has 
indulged  in  them  most  unwarrantably,  and  we  are  astonished  that 
80  cairn  and  candid  a  writer  should  have  gravely  cited  him  as  a 
witness.     It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  topic  of  public  im- 
portance and  interest,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  of 
which  the  best  discussion  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  some 
periodical.     And  reviews  are  read  by  thousands  whom  the  books 
would  never  reach.     They  bring  all  classes  of  subjects  home  to  all 
classes  of  men.     On  all  the  great  points  of  legislative  and  legal 
reform,  of  foreign   policy,  of  commercial  restriction,   of  political 
economy,  our  periodicals  are  storehouses  of  information  and  of 
argument.     True,  the  writers  take  different  sides,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  the  ablest  thinkers  are  yet  far  from  agreement.     But 
they  cannot  be  farther  from  it  than  they  would  be  without  so  rapid 
and  convenient  a  mode  of  communication  with  one  another  and 
with  the  public.     Then  how  rich  they  are  in  science,  history,  and 
literature !     Pretty  pocket  ledgers,  in  which  the  accounts  of  dis- 
covery and  production  are  regularly  posted  up,  putting  us  in  pos- 
session of  a  totality  which,  without  a  division  of  mental  labour, 
would  be  utterly  unattainable.     The  Quarterly,  the  Tory  Quar- 
terly, deserves  embalming  for  its  literary  articles.     As  for  the 
antipathies  and  partialities,  they  are  usually  such  as  everybody 
knows  where  to  look  for.     They  are  usually  such  as  would  exist 
in  books  if  there  were  no  reviews,  and  be  more  likely  to  do  mis- 
chief; they  would  exist  in  men's  minds  if  there  were  neither,  and 
be  then  most  mischievous  of  all.     The  rhodomontade,  about  their 
being  written   by  the  wickedest  and  stupidest  of  men,  scarcely 
deserves  answer.     What  great  name  is  there  in  modern  literature 
that  is  not  associated  with  periodical  writing  ?     What  poets  have 
we  had  so  inspired  as  to  be  above  the  criticism  of  Soulhey  and 
Scott,   and  Moore  and  Campbell?     Will  geographers  object  to 
the  ignorance  of  Barrow,  or  speculative  men  demur  to  the  acute- 
ness  of  Jeffrey,  or  the  meditative  philosopher  pretend  that   his 
reveries  cannot  be  appreciated  by  Carlyle  ?     Are  the  '  unbiassed 
suffrages  of  the  public'  waiting  for  books  which  shall  tell  us  more 
of  political  economy  than  Chalmers,  and  M'Culloch,  and  Pey- 
ronnet  Thompson  ?     The  name  of  Playfair  should  go  for  some- 
thing in  physics,  and  that  of  Mill  in  metaphysics.     Where  will 
Lytton  BuKver  find  better  novelists?     Will  the  orator  challenge 
Macaulay  from  his  jury,  or  the  statesman  demand  a  trial  by  his 
Peers,  and  appeal  from  the   Chancellor  ?     One  might  almost 
make  the  '  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom,'     Periodicals  are 
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the  vehicle  for  the  highest  and  finest  portion  of  the  active  intel- 
lectual power  of  the  country.  They  embody  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
They  are  a  new  form  of  communication,  called  forth  by  the  wants 
incident  to  a  rapid  progress  in  improvement — an  intellectual  rail- 
road ;  and  Mr.  Tagart  echoes  Mr.  Hall's  demand  for  the  revival 
of  the  old  heavy  stage-coach  !  It  will  not  do.  Reform  has  de- 
creed that,  in  literature,  as  in  politics,  the  '  unbiassed  suffrages  of 
the  public'  shall  be  given  more  rapidly  than  heretofore,  but  cer- 
tainly not  without  ample  means  of  information. 

This  book  has  beguiled  us  into  sundry  excursions,  from  which 
it  is  time  to  return.  We  thank  the  writer  for  all  the  entertainment, 
instruction,  and  suggestion  which  it  has  aiforded  us.  The  view  of 
Captain  Heywood's  religious  opinions  and  character  will  be  rend 
with  peculiar  interest.  His  professional  career  closed  with  a  sin- 
gular tribute  of  respect  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting. 
it  was  better  than  a  sword  from  the  corporation,  or  a  title  from  the 
Sovereign.  When  the  Montagu  was  paid  off,  (at  Chatham,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  1816,)  the  crew  took  leave  of  the  vessel,  their  cap- 
tain, and  each  other,  by  the  following  copy  of  verses,  written  by 
one  of  the  seamen,  and  presented  to  Cfl])tain  Heywood  by  desire 
of  the  whole  ship's  company : — 

'  THK  SE.\MKN'S  FAREWELL  TO  IL  M.  S.  MONTAGU. 

,  *  Farewell  to  thee,  Montagu  ! — yet,  ere  we  quit  thee, 
We'll  give  thee  the  blessing,  so  justly  thy  due  ; 
For  many  a  seumun  will  fondly  refjret  thee, 

And  wish  to  rejoin  thee,  thou  "  Gem  of  True  Blue." 

*For  stout  were  thy  timbers,  and  stoutly  commanded. 
In  the  record  of  glory  untarnished  thy  name  ; 
Still  ready  for  battle  when  glory  demanded, 
And  ready  to  conquer  or  die  in  thy  fame. 

'Farewell  to  thee,  Heywood  !  a  truer  one  never 
Exercised  rule  o'er  the  sons  of  the  wave  ; 
The  seamen  who  served  thee  woiild  serve  thee  for  ever. 
Who  sway'd,  but  ne'er  fetter'd,  the  hearts  of  the  brave. 

'  Haste  home  to  thy  rest,  and  may  comforts  ienshrine  it, 
Such  comforts  as  shadow  the  peace  of  the  bless'd ; 
And  the  wreath  thou  deserv'st  may  gratitude  twine  it. 
The  band  of  true  seamen  thou  ne'er  hast  oppress'd. 

•Farewell  to  ye,  Shipmates,  now  home  is  our  haven. 
May  our  hardships  all  fade  as  a  dream  that  is  past ; 
And  be  this  true  toast  to  old  Montagu  giv'n, 

She  was  our  best  ship,  and  she  was  the  last.' — pp.  301,  302. 
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Art.  III. 

DIDACTIC     AND     DKVOTIONAL     SPIRIT    OP    THE    MODERN    POETS. 

PCMCIA  IIEMANS. 

We  do  not  understand  the  caprices  of  our  extraordinary  world. 
We  have  a  great  respect  for  its  opinions  in  the  main ;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  sometimes  wofuHy  inconsistent. 
For  example  :  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  (we  use  that  conve- 
nient chronology,  the  poetical,)  there  live*l,  in  one  of  the  summer 
isles  of  the  i^gwan,  a  lady  whose  name  was  Sappho.  We  under- 
stand that  she  wrote  most  spirit-stirring  verses,  and  sang  them 
to  a  lyre  that  was  not  unworthy  of  (hem.  Her  fame  has  liecorae 
immortal,  and  her  very  name  a  proverb  for  female  poetical  genius. 
The  beauty  of  her  compositions  we  do  not  mean  to  dispute;  but 
the  subject  of  her  finest  lyric  is  such  as,  in  our  days,  would  scarcely 
have  permitted  her  to  reach  the  Cape  of  I^ucadia:  but  her  writ- 
ings are  in  Greek,  and  her  fame  is  immortal. 

Now  what  we  complain  of  is  this — not  that  Sappho  is  celebrated, 
but  that  the  admiration  of  anti(]uity  should  make  us  unjust  to  the 
merits  of  our  contemporaries.  We  may  be  alone  in  saying  so,  but 
we  nevertheless  affirm  it,  that  Felicia  Heroans  has  written  many 
things  which  would  not  disgrace  the  inspiration  of  the  liCsbian 
Pythoness.  We  maintain  that  our  gifted  countrywoman  has  not  yet 
had  justice  done  to  her  exquisite  and  nobly-used  gifts;  and  it  is 
for  the  noble  use  of  those  gif\s  that  we  honour  her  more,  and 
think  her  more  deserving  of  honour,  than  for  their  transcendency 
or  fertility.  The  stream  is  as  pure  ns  it  is  apparently  inexhaustible. 
Many  of  her  songs  have  breathe<l  the  inspirations  of  sorrow  j  but 
we  know  of  none  that  have  not  evinced  an  equal  loftiness  of  thought 
and  holiness  of  feeling.  She  is  a  true  |)oetess,  and  a  true  woman. 
VVe  use  the  term,  not  in  levity,  but  in  reverence.  Snpplio  wrote 
from  her  passions  ;  but  our  countrywoman  has  found  a  Castaly 
that  springs  higher  and  flows  j)urer.  She  is  the  Sappho  of  the 
affections :  she  uses  her  power  so  as  to  make  it  a  blessing.  One 
only  charge  have  we  to  bring  against  her — there  is  too  much 
cypress  in  so  beautiful  a  garden.  Nothing  indeed  Byronian^ 
nothing  either  remorseful,  misanthropical,  or  sentimental ;  but 
still  there  is  too  much  of  '  sorrow  in  her  song,'  as  we  fear  there 
has  been  too  much  of  *  winter  in  her  year.'  Weep  for  the  deep 
of  heart  1  A  melancholy  gift  is  sometimes  theirs,  and  one  the 
pain  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be  balanced  against  all  the  power  it 
exerts,  and  all  the  distinction  it  may  confer. 

But  as  we  meant  our  own  remarks  merely  to  serve  for  the 
thread  on  which  should  be  *  strung  at  random'  the  'orient  pearls* 
which  might  apologize  for  them  and  hide  them,  we  will  proceed 
(0  Quote  (froro  memory)  apme  gf  tl^e  sweet  strains,  which  yet 
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come  over  us  like  winds  from  the  sweet  south.  Our  selection  may 
be  partial,  for  we  confess  that  we  have  our  favourites  ;  but  in  this 
case  it  can  scarcely  happen  that  *  a  favourite  has  no  friend.' 
One  remark,  however,  we  ought  to  make  previously  to  entering 
upon  our  quotations, — that  we  refrain  from  any  reference  to  some 
few  of  the  most  delightful,  because  we  know  that  they  have 
already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  work  for  which  we  are  writ- 
ing. From  her  lesser  poems  we  shall  cite,  in  the  first  place,  the 
affecting  verses  entitled  '  The  Message  to  the  Dead,'  founded,  as 
a  note  informs  us,  upon  the  practice,  still  existing  among  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  of  charging  the  dying  friend  with  tender 
messages  to  the  departed  ; — a  beautiful  superstition,  and  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  it ! 

1. 

'  Tliou  art  parting  hence,  my  brotlier, 

Oh  my  earliest  friend,  farewell ! 
Thou  art  leaving  me,  without  thy  voice, 

In  a  lonely  home  to  dwell : 
And  from  the  hills  and  from  the  hearth, 

And  from  the  household  tree, 
With  thee  departs  the  lingering  mirth, — 

The  brightness  goes  with  ihee. 

2. 

*  But  thou,  my  friend,  my  brother! 

Thou  art  speeding  to  the  shore 
Where  the  dirge-like  tone  of  parting  words 

Shall  smite  the  soul  no  more  ; 
And  thou  wilt  see  our  holy  dead. 

The  lost  on  earth  and  main  ; 
Into  the  sheaf  of  kindred  hearts 

Thou  wilt  be  bound  again. 

3. 

'  Tell,  then,  our  friend  of  boyhood 

That  yet  his  name  is  heard 
On  the  blue  mountains,  whence  his  youth 

Pass'd  like  a  swift  bright  bird; 
The  light  of  his  exulting  brow. 

The  vision  of  his  glee, 
Are  on  me  still — oh,  still  I  trust 

That  smile  again  to  see ! 

4. 

*  And  tell  our  fair  young  sister, 

The  rose  cut  down  in  spring. 
That  yet  my  gushing  soul  is  fili'd 

With  lays  she  lov'd  to  sing  : 
Her  soft,  deep  eyes  look  through  my  dreams. 

Tender  and  sadly  sweet ; 
Tell  her  my  heart  within  me  burns 

Once  more  that  glance  to  meet. 
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5. 

*  And  tell  onr  white-haired  father 

That  in  the  paths  he  trod. 
The  child  he  lov'd,  Uie  last  on  earth, 

Yet  walks,  and  worships  God : 
Say  that  his  last  fond  blessiiipf  yet 

jkests  on  my  soul  like  dew  ; 
And  by  its  hallowing  might,  I  trust, 

Again  his  face  to  view. 

6. 

*  And  tell  onr  gentle  mother. 

That  on  her  grave  I  pour 
The  sorrows  of  my  spirit  forth. 

As  on  her  breast  of  yore. 
Happy  thou  art,  that  soon,  how  soon  ! 

Our  good  and  bright  wilt  see : 
Oh  brother,  brother,  may  I  dwell 

Ere  long  with  them  and  thee !' 

This  is  one  example,  of  a  thousand  which  the  works  of  this 
gifled  wonoan  will  afibnl,  of  the  power  she  possesses  of  seeing  the 
poetry  of  human  life  where  others  see  but  the  prose — of  hearing 
music  ('  the  still  sad  music  of  humanity*)  where  others  hear  but 
monotony  or  discord.  The  heart  is  her  province — the  pure  heart 
— warm  with  gentle  sympathies  and  with  noble  affections.  Pas- 
sion only  vivifies  her  finer  susceptibilities,  as  the  heat  of  the  sun 
increases  the  fall  of  the  dew.  On  her  favourite  themes  she  will 
sing  down  a  summer  day;  and  who  would  wish  to  stop  so  sweet  a 
song.^  Of  human  kindred,  and  of  its  ties  and  tendernesses,  she 
is  the  very  '  Bulbul  of  a  thousand  songs.'  She  is  the  '  sweet 
singer"  of  home,  of  its  joys  and  sympathies,  its  recollections 
and  its  duties,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  cares  and  sorrows.  We 
hear  a  voice ;  '  List,  list,  oh  list !'  It  is  a  '  Child'  singing  its  '  First 
Grief:'— 

1. 

*  •'  Oh,  call  my  brother  back  to  me, 

I  cannot  play  alone ; 
The  summer  comes  with  flower  and  bee^ 
Where  is  my  brother  gone  ? 

2. 
'  The  butterfly  is  glancing  bright 
Across  the  sunbeam's  track  ; 
I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight,— 
Oh,  call  my  brother  back ! 

3. 

*  The  flowers  run  wild — the  flowers  we  sow'd 

Around  our  garden  tree  ; 
Our  vine  is  drooping  with  its  load. 
Oh,  call  him  back  to  me  !" 
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4. 

*  He  would  not  hear  thy  voice,  fair  child  I 

He  may  not  come  to  thee; 
The  face  that  once  like  spring-time  smiled, 
On  earth  no  more  ihou'lt  see. 

5. 

*  A  rose's  brief,  bright  life  of  joy, 

Such  unto  him  was  given  : 
Go !  thou  must  play  alone,  my  boy  ! 
Thy  brother  is  in  heaven. 

6. 

*  "  And  has  he  left  his  birds  and  flowers? 

An«l  must  I  call  in  vain  ? 
And  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours 
Will  he  not  come  again  ? 

7. 

*  And  by  the  brook  and  in  the  glade 

Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er? 
OA,  white  my  brother  with  me  play'dt 
fVottld  I  had  loved  him  more  /"' 

Now  this  we  do  maintain  to  be  poetry  true  to  the  great  objects 
of  poetry: — alas,  how  often  forgotten!  It  is  written  for  our  hearts 
and  homes.  There  may  be  sorrow  at  the  root,  but  it  has  blossoms 
of  beauty  and  fruits  of  joy.  We  tolerate  the  cloud  for  the  sake 
of  the  rainbow.  Sorrow  like  that  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
pieces  is,  in  its  very  essence,  holy  and  ennobling.  Its  tendency 
is  to  make  ns  more  sensible  of  the  blessings  and  duties  and  plea- 
sures of  the  present,  by  showing  us  how  we  are  to  look  hack  upon 
them  from  the  future.  Who  has  ever  developed  the  warning 
moral  of  the  possible  fragility  of  affection  with  a  touch  so  delicate 
and  so  faithful  as  that  which  struck  forth  the  following  *  Song'  ? 
We  preface  it  with  its  own  affecting  motto : — 


'  Oh  cast  thou  not 


Affection  from  thee  !     In  this  bitter  world 
Hold  to  thy  heart  that  only  treasure  fast ; 
Watch — guard  it — sutler  not  a  breath  to  dim 
The  bright  gem's  pinity  !' 

1. 
If  thou  hast  crush'd  a  flower, 

The  root  may  not  be  blighted  ; 
If  thou  hast  quench'd  a  lamp. 

Once  more  it  may  be  lighted  : 
But  on  thy  harp  or  on  thy  lute, 

The  string  which  thou  hast  broken, 
Shall  never  in  sweet  sound  again 

^ive  to  th^  tquglj  s,  tpken  \ 
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2. 

'  If  thou  hast  loos'd  a  bird 

Whose  voice  of  son  j  could  cheer  thee, 
Still,  still  he  may  be  won 

From  the  skies  to  warble  near  thee  : 
But  if  upou  the  troubled  sea 

Thou  hast  thrown  a  gem  unheeded, 
Hope  not  that  wind  or  wave  will  brin<; 

The  treasure  back  when  needed. 

3. 

*  If  thou  hast  bruis'd  a  vine. 

The  summer's  breath  is  healing^, 
And  its  clusters  yet  may  glow. 

Through  the  leaves  their  bloom  revealing : 
But  if  thou  hast  a  cup  o'crthrown 

With  a  bright  draught  fill'd— Oh  !  never 
Shall  earth  give  back  thai  lavish'd  wealth 

To  cool  tiiy  parcli'd  lip's  fever ! 

4. 
'  The  heart  is  like  that  cup. 

If  thou  waste  the  love  it  bore  thee  ; 
And  like  that  jewel  gone, 

Which  the  deep  will  not  restore  thee  ; 
And  like  that  string  of  harp  or  lute 

Whence  the  sweet  sound  is  (>catter'd  :— > 
Gently,  oh  !  gently  touch  the  chords. 
So  soon  fur  ever  shatter'd  ! ' 

We  may  [lossibly  have  made  a  selection,  which  will  surprise  such 
of  our  readers  us  are  already  acijuainted  with  much  that  Mrs. 
Hemans  has  written.  We  have  done  so  from  a  twofold  cause  :  iu 
the  first  place,  we  confess,  or  repeat,  that  the  stream  of  her  verse, 
however  copious  and  limpid  and  tuneful,  occasionally  lingers 
{/or  us)  too  long  under  the  cy[)iess,  and  reliecls  too  much  of  its 
melancholy  verdure.  We  acknowledge  that  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  sorrows  of  real  life,  having  outlived  the  golden  age  when 
sorrow  was  a  luxury.  The  other  cause  adverted  to  is,  that  we 
really  are  but  partially  acquninte<l  with  most  of  this  lady's  •  thou- 
sand songs.'  Why  are  they  not  published  iu  a  collective  and 
authentic  form  ?  At  present,  they  are  blown  about  like  the 
leaves  of  the  Sybil,  when  the  wind  found  its  way  into  the  Cumncan 
cave.  But  we  proceed.  Should  it  ever  be  our  '  delightful  task 
to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  siioot,'  we  mean  that  the  follow- 
ing shall  be  one  of  our  earliest  lessons.  We  wish  that  we  our- 
selves had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  it,  instead  of  that  im- 
mortal lyric,  •  Goosey,  goosey,  gander.' — 

1. 

•  What  is  that,  mother  ? 

The  lark,  my  child ! 
The  morn  has  but  just  luok'd  out  and  smil'd. 
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When  he  starts  from  his  humble  grassy  nest, 
And  is  up  and  away,  with  the  dew  on  his  breast 
And  a  hymn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pure  bright  sphere, 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker's  ear — 
Ever,  my  child,  be  thy  morning  lays 
Tun'd  like  the  lark's  to  thy  Maker's  praise ! 

2. 

*  What  is  that,  mother? 

The  dove,  my  son  I 
And  that  low  sweet  voice,  like  the  widow's  moan, 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast, 
Constant  and  pure,  by  that  lonely  nest, 
As  the  wave  is  pour'd  from  some  crystal  urn. 
For  her  distant  dear  one's  quick  return- 
Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dove, 
In  friendship  as  faithful,  as  constant  in  love  ! 

3. 

*  What  is  that,  mother  ? 

The  eagle,  my  boy ! 
Proudly  careering  his  course  of  joy  ; 
Firm  on  his  own  mountain  vigour  relying, 
Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying, 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  his  eye  on  the  sun. 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  moves  onward,  right  on — 
Boy !  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine, 
Onward,  and  upward,  and  true  to  the  line  I 

4. 
'  What  is  that,  mother  ? 

The  swan,  my  love  ! 
He  is  floating  down  from  his  native  grove  ; 
No  lov'd  one  7iow,  no  nestling  nigh. 
He  isjloating  down  by  himself  to  die  ; 
Death  darkens  his  eye  and  unplumes  his  wings. 
Yet  his  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings — 
Live  so,  my  love,  that,  when  death  shall  come, 
Swan-like  and  sweet  it  may  tvaft  thee  home  /' 

Such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  be  much  acquainted  with  the 
productions  of  this  accomplished  woman,  may  be  surprised  to 
learn,  that,  though  subjects  hke  the  preceding  are  more  in  her 
favourite  walk,  few  have  struck  the  martial  or  chivalrous  lyre 
with  more  electrifying  boldness.  This,  however,  is  to  us  no  pro- 
blem. The  conception  of  what  is  pure  and  holy  carries  with  it 
the  conception  of  what  is  elevated  and  noble.  The  fruitage  may 
appear  very  different  from  the  root;  but  it  is  not  the  less  its 
proper  and  natural  growth.  The  fine  apprehension  of  the  chari- 
ties and  graces  of  life  implies  and  produces  the  as  fine  apprehen- 
sion of  all  that  gives  them  dignity  and  security.     Hence  the 
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poetess  of  home  becomes  the  poetess  of  war ;  the  Sappho  of  pure 
affection  becomes  (with  reverence  be  it  spolten)  the  very  Alcaeus 
of  patriotism  and  of  freedom.  Hence  it  is  that  the  gentle  and 
truly  feminine  Felicia  Hemans  could,  and  can,  break  out  into 
a  strain  like  the  following — a  strain,  which  Prince  Metternich 
might  not  especially  like  to  find  transfused,  with  equal  spirit, 
into  the  language  of  the  countrymen  of  Tell.  We  think  that  it 
might  possibly  do  something  more  than  loosen  the  avalanches 
and  startle  the  eagles : — 

'  Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  ! 
If  yet  they  gird  a  land 
Where  Freedom's  voice  and  step  are  found. 
Forget  ye  not  the  band. 
The  faithful  band,  our  sires,  who  fell 
Here,  in  the  narrow  battle*dell ! 

'  If  yet,  the  wilds  among 

Our  silent  heart.s  may  burn, 
When  the  deep  mountain-horn  hath  rung, 
And  home  our  steps  may  turn, — 
Home  ! — home  ! — if  still  that  name  be  dear. 
Praise  to  the  men  who  pcnsh'd  here ! 

*  Look  on  the  white  Alps  round ! 

Up  to  their  shining  snows. 
That  day  the  stormy  rolling  sound. 
The  sound  of  battle  rose! 
Their  caves  prolong'd  ihe  trumpet's  blast, 
Their  dark  pines  trembled  as  it  pass'd  : 

'  They  saw  the  princely  crest, 
'They  saw  the  knightly  spear. 
The  banner  and  the  mail-clnd  breast. 
Borne  down,  and  trampled  here  ! 
Tliey  saw — and  glorying  there  they  stand, 
Eternal  records  to  the  land ! 

*  Praise  to  the  mountain-born. 

The  brethren  of  ihe  glen  ! 
By  them  no  steel  array  was  worn, — 

They  stood  as  peasant-men  ! 
They  left  the  vineyard  and  the  field 
To  break  an  emperor's  lance  and  shield ! 

'  Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  ! 
If  yet  along  their  steeps 
Our  children's  fearless  feet  may  bound, 
Free  as  the  chamois  leaps ; 
Teach  them  in  song  to  bless  the  band. 
Amidst  whose  mossy  graves  we  standi 
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'  If,  by  the  wood-fire's  blaze,  -;' 

When  winter-stars  gleam  cold, 
The  gflorious  tales  of  elder  days 
May  proudly  yet  be  told  ; 
Forjj^et  not  then  tlite  shepherd  race 
Who  made  the  hearth  a  holy  place ! 

*  Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  ! 
If  yet  the  sabbath-bell 
Comes  o'er  them  with  a  "fladdening  sound. 
Think  on  the  battle-deli  ! 
For  blood  first  bath'd  its  flowery  sod, 
That  chuinlcss  hearts  might  worship  God  ! ' 

We  trust  we  need  not  point  out  the  tendency  of  what  has  been 
extracted.  It  is  not  only  good,  but  of  the  best.  It  is  poetry 
speaking  through  the  lips  of  purity;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  heart 
holding  commune  witii  the  soul. 

Our  iimits  and  our  time  [)rohibit  our  doing  more,  than  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  which  seems  to  us  to  require 
them.  We  have  frequently  heard  the  compositions  of  Mrs,  He- 
mans  disparagingly  spoken  of,  on  account  of  their  imputed  sayne- 
ness — '  They  are  so  like  one  another ! '  Now  this  appears  to  us 
the  quintessence  of  unjust  fastidiousness.  What  is  called  man- 
nerism, we  take  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  self- 
de[)endent  power.  The  productions  of  any  mind,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  original,  must  bear  the  stamp  of  that  particular  mind,  and,  by 
that  community  of  character,  resemble  each  other.  Look  at  any 
two  pictures  of  Claude  or  of  Caspar ;  compare  any  two  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  or  cantos  of  Spenser, — do  they  not  bear  the  marks 
of  their  common  paternity,  and,  in  consequence,  a  strong  charac- 
ter of  mutual  resemblance  ?  This  would  be  mannertsm  in  olhem  ; 
but  it  is  not  mannerism  in  them.  Let  us  be  just; — for  this  is  mere 
injustice.  A  writer,  who  draws  his  resources  from  himself,  must, 
of  necessity,  impress  a  common  character  upon  his  writings. 
Mrs.  Hemans  has  written  much  from  herself;  and,  by  so  doing, 
has  incurred  a  charge  in  which  she  may  justly  glory.  We  have 
seen  and  known  many  imbecile  imitators,  who  conceived  that 
they  evinced  the  greater  originality  of  genius,  in  pro[)ortion  as 
their  productions  differed  the  more  from  each  other.  We  do  not 
buy  their  works,  and  let  us  not  borrow  their  language.  Felicia 
Hemans  is  not  a  mannerist,  because  she  writes  from  her  own  ob- 
servations and  feelings.  Let  not  that  be  a  charge  against  the 
gifted  living,  which  is  a  beauty  and  a  power  in  the  glorious  dead. 
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Summer  is  gone — winter  is  come.     Which  is  the  most  enjoyable 
of  the  seasons  ?  is  a  common  question.     Unimpressible  by  the 
beauty  of  any  must  he  be  who  feels  not  that  it  is  in  the  state 
which  he  receives  each  that  its  power  of  pleasure  lies.     The  kind 
of  mind,  and  the  state  of  mind,  make  spring  of  December,  or  of 
highest  summer,   winter.     Autumn,  the  destroyer,  has  swept  into 
eternity  many  a  blossom  both  of  flower  and  heart :  its  rich  suns 
have  set  on  the  wrecks  which  its  gales  had  made ;  and  its  ripe 
harvest  moon  has  lighted  much  both  of  animate  and  inanimate 
nature  to  *  the  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.'     But 
those  setting  suns  and  waning  moons  may  also  have  been  the 
signal  for  many  a  hope's  spring,  over  which  the  howling  blasts  of 
the  external  world's  wilderness  pass  unheeded,  having  no  power 
but  to  say  or  sing  *  soul  take  thy  rest'     And  'tis  a  fit  time  for  the 
body,  too,  to  take  its  rest  in  winter.     Those  curtains,  with  their 
heavy  falling  folds  of  purple  drapery,  whose  graceful  lines  erst 
harmonized  so  lovelily  with  the  young,  blooming  green  of  drooping 
acacias,  and  the  scarlet  bells  of  the  pendant  fucia,  the  lady  of  the 
flowers,  and   by  the  moral  efiect  of  the  entire  satisfaction  they 
gave  to  the  sense  of  form  and  colour,  showed  forth  the  utility  of 
beauty, — now  reversing  the  order,  make  us  glory  in  the  beauty 
of  utility,  as,  drawn  closely  to  exclude  the  breath  of  evening,  fold 
upon  fold,  they  meet  the  downy  carpet. 

Yet  would  we  rather  be   without   bread  than  without  flowers 
in   the    dreariest  days   of  old  December  weather.       Now  that 
Ca.ssiopeia,   bright  and   beautiful,  has  taken   herself  away,  chair 
and   all ;    and    Bootes,   outdoing  the  seven -leaguers  of  our  re- 
doubtable   friend   Jack   the   Giant   Killer,  has   strode    towards 
some  other  planet;  and  the  Snake,  with  its  eyes  of  light,  has 
*  trailed  its  slow  length  ulong,^  and  vanished  in  •  the  dim  obscure  ;* 
and  were  the  sky  ever  so  clear,  and  the  stars  ever  so  bright,  with 
their  wakeful  prying  eyes,  it  is  too  cold  to  stay  to  look  at  them  ; 
have  we  not  laurestinus,  white  and  pure  as  snow,  but  not  as  cold  ; 
and  holly,  with  its  blood-red  drops  and  crown  of  thorns  like  the 
occasion    it   commemorates ;    and    the    ptission-flower  with  its 
exhausted  colour  and  exaggerated  form,  fit  emblem  of  its  name  ; 
and   chrysanthemum,  star-like,  with  the  addition  of  fragrance, 
and  with  its  shadows  (which  it  is  a  pity  stars  have  not — only  the 
moral  is  good,  that  light  has  no  shadow)  moving  fantastically  over 
the  rose-tinted  wall,  as  the  fitful  gleams  of  our  beloved  firelight 
shoot  up  and  fall  as  good  as  summer  lightnings  or  northern  meteors  ? 
Firelight!     We  would  match  firelight  against  twilight   for  any 
number  of  pleasant  sensations.     We  never  could  perceive   the 
supereminent  charm  of  English  twilight ;  it  has  always  seemed  to 
us  but  another  name  for  darkness,  and  that  not  *  aiding  intellectual 
No.  72,  3  N 
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light;'  besides  that  it  implies  both  cold  and  dampness,  two  things 
the  most  opposed  to  our  notions  of  enjoyment. 

Like  that  of  the  ancient  magi  is  the  worship  we  pay  to  the 
bright  element,  in  return  for  the  content  which  it  gives  to  our 
senses,  and  the  faculties  which  it  unlocks  in  our  souls.  It  is 
climate  and  companion  too — increasing  tenfold  the  charm  of  the 
society  of  those  we  love,  the  only  kind  of  society  worthy  the 
name. 

It  is  sweet  in  the  still  night-air  *  to  discourse  eloquent  music' 
under  that  deep  everlasting  roof;  and  the  noblest  of  earth's  emo- 
tions fill  the  soul  to  overflowing  in  the  silent  presence  of  the  infi- 
nite sea.  But  these^  '  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between,'  are 
scattered  sparingly  over  life's  way ;  while  every  day  in  every 
winter  month  may  bring  the  pleasures  of  friendship  and  the  heart's 
home. 

Talk  of  suicide  in  November  1  they  must  be  fit  for  nothing  else 
who  can  be  moved  thereto  by  bad  weather.  Much  more  natural 
would  it  be  to  leave  the  world  when  it  is  too  beautiful  to  be  en- 
dured. In  the  bad  there  is  something  to  resist — and  resistance  is 
the  principle  of  life,  say  the  learned.  One  may  imagine  some 
suicidal  impulse  in  spring  time,  if  it  were  but  in  impatience  of  the 
Mephistophelian  mockery  of  so  much  beauty  and  life,  and  enjoy- 
ment and  hope. 

All  the  enjoyments  of  winter  are  of  the  kind  which  can  the  most 
easily  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  individual  will.  If 
they  are  in  their  nature  less  spiritual  than  those  of  spring  and 
autumn,  they  admit  of  being  made  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind. 
A  thousand  checks  of  custom  or  convenience  may  and  do  arise  to 
prevent  our  having,  in  the  right  mood  and  with  the  right  society, 
the  breath  of  morning,  newly  alighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
whence,  in  the  devout  stillness  of  the  blue  and  dewy  air,  we  might 
look  down  on  'the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  thereof;' 
intense  admiration  of '  the  world,'  which  '  is  all  before  us,'  making 
it  hard  to  bear  that  it  is  not  for  us  *  to  choose  where.'  But  in  winter 
the  eye  is  '  satisfied  with  seeing  and  the  ear  with  hearing,'  when 
for  the  one  there  is  a  bright  fire,  and  for  the  other  a  voice  we 
love. 

All  objects  take  the  impress  of  the  mind  which  receives 
them ;  and  if  '  tout  devient  sentiment  dans  un  coeur  sensible,' 
not  less  does  all  become  vulgarized  by  a  merely  external  eye. 
No  more  than  the  flower  constitutes  fragrance  without  the  cor- 
responding sense,  does  the  unstored  mind  or  frigid  heart  constitute 
a  sentient  being  :  he  whom  no  '  spirits  teach  in  breeze-born  melo- 
diesj'  would  perchance  find  such  breezes  but  *  an  ill  wind  that 
blQWS  nobody  good' — 

'  The  better  vision  will  not  come  unsought. 
Though  to  the  worshipper  'tis  ever  nigh.' 
After  the  night,  the  day — and  after  winter  spring  comes  again, 
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with  its  bubbling  sounds  and  sparkling,  odorous  air,  its  beamy 
skies  and  rapid  life  ;  and  not'  the  less  do  we  enjoy  it  that  we  have 
made  the  most  of  its  surly  predecessor.  Happiness  is  the  true 
transmuter  for  which  science  has  always  sought  in  vain — the  fuser 
of  circumstances,  the  Ithuriel's  spear — 'exalting  the  valleys,  mak- 
ing low  the  hills,  and  the  rough  places  plain,'  of  the  journey  of  life : 
it  alone  can  produce  the  miracle  of  '  figs  on  thorns  and  gra[)es  oo 
brambles:'  it  is  the  golden  sun  which  gilds  all,  'the  blue  sky 
bending  over  all.' 

Spring-time  and  flowers !  each  day  brings  forth  a  new  class  in 
its  progress  towards  perfection.  •  Stars  of  the  fields,  the  hills,  the 
groves  !'  Who  loves  not  flowers  ?  Be  he  who  he  may,  he  loves 
not  friend  or  mistress,  his  species  nor  his  country  ;  nay,  truly  loves 
not  himself,  for  all  these  are  included  in  self  As  to  the  more 
graceful  sex,  they  may  see  in  flowers  types  of  their  own  nature, 
often  emblems  of  their  own  fate. 

Flowers  are  utilitarians  in  the  largest  sense.  Their  very  life  is 
supported  by  administering  to  the  life  of  others — producers  and 
distributors,  but  consumers  only  of  what,  unused,  would  be  noxi- 
ous.    Ornaments  in  happiness,  companions  in  solitude,  soothing 

*  the  unrest  of  the  soul.'     Hear  what  says  the  classic  Roland — 

*  La  v^e  d'une  fleur  caresse  mon  imagination,  et  flatte  mes  sens  k 
une  point  inexprimable  ;  elle  reveille,  avec  volupl^  le  sentiment 
de  mon  existence.  Sous  le  tranquil  abri  du  (oit  paternel,  jetois 
heureuse  des  enfnnce  avec  des  fleurs  et  des  livres;  dans  I'^troite 
enceinte  d'une  prison,  au  milieu  des  fers  imposes  par  la  tyrannie 
la  plus  revoltante,  j'oublie  I'injustice  des  hommes,  leurs  sottises, 
et  mes  maux,  avec  des  livres,  et  des  fleurs.'  As  im[K>ssible  as  to 
find  two  huuiun  coimtenances  alike  in  all  their  features  and  ex- 
pressions, is  it  to  discover  duplicate  flowers.  Who  shall  say  how 
much  of  consciousness  they  may  be  endued  with?  It  will  not 
be  hastily  decided  that  they  are  without  it,  by  any  who  has  watched 
and  tended  them  ;  who  has  seen  in  the  morning  their  whole  form 
bend  towards  light  and  the  cheerful  sun;  who  knows  at  even- 
ing to  give  the  long  deep  draught  of  the  element  they  love,  and 
has  seen  the  delicate  fibres  fill,  and  the  colours  brighten,  and  the 
stalks  expand,  and  the  leaves  rise,  and,  by  one  consent,  do  obei- 
sance like  the  sheaves  of  the  Syrian  boy's  dream.  And  those  which 
here  we  speak  of  are  but  the  favourites  of  civilization,  which,  like 
their  human  prototypes,  by  their  too  abundant  training,  lose  in 
strength  what  they  gain  in  richness,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a 
bad  exchange  for  the  graces  of  nature  and  freedom.  It  is  to  those 
which  *  dwell  in  fields  and  lead  ambrosial  lives'  that  we  must  look 
for  the  perfection  of  their  beauty.  '  Nor  use  can  tire,  nor  custom 
stale  their  infinite  variety.' 

And  when  Spring's  dancing  hours  have  paved  her  path,  they 
usher  in  the  stately  splendour  of  voluptuous  summer — gorgeous  in 
beauty  like  an  Eastern  queen.     Gray's  notion  of  felicity  was  to  lie 
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on  a  sofa  and  read  new  novels: — our  sofa  should  be  the  blooming 
turf,  and  our  book  the  untiring  novel  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky;  while 
summer  airs,  heavy  with  fragrance,  float  languidly  by,  mingled 

*  keen  knowledges  of  deep  embowered  eld'  with  high  presages  of 
happy  future  days.  *  Oh,  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease,'  to 
revel  in  the  beauty  of  lurid-eyed  summer,  while  every  motion, 
odour,  beam,  and  tone, 

*  Wilh  that  deep  music  is  in  unison, 
Whicli  is  a  soul  within  the  soul !' 

Spring  promises,  summer  performs,  and  then  comes  autumn, 
treaving  together  flowers  and  fruits  like  the  garland  of  an  Ipsariote 
girl.  Its  '  green  old  age'  soon  changes  to  decay,  and  a  grave 
beneath  '  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves :'  and  so  the 
year  dies.  Peace  to  its  manes !  Its  life  and  its  death  are  too 
closely  united  for  us  to  perceive  the  parting;  and  of  its  seasons, 

*  each  hiding  some  delight,"*  we  would  say  and  feel  '  how  happy 
could  I  be  with  either !' 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  LOVE. 

A  LOVING  spirit  is  the  key  to  bliss, 

To  beuuty  and  to  knowledge,  and  whate'er 

Is  g'ood  and  glorious  in  a  world  like  this  ; 
'Tis  the  best  fruit  the  tree  oflife  doth  bear  : 
Its  sweetness  only  can  assuage  despair ! 

Envy  and  hate  and  all  atTections  base 

It  overcomes, — and  grief  and  cankering  care 

It  puts  to  flight,  e'en  as  the  sunbeams  chase 

The  mists  and  ^louds  away,  to  sparkle  in  their  place  ! 

It  mingles  with  Omnipotence — it  brings 

Heav'n  down  to  earth,  and  makelh  man  to  go 

Before  the  presence  of  the  *  King  of  Kings* 
In  light,  in  glory  that  surpasseth  show  : 
Happy  the  bosom  that  maintains  the  glow 

Of  love,  that  holds  God's  spirit  for  a  guest ! 
Thrice  happy  he  who  strives  to  build  below 

A  home  of  peace — an  ark  of  holy  rest. 

Who  bears,  where'er  he  goes,  a  heav'n  within  his  breast. 
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ORTHODOXY  AND  UNBELIEF. 

[Continued  from  p.  789.] 

At  p.  61  we  begin  to  approach  the  grand  question,  viz. — '  As 
Jesus  stood  in  sympathy  with  the  Jews,' — (we  have  seen  with 
what  limitation  to  take  this  assertion) — '  to  what  degree  coald 
the  impressive  eloquence  of  his  preaching  raise  their  religious 
aflections,  and  how  would  this  religious  excitement  act  on  their 
judgment  and  imagination  ?'  In  other  words,  what  mixture  of 
delusion  may  there  have  been  in  the  Gospel  witnesses,  Jesus  not 
excepted  ?     Let  the  author  state  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject :— - 

'  In  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  question,  Jesus  was  an  individual 
of  an  eminently  devotional  spirit  towards  God;  pure  and  holy  in  his 
thou{^ht.s  and  feelings;  compassionating  the  sinful  state  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  full  of  loving  kindness  and  charity  towards  them,  and  animated 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  make  them  better.  To  crown  these  qualities, 
nnd  give  them  their  fullest  effect,  he  possessed  also  a  powerful  spirit  of 
eloquence  ; — I  say,  that  his  eloquence,  sanctity,  and  devotional  fervour, 
combined  with  the  nature  of  his  doctrines,  naturally  reached  the  inward 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  struck  their  consciences  with  fear  and  remorse,  and 
excited  their  minds  to  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm,  the  effect  of  which 
was  Vie  extraordinary  cure  of  many  ditea*e», — a  pertuanon  in  the 
multitudes,  and  in  himxclf,  that  this  voat  owing  to  the  power  of  hit 
word,  and  his  consequent  successful  assumption  and  exercise  of  such 
miraculous  powers* 

The  author  adds,  '  Nothing  in  the  Evangelists  contradicts  this 
view  of  the  case.'  Yet  he  has  undertaken  to  prove  that  they 
were  partly  deluded  and  partly  fraudulent  in  their  capacity  of 
narrators!  Deluded,  it  now  appears,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
matter  that  does  not  contradict  his  own ; — fraudulent  in  coun- 
tenancing the  human  origin  of  the  Gospel ! — so  that  from  a 
syllogistic  array  of  correspondences,  delusions,  and  frauds,  the 
Gospel  comes  out  true  at  last.  There  must  be  a  slip  of  the  pen 
here.  The  author  must  be  aware,  that  he  is  controverting  the 
Evangelists  all  the  time.  To  that  which  they  describe  as  having 
originated  in  miracles,  he  ascribes  a  human  origin ; — they  only 
contradict  his  view  so  far. 

How,  then,  does  he  support  his  theory  ?  By  an  imaginary 
description  of  our  Lord's  style  of  eloquence,  which  I  will  not 
dispute,  though  it  be  purely  fanciful, — by  pressing  an  orthodox 
alternative,  to  which  1  have  before  alluded  (p.  9),  and  then 
by  bringing  a  profusion  of  passages  from  the  life  of  Wesley, 
to  prove  the  power  of  religious  excitement.  Now,  we  have 
in  the  first  place  no  reason  for  attributing  to  Jesus  that  kind 
of  impassioned  and  vehement  and  exciting  preaching,  which 
is  adduced  as  a  parallel  from  Wesley's  life.  On  the  contrary, 
the  specimens  which  the  New  Testament  does  give  of  it,  exhibit 
a  very  diflferent  style.  It  is  calm,  dignified,  kind,  persuasivei 
impressive.  '  '   -  - 
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But  I  would  cut  the  matter  short,  by  simply  observing,  that 
the  effects  ascribed  to  Christ's  preaching  did  not  result  in  Wesley's 
case ;  so  that  if  the  parallel  were  exact  as  to  the  style  of  preach- 
ing, it  does  not  illustrate  the  effect,  which  has  to  be  explained. 
It  is  not  proved,  nor  even  alleged  of  Wesley's,  or  Whitfield's,  or 
any  other  Methodist  preaching,  that  '  the  effect  was  the  extraor- 
dinary cure  of  many  diseases, — a  persuasion  in  the  multitudes  and 
in  himself,  that  this  was  owing  to  the  power  of  his  word,  and  his 
consequent  successful  assumption  and  exercise  of  such  mira- 
culous powers.'  Wesley  never  assumed  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  It  is  a  paltry  confusing  of  the  argument  by  the  sound 
of  words,  to  quote  him  as  pretending  to  it, — p.  70.  '  I  appeal,' 
said  Wesley,  •  to  every  candid,  unprejudiced  person,  whether  we 
may  not,  at  this  day,  discern  all  those  signs  (understandino 
THE  WORDS  IN  A  SPIRITUAL  SENSE),  to  which  our  Lord  referred 
John's  disciples  : — the  blind  receive  their  sight ! — those  who 
were  blind  from  their  birth,  unable  to  see  their  own  deplorable 
stafCf  &c.,  &c.'  And  so  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  moral  mi- 
racles he  had  performed  on  the  spiritually  deaf,  the  spiritually 
lame,  the  spiritual  lepers  ;  and  this  conversion  of  sinners  to  God 
he  expressly  tells  us  is  '  what  we  mean  by  talking  of  the  extraor- 
dinary work  of  God.' 

Two  instances  are,  indeed,  given  of '  excessive  mental  excite- 
ment throwing  people  into  convulsions,'  which  Wesley  styles 
•  instances  of  divine  power,'  and  the  author  correctly  describes 
as  exhibiting  a  *  state  of  spiritual  drunkenness,'  (p.  77.)  But 
the  author  allows  (p.  78),  *  that  no  bodily  paroxysms  were  pro- 
duced upon  the  multitudes  who  listened  to  Jesus,'  and  answers 
the  supposed  objection,  by  saying  that  no  fits  or  convulsions  were 
produced  by  Whitfield's  preaching,  till  he  preached  among  those 
who  had  heard  Wesley,  and  yet  '  Whitfield  preached  the  same 
doctrine  as  the  Wesleys,  and  addressed  himself  with  equal  or 
greater  vehemence  to  the  passions,  and  with  more  theatrical 
effect'  If  this  has  any  meaning,  it  is,  that  our  Saviour's 
preaching  may  have  been  powerful,  though  it  did  not  throw  people 
Into  convulsions, — a  position  which  could  easily  be  established 
positively  instead  of  negatively  ; — it  is,  however,  hereby  virtually 
admitted  that  there  is  no  point  of  comparison  between  the  effect 
of  our  Lord's  preaching  in  producing  extraordinary  cures  supposed 
to  be  miracles,  and  the  effect  of  Wesley's  or  Whitfield's.  Why, 
then,  all  the  load  of  quotations  from  Southey's  life  of  Wesley, 
irrelevant  as  they  are  to  the  question  ? 

But  we  naturally  look  for  the  author's  more  particular  expla- 
nation of  the  Gospel  miracles  individually.  Vague  general  state- 
ments may  be  easily  made,  and  not  so  easily  rebutted  ;  but  when 
particular  explanations  are  offered  for  particular  incidents  alleged 
to  be  miraculous,  the  argument  is  more  tangible.  The  book 
before  me  does  go  into  particulars,  but  very  superficially.     The 
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writer  maintains  (p.  86),  'that  all  the  miracles  attribnted  to  Jesus 
are  severally  resoivaWe,  either,  first,  into  real  though  exaggerated 
cures,  and  a  delusive  persuasion,  both  on  his  own  part,  and  that 
of  the  surrounding  eye-witnesses,  that  the  extraordinary  effect* 
produced  on  body  and  mind  by  strong  religious  belief  and  ve- 
neration were  actual  manifestations  of  divine  agency  ;  or  se* 
condly,  into  imposture  on  the  part  of  the  pretended  patient; 
or  thirdly,  into  subsequent,  popular,  or  apostolical  invention.* 
Then  follows  a  classified  list  of  the  miracles  attributed  to 
Christ  :— 

Real  Dduaion  and  Exaggeration. 

Cure  of  whole  multitudes Matt.  iv.    12 — 25 

Cure  of  a  leper viii.     1 —  4 

Sick  of  the  palsy Matt.  ix.     I — 8 

Fever — -  viii.  14 — 15 

Dropsical  man Luke  xiv.    2 —  4 

Gadarene  devils    Mark  v.        1-^20      » 

Unclean  devils     Luke  iv.    S3 — 44 

Daughter  of  Canaanitish  woman Malt.  xv.   21 — 28 

Infirm  woman Luke  xiii.  10 — 17 

Withered  hand Mark  iii.     1 — 12 

Centurion's  servant Luke  vii.     1 — 10 

Nobleman's  son     John  iv.    43 — 54 

Iniirm  man  at  the  pool  of  Betliesda    ....  — —  v.        1 — 16 

Issue  of  blood Matt.  ix.    20 — 22 

Widow's  son Luke  viL    1 1 — 18 

Impotture  of  Patient. 

The  blind  see    Matt.  xx.  29—84 

The  deaf  hear Mark  vii.  31—37 

The  dumb  speak Matt.  xii.  22—37 

Lazarus John  xi.  1 — 46 

Jairus's  daughter Matt.  ix.  18 — 26 

Popular  or  Apostolical  Invention. 

Converts  water  into  wine John  ii.       1 — 11 

Cures  ten  lepers    Luke  xvii.  1 1 — 19 

Miraculous  draught  of  fishes v.       1 — 11 

Calms  a  tempest Matt.  viii.  24 — 27 

Walks  on  the  sea —  xiv.    22 — 38 

Feeds  five  thousand John  vi.      1 — 14 

Feeds  four  thousand     Matt.  xv.    32 — 39 

Causes  a  barren  fig  tree  to  wither xxii.    17 — 22 

Resurrection  and  Ascension     — —         

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  on  what  principles  this  classification 
proceeds,  nor  has  the  author  informed  us  of  them.  We  have 
merely  his  dictum  that  this  alleged  miracle  was  an  instance  of 
mere  delusion, — this  of  imposture  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and 
that  of  apostolical  fraud.  Why,  for  instance,  the  withered 
hand  and   the  infirm  woman   should  have  been  considered  as 
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belonging  to  the  first  class,  while  the  blind  seeing  and  the  deaf 
hearing  are  thrown  into  the  second,— or  why  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  should  belong  to  a  different  class  from  that  of  Jairus's 
daughter, — it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  conjecture.  Our  author  deems 
the  former  to  have  been  real,  but  exaggerated,  and  not  miraculous 
cures,  and  the  latter,  impostures  practised  by  the  patients.  The 
third  class  appears  to  com{)rehend  all  that  could  not  possibly  be 
assigned  to  either  of  the  others  ;  and  though  it  is  made  as  small 
as  could  be,  by  the  utmost  stretching  of  the  other  two,  involves 
so  large  an  amount  of  apostolical  mvention,  that  is  fraud,  as 
seems  scarcely  compatible  with  the  mixture  of  honesty  for  which 
our  author  is  willing  to  give  them  credit. 

The  first  class  are  those  on  which  he"  enlarges  most,  adducing 
copious  quotations  from  Dr.  Douglas's  *  Criterion  of  Miracles,' 
and  endeavouring  to  find  a  parallel  to  these  alleged  miracles  of 
Christ's,  in  the  notable  frauds  and  delusions  witnessed  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Abbe  Paris. 

He  has  shown  his  generalship  in  discussing  that  class  of  the 
Gospel  miracles  which  are  least  circumstantially  and  minutely 
detailed,  and  which  consisted  in  the  cure  of  diseases  most 
analogous  to  those  alleged  to  have  been  cured  at  the  Abbe  Paris* 
tomb.  And  after  arguing  these  to  have  been  delusions,  he  is 
better  prepared  to  allege  the  rest  to  have  been  frauds.  Now,  I 
will  grant  that,  if  those  miracles,  which  subsequent  enthusiasts  or 
impostors  have  endeavoured  to  rival,  were  the  only  kind  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  we  might  doubt  the  conclusiveness  of  our 
evidence  for  their  reality.  But  there  are  others  more  circum- 
stantially recorded  in  general,  and  more  remote  from  reasonable 
suspicion,  which  miracle-workers  of  later  days  have  not  attempted 
to  rival,  because  mental  excitement,  '  spiritual  drunkenness,' 
could  not  avail  to  produce  the  required  effect,  and  gross  impos- 
ture would  have  been  easily  detected.  We  do  not  find  them 
pretending  to  feed  multitudes  without  natural  provisions — to  con- 
vert water  into  wine — to  calm  the  tempest,  to  walk  on  the  sea, 
or  to  raise  the  dead  ; — or  if  they  do,  it  is  '  not  in  direct  terms, 
but  in  expressions  that  unambiguously  are  intended  so  to  be  un- 
derstood ;'  as  in  a  case  quoted  at  p.  103,  where  the  belief  of  the 
credulous  is  invited,  but  not  that  of  the  inquirer  challenged. 

I  would  reverse  the  order  of  proceeding  adopted  by  this  author 
in  investigating  the  Gospel  miracles.  I  would  examine  first 
into  those  which  are  most  minutely  recorded,  most  fully  attested, 
and  therefore  most  susceptible  of  circumstantial  proof,  or  direct 
refutation.  If  these  will  not  bear  investigation,  it  may  scarcely 
be  worth  while  to  refute  those  which  are  mentioned  more  briefly, 
and  with  less  detail ; — if  the  former  are  found  irrefragable,  we 
may  deem  it  reasonable  to  admit  the  rest,  which  are  stated  on 
the  same  authority  to  have  been  performed  at  the  instance  of  the 
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same  person  for  the  same  object,  though  the  account  of  them  be 
less  circumstantial  and  satisfactory  in  itself. 

1  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  commenting  on  the 
theory  proposed  for  the  two  principal  miracles  assigned  to  the 
second  and  third  classes  respectively ; — only  observing  further, 
in  respect  to  the  first  class,  that  if  they  stood  alone,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  more  satisfactorily  than  the  writer  has  done, 
the  previous  existence  of  that '  state  of  excitement  and  confident 
ex|)ectation  which  can  produce  the  cure,  more  or  less  sudden 
and  complete,  of  diseases' — p.  87.  He  has  attempted  to  show 
that  this  excitement  of  feeling  had  been  called  forth  towards 
Jesus,  by  his  natural  qualities  and  his  accordance  with  the  pre- 
judices and  expectations  of  the  Jews ;  but  if  he  has  overrated 
the  personal  influence  of  Jesus,  and  not  correctly  represented 
him  as  falling  in  with  the  universal  expectations  concerning  the 
Messiah, — if  our  Lord  did,  on  the  contrary,  bitterly  disappoint 
those  hopes  by  his  conduct,  and  even  sometimes,  if  not  often, 
<liscountenance  them  in  express  words, — we  have  then  no  ade- 
quate cause  assigned  for  the  origination,  or  at  any  rate  for  the 
continuance  of  the  assumed  '  state  of  excitement  and  confident 
expectation.' 

To  imposture  on  the  part  of  the  patient ^  the  alleged  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  is  ascribed.  The  sisters  are  implicated  in  the  im- 
posture ;— Jesus  (strange  to  say !)  is  innocent  of  it,  and  is  himself 
made  to  suppose  that  he  is  working  a  miracle — the  puppet  moved 
by  the  hands  of  Mary  and  Martha,  for  the  advancement  of  his 
own  glory  I  How  to  argue  with  a  man  who  proposes  such  an 
hypothesis,  I  confess  I  scarcely  know.  Can  he  really  know  what 
human  nature  is? — can  he  recognize  the  internal  marks  of  truth 
in  a  simple,  unadorned  tale  ? — has  he  ever  heard  the  accents  of 
real  aflfection  grieving  over  bereavement,  and  gently  reproaching 
the  supposed  neglect  of  some  one  scarcely  less  loved  than  the 
dead,  that  he  could  thus  interpret  the  scene  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus  ?  ♦  The  grave,'  we  are  told,  •  was  a  cave,  and  a  stone 
lay  upon  it.  When  Jesus  came,  Lazarus  had  been  there  four 
days  :  his  sisters  might  visit  him  at  night  with  food,  free  him 
from  his  bandages,  and  allow  him  to  come  forth.  On  Jesus's 
near  approach,  Martha  went  to  meet  him,  and  complaining 
that  had  he  been  with  them,  her  brother  had  not  died,  ex- 
pressed her  conviction,  that  even  now  he  would  be  restored  to 
life  if  Jesus  would  ask  it  of  God,  &c.' — (p.  111.)  Oh,  well-dis- 
sembling sister!  And  Mary,  too,  whose  grief  was  more  over- 
powering still !  No  wonder  it  imposed  upon  the  bystanding 
Jews,  and  wrung  from  them  tears  of  superfluous  sympathy  !  No 
wonder  that  Jesus  himself  was  deluded  by  the  well- acted  drama; 
and  that  to  the  time  when  John  recorded  it,  the  cheat  should  never 
have  been  suspected  by  those  who  had  witnessed  its  enactment  I 
The  only  wonder  is,  tnat  this  pious  family  had  not  taken  the 
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precaution  to  make  Jesus  privy  to  their  pious  fraud !  He  played 
his  part  so  well  by  merest  accident.  He  delayed  commg  two 
days  after  he  had  been  sent  for,  and  this  unaccountable  delay 
must  almost  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  pretended  dead, 
and  have  disposed  him  to  give  up  the  stratagem ;  or  he  might  not 
have  felt  persuaded  '  that  power  would  be  given  him  to  recall  to 
life  the  friend  whom  he  loved ; '  and  the  expected  summons, 
'  Lazarus  come  forth,'  might  have  been  waited  for  in  vain  ! 
Surely  he  ought  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  secret ; — it  is  a 
wonder  that  his  simplicity  did  not  ruin  all !  One  other  matter 
of  surprise  there  is  connected  with  the  subject, — very  soon  dis- 
missed by  our  author, — that  the  priests,  who  are  allowed  to  have 
entertained  the  bitterest  'jealousy  and  dislike  of  Jesus,'  could 
never  expose  the  fraud.  They  *  possessed,'  he  says,  *  no  means 
of  discovering  the  fraud,  even  were  they  suspicious  of  it ;  theif 
interrogations  of  the  members  of  the  family  would  be  met  with 
solemn  asseverations  of  the  reality  of  Lazarus's  death — of  his 
present  existence  they  were  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves.' 
Were  the  ordinary  precursors  of  a  young  man's  death,  sickness, 
and  medical  attendance,  and  friendly  inquiry,  and  the  ordinary 
ceremonies  of  laying  out  and  burying, — were  all  these  omitted  or 
unobserved  in  this  solitary  case  ?  Surely  the  priests  could  have 
found  some  occasion  for  discrediting  the  truth  of  Lazarus's 
death,  if  it  had  not  been  tolerably  notorious.  It  must  have  been 
beyond  doubt,  or  doubt  would  have  been  suggested  by  those  who 
wished  to  discredit  it.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  not 
even  *  suspicious  of  it ;'  and  that,  being  unable  to  discredit  the 
Fact  of  the  death  or  the  resuscitation,  they  had  no  resource  but 
to  persecute  Jesus  and  Lazarus  conjointly. 

Of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  popular  and  apostolical  invention, 
I  shall  allude  to  one  only,  viz.,  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
Jesus.  With  this  third  class  of  miracles  begins  the  second  part 
of  the  author's  theory,  in  which,  after  having  maintained,  as 
the  first,  a  mixture  of  competency  and  delusion,  he  alleges  a 
mixture  of  fraud  with  integrity  against  the  Christian  apostles 
and  evangelists.  '  What  1  contend/  he  says  (p.  118),  '  that 
experience  allows  me  to  affirm,  is  this,  that  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  John  would  not  hesitate  to  publish  accounts  of  miracles 
such  as  these,  though  they  themselves  disbelieved  them,  if  they 
thought  they  would  contribute  to  uphold  or  spread  the  religion 
in  which  they  had  really  a  sincere  belief.'  There  is  at  least  a 
verbal  incongruity  here,  in  spite  of  the  author's  efforts  to  disclaim 
it.  The  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  were,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  '  not  only  the  evidences,  but  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  the  religion ;  there  is,  therefore,  in  their  case,  an 
absolute  inconsistency  betwixt  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
cause  and  the  consciousness  of  the  frauds  used  in  support  of  it. 
Those  frauds,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  constituted  the  very 
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essence  of  the  cause' — (p.  119.)  The  author  proceeds  to  exa- 
mine whether  these  events  ♦  were  themselves  the  essence  of  the 
religion  ; '  whether,  '  if  the  apostles  did  not  believe  these  events, 
there  was  nothing  else  left  them  to  believe  or  support.'  Now, 
here  is  a  needless  confusing  of  ideas.  Because  it  is  averred  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  are  essential  to 
the  Gospel,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  the  whole  Gospel,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  believe  if  they  are  disbelieved. 
The  question  is  gratuitously  confused  by  the  turn  here  given. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  apostles,  in  the  whole  of  their  preaching, 
did  announce  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  as  an 
essential  and  main  point  of  the  religion  they  preached.  If  they 
preached  this  doctrine,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  they  so  far  were 
guilty,  not,  as  the  author  says,  of  attesting  what  they  knew  to  be 
false  in  aid  of  a  religion  which  they  belie\'ed  to  be  true,  but  of 
interpolating  a  religion  which  they  believed  in  other  respects 
true,  with  a  doctrine  which  they  knew  to  be  false.  This  is  cer- 
tainly admitting  a  greater  degree  of  fraud  into  their  mixed 
characters  than  the  writer  before  us  professes  to  lay  to  their 
charge ;  and  the  question  of  their  fraud  or  sincerity  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  essential  doctrines  they  preache<l,  has  been  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again.  This  new  writer  is  welcome  to 
resume  it,  but  let  him  not  take  credit  for  novelty  in  doing  so. 
The  apostolical  imposture,  relative  to  the  resurrection  and 
ascension,  he  expounds  as  follows:  '  When  Jesus  entered  Jeru- 
salem before  the  Passover,  the  shouts  of  the  people  proclaimed 
that  he  was  still  popular  to  a  high  degree,  and  that  they  expected 
the  establishment  of  his  worldly  kingdom.'  As  for  the  apostles, 
•  faith  in  their  Master  had  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts ;  and 
though  for  a  moment  it  might  waver  at  a  conjuncture  so  dis- 
tressing as  his  public  execution,  would  yet  again  find  sufficient 
foo<l  and  support  in  the  recollection  of  his  character,  his  miracles' 
(or  rather  his  self-delusions  and  the  impostures  practised  on  him, 
and  shared  by  them),  •  his  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the 
people.'  One  would  be  enough,  and  that  one  was  found  in 
refer,  to  concentrate  their  energies  again  on  their  purpose  of 
spreading  the  belief  that  Jesus  should  redeem  Israel.  The  history 
of  Joanna  Southcote,  and  that  of  the  Jew,  Sabbathai  Sevi,  are 
quoted  as  proof,  that  delusion  may  go  on  after  the  most  unto- 
ward events  have  thwarted  it.  *  Notwithstanding  the  death  of 
Jesus,  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  might  remain  steadfast  in 
faith  that  he  was  the  Christ,  that  he  had  ascende<l  to  heaven,  but 
would  appear  again  after  a  season  to  establish  his  kingdom ;  and 
that  it  was  their  paramount  duty  on  earth  to  pro[)agate  this 
l)elier  And  when,  with  the  view  of  making  a  deeper  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  they  had  given  out,  like  the 
followers  of  Sabbathai  Sevi,  that  their  Lord  had  ascended  bodily 
into  heaven  in   their  sight,  their  words,  in  like  manner,  gained 
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belief,  and  their  sect  spread  in  all  quarters.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  the  Apostle's  report  of  such  a  miracle  as  the  bodily  ascent  of 
Jesus  into  heaven  should  receive  credit,  when  we  consider  the 
popularity  of  their  cause  at  Jerusalem' — (p.  123.)  How  many 
things  doubtful,  or  merely  possible,  are  here  assumed  as  certain, 
to  account  for  the  continued  profession  and  spread  of  the  Gospel! 
That  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  would  revive  after  the  crucifixion, 
which,  it  is  allowed,  dissipated  their  fondest  hopes  for  the  time ; 
and  that  it  would  revive  by  recollecting,  amidst  the  bitterness  of 
present  disappointment,  a  series  of  previous  frauds,  practised 
upon  them  or  by  them  in  support  of  these  now  obviously  false 
hopes :  that  Peter,  the  man  of  impulses — the  zealous  and  the 
wavering — the  boaster  and  the  coward,  should  have  been  the 
cool,  consistent,  deep-designing  intriguer,  who  conducted  the 
farce  of  a  pretended  resurrection,  and  revived  by  the  Wesley-like 
mixture  of  religion  and  ambition  *  in  his  character,  the  zeal  and 
confidence  of  the  other  disciples,  are  positions  founded  on  anything 
but  the  history  of  fact  and  the  philosophy  of  human  nature;  and 
the  alleged  *  popularity  of  the  Christian  cause  at  Jerusalem '  must 
be  taken  with  some  latitude,  when  we  remember  that  the  ruling 
powers  were  in  deadly  league  against  it,  and  that  its  popularity 
with  the  people  had  arisen  from  false  hopes  of  empire  now  damped 
at  least  by  the  crucifixion.  But  the  revival  of  popularity  on  be- 
half of  the  Gospel  is  accounted  for  by  the  pretended  resurrection  ; 
and  a  parallel  is  found  in  the  history  of  Sabbathai  Sevi,  whose 
followers,  after  his  death,  •  gave  out  that  he  was  transported  to 
heaven  like  Enoch  and  Elijah.'  The  author  labours  to  show  that 
the  apostles  may  have  pretended  that  of  Christ,  without  the  cheat 
being  exposed.  I  have  only  two  observations  to  make  on  his  con- 
jectural account  of  the  matter.  The  first  is,  that  by  his  own 
showing,  the  apostles  must  have  encumbered  themselves  with 
needless  difficulties  by  the  imposture,  if  such  it  was,  considering 
the  easy  credulity  of  the  people  they  had  to  deal  with  and  the 
already  existing  '  popularity'  of  the  Gospel.  He  supposes  *  that 
J>eter — himself  continuing  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
and  that  though  his  body  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  yet  that 
his  spirit  had  departed  to  heaven,  and  would  return  again  in  the 
flesh  to  judge  the  world — would  not  hesitate,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creasing the  effect  of  these  doctrines,  to  concert  with  the  other 
apostles  the  pious  fraud  of  reporting  that  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
returned  to  life  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  his  sight.' — (p.  127.) 
So  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  believed  the  spiritual  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  invented  the  bodily  to  increase  the  effect  of  the 

*  *  Such  a  mixture  of  religion  and  ambition  existed  in  the  character  of  John 
Wesley,  and  might  equally  have  combined  in  that  of  Peter.' — Note,  p.  128.  The 
question  is,  whether  it  did,  and  more  especially  whether  there  are  any  signs  of  its 
influencing  Peter  to  the  course  ascribed  to  him  at  the  time  supposed,  viz.,  that  of 
his  denial  and  his  Lord's  crucifixion. 
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former  doctrine !  To  me  it  appears  that  they  must  have  cal- 
culated ill  in  adopting  such  a  fraud.  Why  were  they  not  con- 
tent to  preach  the  spiritual  resurrection,  which  they  believed 
true  ?  If  our  author  is  correct,  the  deluded,  devoted,  wonder- 
loving  Jews  in  general  would  piously  have  taken  their  assertion 
for  fact,  as  the  followers  of  Sabbathai  Sevi  believed  respecting 
their  leader,  who,  as  far  as  the  quotations  go,  appears  to  have 
been  transported  to  heaven  by  the  consent  of  his  followers, 
without  their  taking  the  trouble  to  secure  his  body.  The 
apostles  only  provoked  detection  by  pretending  (if  it  was  only 
pretence)  that  the  body  of  Jesus  had  risen.  If  they  had  been 
contented  to  say  what  (according  to  our  author)   they  believed, 

*  that  his  spirit  was  gone  to  heaven,  and  would  return  to  the  earth,* 
their  followers  might  have  safely  believed,  and  their  enemies  could 
not  have  confronted  them.  To  give  out  a  bodily  resurrection,  if 
the  event  was  not  real,  was  to  volunteer  gratuitous  difficulties,  not 
necessary,  according  to  this  author,  for  filling  the  gaping  credulity 
of  the  Jewish  multitude,  but  certainly  exposing  them  (whatever 
he  may  say  to  the  contrary)  to  every  risk  of  detection  at  the 
hands  of  the  rulers.  My  second  observation  on  his  theory  is, 
that  if  the  fraud  had  been  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  Gros- 
pel  (which  on  his  theory  it  was  not),  it  was,  by  his  own  showing, 
absolutely  impracticable.  He  asks,  and  endeavours  to  answer  the 
question  by  a  negative,  '  whether  the  apostles  would  incur  any 
risk  of  detection  in  attempting  to  execute  their  plan  of  joining  the 
doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  which  they  knew  to  be  untrue, 
to  that  of  a  spiritual  one,  which  they  sincerely  believed  ?' — (p.  128.) 
Their  scheme  to  prevent  detection  by  their  enemies,  the  priests, 
was,  he  says,  of  course,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  body,  and  give 
out  that  it  had  risen.  •  Durmg  the  night '  (of  Friday,  the  day  of 
the  Crucifixion)  *  Peter,  with  any  disciples  or  apostles  in  whom  he 
might  most  trust,  mujht  come  to  the  sepulchre,  and  having  dis- 
placed the  stone  from  the  entrance,  by  the  same  human  efforts 
which  had  placed  it  there,  mvjht  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus.' — 
(p.  129.)  This  might  have  been  conjectured  with  something 
approaching  to  possibilitj' — and  therefore  have  been  taken  as  his- 
torical fact — had  it  not  been  before  distinctly  allowed  by  the 
writer,  that  the  apostles'  faith  in  their  master  *  might,  for  a 
moment,  waver  at  a  conjuncture  so  distressing  as  that  of  his  public 
execution,'  (p.  120,)  and  if  he  was  not  found  arguing  (not  very 
conclusively  it  is  true,  but  no  doubt  stating  his  own  deliberate 
opinion)  that  the  apostles  were  ignorant  of  our  Lord's  prediction 
that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead. — (p.  129.)     Now,  though  the 

*  momentary '  distress  of  the  apostles  at  finding  their  every  hope 
extinguished  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to 
have  been  over  before  nighty  if  we  question  the  author's  verbal 
self-consistency ;  yet  it  will  hardly  be  thought  consistent  with 
human  nature  to  represent  the  periods  of  despair,  and  grief,  and 
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reviving  trust,  and  hope,  and  confidence,  and  fraudulent  scheming, 
as  having  been  so  momentary  in  their  respective  duration,  and  so 
rapid  in  their  sequence,  as  to  have  allowed  the  whole  plot  to 
be  conceived,  matured,  and  carried  into  effect  during  Friday  night, 
that  is,  within  twelve  hours  of  the  crucifixion  !  How  should  the 
idea  have  even  presented  itself,  when,  according  to  the  author, 
misinterpreting  John's  declaration  that  the  disciples  did  not  know, 
(i.  e.,  did  not  understand,  the  prophecy)  they  did  not  know  that 
Jesus  had  declared  he  should  rise  again,  and  '  the  inference  is  that 
no  such  prediction  had  been  uttered  H'  The  men  were  incapable, 
during  the  few  hours  from  Friday  evening  to  Saturday  morning, 
of  entertaining  such  a  scheme  as  they  are  said  to  have  executed. 
Peter,  no  less  than  the  rest.  What  is  true  of  all  is  true  of  him  ; 
and  it  is  a  mere  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  author  (who  is 
strangely  mistaken  in  Peter's  character  when  he  gives  him  consum- 
mate prudence  as  well  as  zeal),  to  attribute  to  this  apostle  the 
devising  and  conducting  of  a  scheme  so  unnatural  to  men  op- 
pressed with  consternation  at  Christ's  death,  and  ignorant  of  any 
expectation  having  been  entertained  by  him  of  rising  again. 

The  author  must  have  forgotten  his  own  theory  of  the  stealing 
of  the  body  on  Friday  night,  when  he  goes  on  to  discredit,  with 
no  little  special  pleading,  the  account  of  the  stationing  of  a 
watch  at  the  sepulchre  on  the  Saturday  (*the  next  day  that  fol- 
lowed the  day  of  the  preparation:'  Matt,  xxvii.  62).  He  might 
have  saved  himself  this  trouble  had  he  been  self-consistent.  He 
goes  on  to  argue  that  this  part  of  the  history  is  an  '  addition '  of 
Matthew's ;  but  that  if  the  watch  was  set,  it  might  consist  not  of 
Roman  soldiers,  but  of  *  a  Jewish  civic  guard,'  who  might  sleep 
on  duty  without  fear  of  consequences,  and  that  during  their  sleep 
the  disciples  might  steal  the  body,  which  they  had  stolen  once  the 
night  before.  This  he  thinks  the  more  likely,  as  so  respectable 
a  set  of  persons  as  the  chief  priests  •  would  endeavour  to  meet  the  re- 
port of  the  apostles,  concerning  the  bodily  resurrection  of  their  Lord, 
by  a  counter  report  calculated  to  gain  credit,  not  by  such  a  one  as 
should  startle  belief  by  its  improbability.' — (p.  131.)  One  impro- 
bability there  is  still  in  the  report,  even  if  the  guards  be  allowed 
to  have  been  a  Jewish  civic  force, — which  they  were  not,  any 
more  than  the  soldiers  under  the  centurion  at  the  crucifixion  ;  and 
even  if  it  be  allowed  that  they  slept  on  guard,  and  could  escape 
punishment  without  the  intervention  of  the  priests'  pleading  with 
the  governor ;  this  improbability  still  remains,  that  the  apostles 
should  have  been  able  to  calculate  on  their  sleepimj  and  on  the 
exact  time  of  night  when  their  sleep  would  be  soundest.  With  all 
Peter's  energy,  prudence,  and  cunning,  to  direct  his  own  actions, 
he  could  not  control  other  persons.  He  might  have  happened  to 
come  to  the  sepulchre  at  the  right  time,  but  he  might  have  come 
too  soon  or  too  late,  and  been  apprehended,  or  he  might  have 
awaked  the  sleeping  guards  by  the  noise  of  removing  the  stone 
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and  the  body.  Here  are  many  mights  against  one  ;  and  on  the 
computation  of  chances,  the  trick  of"  a  pretended  bodily  resurrec- 
tion is  not  hkely  to  be  the  true  solution. 

I  forbear  to  make  any  more  remarks  than  have  been  inciden- 
tally ofiered  on  the  supposed  union  of  fraud  and  sincerity  in  the 
apostles  and  evangelists.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  author's  arguments.  It  matters  little  in  fact  whether  those 
arguments  go  to  prove  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  what  is  styled 
pious  fraud,  if  they  were  indeed  valid.  Christianity  would  be 
proved  to  be  no  revelation,  whatever  salvo  might  be  made  as  to 
the  partial  integrity  and  virtue  of  the  parties  to  the  fraud.  But, 
I  re[)eat,  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  has,  in  fact,  ascribed, 
by  his  theory,  a  far  greater  amount  of  falsehood  and  imposture  to 
the  principal  persons  in  the  Gospel  history,  than  he  seems  to  have 
designed  or  to  be  aware  of.  In  main  pointt  the  question  is,  as 
older  writers  have  represented  it,  whether  the  writers  or  actors  were 
competent  and  honest,  or  not.  In  main  points  this  author  has 
impeached  both  their  competency  and  yet  more  their  honesty, 
while  he  speaks  of  them,  notwithstanding,  in  terms  of  general  re- 
spect. He  has  shown,  in  efiect,  by  endeavouring  to  maintain  the 
contrary,  that  there  is  no  middle  point  between  the  admission  of 
a  revelation,  and  the  designating  of  the  gospel  history  as  a  tissub 
of  enthusiasm,  delusion,  fraud,  and  religious  ambition,  in  the  per> 
sons  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 

We  are  naturally  curious  to  ask  what  system  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice the  author  before  us  (who,  though  anonymous,  gives  every 
proof  we  could  expect  of  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  morality) 
has  adopted  as  his  own?  He  has  given  very  briefly  his  own 
theory  of  morals  (seePref.  p.  xi.)  : — '  There  exists  in  the  heart  of 
man  an  underived  and  inexterminable  principle — the  principle  of 
morality — the  sympathy  and  disinterested  desire  for  others'  good 
— "  the  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain," — together  with  the 
sanctions  of  approbation  and  love  to  those  whose  conduct  is 
guided  by  these  feelings ;  of  indignation  against  the  man  of  blood 
and  violence,  the  oppressor,  the  unjust,  the  hard-hearted,  and  the 
selfish.'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  author's  theological 
arguments,  he  cannot,  if  this  be  a  specimen,  rank  high  as  a  stu- 
dent in  mental  or  moral  science.  The  *  underived  and  inextermi- 
nable principle '  may  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  instances  trace  its 
derivation  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  distinct  causes ; — and  it  has 
in  not  a  few  instances  been,  if  not  exterminated,  at  least  suppressed 
and  perverted.  So  much  for  the  am)eal  to  instinctive  and  inhe- 
rent principles  of  human  nature.  *  The  existence  of  these  moral 
feelings,'  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  *  is  altogether  independent  of 
a  belief  in  the  sanctions  of  future  punishment  and  reward,  held 
out  by  revelation,  forming  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  When  what  is  called  revealed  religion  shall  be 
banished  for  ever,  an  enlightened  and  extensive  benevolence  shall 
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have  sway  upon  earth,  and  be  the  fountain  of  all  happiness.'  And 
then  he  explains  that  by  '  what  is  called  revealed  religion '  he 
means  orthodoxy.  We  would  wish  every  such  unbeliever  as  this 
writer,  who  derived  his  first  principles  of  belief  and  practice  from 
Christian  friends,  and  retains  a  sincere  love  of  virtue,  to  ask  him- 
self whether  his  moral  feelings  are  'altogether  independent'  of 
revealed  religion  as  their  original  foundation.  Many  a  one,  who 
speculatively  rejects  Christianity,  because  Christians  have  en- 
cumbered it  with  absurd  and  impious  doctrines,  still  retains  his 
love  of  Christian  morals,  and,  in  his  pious  regard  to  the  religion 
of  nature,  thinks  he  has  learnt  from  thence  more  than  nature  ever 
taught,  except  to  Christianized  minds.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  so. 
We  claim  every  such  unbeliever  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
excellence  of  Christian  morals.  We  are  only  jealous  for  Jesus, 
that  his  Gospel  should  receive  the  honour  due.  We  would  see 
it  glorified  by  the  intellect  and  the  profession  of  those  whose  hearts 
it  dbes  guide.  Its  being  so  depends,  humanly  speaking,  on  the 
zeal  and  manliness  of  Unitarians  in  the  profession  and  diffusion 
of  their  views  of  Christianity.  Seriously  and  solemnly  do  we  feel, 
that  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  professors  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  in  an  age  of  restless  intellectual  activity,  to  rescue  the 
religion  of  Jesus  from  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  heaped  upon 
it  by  its  professors  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  defend  it 
from  the  attacks  to  which  it  is  thereby  exposed  from  its  enemies. 
What  other  class  of  Christians  can  effectually  rebut  the  reasoning 
of  unbelievers  ?  Who  else  can  heartily  promote  the  spread  of 
intelligence  and  reflection  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  and 
not  tremble  for  the  effect  of  their  own  doings  on  the  reception  of  what 
they  deem  Christian  truth  ?  Who  else  can  fearlessly  say.  Religion 
courts  investigation  at  the  hands  of  the  philosopher;  its  evidences 
invite  amplest  discussion  ;  its  doctrines  and  its  precepts  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  learned,  the  reasoning,  and  the  good  ? 
Others  represent  the  Gospel  as  demanding  implicit  assent  to  things 
incredible.  They  would  exempt  religion  alone  from  that  scrutiny 
of  active  intelligence,  which  is  applied  to  every  other  subject  with 
the  best  effect,  and  which,  when  applied  to  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion now  generally  received  among  Christians  of  all  denominations 
except  one  (and  that  not  a  large  one),  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
increasing  rejection  of  revealed  religion,  unless  those  who  believe 
the  Gospel  to  be  a  reasonable  faith,  will,  not  only  by  the  open 
avowal  of  their  opinions,  but  with  earnest  zeal  for  their  advocacy 
and  general  diffusion,  promptly  and  effectually  interpose  between 
the  sceptic  and  the  sceptic-maker. 

Edward  Higginson. 
Hull 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  rule — Tory  government,  Whig  govern- 
ment, and  Seif-government— of  which  we  hope  the  first  may  be 
regarded  as  the  past,  and  the  third  as  the  future,  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  second  we  all 
know  to  be  the  present ;  and  the  question  of  its  merits  or  deme- 
rits, and  of  its  claims  on  public  gratitude,  having  been  raised  by 
its  admirers,  perhaps  even  by  its  members,  we  are  dis[>osed  to 
make  them  the  subject  of  a  calm  and  temperate,  though  brief 
examination.  Two  ministerial  manifestoes  have  been  recently  put 
forth  :  one  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article ; 
the  other,  a  paper  on  the  Working  and  Prospects  of  the  Reform, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review, — the  latter  is  commonly  ascribed  to  no 
feebler  a  pen  than  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  lacks  some- 
what of  his  accustomed  energy ;  for  its  tone  is  as  remarkable 
for  querulousness,  as  is  that  of  the  pamphlet  for  boastfulness. 
Both  are  evidently  designed  to  influence  the  now  rapidly-ap- 
proaching elections. 

The  present  administration  has  been,  from  the  first,  in  a  dif- 
ficult position,  and  should  be  cautiously  and  kindly  judged.  The 
difficulties  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  and  the  benefits  it 
has  conferred  upon  the  country,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Nor  have  they  been  disregarded.  The  people's  support  was  ever 
ready  for  their  struggles, — the  people's  confidence  for  their  pro- 
mises,— and  the  peo[)Ie's  gratitude  for  their  success.  Still  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  not  regarded  altogether  with  such  feelings, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  for  the  authors  of  a  great  reform 
in  the  representative  system.  They  seem  aware  of  this,  and  dis- 
posed to  complain  of  suspicion,  impatience,  ingratitude,  and  want 
of  confidence.  But  such  complaints  are  seldom  made  except  by 
those  who  have  committed  errors  which  reflect  blame  on  them- 
selves. To  gain  the  jieople's  love  is  at  least  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  an  enlightened  government.  Not  to  possess  it,  is  a 
tadure ;  and  though  it  may  be  said  that  the  failure  is  only  limited 
and  partial,  yet  is  it  no  unfriendly  task,  nor  shall  it  be  attempted 
in  an  unfriendly  spirit,  to  [)oint  out  the  causes  to  which  it  may 
not  unreasonably  be  ascribed. 

The  most  operative  of  these  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the 
complicated  machinery  and  imperfect  working  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
so  iiu- as  it  has  yet  been  acted  upon,  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
constituency.  They  who  expect  gratitude  for  the  bestowment  of 
a  great  good  upon  a  community  ought  not,  in  common  prudence, 
to  clog  it  with  ap[)endages  which  inflict  trouble,  vexation,  and 
disappointment  upon  many  thousands  of  the  most  active  portion 
of  the  people. 

The  Reform  Bill  was  understood  to  confer  the  suffrage  on  lOl, 
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householders.  Few  persons,  even  of  those  most  interested,  exa- 
mined minutely  into  its  details:  some  oftliose  who  did,  and  fore- 
saw what  would  happen,  were  afraid  of  hazarding  (he  measure, 
perhaps  any  measure,  by  the  exposure.  The  franchise  on  a  10/. 
a  year  house  was  broadly  stated  as  its  principle,  and  on  this,  the 
long  parliamentaiy  discussions  chiefly  turned.  What,  then,  was 
the  astonishment  and  irritation  of  multitudes  when  they  found 
that,  because  they  had  not  paid  their  rates,  (which  in  many  cases 
had  not  been  applied  for  in  the  usual  manner),  or  because  they 
paid  rates  through  their  landlord  in  the  form  of  additional  rent, 
he  contracting  with  the  parish  ;  or,  because  they  had  removed 
within  the  twelvemonth ;  or  because  their  names  were  wrongly 
spelt  in  the  collector's  book  ;  or  for  some  other  such  reason,  they 
were  struck  off  the  roll  of  citizenship,  and  sent  back,  by  the  Bill 
of  their  idolatr)',  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came!  Is  not 
this  enough  to  irritate  people,  especially  when  they  must  lose 
time  from  their  own  concerns,   and  see   barristers   paid  from  the 

?ublic  purse,  just  to  accomplish  their  excision  with  due  formality  ? 
he  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  selects  Edinburgh  as  a  spe- 
cimen for  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  He  contends  that  the 
result  shows  how  well  the  Bill  works.  And  what  is  his  own 
account  of  the  matter  ?  Why,  that  in  a  population  of  140,01X>, 
♦  between  WXX)  and  7000  will  have  votes.'  Now,  the  number  of 
houses  in  Edinburgh  rated  at  10/.  and  upwards,  is  9382.  Here, 
then,  are  about  3000  qualifications  lost:  and  this,  be  it  observed, 
is  not  an  acci<lental  or  voluntary  non-usage  of  the  right,  such 
as  continually  occurs  even  at  warmly-contested  elections,  but  it 
is  the  absolute  privation  of  the  right.  A  small  deduction  must 
be  made  for  female  householders  ;  but  with  this  exception,  the 
number  disappointed  is  nearly  half  as  numerous  as  that  which  is 
gratified.  A  third  of  the  sell-supposed  constituency  is  subjected 
to  an  anticipatory  disfranchisement.  Will  they  not  grumble, 
even  though  Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord  Advocates  tell  them  to 
be  grateful  ?  'J'here  are  probably  few  large  towns  in  which  the 
proportion  of  disqualified  expectants  is  not  quite  as  large,  or 
larger,  than  in  the  case  chosen  by  this  writer.  At  Leeds,  we  see 
that  2550  are  disqualified  out  of  6700  ;  at  Liverpool,  between 
4000  and  5000  out  of  14,000;  at  Manchester,  5913  out  of 
12,700,  or  nearly  one  half.  In  some  of  the  metro[)olitan  boroughs 
the  proportion  is  yet  larger  ;  and  here  the  suflVage  was  peculiarly 
an  object  of  desire.  The  Tower  Hamlets  have  23,000  qualifying 
tenements,  and  only  11,000  qualified  inhabitants  of  them.  The 
non-contents  have  it.  In  the  counties  the  working  of  the  Bill  is  still 
worse.  Many  of  the  old  freeholders,  naturally  enough,  supposed 
that  their  previous  right  remained  untouched  :  they  find  themselves 
disfranchised  for  non-registration.  The  objecting  system  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  most  vexatious  extent ;  and  very  difilsrent  have 
been  the  decisions  of  the  barristers  in  different  counties.    In  some 
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divisions,  the  tenants-at-will,  so  strangely  let  in  by  the  govern- 
ment, seem  likely  to  swanop  the  real  proprietary.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  with  all 
the  old  evil  agencies  of  influence  and  intimidation  at  work,  is  |t 
strange  that  people  should  not  be  hymning  their  matin  and 
evening  song  of  thanks  to  Whig  government?  The  strangeness 
is,  that  statesmen — men  of  reflection  and  foresight — should  have 
expected  less  discontent  with  them  than  there  actually  is.  When 
they  announced  their  Bill,  it  was  hailed  with  a  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm. They  supped  full  of  gratitude ;  it  seemed,  even  to  satiety. 
On  this  they,  no  doubt,  calculated ;  they  had  kept  their  secret 
^ell,  so  as  to  produce  an  electrical  efiect ;  and  they  should  also 
have  calculated  on  the  partial  revulsion  which  must  ensue  from 
all  the  deductions  and  restrictions,  and  annoyances,  which  they 
have  seen  fit  to  embarrass  their  measure  with.  Why  they  have 
so  embarassed  it — why  they  could  not  establish  the  principle  (qf 
the  lU/.  franchise)  in  all  its  simplicity  aud  entireness — it  is  hanl  to 
say.  They  could  not  mean  to  '  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
ear,  but  break  it  to  the  hope.'  The  exceptions  neither  disarmed 
hostility  nor  conciliated  su[>port.  if  their  intention  was  to  create 
n  constituency  which  should  be  numerically  about  two-thirds  of 
the  apparently  qualified  householders,  thinking  such  a  consti- 
tuency better  than  a  more  numerous  one,  they  certainly  did  not 
tei\ie  a  direct  or  manly  course  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose.  Nor  can  anything  savour  more  of  caprice  or  chance- 
work,  than  the  way  in  which  they  have  left  the  distinction  to  be 
arrived  at  between  voters  and  non-voters.  Unaware  of  the  dis- 
franchising tendency  of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  they  were  not. 
Their  attention  at  an  early  period  was  drawn  to  the  fact,  which 
was  clearly  stated  in  petitions,  and  which  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  popular  discussion,  but  for  the  unpertainty  in 
which  the  fate  of  the  whole  measure  was  involved.  If  they 
merely  meant  incidentally  to  make  the  Reform  Bill  an  instru- 
ment for  screwing  up  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  they  disgraced 
the  authorship  of  a  great  and  glorious  measure,  by  the  alloy  of  a 
motive  most  unworthy,  mean,  and  pitiful.  Any  way,  they  cop;;- 
mitted  i^  great  fault,  and  one  which  could  not  but  detract,  as  soon 
as  its  consequences  began  to  be  felt,  and  that  not  undeservedly, 
from  the  people's  gratitude  and  their  own  popularity. 

in  the  long  and  arduous  conflict  by  which  Keforra  was  carried, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  some  practical  errors  would  be  cpni- 
mittc'd.  But  there  were  errors  not  exactly  of  the  kind  which 
might  have  bpen  expected,  and  which  have  proved  an  additional 
source  of  the  state  of  feeling  of  which  they  now  complain.  They 
have  appeared  rather  to  patronize  the  people  than  heartily  to 
coalesce  with  them,  making  common  cause,  and  advancing  it  by 
common  eflbrts.  They  would  do  something  for  the  people,  but 
not  witb,or  by  the  people.     Their  claim  of  confidence  was  most 
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unmeasured.      While  to  the  opposition  (hey  showed  a  forbeat'- 
ance  and   admitted  of  delays,    such  as  no  government  before 
ever  showed  or  conceded,  when  it  had  determined  on  carrying  a 
measure,  all  suggestions  from  the  friends  of  that  measure,  either 
for  the  improvement  of  its  details,  or  the  acceleration  of  its  adop- 
tion, were  kept  back  and  put  down  as  a  perilous  interference. 
The   threat   of  danger  to   the   Bill,    if  its   imperfections   were 
amended  or  its  progress  stimulated,  was  the  silencing  answer  to 
every  expostulation.     Scarcely  a  change  was  admitted   but  on 
Tory  suggestion.     They  did  all  in  their  power  to  diminish  the 
force  of  the  only  argument  which  could  really  impress  the  minds 
of  boroughmongers,  viz.  That  the  people  were  evidently,  and  at 
all  risks,  determined  upon  Reform.     They  endeavoured,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  suppress  those  popular  demonstrations,  an  appeal 
to  which  constituted  their  most  convincing  logic.     Their  uniform 
language  to  the  people  was,    *  Trust  everything  to  us,  the  Bill  is 
safe,  the  Bill  shall  be  carried.'     And  yet  what  became  of  this 
boast  in  May  last  ?  The  Bill  was  virtually  defeated  ;  the  creation 
of  peers  was  refused  ;  and,  so  far  as  depended  upon  them,  all  was 
lost:  we  cannot  add,  *  save  honour,'   unless  by  assuming,  which 
we  do  assume,  that   in  some  quarter  or  other,  they  had  been 
deceived.     What  power  had  they  then  to  redeem  the  confidence 
which  they  had  so  proudly  challenged  ?     If  they  had  possessed 
the  royal  authority  for  a  creation  of  peers,  do  they  stand  acquitted 
for  having  dallied  with  the  opportunity  till  it   was    lost  ?   if  they 
never  possessed  that  authority,  can  their  language  to  the  country 
be  justified?  It  avails  not  to  tell  us  now,  that  the  Bill  was  actually 
carried  without ;   the  long  delay,  the  imminent  peril,  both  to  the 
cause  of  Reform  and  to  the  public  peace  ;  the  confused  and  ex- 
cited state  in  which  the  country  was  kept,  to  the  detriment  of  so 
many  interests ;   and  the  mode  by  which  the  submission  of  the 
peers  was  ultimately  secured; — these  were  surely  greater  evils  than 
any  which  couhl  have  been  produced  by  an  extension  of  the  peer- 
age ;  an  extension  which,  after  all,  must   take  place,  if  liberal 
])rinciples  are  to  prevail,  and  Whig  government  to  be  materially 
distinguished  from  Tory  government.    Much  remains  to  be  cleared 
up  of  the  history  of  that  time.     But  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  the  inference,  that  the  prospect  of  an  efficient  Reform  was 
put   to   hazard    from  tenderness  to   aristocratical  exclusiveness. 
And   what  saved  both  the  ministry  and  the  Bill  at  that   fearful 
crisis  ?     It  is  bad  taste  now  to  sneer  at  those  who  '  thought   of 
rebelling'   for  the  Bill.     Not  more  absurd   is  the  affectation  of 
Louis  Philippe,  in  treating  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  as  simply 
a  change  of  dynasty,  than  is  that  of  the  ministerial  pamphleteer, 
who  only  refers  to  the  great  national  movement,  in  May  last,  as 
the  baffling  of  a  Tory  intrigue.     If  the  Whigs  would   have  that 
well  understood   and  received,  which   they    have   done   for  the 
people,  let  it  be  shown  that  they  appreciate  what  the  people  did 
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for  them.  They  were  restored  to  power,  not  by  the  difficulty  of 
forming  another  administration,  but  by  the  far  more  tremendous 
difficulty  which  any  Tory  administration  would  have  had  in 
governing  the  country ;  by  the  unquestionable  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  national  convulsion.  Their  pledges  were  redeemed 
for  them  by  the  people.  And  they  must  not  wonder  that  it  did 
not  j)lease  many  who  felt  and  knew  this,  that  the  essential  aid 
which  had  been  rendered  them  should  be  repudiated,  slighted,  and 
scorned,  and  those  political  associations  made  the  object  of  de- 
precation, sarcasm,  and  threat,  without  which  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, either  that  a  Reform  Act  or  a  Whig  ministry  should  now 
have  been  in  existence.  What  though  \jord  Althorp  and  Ix)rd 
John  Kussell  had  been  teazed  by  the  Tories  for  their  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Attwood,  was  it  for  Earl  Grey  to  imitate  the 
insolence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  refuse  to  recognize  a 
Political  Union, — was  it  for  him  so  to  convey  by  implication  a  cen- 
sure on  the  loyalty  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ?  Fifty  years  ago  Charles 
Grey  and  John  Towell  Rutt  were  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause  of 
Reform,  as  members  of  the  Society  of  the  '  PViends  of  the  People.' 
They  are  amongst  the  very  few  surviving  originators  of  political 
association  for  procuring  Parliamentary  Reform.  Last  May  they 
were  fellow-labourers  too,  in  that  same  cause, — the  one  in  a  dis- 
missed and  prostrate  ministry  ;  the  other  amongst  the  people,  by 
whose  exertions,  and  by  the  apprehension  of  whose  further  pro- 
ceedings, that  ministry  was  raised  and  reinstnte<l.  When  the 
victory  was  accomplished,  Mr.  Rutt  was  the  chairman  of  the  first 
public  meeting  held,  we  believe,  in  this  country,  to  congratulate 
Earl  Grey  on  his  restoration  to  office ;  and  did  it  become  Earl 
Grey  to  refuse  to  receive  John  Towell  Rutt  on  such  an  occasion, 
simply  because  his  presidency  was  over  a  meeting  convened  by  a 
Political  Union  ?  Will  all  the  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  the 
hauteur  of  his  personal  character,  for  the  prejudices  of  his  order, 
or  for  the  proverbial  want  of  tact  of  his  party,  excuse  this  be- 
haviour to  one  who  belongs  to  a  higher  nobility  than  his,  and  a 
more  enduring  aristocracy  ?  We  mention  this  instance  because 
it  shows  the  spirit  of  many  others.  It  is  only  a  specimen 
of  Whig  gratitude  towards  reforming  zeal.  If  a  Premier  will  kick 
the  faces  of  those  who  are  bearing  him  back  to  office  on  their 
shoulders,  he  should  not  exclaim  of  their  want  on  gratitude.  The 
Political  Unions  have,  in  their  present  form,  at  least,  done  their 
work ;  and  a  good  work  too.  They  were  no  broken  reed  when 
the  pressure  was  heavy  on  them.  From  first  to  last  there  were 
comparatively  few  points  on  which  they  did  not  yield  an  efficient 
popular  support  to  the  administration.  And  had  that  gratitude 
and  confidence  been  secured,  which  might  and  should  have  been 
secured,  their  useful  continuance  or  peaceful  dissolution  would 
have  been  of  easy  accomplishment. 

The  conduct  of  government  in  relation  to  the  taxes  on  know* 
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Ifedge,  and  the  remains  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  Six  Acts,  which  bear 
so  heavily  upon  the  press,  has  tended  very  much  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  many  warm  and  disinterested  friends  of  popular  in- 
struction. The  continuance  of  these  nefarious  laws  and  imposts, 
ought  not  to  have  been  endured  for  a  single  month  after  the 
power  of  their  repeal  was  in  the  possession  of  honest  and  enlight- 
ened men.  The  tardy  justice  is  coming,  but  it  comes  ungracefully 
after  almost  every  candidate  has  been  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to 
that  repeal  in  order  to  obtain  a  chance  of  success.  The  promise, 
ex  cathedrO.,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  is  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
post-facto  concession.  The  concluding  question  and  answer 
should  have  been  made  by  Lord  Althorp  when  he  opposed  Mr.  L. 
Bulwer's  motion  against  this  hateful  tax  :  '  What  shall  be  put  iit 
its  place,  supposing  the  revenue  insufficient,  and  a  substitute  ne- 
cessary ? — Any  other.'  Even  that  would  have  been  soon  enough 
for  gratitude.  We  have  had,  instead,  the  anomaly  of  a  Stamp- 
Office  Inquisition,  protecting  some  publications  and  oppressing 
others  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner ;  the  venders  of  one  cheap 
publication  imprisoned  by  hundreds,  while  another  was  breaking 
the  law  almost  weekly,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
half  the  members  of  the  administration.  Vfery  glad  shall  we  be  to 
receive  the  boon  ;  but  the  delay  and  objections,  untili  ts  bestow- 
ment  by  Parliament,  with  or  without  ministerial  help,  became  cer- 
tain, was  an  additional  blunder  and  a  very  great  one. 

We  cannot  now  go  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment. 
Much  has  been  done,  for  which  let  all  due  praise  be  awarded. 
Many  people  thought  that  more  might  have  been  done,  and  a 
premature  pause  in  well-doing  not  unnaturally  checks,  if  it  do 
not  reverse,  the  feeling  with  which  well-doing  is  regarded.  After 
what  passed  last  Session  it  is  rather  an  equivocal  claim  on  ap- 
pilause  that  '  arrangements  are  even  noiv  in  progress  for  a  further 
reduction  in  the  estimates  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  the  amount  of 
one  million  and  a  half.'  Better  next  year  than  never;  but  why 
iiot  before  ? 

The  author  of  'Whig  Government,'  who  has  arranged  his 
remarks  under  the  heads  of  '  Peace,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
Retrenchment,'  boasts  rather  prematurely  of  the  redemption  of 
the  first  of  these  pledges.  Should  extended  or  continued  hostili- 
ties be  the  result  of  our  present  armed  interference  between  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  it  will  have  been  very  mal-adroitly  managed 
to  be  quiet  when  interposition  would  have  been  sure  of  exciting 
the  gratitude  of  all  the  liberals  in  Europe,  and  active  when  the 
very  mention  of  the  Belgian  question  had  long  begun  to  excite  a 
nausea  in  the  public.  AVhat  can  be  thought  of  a  war  (should 
that  unhappily  be  the  result)  thus  commenced,  after  the  apathy 
which  abandoned  Poland  to  its  fate  ?  We  cannot  read  the  fol- 
lowing apology  without  inexpressible  disgust :  '  However  much 
this  melancholy  catastrophe  might  be  deplored,  still  it  became  a 
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duty,  not  less  painful  than  necessary,  to  repress  all  romantic  ot* 
indignant  feelings  on  the  subject,  for  the  sake  of  the  one  grand 
object  of  our  diplomacy,  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  central 
Europe.  No  treaty,  no  obliaation,  no  encouragement,  ever  yet 
held  forth  to  the  Poles,  bound  us  to  interfere  between  Russia  and 
her  victim.'  We  deny  the  heartless  quibble.  This  country  was 
a  party  to  the  arrangements  of  the  far-famed  Congress  of  Vietina 
in  1815.  We  have  always  held  ourselves  bound  by  those  arrange- 
ments. From  respect  to  them,  we  have  expended  our  public 
treasure  in  liquidating  the  Russo-Dutch  loan  when  the  conditiort 
of  our  responsibility,  the  continued  union  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
)i;ium,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  been  terminated  quite  indepen- 
dently of  our  interference.  No  treaty  bound  ^us,  nothing  but  6df 
adhesion  to  the  spirit  of  the  Vienna  settlement,  lo  become,  as  we 
virtually  did,  the  paymasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  against 
Polish  freedom.  The  nationality  of  Poland,  her  connexion  with 
the  Russian  crown  by  a  constitution,  was  determined  upon  at 
Vienna.  The  treaty  of  the  three  states,  which  had  partitioned 
Poland,  for  carrying  that  determination  into  eflect  was  framed 
at  the  instigation  of  li^ngland.  His  s[)irited  interference  on  that 
occasion  was  one  of  the  few  redeeming  deeds  of  I/Ord  Castlereagh. 
On  the  Dutch  question  it  is  said  that  the  previous  ministry  had 
issued  *  the  first  and  directing  protocol,'  and  that  Lord  Grey  vtAB 
bound  to  follow  it  up.  But  surely  it  was  not  more  impemtive  to 
imitate  a  Wellington  blunder  than  a  Castlereagh  virtue  ?  '  Ro- 
mantic,' indeed  !  Why,  nil  noble  sentiment  and  public  spirit  is 
romantic  in  some  men's  estimation.  Those  who  make  it  a  duty 
to  suppress  romantic  feeling  arc  not  likely  to  be  troubled  with 
them.  Without  undertaking  to  rid  the  world  of  all  the  monsters 
that  infest  it,  there  yet  must  assuredly  be  public  crimes  so  atro- 
cious that  free  and  civilized  nations  owe  it  to  the  human  race  to 
say  that  they  shall  not  be  committed  with  impunity.  We  could 
have  said  so;  we  could,  without  going  to  war,  have  interposed  so 
as  to  cleanse  ourselves  of  guilty  acquiescence  in  the  unparalleled 
crimes  which  have  been  enacted  ;  and  they  might,  probably,  have 
been  prevented.  Putting  all  humanity  and  justice  out  of  the 
question,  such  conduct  would  have  better  served  'the  one  grand 
object  of  our  diplomacy.'  The  stand  made  by  the  Polish  patriots 
was  probably  the  preservation,  for  a  time,  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  Cossacks  are  now  a  stej)  nearer  to  the  Rhine.  The  flood  of 
blood  has  washed  down  one  barrier.  And  it  were  much  to  hope 
thjit  Lord  Durham's  mission  of  instruction  has  converted  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  into  a  complacent  spectator  of  European  im- 
provement, should  the  march  of  that  improvement  not  be  arrested 
by  other  despots. 

To  return  home,  and  that  without  a  word  on  the  excited  and 
disappointed  expectations  of  Ireland,  the  preparations  for  the 
ensuing  elections  have  been  by  no  means  wisely  made  by  the 
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Whigs.  They  have  endeavoured  to  make  everything  turn  on  the 
com|>aratively  ambiguous  distinction  of  ministerial  and  anti-minis- 
terial, instead  of  the  infinitely  more  important  difference  of  re- 
former and  conservative.  Some  of  their  most  devoted  adherents 
affirm  that  in  getting  the  Reform  Bill  the  people  have  got  enough. 
As  if  the  erection  of  the  machine  was  everything,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  manufacture  nothing.  In  many  cases  their  friends  are 
in  conflict  with  reformers  of  the  highest  ability  and  principle. 
The  requirement  of  pledges  from  candidates  has  been  abused  and 
ridiculed  in  the  absurdest  manner ;  with  success  we  allow,  for  such 
bewilderment  has  been  created  that  few  j)eople  seem  to  know  what 
a  pledge  means.  They  have  a  vague  notion  of  its  being  some- 
thing like  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  Some  follies  took  this  form,  as 
folly  takes  all  forms;  but  generally  the  proposers  of  pledges  have 
only  intended  that  a  candidate  should  commit  himself,  as  a  man 
of  honour,  to  do  his  best  to  carry  into  effect  certain  great  princi- 
ples, on  which  they  had  made  up  their  minds,  and  expected  their 
would-be  representative  to  have  made  up  his  mind.  With  some 
men  certainly  this  might  not  be  necessary  ;  with  none  has  it  been 
proposed  to  be  made  a  substitute  for  the  requisite  knowledge, 
ability,  and  character.  Seldom  (and  then  indefensibly)  has  it 
related  to  matters  requiring,  as  to  the  principle,  any  further  in- 
quiry or  deliberation :  and  why  honest  legislators  should  object 
to,  and  repudiate,  as  an  insult,  the  having  their  hands  strengthened 
for  good  by  the  declaration  of  the  public  mind  and  will  on  such 
topics  as  economical  reform,  judicial  reform,  freedom  and  fre- 
quency of  election,  slavery,  national  education,  and  one  or  two 
others  of  similar  importance,  we  cannot  imagine.  The  confidence 
reposed  in  them  is  still  large  enough  for  any  moderate  lover  of 
responsibility.  In  our  opinion,  they  most  deserve  the  people's 
confidence  who  tell  them  to  have  confidence  in  themselves. 

The  name  of  Whig  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  exciting  cause 
of  agreeable  and  grateful  recollections.  It  were  as  well  for  it  now 
to  sink  into  oblivion.  Let  the  last  Whig  ministry  approve  itself 
the  first  reforming  ministry;  let  it  cease  to  think  so  much  of 
conciliating  Tory  opinion,  and  so  little  of  alienating  Radical 
attachment ;  let  it  beware  of  the  temporizing  policy  which  may 
humble  it  before  a  faction,  and  yet  not  rally  the  people  round  it; 
let  it  fearlessly  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  corruption  and  misgo- 
vernment ;  let  it  aim  consistently,  and  avow  itself  plainly,  in  all 
things  to  consult  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number ;  let 
the  recollection  of  its  own  mistakes  be  balanced  against  any  sup- 
posed deficiency  in  the  people's  gratitude ;  and  let  it  bestow  the 
best  benefit  it  can  upon  the  people,  by  enabling  them  and  encou- 
raging them  to  benefit  themselves :  let  them  do  (his, — and  it  is 
yet  perfectly  and  easily  within  their  grasp, — and  history  has  no 
glory  like  that  with  which  its  future  pages  will  surround  their 
names. 
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TaUi  and  Conversationa.     By  Emily  Cooper.     London,    1832. 

Price  3». 

We  can  safely  recommend  this  little  book  for  a  Christmas  or  birth  day 
present  to  younc^  persons.  No  friend  need  be  afraid  of  puttin<r  it  into 
their  hands.  It  is  characterized  by  sound  judgment,  rare  common 
sense,  a  calm  and  sweet  temper,  patient  assiduity  to  convey  instruc- 
tion, and  a  pure  and  benignant  spirit.  It  is  just  the  book  that,  were  it 
alive,  would  make  a  most  trustworthy,  unfailing,  and  excellent  gover- 
ness. It  contains  nine  compositions,  of  different  classes,  and  adapted 
to  interest  different  ages.  Their  titles  are  Marian  ;  Genius  and  Industry; 
Alexander  the  Great ;  the  Legacy;  the  Green  Lane;  a  Country  Visit; 
Queen  Margaret,  a  druma ;  an  Apologue;  and  Woo<ltbrd.  With  some 
slight  difference  of  merit  in  their  execution — though  but  little,  for  Miss 
Cooper's  style  is  unambitious,  and  she  accomplishes  what  she  proposes 
to  herself — there  is  an  uniformity  of  excellence  in  their  tendency.  We 
extract  the  commencement  of  "Alexander  the  Great"  to  show  that 
together  with  the  qualities  which  may  inspire  parents  with  confidence 
in  her  writings,  the  author  has  also  the  faculty  of  so  entering  into  the 
minds  of  children,  their  modes  of  thought  and  reflection,  as  to  create  in 
them  that  interest  which  is  essential  to  their  improvement: — 

'  "  Let  us  read  the  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  mamma;  I  like 
to  read  about  great  men,"  said  Hector  O'Brien. 

•  "  Great  does  not  always  mean  good,'*  said  Hector's  sister,  Emma. 

•  "  A  great  many  people  are  good,  only  a  few  are  great,"  said 
Hector.     "  Great,  surely,  means  good  in  the  superlative  degree." 

'  "  By  no  means,"  said  Emma ;  "  those  persons  who  have  been 
called  great  were  often  very  wicked  people:  do  you  remember  the  last 
line  of  one  of  Gray's  odes,  which  my  father  read  to  us? 

"  Beneath  the  good  how  fur,  but  far  above  the  grenl," 

•  "  I  do  not  understand  that,"  said  Hector. 

'  *•  What  do  you  mean  by  great  ?"  said  Hector's  little  brother  John  : 
"  do  you  mean  grexit,  large,  like  the  Irish  giant?  I  am  sure,  if  you 
do,  there  is  nu  goodness  in  that." 

'  "  No,  nonsense,  no!"  said  Hector:  "  Alexander  the  Great  was 
not  a  giant ;    he  was  rather  short,  I  believe." 

'  "  Well,"  said  John,  "  one  day  I  went  with  my  father  to  try  to  find 
out  a  Mr.  Clark,  and  we  asked  at  several  cottages  where  Mr.  Clark 
lived,  and  many  people  said,  '  Do  you  mean  the  great  Mr.  Clark,  Sir?' 
but  my  father  said  '  No:'  and  I  asked  my  father  what  they  meant  by 
the  great  Mr.  Clark;  and  he  said  they  meant  a  gentleman  who  lived 
in  a  great  house,  and  had  a  large  furm,  and  that  these  people  culled 
him  great  because  he  hud  a  large  estate ;  but  my  father  did  not  seem 
to  care  about  him  at  all.  So  I  suppose  Alexander  the  Great  had  a 
great  ])alace  and  a  great  kingdom,  like  Mr.  Clark's  great  farm." 

•  »•  Very  much  like  Mr.  Clark's  great  farm,  indeed,  John  I"  replied 
Hector  smiling.  "  No,  I  do  not  think  any  one  would  have  called 
Alexander  great,  just  for  having  a  great  kingdom :  it  was  because  he 
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made  a  small  kingdom,  which  his  father  left  him,  great,  through  his 
own  bravery,  and  by  his  great  talents." 

*  "  How  did  he  make  his  little  kingdom  laf-ge?"  said  John. 

*  "  By  conquering  the  neighbouring  countries  by  means  of  his  large 
army,"  said  his  sister ;  "  wherever  Alexander  went,  he  shed  torrents 
of  blood,  till  the  people  submitted  and  called  him  king." 

'  "  Then  I  do  not  like  him  at  all,"  said  John  :  '*  he  was  very  wicked 
indeed  ;   he  should  have  been  called  Alexander  the  Cruel." 

'  "  War  is  a  cruel  business,  certainly,"  said  Hector;  *'  but  I  suppose 
Alexander  was  not  wor.se  than  other  heroea,  as  they  are  called."* 

'  "  I  do  not  care  about  heroes,"  said  John;  "  I  think  good  people 
are  those  who  do  good,  and  the  best  people,  those  who  constantly  try 
to  do  good,  and  who  are  never  ill-natured;  and  as  for  those  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  making  others  utihapjiy,  you  may  call  thein 
great  if  you  will,  but  tlien,  I  say,  great  means  bad.'^ 

•  *'  I  quite  agree  with  you,  John,"  said  Emma. 

•  Mrs.  O'Brien  took  down  a  book,  and  gave  it  to  Hector,  saying, 
"  Do  you  and  John  read  this,  coolly  and  quietly ;  I  think  you  will  find 
something  to  admire  in  Alexander  :  in  his  youth  there  was  a  promise  of 
excellence,  and  he  pursued,  with  the  greatest  zeal,  what  he  thought  the 
path  to  glory.  You  remember.  Hector,  what  you  have  read,  in  the 
History  of  Greece,  of  the  cruel  wars  between  the  Persians  and  the 
Greeks,  many  years  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  in  which  the  Greeks 
showed  the  greatest  bravery  in  defending  their  wives  and  children,  and 
homes.  The  consequence  of  these  destructive  invasions  was,  that  the 
Greeks  hated  the  Persians;  and  Alexander  was  educated  in  the  belief 
that  great  talents  are  displayed  to  most  advantage  in  war,  and  that 
conquest  is  glorious,  even  if  unprovoked.  Do  you  remember  the  fable 
of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  in  which  the  wolf  is  represented  as  accusing 
the  poor  lamb  of  troubling  the  waters  at  which  he  drinks,  and  then  of 
slandering  his  reputation;  and  when  the  lamb  proves  his  innocence, 
the  wolf  says, '  then  it  was  your  father  or  your  grandfather  who  did  it ;' 
and  devours  the  poor  animal  on  that  pretence  ?  The  reasoning  of  con- 
querors, in  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  not  better  than  that  of  the  wolf. 
Now  go  and  read,  and  when  you  come  to  anything  which  you  like  or 
dislike  particularly,  come  and  tell  me." 

'  The  two  boys  withdrew  to  a  recess,  while  Mrs.  O'Brien  and  Emma 
continued  at  work. 

'  "  You  see,  John,"  exclaimed  Hector,  "  Alexander  was  fond  of 
reading  when  he  was  young;  and  when  the  ambassadors  from  Persia 
saw  him  in  his  father's  court,  they  observed  that  he  asked  them  no 
foolish  questions  about  things  of  no  consequence,  but  sensible  questions 
about  the  government  and  state  of  Persia:  so  that  the  ambassadors 
said  among  themselves,  '  our  young  prince,  Artaxerxes,  is  rich,  but 
Alexander  is  great.'  And  I  like  him  for  this,  very  much, — that  tliough 
he  was  so  loud  of  everything  which  was  elegant  or  useful,  he  despised 
those  who  spent  all  their  time  in  little  tricks  which  are  of  no  use.  It  is 
said,  a  man  once  exhibited  his  skill  at  the  court  in  throwing  peas 
through  the  eye  of  a  kind  of  large  needle,  and  what  do  you  tliink 
Alexander  gave  him  as  a  reward? — a  basket  of  peas." 

'  "  I  like  that,"  said  John ;  "  so  silly  a  game  did  not  deserve  a  better 
present."' — pp.  71 — 75. 
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And  80  the  tale  poes  on,  anecdote  after  anecdote,  well  selected 
from  the  history  of  Alexander,  and  intermingled  with  the  commentaries, 
inquiries,  and  ejaculations  of  the  children,  and  the  explanations  of  their 
mother. 


Lyric  Leaves.     By  Cornelius  Webbe.     London,  Griffiths,  1832. 

Cornelius  Webbe  has  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  song  in  him  as  to  make 
us  regret  that  after  having  produced,  in  early  life,  the  verses  here  pub- 
lished, his  attention  should  have  been  *  forced  from  poetry  by  dis- 
couragements,' which  have  probably  deprived  us  of  much  better  com- 
positions. Too  many  there  are  whose  attention  to  poetry  continues  to 
mature  years  and  old  uge,  who  write  and  publish  much  worse.  Many 
of  the  lyrics  ought  to  be  popular,  especially  the  Weaver's  Wife,  the 
Miller's  Treat,  and  the  Yeoman's  Song.     We  quote  the  last-named  :— 

THE  YEOMAN'S  SONG. 

'  When  maddening  tempests  lash  tlie  land. 
And  rush  along  the  sea. 
The  poorest  hut  on  England's  strand 

A  pleasant  home  must  be  ! — 
Whilst  lightnings  from  the  heavens  leap, 

And  mariners  grow  pale, 
I  sleep,  as  round  the  wild  winds  sweep. 
And  And  delight 
By  (lay  and  night 
Within  my  native  vale. 

'  The  seaman  he  may  careless  sing 
When  kindly  seas  arc  'round. 
But  not  like  me  when  laughs  the  Springy 

And  venlure  clothes  the  ground. 
The  cuckoo's  call  from  hill  to  hill 

Brings  more  good  cheer  to  me 
Than  voice  of  sea-winds  whistling  shrill. 
Or  roaring  seas 
Lash'd  by  the  breeze  ; — 
The  lark  my  minstrel  be  I 

•  A  ship  it  is  a  noble  thing 

When  beating  down  the  waves. 
Or  battling  for  our  island  king 

With  foreign  foes  and  slaves!— 
The  humble  col  is  noble,  too, 
That  shelters  honest  men, 
To  love,  and  home,  and  country  true. 
Who  for  the  right. 
Would  bravely  fight 
And  what  is  wrong  disdain! — 

*  The  Oak  that  shade  and  shelter  lends 

To  England's  cottage-floors. 
Is  dear  to  me  as  that  which  sends 
Her  thunder  from  her  shores ! — 
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Mine,  mine  be  still  the  rural  life, 
The  shore  and  not  the  sea  ;  — 
But  should  rude  War  roll  here  his  strife, 
My  hardy  hand 
Shall  fruard  the  land, 
And  strike  where  strike  the  Free  !' — pp.  29,  30. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sonnets,  we  select  the  following  two  : — 

NATURE. 
*  Nature  hath  sights  and  sounds  should  never  tire ! — 
Such  is  the  hum  of  honey-sated  bee ; 
The  various  voice  of  birds,  who  liireless  choir 
Their  mellow  songs  to  the  young  seasons  three  ; 
The  stir  of  waters  vast, — whether  they  be 
Of  (x;ean,  lake,  or  river  ;   the  fields'  attire  ; 
The  rustling  corn  ripening  on  hill  and  lea; 
The  sun  enthroned  upon  his  car  of  fire ; 
The  golden  sunlight  on  the  silver  sea ; 
The  day  that  dies  like  widow  on  the  pyre 
Where  burns  her  bright- haired  lord  ;   the  sweet  respire 
Of  incense-wafting  flowers;    the  moon,  when  she 
Walks  pale  and  lonely  as  sad  Niobe  ; 
With  ail  God  formed  for  man,  but  man  will  not  admire.'  p.  130. 

A  WISH. 

'  When  I  am  dead,  and  in  that  narrow  house 
Where  all  must  dwell,  and  none  who  lodge  there  leave, 
I  would  not  have  the  few  who  love  me  grieve 
Above  my  earth  ;   nor  flatter  death  with  shows 
Which  mock  at  life ;  nor  scatter  the  sweet  rose 
O'er  foul  decay  ;  nor  wish  a  friend  to  weave 
A  funeral  wreath  : — but  if  some  dark  yew  boughs 
Bend  there,  and  weep  their  dews  at  dusk  of  eve, 
And  on  a  prostrate  and  time-trampled  stone 
My  name  be  writ  (which  Fame  hath  never  known) 
With  shadow  of  a  finger  in  the  sun, 
That  it  may  fade  like  that  forgotten  one 
Who  bore  it  to  no  end, — I  shall  be  blest. 
And  take  what  here  was  most  denied  me — rest.' — p   136. 


CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Bible  Spelling  Book.    Parts  I.  and  II. 
The  Bible  Lesson  Book.     Parts  I  and  II. 
Sadoc  and  Miriam.     A  Jewish  Tale. 
Original  Family  Sermons.     Part  I.     Nov.  1832 

These  works  are  all  '  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
of  General  Literature  and  Education,  appointed  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.'  We  heartily  welcome  their  appear- 
ance, at  least  that  of  the  two  former.  The  tale  and  the  sermons  have 
little  in  them  that  can  annoy  or  please,  do  good  or  harm,  to  anybody. 
But  the  Bible  Spelling  Books,  and  Bible  Lesson  Books  (the  two  parts 
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of  each  at6  separate  publications)  are  so  well  done,  so  well  got  up,  and 
so  cheap,  that  we  are  right  glad  at  the  supply  thus  put  within  the 
reach  of  Sunday  schools.  The  idea  of  putting  forth  a  spelling-book 
*  every  word  and  sentence  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures/ 
is,  to  be  sure,  rather  a  comical  way  of  endeavouring  *  to  provide  for  a 
regular  course  of  Christian  education,'  and  looks  rather  as  if  Fun, 
Hypocrisy,  and  Dulness  had  been  sitting  in  committee  together  at 
Bartleti's  Buildings.  Still  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  beyond  a  little  trifling 
inconvenience,  and  a  few  unintelligibilities.  The  Bible  Lessons  are 
abridged  from  the  Scripture,  but  simply  by  omission — the  original  lan- 
guage being  always  preserved.  Each  part  sells  for  fourpence  ;  and  all 
are  liberally  adorned  with  wood-cuts,  of  which  the  subjects  are  gene- 
rally well  choseir.  We  thank  the  Society  for  this  real  service  to  the 
poor  children  of  Great  Britain. 


Selections  from  the  Old  Tettament ;  or,  the  Religion,  Morality,  and 
Poetry  of  tfie  Hebrew  Scriptures,  arranged  under  Heads.  By 
Sarah  Austin. 

The  Bible  (by  which  we  mean  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament)  de> 
serves  to  be  held  in  high  esteem.  It  is  a  treasury  of  history,  poetry, 
devotion,  and  morality.  There  we  have  history  of  the  greatest 
value — the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world  — which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  incomparably  superior  to  all  the  cosmogonies  of  the  heathens  ; — the 
history  of  the  earliest  periods  of  the  human  family — to  be  found  no- 
where else,  yet  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  progress  of  the 
species; — the  history  of  the  deluge,  which  the  latest  conclusions  of 
science  verify,  and  which  the  mythologies  of  all  ancient  nations  recognize, 
but  which  neither  science  nor  mythology  can  equal  in  all  that  makes  a 
history  valuable  ; — the  history  of  ancient  Kgy|>t — a  picture,  it  is  true, 
hidistinct  in  its  colours,  yet  traced  in  those  bold  and  expressive  lines 
that  lead  on  the  imagination  to  the  largest  and  grandest  conceptions  ; — 
the  history  of  (iod's  special  providence  in  the  care  of  his  chosen  people  ; 
— the  history  of  a  deliverance  as  wonderful  in  its  progresses  beneficial 
in  its  results  ;  the  history  of  a  people,  barbarous  at  first,  yet  subse- 
quently civilized  beyond  the  standard  of  surrounding  nations — by  insti- 
tutions, some  of  which  are  worthy  even  of  the  imitation  of  these  latter 
days  ; — the  history  of  Mede,  Babylonian  and  Persian  :  — in  a  word,  the 
history  of  patriots  unsurpassed, — of  elevations  and  depressions  in  the 
scale  of  society  unequalled  ;  the  history  of  the  greatest  self-denial,  the 
most  entire  devotement, — of  high-minded  generosity, — of  all  the  virtues 
to  imitate, — of  all  the  vices  to  avoid,  accompanied  throughout,  and  in 
each  case,  with  blame  or  appmval,  with  blessing  or  cursing,  issuing 
from  tliat  authority,  which  is  so  high  that  none  can  compete  with  it, 
and  so  poweriul,  that  all  its  decrees  are  sure  of  being  executed. 

Is  poetry  of  service  to  mankind?  Dues  it  quicken,  rouse,  and  sus- 
tain the  generous  passions  of  the  soul  ?  Does  it  nerve  the  warrior's 
arm  ?  Does  it  inflame  the  patriot's  soul  ?  Does  it  sooth  the  dis- 
tressed— console  the  bereaved — uplvold  the  dying?  Does  it  give 
strength  to  virtue,  and  make  vice  as  odioua  as  it  is  baneful?  Mav  it 
feed  the  flame  of  devotion,  and  raise  the  soul  on  the  wings  of  thought 
from  earth  to  Heaven  ? — Then  is  the  Bible  deserving  of  high  esteem. 
For  there  is  poetry  unparalleled — strains   which  successive  ages  have 
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admiretl,  but  rarely  equalled,  never  excelled.  The  Exodus  from  Eg:ypt 
is  not  in  the  form,  but,  what  is  better,  partakes  of  the  essence,  of  au 
epic  poem.  In  it  we  tind  all  that  is  needful  to  create  the  hig;hest  poetic 
interest.  Eiyypt,  and  its  gorgeous  temples,  and  its  teeming  soil ;  the 
enslaved  and  atilicted  descendants  of  Joseph,  the  slave  and  the  vizier; 
and  of  Abraham,  the  iViend  of  God,  the  patriarchal  prince,  the  father 
of  the  faithful;  the  stupendous  train  of  miracles  which  more  than 
realized  the  labled  efforts  of  ancient  oratory,  and  thundered  through  the 
land,  and  put  the  whole  of  Egypt  into  confusion  ;  the  last  awful  judg- 
ment,— the  smiting  of  the  first-born  in  every  house,  to  the  dismay  and 
horror  of  all  its  inmates  ;  the  leading  forth  of  the  redeemed  nation, 
ibllowed  by  myriads  praying  them  to  go,  and  mothers  aiding  their 
prayers  by  ceaseless  tears :  and  then  the  pursuit,  the  exultation,  the 
sudden  ruin  of  all  that  mighty  host  which,  with  Pharoah  at  their  head, 
sank  like  lead  in  the  waters,  while  the  ransomed  tribes  sang  in  safety  on 
the  dry  land  of  the  triumph  of  the  Lord,  and  the  submersion  of  the 
horse  and  his  rider.  In  romantic  interest,  what  is  there  surpassing  the 
stories  of  tlie  Bible — David,  the  shepherd  boy,  transmuted  into  a  king — 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  with  their  indissoluble  love — the  tender  and 
affectionate  Ruth  ?  But  far  beyond  all  competition  stands  the  devo- 
tional poetry  of  the  Bible.  Have  not  the  Psalms  served  to  all  Chris- 
tian nations  as  the  storehouse  of  pious  thought  and  expression  ?  They 
have  been  to  Christian  poets  what  Homer  has  been  to  bards  of  every 
other  description  in  this  our  western  hemisphere  ;  they  have  inspired  and 
taught,  and  enriched  all,  yet  remain  unreached  by  any.  At  their  foun- 
tain, Byron  drank  indraughts  which  were  at  once  congenial  and  nutri- 
tive to  his  soul.  But  others  besides  poets  have  been  benefited  by  the 
Psalms,  and  that  too  not  only  in  their  devotional  feelings,  but  in  the 
general  cast  of  their  minds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  in  an  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  influence  which  the  Psalms  have  exercised  in  ele- 
vating, expanding,  and  enriching  the  mind  and  intellectual  faculties  of 
the  whole  Christian  world.  Then,  in  much  of  the  prophetic  diction, 
what  a  loltiness  of  tone — what  gorgeousness  of  imagery — what  boldness 
and  variety  of  figure  !  For  moral  wisdom,  too,  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  stand  unrivalled,  with  one  exception — the  Christian  writings 
— and  even  they  take  more,  much  more  from  the  Bible  than  many  sus- 
pect. But  it  is  quite  vain  to  attempt  the  briefest  detail  of  the  claims  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  our  respect.  They  stand  as  a  collection  of 
ancient  documents  far  above  any  rivalry,  and  present  to  every  suc- 
ceeding age  ample  and  choice  materials  for  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment. With  great  taste  has  Mrs.  Austin  selected  from  these  uiaterials, 
and  with  sound  judgment  arrranged  her  selections.  Bible  stories  are 
so  abundant,  that  slie  has  passed  over  the  narrative  parts  with  only  an 
extract  or  two  ;  but  the  '  brief  sketches  of  the  general  history  and  for- 
tunes of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  rehearsed  by  David  in  his  songs,'  are  in- 
cluded. The  general  heads  are,  'Attributes  of  God,'  '  Condition, 
Duties,  and  Destiny  of  Man  ;'  'Lyrical  and  Prophetical  Pieces  ;'  and 
an  Appendix  of  selections  from  the  Apocrypha.  Passages  on  the  same 
topic  are  brought  together  from  different  places,  and  interwoven  with 
great  skill,  so  as  to  read  continuously  and  fluently.  These  selections 
are,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  disengaged  from  local  and 
temporary  appendages  ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  they  might  not  be 
used  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  scliools. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wb  fake  the  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting  a  note  in  our  last  number 
on  the  translation  of  Sarrans,  published  by  Mr.  E.Wilson,  which  was  ascribed, 
by  mistake,  to  the  translator  of  the  Tour  of  a  German  Prince,  who  is  exclu- 
tiively  employing  her  pen  on  German  literature,  and  at  present  occupied  with 
the  celebrated  work  of  Falks  'Goethe,  drawn  from  near  personal  inter- 


Thanks  to  6.  li. :  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  his  kindness. 
Alethe  and  J.  should  both  have  been  '  obliged'  but  for  circumstances  be- 
yond our  control. 


'  A  Traveller'  is  entitled  to  our  l>e.st  acknowledpnenf s.  Tlie  advocacy  of 
principles  which  may  be  brought  home  to  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  entire 
population,  and  the  communication  of  intelligence  which  can  only  be  of  inte- 
rest to  a  comparatively  small  number,  are  olyects  which  seem  to  us  best  pur- 
sued spjKirutply.  Himdreds  of  subscribers  to  the  Repository  prefer  it  without 
the  Intelligence  which  was  formerly  appended  to  if.  Utiiers  require  the 
Intelligence,  but  not  the  Repository.  Why  should  both  these  classes  l)e 
taxed  W  the  indulgence  of  a  tliird  class,  which  prefers  them  united,  and  can 
itself  unite  them,  for  twenty  years,  at  an  additional  expense  not  greater  than 
we  have  sometimes,  without  any  hope  of  return,  bestowed  on  the  gratification 
of  our  readers  in  a  single  month  ?  Each  publication,  the  Repository  and  the 
Unitarian  Chronicle,  is  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  anything  of  tlie  kind  which 
issues  from  the  press.  We  shall  continue  our  unwearied  toil  to  render  them 
both  as  useful  as  they  are  cheap,  hoping,  as  hitherto,  to  find  desertion  and 
complaint  in  some  quarters  overbalanced  by  warm  encouragement  and 
growing  success  in  others. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter,  which  contains  some  useful  hints: — 
Sir, — The  Society  for  I'romoting  Useful  Knowledge  do  well,  I  think, 
to  publish  their  Penny  Magazine,  as  it  must  do  mud)  to  secure  to  the  public 
proiitable  mutter  to  read,  or  at  any  rate  what  is  not  objectionable.  At  the 
same  lime,  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  so  powerful  a  body  do  not  do  something 
to  encourage  co-operation  where  it  is  so  applicable,  as  having  the  command 
of  libraries.  Now,  there  are  thousands  ot  persons  who  not  only  pay  tor  a 
penny  paper  weekly,  but  pence,  when  a  penny  is  more  than  enough  to  secure 
to  a  jierson  the  use  of  a  library,  were  the  principle  of  co-operation  exten- 
sively acted  upon.  There  are,  probably,  20,000  householders  in  Bristol:  did 
each  pay  only  one  penny  a  mouth,  thai  would  amount  to  looo/.  a-year. 
How  plainly  may  it  be  interred  from  this  there  is  a  mighty  waste  Iroin  want 
of  co-operation !  I  hope  you  will  urge  the  principle  with  regard  to  libraries. 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  general  establishment  of  libraries  is  house-rent. 
There  have  been  several  houses,  I  think,  built  in  dift'e»ent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom for  the  purpose  of  savings"  banks.  With  the  exeess  of  interest  they 
receive  above  what  they  pay,  where  business  is  only  done  a  few  hours  in  the 
veek,  what  reason  can  there  be  for  not  using  them  as  mechanics'  institutions, 
and  other  kindred  institutions  ;  for  instance,  benefit  cluljs,  from  whose  busi- 
ness being  done  in  public-houses,  all  agree  so  much  evil  arises  ? 

There  is  a  question  of  political  economy  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to.  I 
think  the  writer  on  the  Results  of  Machinery  shyed  this  part  ot  it.  It  is  very 
true,  and  now  generally  admitted,  that  machinery  is  beneficial  to  mankind, 
but  it  cannot  be  questioned,  the  introduction  of  it  is  a  great  evil  to  many, 
as  undoulMi'dly  the  first  etiect  of  machinery  is  to  throw  persons  out  of 
■employment ;  indeed,  the  labour  dispensed  witli  is  generally  the  pretence  for 
adopting  new  machinery.    Now,  if  new  facilities  ol  doing  work  are  admitted 
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to  be  a.generaland  permanent  benefit  to  society,  and  their  introduction  a  lent- 
porary  and  limited  evil,  haver  ^not  those  unfortunate  persons  who  have  been 
brought  lip  to  trades,  which  are  affected  by  new  machinery,  claims  on  society 
for  suitable  support,  without  being  treated  as  paupers?— it  would  be  but  fair 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  such  persons  were  pensioned  until  they  had 
adjusted  themselves,  or  during  life,  as  is  often  the  case  with  persons  in  office 
when  new  arrangements  take  place.  I  conceive  persons  have  often  had  the 
plea  of  vested  right  admitted,  who  had  not  'so  just  a  claim  on  the  country  as 
the  Nottingham  net-weavers  and  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Manchester. 

With.respect  to  the  poor-laws,  much  may  be  said  for  and  against,  but  to 
Ireland  I  think  they  would  be  a  benefit,  and  might  be  recommended  on  these 
pleas.  That  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  depend  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  a  produce  which  is  not  like  corn  that  allows  of  being  stored,  and 
the  abundance  of  one  year  comes  in  aid  of  a  year  of  scarcity,  but  it  is  always 
consumed  within  the  year ;  consequently,  Ireland  must  be  more  subject  to 
scarcity  and  famine  than  this  country.  Had  they  poor-laws,  the  poor  could  not 
then  be  driven  from  the  place  of  their  nativity  to  perish  in  ditches  and  cellars, 
on  men  of  great  landed  estates  introducing  new  systems  of  agriculture  among 
them. — That  poor-laws  would  oblige  men  of  property  to  engage  in  public 
works  in  their  own  defence,  and  be  the  best  absentee  tax. — That  it  must 
raise  the  standard  of  living  among  them  generally,  1  think. — That  it  would 
accustom  all  orders  to  the  use  of  law,  as  poor-laws  would  introduce  new 
rights  and  new  duties. 

^  There  has  been,  if  we  judge  from  the  conduct  and  reasoning  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  a  lost  truth  :  he  said  a  man  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased 
with  his  own.  In  that  he  mistook  right  for  power:  right  we  have  not,  nor 
can  have,  to  influence  men's  consciences ;  and  the  man  that  turns  out  a 
tenant  for  giving  a  conscientious  vote  must  answer  at  a  higher  tribunal  than 
himself.  There  have  been  honourable  exceptions  to  such  conduct; — men 
who  seem  not  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  duty  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would 
wish  others  to  do  unto  them.  There  is,  I  believe,  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
Lord  Bridport,  a  Mr.  Hallet,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hallet,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Tavistock,  Would  not  a  general  vote  of  congratulation  from  the  Unions  be 
becoming  to  men  who  act  the  ingenuous  part  of  telling  their  tenants  they  do 
not  wish  to  tamper  with  their  consciences?  You  know  our  religion  com- 
mands us  to  be  temperate,  and  the  virtue  is  generally  inculcated  from  the 
pulpit ;  yet,  by  benevolent  persons  coming  forward  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  vugmg  that  virtue,  as  the  Temperance  Societies  have  done,  mighty  effects 
have  been  produced.  Now,  as  the  bane  of  election  is  intimidation  and  cor- 
ruption, why  not  give  persons  in  the  same  way  an  opportunity  of  bear- 
ing their  testimony  against  those  evils,  and  I  think  they  would  not  be  few, 
which  might  be  done  by  signing  a  public  paper  to  this  effect : — 

*  Deprecating,  we  hope  in  common  with  a  great  proportion  of  all  ranks,  all 
sects,  and  all  parties  in  this  country,  the  evil  that  is  produced  in  society,  by 
intimidation  and  corruption,  we  think  it  right  individually  to  bear  testimony 
against  such  practices,  by  signing  the  following  declaration  : — 

'  We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the  ■ ,  understanding  that 

unjustifiable  means  have  frequently  been  resorted  to,  to  influence  electors  in 
the  disposal  of  their  votes  for  candidates  for  their  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, do  make  this  declaration — That  we  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  the 
Christian  duty  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us;  con- 
sequently disavow  the  liglit,  though  we  may  have  the  power,  to  control  any 
man's  vote  contrary  to  his  conscientious  conviction  ;  and  we  do  further  de- 
clare, if  there  be  any  religion,  or  moral  distinction,  between  the  person  that 
bribes  and  the  person  that  receives  the  bribe,  the  corrupter  appears  to  us 
the  most  criminal.' 

When  the  country  would  know  that  no  candidates  could  well  be  their 
friends  if  they  refused  to  sign  such  a  declaration,  it  would  place  them  in  a 
most  awkward  dilemma,  as  the  question  would  be  continually  asked  them  if 
they  were  declarationists.  C.  W. 
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